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LITTLE STORIES OF NATURE 


H. MortTimer BATTEN 


PLANTS THAT DEFEND THEMSELVES. 


VERYONE has heard, of course 
E of the fly-eating orchid, of which 
there are many varieties, some 

of them beautifully colored and of ex- 
quisite texture. The Death-Dealing 
Orchid of Venezuela has rather a dif- 
ferent way of looking after itself. 
These flowers give forth a most 
poisonous scent, which no man or 
beast can endure to inhale at close 
quarters. In the dense and pathless 


- forests where they grow they exist in 


such numbers, and the deadly scent 
is sO overpowering, that explorers 
have not yet succeeded in thoroughly 
penetrating the region. 

Some time ago a well known natur- 
alist and orchid hunter set out with 
a party of Indians intent on exploring 
the Forest of the Poisonous Flowers, 
as the place where the orchids grow is 
called. While yet three days’ journey 
from their intended destination the 
party became aware of a sickly and 
The Indians 
said that it was the scent of the pois- 
onous flowers, and it was only with the 
greatest difficulty that the explorer 
induced them to continue the journey. 
Next day the scent became stronger, 
and one by one the Indians fell sick. 
Towards evening the explorer was 
left with only one follower, while he 
himself was beginning to feel the ef- 
fects of the stifling scent. Next day, 
determined to see the orchids, he 
pushed on alone, but so overcome was 
he by the smell of the flowers that on 
his return he could recall but dimly 
what he had seen.. He remembered 


looking through the trees, and seeing 
great clusters of flowers festooned 
from the boughs—flowers of the most 
brilliant colors, and existing in such 
numbers that the whole forest was 
aflame with them. 

This man, Grayson by name, is the 
only white man who has ever visited the 
“‘Forest of Poisonous Flowers.”’ Ere 
he could make his return journey he 
was overcome by the scent of the 
orchids, and for many weeks lay in a 
critical condition. The object of the 
poisonous scent is, we presume, to pro- 
tect the flowers from the insects and 
animals that would otherwise be at- 
tracted to them by their beautiful 
coloring. 

The delicate green of the sensitive 
plant would act as a similar entice- 
ment to wild animals, were it not that 
these plants have an equally effective 
though very different way of pro- 
tecting themselves. The beast that is 
attracted to feed upon them meets 
with disappointment ere he has begun 
his meal. For the motion of his 
feet upon the ground is quite sufii- 
cient to cause the plants to close up, 
whereupon the tempting looking bed 
turns suddenly a dull grey color, 
which by no means promises good 
feeding. 

When an insect alights upon a 
sensitive plant the leaves at once 
close up, and frighten the intruder 
away, and thus the plant protects it- 
self from the many creatures that 


would only be too glad to gorge them- 
selves on its soft and delicate growth. 
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A similar instance of plant pro- 
tection is afforded by the squirting 
cucumber of the Mediterranean, 
which, when touched by a goat or 
cow, discharges a very strong Juice, 
which smarts acutely when it comes 
in contact with the skin. In places 
where these plants exist, a large num- 
ber of young animals are blinded by 
the poisonous juice as it is only after 
they have learnt the retaliating pro- 
perties of the squirting cucumber that 
they have sense enough to give the 
plant a wide berth. 


The man-eating tree of Madagascar 
was regarded as a myth until quite 
recently, when it was discovered that 
these trees actually do exist. 


In Central Africa there is a species 
of lily, the roots of which are sensitive; 
and instantly close upon anything 
passing through the water near 
enough to come within their reach. 
These lilies float upon the surface, and 
the roots which do not take to ground 
hang limply below, spread out in long 
trailers, each trailer armed with 
multitudinous tiny fibres. The aqua- 
tic insect or small fish that attempts 
to take shelter among these fibres is 
swiftly enclosed, and it is thus that 
the lily procures its nourishment. 


In South America there is a species 
of parasite which seems, in some de- 
gree, to possess animal life. The 
parasite resembles a long mottled bag, 
and hangs vertically from the branch- 
es of trees by its narrow extremity. 
Should the tree to which it has at- 
tached itself die, however, or should 
the parasite become injured by the 
branches or by the ravages of in- 
wading ants, it loosens its hold and 
tulls to the ground, soon to attach 
itself to some more promising growth. 

It appears that these parasites must 
live an exceedingly long time, as the 
largest specimens are to be found on 
the topmost branches of the oldest 
trees. How did they get there? They 
must, indeed, have grown with the 
tree, for they have no visible means 
of climbing upwards. This, however, 
is one of the mysteries that botanists 
have yet tosolve, and there is little 
doubt that stranger plants and flowers 
exist, away in the untrodden forests of 
South America and Africa, than ex- 


plorers and horticultursts have ever 
dreamed of. 


How NATURE GUARDS HER KINDRED 


You see a partridge rise into the air 
and sweep down the incline for a 
short distance. Immediately he 
alights you lose sight of him, for his 
feathers are of exactly the same hue 
as his normal environment. How 
conspicuous the partridge would be if 
he were to change quarters with the 
barren lands ptarmigan, and how con- 
spicuous the ptarmigan would be 
amidst the natural surroundings of the 
partridge! 

Many birds that dwell on the sea 
shores are of exactly the same color 
as the sand and shingle, and as they ~ 
run hither and thither they resemble 
nothing more closely than a scrap of 
dry sea weed caught by the wind. 
But what about the Razorbills and 
Guillemots and geese with their con- 
spicuous black and white coats? 

Supposing you saw a_ guillemot 
seated on black rocks. His back 
would match exactly with his sur- 
roundings, and only his white front 
would catch the eye. This would bear 
little resemblance to a bird, and would 
be easily mistaken for some natural 
feature of the rocks. If the bird set- 
tled on white cliffs then again the 
contour of his body would be broken, 
for only his black back would show. 

There are birds that spend part of 
their time on the inland swamps and 
part on the sea shore. Take the Oy- 
ster Catcher, for example. Part of 
his garment matches the swamp and 
part of it is of the sombre hue of the 
sands and rocks, so that he is by no 
means conspicuous either in his sum- 
mer or winter quarters. 

Wild geese may appear to be con- 
spicuously colored, and yet how they 
melt into the landscape of their feed- 
ing grounds so that even a practiced 
eye has difficulty in spying them out. 

The chameleon changes color to 
match its background—so do trout. 
If you take trout from a sandy bed 
they will be as yellow as the sand; if 
you take them from a pool the bed of 
which is overgrown with moss they 
will be of a dark green shade. More: 
I have taken trout from a sandy pool 
and put them into one the bed of 
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which was dark in color; for a short 
time they stand out vastly conspicu- 
ous, but after a few minutes one will 
have difficulty in finding them, so 
completely have they changed color. 

Just as carefully as nature has pro- 
vided for the adult birds and animals, 
so she has provided for their nests or 
young. So closely does the nest of the 
dipper match its surroundings, that 
one might easily pass it by for a 
natural growth of moss, while the 
eggs of the plover are by no means 
conspicuous against the dry grass on 
which they are laid. The Curlew 
nests on stony ground, and instinct- 
ively the baby curlew crouches when 
danger threatens. One might tread 
upon him, so closely does he resemble 
the loose stones among which he is 
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But though Nature has provided 
for the hunted, she has provided 
equally for the hunter, and thereby, 
it would seem, has often defeated her 
own aims. She gives speed to the hare 
to out-distance his foes; to the weasel 
she gives dogged persistency to run 
him down. She gives protective 
coloring to the grouse; to the eagle 
she gives telescopic sight to spy him 
out. The rabbit is provided with 
snowshoes; the wolf is possessed of 
iron limbs and muscles that never tire. 
Truly the world was divided some- 
where in the dim past. 

THE OLDEST GAMES EVER PLAYED. 

The beavers posted their pickets 
centuries before human warfare be- 
gan; diving was played by the buf- 
faloes on the prairie centuries before 


‘“*Trespassers will be Persecuted’”’ 


crouched, and a hundred to one he is 
passed by unnoticed. 

The worst enemies of the moose 
calf are forest fires and wolves, and 
against these nature has provided 


him with a protective instinct. When 


danger threatens he leaves his mother 
and crouches under water with only 


the tip of his nose exposed. Thus fire 


may pass over him and leave him un- 
harmed, while, should wolves be the 
the source of danger, the water pre- 
vents the tell-tale body scent from 
betraying his whereabouts. 

Fawns remain hidden in the lair for 
some time after they are born, and 
their blotched and mottled coats re- 
semble exactly the surrounding patch- 
es of sunshine and shadow. When 


_ they grow older they leave the lair, 
_ and true to her principles nature pro- 


vides them with a coat of sombre hue. 


At Peace with the World 


spring-boards were invented. I have 
leant on a smoking rifle and watched 
a she bear lift her dead cub and try to 
rouse him. I have seen her turn away 
moaning, to gnaw at the tree roots in 
an overpowering paroxysm of sorrow. 
I have seen a human mother lift the 
body of her dead child and speak tw 
him entreatingly. I ‘have seen her 
turn away, clutching at the bed sheets 
with knotted fingers, hiding her face 
from something she could not bear to 
look upon. Both were prompted by a 
similar instinct; in both the primeval 
motherhood was the moving spirit. | 
What does man do or suffer that 1s 
not to be found somewhere in the 
wilderness? Hide and seek is played 
by boys and girls; it was played by 
members of the feline tribe before 
tops and hoops were invented—not- 
ably that particular form of hide and 
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seek in which the hider pounces out 
upon the searcher. Our _ present 
moderation of the game may be bet- 
ter suited to nervous children, but it is 
not the real game. If you want to see 
how hide and seek should be played, 
how it was played long ages before 
our nervous imaginations made sick-: 
ness a horror and the thoughts of 
death an agony, watch two kittens at 
their gambols. One of them darts 
aside and disappears into the nettle 
clump. There he crouches with low- 
ered head and quivering limbs. The 
other looks round for his playmate, 
calls plaintively, and probably be- 
comes used to being alone. Then out 
of the nettle clump darts a sinister 
vision of naked claws and bristling 
fur, and the two race off together till 
some fresh hiding place is found. 

It is seldom a party of youngsters, 
out for pleasure, can pass a mound of 
earth which affords sufficient foot- 
hold without one of their number 
mounting it and claiming himself or 
herself King of the Castle. Almost 
every settlement playground has its 
Castle where the children play to-day, 
and where in all probability their 
fathers played before them. Not 
necessarily have they learnt the game 
from one another; it comes as natural 
to the normal youngster to play King 
of the Castle as do laughter and sleep. 
The little two-year toddling out into 
the open with the first fine spring 
evening, and feeling within himself 
some of the joy of freedom, scrambles 
to the crest of the historic mound and 
triumphantly brandishes an imagin- 
ary weapon. And what boy could re- 
sist the natural impulse to pull the 
little fellow down and himself claim 
the mound?—while even the footsore 
hobo passing by, whose castles have 
become a thing of the past, nods and 
smiles in sympathy. 

Watch a troop of lambs on a spring 
evening—how a little pronghorn 
mounts a hillock and defies his play- 
mates with lowered head, just as the 
two-year-old boy brandishes his im- 


aginary weapon. Right pluckily he 
holds the castle while his playmates 
between bouts with one another, 
scramble to dislodge him, and at 
length a bunt in the hind quarters 
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vanquishes the intrepid King and 
another takes his place. 

Many and various are the games in 
which we chase one another and 
scramble with beating pulses for a 
place of safety. The little urchin 
racing pell-mell through the alleys 
with cries we do not understand is 
playing a game that was played when 


the world was young. For after all — 


rounders and stag and fox and hounds 
are but variations of the old game of 
tag—a relic of the relay chase. And 
tag was played before history began— 
about the cave entrance, or round the 
root of the hollow basswood, with the 
knowledge that at any moment we 
might be called upon to scramble for 
our lives, which perhaps accounts for 
the thrills we feel to-day as we 
scramble panic-stricken for the goal. 

Watch a couple of whelps at play. 
Hither and thither they run till at 
length the pursued returns to his 
mother, and as though with some 
vague sense of danger backs against 
her with bristling mane, just as the 
urchin finds himself backing into a 
dark corner in vague apprehension of 
the boy who is “It.”” But now the 
tables are reversed; the pursued pup- 
py has reached home—he has touched 
wood, and forthwith he becomes the 
pursuer. : 

Children make mud pies; the bear 
and the moose have their wallows in 
which they glory for hours on end with 
no object other than that of passing 
the time pleasantly. 

The poet has compared the freedom 
of boyhood with the freedom of the 
wind, and we forget, happily, that 
distance lends enchantment to the 


view. We do not recall the mornings 


we awoke with the school bell ringing 
in our ears, but we remember full well 
how we ran out from the classrooms 


into the wind—how we spread out our 


arms and shouted joyously for the 
sheer fun of being alive; how we felt 
that there was little between the 
sombre trials of earth and the vast 
buoyancy of the atmosphere. How we 
loved the wind! what a strange, mad 


effect it had upon us as we stood with — 


our faces to it and 
draughts. 
We have changed since then, per- 


haps. We only curse the hurricane as 


inhaled long 


” 
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1. Partridge nest as the old bird left it 

2. Thesame nest with the grass drawn aside 

3. Soclosely does the nest of the Dipper match its surroundings one mig 
a natural growth of moss 

4. The Eggs of the Plover are by no means conspicuous against the dry gr 


laid 


it whistles down the avenue, dragging 
at our clothing and forcing us to hang 
on to our hats. But we still love the 
gale, and some day, when we are free 
again—when we have cast aside our 
shackles and care not a bit for burn- 
ing cheeks and dishevelled clothes, 


ht easily pass it by for 


ass on which they are 


we shall stand with our faces to the 
hurricane and view the wide land- 
scape, feeling again the old mad desire 
to spread out our arms and run into 
the teeth of the gale. 

The moose, the elk, the 
cast their worldly cares aside as the 


caribou, 
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wind begins to blow, and for a time 
go mad. Up wind they run—on and 
on with lowered head and dilated 
nostrils. Here and there they collect 
in herds andrun round and round like 
milling cattle, contemptuous, it 
would seem, in the buoyancy of spirit, 
of the many dangers that may beset 
them. Thus the Indians have named 
the month of wind the Mad Moon. 

And so the summer passes by with 
King of the Castle and Hide and Seek 
and Tag. Winter comes with _ its 
snowflakes and its biting frosts. The 
old games lose their charm, and from 
a fusty shelf where it has lain forgot- 
ten all summer, the boy drags his 
sledge. Away he goes with heart as 
light as the snowflakes to the crown 
of some neighboring bluff. Down, 
down he rushes, heedless of bumps 
that threaten to beat the breath from 
his lungs; conscious only of the joy of 
motion without effort, of the white 
expanse whirling past him. 

Away in Switzerland and elsewhere 
men are making fortunes and spend- 
ing them in a game played by the 
otters before the upheavel of the 
Alps. No bank is too steep for the 
otter family to ascend for the sport of 
speeding downwards head foremost. 
The otter slide, like the sledge track, 
is a properly made affair, from which 
all obstacles are first removed, while 
the smooth moist fur of the sliders 
renders the surface like glass. Down 
they come one after another in rapid 
succession, their forefoot tucked limp- 
ly under their bodies, the whole com- 
munity joining in the game. But the 
final plunge into cold water at the 
foot of the slope is the real thing; St. 
Moritz has yet something to learn in 
the art of sledging. 


THE VOICE OF THE SILENCE 


To what extent animals possess 
the power of preconception—how far 
they are able to sense a lurking peril 
or a coming event, is known only too 
well by every hunter familiar with the 
ways of the wild folk. When ap- 
proaching his quarry with rifle ready 
the master of woodcraft is quick to 
notice those first signs of suspicion 
and restiveness that warn him that he 
is sensed long before sight or hearing 
or scent could have given the alarm. 


-_ ‘ 


Perhaps at the very moment when 
success seems certain, that coverted 
head with the spreading antlers turns 
suddenly in his direction, as though 


some guardian spirit of the wild. 


things had whispered a warning. His 
quarry pauses, looks undecided, then 
moves away, leaving the hunter to 
ee on like Gallahad and the Grail 
of old. 


A certain tribe of Indians long ago 
found a name for this subtle voice of 
warning that so often puzzles the 
white man. With characteristic 
picturesqueness these simple children 
of the forest regarded it as a kindred 
spirit to the Chinook wind. For the 
Chinook wind, though often a viru- 
lent enemy, is yet a good friend to the 
denizens of the woods. It helps them 
in their hunting, or brings the first 
scent of a marauder’s approach. 


Though all animals possess this 
“sixth sense’’ to some extent, in some 
it seems more highly developed than 
in others. Our domestic dog, for 
example, often furnishes us with 
striking instances; but no less re- 
markable are the examples daily af- 
forded us by the birds and beasts of 
our cities and fields. The grey rat, 
who came originally as a stow-away 
from Norway, seems to possess to a 
marked degree the power of precon- 
ception. It is often said that rats will 
leave a sinking ship, but there is no 
doubt whatever that they will leave 
a doomed building. In the year 1887 
a great fire broke out on the banks of 
the Thames, and three hours before 
the conflagration took place a vast 
army of rats was observed to leave 
the building and swim en masse 
across the river. 


Men who spend their lives in the 
woods are often forewarned by the 
unprompted actions of birds and ani- 
mals. The Indian will tell you that 
when certain birds make for dense 
cover at sundown—though the sky 
may be as clear as crystal—there is 
sure to be a blizzard before morning. 
How the birds know is of course a 
mystery, for the blizzards often come 
up with surprising rapidity, and even 
the best weatherman is unable to 
make an accurate forecast of more 
than an hour or so. 


Four years ago I was prospecting 
in that picturesque country of lakes 
and forests known as the Rainy River. 
The Canadian summer had been very 
hot and dry, and every night, when 
we closed our tent, we could see in the 
heavens the light of many bush fires 
smouldering in the distance. One 
evening we were surprised to see 
large flocks of birds flying south- 
wards at a great height, and now and 
then we caught sight of a vague grey 
shape moving in the underbrush, as 
some deer, also travelling southwards, 
passed by in the bush. There was no 
wind, however, and as usual the fires 
died down considerably after sunset, 
sO we made camp as usual and turned 
in with light hearts. 

At daybreak next morning a terrific 
gale got up. We were wakened by the 
falling of timber, and found that a 
great fire was travelling towards us 
at an immense speed. Had we taken 
the advice of Johnnie Indian and 
watched the birds we should have 
saved ourselves no end of discomfort 
and exertion, for that day the whole 
country for miles around was burnt 
over. ; 

Yet not always is the little brother 
of the north west wind ready to 
whisper his warnings. Sometimes he 
seems very much asleep, and the birds 
and animals perish miserably in hun- 
dreds of thousands—victims to dis- 
ease or fire or tempest. 

When all is silent in the woods— 
when not a breath of wind stirs the 
trees and the darkness rises up like a 
wall on every side, your redskin hunt- 
er will slowly put his hands to his lips 
and whisper—‘‘ Moose near.” If you 
ask him how he knows he will tell you 
that he “just knows,”’ and before 
many minutes have elapsed you are 
almost sure to catch a glimpse of the 
shadowy head and spreading antlers 
of Milord the Moose looming up from 


- the darkness. 


But the huntsman who has lived 


long in the woods and knows the 


ways of the wild seldom questions his 
guide. He himself has acquired to 
some extent that mysterious “‘sixth 
sense” which is of such inestimable 
value to the creatures he has learnt to 
love. It may rouse him at night time, 
when he wakens—wide awake—con- 
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scious that something unusual is afoot 
It may whisper to him by the moun- 
tain stream, and he will tell you 
where his fish is to be caught almost 
before he casts his line. And some 
day, perhaps, it will take him north- 
wards, far out of his own hunting 
range, to find and follow an old trail, 
which tells many a tragic story. 

When an animal grows old, and his 
other senses lose their acuteness, the 
little brother of the north west wind 
does not desert him. When death is 
near it whispers to some to hide away 
In secret nook or crevice, wondering 
at the strange lassitude that has over- 
come them. It calls the caribou away 
when his life is drawing to a close to a 
distant range of hills he has never 
seen before, where the trail of the 
cowhide moccasin is a thing unknown, 
and where the crack of the pump-gun 
never yet disturbed the _ twilight 
stillness. There he may lie down 
among the shadows—unseen, un- 
sought—protected to the end by a 
friend more faithful than any wind of 
heaven. It calls the eagle out to sea— 
so we are told—when his hunting days 
are ended, to explore those great blue 
wastes that to him may long have 
been a place of mystery, and bids him 
follow the sunset on and on, even as 
the darkness closes over the shores he 
has left behind. 


THE CALL OF NATURE 


HaROLD C. RENNIE 


Lover of Nature and of Nature’s way, 
Within whose heart the primitive holds 
sway, 
The joy of living care-free, simple life, 
Away from city’s bustle, din and strife: 
I’m calling you. 


My fields are decked again with living green; 
My rivers ripple soft with silken sheen; 
Green are my trees ‘neath skies of azure 
blue; 
I’m calling you. 


Shake off the thin veneer that tries to bind 

To city’s dreary streets, and leave behind 

All thought of care. In my domain : 

Life istbut pleasure, nought know I of pain: 
I’m calling you. 


Oh come to me with camera, rod or gun; 
And camp again where sweet my rivers run; 
And live content, as I would have you do; 
Lover of Nature, come, I’m calling you, 

I’m calling you. 


ONE HUNDRED MILES IN 
THE GUIDE’S SPECIAL 


Being the Story of a Canoe Trip in Temagami Forest Reserve, 
from Bear Island to Latchford, via Lady Evelyn Lake 
and Montreal River, back by the Annina- 
Nipissing Lake to Bear Island 


JACK LIVINGSTON 


early part of September, the 

kind of morning that makes a 
man feel pleased that he is living, 
when Alf Winder and I left the old 
Ranger’s Hall at Bear Island, Tema- 
gami Forest Reserve, for a canoe trip 
of one hundred miles, our destination 
being Latchford, via Lady Evelyn 
Lake, and Montreal River and back 
by the Annina-Nipissing Lake. 

Our canoe was a fifteen foot Guide’s 
Special made by the Chestnut people, 
loaned to us by Mr. Harry Woods, 
Factor of the Hudson Bay Co. at 
Bear Island. It certainly was a dandy 
little boat for two althougn we felt a 
little top heavy at first owing to its 
manoeuvres and low free-board. How- 
ever we were both soon at home in it 
and speaking for myself, I never 
want to sit in a better and I am sure 
Alf will back me up. 


The grub was carried in a flat box 
about three feet long. It had a tump 
line nailed to it and made an ideal top 
load as we only had one pack. 

A funny thing occurred just as we 
were pulling out, A big drake mal- 
lard (Anas Boschas) came shooting 
down along the shore. It did not see 
us until quite close, when it whirled 
straight to the hall, dropped on the 
chimney for a minute, then flew away. 
It was the first time I had ever seen 
a duck of that species roost on a house. 
Alf, too, said, 

“It’s a new one on me, Kid.”’ 

Our first stretch of water lay before 
us in the North-east Arm of Lake 
Temagami. This is a beautiful ex- 
panse of water about four miles long 
and close to a mile wide in some places. 
We passed Stinking Island on our 
right and shortly after; Rabbit *Nose 


[ was a bright morning in the 


Island, both being large islands, well 
treed. We were now passing over one 
of the real good trout fishing spots in 
the Reserve. The cliffs run sheer into 
the water and from 150 to 200 feet of 
copper wire can be let out within fifty 
feet of the shore. But our business 
was to reach the top of Lady Evelyn 
Lake that day, a distance of thirty 
miles, so the dip of the paddle was 
kept up and soon Squirrel Point, 
which narrows the water up to about 
one-quarter of a mile wide, was reach- 
ed. Here Alf who was on the stern 
shouted time, so we had ten minutes’ 
rest with the pipe, and a little scenery 
thrown in. — 

Then on with the paddles again. 
On our left were two deep bays, 
Granny’s Bay and Devil’s Bay, 
both well named, the former being 
harmless, but the latter living out its 
name, especially when the wind is 
south-east or vice-versa. To-day, 
however, it was having one of its 
peaceful spells. Further on we pulled 
in at Granny’s Island, where Kok- 
omis, a wife of one of the Ojibway 
chiefs, was turned to stone. She can 
be easily distinguished, outlined in 
the rock, but she is quite different 
from the present day feminine gender, 
for she cannot talk. Time flies so we 
made the Special move on again and 
passed the Keewaydin Club Camp on 
Devil’s Island close to a big black 
mountain, also called after his Black 
Majesty. 
returning. We were hungry again, so 
we made an extra. sprint to reach 
Lady Evelyn Hotel. After a thirty 
minutes’ paddle we passed between 
Horse Shoe Island rightly called and 
Deer Island and knew that our goal 
was in sight, for rounding Deer Island 
we came into a little channel and 


But the old trouble was — 


SWAP 


* Jt rn 


us ribs ety 
BS bee ee 


On Lake Temagami’s Rocky Shore 


landed at the wharf of the Ranger’s 
cabin. 

Here we met Wagner and Wilson, 
two Toronto boys, with their little 
husky dog, Bloom. While Alf and I 
enjoyed the scenery, especially the 
ruins of the Lady Evelyn Hotel, 
which was burnt down in 1912, the 
boys turned their attention to more 
serious matters and Alf and I, when 
called, soon reached the table where 
we helped tuck away fried lake trout, 
beans, bread and pie. 

We were soon on our way, escorted 
by the boys, with Bloom in the bow of 
their canoe. They were going to 
Sharp Rock Inlet to try their luck 
with the lake trout. We soon se- 
parated and giving them a final 
*“Whoo Pee,”’ reached our first port- 
age. Sharp Rock Portage. Landing 
at a little wharf, which Wagner and 
Wilson had made, we were soon ready 
for the shift. Alf had the canoe and I 
had the pack with the box on top. 
We passed close to the dam at the 
head of the river, erected by some 
Power Company, and then found the 
trail. It was a nice lift, rocky in the 


centre and lined with second growth 
but ten minutes put us and the 
Special close in to the foot of a small 
fall and rapid. Here we noticed a 
small wood duck float over the fall, 
disappear in the foam and back wash, 
and then ride out again, none the 
worse for his feat. 

Diamond Lake which we were now 
in is a small lake in the shape of a 
wish-bone, one very narrow prong 
running two or three miles to the west 
and the other running two or three 
miles north to Lady Evelyn Fails, at 
the foot of Lady Evelyn Lake. But 
the north was our line of march, and 
soon we were in a pretty channel, 
about twenty yards wide both sides 
of which were covered with second 
growth. The roar of the falls was 
soon heard and as I knew the ground, 
we had no trouble in making the land- 


ing at the head of the portage. A 
,tranger would need to be careful here 
as the landing is. within fifteen feet o1 
the head of the falls and the slightest 
mistake would put him over. The 


falls are nearly fifty feet wide with a 
drop of twenty-five feet. I under- 
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stand there is good bass and dore 
fishing at the foot. If the odour in the 
air counted for anything, the falls 
had any place in Canada beater a mile 
as there was a smell like a’ fisn market 
on a hot day. Here the order of 
things was reversed. Alf shouldered 
the pack and I planted the canoe over 
my head. The portage is short but 
very rocky. One trail leads along the 
river bank but the true trail shoots off 
to the right. I started off and after 
fifteen minutes’ rough work landed 
at the foot of the portage, a level 
table rock four feet above the water, 
making a bad landing place. Drop- 
ping the canoe in and tying it I sat 
down to wait for Alf; but as a min- 
ute or more elapsed and there was 
nothing doing I started back, and 
found him in the middle of the trail 
on his knees. He had taken the 
wrong trail, turned back and started 
on the right. Half way over he slip- 
ped, and pack and box fell into a small 
gully. Of course the box broke, but 
we soon had everything O. K. and 
soon left the portage. 

We were now in Lady Evelyn Lake 
but had still twelve good miles to go 
before we reached our camp, the 
Ranger’s cabin at the head of the lake. 
The weather which had changed 
quickly since noon now started into a 
fine healthy rain, which was accom- 
panied by a north-east wind, almost 
due head. Putting on our rain slic- 
kers, we started to make the Special 
move a little faster. The part of the 
lake which we were now in was a 
stony channel for a mile or so; then it 
broadened out until there was nothing 
but small islands around us. I was 
somewhat confused as to the right 
course, as when I had passed through 
the previous year we had been favored 
with the early mist, which is familiar 
to all northern lakes in the fall months. 
After a good hour’s paddle we hit the 
open water, about six miles long and a 
mile or more wide. I detected a point 
in the distance which looked like the 
cabin to me so the canoe was headed 
for it, and after another ceaseless dip, 
dip, which was not relished by either 
of us, owing to the head wind and rain 
which prevailed, not to mention the 
conduct of the point itself, which for a 
long time, appeared to get no closer, 


we hit it and found it was the wrong 
point after all. Alf then broke the 
long silence with: 

~ “Say Jack, do you know where you 
are or is this merely a work out?” 

I then pointed out our spot about 
two miles further north and before 
long we were landing on the flat rock 
on which the Ranger’s cabin was built. 

Here we met Simpson from Peter- 
borough and Bovin from Haileybury, 
who pulled in our canoe and packed 
our stuff in the cabin, in return for 
which we gave them their mail, which 
we had got at the Island. Alf and I 
were soon close to the old stove, with 
our pipes out and enjoying to the full 
a delicious odor of boiling beans and 
the cheerful rattle of tin ware. The 
rain was forgotten and after a heavy 
meal of flap-jacks, the really heavy 
kind, topped off with a light dessert 
of boiled beans and coffee, peace 
reigned within the cabin. The tin 
ware was soon polished up and every 
thing made ship shape for the night. 
Then the best part of the day com- 
menced, when drawing up to the fire, 
after a big day’s trip, and an equally 
big supper, the old briar comes out 
and everybody starts talking at once. 
Alf mentioned the big lake trout he 
had hooked on the Muskoka waters; 
Simpson told us about the deer he had 
shot around the Peterborough coun- 
try; Bovin sprung a tale about pros- 
pecting in the winter and how he had 
slept in a tent; and I wound up the 
show with an account of a bull moose 
that had put his head in through the 
tent door, one moonlight night on 
MacPherson Lake. Alf here made 
the remark “‘ Enough hay down,”’ and 
we moved, the boys to their bunks 
and Alf and I to the floor. The last 
thing I heard was the silly cry of the 
loons, which inhabit this lake in large 
numbers. 

I awoke about seven bells in the 
morning with the impression that a - 
train was running me down but found 
that it was only Alf snoring. We were 
soon all on the job, helping to rustle 
grub and after a meal of bacon, cold 
boiled beans, and coffee, packed up 
and with a final “‘Whoo pee” to the 
boys, pushed off. Our line of travel 
for the day was straight north-east, 
along the Mattawabika River to the 


Hs ies 


, 


Ranger’s cabin, fourteen miles away, 
on the junction of the Mattawabika 
and Montreal Rivers. Turning the 
Guide’s Special to the left we swung 
into the Obisaga Narrows. It cer- 
tainly was entrancing here, the steep 
banks on one side were covered with 
red pine, while on the other were huge 
towering black cliffs. Not a ripple 
showed on the water except where an 
odd loon hustled for his breakfast. It 
looked good to me for some bass, so 
we reversed things. Alf who likes fish 
only when cooked, paddled stern in 
the bow and I fished from the stern, 
but there was nothing doing except a 
few witty remarks which Alf volun- 
teered regarding my fishing ability. 


Lady Evelyn Falls 


I however blamed my failure on the 
season saying it was rather late for 
bass to take the troll. We soon passed 
the narrows and hit a fairly large ex- 
panse of water, three or four miles 
long. Here we loafed along, enjoying 
the view of high ridges covered with 
red pine and some very pretty islands 


also well treed. Large flocks of ducks, 
‘mostly red-heads, were in evidence, 


with a few wood and mallards. Soon 
I pointed out to Alf a small stone is- 
land where I had been storm bound 
in 1912. My partner and I landed 
there one morning with a slice of slat 
meat and a small loaf of bread. We 
put in two days there and our meals 
consisted mostly of blueberries. But 
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my story was wasted on Alf who was 
busy searching for an opening in the 
rushes which had grown across the 
end of the lake, it being very shallow 
here. There was no passage, except 
that here and there broken rushes 
showed where some canoe had gone 
through before us. We put in the 
greater part of the morning in this 
way, occasionally spotting a rat’s 
house, not to mention the ducks 


which kept flying*up ahead of the 


canoe. On breaking out from the 
rushes, Alf said something about grub. 
I agreed with alacrity and we headed 
for a green cape in the distance cover- 
ed with red pine. It appeared to be 
covered also with” well kept green 
grass but on landing 
we found that it was 
a weed. Looking up 
the mapI found this 
cape was marked 
Red!Pine Point. 
While Alf was firing 
up I threw some 
bacon, along with a 
tin of Clark’s beans 
into the pan and in 
a short time we were 
making merry. 
While engaged in the 
gentle art of making 
this repast dis- 
appear, a canoe pull- 
ed around the point 
and hit our fire. In 
it proved to be two 
Toronto boys, John- 
son and Barrac- 
lough, who were going to Lady Evelyn 
Lake. Weshared our grub with them 
and spent a very friendly and enjoy- 
able evening. In parting each agreed 
that the other fellow was the King-pin 
of all. 

It was not long before we struck 
our last narrows of the day, Was- 
waning by name, and here the pleas- 
ure of being familiar with the ground 
came in. There is an island here 
which splits the river into two branch- 
es. The right branch, which is the 
clearest looking, seems to lead to right 
water but turns into a very sharp 
rapid around the corner of the island. 
Turning to the left, however, and 
pushing throug!: ifie usual rushes, we 


———————— 
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followed a narrow channel about one 
hundred yards and shooting a small 
race around a rocky point hit the river 
again. I mentioned to Alf that there 
was an old gold mine on the point so 
back he would go. We landed and 
looked down an old shaft half filled 
with water, poked around the dump 
for samples and then hit it up again. 
The river was broad and deep here 
with a small current. We also had an 
ever changing line of scenery. ‘Tall 
black ridges with thickly wooded 
high sides and broken rock, were to 
be seen, not to mention some two or 
three acres of rushes, where we no- 
ticed lots of moose signs but nothing 
in the real line. The only excitement 
we had was when rounding a small 
point, we spotted a dark object in the 
water. Putting on steam we soon 
headed it off and found it was a large 
porcupine crossing the river. After 
snapping at our paddles a few times, 


we hustled him to the shore where he - 


gave us a fare-well grunt and leisurely 
disappeared in the bush. Soon after 
this the roar of the falls was heard 
and we knew that we had reached the 
Mattawabika Falls and a_ portage. 
There is a dam here built by some 
Northern Power Co. All the stop 
blocks had been lifted however. We 
could not hear ourselves speak, owing 
to the roar of the water which shoots 
through the dam, then over the two 
defiles which make up the fall, there 
being a drop of fifteen feet followed 
up by a series of cascades for ten feet 
or more. It is a pretty view and like 
all the rest of the falls, the longer you 
look, the more it appeals to you. We 
landed at the lower portage, there 
being two, one for high and one for 
low. In high water it is very danger- 
ous, as three young men found to their 
cost an 1912. . They put ia at the 
lower portage and the canoe was pull- 
ed back over the falls, two were for- 
tunate enough to catch stop blocks 
but the other was swept over and 
drowned. With Alf taking the canoe 
and me leading with the pack, we were 
over and loaded in ten minutes and 
with another five minutes’ paddle, the 
Special was landed at the foot of a 
rocky knoll, surmounted by a flag- 
pole with a torn Union Jack and the 
Rangers’ cabin perched behind. 


Here we were made welcome by the 
Rangers, Bill Neal of Mattawa and 
Jack Powell of Seabright. They 
hustled our stuff into the cabin and 
after Jack had turned the canoe, sup- 
per was nextinorder. Whileit was in 
course of preparation, Alf and I 
turned our attention to the view 
around us and certainly were well re- 
paid. On the right was the falls, with 
its roar sounding in our ears, spJash- 
ing and throwing out spray. On the 
left lay the broad Montreal River, 
lined on both sides with second 
growth, which had been changed to 
all the colors of the rainbow by the 
early frosts. Below us the Montreal 
and Mattawabika Rivers joining, 
formed a broad sheet of water, for two 
miles straight south-east of us before 
it broke into a curve, and shut the 
view off. There was not a ripple on it 
except where the zealous pike broke 
the surface after a part of his evening 
repast, or the hard working duck 
performed acrobatic stunts. Our re- 
verie was suddenly broken off by Bill 
Neal shouting “‘Beans on the tab” 
and soon all were busy tucking away 
a large meal of fried pike, caught by 
Powell at the foot of the falls, boiled 
potatoes, some treat, and the usual 
coffee. After supper Powell asked us 
if we would like to pay Mowat’s a 
visit. Alf and I agreed, so leaving 
Bill to clear up, the three of us jumped 
in the rangers’ Peterborough and in 
ten minutes landed at Mowat’s, one 
of the few farms which are scattered 
along the shores of the Montreal River. 
Here Powell made us acquainted with 
the family, consisting of Mr. and Mrs. 
Mowat, three boys and a girl, also a 
Mr. More, Mowat’s father-in-law, the 
last named being close to ninety 
years old, over six feet in height and 
in perfect condition except for his 
eyes, the sight of which he was losing. 
He had put in his life with the Hud- 
son’s Bay Co., finally retiring on a 
pension. He told us a few tales of his 
young days around the Hudson Bay, 
also mentioning that 250 pounds was 
the usual carry in his days. We left 
him playing the fiddle while Powell 
showed us over the place. Here the 
mystery of potatoes for supper was 
unravelled for the Mowat’s had an acre 
or so. Back again at the house I 
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played Charlie Mowat a game of bil- 
liards on a home-made table he has, 
but Alf and Powell were getting im- 
patient so Alf and I shook hands all 
around and departed. We were soon 
back in the cabin where we found 
Neal snoring in his bunk. Powell 
joined him while Alf and I with 
blankets hit the floor. 

I was awakened in the morning by 
Neal shouting in my ear “Grub’s 
ready, roll out.” Alf and Powell were 
already moving around. We were 
soon all loading up on mush, bacon 
and coffee. Neal and Powell insisted 


exert ourselves as our backs acted in 
the capacity of sails. This river here 
is wide and straight. The shores in 
places are covered with rushes, which 
extend back in some places as far as 
the eye can see. In half an hour we 
had passed Little Pete’s cabin on the 
left bank of the river. His real handle 
is Peter Albany, an Ojibway In- 
dian. Peter guides in the summer and 
traps in the winter but does as little of 
either as he can get away with. Soon 
we shot into a narrows, heavily wooded 
on each side. Here the water in the 
spring runs extra fast, forming a num- 


Where Speckled Trout Abound: Helen’s Falls 


-ongour staying and having a day’s 
fishing but we decided to push on, 
and with the boys helping everything 
wasfisoon ready and the Guide’s 
Special was heading south-east, the 
last word being Neal’s who said, 

“If Charlie Fife, the policeman, 
sees you two guys at Latchford, he 
sure will run you in the coop.” 

Our jump for the day was down the 
Montreal River to Latchford, about 
twenty-two miles, with one portage. 
The day was very cold and cloudy 
with one of the heaviest winds I have 
ever had a canoe out in. We did not 


ber of whirl-pools which have to be 
watched, but we had no trouble as the 
water was low. The river had nar- 
rowed up now and as we were getting 
a little protection from the wind, the 
paddles were dipped easily and the 
scenery noted. The shores here were 
covered with a fine white sand and the 
usual second growth, the country 
around having been timbered by the 
300th Co. On rounding our next 
point Pork Rapids appeared. This 
was a busy place in the days of the 
Montreal Rush and even up to 1912, 
but since the railway has started into 
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7 horse railway was all planked on, it 


was good walking. I had all the fun 
however as anyone who has had the 
pleasure of carrying a canoe in a big 
wind will understand. In_ thirty 
minutes we were over and loaded, 
ready for the last lap of the day, 


| eleven miles or so down Bay Lake, a 


<i a widening of the Montreal River, to 


A String of Lake Trout 


Elk Lake, the Upper Montreal Navi- 
gation Co., which ran here has been 


put out of business. One steamer ran 


from Latchford to Pork. The stuff 
was then portaged on a horse railway, 
loaded onto a steamer on this side 
and then up to Elk Lake. We pulled 
up to the old wharf, unloaded and 
then started on an exploration trip. 
First we looked into the old boat- 
house, called the King Edward Res- 
taurant, but such a change as had 
taken place since my last visit. In- 
stead of the spotless tables, and the 
smell of good cooking, there were 
kitchen furniture and dishes, and the 
smellofmould. The Company’s house 
was then inspected but nothing was 
found except numerous empty bottles 
with the best trade-mark on. Alf 
finally sized up all the bottles and 
said, 

“Jack, I don’t think we had better 
drink any of the water around here. 
It can’t be good.” 

But enough time had been wasted 
so with Alf leading with the pack and 
me following with the canoe, we start- 
ed over the portage, which was a good 
mile and a half long. However as the 


} we proceeded to examine her. 
| mounting the deck and shouting or- 


Latchford. Alf however spotted the 
steamer which had been drawn up 


on the shore here to end its days, and 
After 


ders to our fanciful crew, we went 


"| below to the engine room. There 


some expert remarks about the mach- 
inery were made, which I am sure 
would have caused the makers to turn 
over in their graves as I am certain 
they must be dead. The Guide’s 


m Special was soon responding again to 


the dip of our paddles, but the wind 
which had helped us on our first leg 


| was now proving a hindrance as Bay 
§ | Lake, on an average, is one half a mile 


wide, and could roll up a nice swell 
when helped out with a good breeze. 


It was decided to hold the right shore 


half way down until we came to a 
narrows, then cross and the wind 
would be a little off shore, giving us 
some shelter right into Latchford. 
The first stretch worked fine; the 
rollers which were increasing in size, 
lifted us along without the help of the 
paddle. We passed an old camp.of 
Booth’s set back in a bay on our right. 
Then I pointed out to Alf on the op- 
posite side, Portage Bay, which runs 
back two or three miles, there being 
the site of an old Hudson’s Bay Post 
in the south-east corner. Also we 
saw some three hundred thousand 
logs which the Booth Co. have had 
boomed up close to the bay for the 
last two or three years. Further down 
on the same side, standing on the side 
of a huge stone mountain was the 
Jumbo, which was at one time 
worked for gold and into which more 
went in than came out. The point 
where we had agreed to make our 
crossing now loomed up, so pulling in 
to the shore we looked at the gap. 
The swells certainly were going some 
as they were getting the benefit of a 
four mile stretch behind them. There 
wastsilence for a minute or more, then 
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Alf said, ‘“Can we make it?” The 
idea of being held up for the rest of the 
day did not appeal to me and as | had 
lots of confidence in Alf as asternsman 
I said: 

‘Let her go.”’ 

Alf pointed the Special into them 
at an angle as we did not care to ride 
them side-ways owing to the white 
caps. By the time we had made the 
centre the canoe was a hundred or so 
yards further down the river, but the 
swells were rolling now. Alf then 
brought her around more and as the 
rollers were twenty feet or so apart, 
we could easily ride between them 
with our short canoe, but it was like 
a chip, a roller would pick us up and 
with a swoop carry us along until we 


fell behind. The difficulty was™to 
keep our balance. One huge roller 
turned my paddle, while I was pulling 
the bow around and for a minute [ 
thought it was all over; but Alf was 
there with the goods. Swinging the 
bow into a roll he gave me the neces- 
sary water to pull on to regain my 
balance but our point was near and 
swinging to the left, shelter was reach- 
ed. As the Special had shipped water 
and we were beginning to feel gaunt, 
it was agreed to pull in at the first 
decent landing place, the shore here 
being lined with broken rock and thick 
bush to the water’s edge. I was quite 
surprised to hear Alf hallo,“‘Smoke 
ahead.”®? Sure enough there was 
smoke curling out among the trees on 
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a little point ahead. Running into a 
little bay we were amazed to find an 
old lady and gentleman, accompanied 
by a little fox terrier. There was also 
a big green canoe pulled up on the 
shore. We were soon acquainted and 
found that the man and his wife were 
farming near Neal's Landing on the 
Montreal River. Hanson was their 
name. They had left Latchford, for 
their farm, the day before, but the 
wind had held them up and conse- 
quently they had spent the best part 
of two days and a night where we 
found them. They had nothing to eat 
except a few biscuits and condensed 
milk, which they had mixed with 
water and warmed over a fire. Alf 
and I soon got out a meal for four, in- 
cluding the dog, who put a wonderful 
* polish on the plates. We did not stay 
long and with a final warning from 
Hanson to watch out for a rocky 
shoal, which jutted out in the river 
lower down, started off. I was on the 
stern and headed for our last point. 
The water was bad here and we did 
not know whether to portage over the 
point, which ran out in the water 
quite a way, or paddle around it. 
On getting closer it looked very 
swampy, so there was nothing for it 
but to take the trough of the swells and 
trust to our paddle work. We made 
it all right but not without shipping 
the best part of a dozen or more white 
caps, which we quickly baled. out. 
We had perfect shelter now and it was 
not long before a train whistle was 
heard, then we knew the first part of 
our trip was accomplished. Turning 
another sharp curve, the river here 
swings sharp to the north-west, we 
saw Latchford. Pulling into the 
wharf of the Navigation Co., which of 
course, was deserted, we unloaded 
and leaving everything in care of Mr. 
McGregor, whose store is close by, 
we hiked up to the King Edward 
Hotel, a square brick building con- 
taining about one hundred rooms. 
After registering and securing rooms 
and a fix up, I acted as guide and 
started to show Alf the principal 
places of amusement. He was dis- 
appointed however, as all he could see 
was streets with nothing but deserted 
houses and stores. Latchford in the 
days of the Montreal River rush was 
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a busy spot. Then the hotel was al- 
ways filled, and tickets for the trip 
up the Montreal River on the Com- 
pany’s boats had to be purchased four 
or five days ahead. As the rush died 
out, the business dwindled and there 
are only two or three stores now,a pool. 
room, barber shop and boarding house. 
There is a large mill here not running, 


also a dam in the course of erection, — 


but as Alf started to tear off “Fhe 
Deserted Village,’ I knew nothing 


but supper would save him, so back to 


the hotel we went and after a meal, 
which we enjoyed, as it was so dif- 
ferent to our usual snack, withdrew 
into the rotunda of the hotel. Draw- 
ing our chairs up to the big fire-place, 
filled with cracking birch, with cigars, 
in our mouths this time, not pipes, we 


put in a pleasant three hours with the ~ 


boys of the town, during which were 
exchanged stories of the stream, of the 
hunt, all filled with the spirit of the 
North. Then to bed, after leaving a 
call for six bells. 

The call woke us at six and after a 
good breakfast we took our way to the 
wharf and were loaded up by seven. 
Our paddle to-day was Sandy Inlet— 
twenty miles away and four portages. 
With Alf in the bow and me in the 
stern, the Special was soon retracing 
a part of the preceding day’s journey. 
The weather had turned over and it 
was another perfect day, with but 
little wind, head on. The bay was 
soon reached and then our troubles 
began. It was new ground to both of 
us and after cruising around for a 
while and finding no portage, we ran 
on. a camping party, but they knew as 
little as we did. Alf then said: 

“You take the canoe, Jack, and I 
will walk back in the bush and try and 
keep parallel to the shore; if there is a 
trail, I will be sure and cross.” 

This was done and while Alf was 
trampingforit, I nosed about with the 
canoe and found a small creek about 
a yard wide. Following this up I 
struck the landing. Alf soon joined 
me and we were ready for the por-— 
tage, which is not far short of two 
miles and all up hill. Alf started with 
the canoe while I followed with the 
packs. The first part of the trail ran 
close to a big ditch, which some en- 
terprising contractor, in the rush"days, 


is 
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had dug in the effort to supply Latch- 


ford with water from the Annina- 
Nipissing Lake. He failed of course 
as he had solid rock all the way to cut 
through. After a steady up hill climb 
of thirty minutes Alf put the canoe 
down at an old forge. Here we found 
a trail branching off to the right, with 
a sign up, indicating some mining 
claim but the name has escaped my 
memory. After five minutes’ rest we 
started again, the canoe on my shoul- 
ders this time. After another good 
thirty minutes’ climb the Special was 
dropped in a beautiful little sandy bay. 

We were now in Annina Nipissing 
Lake, which is about twelve miles 
long and noted for its lake trout. It 
is made up of two large bodies of water 
both* running south west, connected 
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were eight miles or more, with three 
good portages to make, before we 
camped that night. 

The second arm was much tike the 
first only we pulled up at the Ranger’s 
cabin, on a small island in the middle 
of the lake, on which lived a father 
and son, called La Marsh. They gave 
us some information regarding our 
route, so handing out the smokes we 
passed on. We soon reached the end 
of the lake and instead of taking a 
portage, marked on the left, which 
would have landed us in McLean 
Lake, we ran a small fast stream on 
the right of the lake, which landed us 
in a little pond about an acre in ex- 
tent. Still keeping to the right we 
crossed this and ran another little 
slide into McLean Lake, thus saving 


On Montreal River 


by a narrows running due west. We 
were soon dipping away again and 
after a good stiff paddle, during which 
some beautiful large islands, making 
excellent camping grounds, were pas- 
sed, the narrows were reached. Here 
in the narrows we picked our way as 
there were numerous arms branching 
off in all directions, but by hugging the 
right shore we made it. By this time 
the old trouble had returned, so land- 
ing on a rocky point before entering 
the last leg of the lake we prepared 
dinner. Alf made the fire as usual 
and hung the coffee pail. I also did the 
usual with the bacon and beans, and 
we finished with coffee and a cigar. 
No time was wasted however as there 


a.carry of a quarter of a mile. The 
lake we were now in was about one 
half mile square. ‘The shores were 
low, sandy and covered with second 
growth. Here we also passed a lot of 
beaver houses, piles of broken sticks 
and mud, four and six feet high, but 
did not see any of the inmates, they 
being too wary, but we weve on the 
look out for the poriage and soon 
spotted the white sign of the rangers. 

Pulling into the right of a small 
creek, we unloaded on a pile of broken 
rock. Alf took the canoe and I led 
with the pack. The trail ran along 
the side of a gully and in some places 
could only be followed by the marked 
rock, but after. twenty minutes oi 
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swearing, sliding, etc, Alf dropped the 
canoe into Carrying Lake, a small 
body a mile or more long and very 
narrow. The peculiarity about this 
lake is that it has no outlet or inlet, 
being made up of a dark spring water. 
It was a dismal looking little place 
with not a sign of life of any kind 
around it. The weather which had 
stayed fair all day now took one of its 
usual quick changes and blew up a 
fine rain. 

The portage was soon found tucked 
away in a small bay, and we were off 
as quickly as possible. It was a long 
rocky one and with the wet foliage 
and slippery rock was not appreciated. 
However in thirty minutes, the Spec- 
ial was landed in Red Squirrel Lake 
which runs south-west for a couple of 
miles, having an arm branching off to 
the north for another mile. The water 
was very shallow here, and the sandy 
shores were covered with birch, but 
which did not appeal to us as the rain 
Was now coming in torrents. We 
swung into the north arm as the map 
gave the portage, off a small bay on 
the left hand side. The first bay 
passed did not look right and we 
thought we couldsee to the end, but the 
end of the arm was reached and still 
there were bays. Turning, the first 
one was entered, and sure enough 
there was a small arm leading off it. 
Following this up, the portage hove 
in sight, on the left hand side of a 
small stony creek. Loading was a 
matter of a minute or more and Alf 
taking the canoe, I started off ahead 
with the pack. The trail was good 
and ran up hill through some wonder- 
ful red pine. After twenty minutes’ 
good travelling, the Special was drop- 
ped in the creek, about one half a mile 
down from where we had landed. The 
creek which was very narrow was good 
going, with a nice little current help- 
ing us, but in some places, if the canoe 
had been long enough we could have 
shaken hands across the bends. 
Emerging from the creek, a shallow 
pond filled with rushes was next en- 
tered. Pushing through this, the 
Special rode on Sandy Inlet. Landing 
on the first point, the tent was quickly 
erected and packs put in out of the 
rain. Alf soon had his fire going and 
I firmly believe that if he was dropped 


in the middle of Lake Ontario, he 
could find dry wood and start a fire. 
I mixed up a pair of Knorr’s, which is 
great in cold or wet weather, and with 
the usual supply of bacon and beans, 
fared very well. After supper we 
withdrew into our tent. Wrapping 
our candle in a small strip of paper, 
we stuck both ends of the paper in the 
cleft of an upright stick and had an 
excellent light, and after the usual 
smoke and gossip, cuddled into our 
blankets for the night. 

Alf woke me in the morning and 
made a few gentle remarks about the 
weather. It was still raining hard. 
Alf started a small fire in the door of 
the tent, with which our usual cup of 
coffee was made, but the fire also 
smoked us out so putting on our 
slickers, we started off to see Father 
Paradis, whose farm is close by the 
creek. The Father has been around 
this country for a number of years, 
being one of the early pathfinders up 
here. He certainly has picked out the 


- Eden of this country, having ten or | 
more acres of good levelled land, a 


beautiful bathing beach of a quarter 


of a mile, all sand with just enough ~ 


red pine for shade, and in the bay 
before his house, he has one of the 
finest lake trout spots on the Reserve. 
His farm house is a long, low, wooden 
building, built on the same plan as a 
Six Nation house, with the Father’s 
room at one end, and a dining room 
and kitchen at the other. He had 
three Frenchmen working for him 
besides the cook, Levecque by name, 
who killed “83’’ when it was passed to 
him. The Father was visited next. 
We found him a gentleman in every 
respect, who entertained us all morn- 
ing with tales of his early days around 
this part. Telling us how he got his 
supplies in he said: 

‘““My goods all had to be teamed 
from Haileybury, seventy-five miles 
as the crow flies, the first part of the 
trail being the chain of lakes you boys 
came over yesterday. One year I lost 
two teams in Carrying Lake, which 
would never freeze solid, but the next 
year I ran my trail around it. “At is 
quite different now, however, My 
goods are landed at Temagami by 
train, and landed here ‘by steamer.” 
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The Father then took us in to dinner 
where we made ourselves at home 
with his eggs, milk, and fresh veget- 
ables. On learning that our inten- 
tions were to make Bear Island that 
day, he told us that the last steam er of 
the season was coming up with his 
winter supplies that afternoon and 
that we could go back on it. This 
suited us O. K. as the rain was still 
coming, so after lunch our canoe and 
packs were brought over to the beach. 

Before an hour had passed we 
heard a whistle ard Icoking out saw 
the ‘“‘Bobs”’ of the Temagami Steam- 
boat and Hotel Co. The Father’s 
goods were soon unloaded and putting 
our own on we shook hands, being 
probably the last whites he would see 
for five months. 

The “Bobs” sure had it on the 
Guide’s’ Special in wet weather; and 
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steaming down Ferguson's Bay, 


which was bordered by huge granite 
walls on one side and on the other by 
undulating land covered withred pine, 
we soon swung and passed Devils 
Island under Devils Mountain and 
were ploughing back over our first 


leg, the North-east arm oi Lake 
Temagam1. 
Another hour landed us at, the 


Hudson’s Bay Wharf, Bear Island, 
where the first one we ran into was the 
factor, Harry Woods, who said, 
“Well boys, how did the Special be- 
have?” I gave a five minute recom- 
mendation but Alf’s, ‘“‘She’s a bird” 
meant as much as mine. Leaving the 
canoe in his charge, we shouldered our 
packs and set off for the old Hall, glad 
to get back but pleased indeed that 
we had made our trip of one hundred 
miles in the Guide’s Specia!. ae 


Any of our readers who would like to take this trip, can secure a map of this pore 
by application to the Grand. Trunk Railway Advertising Department, Montreal. 


Steamer Bobs of the Temagami Steamboat & Hotel Co. 


A Canoe Trip from Lake Temiscaming to Lake Abitibi 


Next month’s issue will contain this story of a Canoe 
Trip taken by an American sportsman and his wife through 
the unexplored territory norih of Haileybury, Ontario 


Gyril Carter and Elijah Cunnington Ground-Squirrel Hunting, a most Attractive Sport 


THE TOUTEVOYE SCOUTS 


A Sporting Colony of Old France 


R.. J: “BRASER 


HERE is in the heart of France a little 

English-speaking colony of sportsmen. 

Not “sports” but sport-lovers, for I use 

the term in its highest sense. They are noted 

for their high moral qualities and principles, 

and have a wide reputation as promoters and 

exponents of the arts of fishing and huntry. 

To use a colloquial expression, they are all 
“good scouts.” 

Chief “scout” among this little band is one 
Elijah Cunnington. He is the head trainer of 
Baron Gargau, famous for his blooded racing 
stables. In last year’s race for the Grand 
Prize of Paris the Baron’s entry caught second 
place, due to the efficient work of Elijah. 

Cunnington is a self-made man of wealth 
to-day and is the proud possessor of an estate 
at Toutevoye near the Chantilly Forest 
which was once a royal game reserve. Toute- 
voye itself is a small hunting reserve and the 
favorite gathering ground of the “Toutevoye 
Scouts.” Four times a year they meet at the 
“Rendezvous House” the name by which the 
Cunnington summer home is known to the 
party, and there they indulge to their heart’s 


content in fishing, and in deer, boar, and 
ground-squirrel hunting. The host himself 
has been considered the best shot in France at 
big or small game, feathered, tusked or an- 
tlered. To satisfy his craving in that line he 
has already headed small expeditions to 
Africa and Brazil and now has his eye on the 
Canadian Arctics. 

In the Grand Prize of Paris race of 1913— 
the one in which Cunnington’s horse was 
beaten—the winner was ridden by another of 
the ““Toutevoye Scouts’, George Stern, the 
well-known English jockey. He is accorded 
the reputation of being not only one of the 
cleverest jockies in the world but also of being 
the ablest boar hunter in this sporting colony 
of Old France. Last year at L’Heraule he 
barely escaped being ripped by one of the fierce 
tuskers while aiding a companion who had 
stumbled at a crucial moment. 

George Dufourmentel, ex-soldier and one 
time lion-tamer, who is a popular member of 
the Colony, has spent the last two years in the 
James Bay country and is now the manager 
of the Moose River trading post belonging to 
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the Revillon Freres. It is his ambition to have 
his comrades in sport emigrate to the Northern 
wilds and there settle a new ““Tuutevoye.” 
Other members of the “‘Scouts’”’ are M. Gas- 


siat, who was European golf champion, the 
Carter brothers, Edouard Veuil-Picard, Harry 
Taylor the huntsman, William Pratt, and the 
Belmonts of New York. 


AIMING UNNECESSARY IN GUNS, REVOLVERS 
AND SHOOTING IRONS 


Dr. LEONARD KEENE HIRSHBERG 


Have you ever tried to hit a target with an 
air rifle? Have you ever shot a cork from a 
pop-gun? Did you ever try to pull the long- 
bow and send an arrow forth? Or, perchance, 
have you ever shot a pistol or a gun at a bird? 


If you have you will appreciate the art of 
aiming and hitting the object intended. A 
quick, accurate eye, agile muscles, and good 
control of both are necessary to develop your- 
self into a crack shot. Sharp shooters are by 
no means common gentry. 


From Paris comes now an invention that 
will make anyone a sharp-shooter and a good 
shot providing only his or her hand will not 
tremble from fear, nervousness or any other 
cause. Mr. Charles Pechard, one of those who 
is associated with the Parisian Police System, 
has invented a shooting device which can be 
made with a pistol, a rifle, or any other firearm 
which sends forth not only a searchlight with a 
small dark spot in the field of light, but which 
when the trigger is pulled, causes the bullet 


or other projectile to hit the very spot so 
marked. 

In brief a boy or girl with an ordinarily steady 
hand need only observe in the dusk or dark- 
ness where the little, black spot is in the midst 
of the field of light shot forth from the mouth 
of the firearm, and then pull the trigger. In 
this way there is noneed tosight along the barrel 
of the weapon or to otherwise take aim. The 
bullet will strike exactly where that black spot 
is. 

The little accessory instrument is a little 
metal tube with a lens and tiny electric lamp 
attached toit. The latter is at one end and the 
focusing lens is at the other. Mirrors send the 
light out through the lens. A _ miniature 
electric battery goes along with the weapon 
and can be carried in a separate pocket. 


The amateur absolutely unfamiliar with 
firearms of any sort can feel perfectly assured, 
when using this device of M. Pechard that the 
bird, animal, or target will be hit precisely in 
the spot where the dark place is situated. 
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A DOG’S CONFESSION 


BRUCE JONES 


HE dreary prairie landscape is 
shrouded with the first white 
mantle of winter. From the 

bleak hillside where I am lying, my 
dving eyes survey the scattered homes 
of men who hate me,—because I am a 
thief. I am a wild, cowardly, hunted 
thing; at first sight you might think 
I am a fine big handsome dog. I have 
heard some of the women in_ the 
settlement remark upon my fine ap- 
pearance—they did not look at me 
very closely; but the men who hand- 
led me knew better. I masquerade in 
a heavy luxuriant black and white 
coat, the hair of which is long and 
curly; and has been brought to per- 
fection by constant exposure ;—but it 
feeds upon my bones. Pick me up, 
and you will be surprised! I weigh no 
more than any full grown, and well 
fed cat. Look at the ugly scar across 
my nose, and again just over my left 
eye: there furrows were ploughed by 
small shot; mark my right front foot 
which has been crushed to uselessness 
ip a strong steel trap. I have been in 
constant pain for many moons now; 
I suffer most from my tail. See the 
stout cord bound tightly round it with 
its frayed end blowing in the cold 
wind! That’s where a man tied a can 
to my tail with some heavy weight in 
it which made a terrible noise as it 
care bounding behind me; it caught 
in a hummock as I fled in terror, and 
the sudden wrench dislocated my tail. 
The pain was so great that I was un- 
able to continue my flight, and I 
stopped, and severed the cord with 
ny teeth. Higher up you will find my 
tail bound again with stiff baling wire: 
the men thought they had effectively 
secured mre to torture when they at- 
tached it to me with that, but my 
teeth were stronger than they knew. 

I am too crippled to hunt the scanty 
wild game now, nor can I steal enough 
food from the farm-yards to keep me 
alive. I cannot show you my worst 
affliction; that lies hidden beneath my 
splendid coat:—a heart constantly 
hungering for the Man-god whom [| 


. 


have disobeyed; and who has left me 
to this terrible punishment. 

Before I die I want to tell the other 
dogs how I angered the Man-god so 
that he forsook me for ever. Perhaps 
my confession will be a warning to 
others. 

The Man-god and I lived alone on 
the homestead. I protected his crops 
from wandering herds of horses and 
cattle; chased the birds off his fields: 
herded his oxen; killed the gophers; 
retrieved the game which fell to his 
gun, and made myself generally very 
useful: in fact I think that I ranked 
next to the Man-god himself in im- 
portance upon thefarm; he had great 
faith in me; when he was exceptionally 
busy he would send me down to the 
Post Office for his weekly mail which 
I would carry back very carefully in 
my mouth. 

The Man-god was quite proud of 
me, having trained me himself ever 
since he took me from under a heap of 
broken boards in a lumber yard where 
I had been born. He was very strict. 
and used to beat me unmrercifully 
whenever I did wrong; but as I grew 
up the whippings became few and far 
between. My greatest happiness 
consisted in trying to please him, and 
in showing him what a good brave dog 
I was. 

The Man-gcd shared all his reals 
with me, and always took me into his 
confidence; and I knew the instant he 
was happy or unhappy, hopeful or 
discouraged. 

One night nearly a year ago now, 
the Man-god and I were alone as 
usual in our little frame shack. Out- 
side a terrible blizzard raged at its 
height, the studdirg and rafters 
creaked and groaned under the strain, 
and the stove-pipe rattled incessantly; 
every now and then tiny puffs of snow 
like the finest sand were sifted into the 
room from unseen cracks to be drifted 
about the interior by chilly draughts. 
Frequently when the wind buffeted 
the little shack with exceptional 
violence, the Man-god would regard 
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the roof and rafters critically; some- 
times placing his hand against the 
studding to feel how it lent itself to 
the strain. I knew he was anxious. 
I had watched him build the shack all 
by himself; he had been too poor to 
put any but the cheapest material 
into his work, only one inch—a very 
stingy inch—of spruce lumber, and 
two ply of building paper separated 
us from the icy blast. I had a very 
comfortable place under the stove 
where I lay and pitied the Man-god 
“who was not so comfortable. ‘The 
shack was full of icy draughts and 
minute particles of fine glittering 
snow, amid which the Man-god paced 
about restlessly with his hands deep 
in his trousers’ pockets, taking what 
comfort he could out of his pipe, and 
frequently shovelling fresh coal into 
the stove. I missed his customary 
merry singing and whistling; and it 
made me feel restless to watch his dis- 
comfort. At lergth I heard him put 
the kettle on, and place some dishes 
upon the table, whereat I commenced 
to lick my chops, and watch his ac- 
tions with increased interest, while 
my large bushy tail commenced to 
dust the floor under the stove most 
assiduously. Presently too, I began 
to smell delicious odours, then I 
watched the Man-god take a can of 
hot fish from the stove and empty its 
steaming contents on to a plate. We 
had not had fish for a long time; the 
Man-god was evidently preparing a 
treat to offset the cheerless night; and 
I sniffed audibly, becoming very alert 
plying my tail vigorously, and licking 
my chops in joyous expectation. After 
setting the supper in readiness, the 
Man-god stood thinking deeply over 
some problem with his hands behind 
his back; it seemed to me that some- 
thing was troubling him. The Man- 
god’s life was one of fixed rules;—in- 
stinctively I glanced at the stable- 
lantern knowing full well that he 
would not think of eating till he had 
first fed his oxen; and on no account 
would any attention be paid to my 
cravings till the Man-god had fully 
appeased his hunger. Imagine my 
surprise then, when I saw him take 
his seat before the plate of steaming 
fish. I marvelled at this new order of 
things, and looked intently to see 


when he should bow his head as he 
always did before commencing to eat; 
but here another strange thing hap- 
pened; instead of bowing his head the 
Man-god looked up; as I saw his face 
distinctly in the lamplight I quaked 
and trembled;—I had good reason to 
fear; the stern expression which had 
come into his face was there whenever 
he beat me; so I lay very quiei, ap- 
prehensive of some portending cala- 
mity. But my fears were groundless; 
the Man-god merely rose, and lit his 
stable-lantern to do the chores which 
he had apparently been going to 
neglect; I noted that he took a little 
more care than usual in adjusting his 
sheepskin coat and cap; then he 
placed his lantern upon the floor by 
the door, and came and pushed the 
table close up to the window, and 
lifted the lamp, and set it tight against 
the pane; for some moments he watch- 
ed while its heat thawed the thick 
coating of frost off the glass; then he 
drew a large red handkerchief from 
the hip pocket of his overalls with 
which he wiped the wet patch which 
he had thawed upon the window-pane, 
then he replaced the lamp close up to. 
the shining black surface which he 
had prepared. He stood and waiched 
his handiwork for one brief moment, 
but was not quite satisfied, and I saw 
him stoop again, when he did some- 
thing which made the flame burn 
brighter. 

Perhaps I was slower than usual in 
crawling forth from my warm place 
beneath the stove, or possibly the 
Man-god was a trifle hasty in his 
actions. I saw him vanish into a 
dense white cloud ere he plunged into 
the black pandemonium without, and 
felt the icy breath of the blizzard cut 
my face as the door slammed behind 
him. Left alone I shivered; and felt 
bewildered. It was an understood 
thing that I accompanied the Man- 
god wherever he went, and if I were not 
actually at his heels when he left the 
shack he would hold the door open for 
a second or two for me; but to-night 
he had been too sudden. The siorm 
seemed to rage and lash about the 
shack with increased fury as I paced 
up and down the floor in my awful 
loneliness; whining disconsolately, 
and#glancing alternately from the 
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door to the steaming supper upon the 
table which looked so tempting, I 
heartily wished that the Man-god 
would hurry back, for I felt very hun- 
sry. With every turn I made I found 
myself growing more curious about the 
fish:—I longed to get a glimpse of it. 
At last I jumped up with my paws 
upon the table, and feasted my eyes 
upon the object of my interest, still 
smoking profusely in the radiance of 
the light behind it;—it certainly did 
look tempting;—yet no hunger how- 
ever great, would induce me to steal 
any of it. No! I was far too well 
trained for that! Nevertheless, a cer- 
tain nervous restlessness came over 
me, whether generated from the ex- 
citerent of beholding that delectable 
heap upon the plate before me, or 
from consciousness that I was already 
steeped in sin by having my feet un on 
the table, I cannot say; but somehow 
one of my paws slipped vnon the 
smooth surface of the ancient-looking 
oil-cloth, and went right through a 
hole where it hung over the edge of 
the table: in mv endeavours to with- 
draw my entangled foot I fell clumsily 
the whole weight of my body drag- 
ging everything off the table. There 
was a loud clatter of falling dishes; 
something hot burnt my foot; and the 
broken lamp flickered and went out, 
leaving me in the blackest darkness 
the only thing visible being a tiny ray 
of light where the fire glowed like some 
evil eye behind the solitary draught- 
hole of the box stove. I went off 
yelping, to sandwich myself once more 
between the hot stove and the bare 
floor, but this comfortable retreat was 
little or no consolation to me now. I 
sobbed, and whined, and quaked, as 
I fearfully contemplated the awful 
crime I had committed, and vividly 
recalled the frequent whippings 
whereby the Man-god had endeavour- 
ed to instill into my youthful mind 
the sacredness of the table. He would 
return presently and, as I pictured to 
myself what would happen when he 
found his light extinguished and his 
supper op the dusty floor I howled in 
alarm. 

I do not know how long I lay in 
abject misery under the stove. The 
fire died out, and the room got icily 
cold, and still the elements fought 


furiously without; but the Man-god 
never returned. I had ceased to fear 
his approach now; and did not care 
how much he would flog me if he 
would only come back; to be left 
without him was far worse than any 
whipping. The Man-god had never 
punished me so severely before, I 
wriggled miserably from under the 
stove; and all night long I paced de- 
jectedly back and forth, howling, and 
moaning my woe to the angry bliz- 
zard which only howled back at me, 
ard laughed in derision at my de- 
solation, and continved buffeting and 
lashing the little shack in fiendish 
glee. 

As the faint grey light of day per- 
mitted me to discern the dim outline 
of the room’s meager furnishings, I 
nosed over the frozen food upon the 
floor, but I could not eat. As the sun 
rose, the blizzard died down, and 
gradually it became perfectly calm, 
the only sound reaching me being the 
continuous rattle of my restless claws 
unon the bare boards of the shack’s 
floor, and sharp cracks like pistol 
shots which came from the ice in the 
kettle which had been boiling when 
the Man-god left me. 

Night came on again, yet my ever 
alert ears listened in vain for those 
familiar footsteps; and I became the 
most miserable of dogs. 

At last after days of such agony, 
and when nearly dead from starva- 
tion I heard the tinkle of sleighbells, 
and the plunges of heavy horses as 
they broke through deep frozen. drifts 
which surrounded the shack. With 
intense excitement I scrambled on top 
of the table striving in vain to find 
some break in the dense veneer of frost 
upon the glass to see outside. Then 
came the crunching of many feet upon 
the snow as men approached the 
shack. I sniffed the air and knew that 
the Man-god was not among them, 
and I became very savage. They 
opened the door; but I stood there 
with bared teeth barking furiously; 
for a moment they hesitated before 
my hostile aspect till one of them 
came forward and tackled me with a 
blacksnake whip. I flew at him, and 
bit him severely, when one of the 
others kicked me savagely hurling me 
to one side; then they entered, shut- 
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ting me outside. They were not long 
in the shack, and when they came out 
I renewed the fight; still, armed with 
the cruel whip and pitch-forks, they 
succeeded in taking the oxen out of 
the stable and leading them away in 
spite of me. I hung about shack and 
stable for many days, the only living 
thing on that dreary homestead, 


—_e 


sometimes with great effort climbing 
the precipitous sides of the hay-stack 
or running to some more distant knoll. 


and looking abroad with hungry eyes 
for him who had forsaken me. 
hunted in vain over 
starving, stealing, 
dying. 


I have 
a thousand trails, 
hunting, waiting, 
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The Story of a Big Trout and the ‘‘Princess”’ 


Ray GIDDINGS 


long. legs swinging indolently, 
as he watched the drooping 
grasses revive under the gentle show- 
er. To his distended nostrils came the 
fresh scent of trees and flowers and a 
vague undefinable longing filled his 
heart. Suddenly he stiffened, head 
held high as though listening to a call, 
and as suddenly sprang to his feet and 
entered the house, emerging a minute 
later with a line and a handful of 
hooks. As he skipped down the steps 
the sun thrust its mischievous face 
through the clouds and beamed down 
warmly and approvingly. He paused 
a moment near the entrance to the 
field to roll up his overalls and laughed 
light heartedly as he swished through 
the grass, receiving a shower of spray 
over his bare legs at every step. 
Presently as he entered the dimly 
lighted aisles of the big woods there 
came to his ears the tinkle of the brook 
as it slipped joyously over the smooth 
stones, and he paused, casting his eye 
around for a straight sapling to serve 
as a pole. On the bank of the stream 
he spied one, a long slender willow, 
and a couple of strong quick slashes 
of the knife brought it down. His deft 
fingers quickly tied the line to the end 
of the pole; as quickly jabbed the worm 
on the hook; and the first cast sent 
bait and hook well out in an eddy near 
the opposite bank. He waited a few 
minutes, then impatiently jerked out 
the line and cast again. A third, 
fourth and fifth cast met with no suc- 


Bi sat on the back stoop, his 


cess and he jerked out the line with a 
snori of disgust and threw it behind 
him. Stretching himself out on the 
bank, with chin buried in his hands, 
he lay still, listening to the burble of 
the stream and the numerous voices 
of the woodland. 


A tetering snipe alighted on the op- 
posite bank, wagging his tail so ab- 
surdly that Boy broke into a shout of 
laughter, at which the bird with a 
startled Peet! Peet! flew wildly down 
stream. The frantic balancing of a 
grasshopper on a shoot of grass next 
attracted his wandering attention; 
but even as he looked the insect fell 
spinning into the brook. There was 
a swirl, the splash of a broad tail, and 
the grasshopper disappeared from 
sight 

“Gee! What a Trout!” said Boy in 
an awe struck voice as he gazed into 
the eddying depths. ‘‘Jer-usaiem! 
Ef I could only ketch one like that. 
I’ll get me some hoppers and try.” 

He jumped nimbly to his feet, 
raced down the path to the sunny 
meadow beyond, which was now quite 
dry, and captured in rapid succession 
half a dozen grasshoppers. These he 
stowed in his back pocket and covered 
them with his red handkerchief. 

*“Now,”’ he said with boyish super- 
stition, as he walked back to the 
brook, ““Ef this big hopper don’t spit 
eny tobacco I'll let him go, but if he 
does on the hook he goes. 

‘Grasshopper, Grasshopper Gray, 
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Ef you spit tobacco you ‘wort get 


away.” 
“Jiminy! He spit a quart. Thet’s 
gocd luck, all right. Here goes.’ 


Profiting by the lesson he had just 
received, he sent the hook spinning in 
the air to fall neatly on the opposite 
bank. A quick jerk and it circled 

naturally into the stream, while Boy 
with the pole grasped tightly in his 
hands, looked on with a beating heart. 
A Flash! A Tug! and he was fast to a 
three pound trout, every inch a fight- 
er. The slender pole bent almost 
double, the line fairly sizzled through 
the water with the frantic rushes of 
the big trout, but Boy held on gamely, 
easing the pole whenever he had the 
chance, meeting the rushes like a 
veteran. Then suddenly without 
warning the pole snapped, and Boy, 
leaning far over, lost his balance and 
shot headlong into the stream. To 
the country bred boy this accident 
meant no more than a wetting and the 
loss of the fish, and three strokes 
brovght him back to the bank, which 
he proceeded to climb wearily, tears 
of vexation in his eyes. He was al- 
mcest to the top of the bank when he 
roticed that a portion of the rod was 
roving, actually moving upstream 
egairst the current. - He turred and 
dived with the speed of an otter, and 
as he came up grasped the rod with a 
sun-burned grubby hand and sped to 
the shore. A jerk! Another and 
another speedily advised him that the 
trout was still on and with a joyous 
whoop he grasped the stout line, and 
a mcment later the big fish was gasp- 
ing on the bank. 

“He’s the biggest thet ever has 
been caught in this here brook,’’ Boy 
said as he executed a war dance. “T’ll 
show him to the Major. He’ll have 
fits. Gee I sure am wet, but it was 
worth while.” 

“Worth while? I should say it was 
worth while,” said a voice behind him, 
and Boy wheeled around quickly to 
behold the most beautiful young 
wer an. that he had ever seen in the 
course of his ureventful life. From 
. the crown of her jaunty white felt hat, 
to the soles of fhe neat high boots, she 
wes es dainty as a Princess, Boy 
thovght. A fluffy wheat-colored mass 
of hair, a roguish nose, jvst the least 


bit turned up, a pair of wide grey eyes, 
and two of the reddest kissable lips, 
turned Boy’s head completely. He 
endeavoured to speak but a choking 
gurgle was the result, and he shuffled 
from foot to foot, cheeks aflame and 
eyes cast down until the vision came 
to his rescue. 

“My, he certainly is a beauty, and 
you are a lucky boy as well as a good 
fisherman to get such a one. Do you 
know, I have been fishing this stream 
all day and have only three small ores 
to show for it. And I wanted to get 
a big one oh so bad,”’ she concluded 
with a dainty sigh. 

*““T guess he is the biggest that has 
ever been taker out of this yer 
brook,’ Boy said shyly. “Major 
Stone got one last Saturday that 


weighed two pounds, but I think this- 


yer one is lots bigger.”’ 

‘“‘T’m sure it is larger,’’ the Princess 
returned, ‘“‘and much prettier. See 
how those orange colored spots stand 
out, and that beautiful pink tint. 
Truly I never imagined a trout could 
be so beautiful. If I had that fish I 
certainly would have him movurted, 
he is so beautiful. My, how I wish I 
had been lucky enough to catch 
him.’ 

A darirg thovght care into Boy’s 
mind. Why not give the Princess the 
big trout. But then, it was such a big 
one, and he did so want to crow over 
Major Stone with his fine tackle and 
all. Again, most likely the yourg 
lady only had a day or so to fish out of 
the whole year while he had every 
sumirer afternoon. Yes, he decided 
generously, he would give it to her. 
After all, it wasn’t so much. Just a 
trout. 

‘“Won’t you please take this one,’ he 
said hurriedly. ‘“‘Ef I take it home, it 
won't be mounted, just be eaten, and 
lost. And ef you take it and have it 
mounted it will always be where 
you can. see it and and—”’ 

“Oh, but I simply couldn’t rob you 
of your fish, and yet, as you say, it 
would be better to have it mounted 
than simply eaten. Yes, I’ll take it, 
and you are a dear, dear, generous 
bov. Come here!” 

Boy tock a cautious step forward, 
and the princess, stooping imprinted 
a kiss on his warm red lips. For a 


a 
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moment he stood perfectly still, as if 
dazed, then with a sudden cry turned 
and dashed wildly down the path. 
Her eyes followed him wistfully for a 
moment, then slowly she picked up 
the trout and as slowly walked away. 

Boy sped homeward with hot 
cheeks, but with a curious feeling of 
elevation which led him to receive the 
scolding for the neglect of his work 
with never a word. Even when, as a 
punishment, he was sent to bring the 
cows from the big pasture a mile 
away, a task usually allotted to the 
hired man, he did not complain, but 
started out with a cheerful face and a 
merry whistle. As he walked through 
the fields, taking great breaths of the 
clover scented air the roseate 
thoughts of youth filled his mind. He 
would be a pirate and sail the main, 
and after a short and highly adventur- 
ous career would settle down. Or 
better still, he would be a Doctor, 
whom he considered next in rank to a 
pirate; would cure poor sick people 
and not charge them a cent: rich 
people who could afford to pay he 
would charge. Then at last, when 
wealthy and famous, he would seek 
the world over for the Princess, and 
when he found her they would marry 
and settle down to live happily ever 
after. 

The musical jingle of Brindle’s bell 
broke in on his meditations, and with 
an Apache shout he charged down on 
the surprised cattle. All the way 
home he played Indian; sneaking up 
beside the cows and administering 
hearty whacks with his willow broad 
sword; dropping flat on his stomach at 
the whistle of a gopher, to craw! along 
noiselessly and cautiously, but always 
before ne could get near, a hurried 
series of squeaks announced that he 
had been discovered, and that the 
little animal had dived down its bur- 
row. 

*“Hi there!” came a voice as he 
neared the barn. “‘Cut out that durn 
foolishness and bring those cows in 
right. Of- all the tarnation dough 
heads I ever seed you are the worst.” 

Boy recognized the voice as belong- 
ing to Si, the hired man, whom he told 
in a very large and mouthy voice to go 


to thunder, at which the enraged Si, 


pitchfork gripped tightly in a mot- 


tled paw charged down with the grace 
of a calf. Boy ran to the woodbpile, 

and safely ensconced on the top turo- 

ed the air blue with a well chosen vol- 
ley of epithets. 

He turned. His mother was stand- 
ing in the open doorway, but, from 
the worried look on her broad coun- 
tenance, he knew he was safe, and 
leisurely descended. 

“You'll ketch it now,” Si began 
with a snicker, but stopped short as a 
well aimed piece of bark bounced off 
his hairless pate. 

“You caught it, you bet,” 
yelled, as he made a break for 
house. ‘“‘How did you like it, 
bald head?” 

““Hen-ery! Shut up and come heve 
this minute. I want you to take this 
parcel up to the train and send it back 
by express. I'll show that store that 
they can’t stuff off any old goods on 
me.. No sir. Not on Sarah Ann 
Dobson. There. That’s the whistle 
of her at Peaceful Valley now. Hur- 
ry a 

Boy sped through the summer 
twilight, hands clenched tightly, head 
held high, like the picture of the racer 
that adorned his bedroom wall. 
Wouldn’t it be fine, he thought, if the 
fate of a City rested upon his speed 
and endurance. He certainly would 
get there and with lots of time too— 
But here he stubbed his toe and 
slowed down, his freckle face dis- 
torted with pain. 

The train whistled at Kelly’s cros- 
sing as Boy dashed up the steps, and 
handing the parcel to the Express man 
who grumbled something about peo- 
ple who are late, he walked jauntily 
down the platform, whistling merrily. 
Near one of the baggage trucks he 
spied Red Dugan, who greeted him 
with a shrill “Hey! Come _ here, 
Jim,’’ and promptly dived back into 
the small crowd of city people, who 
were waiting impatiently for the train. 
Boy dodged cleverly through the 
crowd, and took his place beside Red 
who was gazing open mouthed at 
something in a fishing basket. He 
moved closer. It wasa fish. Yes, his 
fish, and leaning against the truck, 
talking in whispers “to a young man 
with his hat turned up in front, was 
the Princess. Instinctively he moved 


Boy 
the 
old 
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behind Red and as he did so, she 
turned and said gayly to the crowd: 
‘‘T want you all to come over and 
have a taste of this trout to-morrow, 
and, by the way, I guess the pair of 
gloves for the biggest fish comes to 
me. 

Amidst a chorus of chatterings and 
laughter, Boy turred away, sick at 
heart, and walked blindly down the 
steps. In front of him suddenly 
loomed the pompous figure of Si, who 
stopped him and said, ““Your Ma 


says to hurry home. She wants to get 
you ready for thet there sociable or 
festival or whatever it is. Mary Ellen 
told me to tell you that she’d wait for 
you,’ and here Si winked ponderous- 
ly. ‘‘Nice girl that. Going to take 
her?” 

‘“Not on your life,’’ Boy gritted 
out, «Not for me.” 

Then he leaned over and whispered 
confidentially in Si’s ear, “‘ Keep clear 
of ’em Si. They’re all deceivers.”’ 
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The Tale of a Fish Tersely Told 


JOHN MANNING 


combat certain diseases all that is neces- 
sary is to innoculate the patient with 
the profession calls 
This treatment 


Mleembat: Science has proven that to 


dead germs ( “bugs” 
them ) of the same family. 
gives Pann 

My point is coming. 

It has been said that love of fishing is a 
mania—a disease. Like cures like, and so to 
cure a bad attack of fishing fever, I deter- 
mined to treat it as Science said it should be 
treated—by a dose of fishing. 

Plans were made and, true to an under- 
standing arrived at in the days that are gone, 
Saturday afternoon was decided upon as the 
psychological — time. Circumstance was 
mother to the choice. 

The party was composed of a local servant 
of H. M. Customs, his son of 12 years—a 
small boy in point of stature, but the “real 
thing” as I know him,—and an obscure news- 
paper man. ‘The first objective point was a 
small wayside station about seven miles from 
Port Arthur. The size of the community may 
be understood when itis stated that the popul- 
ation could be numbered on the fingers of your 
hand. ‘Through trains do not stop at such 
places and the Port Arthur ticket agent de- 
clined to sell us tickets. But the love of fish- 
ing will not be set aside so readily.. A hurried 
conference with the engineer wins that good 
man’s promise to “‘slow down”’ sufficiently to 
allow the anglers to alight. He must like the 
sport too, bless him, for he kept his promise. 

It is now shortly ‘after mid- -day. 

Our second objective point was a nameless 
little creek which starts up somewhere in the 
hills and meanders in a tortuous journey to the 
shores of Lake Superior. It was a noble day 
> for walking; the air was balmy and all the hills 
were glowing with a mantle of variegated wild 
flowers which God created to make burned 
lands look beautiful. ‘The first part of the 
trail was two miles on the railway track and 


ended where the little creek flowed through a 
culvert. Our real work began here. We 
scrambled over virgin territory with high 
hopes, only to find the stream in a condition 
which made angling seem almost absurd, if 
not impossible. 

There had recently been a heavy rain, near 
neighbor to a cloudburst, for the water had 
been coming down in torrents bearing with it 
debris of all kinds which lay stranded and 
tangled all along its course. The water had 
receded and was now babbling over pebbles, 
gurgling and eddying in and out of the brush, 
and anon making music as it tumbled down in 
pretty little falls, with here and there little 
pools. Our day with the speckled trout seem- 
ed destined to be a failure. There were three 
of us in the disappointment, and we shared s 
according to our temperaments. The lea 
of the trio, His Majesty’s servant, resolved 1: 
to give up while there was a chance; the sma 
boy just itched to make his first attempt at 
fishing, and the newspaper man accepted the 
situation philosophically, determined to make 
the best of what looked like a bad job. The 
mutual atmosphere cleared immediately. The 
first cast landed a nice fish each for the leader 
and the newspaper man, while the small boy 
danced with excitement. We followed that 
stream for miles through underbrush, tangled 
growth, and wet grass waist high. Nothing 
doing. But “Hope springs eternal in the 
human breast.” 

It is now supper time. Our pack sack con- 
tained good things to eat. A huge fire was 
kindled on a high flat rock about forty feet 
square. The sight of the blaze had a re- 
juvenating effect on jaded spirits, and a 
wholesome meal, rendered doubly welcome by 
the vigorous tramp in the open, put us in the 
frame of mind to fish again. 

Half past five had arrived and we would 
have to start back by eight to catch the only 
night train to leave from the little wayside 
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station. The leader suggested that he fish up 
stream, the newspaper man down stream. It 
was agreed. I was glad of my assignment be- 
cause a short time before I had seen a likely 
looking pool. 

The distance from the camp fire to this pool 
was not great but the way was rough. Pre- 
sently I found the spot. It was fringed with 
shrubbery and contained old logs and brush— 
just the place,—I reasoned, for the speckled 
beauties to hide themselves. 

I carried a steel rod, a medium weight line 
but only had one small gut hook left after my 
several tangles in the bushes during the after- 
noon. What I lacked in paraphernelia was 
made up in eager expectation. The hook was 
baited with a large angle worm. Everything 
adjusted, I made a cast, and waited. 

Patience is a virtue,—a necessity when you 
are fishing. So attentive were the mosquitoes 
to my person that I was forced to lay down my 
pole and return their attentions. Having 
temporarvily rid myself of the pests I thought 
to resume fishing. 

I picked up the rod again only to find my 
line was caught. This always means a strug- 
gle with naughty words and then a lapse into 
mental palsy. 

The best thing to do in such cases is to 
adopt some theory of action without delay, 
and put it into practice without hesitation. 
Then if you fail you can throw the responsi- 
bility upon the theory. 

Now, in regard to freeing a fishing line, 
there are two theories. The first and simplest 
theory is to sever your line and attach a new 
hook. The second theory is to free your hook 
by gently pulling it from many angles until you 
find the correct one. But, I only had one 
hook. Obviously then, there was but one 
course open to me. 

I put it into practice. 

The message that was communicated to me 
from underneath that pool was that my hook 
had attached itself to a water-soaked bit of 
wood. It was heavy and just moved slightly. 
Gently did I pull the line from two or three 
angles. No release. Then I abandoned all 
theories and gave it a decided little jerk. 

At this moment that hook of mine started 
to travel around the pool in a most uncanny 
fashion. Visions rose before me of monster 
trout, then of devil fish, My excitement 
grew. Starting to reel in my line to shorten 
the distance between me and my captive, I 
found that a knot in the line prevented this. 
I laid down the rod. It too, became possessed 
of demons. 

It was now time to take desperate measures. 

I knelt on the river bank, and slowly, hand 
over hand, shortened the line. I could not be- 
lieve my own eyes, when, swish, rose a speckled 
beauty. Never was there such a fish—at least 
in my limited experience. In the excitement 
my hat fell into the water and in endeavoring 
to save it, I lost hold of the line. 

The excitement grew forthwith. 

I recovered myself and started in to land the 
beauty. Laboriously I untangled the line and 
started te shorten up again. At last the fish 
came to the surface of the pool, much against 
his own inclinations. The distance between 
us grew shorter, there was now but two feet. 
Would I get him? Would that line hold him? 
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These were the questions that flashed through 
my mind. I almost touched him, when alas, 
something gave way and he was gone. 

The stigma of being called (or at least 
thought ) a liar rose to my mind if I were to re- 
turn to camp and tell of “the big one that got 
away. 

I reasoned thus: Having “played” so 
strenuously that fish must of necessity come to 
the surface again shortly. 

I lighted my pipe, sat down and waited. It 
seemed quite a while when lo and behold the 
shining belly appeared on the surface. Into 
the water I plunged, but the fish was so large, 
so slippery, and still so active that my attempt 
was thwarted. Wet to the skin I was deter- 
mined to wait. Again he appeared. This time 
I worked along new lines. I did not attempt 
to touch him but made waves with my hands 
that washed him close to.the shore and into 
shaliow water. Carefully I approached, and, 
running my finger gently up his side, slipped 
it into his gill and like a flash threw him out on 
the bank. 

He measured eighteen inches and weighed 
over three pounds. 

~ It was now half past eight and I was due 
back at camp at eight o'clock. 

It did not take long to cover the intervening 
distance. The way seemed smooth with such 
a precious burden. At the camp fire I found a 
small boy very lonely and very uneasy lest he 
should have to stay by himself all night. 

The first thing to do was to get dry. So we 
fired up. The fire served a double purpose. 
It dried my clothes and served as a beacon 
light to guide our leader back to camp. He 
had got lost and the night being dark, had no 
guide until he saw the camp-fire. 

There was nothing left todo but tostay till 
daylight. It looked like good weather, so we 
adapted our anatomy as best we could to the 
many irregularities of out-of-door upholstery. 
“Tired Nature’s sweet restorer” soon had us 
in dreamland. Everything was quiet until a 
peal of thunder and a flash of lightning pro- 
claimed an approaching storm. This was at 
3.30 a.m. The party pack sack contained a 
silk tent which we hurriedly put up, but the 
weather man suddenly changed his mind and 
beyond a sprinkle which did not even spoil our 
fire, he confined the downpour to Thunder Bay 
which, by the way, is aptly named. } 

Breakfast at five o’clock and a feast of 
fresh berries right off the bushes. 

On returning to the little station we found 
there was no passenger train till 10 p.m.; but 
by a little diplomacy we persuaded the tele- 
graph operator to stop an_ early freight. 
Boarding a coal car, we arrived home safe and 
sound. A few good cigars squared accounts 
with the train crew. “How did you like your 
parlor car?” asked the engineer. “‘It has 
walking beaten forty ways,” replied the news- 
paper man. 

Relating the experiences at the newspaper 


office next day the story was received rather 
incredulously by members of the staff. The 
accountant was particularly skeptical. To 


convince this doubting Thomas he was in- 
vited to dinner and when the speckled beauty 
was brought to the table he remarked with 
nonchalance: ‘You darn fool, why didn’t you 
have thal fish mounted.” 


The Passing of 
Cy Warman 


“The world is poorer for the loss 
Of one whose every thought was kina; 
He found the good beneath the dross, 
All sweetness he was quick to find; 

He sang his songs and went his way 
Rich with the love of those who heard; 
His lips it seemed were formed to say 
The cheerful and the friendly word. 
His harp lies broken at his side, 

But we who heard will not forget, 

The cheer his presence once supplied 
Is lingering among us yet. 

Farewell, old friend, and may you find 
Sweet peace where honor shall belong, 
To one whose every thought was kind 
Whose love could blossom into song.” 


_ The words of this little poem, written by Sam E. Kiser, the famous poet of the 
Chicago Record-Herald, in memory of his close friend and fellow-writer, Mr. Cy 
Warman, who died in St. Luke’s Hospital, Chicago, on April 7th last, will fittingly 
express the feelings of many of those who knew and loved the genial poet, song 
writer and author. Mr. Warman was born at Greenup, Ill. in 1855 and was edu- 
cated there. He started life as a farmer and later became a wheat broker. Sub- 
sequently he became a locomotive engineer and it was while in this occupation that 
he received the inspiration for the stories and poems that so endeared him to the 
railroad men of North America. When Mr. Warman came to Canada he was at- 
tracted by the great development of the West and his stories of the building of the 
railroads soon attracted the attention of the Grand Trunk officials, so that about 
ten years ago he became prominently associated with the publicity Department of 
the Grand Trunk. At his funeral which was held from his home in London, Ont., 
two vice-presidents of the Grand Trunk, Messrs. J. E. Dalrymple and H. G. Kelley 
were among the eight who carried the casket to its resting place in Mt. Pleasant 
Cemetery, the others being: G. T. Bell, passenger traffic manager; H. R. Safford, 
chief engineer; H. G. Elliott, general passenger agent; J. D. McDonald, assistant 
generai passenger agent, of Chicago; W. P. Fitzsimons, commissioner of industries, 
and F. H. McGuigan, formerly manager of transportation and construction. Mr. 
H. E. Horning district passenger agent, Toronto and Mr. Wm. Riddell, publicity 
department, Montreal, were also in attendance. 


Mr. Warman was at one time president of the American Association of Press 
Humorists and possessed a rare and delicate sense of humor. He had the facuity of 
making many friends—and of keeping them. He was, too, a lover of nature and 
therein lay much of his fine descriptive power. As a student of wild life he became 
interested in its protection and delivered many lectures on this subject. A propos 
of his acquaintance with the life of the wild is the little contribution to the April 
number of Rod and Gun entitled “‘A True Tale of Temagami,” wherein Mr. War- 
man gives an entertaining little sketch of an encounter he had with a “ma-moose”’ 
in the Highlands of Ontario. Among his best known writings were “Tales of an 
Engineer,” ‘““The Express Messenger,” ‘‘Frontier Stories,” ““The Story of the Rail- 
road,” “The White Mail,” “The Last Spike,” ‘“‘Weigi of Temagami ‘and other 
Tales,” ard a book of poems. y 


AN AUGUST DAY’S OUTING 
FROM MT. CABOT, ASPY BAY, C.B., 
AROUND CAPE NORTH. 


JAMES S. MACDONALD. 


magnificent August day was breaking 
A on the hills and waters. There was a 
ments of our northern summer, as we sailed 
from Aspy Bay for a long day’s outing around 
one of the wildest, grandest and least known 
points of the great sea-board of Cape Breton. 
To reach our destination we had to sail 
from Mount Cabot, formerly called the Sugar 
Loaf, across the now placid waters of Aspy 
Bay, a loch or arm of the sea, which for scenic 
loveliness is unequalled in this part of North 
America. The character of its natural beauty 
is that of the western coast of Scotland be- 
tween Oban and Cape Wrath, with the addi- 
tion of the softer outline of hills wooded to the 
summits, instead of rugged heights of bare 
rock, and mountains grim, which rise from the 
wild waters of the western seas of old Scotia. 
The spruce foliage, which clothes the Cape 
Breton hills from base to highest elevation, 
gives an ever green and vigorous appearance 
during the entire year, which can only be ex- 


- pressed in words by that magnificent sentence 


“In verdure clad.” 

Aspy Bay is blocked from ocean inroads by 
a great natural bar which extends across from 
Mount Cabot on the north to Dingwall on the 
southern shore, leaving but a narrow entrance 
for the waters of the great harbour inside. 
The bar, which is over two miles in length, 
is mentioned in the very first description of 
Cape Breton, by the French writers, on 
America of the 17th Century. 

For two centuries it was constantly used by 
the French fishing companies for drying cod, 
preparing the fish for export to the French 
centres of trade, Harve and St. Malo, from 
whence after culling and sorting, great quanti- 
ties were exported to the Mediterranean, par- 
ticularly to Naples and the Levant, and to 
distant points of the West African continent. 
This great sand bar now magnificent in the 
morning light, has had a history of vast in- 
terest to all interested in the past of this part 
of Canada, but here we leave it. 

“A swift tide was sweeping through the 
channel as we cleared the entrance on our way 
northward. ‘The gentle breeze off shore en- 
abled us to hold our way leisurely along out- 
side the bar from the entrance to the harbour, 
to the very foot of Mount Cabot. The sun 
promised a warm, if not a hot day, and with 
the elements of ccmfort and enjoyment about 
us in the way of a roomy boat, and the com- 
panionship of two persons who were full cf 
health, vim and enthusiasm, the grandeur of 
the shores along which we were sailing, and 
the fact that dull care and the daily grind had 


‘ smooth sea, a warm western zephyr’ 
’ softly blowing, and all the bright accompani- 


been left behindjus for aZbrief time, made a 
combination that was very favorable to that 
“dolce far niente’ so often longed for and so 
seldom attained. As we proceeded the full 
glory of those great northern hills came grad- 
ually upon us. At the extremity of the range 
the Giant Cape North, from which the entire 
range is named, loomed up grandly in the 
bright atmosphere. Then came Mount 
Murray, showing great seams and scars below 
its summit left by tempests that had raged 
around its base. Now it lay in placid grand- 
eur its sides literally covered with blueberries 
for it is well known for its production of this 
piquant and refreshing berry which attracts 
both man and bear. After Mount Murray 
come Grey and Minto peaks, named in honor 
of former Governor-Generals, then following 
in the full glory of the morning, the lovely 
Mount Cabot, the finest of all these romantic 
hills in historic associations, ranking first in 
the very starting point of the history of the 
northern continent of America. The peak 
long known from its conical shape as the Sugar 
Loaf has been well identified as the Prima 
Vista of Cabot in 1497. This honor, claimed 
heretofore for Labrador, Newfoundland, and 
even for the Madamoiselles of the Magda- 
lenes, was during the discussion which fol- 
lowed the visit of the delegates sent to Halifax 
by the Bristol merchants to celebrate the 


- 400th anniversary of the great discoverer 


Cabot, conceded to the great peak of the Cape 
North range. Aspy Bay was the point which 
first greeted the gaze of the discoverer on that 
eventful morning centuries ago. Dr. Moses 
Harvey of Newfoundland, who during the 
course of a long life-time devoted to this great 
problem the research demanded by it, and 
who after having examined all the data extant 
pertaining to the question, made a most 
patient and thorough investigation of the 
matter, unmistakably proclaimed the Prima 
Vista of Cabot to have been none other than 
the splendid peak of the Sugar Loaf, Aspy Bay. 
Sir John Bourinot, the noted litterateur, re- 
membered for his exactness in research and 
honesty of purpose and respect for all genuine 
and substantial authority, on this historic de- 
bate strongly supported Dr. Moses Harvey, 
and proved definitely in a paper remarkable 
for its strength, profound reasoning and 
lucidity, that Mount Cabot, Aspy Bay, was 
the Prima Vista of the great discoverer. 

Aside from these two great authorities and 
from personal observation, I remember well a 
trip to the Western coast of Newfoundland in 
the Harlaw several years ago. When re- 
turning to Halifax and within twenty-fiv: 
miles of Cape North, it being a clear day, I 
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could distinctly see a peak resembling a small 
tent, the Sugar Loaf, appcaring in the clouds 
near the horizon a full hour before the lower 
ranges of the Cape North hills were visited. 
The Prima Vista should, from a Canadian 
standpoint, be marked and honored by the 
Nova Scotia Government and the Historical 
Society of the Province. 


Next to Cabot looking north is Mount 
Alice, a peak not so prominent as the Prima 
Vista but showing a splendid outline in the 
clear atmosphere. ‘Then in succession follow 
Mount Zwicker, Mount Avis, Mount Mac- 
donald and Teneriffe, with other lofty points 
gradually lessening in the distance, but all 
with attractions peculiar to the range and 
locality. 

As we proceeded north the freshening breeze 
carried us swiftly along to Sparling’s Brook, 
an indent in the mighty circle of hills which 
betokened great convulsions of nature ages 
long gone. ‘The paths, well defined along the 
foot of the heights, showed up clearly here and 
there as we passed along until rounding the 
bold crags Cape North, in all its mighty 
grandeur of frowning cliffs and precipitous 
heights perpendicular from base to summit, 
rose from the expanse before us. The breeze 
had died away. Smooth water, like glass 
brilliant in its purity, was around us. The 
light-house on Money Point and buildings 
with steam fog alarms and whistles were in 
sight and the Fairy Beaches and deep sandy 
coves, were good illustration, in their close 
conformity with awful crags and caverns hol- 
lowed in the cliffs by sea and storms, of the 
familiar classic of Hercules and Venus. In the 
bright sunshine and the peaceful aspect of 
summer seas it was hard to summon up the 
horrors of winter months, when the waves 
dash high on the bleak cliffs surrounding the 
coves and beaches of the Cape of Storms and 
the dreary monotony of the solitude, beset 
with fields and mountains of ice, remains un- 
broken. ‘This region cf storm, brilliant and 
peaccful at the time of our visit to it, is for the 
greater part of the year a dreary and grim 
reality to the mariner. ‘“‘Night foundered 
barks” and ship wrecks have given this Cape 
the “ultima thule” of our continent a terrible 
record fer unnumbered disasters. But this 
morning we thought not of the storms, for here 
was peace and a glassy sea. A swim around 
the very point of Cape North was proposed 
and in two minutes we simultaneously plung- 
ed into the placid but refreshing waters, and 
swam and floated over depths full fifty fa- 
thoms beneath us, in a picture of sunshine and 
beauty. In less than a quarter of an hour we 
regained our boat and were on our way to Bay 
Lawrence, an inlet around the cape, interesting 
as a sheiter from the great storms, which for 
months of the year rave round this locality 
and beat upon a shore celebrated for the 
teirois of its surf and the bull-dog strength of 
its undertow. At Meat Cove we landed for a 
brief hour and then to complete our trip went 
on to Cape Lawrence, a point celebrated for 
ihe suddenness of its storms. Whereas, say, 
at 10 o'clock a dead calm prevails, at 10.30 a 
violent gale may be raging and at 11 the sea be 
running mountains high. When thus, it is 
good-bye to any unfortunate enough to be 


caught in its toils. Now it was at rest and 
most invitingly beckoned us to come but 
visions of the Sirens and the dangers of even 
listening to their songs warned us to be gone 
and take our way back, so instead of landing 
at Bay Lawrence—tempting as it looked—we 
turned for home. By this time we had sailed 
and rowed along a shore which at every mile 
revealed new beauties of hill and rock and sand 
combinations. As we again rounded Cape 
North we could plainly see the famous island 
of Saint Paul, fourteen miles distant. In the 
brilliant afternoon sunshine it looked an abode 
meet for the angels, but it is an isle over which 
the angels weep. Hundreds of ships and 
thousands of lives have during the past four 
hundred years been lost on its fog surrounded 
and surf beaten cliffs and with Sable Island 
and its shoals, St. Paul’s runs a tight race in 
the black celebrity of its disasters and the 
terrors of its record in the nautical world. 
Cape North, St. Paul’s and Cape Ray, their 
light-houses in sight of each other, form a 
great triangle of horrors in fogs, tides and 
storms, which have made their names famous in 
the annals of our commercial world and given 
a memorable notoriety to the neighborhood. 
A wrecking company some years ago at St. 
Paul’s while at work diving for iron work trom 
a steamer wrecked there, recovered over four 
hundred anchors during their operations there 
in one summer. Some of these anchors were 
identified by their stocks as belonging to 
English Men-of-War lost two hundred years 
before on this terrible island. 


Our run back to Aspy Bay was before a 
summer wind which died away as we ap- 
proached the Bar. As we entered the Bay the 
day had almost closed as we rowed slowly 
across the beautiful loch which lay between 
the harbour mouth and our destination at 
Mount Cabot, from which we had started fif- 
teen hours before. The way across the centre 
of the loch was chosen by us all as the best 
route to notice the atmospheric effects of the 
evening lights and shades amid the hills, and 
they: were really superb in their variety and 
splendour. The stil waters reflected every 
point of interest about the Bay, as the 
shadows of the great hills gradually grew 
deeper. The grandeur of the sunset was al- 
most eclipsed by the mellowed radiance of the 
after-glow which covered sky and mountain 
and water with an exquisite beauty all its own. 
The hills gradually took on a softened hue 
as the lights faded, and finally as we ap- 
proached Mount Cabot, the scene in the fading 
twilight had almost disappeared in a mist of 
lovcliness. The faint echoes of voices from the 
darkening beaches, the indescribable but wel- 
come breath of saline aromas from sea-borne 
areas outside the Bar,which finally died as thsy 
blew towards us, all made up a tout ensemble 
of perfect enjoyment worthy of remembrance 
by the three voyagers who had seen the 
beauties of Cape North scenery under so many 
novel and favorable conditions, and amid so 
much to please and so much to remember. 
A recent writer of distinction in Britain, 
who not long ago made a lightning trip by 
wheel and rail through a part of Nova Scotia, 
has written a volume on ‘““The Province that 
has been passed by.’ <A better title would 
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have been, “The Province Unknown,” as 
really the great mass of our Canadian country- 
men know but little of our position, our 
scenery or our history. In time this will all be 
changed. In the near future our Western 
Canadians will discover the unrivalled beauty 
of our Province and view with surprise the 
resources and progress of a country which has 
so long been unknown to the greater number 
of them. 

The Historical Society of Nova Scotia who 
have been erecting suitable tablets to the 
memory of the many Nova Scotians who have 


In various ways achieved greatness, should 
without delay, move in this almost national 
matter of erecting some suitable tablet or 
obelisk to the discoverer, Cabot, at Cape 
North. The mountain could be made of easy 
ascent for visitors by stations for rest and ob- 
servation on the way up, and it may be here 
mentioned, that from the summit of Mount 
Cabot the Cape Ray Lightshouse, Newfound- 
land, sixty miles away, can be easily discerned 
on a fair, clear day. This region is really a 
beauty spot of our Vominion and should be 
no longer unknown to our Canadian people. 


A PROBLEM FOR THE FISH EDITOR 


JOHN M. Cope.anp. 


Augustus Caesars, when otfending gal- 

ley slaves and Nubian captives were fed 
to prize lampreys, fattened to tickle the pal- 
ates of emperor and tribune, men have ceased 
not to angle and later to wrangle about the 
identity of the catch. Be it a porpoise, a tuna, 
red-snapper, kingfish, sheepshead or swamp 
bass, a dispute is just in the offing as to its 
proper cognomen, as to the scale and tail: 
whether he shows all his teeth when he grins 
or steers his way with a flip of the fins. 


Sox the days of the regime of the 


A Fish to puzzle some Wiseacres 


On this page is pictured a fish that will 
puzzle some of the wiseacres who have likely 
been oiling their reels with the advent of the 
first blue jay. 


Last summer when Bob. Kayjon the guide, 
was pulling us slowly across Lake Consecon, 
Prince Edward County, Ont., on a warm 
August afternoon, all the Waltons in the craft 
spied together the white upturned vest of a 
fish floating aimlessly. A stroke or two 
brought the boat alongside and had the guide 
not been alert to insert his fingers in the gills, 
we would have lost a really vigorous slippery 
customer “all alive, eyes open,’’ evidently 
taking a snooze, whom the fisherman there- 
abouts named Ciscoe. He was a sparkling 
and loose scaled blue and silver specimen 
measuring sixteen inches in length and weigh- 
ing three and three-quarter pounds. 


A year before, at the same period, two of 
these fish, which were never caught in that 
lake with hook, were picked up and those who 
ate the flesh declared it to be very white, 
somewhat dry but quite palatable. The 
question arises, were they ciscoes? If not, 
how would you catalogue them? 


I have been informed that ciscoes came in 
myriads twenty-five years ago up Twelve 
Mile Creek at Bronte and Sixteen Mile Creek 
at Oakville: so numerous were they that gill 
nets were used, the catch was handled in 
strawberry crates and the blue herring, now a 
delicacy, was relegated to the discard. Some 
fish editors contend that these were the 
genuine ciscoe, being marked with a golden 
brownish stripe, averaging ten inches in length 
and weighing about one pound. 

As Lake Consecon and Lake Ontario lie 
parallel, less than three miles apart, the fisher- 
man of the region believe a subterranean pas- 
sage exists and the silver-blue fork tail herein 
described, originated in the larger body ol 
water. They naively explain also, that as a 
result of fighting at great depth, the floaters 
get sand in their gills, ascend and are over- 
come by the mid-day heat. 

Many yarns about the finny inhabitants of 
our splendid waterways—so fishy that they 
smelt, but quite easy to take —have been 
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swallowed hook, line and sinker, but your 
contributor boasts a non-elastic conscience 
and seeks knowledge, no notoriety, regarding 
the ‘‘critters’’ described. 

O she was a fishmonger, 

And how could you wonder, 


Her father and mother were fishmongers too. 
She wheeled a wheel-barrow, - 
Through streets broad and narrow, 
Singing “‘ciscoe and herring, alive, alive O!”’ 
** A live, alive 0-00, alive, alive O-00,” 
Singing “‘ciscoes and herring, alive, alive, OY” 


AN INTERESTING TALK ON 
THE PROTECTION OF ONTARIO GAME 


W: W: Fox. 


O better example of the value of the 
game laws can be offered than the in- 
crease in the beaver and other fur bear- 

ing animals in Algonquin Park during the past 
few years. In this reserve, where the game 
laws are strictly enforced by an adequate staff 
the beaver increased to such an extent that it 
was found necessary to thin them out. The 
pelts were sold to the highest bidder and went 
to a Toronto firm and now the government of- 
fers for sale live beaver, otter and other fur 
bearers to parties wishing to engage in the new 
industry of fur farming. ‘This is very en- 
couraging and gives promise of the preserva- 
tion from extinction of our valuable wild ani- 
mals. Unfortunately outside the park the 
same cannot be said. 

Algonquin Park is but a dot on the map of 
this great North land and beyond its bound- 
aries game and fur have not a tithe of the pro- 
tection they have within. It is not that the 
game laws of the province are inadequate, but 
rather that their enforcement cannot be car- 
ried out as rigidly as within the park. The 
country is so large and the wardens so few 
the wonder is that the laws are enforced at all. 
Just as long as the “free trader” can buy 
beaver and otter pelts, just so long will these 
anmals be taken by the trappers, both red and 
white. I know of an Assyrian buyer who was 
fined two hundred dollars for having beaver 
pelts in his possession not long ago and an- 
other buyer, a former news agent on the rail- 
way, who was fined a similar amount last year. 

The last named is still in the business but 
so far has eluded capture. In Marter town- 
ship North of Englehart on the T & N. O. 
railway there is a stream that had eight dams 
onit. These were destroyed, the beaver killed 
and the colony exterminated. Again up near 
lake Sesekinika another large colony was an- 
nihilated two years ago and a beaver has not 
been seen there since. These are instances 
that came under my own observation and 
there must have been many others that I nor 
anyone else have heard of. And this slaughter 
can be primarily laid at the doors of the buy- 
ers, for if the pelts could not be sold no one 
would trap for them. When one remembers 
that many shop keepers, hotel and boarding 
house keepers, railway employees and even 
commercial travellers here are ready to pick 
up pelts where there is enough in it to make 
it worth while, the destruction of the beaver 


dams may readily be explained. 

But not only are the fur bearers relentlessly 
pursued, but that noblest of all the denizens 
of the great northern forest—the moose, is 
slaughtered in and out of season and it is only 
occasionally that the butchers are brought to 
book. At Dane a short time ago thanks to the 
efforts of a game warden who followed the case 
for three months, two men were each fined 
fifty dollars and costs for killing a cow moose 
and two calves. The bull was also killed, but 
they had a license for that. It was sold to a 
couple of men from Ohio for $100 and the 
animal shipped to their home there. Of course 


it cost the hunters in fines all they got for the - 


animal but then they had the meat of the cow 
and calves for nothing. 


Foreign navvies on railway construction are 
also responsible for much of the killing of 
partridge and hares near theircamp. In many 
places the game has been almost exterminated 
by these pot hunters, who devote their Sun- 
days to shooting and snaring. They know 
well enough that the law prohibits fire arms on 
government work, but they conceal their guns 
in the woods, and some of them are expert 
enough with the pistol to kneck over a part- 
r.dge or a hare as one would with the rifle. 


Fire rangers are game wardens as well, but 
many of them are such only in name and pay 
no attention to enforcing the law on their beats, 


Those who are best qualified to judge, men 
who have lived in this country for years and 
are sincerely in accord with the provisions of 
the game laws are of the opinion, that the 
number of game wardens should be materially 
increased. The employment of overseers at 
what may be termed a “retaining fee’ is of 
little use. The remuneration is not sufficient 
to induce them to give the attention to the 
matter it deserves and they are not suffi- 
ciently independent of their neighbors to en- 
force the law as it should be in every case. 


Perhaps there may be an improvement in 
the administration of the game laws, thanks 
to the efforts .of the present Superintendent of 
the Provincial Game and Fisheries depart- 
ment assisted by the real sportsmen and 
nature lovers of the country. Much could be 
done in the schools to popularize the study of 
the fauna of the province and instil in the 
youth a love for our wild animals and their 
preservation. It cannot begin too soon. 
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A FISHING OUTING ON GHOST RIVER 
ALBERTA 


H. E. Dosson. 


any map of Canada and follow along the 
C. P. R. until you come to Morley in the 
Morley being some 


4 tier Ghost River, where? you ask. Take 


Province of Alberta, 
seventy miles west from Calgary. Look dir- 
ectly north and you cannot miss it. Its south 
and north branches flow into the Bow River 
near Radnor. It comes direct from the Rockies, 
clear, rapid and icy. Such is the Ghost. 

The north branch is twenty miles from 
Morley. One can go in by pack ponies or, 
better, get an Indian who will act as escort 
for five or six dollars. In any case call at the 
trading store and ask for Mr. Wellman. 

On Saturday, July 26th, 1913, five of us left 
Calgary at 7 a.m. We obtained supplies 
enough to last us one week, from the trading 
company, and John-Two-Young-Men with his 
buckboard to drive us over the twenty miles of 
the Eau Claire Lumber Company’s tote road. 


Never having taken this trip you will read 
this and then forget all about it. If I could, 
however, I would impress it on your mind so 
that when next you are in this neighborhood 
and need to get away for a holiday you will 
recall the Ghost River and give it a try-out. 

We expected it to rain and rather expected 
-as much as three-quarters of the week to be 
cloudy. This proved not to be the case, for 
which we were duly grateful. Five of us left 
Morley at 10 a.m. and John-Two-Young-Men 
jolted us along at such a good gait that we 
reached the south branch at 2 p.m. Here we 
lunched, watered our horses and loafed for a 
couple of hours. 

Some one has said that the Indian belongs 
to a stolid race, that he is true to his friends 
and death to his enemies. John didn’t take 
kindly to us from the start, and tried to forget 
us as we advanced. We had no beer with us. 
Until John discovered this he was hopeful, 

ut when the discovery had been made he 
pecame noticeably morose. Let us forget him 


as he forgot us. I shall not mention him again 
unless it be to say that he asked for twenty 
dollars to take us back to Morley at the end of 
the week. 

As the sun began to dip behind the “Devil’s 
Head Mountain” we reached the north fork, 
near which was our dwelling place for the next 
few days. Smaller than the south branch, 
though just as promising and clear, it wound 
in the gathering dusk through deep, pine-clad 
ravines, ghostly and beautiful. We were led 
to think of the legend which is connected with 
this river and of how it got its name. 


During one of the tribal wars, the legend 
goes, between the Sarcees and the Stoneys, a 
brave of the latter tribe in full war dress, came 
riding along one of the high ledges of the 
Ghost. The moon for a moment hid his face 
behind a cloud, and in the uncertain light 
horse and rider went flying over the precipice. 
The place is shunned by Indians now, because 
on certain nights when the moon 1s hidden and 
the river cast in shadow, horse and rider are 
said to hover over the rapids which roar at the 
base of the ledge. 

But darkness is falling and we can have no 
comfortable campfire until the tent is up and 
we are all fixed snugly for the night. 

After breakfast the next morning we were 
soon off and away to the river, our fishing rods 
and flies in good order. 

One good thing about the Ghost there is no 
temptation to crawl along the banks and re- 
turn dry-shod at the end of the day. The 
banks are steep and the river shallow, except 
for the deep holes and eddies where the trout 
are. The water numbs your feet on a cloudy 
day but when the July and Augusksun makes 
you “peel off’? your top-shirt, the? the water 
fairly entices you. People say that trout bite 
only in the early morning and towards sunset. 
We hadn’t time to prove the truth cf this as- 
sertion. We fished late and early and in be- 
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tween. We covered some eight or nine miles 
up and down stream. Tired. That scarcely 
expresses how we felt at the end of the first 
day’s up-stream work. “We must rest up 
next day” we promised ourselves, but a good 
night’s rest made a vast difference in our 
feelings and we were up early and at it again. 

A brook joins the Ghost one mile from camp 
down the Devil’s Head Valley. I never saw 
gamier brook trout than we caught there. 
They did want the Black Gnat and Brown 
Hackle that day and nothing else would 
satisfy them. 

Below the falls on the Ghost there is a deep 
hole. The ‘“‘big ones” are there but they don’t 
fancy Silver Docs and Hackles. Minnows 
are precious there. The ‘big trout feed on 
them and you must cater to the taste, however 
perverted, of the dwellers of the hole. 

Five such days slip away all too quickly. 
Finally came our last evening incamp. For a 
last try I slip away from the merry crowd 
around the supper fire. I have the big pool all 


to myself. It is dusk. For the fourth, the 
fifth and many more casts I am unrewarded. 
At last it comes. It’s bound to come, for it is 
said that one can have anything he wants if he 
only wants it hard enough. I wanted that last 
big one and I got h'm. 

Again convention and form oppress. I want 
to utter one long whoop of joy, to do a war 
dance to the river god around this big glisten- 
ing offering. Do I do it? No. As though it 
were the most ordinary and every day oc- 
currence I throw the trout on the grass beside 
the fire, as an islander throws the trophies of 
the chase at the feet of his dusky mate, and to 
the exclamations and eager questions I reply: 

“Oh, he’s not too bad.” 


It is good to get away occasionally from the 


monotony and routine of daily work. It is 
good to return to work taking back a whiff of 
the out-of-doors. If you wander some day up 
the same trail among the foot-hills, look for 
our camp ground on the spruce covered bank 
above the falls. 


THE POOR FELLOW COULD’NT SLEEP 


HREE sports from Dummer, ardent 
T admirers of the gun, wended their way 
across the rocky shores at the head of 
Stoney Lake and on up into the country to the 
north, where they hoped to bag some game. 
Night overtook them as they neared a large 
beaver meadow, and here, ‘n a little shanty 
used by the owner while gathering hay, they 
decided to seek shelter for the night. A fire 
was kindled, supper prepared, a hearty meal 
disposed of, and pipes lit, ere they climbed to 
“roost.” 

To distinguish them we shall dub our 
friends, John, Dick and Bob. 

Now, John was a tong, lanky, lean indi- 
vidual, of few words, well satisfied with him- 
self and the world, and a crack shot who 
would 1ather hunt than eat. Dick, by calling, 
a farmer, was a wiry man, a bundle of nerves, 
who took his vacation with all seriousness. 
Bob was a fat, massively built fellow, who 
looked as if he had never missed a meal nor 
lost anight’s rest in his life. A great melancholy 
haunted him, however, for he was ever be- 
moaning the fact that he could not sleep. 

A few spicy, hair raising yarns were reeled 
off. At length Bob, with a heavy sigh, sug- 
gested that they roll in. 

“All I hope is,”’ says he, “that I sleep beiter 
than I did last night.” 

The shack boasted only of one bunk, into 
which the three crawled. It was not long be- 
fore a heavy sleep spread its mantle over the 
trio, and the rafters were soon vibrating with 
their swelling snores. 

*Twas midnight; John awoke with a start 
as he heard something walking on the roof 
just over their heads. He gave Dick a prod 
in the ribs, but it was quite unnecessary, for 
he, too, was intently listening, as best he 
could between Bob’s snores, to see if he could 
make out what it was. 

“Let’s get up,’ whispered John. 

“No,” cautioned Dick, “‘my rifle is right at 
my head, I'll let sliver from here. *T'would be 
too bad to waken Bob.” 


Reaching up to the shelf he grasped the 
rifle and holding it straight up at arm’s length 
he let drive in the direction of the noise. To 
their consternation the monster fell with a 
heavy thud and rolled to the ground. Quietly 
replacing the gun Dick pulled the blanket up 
to his chin and proceeded to dream of the buck 
he was going to shoot on the morrow. 

Morning came; already the sun was shining 
in through the window. John called to his 
companions to get up and pay for their beds. 
Bob was the last to regain consciousness. 

Propping himself on one elbow he used the 
free hand to clear the cobwebs from his drowsy 
orbs. Taking a long, lingering look at his two 
pals, who were by this time almost dressed, he 
queried: “Well, boys, how did you sleep?” 

“Fine,” said Dick, “how did you get along, 
Bob?” 

“Not very well, Dick, I rolled and tossed all 
night,” groaned Bob. 

John passed out through the door. 

““Come on out and see what we shot last 
night, boys,” called John. 

‘“What who shot?” growled Bob. 

“What Dick shot,” sang John. 

“That’s right,’ said Dick, “I sure pinned 
something crawling around on the roof.” 

“Like the mischief, you did,”’ persisted Bob. 

‘““Come and see, then,’”’ retorted John, as he 
poked his head in at the door. 

Bob did not wait to finish his toilet, but 
sallied forth, muttering: ‘“You guys have gone 
crazy.” 

His eyes nearly bulged out of his head as he 
beheld a huge porcupine lying on the ground. 

“Well Vl be blowed,” stuttered he, as he 
stood there shivering, ‘““when did you shoot 
that?” 

“Last night,” sang the pair. 

Bob could not be convinced that a gun had 
been fired off at his head until he saw the hole 
in the roof. 

As he sat down to lace his boots he splut- 
tered: 

“Well I'll be jiggered.” 
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THE NINTH ANNUAL CAMP 


The Camp will be known as ““Upper Yoho 
Gamp.” 

It will open on Tuesday, July 21st and close 
on Tuesday, August 11th. 

Railway Station. 

Members going to the camp will leave the 
train at Field Station on the C. P. R. 

At this point Mount Stephen House, one of 
the Railway Company’s comfortable tourist 
hotels, will be available to make a start for the 
camp. 

All members proposing to stop at the hotel 
over night should make reservation for rooms 
well in advance of their arrival. Rates $3.50 
per day up; American plan. 

Transportation 

Field is reached by the C. P. R., which in 
conjunction with other Canadian Railways 
will give visitors to the camp a one-way-fare 
return rate. The rate applies only in Canada. 
When details are completed, a special railway 
circular will be issued to all applicants for 
camp accommodation. 

The camp will be pitched near timber-line 
in the Upper Yoho Valley at a point distant 18 
miles from Field. Arrangements will be made 
to convey those attending, and their baggage, 
from Field to the end of the driving road at 
Takakkaw Falls, a distance of ten miles. From 
that point it will be necessary to walk eight 
miles to camp. 

Take the trail up the mountain from the 
C. P. R. Camp at Takakkaw Falls to the high 
Yoho Valley trail and follow same to the 
Little Yoho stream; then turn west and follow 
the trail to the camp. Sign posts will be 
placed to point the way. 

Those who so desire can drive to Emerald 
Lake Chalet, distance 7% miles, and then walk 
12 miles to the camp. 

An all walking route is from Field by 
way of Burgess Pass, distance 15 miles. This 
is the most spectacular route. 

A special circular describing the various 
routes and giving scale of charges by the 


transportation company supplying vehicles, 
will be issued at the same time as the railway 
circular. 


Who May Attend 


Accommodation will be prepared for two 
hundred persons and applications therefor 
will be registered in the order in which they 
are received by the Secretary-Treasurer. 

Except as hereinafter provided, the Camp 
is open to Club members only. All members 
belonging to Honorary, Associate, Active and 
Graduating grades may make application for 
accommodation. 

Members to be eligible for the camp must 
be in good standing, that is, have paid all ar- 
rear of dues and dues for the current year. 

Duly accredited representatives of literary 
and scientific bodies, of standard magazines, 
and professional photographers will be given 
the same rate as Active members. 

Active and Associate members are privil- 
eged to bring their wives or husbands. Mem- 
bers desiring to do so may bring their own 
tents and space will be assigned for them, but 
they must do their own pitching and brushing. 

Graduating members, before coming to 
Camp to make their qualifying climb, should 
consult their family physician as to their phy- 
sical ability. The Camp Committee will as- 
sume no responsibility in this connection. 

Charges 


All members attending and those placed in 
the same category will be charged at the rate 
of two dollars and fifty cents ($2.50) per day 
while at the camp. This does not include 
transportation or hotel expenses. 

For transportation of baggage 
Field and the Camp one dollar per lot, each 
way, will be charged. : 

For transportation of baggage between main 
camp and subsidiary camps twenty-five cents 
(25c ) per lot, each way will be charged. 

A limited number of saddle ponies will be 
available from Takakkaw Falls to the camp. 


between 
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The charge will be two dollars ($2.00) each 
Way. 

‘ Baggage 

All the baggage for the Camp must be pack- 
ed in dunnage-bags, war sacks, or soft bundles. 
Boxes and suitcases will not be accepted for 
transportation. 

No person attending will be allowed more 
than forty pounds (40 lbs. ). A double charge 
will be made for each lot of baggage in excess 
of this amount. Baggage for camp will be 
weighed. : 

No baggage will be received for delivery at 
the Camp unless securely labelled with a pro- 
per tag inscribed clearly with the owner’s name 
and the words ‘“‘Alpine Club of Canada, Yoho 
Valley Camp.” Labels for the return Journey 
can be had from the Secretary at the Camp. 

Heavy baggage must be left at Field. All 
baggage for the Camp must be ready at 8 
a.m., as the baggage wagon will leave at that 
time; otherwise baggage cannot come until 
the following day. : 

Members desiring detailed information as 
to a suitable outfit should apply to the Secre- 
tary Treasurer, Banff, who will send a circular 
of complete information. In addition to the 
articles enumerated thereon, members are 
recommended to bring rubber drinking cups 
and to have their climbing boots well nailed. 
Swiss edge nails can be had at the Camp and 
boots will be nailed by the Swiss guides pre- 
sent on the payment of a small fee. ; 

Swiss edge-nails are too large for Ladies’ 
boots. The ordinary Hungarian nails pur- 
See at any hardware store are most sult- 
able. 

No lady climbing who wears. skirts or 
bloomers will be allowed to take a place on a 
rope, as these have been found a distinct 
source of danger to the party making the 
climb.  Knickerbockers, with puttees or 
gaiters, and sweater, have been found ser- 
viceable and safe. Skirts are fashionable 
round the camp fire. 

General Information 

The period of the camp has been extended 
with the object in view of enabling those who 
desire it to have a longer holiday in the 
mountains, and also to give those who have 
only a short time at their disposal a greater 
range of date. 

Please notify the undersigned at the earliest 
possible moment of your intention to attend 
the Camp. Ask for information on all points 
in this circular that may not be clear to you. 

Annual Meeting 

At the Annual Meeting this year, which is 
always held during the life of the Camp, new 
officers will be elected to carry on the ‘work of 
the Club for the ensuing two years. So far 
the Club has been singularly fortunate in the 
men who have been good enough to give so 
much of their valuable time to its service. It 
is the duty of the members to elect an equally 
strong Executive, but members should re- 
member that the Club ought not to depend 
entirely on the work of its officers, but that 
each one should do his best to make the wark 
easy and the burden light. 


Climbs and Expeditions 


The main camp, 18 miles from Field, will be 
pitched at an altitude of 6700 feet in the 


Upper Yoho Valley. It will be situated near 
timber line. A subsidiary camp will be placed 
close to the Yoho Glacier. 

The Yoho Valleys present the climax of 
Alpine scenery in the main range. Here, 
within a small compass, is found a magnificent 
assortment: open park-like forests, picture 
lakes, waterfalls dropping hundreds of feet, 
alpine meadows ablaze with vivid bloom, 
tumbling icefalls, and wide stretches of ice- 
field, bordered by rock and snow-clad giants 
rising sharply in mid-air, their crests oft hid- 
den in billows of white cloud. 

Climbs 

Among the peaks that may be climbed are: 
The President ( 10,287 ft. ), the Vice-President 
(10,049 ft.), Mr. Marpole (9,822 ft.), Mt. 
Kerr (9,384 ft)., and Mt. Carnarvon (9,964 
ft.) on the south side of the valley; Kiwet- 
inok Peak (9,512 ft.) and Mt. Pollinger at the 
head; Isolated Peak (9,224 ft.), and Whale- 
back (8,559 ft.) on the north side; Mt. Mc- 
Arthur (9,882 ft.) Mt. Habel (10,361 ft.) 
and Mt. Collie (10,315 ft.) from the Wapta 
Icefield. To the east, across the Yoho River, 
Mt. Gordon (10,336 ft.), Trolltinder (9,414 
ft.) and Mt. Balfour (10,731 ft.) can be 
reached. 

Graduating Climb 

Any glacier-hung peak that fills the neces- 
sary qual'fication will be accepted as a 
Graduating climb. The President ( 10,287 ft. ) 
will be the one most easily reached. It is an 
excellent rock and snow climb. 


Expeditions 
From the main camp. 


(1) Via Emerald Pass between the Presi- 
dent and Mt. Marpole, descend to valley be- 
low Mt. Carnarvon, Yoho Pass and high trail 
home. 

(2) Same route out, stop the night at 
Emerald Lake Chalet, return next day via 
Yoho Pass, Michael’s Peak, Vice-President 
and President to camp. 

(3) Mt. Marpole, low peak between Mts. 
Marpole and Carnarvon, Mt. Carnarvon, 
descend via Emerald Lake Chalet for night, 
next day via Yoho Pass, Michael Peak, Vice- 
President and President to camp. 

(4) Kiwetinok Peak, Mt. McArthur, Wap- 
ta Icefield, return between Isolated Peak and 
Whaleback. 


From Yoho Glacier Camp 


(1) Cross Yoho Glacier, ascend east 
branch of Yoho River, Fall of the Waves, 
Diableret Falls, Glacier below Mt. Balfour, 
Vulture Col, Wapta Icefield keeping north of 
Mt. Gordon and home via Yoho Glacier. 

(2) Same route via Vulture Col, cross 
Main Divide, descend Bow Glacier, Gordon 
Canyon and camp for night at Bow Lake, re- 
turn next day north of Mt. Gordon via Yoho 
Glacier. Bedding and food must be carried 
on this expedition. 

(3) In same manner Hector Lake can be 
visited via Balfour Glacier. Both expeditions 
(2) and (3) would be very strenuous though 
well worth while. 

There are many other expeditions that can 
be arranged to suit those who desire strenuous 
work and can carry a covering to sleep in and 
food for two days 
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Features 

There are many magnificent alpine features 
that will be seen going to the camp and may be 
visited while at it, notably:— 2 

Waterfalls:—Takakkaw Fall (drop 1,000 
ft.), Twin Falls ( drop 400 ft. ), Laughing Fall, 
Fall of the Waves, Diableret Fall, Upper and 
Lower Kiwetinok Falls. Particularly in- 
teresting is the head of the Twin Falls, where 
the water seethes and boils in an immense 
cauldron before taking the leap into space. 

Lakes:—Emerald Lake, Twin Lake, Sum- 
mit Lake, Kiwetinok Lake, Twin Falls Lake, 
Bow Lake, Hector Lake and Trolltinder Lake. 
All are most gloriously colored. 

Glaciers:—Yoho, Habel, Emerald, Balfour, 
Bow and Daly. 

All the features above named. are splendid 
instances of the wild beauties of nature in her 
primeval fastnesses. They are well worth a 
visit, but necessarily demand considerable 


physical exertion to be reached. Those who, 


expect to see such sights from an arm-chair, 
or the top of a tallyho, had better stay at 
home as the camp will be unable to furnish 


either. 
Orders 

Each day’s programme will be posted on the 
Camp’s Order Board the previous afternoon, 
and entries for expeditions and climbs will be 
received thereafter. Implicit obedience to 
Camp regulations and guide’s instructions is 
absolutely imperative. 

No member attending will be allowed to 
leave -the Camp without reporting to and 
obtaining permission from the Officer of the 
Day. This _rule is necessary to insure the 
safety of those out on climbs and expeditions 
as thereby the Camp authorities know the 
whereabouts of each member, in case of a non- 
return, and foolhardiness is kept in check. 

Camp Committee 

The Director of the Club will be in charge of 
the Camp and will be Chairman of the Com- 
mittee appointed to attend the various re- 
quirements of the Camp. 

Camp Fires 

A special committee will be appointed to 
provide for entertainment around the Camp 
Fire. It is suggested, however, that each 
section from which a number of members 
come should provide one special night’s en- 
tertainment; as, for instance, a Toronto night, 
a Winnipeg night, a Calgary night, an Ed- 
monton night, a Vancouver night, a Victoria 
night, a New York night, and a London, 
England, night: 


Annual Meeting 
In accordance with Clause 15 of the 
Constitution the Annual Meeting of the Club 
will be held during the Camp for presentation 
of reports of the past year’s work and trans- 
action of business. 
This is the year for the election of officers 


for the term 1914-1916 and special interest 
will on this account attach to the meeting. 
There will also be presented a revision of the 
Constitution and sundry other matters deal- 
ing vitally with the Club’s welfare. 
Special Notice 
Address all correspondence with full par- 


ticulars for reply, to 
5. -H.- MITCHEEE, 


Secretary-Treasurer, 
The Club House, 
Banff, Alberta. 


Club House Opens June Ist 


The Club House at Banff will open Monday, 
June Ist. As the accommodation is limited 
application should be made at the earliest 
date to the Secretary-Treasurer, Mr. S. H. 
Mitchell, The Club House, Banff, Alta. 
Provided there is a vacancy, all members will 
be accorded the privilege of putting up one or 
two friends for a period not exceeding one 
week. Ample notice should be given. 

Those who cannot conveniently bring camp 
bedding, may obtain two pairs of blankets, 
one ‘‘comfortable,” and a pillow at the Club 
House for a charge of twenty-five cents a day. 

All parties arriving by day trains will be met 
provided they give sufficient previous notice 
of the train by which they will arrive at Banff 
to the Secretary-Treasurer, whose head- 
quarters for the summer months will be at the 
Club House, otherwise apply to the Chateau 
Rundel Hotel Omnibus, ortelephone No. 100. 
Parties arriving by night trains must go to one 
of the hoiels. 

The rates for all members and for their 
guests will be: During the months of June 
and September, $1.50 per day; during July 
and August, $2.00 per day. 

Every person driven to or from the railway 
station and the Club House will be charged 
fifty cents each way; for each piece of baggage 
a charge of twenty-five cents is made. 

The Club House makes a delightful rendez- 


- vous for members who wish to complete plans 


for expeditions to the interior of the Main and 
Selkirk ranges or who wish to get into training 
for the more severe work of climbing the 
higher peaks. 


ALPINE CLUB NOTES 


Annual Banquets of the Local Sections of 
the Alpine Club of Canada were held in New 
York, Winnipeg, Calgary, Edmonton and 
Vancouver. The Vancouver Island Section 
celebrated the festival at Resthaven, Sidney, 
B. C. All were most successful, affording 
satisfactory evidence of that enthusiasm for 
the mountains which the Club has engendered 
not only among the Canadians but among the 
citizens of other lands. 


There were forty present at the Anniversary 
dinner of the Winnipeg section held March 
27th, at the Fort Garry Hotel, Mr. Justice 
Galt presiding. The guest of the evening was 
Mr. Morley Donaldson, General Manager ol 
the G. T. P. Railway. Vice-President Dr. F. 
C. Bell sat at one end of the long table and 
Convener Aldritt at the other. It was a great 
pleasure to have present for the first time in 
Winnipeg that good friend and life member oi 
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the club, Mr. C. W. Rowley; also the Secre- 
tary of the club, Mr. S. H. Mitchell, looking 
remarkably well after his long holiday in 
England. 

The menu folders and place-cards in the 
club colors were, as usual, the design and work 
of Miss Springate, the local secretary. Each 
contained a different photograph of familiar 
alpine landscape with a legend below drawn 
from the best things yet written in alpine prose 
or poetry. The decorations, which were in 
charge of Mr. Aldritt, were the usual ice-axes, 
alpine ropes and flowers resembling the ava- 
lanche lilies. 

In speaking to the toast, ““The Alpine Club 
of Canada,” the chairman cwelt on the value 
to the communiiy of an alpine club which 
taught men the real art of climbing mountains. 
He had learned that mountainecring was 
something quite other than getting to the top 
ofa mountain. The ethics of the sport in- 
volved accuracy of record and a fine courtesy 
for the achievements of the other fellows. He 
had noticed how careful your skilful climber 
was to report that he had failed of the summit 
by two hundred, or one hundred, or fifty feet. 
Judge Galt thought that an experience every 


summer of high trails induced men to walk a- 


mile or two three times a day during the rest 
of the year. 


In replying to this toast, Dr. Bell spoke of 
the demands at camp upon the older members 
who had acquired some skill in Mountain- 
craft. Those who became acquainted with the 
routes by glacier, col and precipice must ex- 
pect to share the responsibility, season after 
season, of teaching recruits how to climb alpine 
mountains. They must share in all that was 
necessary to make the Alpine Club a factor a- 
like for the Canadian Mountains and for 
Canadian manhood. Dr. Bell took up several 
points in Director Wheeler’s letier of greeting. 

The biennial election of officers will be de- 
clared at the camp to be held in ihe Upper 
Yoho Valley, the voting being by ballot six 
wecks earlier. Dr. Bell urged the members to 
give serious thought to voting; to choose the 
best man. If they did not know which was the 
best man for the office they ought to ask 
questions. Good officers had been lost to the 
club by not taking thought. Mr. Mitchell 
followed Dr. Bell and he emphatically’ re- 
minded his hearers that it was “not upon the 
officers only but also upon every individual 
member” that the success of the club de- 
pended. 


The speech of the Rev. J. J. Robinson, 
Warden of St. John’s College, which came 
next, in which he spoke to the toast ‘‘The 
Mountains” was described as the ‘‘gem of the 
evening.” Mr. Donaldson made a_ neat 
speech for his great railway and Miss Green- 
way’s address which came last, was a series of 
beautiful pictures seen at Robson Camp. 


The Vancouver Island section of the Alpine 
Club of Canada celebrated the eighth anni- 
versary of its organization on March 28th. 
The third annual dinner of the section was 
held at Resthaven, Sidney, the beautiful, but 
little known, summer resort of which Dr. 
Gordon Cummings is the Managing Director. 
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The outside members—for Sidney has nine 
resident members—arrived by the 6 o’clock 
train. “Mire. W.-W. sPoster,— MP S-P the 

“Chairman of the Vancouver Island section, 
had his motor launch waiting for the party 
and promptly conveyed the members by 
water to Resthaven where they were received 
by Mr. A. O. Wheeler, the Father and Manag- 
ing Director of the Club, and assisted by Mrs. 
Wheeler, who since its inception has acted as 
official chaperone and upon whom years ago 
was confirmed the freedom of Club House and 
Camp for life. 


The large and handsome dining room at 
Resthaven looked very cosy and comfortable. 
The tables were a work of art, in the form of a 
horse-shoe, and with their white napery and 
gleaming silver, amidst the masses of flowers 
with which they were decorated, looked like a 
scene from fairyland. The charming results 
achieved were wholly due to Mrs. J. J. White 
who was responsible for the decorations. 


At the close of an excellent menu two—and 
only two—toasts were drunk. ‘“‘The King’, 
and the “Alpine Club of Canada.” The 
latter was proposed by the Chairman, W. W. 
Foster, in a most brilliant speech, terse and 
witty, in which he referred to the excellent 
work the Club was doing towards the develop- 
ment of the mountain ranges of Canada into a 
world’s recreation ground and the enormous 
revenue that would accrue to the country and 
the Province through such development. He 
referred also to the great appreciation the 
various governments interested in the said 
development had for the work done by the 
Alpine Club and that the splendid results it 
had achieved were due most largely to the 
hard work and perseverance of the Director 
and his knowledge of and love for the moun- 
tain regions. 


In response to. the toast, the Director 
sketched the work done by the Club during 
the past summer and outlined the programme 
for the coming one. A resolution of thanks was 
then passed to Dr. and Mrs. Cummings and 
the management of Resthaven, for their 
efforts to make the gathering a delightful one 
and in every way a success. 


The party then adjourned to a glorious 
Camp fire built by Mr. J. J. White, assisted by 
J. P. Scarlett, when songs were sung in true 
camp fashion. The remainder of the evening 
was spent in the ballroom, where the entranc- 
ing strains of dreamy waltz music, rendered 
by Miss Loraa White, held the members till 
midnight, when a special train returned them 
to their homes. 


Forty members and guests of the Alpine 
Club were seated at the tables at the first 
annual banquet of the Edmonton Section 
held on March 28th. The tables were de- 
corated with the club colors —green, gray and 
white —and flowers. The club colors were also 
worn by the diners. Names of the peaks 
visiige were allotted to the various dishes 
served. 
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The toast list included the following: 


‘*Alpine Club of Canada,” proposed by J. C. 


McDougall and replied to by Rev. A. M. 
Dallas and Stanley L. Jones of Calgary: ‘‘The 
Active Members of Cathedral Camp, 1913,” 
proposed by Neville R. Lindsay and replied to 
by Misses K. Walker, E. M. Rife and W. W. 
Gould; “Our Guests,” proposed by P. S. 
Bailey and replied to by Prof. J. A. Allan; and 
“The Ladies,” proposed by A. S. Matheson 
and replied to by Mrs. D. Davies and Miss J. 
English. Musical selections were given by the 
Misses McNee, Spackman, Jean Stuart and 
A. C. MeNee, and the Hudsonia orchestra. 


Mr. Wheeler who was unable to be present, 
sent his annual message to the Alpine Club 
section: 


The members of the Edmonton section are 
as follows: E. L. Fuller (chairman ), Neville 
R. Lindsay (secretary-treasurer ), J. C. Mc- 
Dougall, P. S. Bailey, Miss K. Sharpe and 
Miss K. Walker (members of committee ), 


-Mrs. Archibald, Miss C. Buck, Mr. and Mrs. 


D. Davies, Miss H. Sturt, Miss Bachelder, 
Miss J. Stuart, Miss Rife, Miss E. Zinken, 
Miss A. Black, Miss K. Sharpe, Miss J. Eng- 
lish, Miss James, Miss A. McNee, Miss F. 
Spackman, Messrs. C. Chinneck, Dr. Chin- 
neck, W. G. Carpenter, J. Inglis, B. Whimster, 
Rev. Ac M. Dallas, A. S. Matheson, W. W. 
Gould and Mr. Humme. 


A jolly re-union of the Calgary section of the 
Alpine Club of Canada was held in the Y. M. 
C. A. assembly hall on March 31st. The large 
room had been prettily decorated for the oc- 
casion with evergreens and with pennants in 
green, silver and white, the club colors, a 
splendid collection of Alpine photographs, and 
crossed ice axes and Alpine stocks, under the 
direction of Secretary L. C. Wilson, A. R. 
Dawson and other enthusiastic members. 


About one hundred Calgary members and 
their friends sat down to a dainty supper, 
which was presided over by Stanley Jones, 
K.C., president of the Calgary section, and one 
of the charter members of the club. The 
gathering had as its guest of honor, Mr. S. H. 
Mitchell. Director A. O. Wheeler was not 
able to be present, but sent his usual annual 
message, which was read by L. C. Wuson, sec- 
retary of the local section, and received with 
applause, followed by three cheers for the 
genial director himself, who has been the guid- 
ing spirit of the organization since its forma- 
tion eight years ago. 

In addition to the usual toasts, which were 
interspersed with songs, a splendid ser’es of 
mountain views were shown by Mr. Byron 
Harmon. 

An excellent “recipe” embodying all the 
necessary ingredients of one of the club’s 
annual camps, was read by S. H. Scott, and 


occasioned much laughter by its humorous 


sallies, which hit off some of the familiar sides 
of Alpine life very aptly. 

On March 28th at Hotel McAlpin, New 
York City, was held the fourth annual dinner 
and meeting of the New York section of the 
Alpine Club of Canada. Thirty-six members 
and friends were present including some from 
Boston and Philadelphia. After the dinner a 


brief business session was held at which Mr 
Howard W. Vernon was elected chairman, 
Miss Anna May Mason, secretary and the 
local committee as follows: Mr. Lewis L. 
Delafield, Prof. F. W. Freeborn, Prof. H. C. 
Parker, Mrs. A. H. MacCarthy, Miss Mary L. 
Jobe, Mr. B. S. Comstock. Talks illustrated 
by slides followed, these being given by Mrs. 
Mary Schaeffer on the Canadian National 
Parks; by Prof. Freeborn on the Cathedral 
and Mt. Robson Camps of 1913; and by Miss 
Dora Keen on climbing in the Swiss Alps. 


_The dinner of the English Section, always 
given by Mr. Mumm, was, for practical 
reasons, held the night after that of the 
English Alpine Club. Those present, besides 
the host, were: Mrs. Henshaw, who was in 
England at the time, Mr. and Mrs. Solly, 
Mrs. Dixon, Mrs. Spence, Mrs. Amery, whose 
husband was unfortunately unable to be pre- 
sent owing to his parliamentary duties, Mr. 
Pilkington, Miss Willinck, Mr. Haskett- 
Smith almost recovered from his illness, and 
talking of repeating his visit to the Rockies; 
Mr. G. P. Baker, Mr. S. Spencer, Mr. G. E. 
Howard and S. H. Mitchell. It was a most 
charming evening and Canadian memories 
were a delight to all. 


Mr. Otto Frind writes from New Zealand 
that he has been having “‘some interesting and 
satisfying climbing with Konrad,” having 
made a traverse of Mt. Cook (12,349 ft.) the 
Mt. Robson of that region and under bad con- 
ditions difficult climbing. Mr. Frind and Kon- 
rad bivouacked at about 8800 feet and spent 
nine hours the next day on an ice covered 
ridge. They also made quite a number of first 
ascents of between 8.000 and 9,300 feet. The 
grass and vegetation limit in this region is 
fully 1500 to 2,000 feet lower, he writes, than 
in the Rockies, which means climbs’ of any- 
where from 3,000 to 4,000 feet. Mr. Frind ex- 
pects to be back in Vancouver in June. 


Mr. P. D. McTavish has been spending a 
pleasant six months in Honolulu. If he has 
been doing anything strenuous while there he 
neglects to mention it. 


TREATMENT OF 
GUNSHOT WOUNDS ~ 


Dr. F. Griffith, New York, advises the ap- 
plication of steaming towels wrung out in 
water hot as can be borne during a period of 
thirty minutes night and morning before the 
wound is dressed in these cases. This is con- 
tinued until all inflammation subsides. 

In two cases of pistol-shot wound treated, it 
appeared to Dr. Griffith that septic tempera- 
tures, which at no time developed in either one 
of the cases, were prevented by the active, 
continued use of the cell-stimulating hot- 
water applications. 


THE CALL OF THE WILD 


Hae A ADDEN! 


T -was on the evening of the 
] twelfth day since ascending the 
south fork of the Kinniekinnic 
that I came to his tent, and the end of 
a year’s search. 

The tent was pitched about twenty 
yards back from the river, and om one 
side of a little naturai meadow. In 
front of the tent a fire was burning; 
Bobbie sat beside it playing with a 
child that was sprawling by his side. 
An Indian woman bustled about pre- 
paring the evening meal. ; 

Bobbie did not notice me, and rest- 
ing on my paddle, I called out “How 
do.” At the sound of my voice he 
rose, and walked down to the water’s 
edge. I paddled my canoe to the side 
of the bank, and held on to a tuft of 
grass. 

Bobbie did not recognize me—I 
saw at once. Funny that the addi- 
tion of a beard in my case should so 
alter my features, while ia his case it 
made so very little difference. After 
a few seconds scrutiny, he said, 
‘“How do,”’ and then asked, 

‘* Are: you alone?”’ 

“Quite” I told him ‘“‘and looking, 
for a place to camp. Have you any 
objection to my stopping right here? 
I’]l be glad of company.”’ 

*“No objection here I’m sure” he 
said, and then, with.a laugh that was 
like old times, he added “‘this coun- 
try’s free, you know.” 

He helped me carry my duffle from 
the canoe in silence. Nor did he 
speak a word till we had pitched my 
little tent some fifteen yards from his 
own. ‘Then he asked “‘ Prospecting?’’ 
and I told him no, just travelling. 

We walked back to his fire, and 
with a nod he introduced me to the 
Indian woman. “My squaw’’ he 
said, quite simply. The child came in 
for more attention. 

““This is my little Ada’’ he said, 
and picked her up and kissed her. 

Ada! So the old wound was still 
open! 

We had supper, I his guest by his 
request, and darkness fell. Since kiss- 


ing the child he had hardly spoken a 
dozen words to me. When the chores 
were all finished, even to the little pile 
of kindling for the morning’s fire, the 
Indian woman took the child into the 
Lenk: 

Bobbie filled his pipe with my to- 
bacco, and after smoking in silence 
for a while, he began to talk. 

‘Lord,’ he said, gazing into the 
fire “‘the old memories this tobacco 
brings back’’ and then, after a long 
long silence he asked, 

*“You’re English, of course, to be 
smoking that tobacco?”’ 

“Ves: Ttold hims:. “I’m Englshes 
and added ‘‘ You can buy that tobacco 
almost anywhere in Canada now. 

‘““IT was English once” he said, and 
he told me what part he came from. 
Then, after a few more puffs, he 


started speaking again; and I knew 


from his voice that it was long months 
since he had talked to a white man. 
I kept silent, so that he should say all 
that he wanted to say. For a man 
does not generally let you into his con- 
fidence if you question him. You 
must keep silent would you learn the 
secrets of his heart. 

“It’s this tobacco of yours”’ he said, 
as if he needed an excuse for talking 
tome. “It’s opened up a chapter of 
my life that I thought was long for- 
gotten. How well the taste of it 
brings back the times when I used to 
smoke it.- That’s twenty years ago, 
I guess. I was eighteen then. My 
brother Geoff was a year younger. 
Lord, the times we used to have!.... 


and that tobacco! We used to buy it | 


at the little village store that was kept 
by an old one legged sailor. We used 
to snare dad’s rabbits, and now and 


again a pheasant, so we could buy 


Geoff and I[!— 
Locd, what a pair we 


ourselves tobacco. 
Geoff and I! 
were!”’ 

And he went on to tell me of his 
brother, and their coltish tricks to- 
gether, in the dear dead days when 
life was only a game. For a long 
while he talked, telling me of the little 
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incidents long past, rolling old names 
round his tongue. At last he men- 
tioned the girl, and his voice grew 
serious, almost sad. “‘I was twenty- 
one when I met her”’ he said, and still 
gazing into the fire, he described her. 
“She came to live on the next farm to 
ours. I was the squire’s son, she just 
a simple farmer’s daughter,—but that 
made no difference. She always seem- 
ed to be dressed in white—soft cling- 
ing white, and always smelt faintly of 
violets. I remember the night I asked 
her to marry me. We had been to a 
dance together, and as I took her 
home, I asked her to marry me—”’ 
Bobbie stopped talking. I handed 
him my pouch, and he filled his pipe, 
then went on: 

““We were engaged a year, Ada and 
I, and were to have been married in 
another six months. One evening we 
were sitting together in a meadow 


- from which the hay had that day 


been carried. The wonderful smell of 
the hay was still in the air. That’s 
what I remember specially—the smell 
of the hay, and this tobacco. Then 
quite suddenly she burst into tears 
and sobbed out her miserable little 
story. It was not myself that she 
loved after all, but my-brother Geoff. 
Lord, I wasmad! I left her right there 
<page I never saw her again. I left 
home about a week later, and came 
out to Canada. I guess I’ve been all 
over Canada. I’ve often wondered 
what happened to that girl.”’ 

““She’s dead’”’ I said, “‘died a year 
after you left home.”’ 

Bobbie was on his feet in an in- 
stant. ‘‘God!’’ he said,-and kicked 
the fire into a blaze. 

I too rose, and put both my hands 
on his shoulders. 

“Bobbie” I asked him “‘don’t you 
know me?’’ 

**Geoff, Geoff’’, he cried, and took 
both my hands in his, and shook and 
shook them. ‘‘Good old Geoff,’’ and 
then, after a pause, “Fifteen years, 

eoff.”’ 

“Yes Bobbie’ I said. ‘Fifteen 
years we ve lost. But I’ve found you 
now, and I’m going to take you back 
home. Dad’s dead these six years, 
and mother keeps asking for you.” 


He went very still as soon as I had 


spoken, and then shook his head, 


meat to me. 


“No Geoff”’ he said ““I’m not going 
back.”’ 

“Bobbie” I pleaded ‘*‘Mother’s 
very old, and wants you back. She 
sent me out here to find you, and 
bring you back.”’ 

“It’s taken me a year to find you. 
The land’s all yours since Dad died; 
both mother and I want to see you 
take your place on it.” 

“T couldn’t go back” he said, and 
then, almost fiercely‘ you saw to-night 
what I am—a squaw man—almost 
a savage—hbut free, free, free—re- 
member that, Geoff. And you want 
me to go back there and wear good 


clothes” and,.-and &. 4... jarm?”’ 
There was almost scorn in that last 
word. 


“Why” he went on “it would kill 
me. It would break my heart within 
a week.”’ Again that note of scorn 
crept into his voice—‘Fancy saying 
‘you mustn’t go on that land, you’re 
trespassing,’ or ‘you mustn’t shoot 
that rabbit, or this bird, for that is 
poaching’—what an artificial life 
after this—why”’ he spread out his 
arms “‘all this land as far as I can see 
is all mine if I want it. Who’s to say 
‘keep off?’ Barring ourselves, there 


isn’t another person. within a hundred 


miles, if that. This land is all mine, 
and I’m its king. I’m a king without 
obligations. I go where I like, and do 
what I like. And you ask me to give 
it all up, and go back to the old coun- 
try and farm. No Geoff, you ask an 
impossiblilty. ” 

“Bobbie” I said ““I’m not asking 
you to go back, it’s mother. She’s old, 
and she wants you—She’s sent me to 
find you. Won’t you come back for 
her sake? She wants to see you in the 
Squire’s place, where you belong.” 

‘““Belong!”’ he said, ““why, I belong 
here. I’m part and parcel of it. This 
life has crept into me until it’s become 
part of me. It’s breath and blood and 
I couldn’t leave it. All 
the civilization’s run out of me. The 
wild has called and called to me, and 
now it’s got me. I’ve gone wild my- 
self; and I could never leave this. 
Look at my kingdom.”’ 

He put one hand on my shoulder, 
and with his other hand described a 
wide half circle, embracing all the 
country in front of us. I looked, and 
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saw the river, running slowly and al- 
most silently, glistening silver and 
white in the moonlight. All around 
us rose the mountains, age-old, seem- 
ing to watch us, and seeming to wait, 
too, for something I could not guess. 
Their summits were covered with a 
fall of early snow, that gleamed in the 
moonlight with a color I have never 
seen elsewhere. No artist’s canvas 
could ever catch or hold it. And the 
dark patches were the pines, and they 
too, seemed to be waiting, waiting. . 
and then I heard Bobbie talking to me 

“tell her you found absolute 
proof that I was dead. I abdicate in 
your favor. Idon’t want the beastly 
farms at home. I’m sorry for mother. 
I’d like to see her again before she 
died. If I went home, she’d only 
want me to stop, and I couldn’t do 
that. So what would be the use of 
going back? It would only mean 
more misery, more sorrow. I should 
only have to look out of a window one 
night and see the earth, cold and 
white and clear in the moonlight, and 
all home ties would break at once. I 
should know that the old moon that 
was looking down, on barns and stables 
and fields was looking down here on 
these mountains, on these monster 
valleys, and on this river. I should 
know that the huskies would be sit- 
ting in a ring telling the same old 
~moon all their immemorial wrongs . . 

.do you think I could stop?” 

And then, quite suddenly a wolf 
howled—a cry of utter loneliness and 
desolation. , 

**Listen’’ said Bobbie, “‘that is the 
true spirit of the wild; an outcast, a 
pariah; you could never tame that 
wolf—you will never tame me.” 

For a long while I argued with him. 
We smoked innumerable pipes and 
talked over old times together, but 
he remained firm. Once I mentioned 


the money that would be his if he 
came back; dwelt on the benefits of 
an income. But he only laughed at 
me. ‘‘Oh pshaw, what’s money”’ he 
asked. ‘‘See here.’’ He went inside 
the tent, and fetched out along bag, 
resembling nothing so much as a big 
sausage. ‘‘Look at that” he said, 
‘before you talk of money.” 


I poured the big nuggets into my 
hand, felt them slip through my fin- 
gers, saw them glisten in the firelight. 
‘““There’s lots more where they came 
from’? said Bobbie. ‘‘If I just said 
the word I could have men coming in 
this country by the thousands. | 
What’s the use of the gold? I don’t 
want it. The only pleasure I get out 
of it is finding it. Put the poke in 
your pocket. Take it home with you. 
Respect my secret, and don’t tell any- 
one where you got it. I’m stopping 
here, and I want to be here alone.” 

It took me a month to reach Van- 
couver; and there, waiting at the Post 
office was a letter from my lawyer. 
He told me of my mother’s death; and 
how she had asked repeatedly for both 
Bobbie and me. He assured me 
that my business was safe in his hands, 
that everything was all right, that he 
would expect me home soon, and 
much more in the same strain. 

As Bobbie says, I don’t want the 
beastly farms. My outfit is all ready. 
Tomorrow night I shall be in the 
mountains— 

‘““There’s a whisper on the night 
wind, there’s a star agleam to guide 


1S 
And the wild is calling, calling. ”’ 
And so, North till I come to the 
forks of the Kinniekinnie. 
Then, twelve days’ travel, and I 
shall be with Bobbie again. 
I, too, have heard and answered 
the Call of the Wild. 


Prohibition of Aigrettes, Osprey Plumes and Feathers 


_An interesting feature of the recent tariff 
revision to sportsmen throughout Canada is 
the adoption of the British and United States 
legislation prohibiting after January 1, 1915, 
the importation of aigrettes, osprey plumcs 


and feathers, quills, wings or parts, either raw 
or manufactured, of wild birds. This pro- 
hibition, of course, does not apply to ostrich, 
pheasant or peacock plumes, or the p!umage 
of birds used as diet. 
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ALONG THE TRAP LINE 
ENQUIRY DEPARTMENT 


GEORGE J. THIESSEN 


Q.—How may a Deadfalifbe constructed? 

A.—A Deadfall is any heavy object, usually 
a log, so poised upon a trigger—generally a 
Figure ““4’’—that when an animal attempts to 
steal the bait the weight will fall, crushing it. 
Outside of a few old-time trappers, the Dead- 
fall has become a thing of the past. However, 
I have used rocks balanced upon a stick for 
taking the skunk and civet, with good success. 

Q.—Do you consider a Box Trap practical 
for taking animals alive? 

A.—This question is too general. It is all 
right for taking such as the skunk, civet, etc., 
but I doubt if even the most skillful profession- 
al could induce a fox or otter, for instance, to 
enter it. 

Q:—Do you know of any Black Sable in 
Northern British Columbia? 

A.—There is no such animal. The Ameri- 
can Sable is a Marten. The name you have 
given is that of a fur manufacturer, no doubt, 
who seeks to deceive the public into buying 
his product for what it is not. For instance, 
Electric Seal is not seal at all but Rabbit skins 
made to imitate the Seal; Hudson Seal is a 
similar product, made from the pelts of 
Muskrats. A set labelled “Black Marten”’ is 
generally skunk. I wish also to say that dif- 
ferent manufacturers have different names 
for the same kinds of fur after it is made up. 
For this reason it is hard for any one who is not 
an expert in judging fur values to tell what he 
is buying. 

Q.—Can you teli me where there is home- 
stead land in Canada upon which there is good 
trapping? 

_A.—Generally speaking, there is good trap- 
ping on all of the land which may be home- 
steaded. You could get specific information 
from the General Passenger Agent of some of 
the roads that traverse the desired sections or 
by writing direct to some government official 
in Canada. 

Q.—Will raccoons breed in a yard about 
two rod.square, two females and one male? 


A.—Gentrally speaking, yes. Care should 
be taken not to disturb the animals more than 
is necessary during the mating period. 

Q.—Should one separate the male from the 
females after mating? 

A.—I believe it would be best. 

Q.—How can one be assured of healthy, 
well furred young? 

A.—The answer is easy; the information 
hard to follow. Study the habits of the rac- 
coon in its wild state and have your pen as 
nearly like the natural haunts as possible. 
Do not feed the animals too heavily. Some 
time I expect to have an article in this maga- 
zine upon the commoner mistakes made by 
fur farmers and their remedies. 

Q.—Can one distinguish a male skunk from 
a female without handling them? 

A.—During the fur season, one can gener- 
ally do so by knowing that the males are 
usually larger. This rule is not a sure one to 
follow, however. 

Q.—Should one cut open skunk tails? _ 

A.—It is a good plan to do so. During 
warm weather the furs are liable to become 
tainted on the tail if this is not done. 

Q.—What should be done with a skunk tail 
which loses its hair? 

A.—Practically nothing. It is usually a 
good plan to cut off the tainted fur and salt 
the rest of the skin. This will probably save 
the remainder of the fur. 

Q.—If A sets traps on B’s land, can B take 
the traps without notifying A? 

A.—This is a question which only a lawyer 
can answer properly. Statutes vary in du- 
ferent states—and my inquiry comes from the 
United States—but I believe B would have 
the right to claim the traps for the reason that 
A trespassed when he set them. So faras I 
know, the trespass law in most states does not 
demand a payment of anything but court 
costs except where actual damage can be 
shown. For instance, if a man went upon 
another man’s ground and destroyed nothing, 
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the damages, in all probability would be simp- 
ly court costs. On the other hand, if a man 
hunted through a growing oat field and de- 
stroyed or hindered the yield of the field, the 
chances are that he would have to pay the 
owner for his loss. 

Q.—What is a good weasel bait? 

A.—Fresh meat, especially if used in con- 
nection with Animal Attractor. 

Q.—What animal is it that drags bait in a 
hole over a trap without springing it? The 
hole is too small for anything except the civet, 
weasel, mink or mouse. 

A.—This question is too general. I cannot 
answer it. Frankly, I feel that the one who 
sent in the question is not a skilled trapper 
otherwise he would be able to tell, in many 
ways, what kind of an animal-it was. I am 
further led to this conclusion by the statement 
that the animal dragged the bait over the trap. 
If the set had been well made, this could not 
have been done. 

Q.—How can I catch muskrats with traps 
when the creeks are frozen, at the same time 
not doing any damage to houses or dens? 

A.—If the ice is very thick, this is a hard 
proposition indeed. Should one care to take 
the trouble to cut through the ice and make 
sets in shallow water he may get some pelts. 
By making sets at the mouth of springs which 
are near streams or lakes; by placing traps at 
the mouths of flowing tiles which have not 
frozen over, one can usually get some results. 

Q.—Where do minks live? 

A.—This question is too general. They are 
found scattered practically all over America. 
Most pelts are taken near water. I have al- 
ways found a small narrow stream best for 
their dens, for the reason that it gives the fur 
bearers more protection, being clogged and 
choked with weeds, drift-wood, etc., as a rule. 

Q.—Are Arrow traps reliable? 

A.—It is against the policy of this depart- 
ment to comment either favorably or unfavor- 
ably upon any article offered for sale to trap- 
pers, huntsmen, sportsmen, etc. 

Q.—How can I remove the smell from skunk 
and civet skins? . 

A.—Wash the pelts thoroughly in gasoline. 
This should be done once or twice, as the 
occasion requires—sometimes a number of 
times. ‘The washing should take place out 
doors, otherwise there is danger from fire. I 
strongly advise fur shippers to air their furs 
for two or three days after this takes place. It 
was only this season that the head of a large 
fur firm explained the origin of a fire which 
they had by saying the skins were treated with 
gasoline before being shipped. About 4000 
pelts burned up, and had it not been for an 
automatic sprinkling system which had been 
put in, the chances are that the whole build- 
ing together with thousands and thousands of 
dollars’ worth of furs would have been lost. 

Q.—How can you make a box trap? 

A.—To answer this question would take 
more space than I am allowed. Almost any- 
one can tell you however. Ask some in your 
locality for the information. 
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Q.—Where are Jump Traps made? 

A.—In Oneida, N. Y 

Q.—How can I set traps in winter when the 
weather is mild, so as to prevent them from 
freezing? 

A.—Place some dry material in under them— 
a bed of leaves or something. In many cases, 
a piece of paper will serve. 

Q.—What is the best poison for wolves? 

A.—Powdered strychnine is good. Mix 
with it a small portion of pulverized sugar to 
kill the taste and a little vermilion so the 
powders will blend well with the color of the 
meat. I do not favor poisoning for the reason 
that most of the animals killed are ‘never 
found. Expert fur graders declare that skins 
from poisoned animals are not as good as those 
which are trapped or taken otherwise. They 
can detect them in many instances and wiil 
not allow full value. 

Q.—What is the best fur house in America? 

A.—This question is not capable of being 
answered. There are a number of good ones. 

Q.—What is the matter when a wolf turns 
out of a runway where a trap is placed? 

A.—It simply denotes that a bungling set 
has been made. 

Q.—What is the best bait for wolves? 

A.—Fresh meat, used in connection with 
Animal Attractor is good. However, no bait 
in the world will cause the wolf to spring a 
crude set. Many amateurs buy bait for wol- 
ves and other animals equally cunning in the 
hope of taking pelts when they cannot make 
a decent set for such as the skunk and musk- 
rat. After using the bait and getting no re- 
sults, they condemn the scent and say it is no 
good. 

Q.—Is Oil of Anise good for killing the human 
smell on traps? 

A.—It will kill the smell, no doubt, but so 
will kerosene. I do not advise the use of it for 
this purpose, especially when trapping wolves. 
Smoke your traps over a fire of green boughs 
or feathers. Dip them in blood or bury them 
for a short time in thick mud. All of these 
methods are good for destroying the human 
scent. Do not handle the traps with the 
naked hands. Instead, employ gloves, the 
palms of which are coated with beeswax. 
These gloves, by the way, should be used for 
nothing but trapping. It is a good plan to dip 
them in blood or rub them with fresh earth 
also, very frequently. 

Q.—Are parsnips good bait for muskrats? 

A.—They are. 

Q.—Is muskrat flesh good bait for mink? 

A.—It is. 

Q.—Are patented smokers good for driving 
out skunks? 

A.—I cannot answer this question for the 
reason that nothing favorable or unfavorable 
is said regarding anything offered to trappers, 
hunters, etc., through the columns of this or 
any other publication. 

Q.—Is it illegal to us Oil of Anise in trap- 
ping? 

A.—I know of no locality where its use is 
prohibited. ’ 
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- «FISHING NOTES 


Salvelinus Fontinalis—His Capture (Article 6) 


ROBERT PAGE LINCOLN 


venting the wily speckled fellows, and 


ne. fishing is;a*deadly manner of circum- 
deadlier even than the wet fly system, is 


_ the use of the dry fly, which within the last few 


years has met with such a welcome in North 
America, having found its birth in England, 
which is practically, one might say, the birth- 


- place of the art of trout fishing. The use of the 


artificial fly is as I have said a deadly system 


and one calculated to be successful under con- 


ditions often not the best. There is no doubt 
in the world but that much depends upon the 
skill and experience of the angler, coupled 
with his ingenuity at selecting just the mght 
varieties of flies for his purpose. In order to 
make a selection of the proper flies, one must 
have been able to study conditions, the 
natural conditions, and therefore the natural 
flies that fall to water. Imitation flies must 
conform more or less in their appearance to 
the natural flies that fall to the water, if they 
are to be eminently successful. The angler 
who succeeds best is the man who is thus able 
to pick just those artificial flies that will cor- 
respond best to those he has noted along his 
favorite stream falling upon the water and 
being picked up by the feeding fish. Experts 
are thus able to catch trout where others have 
failed, for the reason that they have more care- 
fully studied the pursuit and know just what 
to use and when to use it. There are thous- 
ands of flies put out on the market to-day; the 
majority of these are most inferior construc- 
tions and are often so poorly made that they 
fall apart after they have received only a dash 
or two of water. The beginner instinctively 
looks out for cheap material, why, it is hard to 
say. Undoubtedly the trout fisher is a reck- 
less being, and one to whom the payment of 
big prices for sport comes to be a matter-of- 
fact incident, but all go through the stage 
where the pennies represent the outlay of cash 
in the purchase of things that make up the 
outfit. I have mentioned that there are hordes 
of inferior flies on the market today. Some of 
these flies are valued at three for five cents. 
They reek of cheapness and are not worth the 
trouble of even a superficial glance. They are 
made but to catch the eye of the untutored. 
Consider that some of the best made, hand- 
made trout flies cost as high as one dollar and 
a dollar and a half apiece and one can easily 
understand why flies valued at three for five 
cents are not worth looking at. These cheap 
flies are made by the thousands by men and 
girls who never saw a trout, a trout stream or a 
trout fly; it is very doubtful indeed if some of 
these makers know what they are turning out. 
Then again speaking of cheapness there are 
flies shightly better, but I will honestly say that 
to go below sixty cents a dozen for your flies 
is to purchase the very poorest of material. 


__ At the expenditure of sixty cents a dozen you 


will get fairly good material, but nothing to 


or one dollar and a half a dozen. These flies 
are accorded the attention of skilled workmen 
and receive, individually some degree of a 
man’s experience and study. That fly tying 
is an art goes beyond saying. If you do not 
believe it get out the necessary material and 
try to incorporate it in a fly, relying on your 
Judgment as to what insect will be the most 
attractive and therefore, naturally, the most 
deadly. In the use of the artificial fly as in the 
use of the artificial bait, in bait casting, it is 
hard to say just what the trout thinks of it. 
Nor do we know how it looks to his eyes falling 
lightly and naturally as it should to the sur- 
face of the stream. The question of the right 
coloration is one that engages our serious at- 
tention. Since we should always try to con- 
form to the natural by the use of natural 
colored flies, why then should we purchase a 
horde of brilliantly hued creations like unto 
which there never was an insect born in real 
life. Gaudy colored insects are few and far 
between if they ever do appear; we are always 
sure, however, by selecting the grays, the 
browns, the blacks, etc., that we are remaining 
within the limits of reason and sanity and by 
the use of them we will get more fish than we — 
would if we allowed ourselves to select the 
more gaily colored flies. 

Always select, therefore, something having 
a subdued coloration when purchasing your 
trout flies and those tied upon number 8 
hooks are as good as any, though I have used 
the number 10 and 12 largely for my own 
use. The number 8 hook however seems to be 
the most used of them all. The hook best 
suited for properly catching into the lip of the 
trout is the one having a pronounced neck 
bend and I would here recommend it to the 
especial notice of my readers. 

Nor is this question of flies to be passed over 
lightly. When you call upon your favorite 
sporting goods store dealer he will at once lay 
before your eyes a mass of stuff which to you 
may not mean anything. Of course this man 
will know what flies are most readily purchas- 
ed by other men and considering their ex- 
perience and their purchases he will naturally 
recommend them to you. This may be all 
very well but you should know for yourself 
just what to buy. I have mentioned that good 
flees will cost you from one to one dollar and a 
half or two dollars a dozen, and that the low- 
est you should go is sixty cents. ‘Keep this in 
mind. Remember also the question of colora- 
tion; that as a rule the more subdued hues are 
the best, though several bright colored fel- 
lows may be included for days when the wea- 
ther is cloudy and when a bright hued fly will 
show up better on the water. The best three 
flies I have found for use whether in northern 
waters or in far western waters are the White 
Miller, the Brown Hackle the Brown Palmer, 
the Queen of the Waters, nor forgetting the 


compare with the flies that sell for one dollarsnimitab\e Professor, one of the best flies ever - 


‘ 
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put on the market. The Gray Palmer is 
another good fly as is also, for cloudy days, the 
Grizzly King. The Black Gnat proves good 
in almost all waters; the Cowdung is also a 
well known and much used fly; one with quite 
a reputation behind it. Always purchase a 
number of each variety. In trout fishing there 
is one point always to be remembered. When 
you start in fishing you usually have three 
flies upon your leader. There is the front fly, 
the centre fly and the back fly. All of these 
flies should not be of one variety. Rather let 
them be different. They are well selected 
with an eye out for the natural conformation 
always striven for. Thus a White Miller 
might be the first fly, a Coachman might be 
the second and a Queen of the Waters the 
third. In fishing if you find that the trout 
take most readily to a certain fly, the second 
non-taking fly is removed, and one of the tak- 
ing flies put in place, thus on to the third if the 
two catch better than the third. Always have 
three, four, or five flies of each sort on hand for 
obvious reasons. Remember always to have 
on hand the hackles and the palmers. These 
wingless creations are splendid for all waters 
and to leave them out of the fly book is little 
less than a crime against the name of old 
Walton. 

Within the last two or three years the dry 
fly system has received a great impetus in the 
United States country owing to the vast con- 
sideration given it by certain well known out- 
door literary lights. To the credit of Emlyn 
M.-Gill be it said that the dry fly for use in 
that country has been fathered very well in- 
deed and-in the years to come, it will un- 
doubtedly find a settled place in the category 
of deadly contrivances. The dry fly is a dead- 
ly artifice. It is a system that will win where 
all other methods fail; even the wisest of 
civilization engendered trout will be complete- 
ly hoodwinked by this floating construction. 
The dry fly is exactly what its name indicates. 
It is dry and is a floating fly. To obtain this 
effect the fly is treated to a paraffine prepara- 
tion and when floating down the stream its 
wings are cocked and it has in all respects 
the appearance of an insect just fallen to the 
water. The dry fly is meant for use on streams 
that are wide and where the water is tranquil 
and flows easily without ripple or rapid. The 
streams of England being of this order, one can 
naturally see that there the dry fly has more of 
a place in the outfit. Here, in this country, 
the streams are mostly rapid affairs and are 
better adapted to the use of the wet or sub- 
merged fly. But along certain meadow streams 
it may be used with a great deal of success. 

_ The dry fly calls for a great deal of skill in 
its manipulation. The fly must always float 
or it loses its originality and is no better than 
the wet fly. Thus when the angler is ready to 
fish he unreels some of the line to give him 
enough elbow room to work in and prepares 
his false casts. One fishes by casting up ahead 
of the fish and he lets the fly float down over 
them. Care should always be taken that the 
angler is so situated as to be as inconspicuous 
as possible; educated trout are alert in every 
sense of the word and often the very least dis- 
turbance will cause them to be on the qui vive 
on the moment and therefore prepared for 
what may be expected. The false casts are 


made expressly for the purpose of lengthening 
out the line long enough so that it will reach 
beyond the fish. The line is never allowed to 
sink or the fly to lower so far that it will strike 
water. When sufficient line has been worked 
out the forward cast is made and by then 
lowering the tip of the rod the line will sink 
and the flies will flick the water and come 
floating down. The fly is allowed to take its 
course upon the surface and is allowed to float 
by when it is lifted out and again the false 
casts are made, this time much for the express 
purpose of drying them. Fishing by the use 


of the dry fly is a system that calls for the ut-- 


most diligence. Anyone may make a try at 
using the dry fly but not every person can use 
one correctly. The rod for the dry fly must 
be one that is not too limber. It must have 
pronounced backbone with enough force in it 


to properly throw the flies to their destination: 


without a slackening down. Therefore a rod 
given to limberness and a too sudden recoil 
will not do. We import from the old country 
many varieties of dry flies but it may truth- 
fully be said that the best flies are our own 
flies; thus it is that some of our best wet flies 
may be treated to this paraffine preparation 
and thus converted into dry flies, and be some 
very good killers at that. Atl the hackles and 
the palmers are treasures; and the White 
Miller is one of the best dry flies that has come 
under my attention. I used this with eminent 
success on the San Gabriel of California last 
summer. It 1s especially recommended for 
use by the beginner. The question of what 
variety of flies one is going to use, whether the 
eyed flies or the flies to which the snell 1s al- 
ready connected is one for the angler to settle 
for himself. Undoubtedly more eyed flies may 
be carried than the usual snelled flies, which 


take up much room 1n the fly book or fly books. 


As far as efficiency is concerned one is as good 
as another and the fly with the snells already 
connected saves much trouble, it seems to me. 
No beginner should try to go beyond himself. 
He should always learn the old system first 
and gradually work up as his experience al- 
lows. Thus fly tying, leader tying etc., be- 
longs to an advanced stage, the highest point 
being the manufacture of your own rods, 
something that calls for the acme of ex- 
perience and insight. Never endeavor to use 
the dry fly till you have thoroughly mastered 
the use of the wet fly. You will only make a 
bungling affair of it at best unless you are the 
exceptional tenth man. 

I have now covered briefly more or less the 
main points you should remember in the pur- 


chase of flies etc. More than this I am unable _ 


to furnish. Your own judgment must be used. 

But we now come to the intricate part of 
fly casting, the actual casting part of it. As I 
have said fly fishing is the poetry of fishing, 
and the bamboo rod ensures success if the 
angler is patient and will proceed with due 
caution. Fly casting is a matter of wrist work 
almost entirely. When you stand ready to 
cast, the thumb hes extended along the hand- 
grasp, the fingers twined around the handle, 
naturally. The arm 1s held close to the body; 
the wrist does the working, the thumb press- 
ing forward when the forward cast 1s made. 
The first impulse of the beginner is to adapt 
more or less drastic measures in his casting 
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3 it to a jimmy pipe packed brimful of Prince 
=e Albert! Me-o-my! 
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thinking it the same as casting with the steel 
bait rod. But such is not the case. The true 
bamboo needs but very little impetus to cause 
it to work and work rightly. The line is-ex- 
tended by degrees. The left hand takes care 
of the line. Thus some three feet of line 1s 
stripped off of the reel core and when the for- 
ward cast is made this line is gradually worked 
out, yielding to the impetus of the rod and the 
demand for line. The rod should never go 
beyond forty-five degrees backward and 
should be but-slightly over perpendicular in 
the forward cast. Within that short. space 
you must put enough energy into your cast 
to make it a success. You should instinctively 
know when your line has reached the end of its 
length in back casting and then as a natural 


sequence the forward cast should be made. 
Keep always in motion. Do not let your ener- 
gy falter. Become acquainted with your short 
distances before. you strive for anything 
phenomenal. Try about twenty feet at first 
and then gradually work up to a longer dis- 
tance. If you can work twenty feet of line 
accurately in the beginning you are doing well 
and as well as can be expected from anyone. 
Remember your thumb; remember to keep 
your arm close to the body; it is entirely a 
matter of wrist work; remember to cast for- 
ward when you feel that pull in back telling that 
the line has reached its furthest backward 
extremity. Get acquainted with your short 
distances—always! © 
And good luck to you all! 


MIGRATION OF BIRDS BETTER UNDERSTOOD 


Bek. Be 


HE Darwins unlike a certain once popu- 
lar figure in pugilistic circles do, as the 
language of the street has it “come back’’. 

Mr. Horace Darwin of the present generations 
of Darwins, a naturalist of distinction, is one 
of these. In reflecting upon the routes of 
aeroplanes and the migration of birds, Dr. 
Darwin says that the experience gained from 
flights on aeroplanes and from the behaviour 
of airships, may throw some light on why 
migratory birds follow certain routes. Pilots 
in aeroplanes can easily see rivers and ponds, 
and these form better guides than roads and 
railways. Main roads, now usually tar- 
covered, are not conspicuous, while lighter 
colored by-roads are more easily seen. 

There is evidence that migration routes are 
often along coast lines and river valleys; these 
are most conspicuous features in an unin- 
habited country, and birds when flying in the 
daytime below the clouds could have no diffi- 
culty in following them by sight. 

When flying at night or above the clouds, 
birds are able to follow the coast line by the 
sound of the waves breaking on the shore. 
Dr. Gadow believes, says Dr. Darwin, that 
birds have acute auditory nerves by which the 
faintest sounds are heard. 

Thrushes, apparently are able to detect 
earthworms by the noise these creatures make 
burrowing out of their holes in the earth. 
Owls fly silently in order the better to detect 
faintsounds. Birds appreciate the songs of 
their mates and parrots imitate sounds exactly 
because of their acute hearing. 

Observations on sound from aeroplanes are 
not possible because of the noise of the en- 
gines and propellers. From balloons, however, 
voices of people shouting can be heard 4500 
feet up, a dog barking can be heard two miles 
skyward, the crowing of cocks, the bleating of 
sheep are easily heard and a gun can be heard 


8200 feet and a band playing 11,800 feet up. 

The breaking of waves on the French coast 
twenty-five miles away can be heard in the 
clouds above England when the wind is off 
shore. In calm weather birds surely hear the 
sounds of waves when flying inland, even 
further away than this. Those who live in- 
land are familiar with the sounds of waves in 
calm weather. The wind makes so many 


-noises that they interfere with this. 


The intensity of a sound such as a dog 
barking varies inversely as the square of the 
distance from that point, but if the sound is a 
line like the breaking of the sea on a line of 
shore, it carries much beyond, in fact it varies 
inversely as the distance. Transmission of 
sound upward, no doubt, exceeds those car- 
ried horizontally because there are no solid 
objects to interfere with and break up the 
sound shadows. ~ 

Birds, therefore, might be flying far inland 
yet following the coast line, or they may be 
many miles away from valleys and wide 
rivers, and yet be following the waves breaking 
upon the shores, water tumbling over the rocks, 
or otherwise. 

My own view is that the roar of air in val- 
leys is also heard in the same way by migrat- 
ing birds, just as the roar of the air is heard in 
a conk shell held to the ear. 

Furthermore migrating birds must make use 
of their senses of hearing and feeling rather 
than their sense of sight, because the eyes are 
placed on either side of the head and are better 
used to look behind and to the side. Then, 
again, the land is hotter than streams by day 
and the reverse is true at night. 

All of these new observations point the 
way towards an explanation of the flight and 
migration of birds. The aeroplane and the 
balloon may finally solve this riddle of crea- 
tion. 
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AN OUTING OF THE 
LONDON FISHING CLUB 


J. RICHARDSON 


J. Richardson and J. Goble 


Three of a kind beat a pair: E. Dewer and 


Deputy Sheriff B. 


Waterworth 


On the morning of July 7th last, a fishing 
party consisting of J. McLeod, E. Dewar, F, 
Dewar, J. Whitlauffer, J. Goble, W. Kitchen, 
and J. Richardson, left London via Grand 
Trunk Railway for Wiarton, which they reach- 
ed in time for dinner. When this had been dis- 
posed of Tom Rydall, who had come to meet 
us, hitched up his bus and drove us out to his 
place, which we reached about 3 p.m. Then 
commenced a scramble as to who should get 
into his old duds first. 

Starting out wereached the bay about 4 
o’clock and for a time enjoyed ourselves as only 


1. London Party before leaving the Wharf 
2. London and St. Mary’s Crowd 


fishermen can. A nice catch of bass rewarded 
us, averaging from three to three and a half 
pounds. 

We returned to Tom Rydall’s in time 
for supper and it was remarkable with what 
avidity we fell to, making short work of Mr. 
\ydall’s excellent home-made cooking. Her 
bread and butter and cream were especially 
appetizing to city palates and after supper we 
repaired to the cellar and finished off by 
drinking as much buttermilk as we could. 

Then McLeod passed around cigars of his 
own make, the David Harum, which gave to 
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SPRING FISHING IN 


Algonquin Provincial (Ontario) Park 


A Thoroughly Universal Vacation Territory 


Open Season For Fish 


Speckled Trout—May Ist to Sept. 
14th. 

Salmon Trout—Dec. lst to Oct. 
31st following year. 


Black Bass—June 16th to April 
14th following year. 


Highland Inn, Algonquin 
Par 


Affords excellent hotel accommo- 
dation. 


Beautifully situated 2,000 feet 
above sea level. 


Rates $2.50 to $3.00 per day, $16.00 
to $18.00 per week. 


17 lb. Lake Trout, Grand Prize Winner in Field 
and Stream Contest, 1913. Caught in Ragged 
Lake, Algonquin Park, Ont. 


For advertising matter and all particulars apply to any Agent of the sys- 
tem, including J. Quinlan, D. P.A., Bonaventure Station, Montreal, or 
C. E. Horning, Union Station, Toronto. 


G. T. BELL HG: ELLIOTT 
Passenger Traffic Manager General Passenger Agent 
Montreal. Montreal. 
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the surrounding atmosphere a Havana aroma. 

McLeod next unpacked his Victrola which 
he had brought along with him and when it 
had been humming for a short time it at- 
tracted a great number of the young people to 
our quarters. The concert McLeod gave us 
was interspersed by some piano selections 
contributed by H. Kitchen. 

After the people had gone back to their 
homes McLeod again introduced David 
Harum and we smoked in satisfied silence and 
listened to the weird call of the loons that was 
borne to us across the water. Our next move 
was towards the straw tick and it pre- 
sently developed that five of our number were 
heavy snorers. Had there been a prize award- 
ed for the champion J. Richardson would un- 
doubtedly have won it. The difference be- 
tween this performance and that given earlier 


‘ ? 


in the evening was that this one was con- 


tinuous whereas with the Victrola there had— 


been slight intermissions when the records 


were changed. As a result of this second en- _ 


tertainment five of our members got a good 
night’s sleep while the others put in a sleep- 


less night and were very glad when day | 


dawned. : 
The lake at which we fished the following 
day is called Burford Lake and is a beautiful 
sheet of water about three miles long and two 
wide. It is flag bottomed with beautiful spring 
creeks running into it. It was here that F. 
Dewar caught a pike that weighed ten pounds; 
and other members of the party caught 
several weighing over eight pounds. We 
made a pool which would get the biggest bass 
and while it was nip and tuck for a while, J. 
Goble finally got one which took the money. 


OUR -EETTER BOA 


' A New Brunswick, Cuide’s Views. 
Editor, ROD AND GUN:— 

In the April ROD AND GUN, several 
writers have given us their views on moose, 
both from the East and West. Many of 
these writers differ on some points, and agree 
on others regardless of locality. I find after 
many years of studying the moose of New 
Brunswick that you never can tell exactly 
what any particular moose is going to do at 
any given time but there are several safe rules 
that you can pretty nearly always depend on. 
One of these is that every bull moose will shed 
his horns, every year at some time, the larger 
the animal, and the better condition he is in, 
the earlier he will shed: his horns, and the 
earler he will grow them again the next 
spring. I once saw a big fellow on December 
12th, with his horns off, and I saw one near 
the same place another time, the first week in 
June with his horns fully grown. He had an 
immense pair; they must have been nearly 
60 inches spread, and had 18 long points. His 
hair was the new coat and very black, and he 
wasabeauty. I was within twenty yards of him 
for several minutes. He was in a small bog on 
the Nepisiguit River, a few miles below the 
lakes, and in about three feet of water, of 
course at that time the velvet was on his 
horns. 

I have seen bull moose feeding on the bot- 
tom in lakes, where the water was so deep, 
that they were diving for their food; one very 
large one I remember, particularly; it was the 
last week in June, the afternoon was calm and 
clear, and I watched him from a distance of 
about fifty yards, for nearly an hour. When 
he dived, he would disappear completely and 
stay down so long that there was not a ripple 
on the surface of the water, nor a hair of him 


above water. After staying down about one 
minute the great head with its huge horns 
would come up out of the water, no other part 
of him being visible. He would chew the roots 


or plants, that he brought up in his mouth, ~ 


then dive again. 

It would be easy to whack a feeding moose 
with a paddle, if you wanted to, and in most 
cases it would be safe enough to do so, but not 
always. If the moose had good footing, and 
the water were not more than four feet deep, 
a whack from a paddle would surprise him so 
much that he would not look where he jumped, 


and would be about as likely to jump towards ~ 


the canoe as away from it. 


I have many times been employed by 
photographers, to take them out to get flash- 
light pictures of moose. We use a jack light 
to get near them; focus the camera at 25 feet, 
and try to get as near that distance as possible 
when the flash is fired. Some moose don’t 
mind the flash at all, but will keep right on 
feeding. Others seem to go crazy; they are 
blinded by the flash, and will run in any direc- 
tion they happen io be pointed at, but if they 
go straight, it is not so bad as it is when they 
take a few jumps in one direction, then a few 
in another, then turn again and keep at it till 
their eyes get over the blinding flash, and they 
can see to get away. I have had the canoe 
filled with water afew times by them striking 
it in their blind rush, and once a big bull went 
completely over the canoe, in about three feet 
of water, filling it and bruising one of the men 
in it severely. 

I consider that taking flashlight photos of 
moose, is the most dangerous sport, we have 
in this province, with wild animals; it is not 
because the moose. want to run in on us, but 
because they are blinded, and cannot see to get 
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Pocock Bros. 


THE ONLY HOUSE FOR 


© CRICKET, TENNIS, 
gm FOOTBALL 


Running Shoes, Boxing 
Gloves, Punching Balls 


CAMP LUXURIES 


Clark’s Ox and Lunch Tongues 


High class selected Tongues, delicately cured and 
cooked to perfection. 


CHATEAU BRAND CONCENTRATED SOUPS, 
prepared from the highest class ingredients and in 
EVERY VARIETY. Absolutely unsurpassed 


Clark’s Pork and Beans 


ALWAYS WELCOME 
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away. I have never been treed by either a 
moose or bear, as Mr. Cross says he has, yet I 
do not say it is impossible. I have never seen 
a bear that did not get away in a hurry if he 
could, when I ran up against him; but I have 
seen a few young moose, and some cows that 
would not get out of the way of a canoe, most 
of them would just stand, and stupidly stare 
at the canoe; some few, always cows, have 
pulled down their ears, over the sides of their 
heads, run out their tongues, and started 
slowly towards the canoe. In that case I 
always left them alone, and went around them 
if they were in the way. 

I have often seen cow moose feeding out in 
the water in June, and their calves standing 
on the shore. I have run the canoe between 
them, and never had the cow show fight; she 
would always leave them. But last August 
on one of my trails in the thick woods, I came 
very quietly in between a cow moose and her 
two calves, that were less than twenty yards 
apart. When I reached a point on the trail 
directly between them, I stopped to admire 
the two calves that stood close together only a 
few feet from me, and in a few minutes the 
cow started towards me, with her ears pulled 
down, her tongue out and grunting. I walked 
quietly away along the trail, while the cow 
went to the calves and stopped, and they all 
stood there, while I went on my way. 


Last fall late in October, I was walking along 
a trail, on a high ridge, in open hard-wood 
timber, when I came up toa spike-horn moose, 
feeding close to the trail. I walked slowly up 
to him on the trail, and when opposite, and not 
more than fifteen yards from him, I stopped to 


took at him. He was a nice husky looking fel- | 


low, and in good condition. He watched me 
for a few minutes, then dropped his ears and 
ran out his tongue, and started towards me, 
I picked up a piece of dead limb that lay near 
me, and when he was about twenty feet from 
me threw it at him with considerable force, 
striking him on the shoulder. He made afew 
jumps away from me, and stopped. I soon 
started on my way, and he started after me. 
I stopped again picked up another stick, and 
when he came up struck him again, when he 
jumped away, as he did before. Then I went 
on, and he followed me for about two hundred 
yards, before he left me. 


I do not think these animals really mean 
any harm. It seems like a sort of stupid 
curiosity, and I have not the least fear of any 
of them. I very seldom carry a rifle. A .22 
Cal. Smith & Wesson target pistol, with an 8 
in. barrel, willkill partridges all right, and it is 
easy to pack. 

It is no temptation to me to shoot big game. 
I like to see it and study its habits, but I hate 
to see any killed that is not really needed. 
This living in the woods with the animals is a 
great game, and though the frosts of sixty 
winters are on my hair, yet I take as much 
pleasure as ever in being with them, and I find 
there is always something new to learn. Some 
animal is going to do something different 
from what I ever saw one do before and 
Ido not know it all yet by any means. The 
best of all is that big game, caribou excepted, 
is more plentiful than ever, and increasing 
every year, in this province. 


There has been much written about calling 
moose, in N. B. This much I will say, that in 
some places, under certain conditions, it can 
be done successfully, and in other places, un- 
der nearly all conditions, it cannot be done 
with any fair degree of success, but in nearly 
all of N. B. the guide who knows his grounds, 
and understands the way of moose, will have 
better success and secure better heads, if he 
goes quietly to where the moose are to hunt 
them than he will if he depends on calling the 
moose to him. To have the best success, you 
must learn the habits of the game, and go to 
where it is to be found to hunt it. 


There are two new rifles that we had a 
chance to try last fall, the Ross 280 Cal. and 
the 22 H. P. Savage, or Imp, as it is called. 
We found that the Ross did its work well on 
moose, and the Imp got its deer and caribou 
as well as any rifle, of any calibre could. 


I do not find that the size of bore makes 
much difference in the killing qualities of a 
rifle, the principal requirements are, extreme 
high velocity, weight enough in the bullet, 
to give it good penetration, and it will need a 
quick twist to hold it point on. The Ross has 
all this and seems to get moose all right, and 
stop them right where they are shot. And the 
imp is about the same on deer and caribou, 2s 
the Ross is on moose, and they were both very 
satisfactory with us last fall. None of the 
game struck by a bullet, from either of them, 
went out of sight to fall, but they were ap- 
parently paralyzed when struck, which is. 
what we want. 

Adam Moore. 


Scotch Lake, York Co., N. B. 


Some Interesting Talk About Rifles. 
Editor, ROD AND GUN:— 


I enclose payment covering subscription for 
one year to ROD AND GUN for Nathani-i 
Jackson, 338 Ellicott Sq., Buffalo, N. Y., and 
one copy of the book, Canadian Wilds. 


I notice quite a little discussion in the 
various magazines about different models and 
calibers of rifles, and while of course there is 
no question but what the old 44 and the 45-90 
have killed more game than all of the other 
varieties put together, the modern rifle is. 
superior in range, velocity and striking power. 
But, I would rather have an old 44 and know 
how to shoot than tohave a Springfield 30 and 
not be able to hit anything. Most any rifle 
will do the work if the man behind it has wits 
enough to shoot right and at the propertime. I 
do not think I have ever met a great target 
shot who could shoot game in the woods. 


I first used a 44 Henry, then a 40-60, 38-40 
and in the South-West a 30-30. The 30-30 
will kill anything we have in this country. 
They never think of using anything else for 
grizzlies in the South-West and Mexico, while 
the average Mexican shoots anything he sees. 
with the old 44. I have used the 30-30 and 
303 in the Hudson Bay country and find that, 
properly planted, either one of them will drop 
a moose with one shot, but I usually use the 
30-30 carbine, as it only weighs 514 lbs., and is 
easier to handle in the brush. For anything 
smaller than moose or any hunting in the 
eastern part of United States, the old 44 or the: 
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Go After Big Game the Big Game Way > 


Don’t fool with oars and paddles—that takes too long. It kills your outing. 
Make every minute count by using a Cailie Portable Boat Motor If the big fish 


are miles down the river or far across the lake, simply give your fly wheel half a turn 
and ‘‘zip’’— away yov go to the fishing grounds at the rate of 7 to 9 miles an hour. When you 
get there, adjust your motor to trolling speed and then fish to your heart’s content. There are no { 
oars to fool with— your hands are | free to han to handle the rod. The 


aille Portable Boat Motor 


attaches to any private or rented row boat by simply turning two thumb screws. Develops 2 H.P. 
It weighs but 55 pounds and can be easily carried in our handy carrying bag, like a grip. Being 
steered by a rudder, like a launch, it gives you complete steering control of your boat 
whether motor is running or not. The rudder is of our folding, stone- 
< dodging type (Pat. applied for.) The weedless propeller is protected by 
: a substantial fin. Motor can be easily adjusted to any angle or depth 
of stern. Can be furnished with battery ignition or reversible 
magneto. No extra charge for underwater exhaust. Runs in 
salt or fresh water. Send for catalog. 


Sold by Leading Sporting Goods and 
Hardware Dealers. 


For Larger Launches 


we build a complete line of motors from 2 to 
30 H.P.—one to fourcylinders. Ifinterested _— 
ask for our free Marine Motor Blue Book. ¢ 


The Caille Perfection Motor Co. .. 


World's Largest Builders of Two Cycle Marine Motors 


1416 Caille Street, Detroit, Michigan 
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Protect Yourself 


FB XERCISE means health, but unless pro- 
per precautions are taken, you may easily 
injure yourself for life. 

Athletes have long recognized this and 
were quick to avai! themselves of the perfect 
protection of the MIZ- 
PAH JOCK. ick 


Opening beneath 
Patent flap 


Small amount of material be- 
tween thighs 


Perfect pouch 


SS 7 DEL 26-05 Welt-bound webbing 
Canlbe: icleansed by boiling without injury to Se 


Mizpah — 


__ No4JOCK __ 


assures this and is a necessity for comfort while _ex- 
ercising. 
Fits perfectly, will not rub or chafe. 
All sporting goods dealers or sent postpaid on receipt fof waist 
measure and 75c. (Stamps accepted. 
To be perfectly safe get the jock 
for use when exercising and the sus- 
pensory for wear at other times. 
The combination $1.00. 


’ The Walter F. Ware Co. 


have beea on the market for over fifty 
years and are known from Atlantic to 
Pacific for their uniform . excellent 
quality. 

If your grocer does not keep these 
in his stock, write us direct. 
Made under Government Inspection, 


F.W. Fearman Co. 


LIMITED 
Hamilton, Ontario 


Dept C. 
Philadelphia, Pa. P 
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38-40 or the 35 Winchester Automatic are 
plenty big enough. -- 

A great deal of the discussion about rifles 
is very amusing, but at the same time very 

beneficial, but it always strikes me funny 
’ because they can pick up a Remington or 
Winchester catalogue and find out in a few 
seconds what the ballistics of any cartridge 
is and easily classify the many sets of cart- 
ridges which I think are needlessly duplicated. 

The 30-30, 351, 303 Savage, 32 Special 
Remington, 32-40, 33, 35 Remington are all in 
the same class and one will kill just as quickly 
as the other, and the same thing applies to the 
38-40, 44, 35 Winchester Automatic, 38-55, 
38-70, 40-60. Some of these have a little 
greater velocity and shocking power with 
smokeless powder and no matter what is said 
about them in this day, a few years ago they 
brought home the bacon and were thought to 
be wonderful cartridges. The 22 high power 
or Imp, the 280 Ross, the 30 Springfield, the 
35 and 405 Winchester and a couple of the 
Mausers represent the new school. Most of 
the Mausers and Mannlichers together with 
the Krag and the 303 British could be safely 
put back in the class with the 30-30 and the 32 
Special, as the difference in their velocity, 
trajectory and range is so small that it counts 
for very little. : 

The new 250 Savage I understand is only 
going to use an 86 grain bullet, but will have a 
velocity of about 3400 feet. I was greatly in 
hopes that they would make this new bullet 
150 grains and give it the same power as the 
new 22. .A new 35 on this order with 250 
grain bullet would be an ideal lion gun and the 
40 on the same order with a 350 grain bullet 
would be big enough for elephants and rhinocer- 
os and there is no reason why these calibres can- 
not all be developed in a light weight rifle of 
either lever or trombone action. Possibly if 
enough pressure is brought to bear by letters 
from the brotherhood, on the manufacturer, 
they. will make these patterns. 

The bolt action is undoubtedly fitted for the 
army, but it isa monstrosity to a hunter. I 
took an Imp into the Hudson Bay country 
last fall to try on moose, but did not use it as 
we did not see a suitable head. Without 
raising the sight I shot across a lake at a flock 
of ducks and the bullet struck within a few 
feet I think, because there was quite a commo- 
tion among them. The same thing applies 
with shot guns. I do not think it is necessary 
to lug a 10 lb. cannon around when a 5% lb. 
gauge will work just as easily. You may have 
to shoot a little straighter, but it is more 
sportsmanlike and greater pleasure to hunt 
with, and while any weapon weighs enough if 
you carry it all day, the 20 does not weigh 2 
or 3 tons and it does not seem almost im- 
possible to drag your feet the last two rods 
into camp. 

I have used 12 gauge Davis in Mexico and 
the turkeys and ducks it shot tasted just as 
good as those shot with the $250 Greener or 
Parker. I have used all the 20’s so far except 
the Fox and the Winchester, but I had more 
luck with the Lefevre and Ithaca than the 
others. Whenever I make a poor shot I blame 
it on myself and not on the gun, but if any 
brother is, going to take a trip for big game he 
is very foolish not to try his rifle out and see 
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if it is properly sighted and also have the stock 
A man with a short 
arm is greatly handicapped by a long stock 
and the drop should easily allow quick sight- 


fitted to his shoulder. 


ing. 


fn my estimation the moral of the whole 
thing is look up the table of ballistics and pick 
out the weapon which suits you best, both as 
-to weight and killing power and what would 
be adapted to your locality, but for heaven’s 
sake, do not call the other fellow names be- 
cause he wants to go after grizzlies with an air- 
rifle or wants to shoot quail with a-Springfield 
or shoot peas off a stump at 500 yards with a 
revolver. One of the old time cruisers who 
was contemplating a trip from the Upper 
Ottawa through to Lake Edward on snow- 
shoes showed me the rifle he has used for moose 
and other big game for the past ten or fifteen 
years and I imagin> the high power radicals 
would have been greatly shocked if they could 
have seen him producing a couple of 25 Rim- 
fire Stevens, one of which was worn out and 
the other almost new weighing about 3% lbs. 
He carries a small silk tent, iron stove, sleep- 
ing bag and provisions and I might add that 
the 25 Stevens is plenty big enough under the 
circumstances, because when he wants a moose 


he can walk almost on to it on snow-shoes 


and shoot it in the back of the head. This 
rifle is excellent for partridges and geese and 
has sent many a wolf to the happy hunting 
ground. These people do not believe in wast- 
ing game and when they have killed a moose © 
they hang it up after taking all they can use, 
and at the first Indian camp send them back 
after the meat which they are very glad to 


get. 
I am going to try the 303 and the 22 high 


power on grizzlies this spring, if I can get away 
and will be glad to let you know what the re- 


sults are, if you care to hear it. 

_In speaking of the bolt action as I have, I 
simply mean to say that it appears to me as a 
clumsy mechanism, although others might 
think it superior to the lever or pump action. 
It is all a matter of taste. 

I am planning a trip to Africa if things go 
right and I hope that some manufacturer will 
make an arm with lever or trombone action 
to shoot the Ross copper tube. 

Wishing you great success, I am, 

Very truly yours, 
W. S. Jackson, 


Buffalo, N. Y. 
Fur Bearers Getting Scarce in Ontario 
County. 


Editor, ROD AND GUN :— 


Game is getting exceedingly scarce in this 
neighborhood (Raglan, Ont.) particularly 
fur-bearing animals. Last fall I started out 
one day and after securing two squirrels and 
covering several fields in an endeavor to get 
some woodchucks, in one case blowing a large 
leaf, which I thought was a chuck’s head, all to 
atoms, I finally struck through the woods and 
scared up a partridge, which however, as Pat 
would say, went thundering “out of sight 
before I had seen it.” Shortly after this, 
squirrel number 3 fell a sacrifice to my gun and 
in about 15 or 20 minutes’ time the hound be- 
gan to give_tongue and I was on the look-out 
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Going F ishing ?| 


You'll want good boots 


Thevy’lU have to be pliable, tough, noiseless, water- 
proof, soft, comfortable and durable. Then order a 
pair of our peerless sporting boots— 


PALMER’S 
‘‘Moose Head Brand’’ 


and vet the best in Jeather, best in workmanship, 

best in service. We have been over thirty years 
= . specializing in this class of 
a Se footwear and make nothing 
but high quality goods. All 
leather used by us is tanned 
in our own yards by our im- 
proved secret process. Ey- 
ery* pair hand sewn—costs 
more but we have to 
maintain our reputation. 
Write today for catalogue 
“R”’—free on request. We 
can fillorders onshort notice. 


John Palmer Co., 
Limited 
FREDERIC- 
TON 
N.B. 
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“COLONEL : 

» «GOLF BALLS — 
“THE WORLD'S BEST. — 


UNEQUALLED FOR QUALITY,— 
DURABILITY and PERFECT PAINT 


“White Colonel” 


THE GOLF BALLS DE LUXE 


Covered with Indestructable Gutta. Made 
in two weights, floating and non-floating. 


“Arch Colonel” 


Sole Manufacturers 
St. Mungo Manufacturing Co. 
GLASGOW, SCOTLAND 


Wholesale Selling Agents in Canada:—Hingston 
Smith Arms Co., Winnipeg; Harold A Wilson 


Co., Ltd., Toronto; Tisdalls Ltd., 618-620 Hast- 
ings St., Vancouver. 


The Finest Sweater 
Coat in Canada 


is without question that now being manufac 
tured exclusively by the C. Turnbull Co. of Galt. 
They are thick and soft, made of finest, 6 ply, 
Australian Merino Wool, closely knitted and ac- 
curately shaped by special machines. 

The sleeves, pockets and joints are knitted 
together, instead of sewn as in ordinary cases, 
making the garment practically in one piece 
and all pure wool. 

To wearers of Sweater Coats this will be re- 
cognized as an immense advantage. 


PORE TEE: 


Shaker Knit 


Sweater Coats 


are acknowledged to be the finest made in Can- 
ada; in fact, the only Sweater of this style made 
in Canada. 

In the Summer they keep one warm in the 
chill of the evening, or after violent exercise, are 
absolute insurance against colds, 

Worn under any cloth coat, they will keep 
one warm in the coldest of weather, keeping out 
all drafts and chills. 

Sent direct by mail, postpaid for $6.00, or at 
most good dealers. Get one to-day 


The C.Turnbull Co. of Galt, Limited 
Galt, Ontario 


Also manufacturers of ‘““CEETEE” Under- 

clothing, Turnbulls Ribbed Underwear for 

ladies and children and Turnbull's ‘‘M” 
3ands for infants. 
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for rabbits. When I did see the rabbit it was 
only for a moment, then it was out of gun-shot 
before I could do anything. _ I scared up an- 
other partridge but it was well hidden by the 
bushes and I did not get a shot at it. 

My hound’s father was-.a pure bred beagle. 
We bred him to a pure bred fox hound bitch 
and picked out the dog I have now, which is 
certainly a fine hunter. My other dog was 
either poisoned or stolen. 

Why can’t we have a gun department in 
ROD AND GUN? 
Yours truly, 

Robt. Hodgson. 


Raglan, Ont. 


Moose of Northern B. C. 
Editor, ROD AND GUN :— 


Having seen the article of Mr. Hamilton 
Fisher I feel that it would be of interest to 
readers of ROD AND GUN to have the opin- 
ions of the bulk of hunters of Northern B. C. 
These opinions are coupled with years of 
actual experience—in many instances life- 
long experience. Precaution is necessary In 
collecting information on such a matter as 
‘Moose Life’ for discrepancies are liabie to 
separate the narrative of an individual and the 
interested observation of a collection of in- 
dividuals. Here I have dropped everything 
that is debatable and followed the line of in- 
disputability. In Northern B. C., (by which 
district is meant, from North to South, Yukon 
border to Skeena and from East to West, 
Alaskan boundary to border of Alberta), the 
moose sheds his antlers anywhere from early 
January to mid-February. This is the re- 
cognized season; some may shed sooner, others 
later. Cases are mentioned of moose shedding 
before early-January but to these I cannot 
attach the authenticity I desire. Three cases 
of antlers being retained as late as March are 
well vouched for by a number of hunters. In 
these cases a slight wrench was sufficient to 
separate the antler from the head. A three- 
year old was killed during the last week of 
March still carrying a single antler, though he 
had apparently lost the other some time pre- 
viously. The retention of the antler may have 
been due to some unnatural cause. I mention 
the foregoing instances to illustrate that an 
exception may occur to the rule of moose 
shedding from early January to mid-February. 
Out of over a hundred animals seen this year 
after mid-February not a single antler was 
observed. This district, of which I write, and 
in which I live, is noted for the quantity of 
moose it harbors and it is no uncommon thing 
to hear of or see bands of from eight to fifteen 
during the months of January, February and 
March. 

Mr. C. H. Hooper in his account “Moose in 
Ontario” has given to readers of “ROD AND 
GUN” a brief but admirable account of moose 
at home in summer. Only in one detail does 
his account not apply to moose in this district. 
Sprouts, in this district, may often be seen in 
mid-June measuring over four inches. The 
statement of Mr. Fisher, that for the 
purpose of defence the moose of the Yukon 
retains his antlers all the year round, is con- 


trary to the observation of the best and most 
careful of observers of moose. 

Coming to the point as to how the moose is 
best able to defend himself. The horns may 
be almost eliminated. It is not doubted or 
disputed that if a moose charged straight at his 
opponent with lowered head and struck him 
fairly, that in the case of an animal or human 
being the result would be death from the 
shock of the contact, but opponents of moose 
are of a more elusive quality. Wolf and man 
are the most frequent of the moose’s enemies 
and both are agile. The well-directed power- 
ful kicks of the hind feet, or the lightning life 
stabs of fore-feet put the antler into insignifi- 
cance as a weapon of aggression or defence. 
In meeting wolves, moose, bulls or cows, are 
as formidable in May as in September. If 
the antlers be the weapons of defence what 
becomes of the cow defending her helpless 
offspring? A cow moose with young, at bay to 
wolves, is no less formidable an opponent than 
the bull. In this district are large timber 
wolves, the same animal which roams the 
Yukon. Wolves in this district grow to a 
formidable size. A full grown male often at- 
tains the weight of 135 lbs., and over, Taking 
the we'ght and size of the wolf into account 
the moose must have some very strong fight- 

*ing quality at hand all the year round to have 
created the respect which even wolves have for 
him. It is well known that when other food is 
attainable wolves do not seek encounters with 
moose. The plan of campaign usually re- 
sorted to by wolves in bands (large bands 
such as roam parts of Eastern Russia, and 
Siberia are unknown here) is_ to harass their 
prospective victim causing it to break ground. 
They tackle their quarry on the run, on uneven 
ground or in the deep snow, in fact wherever 
they manage to place it so that kicking is 
minimised, and the quarry temporarily de- 
moralized. Deep snow is most frequently the 
cause of wolves’ success occasionally against 
overwhelming odds. 

The bull moose is not frequently to be 
found in company with the cow and calf or 
calves. In fact the truth is that he is more 
likely to be found hidden away by_ himself 
enjoying water-weeds and occupying his spare 
time in brushing off flies and mosquitoes, and 
from this reason is likely to make a poor 
champion of the young and defenceless. It 
seems to be the consensus of opinion that the 
moose has in his legs his most powerful and 
adaptable weapon. Bull moose, yearly ac- 
cording to a natural law, shed their antlers, 
seldom if ever carrying them after March. 
Antlers are carried by the male as a sign of the 
majesty of his sex. Darwin has this thorough- 
ly thrashed out in a chapter on sex selection. 
To battle and overcome his less robust rival 
is necessary to the survival of the fittest of his 
race, and the larger and more robust the moose 
is the finer his horns are. To know that during 
the rutting season the horns are at their finest 
is to help one to couple the fact with some 
natural law which attracts the female fancy of 
the cow. 

It can also be proved beyond dispute that 
the defender of the young is the cow who does 
so unaided by the bull. 

W.S. Pelham Thorman. 

Telegraph Creek, B. C. 
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Our Expert Casting Line 


" ‘ « yp 99 
J : YY ‘ 
Hard Braided of the Highest Grade of Silk. The w x @ Y/, 
Strongest Line of its size in the World. Used by q: 3 j 
Mr. Decker in contest with Mr. Jamison. Nuf sed. 


Every Line Warranted. 50 Yard Spools $1.00. TRADE. MARKREG. U.S: PAT. OFF: 


Trout Flies Steel 2 Rods 


For champion long distance casting, you will find 
Bait Rod No. 83 perfectly balanced, tough and dur 


“A 
- ] 
For Trinl- Send Us [shi "isti Wi os ta | 
NSE dhe © J agate guides j 
for an assorted dozen. LA and SOME top which insures a free-running line | 
18c. Regular price, ..d4e. Quality A Pe cee ean Cam bande. Aaiusiable | 
. 
30c = on assorte ede Quality B | No. 80 Bait C asting Roc a is anc her elegant rod. Has ] 
egular price... .60c. | 
f dd 5 | the right balance. hang and durability. Fitted 
60c oran assorte ozen. Quality € | with new agate casting tip, one agate casting i 
65 pieauler DHOGs2 a .84c. B El guide, double grip cork handle, ete. Price $10 4 
or an assorte ozen. = 
c R ass Flies ——__ ; 
egular price... .96c. eet ays 
for an assorted ‘dozen. Wi ay 
75¢ Regular price. ..$1.00 Gauze Ing 77 
2 00 for: an assorted dozen. English NEW CATALOGUE—FREE 
Regular price. ..$3.50 , 3 a 
Send for it today. Illustrates all “BRISTOL 


Rods. Each “BRISTOL” guaranteed three years. 
——— Write us if your dealer c annot supply vo u. 


= Pas Only genuire agates used on “BRISTOL’’ Rods & 
THE HORTON MFG. CO. %, 
| 3% Horton Street Bristol, Conn. 


| 


| Pacific Coast Br.—Phil. B. Bekeart —_— 


aaat=—as Steel Fishing Rods |) °° 7%” Market St.. San Francisco 


FLY RODS, 8 or DOME Aan cat eiee Sap oad eee sie'ne «fi Hewes ie $ .75 
B AIT RODS, 53, 6$or 8 feet... 0... eee eee ee eee eee eee eee eee 1.00 
DAR RENGORODS At De OF 6 TOBL. mots. < 20 hecencies cabccccteace 1.25 
BAIT RODS, with Agate Guide and Tip .................... 1.75 
CASTING RODS, with Agate Guide and Tip................ 2.00 
CASTING RODS, full Agate Mountings .................... 2.50 


medi. H RIFFE, CO. 529 Brondwer. 


Illustrated Catalogue free on application 


Tercera 


tl.M. King 
George V. 


HARDY’S ‘“PALAKONA” 


Split Bamboo with and without Steel Cen- 
tre are the Lightest—the Most Perfectly 
Balanced and Most Durable in the world. 


‘“‘Hardys”’ are Fishing Rod and Tackle Makers to 
H.M. King George V. and all leading Anglers 
in the World. 


“HARDYS” ARE THE GREAT ENGLISH FISHING ROD MAKERS 


Send for large illustrated catalogue—FREE 
300 FLIES SHOWN IN CORRECT COLOURS 


HARDY BROS., LTD. ALNWICK, ENGLAND 


London Showrooms—61 Pall Mall S.W. 
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A Cow Moose at Close Range 
Editor, ROD AND GUN :— 

I notice that Mr. C. S. Hooper has replied to 
Mr. A. D. Daly’s statement regarding the 
former's ‘‘smacking a bull moose with a 
paddle’. 

If Mr. Daly has such an idea of the timidity 
of the moose in general, not to mention the 
unapproachable part of the animal, let him 
pursue the few remarks I am about to make 
all of which can be backed up by affidavits. 

One moonlight night, sleeping with the 
flaps back but the fly not down, I was awaken- 
edyby a noise, and found a bull moose with his 
nose up to his spread in my tent. I let out a 
yell and of course he moved. Inside of thirty 
minutes he was back but not closer than fifty 
feet. 

FE One morning about five bells I was awaken- 
ed by hearing some animal approach my tent. 


Snap-shot of a Cow Moose 


Then the side of the tent above: my head 
bulged in. Jumping out of the tent I found 
a young bull in the velvet, which quickly took 
to the water. 

One morning about nine bells on Willow 
Island Lake, Temagami Forest Reserve, I 
paddled close enough to a cow moose, that by 
stretching out my arm with paddle ex- 
tended I could touch its nose. It looked at 
me for fully a minute then leisurely walked 
ashore. 

One night while chasing a rabbit in my 
stocking feet, I turned quickly around a clump 
of cedars round which the rabbit had gone. 
There was a small lily bed here and I ran right 
on top of a bull moose, facing me. Letting a 
yell out, I struck him across the nose. He 
snorted and whirled past on my right so close 
that his hind leg brushed my pants. 


I will stop here not because my supply of 
moose stories is exhausted but these four are 
as good as ahundred. I hope Mr. Daly will not 
think that I am addicted to the long pipe. 
These narratives are the result of simply being 
in the moose country during fly time. 

All of these incidents occurred on the North 
East arm of Lady Evelyn, T. F. R.. Mr. 
Hooper, whom I have passed on the trail, but 
never had the pleasure of being introduced to, 
knows this ground well, as he went in ahead of 
me on one trip. 

The late Mr. Cy Warman tells a good one 
too, but I am sure that must have been some 
tired moose, when he let Mr. Warman shove 
his head under water, as Mr. Moose swims 
with head well up and a stiff neck. 

In the accompanying picture of the cow 
moose, Mr. Daly will notice that its ribs can 
be counted. I am not referring to its poor con- 
dition but the distance of the animal from the 
camera. It was a cheap.camera at that. 
Another case of touching him on the nose with 
the paddle. 


Cooksville, Ont. 


Jack Livingston. 


Wild Game Farming 
Editor, ROD AND GUN :— 

In reply to your esteemed favor of the 24th, 
“The Culture of Black and Silver Foxes”, we 
find it of much interest and are delighted to 
know that the wild animal farming carried on 
in your country is so financially successful. 

I am mailing you in separate wrapper 
our booklet on wild animal farming and a 
letter from the late U. S. Senator Teller. 

We get your magazine, “ROD AND GUN” 
from the Kendrick-Bellemay Book Company, 
Denver, and value it highly, recognizing it as 
one of the most interesting sportsmen maga- 
zines published. 

We are not advertising now as our demands 
are larger than our supply but possibly will 
advertise another year and will remember 
your publication. 

The black fox farming, I am confident 
would do well here in the climate of Denver 
and especially well in the mountains, but at 
the present time, with the high cost of breed- 


ing stock of that line, it is prohibitive. I have | 


thought some of putting in a line of blue foxes. 
My experience with them is what they have 
done along the coast of Alaska and the Aleu- 
tian Islands. I do not know how they would 
adapt themselves to our conditions. 


The wild game farming has come to stay, 
being just as legitimate as that of the ordinary 
domestic animals and in many ways more in- 
teresting as well as more profitable. 


Cordially yours, 
W. J. Kendrick. 


Denver, Col. 


As Good as the Best. 
Editor, ROD AND GUN :— 
I wish to thank you on behalf of the 


. Canadian National Field Trial Club for the 


write up of our meeting. 
_I am a subscriber to several sporting maga- 
zines, and I can assure you that the ROD 
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"CATCH FISH 


NOT WEEDS 


A DRY FLY 


THAT STAYS DRY 


= The Big Ones strike at night and they fight harder 
= . than you ever even dreamed they could. When they hit 
oP» WS \ a the Coaxer it sounds like an explosion and it is followed 
W777 S by a series of the most savage leaps and plunges imagin- 
ZINN S able. As bass feed in the weeds close to shore at nighta 

: weedless bait is an absolute necessity. The Luminous 

; Coaxer"’ ix positively the only weedless night bait 
Luminotis Coaxer, T75¢ on the market We guarantee that you can cast into’ the 
Plain Weedless 50¢ thickest rushes or lilies in the dark without snagging 
Convertible. | 7Se Itisa surface bait with red wings and tail and a white 
(Has belly hooke) body. which gives off a phosphorescent glow that is irre 
Postage. 2 cts. Each. sistible Send stamp for color catalog of baits flies, 
: trout and bass spoons, leaders, fly dressing materials. etc 


a Here's Our New Braided Silk Casting Line. Give it a trial. You will 
cast €asler and farther and catch more fish than ever before. It is smal- 
ler, stronger and smoother than any other No.5 line. Guaranteed go be the best that 
money can buy. Per 50 yd. spool. 75c. postage 2c Can be had twh spools connected 
Our folder, ‘‘Care of a Bait Casting Line.” will save you money. Free with each line 


W. J. JAMISON. Dep R 736 S. California Av., CHICAGO. ILL. 


<me-2 


“Coaxer"’ Floating Flies are 
real sure enough floaters 
They have solid cork bodies 
that are coated with cellu- 
loid enamel Absolutely 
water proof. will outwear 
two dozen best flies, and 
they sure do get the fish 

Trout, 6 Colors, $1.35; 12, $2.65 
Bass, 6Colors, 1.65; 12, 3.25 


DESIGNED FOR CASTING 


COAXER BAITS 
50 Yds. 12 Ib. Test 


FISHERMEN! You Can Use One 
Live Minnow All Day 


Here's a new'device. It houses a live minnow. inast rong, clear 
glass tube; the minnow has fresh water; it is kept alive indefin 
itely; is never mutilated, and can be used all day, no matter 
how many times you cast. The tube magnifies the size of the 
minnow. It attracts fish—excels all artificial bait German 
silver fittings. The greatest advancement in the game fishing 
world. PRICE 85c. at all reliable dealers (take no substit ates 

or order from usidirect, postage prepaid. 


Patented 


Detroit Glass Minnow-Tube Co. 59 West Lafayette Boulevard Detroit, Mich 


. ° ° . 
Fish All Day with One Live Minnow 

MINNOW.TUBE is a transparent glass receptacle that 

magnifies a live minnow two or three times its size: 
affords free circulation of water for the minnow and 
keeps it alive a whole day, no matter how many times it 
may be cast. 


With One or Three groups of hooks for Pickerel etec., or 
with Four or Five groups of hooks for Bass, etc. 


Price 85 Cents in U.S. Price 85 Cents Postage and 


a ial eet acre Sle cesta 


German Silver Fittings. duty Free in Canada. Patent Pending 
At all reliable dealers or order direct from 
GEORGE PERROTT, 1248 Jefferson Ave. E., Detroit, Mich. Factory: 121 Goyeau Street, Windsor, Ont. 


IT ONLY: COSTS” 2c 


to write to us for descriptive matter of our “ALL IN ONE 
LURE” (patent applied for). With each bait is a set of 
changeable metal fins that make the bait either swim, dive, 
wriggle. go zig-zag, make a ripple or spray, etc. It floats 
when not ir motion. Price $1.00. We make the ‘“Reyolv- 
ing Wonder”, another good bait, also Duck and Goose 
Decoys, Duck Calls, Etc. 


J. W. Reynolds Decoy Factory, Chicago, U.S.A. 


\ CHASES MOSQUITOES 


out ¢avorite hoos 


© 

ac : ; 

=e Away with the pests! Don’t sufter 

bir) Attracts | from bites of mosquitoes, flies, gnats, etc. 
Fro BY Fish b : : , 

be 2 MANF'D'B = ish by its -"- They carry deadly disease Drive them away with 

g n(J. G. HENZEL Taste, Smell i When you go camping or fish- 

OM\ 1318 S. Fairfield Ave. 4 and Color L Z B Paste ing take L. Z. B. Paste with 

So Chicago Ill eared you. Also a necessity forthe 

se Hi > home. Positively drives mosquitoes away. Good for sunburn, 

© = chapped skin, insect bites, etc Sent prepaid anywhere for 25c 

nw Money back if not satisfied. Send at once 

ED LOTZ BROS. Dept. 70, St. Louis, Mo. 


——— — . 


G. M. SKINNER’S 


Famous Fluted Spoon Baits 
100 VARIETIES AND SIZES 


Send for Catalog No. 12 N 
ecabig New Baits CLAYTON, N.Y. > 


Fish Bite 
AS Lik ungry Wolves, on this Old Fisherman’s 
3 earn. Se iracre all Kinds of Fish, fills your 
wy) Nets, Traps or Trot Line. A DIME 
Gey brings Illust’d Booklet. Tells How, Giv- 
ing the Treasured Secrets of the Wisest 
‘Old Fisherman in this Country. 
TRAPPER’S SUPPLY CO. 
Box C. Oak Park, Hil. 
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and GUN is more interesting than most of 
them, and as good as the best. 
I beg to remain, 
Yours truly, 
W. -P.. Smith. 
Walkerville, Ont. 


Hunting and Trapping Experiences 
Editor, ROD AND. GUN :— 

On the eleventh of November, 1913 one of 
my friends Henry H. Grassenger of Redfield, 
South Dakota, and my brother and I started 
for Medicine Lake about eighty miles west of 
Wittenburg, Alta. and close to the Rockies. 
We got between twenty-five and thirty miles 
from home, when night overtaking us, we 
puilt a big camp fire and made a hot cup of 
coffee. After we had drunk our coffee and 

- eaten a lunch, we felt satisfied to have a smoke 
and go to bed. About one o’clock in the night 
we heard a growling in the woods near us. 
The noise kept getting nearer and nearer until 
we could see the form of the big dark beast. 
My brother fired at it but all we could hear 
was the singing of the bullet, and we heard 
nothing more of our enemy that night. We 
slept well the rest of the night and rose early 
the next morning and after breakfast started 
on our journey. At noon we stopped at a 
little pond and caught eleven muskrats. After 
dinner we skinned our rats and pulled on and 
at night found ourselves about twenty miles 
from the end of our journey. Once again we 
started our fire and got supper. After supper 
we collected wood which is plentiful in that 
region and piled it up so that we were able to 
have a good fire all night. 

We slept well until about five o’clock next 
morning, then got up and started on our 
journey early after breakfast. 

About three o’elock in the afternoon we got 
to the end of our journey and set up camp, 
after which we got our traps all set for weasels 
and muskrats and three coyote sets. We then 


a 


secured about ten rabbits and put them in 
storage for our trapping days. 

After being away from home fifteen days 
we pulled for home with fifty-nine muskrats, 
forty weasels, four coyotes, five mink and 
about four dozen owls. We had to be careful 
in setting our traps on account of rabbits. 
If they were only fur how happy would I be, 
I would ride in the highest priced automobile 
and eat the best of food and be dressed like a 
king—if rabbits were only fur. 

Yours truly, 
Harry William Draper. 
Wittenburg, Alta. 


Richmond Hill (Ont.) Club. 
Editor, ROD AND GUN :— 

The Hunting Season of 1913 will probably 
stand as a record for minimum of accidents 
from fire-arms, and I have been trying to ac- 
count for this very gratifying condition, and 
can come to no other conclusion but that the 
scathing criticism of the careless hunter, by 
the press and more especially by the Sports- 
men’s Magazines, is at last bearing fruit. 


In our Club care in handling fire-arms is 
almost a religion and the writer is glad to notice 
year by year amongst hunters in general 
a growing tendency towards eliminating the 
careless one and I think ROD AND GUN 
would be doing a good work in advising all 
Clubs to have no hesitation in culling out any 
of their number who will not conform to care- 
ful rules in this regard. 


During last season, getting lost in the bush, 
seemed to provide the greatest danger, judg- 
ing from cases reported. This form of danger 
will always be present to the hunter whose 
bump of location is not very pronounced, and 
yet that may be entirely eliminated by carry- 
ing a compass after first having made oneself 
thoroughly familiar with it by practice in its 
use. 


Richmond Hill Gun Club 
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“SENATE” STEEL VINE RODS 


If your Dealer will not supply send to us. 


Senate steel vine is the strong- 
est material obtainable for making 


They are attractively wound 
with silk. 


Every Senate rod is fitted with 
Frost’s patent locking reel seat. 


With this reel seat it is absolutely eipoeabile for a reel 


rods. it grows similar to a grape “SENATE” BAIT ? a 7 

vine but the fibreruns allthe way Three piece-with estas tine nee aks 
through the stock giving it a and three-ring’ tips : 
toughness and elasticity foundin No, 3005. Bass Casting,6 ft.,5 14 ae Each 
no other material. No. 3007. Short Bait, 814 ft. 8 oz. ......... ; 

; Our. Senate rods are made of No. 3009. Long Bait, 10 ft., 944 0z. ........ $6.65 
six strips of is steel vine glue No. 200414. 5% ft. 2 piece Bai i - 

together finished round. tra tip, ie ede aa Tip - ee ae ae $8.50 


“SENATE” FLY ROD, GERMAN SILVER 
MOUNTED 
Strictly hand made 
Three piece with extra tip, snake guides. 


No. 3010. Midget, 8 ft., 4144 to4doz. ..... 
to work loose. : , No. 3911. Light Trout, 9ft.,5140z ....... | Each 
These rods are put up ina substantial partition bag - No. 3012. Med. Trout,9% ft. 61% oz. ..... $10.00 
and enclosed in *Otter’’ waterproof black case. No. 3013. Heavy Trout, 10ft.,70z. ..... | 


This protects the rods when laid away and is a con- 
venient way of carrying. 


“SENATE”’ BAIT ROD, GERMAN SILVER 


= 2 2 


C ! : ah -pi ip, -ri - 
We take special pride in the Senate rod and recom- hree-plece jwith extra tip, two-ring guides 


: - 3015. B ing, 6ft. 5 Y4goz....... = 
mend it as the best balanced, best finished and most No; Sh Speen ieeee Nah et Beck 
serviceable rod for the money. No. 3019. Long Bait, 10 ft., 9 1g0z. ....... $10.00 
Free Booklet sent on application, describing No. 201544. 544 ft. 2 piece Bait Casting 
Keiso Fishing Tackle Specialties. two tips all Agate tips, and guides........ $15.00 


Manufacturers all kinds 


Pes -FROSE& CO. eer cera ae 90 Chambers St., New York 


Fully Guaranteed. Prices F.O.B. Montreal Duty Paid. This offer good for 30 days only. 


Exercise Produces Brain and Brawn 


WE MAKE 


Shoes For Every Sport 
Baseball, Golf, Hockey, Running, 


Hunting Boots unexcelled 
ASK FOR CATALOG R.&G. 


Witchell-Sheill Co. Makers Detroit, Mich. 


TAMMERING 


SPRING TONIC—GO TO 


Bt ORMSt: 
PATON’S TUTTERING 
é positively and permanently overcome. Our : 


restore 


natural methods permanently 
natural speech. Successful pupils every- 
where. Write for free advice add literature. 


THE ARNOTT INSTITUTE 
BERLIN, ONT. 


For—Paints, Oils, Boat Varn-_ 
ishes, Window Glass. 

(Agents for Sherwin-Williams Co. 
Paints) 


20 Temperance St, TORONTO. ONT, 
Phone M. 639 
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Ours is a new Club, most of our members 
being initiated into deer hunting in 1912, but 
they are a husky bunch, good shots, fine camp- 
ers, extra careful with rifles, and fine hunters 
all. 

We hunt in the Townships of Cox and 
Servos, about 18 miles north of French River 
served by the C. N. O. Railway, who give us 
good accommodation. : 

Deer are undoubtedly on the increase and I 
unhesitatingly state that this is due entirely 
to the moving further back of both the wolf 
and the lumberman. Further, the new timber 
growth after the latter’s operations, furnish 
ideal conditions for deer ranges. 

Moose are gradually working South and it 
might be well to entirely prohibit their killing 
for a number of years, in the Territory South 
of French River and Lake Nipissing in order 
to give them a chance. 

Yours very truly, 


Wim. Pratt. 
Richmond Hill, Ont. 


Hunting Deer on the Crust With Dogs. 
Editor, ROD AND GUN :— 


I have been a reader of ROD AND GUN . 


for about a year, and find it delightful reading. 


There is a place between Bishop’s Cross- 
ing and Weedon, called the Back-Range, 
where a lot of deer are slaughtered every win- 
ter by Frenchmen, who hunt on the crust with 
dogs, giving the deer no chance to escape. 
Last winter there were about fifteen slaugh- 
tered in this way. 


I wish a game warden would get after them. 
They deserve to be fined. I have seen a dog 
chasing a deer when if I had had a rifle that 
dog would never have chased another one. 


I hope tle authorities will take this matter 
up. 
Yours truly, 
; “Sportsman.” 
Bishops Crossing, P. Q. 


An Ontario Hunter’s Experience. 
Editor, ROD AND GUN :— 


Since the close of the deer hunt last fall I 
have been reading ROD AND GUN with a 
good deal of interest and pleasure. I am par- 
ticularly interested in the experiences of fol- 
lowers of the fleet-footed deer. Possibly some 
of our experiences would be of value to those 
hunters who go to. the Naiscoot District. 
Some of our party have hunted there for years 
while others were new last year, as was the 
writer. -We had fairly good luck and could 
easily have shot our count but for certain un- 
looked for circumstances. 


On the Thursday before the close of the 
season the Chief of the Shawanaga Indian 
Reserve came to us and told us we were hunt- 
ing on the reserve. Now Naiscoot is an 
abandoned reserve which was formerly held 
by the Shawanaga tribe. Hunters have shot 
there for years without being molested until 
this year. However when we were notified 
we broke up camp and came home. There 
were eight camps on the reserve and all but 
three took the warning and got out. Those’ 
who remained were summoned to appear in 
Parry Sound, but the matter was hushed up 


sien i 
and no convictions made. Hunters would do 


well to shoot clear of Naiscoot. | ; 
We had also the pot-hunter to contend with, 
not that all hunters who do not use dogs are 


-pot-hunters, but the man I mean is the one ~ 


who skulks around your ground and spies on 
your dogs and when he hears your dog bark, 
runs.and heads off the game. We had eight 
dogs this year and never got one deer from 
their work, though the pot-hunters did and 
when questioned they had to admit that they 
were shooting from our dogs. This kind of 
hunter, in my opinion, ?s despicable. Never- 
theless we did fairly well. There were'ten men 


in our party, including the cook, who is worthy | 


of special mention. One night we had a visitor 
outside our camp inthe person of a little 
Screech Owl who certainly was an orchestra 
in himself. The next morning our cook (a 
city man ) asked one of our old hunters what 
had been making the noise all night. 

“Why,” said the old chap, “don’t you know 
there were wolves around our camp last 
night? They were liable at any moment to 
make a raid on us.” The cook didn’t say 
much that day but the next day he asked the 
same hunter if a rabbit would tackle a fellow 
if he was wounded. 

“Why sure, it would,” was the reply. ““They 
just shut one eye and jump at your throat.” 

When we came in for dinner that day our 
cook had caught the 1.32 for Toronto. 

The writer’s thirteen year old son was 
amongst the party and he never missed a 
chance to use his 30.30. We had some very 
fine sportsmen and good shots and bagged 
5 bucks and 5 does and a few partridges. A 
15-man party has already been organized for 
1915. ‘Trusting I am not trespassing, 

Yours truly, 
J. A. Hyland. 
Toronto, Ont. 
A Query as to Speckled Trout Fishing 


Editor, ROD AND GUN :— 


In your next issue will you kindly ask your 
readers the following? 

A small party including ladies contemplate 
a trip to the Sucker Gut region for speckled 
trout. If any readers of ROD AND GUN 
have made this trip will they kindly write me 
their opinion. If not favorable do you know 
of any speckled trout fishing equal or less dis- 
tant from Toronto that can be reached by 
row-boats from R. R. station. Can speckled 
trout be found in tributary streams of Mon- 
treal river, out of Lady Evelyn Lake? Will 
any reader having information write me as I 
desire this information for our club, which takes 
your magazine. 

Very truly, P 
C. J. Reed. 

Falconer, N. Y. 


Would like more Gun Talk. 
Editor. ROD AND GUN:— 


Enclosed find two dollars and fifty cents for 
which renew my subscription to ROD and 
GUN for one year and send me also a copy of 
the “American and Canadian Sportsman’s 
Guide.” I am a new subscriber, having only 
taken the magazine since June 1913, but would 
not miss a copy for double the subscription 
price. I speciall yenjoy the good stories and 
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Stop all laundry troubles. ‘‘Chal- 
lenge” Collars can be cleaned with 
C WATERPROOF 7 a rub from a wet cloth—smart and 
dressy always. The correct dull 
finish and texture of the best linen. 


If your dealer hasn’t ‘‘Challenge’’ Brand 
write us enclosing money, 25c. for collars, 


50>. pes psi: for cuffs. We will supply 
you. Send for new style book. 


THE ARLINGTON co. OF CANADA 
imite 
54-64 Fraser Ave., Toronto, Can. 


a142 


W HERE are several excellent Canoe 

e et ! 

corms: Trips in Ontario, of which we can 

O fi furnish serviceable charts, as well as 
utfit i = Deal 


providing the Provisions. Tents, Utensils. 


eC . ° Blankets and General Outfit. For up- 
amping wards of a quarter of a century, it has been 
a special feature of our business to outfit 


Parties Camping Parties, and we know the re- 


quirements thoroughly and invite inquiries. 


ESTABLISHED 1835 


MICHIE & CO.LTD., 7 King St. W., Toronto, Can. 


tucee HYDE 
TURBINE PROPELLERS 


For Sale“By 
Canadian Fairbanks-Morse Co., and all Dealers 


Manufactured By 


HYDE WINDLASS CO., BATH, ME., U.S.A 


the Letter Box which I always turn to first. 
I am greatly interested in the different dis- 
cussions carried on among» the more ex- 
perienced sportsmen. I notice there is not 
much gun talk indulged in and feel sure some 
would be greatly interested in this sort of dis- 
cussion, and we younger sportsmen might 
learn much from hearing the more experienced 
sportsmen tell of their success with different 
guns. I enjoy the fishing stories also and look 
forward to having some fishing myself this 
summer. 
Very truly yours, 
Harold Dell. 

Fort Erie, Ont. 


Insects Attracted by Color 
Editor, ROD AND GUN :— 


Reading from the ““Medicine Bag” in your 
April issue that M. Plateau, the Belgian 
zoologist, had apparently proved that bees 
and other insects are attracted to flowers by 
scent rather than by sight, I am reminded of 
an incident that came under my observation 
some years ago which would seem to show that 
sight is also a factor with some insects in 
locating the source of nectar. The wall paper 
on my bedroom was a plain ingrain, with a 
border showing pillars through which en- 
twined large sheaves of roses. Going to my 
room one warm day at noon, I heard a hum- 
ming noise, and looking up saw a large com- 
mon bumble-bee buzzing deliberately along 
the wall from rose to rose and never touching 
anywhere but at the centre of each flower. 1 
watched this performance with intense in- 
terest for some time, and there was no mis- 
taking that the bee’s intention was to find the 
honey. Thinking that my testimony might 
well require reinforcement before being ac- 
cepted, I called my mother and my two sisters, 
who came upstairs and were amazed and 
amused at the unusual sight. One of them re- 
marked that the bee paid high tribute to the 
designer’s skill. Possibly the bee had come in 
by the open window, and, unable to find his 
way out again, was suffering from hunger and 
therefore was prospecting in the most likely 
places. 

Yours truly, 
W. C. King. 
Ottawa, Ont. 


The Query “‘What About Gaspe?’”’ Answered. 
Editor, ROD AND GUN :— 

Regarding R. F. C.’s query “What about 
Gaspe” in your February issue. 

It may appear I am not in a position to re- 
ply not having hunted there last year. I 
however, hunted there every year from 1906 
to 1910 inclusive and ever since that latter 
year onJv the true sportsman knows how I 
have yearned for another trip when the 
“little red gods call,” 

My 1906 trip was taken for health’s sake 
and on starting I advised the guides that | 
needed a rest and change and asked them to 
take me to the home of the caribou and moose 
and that, provided I saw either one of these 
animals alive I would be thankful. The result 
of the trip was that I got all the law entitled 
me to; a bull moose and two caribou. 
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The 1907 trip resulted in a bull moose’ 


Neither this nor the 1906 moose had large 
heads, each about 37 inches spread but the 
first one is a very fine specimen and wonder- 
fully black. 

The 1908 trip was a short one to the nearest 
hills that the caribou frequent. Moose, of 
course, are often found there but their home 
is really farther up river. A very fine caribou 
was the result of this outing. 

The 1909 trip was not equally successful 
from a sportsman’s point of view. The sum- 
mer and early fall had been exceptionally 
warm and mosquitoes were in swarms. An 
American doctor as head of a party had gone 
over the ground previously and left evidence 
of smudge fires built in all likely places for 
moose, even in the runways; the consequence 
was that the game had moved away from its 
usual haunts. It looked bad in every respect: 
however, on the last day’s hunt, just before 
breaking camp we got a smal: pronged moose. 

These four trips were taken up the York 
River. 

The 1910 and last trip was up the St. John 
River—a new territory for me—where I think 
the larger heads are to be had. I always con- 
sider and talk of this outing as “‘Hard-luck- 
Trip.” First, the water was very low and the 
guides had a hard time poling the loaded 
canoe up; secondly, by a foolish mistake on 
my part, only half the usual quantity of bread 
and biscuit was taken in; thirdly, I was quite 
close to a bull moose with a splendidly adorned 
head but could not discern him from the har- 
monizing surroundings. The guide saw him 
plainly and you can probably imagine his 
feelings and mine as he said ““Why don’t you 
shoot?” “Such a head’ and so on. However, 
I could not see the game and told the guide 
to shoot but his loyalty forbade him. Next 
thing I saw was the swift motion of a spruce 
tree bent over by the weight of the animal as 


he turned and went. The woods were quite 


thick and the moose was lost. To this day my 
heart is full of sympathy for the loyal guide, 
yet I am glad he did not shoot and I curse 
Se for the blunder, if such it may be term- 
ed. 

An evening or two later we encountered a 
fine big moose at dusk and fired at him across 
the river, I with a 32.40 Marlin and the guide 
with a 22 Marlin repeater which we always 
carried for small game. As the moose disap- 
peared in the bush it was plainly seen he was 
wounded; and, after fording the swift stream 
we found him still standing; a couple more 
shots again told but did not down him. The 
evidence of large pools of blood where he stood 
on his trail was hopeful; we tracked him a 
considerable distance but dark came on and 
compelled us to leave him until morning. 
Imagine our disgust to then find a couple of 
inches of snow on the ground which com- 
pletely obliterated his tracks. A thorough 
hunt failed to find the quarry and it was a 
sorry party we made on going home 
“skunked” for the first time since I had 
started hunting. 

On the way out we met a couple of trappers. 
to whom we related our ill-luck. Sometime 
after, they returned with a fine 58 inch moose 
head, which rumour says was not found under 
usual conditions. This head is now in my pos- 
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in typewriter construction. 
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You should choose your Taxidermist as 
carefully as you do your hunting grounds. 
Don't be satisfied with a ‘fairly good job” 
when you can get “AN ARTISTIC PIECE OF 
WORK” from me of which you will always be 
proud. 

Send me your specimens to mount. We 
are always in a position to personally handle 
all work promptly, My show rooms, storage 
vats, and work rooms cover 2,800 square feet 
of floor space,and are the largest and best 
equipped for this business in Canada, 


“Dixon Quality’? mounting is a guarantee 
of the highest grade of work at very rea- 


Moose Head mounted by Edwin Dizon. sonable prices, 


All Game Heads are individually modelled true to their original size and 
appearance by the best and most lasting moth-proof museum methods known today. 

For Sale—Correctly mounted large moose, elk, caribou, mountain sheep, goat, 
antelope and deer heads. Mounted whole body specimens, families and museum 
groups of all kinds supplied. Write for full measurements and prices, f.o.b. your 
town, on approval. 

Unionville is 14 miles from Toronto, Ont., on the Midland R. R. quick trans- 
portation. Come and see my collection and methods of Taxidermy any time. 

_ Sportsman’s Guide containing instructions for skinning and saving specimens, 
shipping tags, etc., upon request, Deer Head mounted by 
References—Sportsmen and hunters everywhere in Canada, U.S.A,, England Edwin Dizon 

and Germany. 


EDWIN DIXON, Canada’s Leading Taxidermist, UNIONVILLE, ONT. 
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session and as it bears a 22 bullet in the left 
horn I look upon it as a valued trophy even 
though I did not bring it out myself. 

Gaspe is certainly most recommendable for 
a big game hunt as moose and caribou are 
there in goodly number; deer are increasing 
and are usually not much disturbed until the 
winter logging operations begin. 

As a guide there is none better than George 
J. Eden (P. O. Address: Gaspe Bay, South ) 
who always acted as my guide. He knows the 
woods thoroughly, is good at calling, an expert 
canoeman and genial companion. Besides 
these personal qualifications he is well equip- 
ped with canoe, portage truck and team. I 
would recommend that R. F. C. write him and 
if Gaspe is decided on with George as guide 


and a good bag is not the result it will not be — 


his fault. 

Baker’s Hotel at Gaspe is all that can be 
desired and all provisions and camp supplies, 
except perhaps a tent, may be procured at 
reasonable cost from the local stores. 

I have no interest to gain in advising anyone 
to try Gaspe, but having been a resident for 
some twelve years ahd had the best sport of 
my life there hunting and fishing it certainly, 
from my point of view, deserves recommenda- 
tion and so does George, who through his de- 
votion and loyalty has gained my personal 
friendship. 

Yours truly, 
Ernest LaMasurier, 
Calgary, Alberta. 


OUR MEDICINE BAG 


That the U. S. Congress, more than a year 
ago, passed an Act for the protection of 
migratory birds which is even more beneficial 
to Canada than to the United States, and that 
the Dominion Government can assist in mak- 
ing this law permanent and effective by ne- 
gotiating a treaty on the subject, were 1m- 
portant points brought out by Mr. William 
S. Haskell, Counsel of the American Game 
Protective Association, at a recent address at 
the Fifth Annual Meeting of the Commission 
of Conservation. In the United States the 
enemies of the migratory birds of North 
America, to quote Prof. Hornaday, “have their 
knives out to let the life blood out of the 
federal migratory bird law.’ The main body 
of these enemies consists of spring shooters 
who are determined to shoot and slaughter 
game birds in spring, to the uttermost limit 
of their state laws, and there is danger of this 
far-reaching measure being set aside on the 
ground of unconstitutionality,. A treaty would 
make this impossible, as no treaty can be an- 
nulled by judicial procedure. Hence, the 
Domirion Government should use its in- 
fluence to persuade the British Government to 
negotiate such a treaty and thus meet Ameri- 
can reformers half-way in their endeavors to 
protect North American wild birds. 

In order to ensure the Dominion Govern- 
ment using its influence in this direction it is 
imperative that the people acting through 
their various provincial governments shall 
make known to the Federal government their 
wishes in this regard. With all the Provincial 
Governments demanding of the Dominion 
Government the enactment of a Canadian law 
which will assist in making the United States 
Migratory Bird Law effective it will be an 
easy matter for the Dominion Government 
to so present the facts to the British Govern- 
ment that the desired treaty will follow in the 
natural course of events. 


Towards this end the Chief Game Guardian 
of Saskatchewan has sent out to Saskatche- 
wan representatives at Ottawa, to presidents 
and secretaries of the Saskatchewan Game 
Associations, Gun Clubs, Natural History 
Societies, the Game Departments of Manitoba 
Alberta and British Columbia, a letter solicit- 
ing their support and influence in favor of the 
enactment of the treaty between the two 
countries for the protection of migratory 
birds. 

The proposed treaty would: 

1. Protect most migratory birds in their 
flight to and from the northern breeding 
grounds. 

2. Set to rest forever any talk as to the con- 
stitutionality of the Weeks-McLean Law. 
The regulations that have been promulgated 
under authority of that law are made part of 
the proposed treaty, and it is beyond the 
authority of any court to alter any part of a 
treaty. 

3. Give Canada a square deal. Hitherto 
Canada has raised the waterfowl slaughtered 
indiscriminately in some of the states. The 
treaty would mean that more game would re- 
turn north in the spring, to the benefit of both 
countries, in the fall. 


Professor Prince, Dominion Commissioner 
of Fisheries says that it is quite possible that 
the spawn of carp, a fish which has no market 
value in this country, when properly cured, 
may be sold as an excellent substitute for 
caviare, the demand for which is steadily in- 
creasing. Professor Prince is experimenting 
with the spawn of carp with the idea in view 
of determining whether it cannot be used as a 
substitute for sturgeon roe. 


At a recent conference of Forestry Branch 
officials at Ottawa, the inspectors of Dom- 
inion Forest Reserves unanimously agreed 
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whole story of just A hotel for those who demand the best with 
how far you have an inviting, home-like atmosphere. 
travelled. Single rooms from $2. Combined sitting 
FULLY room, bedroom and bathroom from $14. Self- 
GUARANTEED contained suites. 


One Hundred Mile 
Pedometer, $1 50. 


Sold by all Dealers or Direct 


Dinner in summer in the roof garden at a 
fixed price. 


Our illustrated-booklet of the hotel with guide 
to Boston and vicinity will be mailed in the 
AMERICAN PEDOMETER COMPANY te Boston ena 
902 CHAPEL ST., NEW HAVEN, CONN. R. G. COSTELLO, Manager 


—. & A. GUNTHER CO. - - Toronto, Canada 
Agents for the Dominion of Canada 


AT THE TOP! 


The Supremacy of British Tailoring. 


All over the world the phrase “ It’s British’ signifies beyond dispute that the 
gouds so categorised are good goods, and certainly in respect of no commodity 
is this truer than when applied to Tailoring. 

You know the superiority of English Cloth—know that British Textiles surpass 
those of any other manufacture throughout the world. Don’t your best tailors 
charge twice as much for English goods as they charge for a Suit made from 
local made cloth ? 

SATISFACTION GUARANTEED OR MONEY REFUNDED. 

Link yourself up with London's largest tailoring house. The house 
of Curzon is the tailoring house with 


FOUR GOLD MEDALS. 
SEND FOR FREE PATTERNS 


which we will mail you absolutely free of cost together with cur tailoring 
booklet, fashion plates, self-measurement form and tape measure. We 
have built our enormous business by performing what we promise, and thx 
size of our world-wide connection is eloquent testimony to the excellent 
value and entire, constant satisfaction we give. Every garment is made 
by highly skilled tailors under expert supervision. and dispatched within 
seven days of receipt of order. Wesend out every garment on its own 
merits and guarantee complete satisfaction or refund your money. 


/ } 


Curzon’s Range of Prices for Suits or Overcoats to Measure 
(Delivered Free to your Door), 


$8.60, $10, $11.50, $13, $14.50, $17.10. | 


Every quality has been valued by our Canadian friends 
at double our prices. 
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that thousands of acres of young trees on 
these reserves have been destroyed by 
rabbits in the last couple of years. The 
bark of poplar, jack pine and spruce seems 
to be equally acceptable to these rodents, 
and in many places so completely have the 
trees been stripped of bark at the base of 
the trunks that they have the appearance 
of a whitewashed forest. Especially do the 
rabbits like the young tender tree-seedlings 
in the forest reserve nurseries, and in one 
instance some thousands of green ash trans- 
plants were entirely consumed in one night. 


It is hard to realize the great numbers of 
these rabbits in the West in some seasons, 
yet the rapidity with which they increase 
seems, strangely, to be one of the reasons 
for their periodic decline in numbers, for 
the western Indians state that the disease 
which almost exterminates them every seven 
years or so is due primarily to starvation 
through lack of sufficient food. 


The Australians were put to the necessity 
of building a wire fence almost across their 
continent to protect their crops from the rab- 
bit plague there. The Forestry Branch has a 
similar problem in protecting the forest crops 
in the West from devastation. It was once 
proposed to put a little wire fence around each 
tree planted, but a forest is not an orchard, 
and some more practicable preventive will 
have to be found for the annual destruction 
caused by rabbits on the thirty-six thousand 
square miles contained in Dominion Forest 
Reserves. 


Last summer Mr. T. Stump of Rockwood, 
Ont., caught two red foxes when they were 
quite young and he took them home. They 
were red, all but one little black spot on each, 
and were male and female. In April, two 
young ones were born, and were both jet 
black. If these valuable little fellows live and 
grow to their full height they will mean 
$3,000 in hard cash for the owner. 


The catching by Wilfrid Bridge of a thir- 
teen-pound salmon trout in the St. Lawrence 
River a few miles below Morrisburg, Ont., 
created quite a stir in angling circles 
there because the fish is now in the locality. 
Not until a couple of men came along who an- 
nually fish for trout in the north country was 
the fact established. Several years ago sal- 
mon trout spawn was placed in Bogin’s Lake, 
in the Cornwall Canal, but nothing appeared 
to come of it. 


The 1914 Forestry Convention is to be held 
in the fine old city of Halifax, and the date 
definitely decided upon is Wednesday, Thurs- 
day and Friday, September 2, 3 and 4. 


_ Canada’s contribution to aid the sufferers 
in Newfoundland from the loss of the steamer 
Southern Cross was $25,000. 


On April 15th a female marten on the ranch 
of the Portage Wild Animal Co. at Portage la 
Prairie, Man., gave birth to a litter of young. 
This Company has also been successful in 
raising young fisher. 


Redcliff sportsmen, writes a correspondent 
from Redcliff, Alta., early in the spring en- 
joyed themselves shooting geese at Horseshow 
Lake about fifteen miles from Redcliff which 
during the spring harbored several flocks. In 
some cases this ordinarily wary fowl per- 
mitted a party of hunters to drive within easy 
range of them in an automobile. The spring 
flight of ducks to the nesting ponds in Alberta, 
it is said, measured in numbers well up to the 
average of recent years. 


On the suggestion of Minister of Commerce- 
Malvy, the French Government proposes to 
call an international conference in Paris to dis- 
cuss methods of protecting valuable wild birds 
whose plumage is used in women’s hats, with- 
out causing prejudice to the feather industry. 
The Government considers possible some safe- 
guards without prejudice to the legitimate in- 
dustry, and therefore invites Great Britain 
and the United States to join the conference. 


“Many interesting and original characters 
are to be found among the people of the 
Gatineau mountains,’ writes Mr. W. C. King 
of Ottawa, “some of them hold peculiar views 
of their responsibility as citizens of the state, 
and for some years a whole township kindly 
but firmly declined to pay taxes of any kind, 
and bailiffs and police who went to persuade 
them returned chastened and sad. In fact, 
not until an armed military force camped in 
their midst did they come across with the 
“arrears and costs.” A party of fishermen 
were recently going through the bush guided 
by a fine old specimen named Sam, and the 
following dialogue took place, which will il- 
lustrate the local estimate of the majesty of 
the law. 

Mr. C.: “Have you many partridges in 
this section?” 

Sam: ‘Well sir, there’s not so many now 
as used to be. Sure they do shoot them all 
summer long.” ; 

Mr. C: : “But they can’t do thats 
against the law!” 

Sam: (with solemn and impressive em- 
phasis) “It’s worse than that: it’s not right! 


“Your April cover is one of the strongest I 
ever remember seeing on Rod and Gun.” 
This is a specimen of numerous complimen- 
tary remarks we have been receiving sine our 
April issue came out. The big fish, a 17 pound 
Salmon Trout, was caught in Ragged Lake, 
Algonquin National Park of Ontario, and the 
lucky fisherman is Dr. Skinner, who was suc- 
cessful in taking this record fish in Field and 
Stream’s prize fishing contest in 1913. 


Shortly after the opening of the fishing sea- 
son a 10 pound pike was captured in the Nith 
River a short distance below the town of Ayr, 
Ont. 


David Lamure, a half-breed living in the 
vicinity of Rutherglen, Northern Ontario, 
was arrested, by Game Warden Parks and 
Provincial Constable Lefebvre, charged with 
trapping beaver and killing deer and moose. 
Lamure was fined $25 on one charge and sen- 
tence was suspended on the others, pending 
good behavior. 


Harry Lauder singing to himself 


‘The » adore me when ] ve got my trousers 
on, but they love m= in my Iilt”. 


“Rob Roy MacIntosh” —Vict-r Record No. 70004. 


When the famous Scotch comedian wants to ‘‘hear him- 
self as ‘thers hear him,” he becomes his own audience of one before 


the Victrola. 


And he hears himself just as his vast audiences hear him all 
over the world, just as thousands hear him on the Victrola in their 


own homes, just as you too can hear him. 


Hearing Harry Lauder on the Victrola is really hearing him 
in person — his delightful droll Scottish dialect and humorous 
personaiity are all there in Victor Records, and Lauder himself has 


pronounced them “‘simply ‘to the life’ ape 


Any “Hs Master's Voice” dealer in any city in Canada will 
gladly play any of the 41 Lauder records or Victor Records by such 
other well-known artists as Christie MacDonald, Blanche Ring, Elsie 
Janis, Al Jolson, Montgomery & Stone, Nat Wills, Nora Bayes, Robert 
Hilliard, George M. Cohan. 

There are Victors and Victrolas in great variety of styles from 


$20 to $300. 
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The following are included in the amend- 
ments to the Saskatchewan Game Act made 
at the last session of the Legislature. 

A close season for beaver until December 
1920. 

A close season for ducks, geese, swans, 
cranes, rails, coots, snipe, sandpiper, plover 
and curlew between the Ist day of January 
and the 15th day of September. No whooping 
crane is to be kitled or taken at any time. 

A close season for grouse, partridge, pheas- 
ant, ptarmigan and prairie chicken between 
the 16th day of November and the 15th day of 
September. 

The Game Act shall apply to all Indians in 
Saskatchewan whether resident upon a re- 
serve or not with the exception of such In- 
dians as may be exempted therefrom from 
time to time by order of the Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor in Council. 

Every holder of a big game license, shall 

“wear while hunting a complete outer suit of 
some white material, such suit to include 
white cap or toque. 


Exportation of black, silver and other foxes, 
and, in fact, all fur-bearing animals beyond 
the limits of Alberta, is discouraged by the 
provincial government, which announces in 
the current issue of the Alberta Gazette, pub- 
lished in Edmonton, that in the future, per- 
mits, costing $100 each, will be required for 
every black or silver fox taken out of the pro- 
vince. The cost of permits for other species 
is fixed at $15 each. Attention is also directed 
to other amendments as follows: 

(1) Any and every person, firm or company 
establishing or operating a game or fur farm 
for the rearing of any fur-bearing animal must 
obtain a permit to sell or export any such ani- 
mals subject to the provisions of the game act 
and these regulations, and such person, firm or 
company or manager of any game or fur farm, 
shall on the first day of January and July in 
each and every year, forward to the depart- 
ment of agriculture a statement showing the 
number of animals in his, their or its posses- 
sion or on the said farm, their age, species, 
sex and from whom procured, and the num- 
ber of animals which have died during the 
previous six months, and the cause of death, 
such statement to be in a form provided by the 
department. 

(2) Any person applying for a permit to ex- 
port fur-bearing animals reared on game or fur 
farms must pay a fee of $15 for each animal to 
be so exported, except in the case of musk- 
rats, when the fee for such permit shall be at 
the rate of $1 a dozen or fraction of a dozen. 

(3) In the case of permits to take for 
scientific or other purposes obtained pursuant 
to the provisions of section 27 of the game act, 
the animals may be sold or exported only in 
accordance with the understanding under 
which said permit was obtained; provided, 
however, in the case of special circumstances 
the minister of agriculture may modify such 
conditions. 

(4) The capture, purchase, sale or export 
of any animal contrary to the provisions of 
the game act, or of these regulations is pro- 
hibited, and any animal captured, sold or pur- 
chased contrary to the provisions of the game 


ey ee ee areas - 


act or of these regulations shall be forfeited to 
the crown in the same manner and under the 
same procedure as is provided for in the case 
of game under the provisions of section 34 of 
the game act, and the offender shall be liable 
to the punishment provided in the said act. 


Fifty years ago—in 1864—Joshua Stevens 


founded what is today the J. Stevens Arms & 
Tool Company, the largest makers of fire-arms 


in the world. Stevens’ first invention was the. 


original Colt Revolver,- From the “kick up” 
of the revolver came the idea which was later 
incorporated in the Stevens Rifle. The first 
arms were made under considerable diffi- 


culties in a little building known as the “‘Old- 


Grist. Mill.” Then James E. Taylor . and 
William B. Fay joined Stevens in his under- 
taking and the present company was organ- 
ized. When Mr. Fay died in 1893, his son 
Charles B. Fay (today with the company ) 
took charge of the mechanical end of the 
business and the interests of Stevens and 
T-aylor were taken over by Mr. I. H. Page, 
the present President and Treasurer of the 
company. Since the “‘Old Grist Mill’ days, 
new factories have been built and purchased, 
so that at present the plant covers a wide area 
on both sides of the principal streets of 
Chicopee Falls. The present capacity of the 
plant is upwards of 2000 arms per day and over 
one-third of the population of the immediate 
vicinity of the Stevens Company supports it- 
self through means of the Stevens payroll! 
The company makes fire-arms of every kind— 
for the expert marksmen who brought the 
Palma Trophy from England in 1903, and for 
the child taking its first back-yard shooting 
lessons. The Golden Anniversary is_ being 
celebrated by offering handsome watch fobs 
to Gun Clubs throughout the country. 


In his trip up the Paraguay into Brazil 
Colonel Roosevelt is travelling a new country 
where new and strange conditions are met 
with every hour. Probably no other feature 
connected with the trip required such careful 
thought and attention as did the question of 
proper firearms. The party carried with them 
a Springfield rifle, two Winchesters, two re- 
volvers—a Colt and a Smith & Wesson—and 
a Fox 12-gauge Gun. 

This is the same Fox Gun which Colonel 
Roosevelt carried with him on his African trip 
and which he says gave him such satisfactory 
service. It is interesting to note that this Fox 
Gun has never been returned to the factory 
for repairing or over-hauling of any sort. 


In many parts of the United States, game 
sanctuaries have now been established, where 
no shooting is allowed, except of vermin, and 
where all wild creatures are free to live and 
propagate unmolested. 


“All in One Lure’’ a combination bait with 
many motions—it swims, dives, wriggles, has 
the zig zag movement, makes a ripple and 
spray and floats when not in motion—is being 
offered by the J. W. Reynolds Decoy Factory, 
117 N. May St., Chicago. These minnows are 
four inches long, have glass eyes and are made 
to withstand the water conditions in the 
various countries where they are used. 


BEAUMARIS HOTEL) 


LAKE MUSKOKA, ONTARIO. 


Bathing | ATTRACTIONS || tems 
Fishing | _ Dancing 


Illustrated Booklet sent upon application. 


H. E. PROWSE, Manager. 


To the Fisherman, Canozist and Camper ; 


ALGONQUIN NATIONAL PARK, ONTARIO’S 


2,000,000-acre Forest and Game Preserve offers a virgin 
Lakeland of 2,000 lakes and streams, comparatively un- 
fished. Rare opportunities for live game photography. 


2,000 feet elevation. Immune from Hay Fever. 
Highest and Coolest Resort in Ontario 


HOTEL ALGONQUIN 


at Joe Lake Station is the Starting Point of the direct canoe 
routes North and South through the Park. The hotel 
affords every requisite and comfort for guests within easy 
reach of fine Trout and Bass fishing. Complete Outfitting 
and Provisioning Store. Canoe and Boat Livery. Guides 
procured. Six hours from Ottawa, eight from Toronto. 
Pullman service 


Information and booklet of 
L. E. MERRELL, 500 James Street, Syracuse, N.Y. 
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Lake Simcoe Summer : 
Resort —FOR SALE | 


Lake frontage, Port Bolster Heights, 
containing about 30 acres with 1500 feet : 
frontage by 1000 feet depth. It is beau- i 
tifully situated between Lake and C.N._ | 
Railway, occupying north east corner of j 
York County. The main motor roadfrom {4 
Toronto via Sutton, passes by this pro- 
perty to Beaverton and Orillia. Port | 
Bolster Station is on the grounds, 57 
miles from city being the first railway 
stop on the Lake. Splendid daily and i 
week-end service. Most suitable for i 
Summer Hotel or Club. Splendid loca- | 
H 
| 


tion fifor fishing, specially black bass. 
Game shooting in season cannot be ex- 
celled. Good clean sandy beach. No 
place healthier and more picturesque. 
Cottages to rent. 


Write for particulars, 


J. HALL, 528 Bloor Street 


West, TORONTO, ONTARIO 


PMS ee LCs Se eee ee tc eM ns Mors ie tse st ttt est 


‘uvvs Tt Mbgusgne vata Yves MUTT MBAR NEDA MONA No AE Hc ANAS EDUSET MAAN SPE (32) 


BON AIR P.O. 


“BON AIR” CHALET 60 oR 1S 


Ideal Summer Resort on French River at U.P.R, Biidze 


First-class board and lodging—Good boat livery_ and 
launch—Sportsmen and campers fully equipped—Clubs 


F. L. WELLMA oem 


Hunting, Fishing and Exploring 
STONY INDIAN HUNTERS 


Parties 


GUIDE and OUTFITTER 
Morley, Alta. 


fitted out on advance notice—Groceries and fishing 
W.A ELDER, Proprietor, Bigwood, Ontario 
thrills! All you want to 
why—and all the little tips = 
- e 
Itshowsyouinsump- a bout Bass Casting 
and Dowagiac Artificial Baits—the most scientific, certain and 


tackle for sale—Ice stored in ice-house—Reasonable 
Yours, Frees 
9 o<S) 
know about it — practical 
and inside facts about this trickiest of game fishing are put 
tuous colors the outfit 
humane of lures. - - 
JAMES HEDDON’S SOKS, Dowagiac, Mich. 


rates—M ail during July and August received daily. 
Thesport witha thousand = SS \ 
hints, the true how and Re 
rigatin 1 hat Free Heddon Book 
you want—Heddon’s Genuine Dowagiae Split Bamboo Rods 
SZ Box 15 (Pronounce it ‘‘Do-wah-ji-ack’’) 


decoys. 
Crows. 


waiting. 


“PREMIER” MAILAPD. Peg.U S. Patent C ffice 


We are the largest manufacturers in the world. 
first-class dealers. 


Buy your flies direct from the flydresser, 
and insure direct service and individual at- 
No intermediate profits, no delay. 
First’ rate quality, expert workmanship. 
State your wants and send trial order—50c 


for sample doz. trout flies, wet or dry, or for two 
Terms: 


tention. 


salmon flies. Price list on application. 
cash with order. 
MISS J. HAES, Fly Specialist 


1 Stanley Street, Aberdeen, Scotland 


GOOD ADVICE TO FLYFISHERS 


“LOOKS MORE LIKE A LIVE DUCK THAN I DO!” 


That’s what an old duck shooter says ke heard a mallard exclaim just 
before the charge crumpled him up. 


He was shooting over Ma 


Catalog on request. Yours is already wrapped, 


Send for it today. 


50n 
We have just as close imitations of Snipe, Geese, Swan and 
i Good at all 


MASON’S DECOY FACTORY, 455 Brooklyn Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


LAE TRAE 


Rod and Gun in Canada is the Official Organ of the Dominion of Canada 


Trap-Shooting Association. 
the Editor, Woodstock, Ontario. 


All Communications Should be Addressed to 


TOURNAMENT DATES. 


May 24th.—Annual Tournament of the Thousand 
Islands Gun Club, Gananoque, Ont. C. A. Lewis, 
Sec’y.-Treas. 

May 25th.—Lachine Gun Club Shoot, S. G. Torrance, 
Sec’y.-Treas., Lachine, P. Q. 

June 2, 3, 4.—Grand International Registered Shoot 
(Ist part, Targets only). W. J. McCance, St. 
Thomas, Ont., Mgr. 

June 8, 9, 10.—Maritime Trap Shooting Association 
Tournament, at Amherst, N.S. R.H.B. Davison 
Amherst, N. S. 


June 12, 13.—Montreal Gun Club Tournament. 


June 17.—Second Annual Tournament of the Sea 
Cliffe Gun Club, Leamington, Ont., Dr. R. D. 
Sloane, Sec’y. 

June 17.—Tournament of Greater Edmonton Gun 
Club, J. F. Pollard, See’y., Edmonton, Alta. 


June 27, 28, 29, 30-July 1st.—Annual Tournament of 
the Canadian Indians, W. T. Ely, High Scribe, 
Imperial Bank Building, King and Sherbourne Sts., 
Toronto. 


July 1.—Registered Tournament, Red Deer Gun Club, 
S. W. Day, Sec’y., Red Deer, Alta. 

July 1.—Annual Tournament of the Sandwich Pastime 
Gun Club, formerly Keystone Gun Club. (Silver 
Cup Championship of Essex Co.,) J. Pentland, 
Secretary, Windsor, Ont. 


July 2, 3.—Calgary Gun Club Tournament, H. H. 
Motley, Sec’y., Calgary, Alta. 


Dec. 1, 2, 3.—Second part ‘Live Birds) Gratid In- 
ternational Registered Shoot, St. Taomas, Ont 


At the weekly shoot of the Revelstoke Gun Club, 
held on March 28th, the following were the scores: 
Shot at Broke 

42 


SA SYS ea ee by eae eee eae Gah 0) 

HQOUE TEEN, nats tr Cie be ee ee 50 43 
LUE aes eet See aN occa los Sykes, ey ee 50 15 
Mie donellley want mer ie te pel ks tons 50 45 


GOOD FRIDAY SHOOTS. 


Riverside Defeated St. Hubert’s Club in the 
Event for Ten-man Teams in Annual Shoot. 
Attended by a record crowd including gunners from 
Quebec, Ottawa and Lachine, the annual Good Friday 
tournament of the Riverside Gun Club held at their 
traps near the Grand Trunk Boating Club, Point St. 
Charles, proved the most successful ever conducted by 
the local club. The weather was not as favorable as it 
might have been, a gusty wind keeping the scores low. 
The Riverside cracksmen retained possession of the 
Ottawa Cup, emblematic of the ten-man championship 
of Eastern Canada, by defeating the St. Hubert Gun 
Club representatives of Ottawa, by 168 to 162. Ewing 
of the Riverside team was the high man with 20 birds 
to his credit, while Abbot topped the visitors from the 
Capital with 19. This trophy was presented to the St. 
Hubert’s club by Mr. F. P. Alywn of Ottawa in 1907 
and has been held for the past three years by the River- 
side trap shooters. 
F The St. Hubert’s five-man team were successful, 
however, in taking home the Montreal Club team chal. 
lenge cup, emblematic of the five-man championship of 
Eastern Canada by defeating the home gunners by 91 
to 84. This trophy has been competed for since January 
2, 1888 and is now decorated with 42 shields. => jen 
Lewis of the*Riverside club won the high average 
trophy, presented .by non-shooters of his club, for the 


best shooting for the day and Kenyon, his team mate, 
won the merchandise prize, a handsome gold medal. 
Mr. E. G. White, the Dupont Co. professienal, was 
present as was Mr. Clancy of Ottawa, the oldest shooter 
in Canada, if not in the world, who shot with great 
success all through the programme. On account of 
darkness setting in only nine events were shot off, five 
at the Rose system and another at high guns. The 
table showing’ the performances of the gunners in the 
respective events which were 20 birds each is as follows: 
Five-Man Teams. 


St. Hubert Riverside. 
Greenies eon 19: = Kearney: i .5)\cameeree 18 
Beattie=-snn sate: 22) > Westlake sc osetia 18 
Kasdalee kis sok 1to- Ruel oS Seer 12 
OPbDYy =a aes eae 20 Ewing) acta 16 
Abbott: S30): 19.) Wewiss:, ci.in 2 eee 20 
Lota Sas tesyt O10 otal eas eee 84 

Ten-Man Teams. 

St. Hubert. Riverside. 
ellen vars ue Pee 17 bbhot!'32/cacinaee 19 
Joyal Ac bes tiseeegetc in le 1s Slaneyy. 2 2e0 (eee 14 
Kenyon. 5 cscnes actin si asd ales ie ate 17 
Kearney.) #.'cosn0n 16: -Harkin = eee eee 13 
Onl pia 18." ORogersint eae. eee 18 
WeStlakeisi7 ooa.c. 17- Stbbitt..27 kclenieeee ih 
Redmanwcebeee cee Lv sGamerone as ee ae 12 
Weewis:7 vt otciontee U7 {'Gorbyc2.2. ene 17 
EEwiney. S Worenete oiienine 20) “ Greene) vec. Joo 18 
Hutcheson) seen 16: “Beattiewais. esa 17 
SE otal oy Ae te L68> Total Soe eee 162 
Merchandise event: J. Kenyon, J. H. Maher, Lewis, 
Pyle, Hutcheson, Montabault, Campbell, Sibbitt, 


_ INDIVIDUAL SCORES. : 
The following are the individual scores made in the 
six scheduled events: 


Wi CEIGUIS: WAIN, enh deeeak: iste ae 15518) (15 alSeeo: 
ae Wrestlakkenurn ttc = sce 1 Sirs 8 16° 19) 16 
Redimant.ta stereos 132. Vo V6 Sok Veomeets 
RAE wisi en ae eee 16.05, L8y NI 7aIG oie 
ive lh ak eae teak ee 146135 24S ko eee 
Geta gan Lee ee Jt) 147 3) S16 aaates 
Greeneeece i Pee oe iby ks) . 13 STG 
BaBeattien. vate aoceee 12) 6c -12): Sailer 
Sibitiy wet ea eee Gy los tit 8: vies wiles 
ROSES cae ae ol Sark 14. (12:7C 10 AG ade 
Gasasd alesin ws are 14ST Qe 7 teen es 
SU SSPAML ON peop coe nt cima ovrcel 15-15 — 7 OR 728) S12 at 
Wee Corby ties ae an. 140.17. T3015 aelieweniGe 
WaleGameron on. nc lice 12a 4 aS GUSTS 3 
CeBethune ese onan 12) 100 14 Sib ea 
NMEA Pee Aootte te. eenaes 12 99-413 5 10 
Wie Boucher. lye eee 10 12 12 — — — 
MiBrantescicckt Sees eeon 8 8 8 9 14 — 
Scallorrance &ote.sst te Bee 6 5 6 —- — — 
SLE GAS hr eran gt ee eee ees 10 10 9 11 6 10 
Howards, 2 re ae 13-.10'-.413 -10., =F — 
Hs Strathyny es eee 14 9. 1 a6 
ikea shy Aig saets ae cattiate LOpepe: 5 9 11 .— 
NEES ee ak cron Leas ee 8 9) hits oy 
Read). Sv Btac a Gh ketenes ieee gt GE 5 9 6 3 
HART hile YA cult athe 13.414 10 § — — 
Browns pe hence ee 10) oft 7 fame Na Waa 
ID eel ia INCEVONEN An cen a ner Silas LG. TOs Te Seas 
Bann aes he eee 13 13 PLO ml AS Sta! 8 
VHS Oger eel ean IS ee oe LOp “13. 12a 
AMS Reding arAcp cal een: 9 8s —- —- —- — 
IVI aos art ee -cpien aei Reee LOS 2 Sas 7 13 — 
Gordont: Fs oa eee 9 7 7 5 — — 
bALIIG. AR otra 9 8 9 9 Se 
A Goughirves-aeadeacnce 16: “Geel AN es ee 
Glarke™ ie Ss tones dee nee 13.14. 212 ee ee 
Ly alliois ccc stek Sess 11 AQ JO aie 
Monk) 2: eee 12. 132 16) WSs: 
Jo Miaher Serene ame 14 9° -13) 13) ia 
BYIOREeic otract Geers 9 2 ae! ba 62-13. > — 
Binechamt arr seme ey 8 37 Op ATO te 
Barrow=> hoa oon tae gent LS A eS ee 
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Your Shot Gun 


The Sport of Broken Targets 
when you use 


DOMINION TRAP LOADS 


IMPERIAL SOVEREIGN REGAL 


Only the best known brands of 


For Your Attention 


<ee eS powder and only doubled chilled 
Je have had so many requests for our : 

= of Canadian Game Pictures that we shot are loaded in DOMINION 
ave secured a limited supply of these on an \r cup 
selected paper without advertisement. SMOKELESS SHOT SHELLS. 
They will be mailed to you in a secure 

container ready for framing for 25c 


stamps or coin. It’s all on the TOP WAD. 


Dominion Cartridge Company, Limited, Montreal 
I 


to the Secretary of the Association, Dr. F. C. Bonny- 
castle at Campbellford. : 
Following are the scores made at the Good Friday 


shoot: 
COBOURG 
Name 25 25 Total 
Broken 
Hamilton’ We M.s.:9e> ee 15 6 21 
Bolster sEAG.: 5. ses oe 10 11 Pal 
BETSEE Bene pe deme. 14 17 31 
MaGalhnmaiGs- ssa. ee heed 13 13 26 
ERTOO Pevensie, ne beets Cee 1 13 30 
SLACKSON Ge Go speoe eet ease 5 15 20 
VANE fll Ea eee Es ae 15 12 27 
SOLES Vem iaisvats cciticticoe nt 21 15 36 
Crowmenerides Giri ce ae tafe 9 12 21 
Growther(GAD wines 19 19 38 
tie 133 271 
BELLEVILLE 
Name 25 25 Total 
Broken 
SpLasuerc sine ele oe 20 18 38 
ATTAT OWE ray: tir: Ses See ede 16 15 31 
Weaud ley a teen Brora (2S clone 14 15 29 
LAGEISS epee tet fee ace ctcciee ae 14 18 32 
IBCTNEEE eine hier «Sa ace eee. 10 17 27 
LOG ete SS Se oc a ee 16 18 34 
nl yay eee cee aie ae coe 20 20 40 
SAL ORGioe pa eR cae ea 13 8 21 
RNG WIN an, Meee res.c ie cee 9 9 18 
RHOMMPSOM= = sehen. ck. we 8 16 24 
140 154 294 
CAMPBELLFORD 
Dinwoodie;'G. Nz 3t.,.2 2... ie 13 26 
is 2 3 
5} 20 5 
(Gf [ro D0 a Fae neg B= a i ae a 15 18 ia 
EE MRO LOE ane nh cia ae. 12 15 12 
WWHiCSHELAL Ea gatr et ca Cte Ue oe 14 17 12 
TT ASTOLIUS EY Sergent kre a ee 11 15 12 
ERM AMS nytt a Me ee ch eukere te 14 19 14 
YSU OLC HS... ooh oni eters 13 16 11 
PB ABLOLIUS torr tha oe ee eee 11 17 12 
BIN CONOVER ©. cts oo ne ee 11 105) 14 
ID ie Oe a RA Ann so Soe eee soe 10 17 11 
We Duggan erie. nk cya net 11 11 8 
EE LOXPE ey tescie: Me ee ee, 9 14 15 
eDrggan ss oe Acheson ys Oe ee 7 10 9 
RO ELADerordi ys ete ein cee 13 14 14 
ORAL N fen oh irdcle wee See 13 13 11 
Brat hartiOnd 5. ths viet ss thee soe nee, 9 12 10 
ORO Xe rae case ch ce Seek na 11 16 7 
PN CATECT rs. eis ths nee See 13 16 12 
x pone Letaa, ce 5 aa eke oan 11 15 12 
PIA ALELOLC athe er Tas de: 6 te fF 
NU MURR LL cere Bites Phe tee ens tae ‘ HY zi 
: 2 15 
MaleaivieDonaldi. 22s... oo 10 15 11 
PU SHANKS %, 5 ke eee Ms ss Pat 12 13 10 
Viera Chien rare recreate aes 12 15 8 
RP OLEIS ee toe Chi nee See oe 12 16 11 
CuisPastoriis:. oe ek 9 13 
UMLaLErOlGece oy PRN cote 11 17 14 
WrsiVicGances -jemeer rte oe 7 12 7 
UIWELeSSiaher ee fe oe Ph aescene 11 18 11 
PTS Oho ten Meets a ok Ce ck 8 17 10 


4 — = ‘<i, a eee ~ Mgt je ee as % re Pt % J on ; oe 
} Epex aca Bee * A Zt of 
<2 | y ~ + (7 ANT , - 
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Ze, 3 
Montabault « 32%. 31: 3).0. i 13) SDE SAO es te rw ey iss ee ened ok 16 15 : 

Seilitcheson= snc ose e ee 13-4 ee OT eo Noles aie, oo tog one bee oes 18 13 31 
FA OATAS i shale pest joreas waeter= DOW) “UG hen eg a PMS MEL ae A. iove.ags 2) 2eetejoes Mien 10 10 20 
Camphbellee. n° cece ee 12.5164 Se CaO ral SES ED ecm cote vs yotageenale’ oalp hake 15 8 23 
DAGON eos shige hae thee L112 Moe Oe 14 Neo SD ORSLE) Aros 0 reek eerste 8 19 27 
ABDOU sale | ses Sos are 14° -14-°14- 43° ..13-—— Bonnycastlesy ca ciate 15 13 28 
@Vikahs Scena eee 13 10) = A ee Dinwoodie.F. & 3s ).Ae ace 9 16. 25 
Ouellette: F iit ae eee 8s -—- - Fe PNeld: Fred. sips. wes he oer 8 10 18 
ONES Sh 7. She ok Se 1) 562 N33 Wootten)... oe eee ane ree 14 20 34 
W Cought!y. sas sso eae -10' 12 — = —- — - = Sea == 
AY Boa’ wiki econ neo — 13 —- — ~ — 126 137 263 
Moore 45<...% 0 er ae — 12 13 14 13 — : 
Johnstons s2650 see —~ ——'_-— - 8 12 — — PETERBORO 
WOOd as has be oe ea ae 8 9 17 
11 60) Cy eee mE eae, fo s1 Zi 13 20 
Trent Valley Trap Shooters’ Association Formed. SPRINT GS aca te hone ye ot eee sits gogo eae aan a 6 13 
At a meeting held at The Dunham Hotel at Cobourg Hall ...........-..+--+-+- 5 12 17 

on Good Friday April 10th 1914, shooters from Camp- lLang.............-.-.-+-- 4 6 10 
bellford, Peterboro, Belleville and Cobourg formed a Tivev .........-..0.-+-+-- 4 11 15 
league to be known as the Trent Valley Trapshooters Loucks ...........-...---- 12 13 24 
Association. The League proposes holding friendly Cook.................++:. 12 14 26 
shoots from time to time during the summer at the AGA ees, Fisch See eu 10 10 20 
different towns represented. Any teams in the district Macktin ................ : 11 8 19 
not represented at the meeting and who desire to join rae yaw Sac; 
the League are requested to send the name of their Cub 80 102 182 


Ruthven Tournament. — 

Frank Stotts was high gun at the Third Annual 
Tournament of Ruthven Gun Club on Good Friday 
with 160 out of 175. 

This was one of the largest and most successful 
shoots ever held in south western Ontario, an even 50 
shooters names being on the cash sheet, 35 of them 
shooting the entire program. _ 

Trade representatives shooting were: G. M. Dunk, 
for Dominion Cartridge Co.; R.. Day, shooting Bal- 
listite Powder and J. W. Hessian for Remington U. M. 


cs 
High Guns :— 


Bran S GEES <...ccane posse ws, dca yeeyacs t= le Roane eke eee nene 160 
GAaM. Dimk. -Prooe. oi .- joneaes Se ae ees 159 
Ray Prose. as ese ee ee ee eee 158 
| ORI ©) | FS) oe Li ss O rec cc 158 
HI Bates 2% fi. ath ues oe eee eee 158 
ER arrev, SIMs, occas opens sila s age tetas eee hen eee 158 
Jack Moadndlen) <5. teeiacs orto acsrcrdie ee ei mae a 157 


Low average was won by C. Duggan of Windsor, a 
boy of 15 years. He shot well for a youngster and it 


will be but a short time until his name will be at the top © 


of averages instead of the bottom. 

Mrs. F. H. Conover shot a number of events with 
very creditable scores, considering the number of 
amateur photographers who insisted upon standing in 
front of her taking pictures all the time she was shoot- 
ing. 

A special twenty-five bird event was shot after the 
regular program. Day and J. Mander were tied 
with 25 each. Day won in shoot off. Jack Hartford 
and Dorey Wigle each had 24 each, Hartford won in 
shoot off. 


The scores: 
] 

4 5 6 7 8 9 10 Tota 
20 15 20 15 20 15 20 175 
18 12 19 11 17 15 19 158 
15 11 10 14 Ae7, 14 15 135 
1 13 19 it} 19 12 20 156 
19 12 19 13 19 12 19 151 
17 13 19 13 18 14 18 159 
17 12 20 12 7. 15 19 152 
15 15 19 14 18 14 19 154 
17 15 14 13 15 13 16 143 
15 14 15 9 17 11 14 133 
11 4 12 10 9 ‘iil Ad. 104 
17 8 16 11 18 12 14 134 
si 9 12 5 16 10 14 99 
15 12 iF 14 14 14 18 14] 
15 13 12 11 12 13 15 122 
17 11 14 10 17 inl 

15 13 16 10 15 11 17 138 
ity 11 13 14 15 13 17 133 
13 13 15 14 13 12 18 141 

11 15 
4 5 6 7 8 9 10 Total 
20 15 20 15 20 15 20 175 
16 11 14 10 11 10 ye 125 
16 13 13 15 15 10 14 131 
16 12 12 14 17 14 11 131 
re 

18 11 15 15 16 13 20 150 
10 8 14 11 

16 ip 14 13 13 12) 17 136 
15 13 17 12 V7 13 17 139 
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pend to carry a screw driver to cock gun before putting together. {| To take down an Ithaca, pull the for- 
aa off, push top lever to the right to release bolts and lift the barrels from the frame. ‘{ Compare the Ithaca 
Lightning Lock with any other make—if we haven't the simplest lock will make you a present of the gun. 


payon can take an Ithaca apart or put it together regardless of whether gun is cockedjor not. { It is not ee v4 
P| ur lock is not onlys ample but fast—operates in 1/625 of a seeond—timed at Cornell University. 4 Wel 
gu 


re that this greased lightning speed will increase sons score at least 5 per cent. { We furnish a 4% lb. 28} iz 


bore, a 5% lb. 20 bore, a 534 Ib. 16 bore, and a 64% lb. 12 bore. { Beautiful catalog FREE—describes 18} 

grades guns $17.75 net to $400 list. 
H 

iv ADDRESS—ITHACGA GUN COMPANY BOX13 (CoTHACA— NEw yorw J (CoTHACA— NEw yorw J 


We make it reliable. Its friends have made 
it famous. 


Send for Catalogue. 


; | PARKER BROS, Meriden, Conn, £¥ Ssesoons 32 Wares 5 


Resident Agent—A. W. du Bray, P.O. Box 102, San Francisco, Cal. 
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GeonMicGarvits «4.52 Me ein a Poratens © 17 15 
| TDN Te Me eee ae Ratner ec hich aura 15 17 9 
SE QT di as ep een atone RC coer 15 16 14 
TANI SLOUUS Sm stosssc wie eleseta sue lerale csekels 14 20 12 
EMI OISOM co scp evel ofane. oils one la, cusnommnelor athe 12 16 15 
PA SSALES) oor Gish a oreteseuai eae eit 12 20 15 
WA Smith asthe. acc ws sore steeper 13 16 14 
PIOTEVaVWIGIC ) cpere cporencredeke ose tener eoacets 13 14 13 
J. Mander 10 18 13 
C. Thrasher 

W. Thorald 

FER SCANE potas sae ein hel cs aney ens 


Barrie Gun Club. 

There were shooters from Orillia, Midland, Penetang, 
Port Nichol, Elmvale and Newmarket at the Good 
Friday Shoot of the Barrie Gun Club. 37 shooters took 
part in the regular program and over 3,000 birds were 
trapped in the new Western Automatic Trap recently 
installed. The Clubs represented at this shoot have 
formed a league and intend holding inter-club com- 
petitions throughout the year. The merchandise prizes 
were valued at $30. Wm. Crossland acted as referee. 
Following are the scores: 


EventNo. 1 2 3  £4Doubles Shoot 
Shot at 1010 10 10 5 Pair 25 
Eiaherd ps eae 3 13 
JW. Lucker .~ .2.5.. 5S Sait Os S 6 14 
Ghas: Bower [ses Geis sane en i1 
aeeSharpe fois 2h" Arey Beene yeh 5 il 
S-wacques;P™ ss. aan CG. 9 ae 11 
L:Wainman §...:.. HL. Tee Benen SES 6 14 
DeCulver-s: 2 2 ess. Seo 2 6 1 11 
eM. .Wwolienden.... 92-.5 9945.5 5 12 
R. Wolfenden ...... SiG hee 5 20 
DaGandaur ss. oo jcc Oe 46.225 ars 12 
WYPSUTETS scat es Siasa): Deoma lO 6 16 
ERA VACIAM it tats ore: Geom 2b ss 7 
pC aWalliersn, cass es, kse) 4 on OMe 17 
Ed. Williams ....... 1365 (eta 6 18 
E. A. Williams ...... 8 Tees) 7 5 17 
S. A. McKinnon..... 4 Sia 3 P, 13 
Campbell. .):. ..\.« 8 9 8 i 2 15 
H. Greenwood ...... 2. Ee ey cane: Wie uch 1 15 
Wis NVESSheW nied done oe 8 678 , 3 22 
T. H. Woodward 3 12 
ASSET SW Alte -2.. sche S20 4 2 14 
AMMOSeS: =. eso0sa 6 15 
AGendron: ss \45.. Pee | 10 
G.T. Madden ...... ere 5 5 15 
gassGolhounm’.;:...... 4 11 
Stewart. o> sce ss 3 13 
D7Gebhompson za... 0° 6 8 
Gawiehts. 22042... 4 11 
EAP UCKEr oy vk nici 9 7 7 fT, 19 
PeGendron iG. toc 6 18 
APA HGMAS 3 oes 8 8 6 17 
Wire ONeS: noe ts i... ae 4 13 
BD rlaighty aos Si 45 2 
. H. Thompson 6 a 12 
WieetvaintOrd) ss... 5 3 12 
JRA PIANG wee. . « D 10 
IOUIBTER Ih tacks & ye secs 2 


National Gun Club. 
Saturday April 11th was the last day of the National 
Gun Club’s Big Programme Match at Toronto, and all 


Springwood 
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Team 


wee “ 2 Ke OS 


ir : < oa 


£ pad se u 


12 10 13 1 17 11 17 136 
19 13 19 13 20 14 19 158 
18 12 19 13 20 14 17 158 
18 12 19 15 19 11 20 160 
{Selo «EIS 5: A ED - 
18 11 Wz 13} 19 13 20 158 
17 14 16 13 19 13 19 154 
16 14 18 13 19 14 19 153 
19 14 18 13 20 14 18 157 
16 12 17 14 5 13 17 

11 18 14 18 = 

10 13 10 16 
were pleased with the _ prizes and _ shooting. 


As well as the winding up of the Programme it was the 
1st annual] shoot for the $10.00 cup put up by the Club: 
for all the winners of the monthly challenge shield. 

The successful winner of this cup was Perey Mc- 
Martin with a score of 40 out of 50; second E. F 
Springer, score 37 out of 50. 

In the day’s shoot for the Programme the winners. 
A. class: Ist, H. Usher broke 21, prize, silver cup, 
$6.00: second, J. Harrison broke 21, cut glass, $4.00; 
3rd, J. Stauffer broke 18, silver medal. 

In B. class: 1st, J. Turner, sr., broke 14, prize cup 
$6.00: second, Perey McMartin broke 14, cut glass, 
$3.00: 3rd, W. Erwood sr., broke 13, silver medal. 

In the High average for the Programme it was cer- 
tainly a close race. J. Stauffer beat Dr. Brunswick by 
1 bird. Stauffer broke 117 out of 150 at 16 yards, 
prize a ten dollar Gold Medal; 2nd Dr. Brunswick broke 
116 at 18 and 19 yards, Handicap prize a $5.00 Gum 
Case. Other contestants who were close on to the win- 
ners were C. Beare 114, E. C. Coath 113, J. Harrison 
112, E. F. Springer 110. 

In B. class Perey McMartin was the winner making 
3 prizes won in one day. He broke 102 out of 150 at 18 
and 19 yards, prize a $10.00 Gold Medal: second Dr. 
Samuels who is just a new trap-shooter, but who gave 
a good account of himself winning three Ist prizes out of 
six. His score for High average was 99 out of 150, 
prize a $5.00 Gun Case. Other close scores: ‘Turner 
sr., 95, Erwood sr, 90, and Geo.Wallace 88, all good 
scores for B. class men. 

Here are some of the scores: 

Name 


Shot at Broke. 
Dr. Brunswick 50 aif 


Dr. Samuels) 0.42 ore ere eer aah nae 125 66 
dudge:Durand’.)o nt eee 110 Al 
GUL: Brookerc/s0%.0 2 nee eee 90 62 
Harrison’ = $802 ie ae one 110 72 
ITE Springer’. ;...c 7 oe eee 85 62 
Ge Beare. So aha cent ees 35 21 
BS. GY Goath ioe . sc. Sere seen ee eee 90 58 
Jl - Dean’) FAO hak oe eee ee 35 15 
IW AErwOOGMST. ocd c:s.s Stee ates eI eee 60 31 
BG Howlers } cone nce Seen 100 35 
DLS WSOM Ho ea econo elo ee eee 75 44 
JGladstone™ ngs ae eee oe eee 35 16 
Pe McMaxtinv. so oceans 83 61 
GEMOOre= 2 iss cen ee eke lee eae ene 25 12 
WA Wien sree ees here ates Sects Nc Ree 75 38 
is Stautten” su. eceec ties Raves oneten crease 85 56 
OMPUTIOL ALT ccensalls) co eletse shat rete slomeual ote ene 7S 23 
1S, LESTE celeye oye Sat ete ns Green ape voles 8) a tw ic 40 26 
NSE Ou es SRene ee eR eS AI ao error to 50. 22 
1S LAV GN ee ae eer aR ae on ROOTS ee ot 25 22 
A tal Abb lal ots) Coats eee ae kor ote tee Orono 35 48 


Gun Club. 


_ At the Springwood Gun Club’s annual Good Friday shoot there were 16 members on hand, and while the heavy 
wind caused much difficulty, some extra good scores were made. Twelve prizes were given to high guns. 
The program consisted of six events of 15 targets. Parker was high man, Glover second and Meyers, third. In 
an extra event of 10 birds shot at 24 yards, Glover was high, with a straight score. The scores. 


Targe 5 
ATO Lamia crecertan. ss PERI a oi leeh tone te ones i s 13 
DIONE ORL et othe fa ree ithe Ui ete me 14 
WIG GCIES SBhdo 0 BENG ORO O CRC aIc e.O CRE RESET Ga eens oro 14 
EE TORCCEELIS OLY Cartage Setar n ate) coi ehaycvolsacacls’ ciefere weiere as 11 
PDS SEG FA BI Ooi S OREN Dre Oe aa a a oe 13 
pelle CO mametevepencitenoactensteret ers ene cielo: so sro <ieiea ce alice 9 
EPSILON Maer ei arcakele re iG Cee kas tee, 14 
BEAN Ch CAR Mee Maroney ci siecle Srvc eussbae overs <cfiay's os) ee chan becte 10 
ETO Sauce orotate: Ricn tester ier s,s prahue.doe\Sneis ee ce 12 
RR BASZNL MeN MRE ES ones Tees rok foie nate orci e: 6 oerare late wave pened 115} 
PED ERTOTIMRE MG anrelc.e . Tnteeidis saeGin bie are cd oN ae 8 
“TULLE v pho a. csc ERECT OE STONERS Reo nS na me 10 
A. Blackburn 13 
H. Blackburn 14 
PTAC Lente a aes acto Pe Piers Greco's cnahe Ses Bess 10 


EES hoe ADM oe ein g ey hiclaSeraieteleb wicks 


15 15 15 15 15 Ttl. Hdkp- Sul 
15 13 14 13 15—83 4 87 
13 14 15 13 13—82 4 86 
11 13 13 12 13—76 7 83 
13 11 13 12 12—72 13 82 
13 11 12 13 12—74 8 82 
11 13 11 13 13—70 12 82 5 
12 11 12 13 11—73 8 81 - 
14 10 11 12 13—70 11 81 
12 10 14 9 13—70 11 81 
12 13 13 12 11—74 7 Sl- 
12 10 12 12 11—65 15 80 
9 11 11 1] 11—63 15 78 
13 10 11 11 10—68 9 77 
10 14 11 9 10—68 7 75 
9 9 7 9 11—55 17 72 
4 8 3 4 52 29 57 
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at $12.00 


_ The Ross Cadet Rifle is a new .22 calibre 


rifle, made specially strong and accurate, 
and absolutely safe, to meet the Government’s 
requirements. 

It fills with delight the heart of every youth 
who owns one and is quite good enough for 
any man to take with him on camp or trail, un- 
less he is after big game—for which, of course, 
the other models of “Ross” Rifles should be 
secured. 

The Ross Cadet Rifle shoots .22 shorts or 
longs, or .22 long-rifle cartridge and with its 
novel adjustable peep and globe sights, for 
which no extra charge is’made, secures an ac- 
curacy quite beyond that of other .22 calibre 
rifles. 

The price is only $12.00. If your dealer can- 
not show one, write for illustrated catalogue. 
We send it free. 


ROSS RIFLE CO. - QUEBEC 


Ruthven Tournament: Left to Right: Thorold, Hart, Bates, Day, Thrasher, Hessian, Stotts (Winners 
High Average, Dunk and Orton) 


MONTREAL DOINGS. 
Riverside Gun Club. hi 
At the Riverside Gun Club Shoot held on April 18, 
the winner in the Championship shoot was D. Murdock 
and his score was 47 out of 50. It was really 49, as two 
birds were dusted, but these did not count. He opened 
with arun of 31 without amiss. His win was a popular 
one. Only two events were on the programme, the above 
aug a spoon shoot won by Lewis wth a score of 22 out of 


poem ponshiy Shoot, 50 Birds. 


IWihturdockisn tnt: com. WATS eb cece ac ete eats 44 
1 OER An Rage ie a5 EMtCheson wee e eee 42 
OWS eee rs ake ce Adie WiestiakeGsic.c occctcriees 40 
A DDOBERS Oeste cake oo) Redmanis te sao.ccn 38 
OUGSIES eee Soe ATSCIMANILCN: ceansiwete ler 36 
AIT TUAW Os alee Se Nene 3G) PIMCDY OMe rarerciciersuncicns 315) 
ESAT GW a eee Noe cee Sm MOLD emit epee ieee 35 
IDG UGE ie an eae 33) DT BISKeY re metered 31 
NID erties modes’ osu: Sik sClarkepraaaeerseece 31 
(BGM Yipee aie ee ee 30' Montbriant’ .. 222.5. 30 
Spoon Shoot, 25 Birds. 
IEE WISEy ie ada cpa1 ‘Westlake.....2....: 21 
BIW Seer GAN ie ors rea 31 IM d OC Kiescre<paeticts 21 
JERRY = 5) at Bo ge 20) sElnitChesounc ss.4 sre ar 19 
RVOGIMAN Rs en esas 19 Miontbriant 244...) -\- 19 
DT Biskes ss: 32 542 118) CO laeker eis sey 18 
ADDO Pte... oss cele aa LS. Dey, Pate ee) sc ete eae i17/ 
Aleta ach Pave. 1G) (Galbrarth. siete 15 
IVIOYIN eens cer asiascheonnc WAS WAND erties sctclewaie iene cis 14 
ATSENAUIE G. cate wcs- TAS Diekett 25 ecstatic 14 


Montreal Gun Club Tournament Program. 
This Tournament will be held on June 12th and 13th. 
First Day: 10 Events 20 Targets. Entrance $21.00 
Second Day: 10 Events 20 Targets. Entrance $21.00 
Rose System. Four Monies 5, 4, 3, 2. 


Montreal Gun Club Championship, 1914 
100 Targets. Entrance $5.00. 

The 100 targets in this event will be divided into 4 
special events of 25 targets each; two of which will be 
shot on the first ae and the other two on the second 
day. The winner of first money will also receive a 
handsome Gold Medal. This event is open to ALL 
AMATEURS who attend this tournament and shoot 
through program for monies. The division in this par- 
ticular event will be that of High Guns; with one 
division for every three entries. 

A handsome Gold Medal is to be given for profession- 
al high aggregate provided there be not less than a com- 
plete squad of five professional shooting through pro- 
gram. 

Miss and Out Event. Entrance $1.00. Subsequent 
entries 50 cents. 

Prizes $25.00, $15.00 and $10.00 in Gold and 22 
other prizes eon: in value from $5.00 to $25.00 with 
special prizes for result of first day. 


High Aggregate Prizes for First Day: 


[st $15.00 in Gold. 2nd $10.00 in Gold. 
3rd $5.00 in Gold. 
High Aggregate Prizes for Second Day: 
[st $15.00 in Gold. 2nd $10.00 in Gold. 
3rd $5.00 in Gold. 
High Aggregate Prizes for Tournament. 

Ist $50.00 in Gold. 2nd $40.00 in Gold. 
3rd 30.00 * 4th 25.00 

5th 20.00 a1 6th 10,00 


7th 10.00 Ss 8th 10.00 s 

9th 10.00 2 10th 10.00 3 
11th 5.00 - 12th 5.00 < 
13th 5.00 “4 14th 5.00 e: 
15th 5.00 ne 16th 5.00 ss 
17th 5.00 = 18th 5.00 . 
19th 5.00 te 20th 5.00 ny 


Any shooter desirous of an official pore Bay have 
one by writing ‘“‘Montreal Gun Club’, O. Box, No. 
eee Montreal; they will be ready for Fite on "May 
25t 


Lachine Gun Club. 

At the weekly meet of the above club on April 18th, 
some excellent scores were made, especially that of J. 
Maher, who made 90 per cent. in the four events, the 
average throughout being 761% per cent. Mr. and Mrs. 
John Boa (Dominion Cartridge Co’s expert) were also 
present and took part in the proceedings. Events and 


scores: 
Practice Match, 25 Birds. 
ARN OS ee coy woke tits ats 23° Monk). ota ete eee PP 
JSBoarGpro)) een... 4. 22 Maher Snvenee eee 21 
Lucas: foie ets wot 21° “DD. Torrance =a: PAL 
Dowdy -- “Sheen 20: Watson= 502. ieee 19 
LOW ALG coe eee 18°. Wiurteleznnied see 18 
SNOLEANCES. “hss ce 17 © Woodworth’ 222-226 es 
IMineseesets Oo rites 1S. Sisyalie ya conte rere 15 
Pi EMcash ae eeee ik: 13 
Spoon Shoot, 25 Birds. 
JABoal (pros see ee 24 NMiahercies. write 22 
Lyall Seer ee ret ee 21> Baresi. oe ee 21 
Ruliucas, See 21 -D-orancer an oe 21 
Woodworth ........ LO WETAISUCAS: tn ..4 reeene 19 
Dowdyeenn ch periee 18 “Wronkes vc. cone eee 18 
EL OwanGapaeicc eerie V7 Wurteles oii. eee 17 
Strathyweee a eee /ienS. Norrancel). Sas 16 
Watson. se srneonce: 15! Ke Dawes. 2 ene 12 
IMits SJ eS 0ab nerventcime 11 
Sweepstakes, 25 Birds 
Jn BoaGpros)) 40 eae 25 Miaheri tec\eeto eee 22 
WiAtSOD oa ins Sctsceens 227 Howardijaace sear 22 
1D) WOrrance se )sy. ees 22. Mone 5 use ers ee 21 
Ut OS er gc Ro a 20° Woodworthi @.o.) er 20 
INES ESO aa hoc ccvcteet 18° ARo ucas 7..oer eee 18 
By POrrancey.». -.- ob. 18° Strathy 4. Sa eee 18 
Wirtele srt. cums 17} SDowdyiees eee re 17 
Barnes. mio ct koetenie 16S Hi Gucas) sari ee 12 
KD AWeSt sn music. 11 
Spoon Shoot, 25 Birds. 

Meahernge oheaee se 25 =e Tivalll si. venta aera 23 
AR BXOL (Goro) 6 wR ae Di Monk. 2) <a eee 21 
Elo ward tease ce 21 DD. Torrance..." 20 
Dowdy ee ee eee 20) KF. Torrance 19 
Re Wucas an ee ihe. 19+ Lucas. 12 


Saturday afternoon May 2nd, was a combined meet 
of Montreal-Riverside and Lachine Clubs at the latter’s 
traps. <A large number of contestants were present, 
as well as a number of spectators. The scores were 
good, the highest scores being: Lucas, 25; Maher and 
Westlake, 24 each out of 25 birds. 

There was a spoon and two sweepstake events on the 
programme, beside a practice match. 

Sweep- Sweep- 

Practice Spoon stakes stakes 
Ewin gic ae ee 21 22 19 — 
Lat ieee ae eee 18 14 18 18 


—_- 
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For this first appearance to the shooting fraternity by the means of 
this magazine, we merely ask you to write for our Firearms Cat- 
alogue of 160 pages free to anyone mentioning ‘‘Rod and Gun’. 


ariviere 
VACORE DREE 
911 ST. LAWRENCE BLDG., MONTREAL 


Jearn, TRAPSH@TING 


The Sport Alluring for Everybody 


LAY target shooting furnishes year-round recreation for all sportsmen and 1s 
excellent training for the man or woman desirous of learning to shoot. 


Swift and elusive in their flight, the clay targets challenge the skill of the field 
Shooter. The beginner is thrilled with the effort to ‘‘smash”’ the vanishing targets. 
Trapshooting must be experienced—the “‘firing line”’ 

is where shooters learn the reason. 


ASK FOR FREE BOOKLETS 


Every man should read ‘‘The Sport Alluring’—a man’s view- 

point of Trapshooting. Every woman should read “DIANA 

OF THE TRAPS”—it contains personal and instructive hints 

of women devotees of Trapshooting. 

Get into the game now. State booklet desired and address 
Dept. 59-S. 


DU FONT FOWDER CO. Wilmington, Del. 2 
ESTABLISHED 1802 


Westlake... f. 0. «fas 18 23 24 24 
PSTICAS ge neat ton irioetre 18 20 P/ 25 
INBUTEAY. i. wists ote 18 21 pp? Zi 
BO kere ce bk were 18 18 14 —_ 
(CLT ee eran 18 16 19 18 
Wroreat ..-etus «> ox 21 2 17 20 
Montbriand....... 16 18 19 16 
Dayie aceon sores 19 21 20 19 
Nexral loners ose te tavare 17 22 21 19 
IW Ree ae Sas eee 18 21 19 23 
INVA GR cyte atone reget 20 24 22 23 
APT Nee alata tee 16 17 1 17 

MSHS ee cis eh Oelete 19 16 1 == 
lolmesin const see 16 19 18 — 
Watson: Byuccle-<cre15% 19 20 20 —_ 
PIVErANAcis sateennes 18 16 17 _— 
Howardeaseecee 18 Pa 22 19 
S_ Gs Torrance ”.)...os 19 18 18 _ 
Woodworth ....... 20 19 19 —_— 
Wiurtle «fife. seat! 14 11 16 — 
Dawes. Se saa stern 14 11 17 21 
MobertSon.) 222 aa « 21 17 21 22 
SiPathy Wee ose see 15 18 19 — 
DS Mormance:s-. 1c 19 18 21 — 
WIOWOY oh is ee rae 12 21 = — 
BaImeS ee ar ar kav 16 23 —_ = 
Etutcheson’ (2. 2 — 20 — — 
WuCKeLt se ee — 18 22 — 
IMTS Sect a on erotics — 21 — — 


St. Hubert Gun Club’s Tourney. 

Despite a tricky wind the Ottawa gunners were able 
to make a clean sweep in the St. Hubert’s Gun Club, 
Easter Monday tou-ney, at the club traps. The St. 
Hubert’s Club successfully defended the Montreal 
Challenge Cup, which they recaptured from Montreal 
on Saturday, and also the Landsdowne Cup. The 
St. Hubert gunners were also winners of the special 
team event. 

The one-man events were all well contested, Mr. 
Blyth Beatty winning the high average, while Mr. W. 
J. Corby took the prize for breaking 45 birds in a row 
in the longrun shoot. The scores were as follows: 


MONTREAL CHALLENGE CUP. 
(Five-Man Teams. ) 


Ottawa Montreal. 
Weds Gorby, .. : 1. 23 K.B:Hutchison:-:.<-: 18 
{SEB GTC bere, « s.0i0 05s 16) Dr:Walson.: S..)..c 6 19 
rel. Gasmith .. =... 19° DaMurdoek nae 20 
AS We DhrOOp. oh. se. 23) A Westlakelns. sce 16 
Blyth Beattie ...... 21° WRilewis Sec cee 21 
MO aIS = ere re emis. s 102: Dotals epatccmeee es 94 
LANSDOWNE CUP. 
(Five-Man Teams.) 
Ottawa Montreal 
rs Smith 22 cies eye 22” Dr Wilsons 2 ere 18 
Blyth Beattie ...... 22 KR. Lewis is. Pais 
Der COLD? cc,i- a) leo 23: DT. Westlake nen: 22 
Geo. O’Connor ..... 21 D2 Murdockwraenci 21 
G. B: Greene ....... 21 RS Botutchisone. ... 19 
BLO ba Sects state ce ater 109=)Eotals. cee cesses 101 
SPECIAL TEAM EVENT 
(Five Men.) 

OPA wa INOS re aaa oe tacks ete tate vosd oe ieee 108 
IWOntreall’:, Sivacie tos. vier ato hse seis felece eee tO 103 
OpdensSburg.:( A cece tela ele SL ore 102 
CELAWAINO SE? tice iéce abe) ale Walle Glee eieiale- wiclels, sraetey wee 97 
OBE AWAINO Ss er. 5 orelonve oie mare Seema nee enter 96 


MERCHANDISE EVENT. 
(Gunners to stand 20 yards back and shoot at birds 
thrown 85 yards.) 

1. E. Whelan, Ogdensburg 9, prize $15 in gold; 2 
T. Westlake, Montreal, 7, prize $7 in gold; 3, V. V. 
Rogers, Ottawa, 6, prize, silk umbrella, by Murphy- 
Gamble Company; 4, J. J. Heney, jr., Ottawa, 6, prize, 
fishing rod, by J. B. Harkin; 5, J. J. Cunningham, 
Ogdensburg, prize, gun case, by Hurd & Company; 6, 
W. J. Corby, Ottawa, prize, camp stove, by E. A. 
Olver; 7, Blyth Beattie, Ottawa, prize, cigars, by J. 
Dionne; 8, P. Leroux, Ogdensburg, prize, leather pocket 
book, by Reid’s; 9, F. Robertson, Perth, prize, coat 
sweater; 10, J. Dionne, Hull, prize, safety razor; 11, 
A. C. Moore, Ottawa, prize, fishing rod, by Ketchum 
& Company; 12, J. B. Harkin, Ottawa, hat, by R. J. 
Devlin Company; 13, R. Lewis, Montreal, clock; 14, 
A. W. Throop, Ottawa, picture, by Frank Jarman; 15, 
J. C. Howland, Ogdensburg, tobacco pouch; 16, C. 
Shannon, Ottawa, neckwear, by Beament & Johnson. 


Hamilton Gun Club. 
The second event for the Royal Distillery gold medal 
on April 18th, resulted in J. J. Cline getting the lead 
with 49, while H. Kretchman dropped in second place 
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with 47. H. Lennon, H. Smyth and D. Reid tied for 
third with 46. 

H. Smith, J.4W. Nairn, J. J. Cline and H. Hunsberry 
tied with 25 each in the R. D. event for the shield and 
spoon given for first and second high score for the day. 
As it was too late to shoot off the tie the toss resulted 
in H. W. Hunsberry getting first and J. W. Nairn 
second. 


H. Smyth relinquished the championship of the club 
_oE.H. Sturt, after putting up a good stiff argument. 
It was necessary for them to shoot two events of twen- 
ty-five birds and the first event resulted in a tie of 24. 
In the second event Sturt proved to be the best stayer 
with 24, while Smyth got 21. The winner was im- 
mediately challenged by F. W. Watson. 


F. W. Watson had the best total of the day with 85 


out of 90. A. Bates had a very consistent total of 617 
out of 65, as did E. Sturt with 108 out of 115. T. W. 
Barnes had 97 out of 105 and H. Smyth 93 out of 100. 
The scores: 

R.D. Shot At Broke 
J<Puntere:.3 2 ok ere on heiee 45 100 80 
A. Bates: 2): os jaime 44 65 61 
W.. Wark® .24.. 3 eee 41 52 45 
FW aWatson- =. aera 42 90 8 
IN. (hon 2 Shuarcemtu oie eee 41 50 45 
BE... Sturt! 2340 sto one ere me 45 115 108 
Hi -Smyth sweeten cee 46 100 > 93am 
EL. Spratt nic wosecotenne tienen: 37 81 55 
Je Gardin era. tet ote — 25 20 
Ei Marrish, > o.sonte apenas tae 41 115 96 
Ti. Rembe ssn, cio ee oe ee — 25 18 
1) RO BAN Eke cic fare Se yevcre er = ry es nb 
Me Goodale cos s cake tee 44 88 ~69 
A Gootlalerresania: soe 44 89 60 
Ei Kretchmants sss 0. sicteasts 47 75 67 
Hin-Re Mornissctecu, os oor 44 114 97 
TW BamMnes: <2 ifaiisterses eet 45 105 97 
Jt SWielNia i titesreecushelaccia as cecton tee 44 95 68 
aMorsyblveetetee sites ete aeete —_ 25 17 - 
ILA GS nod ao Ome 3 43 87 76 
Js UGTIMOI  qeeerlaie sets 2s sue lores 46 ifs) 5 
GOSELOUGt: nisi ccieielesiereisie 42 77 62 
TeeAPATMES eis cicivlecs. sit ele acer 38 66 49 
A Pe Ol bi aaah ob aoa 49 79 68 
GUGrahamisrreine creretcteiercielslere 37 85 62 
ASBarmentebsagecciineon aie 40 54 42 - 
HAW ims berrycs oe ee ele 45 Uh 63 
DD 8211s We seein eae pee cee ora 46 76 68 
DB OWEOM icy seiko saicters tener are 41 43 36 
ERI RO Net erences kee teres 36 54 43 


The weather man upset the arrangements for the 
shoot with the Canadian Indians at the Hamilton Gun 
Club on Saturday, April 25th. Scores made at a prac- 
tice shoot between teams of 17 men, styled as Hamilton 
and Irishmen respectively, after the weather cleared, 
made the following scores: 


Shot at Broke. 
100 83 


AP a Mini ison coe wooo coos 

PSUS APCS: eteyanetche yore ele eT Averett 100 84 

| CAA 0h tee ee eriG GEL ES. 125 112 

CkGrabami. cco eee eee 115 87 

H. Kretchman .. 175 150 

A. Parmenter . 115 80 ¥ 
H. W. Hunsberry. . 115 102 
JaGomiplt ey cers. 40 26 “4 
T. W. Barnes 140 128 

IMP Glare tact. se cralerenb oie ets ace 140 123 ; 
A. Goodale ....\.. 110 80 
Jesennoncee cms! 120 82 

J. W. Nairn ere eA bly > 84 
ER DAYS -prects aitiove ee sou LO 101 

W. H. Singer as eee 97 
N. H. Joselin 100 83 
D. Reid 100 78 1 
E. 100 87 
W. 100 77 | 
G& 75 62 | 
N 110 94 

F 75 62 
Bert Smyth See OO 74 

Bes GUE be > renin siete 75 67 | 
H. Marshall sere LOO 81 

W... Dillon’ nee Brey 00) 79 

DD: Konklesseucee ste 75 TS. 

T. Gardiner 65 57 

J Bowron onee 75 49 

H. Hasberry 100 71 A 
H. J. O’Neil 75 56 : 

S. House 75 40 

G. Smith 50 28 

D. Hogan 50 38 

J. Hazell An 18 

H. Howard 25 18 
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Here’s the best made .22 Riile in the world! 


It's the only .22 repeater made with the dependable 
lever action—like a big game rifle. It has bet- 
ter weight, better balance, greater <<” 
stability than any other.22. It’s 
guaranteed in accuracy 
and reliability; handles 
rapidly. It gives : 
25 shotsat one 
loading. 


Shoots .22 short, 
22 long, and 22 long-rifle 
cartridges without adjustment. 
For rabbits, squirrels, hawks, geese, 
foxes, for all small game and target work up to 
200 yards, just get this ZZzr/n. 

It’s a take-down rile, convenient to carry and 
clean. Has toolsteel working parts that cannot 
Ss wear out. Beautiful case-hardened finish; superb 

Model 1897 build and balance. Ivory bead and Rocky M 

"22 Calibre ance. lvory bead and Rocky Moun- 
Repeating tain sights; the best set furnished on any .22. 
Rifle The solid top and side ejection mean safety and rapid, 


accurate hring. 

e Ask your dealer—or send us 3 stamps postage 
for new big catalog of all JZrr/é repeating 
rifles and shotguns 

The lMarlin Firearms Co. 
67 Willow Street New Haven, Conn. 


Through Thick Feathers 


at 80 yds. with his 12-Gauge 


LEFEVER cn 
GUN 
You can read the rest of the story on page 702 in the May issue of 


National Sportsman. Mr. J. E. Holden,{Ridgeway, N.C., who did 
the shooting, has the old gander stuffed_as proof positive. 


You Can’t Beat That Shooting Power 


whether or notiyou believe you could kill at that distance. 


Think What That Shoot- 
ing Power Means 
at the Traps 


Lefever Ideal Cleaner 
= Patented April 9, 1901 


At your dealer’s or from nee =, Sane 
us for 75 cents. In. breaking clay pi 


Will remove allrust, lead, geons or live wings, 

etc. from barrels without you can depend on 

scratching. Brass wires, = st 

supported by springs, are the LEFEVER. 

softer than metal in bar- 

rels. Give a hard finish 

— — se less = Let us send you CAT- 
eto lead. Made in a 9;r 

gauges, fits all standard ALOG. Guns $25 to 

rods for any make of guns. $1.000 


—— 


LEFEVER ARMS COMPANY 
20 Maltbie Street Syracuse, N.Y. 


INFALLIBLE SINGLE TRIGGER 
2 ap eeeeranaiag 


Special, 25.00 = 
ABSOLUTELY PERFECT 3 


In use everywhere on 
every make of double 
gun NOT A FAD, 
but an ABSOLUTE NECESSITY to produce QL 
100 PER CENT results =When ordering a gun specify its 


Pe uh tte Wake | aR ACTEE A LKey 
24 
: 


a better-than-good gun and a gun 
to be proud of. If he doesn’t 
being equipped with the INFALLIBLE. This Single Trigger 1s 44 handle the FOX, write us for Cat- 


a 


Car. 
Ph 
or Be 


in use now 0D more than 40 makes of guns. If you already 


have a gun, send us the stock and we will equip it. alog and “20 REASONS WHY.” 


Don’t Buy Any Gun or Single Trigger THE A. H. FOX GUN COMPANY 
before you get our catalog and you will get some valuable Ye 9 4688 N. Eighteenth St., Philadelphia 
pointers. 


LANCASTER ARMS CO., Lancaster, Pa. 


Dae tensity nk 


ane 


Burlington Beach Gun Club. . 
The final handicap shoot of the Burlington Beach 
gun club for the Johnston and Brown prizes, took place 
on Saturday at Station 6, April 18. H. Dynes, by con- 
sistent shooting, proved himself entitled to first prize 
and he deserved it. Messrs. Johnston and Howard tied 
for second place. They shot a five-birdrace, and 
Johnston broke all, nosing out Howard by one, so 
Johnston took second prize ae third. 


.  Shotat Broke 
EDIDNE SW ersis che ters, sister a cuchgtete 89 117 99 
Grant Smith — 80 51 
Dr. Peart 81 73 50 
C. Howard 85 60 54 
D. Fletcher as 50 29 
NEON gat she Ste bata ie — 44 40 
Fohn ilazellsjuns S.e%s.o6 83 38 30 
ER SOUS ON 0 occa iniceetsasiens 81 35 27 
Pcl fralah tate) leer r Re a tha Os Ben S c 85 30 30 
SWI Y-1GS' Wiss alc oe ert 80 30 27 
RISPIGOWAS sarele heege ae ate sae ee 82 25 21 
INF AW IL Verte octinec ty. eee ea 46 25 Pail 
GoeElowarda) as eestickiode irs 83 25 22 
PML VANS ote es's, saatres ote eter 83 25 21 
SIERRAS IBAA Ri eetiee Grane Cie We FRAN 82 25 18 
GMRTE ASM aN eter ee kaa ctcnees —- 20 13 


The regular shoot was held at the Hamilton Gun 
club on Saturday afternoon, May 2nd, and the third 
event for the Royal Distillery gold medal was shoi off. 
J. J. Cline retained the lead with a total of 72, and J. 
W. Nairn secured the second place with 69. M. Carr 
being in the third with 68. , ; 

J. W. Nairn and M. Carr tied for the silver shield 
with 25 each, which was given in the R. D. event for 
high handicap score. On the shoot off the former won 
out with 24 as against 23. s 

F. W. Watson failed in the attempt to win the club 
championship from E. Sturt with a score of 22 to 24. 
The champion has apparently broken the spell which 
has beset other holders of the title in winning his first 
anual off which lately has proved the undoing of the 
Oo ers. 

M. Carr simply could not miss them, and put on the 
splendid total of 151 out of 167, which was high for the 
afternoon. He challenged E. Sturt for the champion- 
ship, and it will make some nice race for the next shoot. 
E. Sturt put on 81 out of 90, E. Harris 65 out of 75, and 
L. H. Hillary 62 out of 75, all which were good under the 


conditions. 
R.D. Shot at. Broke. 

1B, SULT ate 2 67 90 81 
CRIS CHOU ie yi elec. ss 5s 63 92 70 
ETRE MRD CUR adenine ses slsars% oo 40 25 
EWN IESOM si eit soos, bis crs ove.e 61 90 Za 
eeeMiainsirall eye el Se. x. _ 115 Zi 
PYPMERUUUCEI aye vas shettietee ins ahs 65 100 81 
INTENG OO GER ee eo ci 67 143 110 
ANTGsATE Se tet a, Sats oe one Seats 68 167 151 
is, (COUR OR ites, ee ete 66 146 105 
PAPMIRCTISIOME IS sey Siete sess 3. os 67 127 110 
SIRES AMOUR Damen Mat ek sh cycrs.ic ithe « 60 93 64 
WESC INE a ie ee 69 105 84 
od (GUIS Bids enna eevee eee 72 40 31 
LES in Wc otoice> Shalit Canine 62 75 65 
Geibleasnian se. 6 os. as - 25 17 
RPENPOLAULATEORe Gyo clase «Sars — 75 62 
Ge Shi ORAS en -- 75 43 
AAROTAT SE ratte kite atte waa’ 59 91 47 
Yolais val): 35% ae i a re os 25 22 


TORONTO DOINGS. 
Balmy Beach Gun Club. 
At the regular weekly shoot held on April 18, A. M. 
Bond won the spoon. Scores: 


Shot at. Broke 
ASE Mmm G yee Marsh s cc arises lol uve tol dice 80 65 
FARR MENON Cte) «Me ohare Klee tells 105 99 
PISSSCNINIMEM SUT cts chee speh oF =, co tndieles. cle sce 145 138 
Un WOT FESO oo 3 ec ent ne 45 32 
DM ATEOUO PER acu Vers 3. chi cha sete trots eh 45 40 
“CATIGT CTS Serco 65 58 
SENET GUCe A Wastes ake oyolels ous a.c'elsve ie obs 90 87 
IBXO NMED" s 7 AG RENE 3 a ne 20 14 
FULICUMMC OE eT ie chen) A ce ialelc ela cist si cleus 105 99 
“LUPINE Oe, 5 tire eS 45 12 
IGM Til tatevcrous kia riale tote lone s 120 99 
(RBIS “Ae peak Reice eae eee eae 45 39 
EELS CeL SMOG I fay Werte e id cys iaPe © «fore ake 45 42 
(OL TER INTE Eh Al Se Oe a re a 90 78 
AVA TISOTL AS os, o3s/oye.00e, e aucheve oo! oles 75 65 
DES id RTOS Sg Be 25 18 
SUCH OL A Gene Gin aa ea ae 60 42 
MPIC REMACE NG: ont Cait) Sivas «sedis ead 50 29 
METIS) bak ath stesate f: gue eieis ee eu oi 60 59 
LISARe Steal Pte Phcredeeyy ets. lantael eS ost ous 35 22 
DROS OM Grete eralite gaits sis. 6i6 66) aye lo hus “seh e 45 36 
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"Mrs. Hadley 


NOR hae a eee Ee eee ERT 145 134 
PVAV IASON scosvctae ae tiacs weet eatce 40 35 
VAG T 6 DS eran Ne Aa ea RR ue Ree yh US es 35 19° 
URGESDAN putt tasie. «0-0 sarueioierebreenaiens 50 48 
Tet Legp ecto) sae etic, SI te eae 85 68 
PROSUCL ce ce cits areas a eae eben ee a 25 16 


At the weekly shoot of the Club held on April 25, 
Mr. Wase won the spoon, and Jennings the visitors 
prize. 


Shot at Broke 
1 9 


J. Edwards 
A. Edwards 
Foster 


National Gun Club Shoot. ; 

The National Gun Club, Toronto held a practice 
shoot Saturday, April 18th. ; 

_ The Club had a visit from G. M. Dunk, the Domin- 
ion Representative, which was appreciated. 

The club will be open all summer on Saturday after- 
noons and will be pleased to see any Trap-shooter down 
shooting. 

Shells are always on hand. In shooting at Doubles 
Perey McMartin broke 26 out of 46. 


The scores: 

Shot at Broke 
GSMEND kee Pass corer ete ae bie hoe 125 106 
Dr Brunswick sen eee ae ee 100 84 
Judge 1rands-(seio ase eee 115 64 
TMA arrisone acs se eee 45 39 
LOWES oc niieet ee ee 60 42 
JE URES Reet eet ote Se eee 75 42 
Geo Wallace’ thee Asoo. it bees 35 20 
J ADEAaD See ttects ooo tly coe 35 21 
Jed urn ers sro canker 25 10 
GEM ore 7 fakes Ser ett coreg Garo 30 16 
ELS WACErSiotenern +. cent teieenes 75 55 
LEICA Ch gab We. ae neterrn ae ay esos o sc 146 107 
We Bro wan aoe eee Ee 25 16 
CeBS Harrison... 20 nee 25 10 
Dr Powell: hoe eee 25 15 
J-Gladstonete i cia ep ee 25 20°. 


Stanley Gun Club Shoot. 

Saturday April 18, was the close of a very successful 
shoot held by the Stanley Gun Club, at 250 targets, 25 
targets each Saturday for the preceding ten weeks. 
Out of 250 birds, the scores were as follows: ~ 


Shot at. Broke 
lO san thiges ctr telrauas Mok rete tiaro arene 250 199 
Wakefrelal 20 yes Soe et eee oe 198 
By Ree fe, oon Sirah ts ua 198 
BUCK RAS fiat as COMA AE wie 192 
ILRI Kip hu os 5 Sorta Senate a eaGuee Se omit toon 188 
Neundorf 183 
ATbentss Aas ts ae 180 
Snaufer 161 
DOW ysrate ey cra eaeuete sWeutts sional wel ecagihe nae 153 
SAWGEN) oot oe nie ec enesia- 3 130 


In the shoot off between Messrs. Ely and Wakefield 
for second place, Mr. Wakefield won by breaking 22, 
one bird more than Mr. Ely. 

The double traps were also tried by a few members, 
their scores being: 


No. pairs. Broke. 
Stevens Wet coe ee one oy bee 36 48 
VEIN ZS yn PNtns are raoiaa) orca aawansle 24 31 
VATS Lins swine Rabneaieis, cnr ae ame 24 22 
AIT Uiviea Ree eee tet ley ac ancokt ome le Cocbere ane A 17 
SK ye eee batter aiets cn sroce oh asics iL, 17 
Pl oganthiiverweenmre fact ene eiacl aac etehene 12 8 
In the regular events the scores were: 
Shot at. Broke 
JENNIN GIs Om eck eee 120 131 
Wrialke trellis sie a. wore ivaiets eines 125 112 
FEIN hiya Peetec age nin: eek ees hey ee 135 99 
Ely Ga we ieee once. eee 175 96 
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“THE WONDERFUL 


AIR 


Unli9k any other rifle in construction. 


Solid and well built as the finest rifle made. 


lever lying normally beneath the barrel. 


ae 


if 
By 
te 
et 2 
26 
an 
t iu 
ar) 


Cocked by 


Loading plug at breech always air-tight.“"No waste energy ever. 


Pellet{velocity 600 feet per second. Marvellous for killing birds, etc., even at 50 yds. Per- 
feet accuracy—shoots consistently into a 4%-in bull at 10 yards. 


TWO BORES—.22 (No. 2) and .177 (No. 1). 


The only satisfactory air rifle for serious target practice and small game and bird 


shooting round the homestead. Little noise, no smoke or fire, no cleaning troubles; ammun- 
ition 60 cents per 1,000!!! Special Light Models for ladies and boys. 


FOR FULLY ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET NO. 12, WRITE NOW TO— 


The Birmingham Small Arms — a.,,U:Sstive. HENRY SMAIL, 


Company Ltd., Birmingham, Eng. 


82, Duane Street, NEW YORK CITY 


SEND NOW FOR YOUR FREE COPY 


of this 


NEW 
CATALOG 
Showing the 


Complete Line 


of 


SIGHTS 


For Every Purpose 
wg and Every Gun 


Its 64 pages are full of information of interest and 
value to every sportsman. This book is more than 
a catalog as the following features indicate: 

“HOW TO CARE FOR MODERN RIFLES” 
By Lieut. Townsend Whelen, U.S. Army 
Contains practical suggestions that will increase the life and 

efficiency of your rifle. 
“THE SPORT OF RIFLE SHOOTING” 

by the late Mr. William Lyman, an authority on the subject. 
Of great interest to all rifle shooters, especially beginners. 3 
Dr. J. W. Wright (Formerly President of the New_York Rifle 
Club) also contributes an article on The Human Eye and Its 
Relation to Gun Sights. Besides these articles the new Lyman 
catalog contains numerous testimonials to the superiority of 
Lyman Sights from sportsmen, hunters and target experts 
men who are qualified by practical knowledge to judge the 
merit and vaJue of a sight. 
Write today for this catalog—it ts 

sure to be of interest to you 


LYMAN GUN SIGHT 
CORPORATICN 
Dept.C. Middlefield,Conn., U.S A. 


You need a rifle sight 
that will not be damaged 
by possible collision with ‘ 
tree, rock or underbrush, J 
A rigid sight is liable to be broken under such 
conditions. To overcome this difficulty 4 


4 


LA A) "CO 66 . 99 REAR | 
MARBLES F lexible SIGHT 77; 
is made with an automatic joint. It yields instead A 


of breaking. If sight is struck, the stiff coiled 


; 
double-acting spring brings it instantly back to 5 - j ¥ 
tion. Can be locked down if desired. Can be used jj! 422) 
on rifles with long firing bolt and to better advan- , Z 
tage than Receiver Sights on account of being closer 
tothe eye. Lower sleeve prevents elevating sleeve 
from being turned and holds disc stem true< id. Z iy 
Quick point blank adjustment—no tools needed, = Ui 

> nl Tn 


1 le fold 
* FREE. 


MARBLE ARMS & MFG. CO. Sl 
581 Delta Avenue sladstone, Mich. LX 


i 


BA BSS 


Stevens ees. cra ibid cess aie 100 77 
WMarshts \frctteiclne o ster s stotabeaeetroele 100 65 
ING aie bs SES ae ee Ee ihe Ne ae 100 58 
RE B C)OWE crete cto sroictols coneetaete Meron 90 69 
FXO SATE Ala cjhicls ahs acess cue Se eee 85 74 
INGOT OLE fetes. sesie aie oes 85 63 
Srranier hrs Ao role le ois, ceaabaater enter 85 58 
PPE WEY 5 cio o,0 crckb ieertiore, eeneretovei die ietee 85 50 
SAW. CLOM 5; 5a, 15 chersWarene tetolorcnere epee 75 51 
WLW RUN TY Scere orotate cone esa nie» atape theese 75 64 
AIDETEST A. ate ot area oketnetone on toneioke 75 47 
Seyi iS hue Ss alge. Ba eto s Seo 50 33 
Goldring 802 ht Sane eee oe 50 33 
IWMiaeREnZies <4 )0)6 0. cee ee eee 50 26 
WN VES WICK 2, be Sa) arses open ee rao aroha 35 13 
J: ROWNSON™-. Gane ct eee ee ook 25 15 
INOFMA? Bee oy oeas Oe eee me ot 25 11 
ESAT CLCEL se, tia izes aioe otk de eine eee 25 8 
Smith sso se co weeks Oe ae ate tee 25 4 


At the usual weekly shoot of the Stanley Gun Club 
the doubles were tried by a few, their scores being as 


follows: 
Pairs Broke 

SEV Er Site Senin cia lotrese hate see ete 6 47 
PEMNINGS ests ae eee ee ween Tee 36 45 

BTU latedena tone ateae © ous Suadstee wie nak ene eee 24 Sil! 
Nocketteaescieeite neh eee ee 24 26 
chnauten; thse cera syle cee eereane 24 26 
INeundort =) ccs eee te one oe 12 14 
ETundryy @¥p noo venayen sucye, crass ete Recta eke ee 12 18 


In the regular events the scores were as follows: 
Shot at Bre 


HERDING a eryeatee Rete > cattalevs caueoyee < 125 2. 
Dye eae etal? Lash cys lode oa crea. wes 125 101 
IN Glin Onion vorvekne, hastens Scions 125 96 
SG TCU ee Be oe hoe ee ae 125 96 
SUOIGTUN 5 Bo pare aged SOOO GER ono 125 94 
SROUMIN OS eer ia ele ce asics lores che 100 88 
LB Cort ¥el sian uae, ates cca eee ae ea eg ge 100 83 
RMS EMC tien Che ha shonin ergs saat 75 60 
VO CALEh er. Ween o Goes oe ae tae 7 52 
itinleyareresine uate elec ato coveoses a5 48 
DIGESTS ¢, o GEIS SRO ees aaa 75 44 
NOGKGlifaewstcven ts) Sornrescie disud lwo aaeters loots 50 35 
PAS ALAN ap ARP ee sealers! ard oer cim ore 50 34 
La on lees ays estes cwin aT 18 


¥ 25 

In the regular weekly prize shoot at 50 targets, with 
a dead bird handicap, Mr. Schnaufer was high with a 
pouwie score of 50. The scores in this event were as 
ollows: 


SiG DETTE. ASO i cre, ae oe 0 50 
Lgl BURGE; SG ce ie eee ER pitieer > fe 50 49 
DLOMCHIS MIL at ee atk oc co et ee 50 47 
HAG TIOISEOH oo) Roper 2 2: é.c ocr ne 50 47 
SOCKO LEE Es ee cscs boon Sse 50 A7 
DISSES ob SBR eS 5 OTRO eee 50 46 
UGE faye ee a Co 50 46 

METS eet wae cers Pra eats, Said wees 50 46 
ING HHG Obie ca terete. 6. cic eis chistoen 12 14 
inl nen Oe ee cceotty «Eee eel 50 42 
ESO RAGED ete Ee er coe Soe cc eenees 50 38 


_ Creekside Gun Club (Wychwood) 

This club held a six weeks shoot from Jan. 17th to 
Feb. 21, in two classes shooting the Dupont added 
handicap System, at 150 targets, 25 each week. In 
class A, Ed. Brown won first prize, Dupont Silver 
Medal and as high gun got a leather gun case breaking 
115. R. Christy won second prize, a carving set. In 
class B, S. Cotterill won Dominion Silver Medal. A. 
Edwards came second his prize being a carving set. F. 
Curzon won third prize, a clock. 


Broke With 
Class A. out of 150 handicap 
emESTO WN) Aor ern cn chee 115 138 
WimsGurson (.25:-%; Rete cits 86 130 
in E.(ChNL ON a I en a 88 132 
BAC SPE UOTE Mairi octave os et dke'e 94 134 
PRPIGITISEW A: EI Eo acucle cs BENE 109 135 
ULIBETTO Ubi cee. setae ds Aes a5 73 119 
LPO eye, nate ae ee 74 114 
Ed. Brown, Field Captain. 
Broke With 
Class B. out of 150 handicap 
SRGOLterI eee ese ies |. == 101 135 
CDW OGY, <j. Seer «i5'>)- 64 112 
Yaron s) UH NLC Pte > aaah ee a 73 119 
be GULsonie eee . 89 125 
AME Ward Sine cita. Meticte ote. 100 127 
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. 4 et Fe r poy! 
= = 4 A ~ 


1D i) BSe aro Wie ee NE a i weet 64 112 
a fe) 2) a he Sen ERS ret nick = 61 105 
Te LUOWATGS 22 o..\0, - eer 48 4 96 
NVEn SBCKG OEM). 5,) ot szcy0fous eviate 48 96 
iv Retterman?! s.r rerio ts 119 
WsGlerier 255... ciecramenee 64 102 
eENGNVATOS . oryS.rarchs ctectertletens 73 119 
An Maver thi... ai as aaiere sites 6 SS 105 


In a four weeks shoot from Feb. 28th to March 21st, 
in two classes the club shot Dupont added handicap 
system at 100 targets, 15 singles and 5 pairs of doubles, 
25 each Saturday. In class A, Ed. Brown won 
first prize, a large cut glass fruit bowl. Being high gun 
he won half a dozen cut glass tumblers. Second prize 
was won by S. Cotterill, cut glass sugar and cream. 
Third by H. Cooey, cut glass bon bon dish. In class B, 
J. Platt first won a fruit bowl; second F. Spiller, cream 
and sugar; third F. Christy, bon bon dish. 


Broke With 

Class A. out of 100 handicap 
IGA POWs aos ats he lanes 65 90 
Ea Glirtstiaiestsccetc cre ack nieeess 50 82 
EinGOOGY. Solar eee 62 86 
BCE OCG ess memcse tem thee 51 83 
SaACottenitlace sonata cece 60 89 
ASO aValGSi.psethene eitieese ec 56 86 
| Cursonic 52 Get ee 53 85 
Wimeudi ward scncrtecy hate a sike 53 83 
NVA A aL OTe Pains. teva eee 47 79 

Broke With 

Class B out of 100 handicap 
EP IACE ore acn enero mee pete 53 8 
AGSDIIER erase cee ee 31 69 
BELOW ard Seen ows cee tore 38 70 
DAB and EAA eee neg 38 70 
| BY] Viel 2 VV ol op ee is ea ee 35 67 
Be Spillepons oecnoc ce oes 53 83 
Crp inwoodyor nee Sota 47 79 
WameneeNC OLR, occ oe: ce ostens 30 62 
BG DPISEY. pe orete ce) oteick tora 48 80 
AIM gee: ih Ae ciate tot cote 3 


scores. 


The Club held their last prize shoots from March 28, 
to April 18, in three classes to give all a chance for a 
prize. Shooting Dupont added handicap system. This 
was the last shoot until the 21st November, 1914. In 
Class A. at 100 singles, 25 each Saturday, Ed. Brown 
won first, leather suit case. As high gun he broke 80 
and got a silk umbrella; second was won by H. Cooey, 
gent’s companion; third by F. Spiller, pair of military 
brushes. Class B. first, Wm. Edwards, suit case; 
second R. Christy, gent’s companion; third Edw. 
Elliott, pair military brushes. Class C: first, F. Ed- 
wards, suit case; second Eli Elliott, gent’s companion; 
third, D. Baird, pair military brushes. Three purses 
for booby prizes were won by S. Cotterill, F. Christy 
and Wm. Le. Cornu. Ed. Brown was high for 22 weeks. 


Broke With 
Class A out of 100 handicap 
EB ABrowD = i3 2 xeretinexce etre 80 98 
HY COceyas. Ae aloe ee 94 
A. Edwards 85 
Es €ursone sg eek eee 88 
With 
Class B. handicap 
Wm. Edwards 93 
IFVAGHBISEY Ae ore een ee ion 91 
C. Dinwoody 87 
BR iChristya ye. so e-ente cea 80 
Broke With 
Class C. out of 190 handicap 
PG WardS ic Serine vee lars (c 54 85 
JIT yao Coe ere 55 83 
BIT ues omc dee crcl, tte 50 82 
(AS pillere% anteguaimniostieia ee 47 78 


Sioux Lookout Gun Club. 
Some good scores for a club recently organized were 
made at the weekly shoot of the club on April 4th. 
Shot at Score Shotat Score 


Name Name , 

Ralls os atnenseracr iD) \38~ Galbride sane 75 30 
aycocks a sane: 50%=.37> Thorpe s-2ecer 50, 330 
Gregory eee 50)" 34° Thawless ssenieeee 50 32 
Nichols 25 22 Monettesi:. 2) 25.5419 
Plummer 20°15, \Gooper ..ceneeee 2.29 
Oliver meee 11. Palos) Sse ate ff 
Orser oases 25 8 Baxter +7 se5ee 25 


Laycock made 14 straight, Thorpe 141, Nichols 16. 


Preston Gun Club. ‘ 
The Preston Gun Club held a practice shoot on April 
4th. West Pickering of Galt scored highest, breaking 44 
clay birds out of 50. The scores made: 


: 
1 
; 


e__-—" 


— 


—" 
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= BEFORE GOING Ae Ce 


On that Fishing, Shooting or Camping Trip 
Write or come_.in and consult us about your outfit. 


We have complete equipment. 


TENTS, FURNITURE, BLANKETS, 
STOVES, COOKING OUTFITS, GUNS, fp, 
FISHING TACKLE, | ae 


DUNNAGE BAGS, CLOTHING, Etc., Etc. | eget 
Send for copy of our new catalog. a 
Za S 


EVERYTHING IN CANVAS 


- =D) PIKE Go.. 


123 Kina Sr. E., 


TORORTO. 


You will be satisfied with our 
Sporting Boots 


Made by people who know the game. 


You get real comfort in this pliable 
hand-made, waterproof boot. Try out 
a pair and be convinced that this is 
THE Boot of the day. 


Write today for our illustrated catalog. 


=) BEAL BROS., Limited 


Style 369. Price $10.00 the pair. 92 Wellington St. E., Toronto, Canada 


| ‘No‘duty to pay. ; 
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Sa ene: 
CGTASHSACIISS akc ate boet duutoele rots arene ebelel ov ene 

WIC RETIN Shale ctac.c eo Wieitye chelebe te ois te ok 50 44 
CG WAIL stile stoi cndor<iriayeiaietde eestor 50 42 
INO BT OW Discs ice ee sts he siete ene eieuetnne tone 50 38 
TOS WiAY DEIN versie cole aicdsie take be aes le 50 40 
iS GE tel (fae ee OR I Ob > 65 Cenc oc 50 37 
GOO LOACNS oo cece besser toate Balers debtene 50 39 
1 ial SEA Nha Yols etteete cr onbone dacecs Polen sotto aot atic 50 40 
Fe OMMSOM Sriaateacine eigen ure ackeuapeteies seats 50 40 
Po erschens sates shevapn icicle os pea ere tenons 50 39 
FRE NUTN oeee eS en aPC oR a rep ci encarta Sic 25 18 
AYROWWMIS EMD ce oto rorthoes sale, uccigeote sre tmueneior 25 17 
HPS aMerid Gel. ais 5.<t specie oof ote) Sees eon 25 16 
PAGAL SEIO BO fern ely vais eas eb ware hay ve 25 19 
TCR Ci Cees cites Store eae Wye eas Orne 25 18 
RUA Ue eIN@ at cheat wicrcher eye Becnal atm choad sls oreo 25 19 


Some good scores were made on April 18, A. Cowan 
being high man with 40. The scores: 


WA SWSACHS: Korie caso creek ee aes erie oe 

OVER ERRICICET INE peer nsdenslt fava c te etal eke Seer 50 39 
Paring Suv Uilliste secrdiccs chs suey seth ois ele eee 50 38 
Mra RISh AO. c.: terete eters a oer eel 50 33 
\fitats, (Cec DS ey Baca Rea a Cagis 50 40 
ANCE WAVES O Ditsse src p ais) ee aieye larciaiferer 50 38 
/\aINIGES Geigenn of Oo Gob ooo aU SOO Ue 35 20 
ATES eam grid: CO cools alertness coe ee erate 25 WWE 


On the 25th the scores were: 


Shot at Broke. 
WWESHIPICKeniNng poece Heloise cues Oh as clas 5 9 
NVA WAT erste rustic o ctegis cae eis aie 50 43 
(GER SELIG. GSA Ot Boe 6 Gio Re Bi tenIDE: 50 38 
Wire Varsha st rstectra cicee io ee ie.e © tise om 50 44 
RYU ES OM WOO hci ictete be meaka ss ofs:c lavereie. + efapele 50 42 
Mar SHNAIL Saree Cyateieistclee = seis ts fis eels es 50 37 
PARAIN Garnet Re Ea rele eysas cic! aielenelocels ie 25 11 
PACMU ANIONIC REL cheats cele sei hie cversiele so) oLe 25 15 


Galt Gun _ Club. ; 
The Galt Rifle and Gun Club held gun and rifle 
shoots on Saturday May 2nd. In the gun club match 
nine members took part and some good scores were 
made. The Dupont watch fob was won by a single 
point by Billy Marshall, who on Saturday made the fine 
score of 49 out of 50. The scores: 


Wie Memesital line bite. set flats coe soakeiele.s siete 
ePINUG wy heaTd Sereno tia reteds cn aie ee ate tone eal etaleye 50 36 
PMV TAME etooieta che =: sale Suey cpeisieleleense, « 50 42 
15 CHG TH Seo Sie cee aera ome aone 50 Al 
RI PpM ne ra ter eee lave aloo 25: sasha lye wteetoopehclts 45 24 
dip Cleve ORS Seed perenne cL aleterhe 25 19 
NERO INT Si way eee age Cars. Crates a. eee (Steussene sie 50 43 
Py LDYSSy aos 1S PERS ES Re rr ae erie 50 39 
WU Ss SR en a 25 22 


Eleven members of the rifle club held a most success- 
ful match at the ranges down the river, and also held a 
shoot for the club medal, in which E. Clark, the presi- 
dent, was high man with a score of 80. The score: 


IS LOL Ed toe ere Sie fo Ei Desponden sa.eee 

APR OUVED Sco eke G 64-0 Johneats, c.e hoe 63 
Weiviiarshalll37..%-.1. HS: SEs heats Jieanc ecm 70 
Ei Meat sore csr cos io) dt Clarice sito tes Sueaeiareee 80 


Hi. Sherwood «(}. ...... 67 
WY CLE Td hoe So ache eres 47 


; Berlin vs. Waterloo. 

The Berlin and Waterloo Gun Club held a clay bird 
shoot on Good Friday for the following prizes: 

1st event—Watch Fob, donated by Wm. Knell. M. 
Scully and Fred Ferguson were tie, Scully shot at 18 
yards and Ferguson at 16 yards. Being tied Scully and 
neces had to shoot off, Scully winning the watch 
ob. 

‘i. Shot at Broke. 

AGeyCs nese OICEDICH: se soci see opeuclalatnle 25 8 
TSG TUS U0 8 22 2) RR iain 25 14 
TOV Sire aE CEOUSON fits av vie, 4 seis eye 0s 25 19 
NGase eel BOCMMET sn sc eee t cle ce ee 65 7 
EB ORS MEAACEY IS TID Die wicks; sco le st ale 25 15 
POse Css mw AW ALCON ates cate alee coc oc le 25 10 
RV S ee VE SCILLY a a ore iele aie scanels ones 25 19 
TS VASeeeN Ey ES OWAMIAD (crete shale cine ¢eiclers.o.0 25 7 
SRS Ne EA CL ROLL Ss :.5 2% 0 elece- cle sie visi cs 25 14 
Tivos Le UMAr’ elec ses wate < 25 17 
ESV GSGe AVENEL AVICL choc eetiens bievs cre \spelere 25 12 
MGSUILS sei ctONL ALE AS, fi etAgicrs cle cldneaqceis: 0 cs 25 14 
ANSE OS a CELL Dircxn dre cl. sce fevers, viévereio 0,6 25 17 
OW Cseen Pes CAYN te cs hips meieitile cles eters’ 25 13 


2nd Event—For a silver spoon donated by the Berlin 


Gun Club, being won by W. Dumart. 
NG Ossie Piebrich csc are cicic cle. « wce 25 12 
MOR CS ne sWVsRUVILEZEl te gcc heres o's o syore ace,e 25 13 


léiyds. F.Ferguson ::.>..0..-..-=%- 25 11 
UG iydShas el. Kop pis sje repe tetenetetataret rates 25 14 
TGwass. OH. POrbes.. cits seas eee 25 11 
LS sys else STUDD) & (eic-hejenedt crete rege 25 16 
DSydSay alas Mian gas encarta cnet lena 25 15 
USiydsiy Wie Clavier oo fcrete fersiat kel aimee 25 12 
1SiydSs SW DUmart.... acne. eter elt 25 21 
1Sivdsy AS ergotk rte. ete 25 16 
1Syds; Be Bowmantrrre.: « iace ee 25 18 
1Sivdsin MUScully es. orice acer 


25 17 
3rd Event—For box cigars donated by “Pat’’ the 
cigar king, and second prize of ten cigars donated by 
E. E. Bowman, and third prize of box of ten cigars 
W. H. Dumart. W. H. Dumart won first prize, M. 
Scully won second prize, and Hergott and Krupp won 


the third prize. : 


1Sy.dse eee Kripps ee eee 25 17 
Sivas] BabOwmMany lfc enters 25 16 
TSivdsan WW Plaveni lav. cit er ieee 25 14 
Livi se Wie OD IMATE ehlen er ele oremiees 25 21 
ISAACS IN GIS PO ee oe oalo Gols wid 25 ily/ 
isiaizotsye le IMENT EE) BE Ws Solas auicce 25 3 
IRS AUGRE AIM SOU? Oe adic Sbhaodoodsh 25 18 
TSivdss. eh Beanie. slates eee er teler 10 5 


Class B. 4th Event. 
1st prize, box cigars donated by “‘Pat” the cigar king, 
won by W. Witzel; 2nd prize a box of cigars donated by 
E. E. Bowman, won by Swaisland, and 3rd prize a box of 
cigars, donated by W. H. Dumart, won by H. Dietrich. 


T6ivdsssE Dietrich) .15 yc 25 9 
16ivds. . Bokerguson- eee eee 25 7 
1Giyds:,. We Witzelia; Sot one eee 25 16 
L6syasoRzracDum art ais raeyne esis rete 25 8 
1Gwwads! Swaislandien eee tecr sn eit 25 13 
5th Event, for a silver spoon valued at $2.00, won by 
M. Scully. 
M. Scully's win ovens auvianins witieleoe 25 16 
Lo. Miargas 35 es eicsisnpe since een ee 25 oF = 
We EE Dum ante tan tc crores sicherss chev 25 14 
“A® HergottsSarcin wone etches mere 10 


To: Krupp Sso0 ccs ths sens ayatene sence tenes 25 14 
Ws Players obi ost ioe eet esatont 25 16 
ELE Bowman cac.evccnrereeinscls teres 25 14 
FPergusonl © sdeceninn Gatos sietebedoraetes 25 10 


A special prize of 310 donated by a member of the 
club for the highest run, Mr. W. Dumart winning it 
with 25 straight. 

L. Krupp and W. Dumart were tie for the Bowman 
Cup shot at some time ago, and they shot it off on Fri- 
day, Dumart winning out, the scores being: 

59 out of possible 75. 

50 out of possible 75. 


C. P. R. Blue Rock Shoot. 

The second blue rock shoot, held at the C. P. R. Gun 
Club’s grounds, London, for the Dominion Cartridge 
Company’s silver medal under the Dupont 
sliding handicap, which keeps everyone in the race, 
took place April 25th. J. Meyers was high with the 
actual break of 22 out of 25. The extra event was won 
by F. Jeffries. The standing to date and scores were 
as follows: 

; Handicap. Broke. 
First Event. 


IDAs Banta ooo Sonos dodorc ec ii 14—25 
Ibe WEIS nOenogd at Gunnc ton odanc 15 8—23 
(CEU SG Soo oechunaoe scans odor 11 16—25 
UID ANAS So: eters cycle tracer vacerateteers 0 19—19 
1 Fide © ae SS ROR ROIS och aah 10 21—21 
Rel OCs ones podcha goadcc soc 0 21—21 
BUCO GICS src acer wie sretchete sepa oars iRKnere 4 21—25 
Tee ausland savin ne octets 11 17—25 
Jolin’ Bissvltye gots oo sotee eke tete eee 11 14—25 
ROES 6 onigur adgonan ods ortat.eles.o es 9 19—25 
TROGELICKS (aersuexoune eis: reer ste pero 11 13—24 
VETOES oo GoGo ob ec uoBn oc AT 11 19—25 
MirsHArdieli re) Fenn are centceintcks arate ek 15 20—25 
Ae AVEY CLS. crers naiovones et etelic ante etatele: «ite 4 22—25 
SHOVEUE: “BScccoGcdac2nosw cos enue 9 18—25 
James Vemreissas piteren viele eats) oe tetvan 9 18—25 
Standing. 
Le BEUnerser perl clei *25 John Bissitt ........ 47 
I. DSVISM rete ces 48° MriRoss See 49 
C. Wilson ..... eae 820) MiRodrick en aoe 45 
ERS Davis serecttte sles 43° Jim Biscsitt=.s.2csn *25 
Bway: cetarcrecyercte cvs #21 “Mr-Ardieli ae eee *25. 
Rivordaneercrs ace 43 Jack Myers........ *25 
“Dr. CLITIOS porch s tal ors va.0 47° Mr. 'Stevensi5o5ee 46 
J. McCausland..... 44 Jim Jeffries ....... 48 


'25 to shoot. 
Second Event. 
Handicap Hit. 


LiDawisws siaerter tin we esis Ssinas © Ceara 15 11—25 
Hi. Davis aaron cnc n es cree 4 20—22 
Re Jordans aes ota eae se hice eee 2 22—22 
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ap ay oa Dieting, Powder& 


Blasting Supplies for AGneultara hk 
Construction Mining, rposes 


HERCULES: 


Black and Smokeless. Shotgun. 
AS Rifle and Revolver Powders 


CN for Sporting Purposes 


How Are You Breaking ’Em? 


ne OULD the smashing of a few extra birds out of 
a RA%, twenty-five change your rating from that of a “fair 
O shot”? to a “‘good shot’? If it would, those extra 


targets are worth trying for. 


The fact that you are not getting them now may not be 
due to fault of eye, or gun or shell. It may be due to the 
powder you are using. Find out by shooting shells loaded 


-~ Infallible 


Smokeless Shotgun Powder 


It is a powder you can always de- 
pend upon. Like the girl in the old 
song, ‘‘Sun or rain, it is just the 
same.’’ The utmost care is taken 
in its manufacture, with the result 
that every grain that leaves our mill 
is just like every other grain. 

Infallible gives great velocity. You 
dust few targets when you shoot it. 
It gives even patterns that the target 
can’t get through. The recoil from 


Wilmington, 


ta” 


HERCULES POWDER CO. 


Dae ~ é z 
Pig avin 
5 OS Se gr 


Infallible is remarkably light. It 
burns clean and does not foul the 
barrel. It is unaffected by water, 
weather or age. 

Shoot Infallible—and while you are 
doing it win one of the Hercules 
Half Century trophies, a gold 
watch and chain. For particulars 
with regard to this unusual trophy 
inquire of your club secretary OF 
write the 


Delaware 


1 \)WiKe an } 
PAY otign ht 
Atte 2 PAI 
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Fe) CHEIES ose er nda ec ace es cate ee a” 20—22 Roderic kerk. a,. Le ate ales eel 10 11—21 
deivieGausland . > 3:2 cc cote tokio 6 13—19 StevenSin. yo hsk we 3 ee ha ne Peer Ae; 14—21 
Jone Bssitt So. es oie sos eee ot eae Z 15—22 AMES JEMLIES: Syria fe oh ole) eeeers By 137-28 
FROGS IE fecae hse ie tls leente mater itera 4 20—20 5 


Ridgetown Tournament. oe 

Wednesday and Thursday, April 22nd and 23rd being the twenty-second annual tournament of the Ridgetown 
Gun Club, brought out a large number of scatter gun experts from various parts of Western Ontario. So far as 
numbers and management were concerned,the tournament was a decided success, the only drawback being astrong 
head wind, which sent the targets somewhat irregularly causing occasional gaps in some of the good shooters’ scores. 

Wednesday afternoon being the preliminary, consisted of six events or ninety-five targets in all, and a nice race 
took place between W. Hart and C. Gammage who tied for high honors while Wm. Thorold captured third average. 

Thursday being the tournament proper consisted of ten events of fifteen birds each, and found over forty 
shooters going through the entire program. The result was always in doubt until the last event was finished re- 
sulting in a difference of only four birds between the first seven men. W. Thorold with 17 misses, H. D. Bates 18, 
F. Galbraith and W. Hart 19, H. L. Taylor 20, T. Pastorious 21 and Chas. Gammage 21, while many others followe 
along in close order. 

_ The trades were represented by four men, E. G. White of Ottawa for the Dupont Powder Co., R. J. McKay of 
Winnipeg, for the Remington Arms, and Rowland Day of London for the U. M. C. Co., and G. M. Dunk of Toronto 
for the Dominion Cartridge Company. ‘ ; 

Among the prominent visitors on the grounds were Mr. J. H. Ross of Windsor, General sales manager in Canada 
for the Remington, U. M. C. Co., and Mr. Alf Hewitt of Toronto. Belg are ie Scere 0s the tye days: 


1 2 : 
First Day 15 15 15 15 15 20 Total 

His layloriGeetOwn- = sock es hon: 9 12 11 14 12 17 75 
Pi SniithicG hathamees eae eieess ra gree «ces ale 11 14 10 11 il 17 74 
UEWe Harte Dresden tonne oo ae ee 13 15 14 14 14 19 89 
SHAD ay wond ome etki: scene teeta les ev oa 10 13 13 13 12 19 80 
PEA Gu Le OTawaenae adi. eens tee 15 15 13 13 13 17 86 
HED Bates; Ridgetowl 252.20. 2 i sae ckee 10 11 8 15 11 19 74 
Westhorold:;Ridgetown: =... s 2-08-02) ones 0% 13 14 14 14 12 19 86 
C. Gammage, Ridgetown .................5 15 14 14 13 13 20 89 
ENC Eanes hid gelowner os ser. of. 2:6'- Scie eiaee 11 12 11 13 13 17 77 
C. SOA GAIRTHUTS TO gee Ses ee 10 14 9 9 10 16 68 
Welioliineshead; Duttons os... as. 0... eto ce ls 10 12 13 12 10 17 74 
1D. ISTH ICT ETN Tk» Eales Saige ae eae eae nA 11 10 10 10 12 17 70 
W. Aitkens, (CUNT RG ORO g Sa ee 10 13 9 11 8 19 70 
EPEC HMO PEO WIEN. Se hroe cece as os Coe ss Zi 10 6 11 9 10 68 
PNEING oC hat ham or cps. «his tree sins a alad ot 6 9 5 10 5 13 53 
Geo/MeColl, St. Thomas — |... :........ 26.6. 7 12 13 14 10 15 76 . 

SGP Wane DaSOUbUTe 683-2 on .2 «gos Seren 3 13 13 13 15 13 18 85 
RiICoteyastyPhomas 22.4. ee cc eke ss 9 9 12 14 11 16 ga : 
GAB ickalliPothwelli >. ..o2:28 ti2i~ cbs. cee 8 10 t 7 6 15 58 74 
Pa aineniidgetown. ... 5... . 0 soca a0 eases = 1] 12 13 14 5 16 i 
Cane yd getOwn! i242 aco ens Sooo owes obs 11 12 8 12 13 15 76 | 
ie OrendorHraretown..2. 2.35 wate oe besten 9 9 12 12 13 12 67 
12 ISHN (CO) Tn TE: egy ge ea ae ea 10 12 7 14 6 iby 66 
Jebeones: HidgetOwn es... 2.1. 6i-2. cece ence 9 10 11 9 10 16 65 
exon PEO BELOWN so hf. 2 hss he ee 11 9 8 10 10 13 61 
wOriceleyeiblorences). 9. = 3. fs 5 head Seam ake 11 11 12 11 14 18 77 
eibutoneblorence, <0... on Ss. een bans 10 13 11 12 9 17 72 % 
GuyBlackall’ Bothwell . 2... osc2.s0)elne. 9 8 4 12 7 15 60 
Jno. McMillan, Ridgetown.................. 10 14 ie) 13 6 16 68 
aco sani el OnOntor... x2: 3s heise ok Shwe oe. 14 14 12 15 11 16 82 
‘ Second Day 15 15 15 15 15 15 15 15 15 15 Total 

R. iDEN ae | OS0Y eae ee em 10 12 11 10 13 14 14 3 ipl 1 121 
[Bis TPO T, » Ses ain ak ee rr 14 13 9 12 12 12 ike 14 15 15 127 
LW, TF ein boa ee 2 ee a eee i 12 11 13 15 15 13 14 12 14 131 
PURMIDE OF e sec. 2 ewe = on 120 14 ADS eb 12 eS S| aie a ee $ a 

15) (Gia VL a Sad na 14 12 14 15 12 15 13 14 15 14 138 “ 
EOS ALCS ee PS oS ean ne 10 14 14 14 11 14 14 15 12 14 132 
Wirsltiorolderrs soc 8 2 ee 13 12 13 15 11 15 14 13 13 14 133 
Ci. GOTATTET SOY, SoU 5 eine Saat 12 14 Sve 11 12 13 12 14 15 129 
EARS ANG Mi Oe eee 11 12 ie 14 12 15 10 13 12 12 123 
¢ SCI eas ae 11 9 9 3 12 10 11 14 14 14 117 

Si NT 1 Die a 12 9 9 12 9 13 12 13 11 10 110 
PelGreviancele 68 5,8... ees 10 13 10 11 14 13 14 iP 14 14 125 
LEYS SUE LIS Po een 10 12 11 14 11 14 intl 12 12 13) 120 
IGGL ANE Pe be Fao 13 14 12 13 13 14 11 11 15 15 131 
“Ci. NVA TATTE AT 50 aa 14 14 12 14 11 10 14 11 14 12 126 : 
af PaVICiMeInNe ee to os il 12 12 11 12 13 6 11 8 10 106 
: 3 eae » DADRA UIE: eee ere 13 10 12 14 11 13 12: 15 12 13 125 
e - aus 58 ni A Te 11 14 9 13 13 15 13 11 13 12 124 | 

ee THOAURIL © sp ney Sie eee eg me ea 9 11 Z 12 6 12 7 13 6 10 92 
= An Sbrrasherre Aas. See eS ies: 9 13 8 13 11 iL 10 8 13 9 100 
ae oe Petes. see 11 14 13 12 12 IP) 11 14 10 12 121 . 
<5 oh Hae Baar oneh star Pos 5 Sik ees icbeyenatome a: 2 9 13 8 11 13 11 13 14 9 13 114 
JS eee 12 13 10 13 10 13 9 13 10 13° 116 
Poe ‘ICEL ESCO lg as Ra San ae 12 15 14 13 12 15 14 15 13 15 138 ; 
4s WAR e te CR ee 11 11 13 lil 14 11 9 15 13 14 122 
Pp Tei afsMeMRset sada 44 Veiaks ie teks 11 14 12 14 12 12 9 11 11 11 117 
SS ee ao ie 10-43. tO Si cel een 8°, 123448 | 
ae LEN 35 S96 5 deni area 7 12 it 12 9 14 12 14 13 1470s ! 
eh ao MERE fier ete ned. orate 'e\s,o 0! ¢ 11 13 12 13 12 14 13 11 12 14 125 > 
i LOGE ae sy, 2 6 SR a 11 ‘i 8 10 6 10 9 12 12 15 100 
SOE Lee HprY 3 Oe he a Nag oot ee 12 14 10 13 12 13 bat 13 11 13 122 
Wi mith. vs 6 OS rr i es 14 14 iT, 14 if 13 10 13 8 15 119 
: ean she tic Ot ee 9 10 8 i PPA 11 14 10 10 1 ft 106 
ey ET AEE, Ce 13 8 6 7 11 12 13 14 10 TL = ufOs 
ee nwden Loi 5 ir eG 10 13 il 9 8 12 5 10 9 11 108 
ts oe SEM wi suel okie A Soe Das 10 12 12 13 13 13 14 13 10 11 121 
oe TOS OR Soe, 55 ee a Toe 13 12 10 15 9 14 13 15 12 15 128 

CASEOMIOUS Ret Sie Se ncn Se 12 14 12 13 13 12 13 13 ie. 15 129 
Tis INIETRGIER SY i ee oe a eS le a 10 10 7 12 14 9 10 13 11 1S Sie 
AP VieWon alanis ten hs oak ech kan 12 12 11 12 8 12 10 12 14 109 ; 
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William Thorold, President, farmer, erstwhile auctioneer, has now entered the ranks of the shooters. 


Ww. A. Smith has re-entered the contest acting as cap 


Harry Smith says: “We'll see at Chatham 


Frank Galbraith showed up at half past the elevent 


Nos. 1 to 7. 


tain for a squad from Kingsville. 


h hour and judging from his scores, was a good thing for 


R. J. McKay and E. G. White quit with honors even, and agreed to settle their differences next time. 
Fred Galbraith took an airship in events seven and eight but landed in good form for Nos. nine and ten. 
S. G. Vance eased up a bit and gave the other boys a chance. ; 

D. MeNeil won the miss and out event with fifteen straight and proved the nicest sweep of all. 


Grand International Shoot at St. Thomas. | 

The big grand international registered shoot, which 
is to be held in St. Thomas on June 2, 3 and 4, promises 
to eclipse anything heretofore attempted in this line in 
Canada. The most noted professional trap shooters 
on the continent will be present at this meeting besides 
most of the best amateur performers in the country. 
All the big powder and cartridge companies of the 
United States and Canada will have from one or two 
representatives present, and all the latest and most 
fancy kinds of guns, powder and shells will be de- 
monstrated. 


WESTERN CANADA DOINGS. 
Fort Garry Gun Club. 

The Fort Garry Gun Club held its annual meeting 
and election of officers in the Confederation Life block. 
Regular Tuesday and Friday shoots will be held all 
summer at River Park, commencing at 6.45. The mem- 
bership fee is $7.00 a year. Semi-monthly shoots will 
be held with the new Assiniboine Gun club. 

Officers were elected as follows: : 

President—C. H. Leaman; Vice-President—Dr. F. 
T. Cadham; Secretary-treasurer—W. Osborne. Board 
of Directors—E. H. Houghton, J. McLeod Holliday, 
J. H. Wye, H. Beliveau, R. H. Cottingham, and Paul 
Johnson. 


The Club held its initial shoot on April 11th. The 
scores were as follows: 


CGT iiespecs tore oti 9 Carruthers........- 19 
Osborne S24..45 sco 197 (GI Dingle® <cersae 18 
ins Wo) a WEL er Se Wie Kay aamctee tr eres Mz: 
ates Se ein asco HAPs SUELOMp re y-biencss 2 cider 16 
SinmipSOUu aac tel = H6iesPattersoniee ster: ste 16 
Howartls...5:....--- 16) Carnet ere 16 
Deaman’...-; s.0 =... <s A Ges Putnaianay acters tee 15 
Se Gadhami.. 2.2.25 3: 15 \Houghton™ 2-02. 3 -. 15 
Vitali aaa ae eee 15) ev ONNSOM) sence ttete rare 15 
LATED Seis sie steer eho les 14 -AsiIBrodteme yeti 13 
Na Leese icc be Siete «sao 13) “Gonnolyais a. ee 12 
DOGS Ain si eeearie Saoborions LDS DOV COR tetareer rete eae 13 
AEEOTOISs 5. seus s-: seas! LOS 2B ondiessecwsr eee 10 


Regina Gun Club. 

The annual meeting of the Regina Gun Club was held 
in the City Hall, March 5th, resulting in the following 
officers being elected for season 1914. 

Hon. President, A. D. Millar; President, W. M. 
Van Valkenburg; Vice-President, W. C. Jones; Sec.- 
Treas., K. W. Ross; Executive, Messrs. Sharon, Mil- 
ligan, Gibson, F. Robinson and G. Waddell; Field 
Captain, A. D. Millar. 

A membership contest was arranged with Messrs. 
Millar and Milligan as respective captains, the contest 
to close Good Friday. The A. D. Millar team won by a 
majority of 34 and the club now has a record member- 
ship of 200. : 

J. W. Peart donated a silver cup for competition 
among the beginners. 

The regular club shoots started May 1st and will be 
held Wednesday evenings and Saturday afternoons. 


Broadview Gun Club. 

A gun club has been organized at Broadview, Sask., 
and the following officers elected: F. Pook, president 
and captain, and A. W. Barlow, Secy.-Treas. So far 
sixty-five members have been enrolled. 

The club have decided to shoot on Tuesday evenin 
and Thursday afternoon of each week, and have eeeeed 
a Leggett Ideal Trap. 


Red Deer Gun Club’s Annual Meeting. 

The annual meeting of the Red Deer Gun Club was 
held in the office of the Board of Trade on the 6th April 
1914, President Dr. W. H. Plaxton in the chair. 

The following officers were elected: 

Patron, Edward Michener, M. P. P.; Honorary 
President, R. L. Gaetz; President, G. B. Parker; Vice- 
President, F. L. Lund; Secretary, W. J. Hyde; Treasurer 
S. V. Day. Executive Committee—G. S. Ware, D. A. 
Smith and J. M. Campbell. Field Captain, Dr. W. H. 
Plaxton. ; : 

The following motions were passed after being dis- 
cussed: 

(1) That the annual fee for the ensuing season be 


$5.00. 


(2) That the Club purchase buttons to replace those 
missing. ‘ : 

(3) After some considerable discussion the following: 
That no member introduce local parttes at the club 
shoots, but that they may introduce any friend who may 
be in Red Deer for a visit, whether he be a member 
of any other gun club or not. 

It was then decided that the first regular shoot be 
held on the evening of Monday the 27th April and re- 
gularly thereafter on every Monday and Thursday 
evening. 

A committee was then appointed to interview E. 
Michener, M. P. P. in connection with a silver trophy 
cup donated by Sir William Bull, K. C. and a further 
committee was appointed to secure new members for 
the club. p 

The Field Captain instructed the Secretary to have 
suitable notices printed and properly placed to the 
effect that there must be no talking on the firing line 
and that the shooters must stand to their pegs. 


The following resolution was then passed: 


“That this club desires to put on record its sense of 
deep loss at the removal by death of our esteemed 
member Captain W. H. Cottingham. We desire in this 
manner to testify to his many good qualities of head 
and heart and to further acknowledge the debt we owed 
to him in making the club the success it has been.” 


After passing a motion that the Secretary be in- 
structed to send a report of the meeting to the Editor 
of the Rod and Gun in Canada for publication, the 
meeting adjourned. 


; Calgary Tournament. 

At their Tournament the 2nd and 3rd of July, 
Calgary shooters expect over 200 shooters, professionals 
and amateurs, and will divide about $500. The main 
event, the Northwest International Handicap, will be 
a distance handicap with $100 added. 


Redcliff Gun Club 
At the first regular practice shoot of the Redcliff 
(Alta) Gun Club the following scores resulted: 5 
First Event 25 Birds. 


Jig a IVEIIGIE, 5 ops aoe W.T.Lockwood .... 17 

MING. cea Mase eos 16°  Beasleyr3.* = —acee 13 

Pearce 25 sects see 16) Hesse tease ene 13 
Second Event 25 Birds. 

Lockwood ....«.... Wheeler iin. sae 11 

WeAnNGIS) .cctesctars ates OS toner s53 oes eee 20 


Revelstoke Gun Club. 
Scores of the regular peels. shoot on April 4th were: 
43 


Wie asOOte ws.) act: A. J. Macdonnell 
JoGebarber koi. 38 W.A. Sturdy .o5; 35 
Hdsstrembles. coca 29 ‘G2 Gopel st eee 37 
Telegraph Shoot scores reported were: 
ARMSTRONG. 
CESARE ences cota 49° ASE. Vans) soar See 47 
ee Stokesrrrcc.cs.cptels 4 as 
Total, 2. see 143 
REVELSTOKE. 
Wie Hooten site ozs *, 45 A.J. Macdonnell 43 
J2G@ Barbero cake. 


: . sRotali\ sae 126 

On April 11th, Mr. H. H. Rickelson of the Winchester 
Arms Co. was a Guest of the Club and was high over all 
with the good score of yrs The scores: 


H.H.Rickelson .... JiiG= Barber +5. 46 
A.J. Macdonell..... 46 W.A.Sturdy ....... 44 
W. A Bootes:: fc <e.. 43 . 
Telegraph Shoot scores reported were: 
ARMSTRONG KAMLOOPS. 
TABUStOKGES™ fone: 49--P Herod. =e eee 40 
IAN Bivans tsk siaters ot 45 D.J.McDonald..... 38 
GsSaseiitrosmiteiccre. s 45. OW. F) Palmers: ee 
TO CAlt Sahai ene 139 Total j7. ee eee 116 
REVELSTOKE. 
Je GuBarhenieens tnd f02e 0 ove one ce eee 46 
WARS ANG (la (0h 0) | eI ee 46 
Ws AS Stunna cereus Got sao we eee 44 
"Potalt. tot ot S70 dey So's oe ae 136 


The scores of the weekly shoot on April 18th were as 
follows: 
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L. C. Smith New Designs 
With Hunter One Trigger 


Above illustration is TRAP Grade. 


Price with Two Triggers - - $72 Net. HUNTER ARMS COMPANY 

With Automatic Ejector - - $86 Net. MAKERS 

With Automatic Ejector and Hunter One FULTON tt Nate 
Trigger = == = = $112 Net. : 


Write for new catalogue of new designs. Prices $25 to $1,000 Net. | 


These-~ . 
powders have - 
been used in winning’ “ 
championships all over the * 
world. You can get them in 
any shell loaded in Canada - 


BALLIST:7 


WT 


-_ - ~~ 
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W. Foote. ......: NOS rg ee es eae ee es 
Ni eres SV AT Efe A ee Oe Reo Sr remit 50 45 
WV ACH OREN | reefers ee ere ee ie bn cactoterenererohens 50 47 
reese Bo ee atau Pir So: 50 45 

: scores: 
KAMLOOPS. my ARMSTRONG 
Pero 3 feces AG "Le BuStokesye, ics 50 
Maw. Crawford..>.... 44 “G. Savetca... Pe a, 48 
Thos. Bulman ...... AA” AS BivanSy ee 4 estes 47 

134 145 

REVELSTOKE 
A.J. Macdonell..... 47 
WA Sturdy s2s.0 58 45 
WAS Sturdy. 25%. 43 


Carl Sage of Armstrong will make Revelstoke his 
home in future and will shoot for the Revelstoke Club 
this season. 


At the weekly shoot April 25, the following were the 
scores: 
Revelstoke Weekly Shoot— 


Macdonell ......... ANP SUULG Soren chmecnetie toe ost 41 
WARE ccm ce ora Ail has OOLE Sato nie eer linieee 37 
Muremibleue’ ago mers eens 


At the weekly Telegraph Shoot the following were 
the scores: 


=e oe, _™ — “ >a oe 


/ 


KAMLOOPS. VERNON / 
ian Nee ols ee ASP Hamilton= 0 pele yf. Ae 
Palarerte ss c.ttieten. 6 Aj) Tchompson %. sists éo2t) 40 
eae ection ois esetern, F AG “Mieyerstscite... 1 a ems 37 

141 1 
ARMSTRONG. REVELSTOKE. 
FEVADIS. de eae hoes 48 Macdonell ......... 
Stolkkesien as aeeuactearss AT Sages. deren eager Al 
JeShields ics ecto 35.--Sturdy cst. tele sat, A 
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The annual tournament of the League will be held in 
Kamloops in the early part of August. 


The deer referred to in our May issue as having been 
transferred from the Remington Park at Bridgeport, 
Conn., were not purchased but merely presented to Mr. 
Walcott of Norfolk, Conn. to be kept on his estate. 
The laws of Connecticut do not allow the sale of deer. 


Trap-shooting in Edmonton is becoming a very pop-~ 


ular sport. Edmonton has four clubs and two in the 
making. The tournament of the Greater Edmonton 


Gun Club will be held on June 17th. 


A reproduction of the photograph of the white deer 
secured by three Quebec sportsmen on October 20th at 
Windsor Mills, P. Q. and mounted by W. A. Learo of 
Montreal appears on page 97 of this issue. 


YANKANUCK ; 


JOHN HiGcH 


Up beyond the northern borders 
Of our native U.S.A me 
In Great Britain’s vast dominion, 
In the region of the Great Lakes, 
In the Province of Ontario, 

Lies the famous Georgian Bay. 


Off the mainland, near the east coast, 
Thirty thousand islands rise, 
Fashioned there by glacial forces, 
Fused by mystic powers volcanic, 
Standing adamant, eternal, 
Sentinels beneath the skies. 


*Mong this multitude of islands 
There is one of storied fame, 
Rising out of pure, deep waters, 
Bathed by subterranean fountains, 
Nurtured by the cool Moon River, 
Yankanuck’s this island’s name, 


Posing there in rock-ribbed splendor, 
Unsurpassed by Alpine boast, 

Fairer far than old Sans Souci, 
Copperhead, Qui Vive, or Rose Point, 
Minnicog or Honey Harbor, 

None excels along the coast. 


Care and worry never enter 
Yankanuck’s beloved domain; 
It’s a place for joy and laughter, 
It’s a place for song and story, 
Peace and rest and recreation, 
Fellowship and good cheer reign. 


Here, each season, campers gather, 
Jolly fellows, every one, 

There is Ed, Pop, Pearl and Krickey, 
Bill and Bal, Wilse, Gus and Punkie, 
Steve and Tall and Newt and Timmy, 
Exponents of sport and fun. 


There are others just as jovial, 
Loyal scouts worth while to meet, 
There ts Judge, Fitch, Ralph’and,Gibbie, 


Butch and Swope and brothers Provie, 
Giz and Clyde and Jack and Gerwig, 
Comrades it is hard to beat. 


In the depths of Georgian waters 
Varied kinds of fish abound, 

Such as muscallonge and black bass, 
Salmon, wall-eyed pike and catfish, 
Unnamed piscatorial monsters, 
Strange amphibians, too, are found. 


Fishing is the main diversion 

While we sojourn on the isle, 

Parties go on gay excursion 

To Moose Point or Clear Lake Portage, 
Wabano or Coon Gap Channel, 

Finny creatures to beguile. 


On these tours through haunts primeval 
There are sights to charm the eye, 
Graceful, snow-white sea gulls soaring, 
Squalling loons and wild ducks feeding 
Startled porcupine and mink escaping, 
As the launch goes sailing by. 


You will hear Pop’s stirring warcry: 
“Up and after them, hooray!” 
Reverberate among the islands, 
Echo through the devious channels, 
Rousing rod and reel achievement, 
Inspiring as the Marseilles. 


Night at-Yankanuck is charming, 
Viewed through radiant, starlit screen, 
Watching meteors floating, falling, 
Northern lights, resplendent blazing, 
Now and then the lighthouse flashing, 
Yankanuck—Utopian dream. 


To reach the northland from the southland, 
There’s one best way, all tourists know, 
That’s the Grand Trunk Railway System, 
Through the gateway of Niagara, 

Over gardens fair as Eden, = 
Choose this route, when next-you’go. 


.- 
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Do You Know That For High- 
Class Camping Outfits, We Lead 


Satisfaction Quality 


Comfort VAS Wear 
“a * SERS Wie.) ee 


The above picture shows the greatest little 
house and the happiest little party in the 
world. If you are puzzled about your out- 
fit, write us. We have ready to ship the 
very thing you want. 


Write for catalogue. 
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A WELL KNOWN CANADIAN. 
YACHTSMAN 


Mr. Aemilius Jarvis, one of the best known 
yachtsmen in Canada retired in April from the 
Commodoreship of the Royal Canadian 
Yacht Club after holding the position for 
eleven different years. The club’s flagship 
Zahra, shown in the above group is typical of 
the fast cruising type of yacht. She conibines 
very fair speed with the maximum amount of 
accommodation. She is handsomely finished 
inside in butternut and mahogany, has four 
independent staterooms and one main saloon 
12x14 feet floor space, splendid galley ac- 
commodation and accommodation forward for 
six hands. This yacht has cruised down the 
Atlantic Coast as far as Philadelphia. Mr. 


Jarvis is also known widely as a horseman. 
The four hunters, pictured in the lower half 
of the illustration, are the property of Mr. 
Jarvis. 

$1,500 would not buy any one of them. 
Note the immense forearm and short. cannon 
bone of the horse nearest the camera. This is 
an imported horse, He stands 17 hands, 
weighs over 1,275 pounds. Note the difference 
in the cannon bone of this horse and the right 
centre which is a Canadian bred Horse. It 
shows plainly the effect or non-effect of breed- 
ing to bone. Whilst he is a handsome horse 
and has won many prizes he lacks the strength ~ 
of the one to the left. 
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A CANOE TRIP 
FROM LAKE TEMISCAMING 
TO LAKE ABITIBI 


RAYMOND J. MILLER 


AVING taken one or two canoe 
H trips in the more settled parts of 
Canada, my wife and myself 
decided we would like to undertake a 
more difficult trip into some unfre- 
quented region. After much delibera- 
tion we decided on a trip from Hailey- 
bury, Ontario, to the Hudson’s Bay 
Co.’s Post on Lake Abitibi. Hailey- 
bury is about 340 miles north of 
Toronto on the Temiskaming and 
Northern Ontario Railway. The route 
we followed is the same as used by the 
Hudson’s Bay Company in bringing 
supplies to the post by canoe. 

Our outfit consisted of a 17 foot 
covered canoe, a 74x74 
balloon silk tent, Hudson Bay blanket, 
aluminum cooking outfit etc. The 
food consisted of flour, pancake, oat- 
meal, erbswurst, granulated sugar, 
brown sugar, coffee, tea, butter, con- 
densed milk, cornmeal, rice, prunes, 
apricots, figs, salt and pepper, choco- 
late, bacon, soup cubes, dehydrated 
potatoes, onions, carrots, syrup, lima 
beans, raisins, lard. The whole outfit 
weighed 200 pounds, including the 
canoe. 

As this trip was taken without the 
service of guides, we went as light as 
possible. . 

Leaving Haileybury we were for- 
tunate in getting passage on a small 
steamer to Dawson Point, and as this 
was an open stretch of water about 
two miles it was a great help to us. 


From here we paddled north to 
Blanche River and thence to North 
Temiskaming. Wo. reach: Lake 
Quinze from North Temiskaming 
there are thirteen portages on the 
River, and in order to save time we 
secured the services of an Indian by 
the name of John Chief, to portage 
our outfit sixteen miles to Douglas 
Farm on Quinze Lake. This ride on a 
wagon without springs was one long 
to be remembered, as the road had not 
been built under the supervision of the 
good roads commission. 

This road is the remains of an old 
worn out corduroy tote road winding 
its way through marsh and swamp 
and over boulders and logs. As we 
rode along under the canoe which was 
fastened over the box of the wagon 
we were subject to a great many jolts 
and jams, much to the delight of our 
Indian driver. After about ten miles 
of this rough riding we decided that 
walking was preferable. It was 35 
p.m. when we left North Temiskam- 
ing and we did not arrive at Douglas 
Farm until after 8 p.m. Here we 
were greeted by Mr. Klock and were 
made welcome by him. We pitched 
our tent on the shores of the Lake and 
enjoyed a good night's rest. 

The next morning we arose bright 
and early and started north tl 1rough 
Quinze Lake. We were favored with 
a strong south wind and were pad- 
dling about half a mile off shore i hen 
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suddenly we found ourselves high and 
dry on a rock, and as the Lake was a 
little rough we had some difficulty in 
getting off without shipping any 
water. From then on we were very 
careful and kept a sharp lookout for 
obstructions. It might be stated here 
that a good many of the Lakes on this 
trip are very shallow in parts and very 
easily riled up. 

The scenery along the Lake is very 
beautiful and half way up is a very 


Not looking for Trouble 


high, bald hill with one lone tree as 
sentinel on top. We camped at noon 
about six miles up Quinze Lake and 
here we saw plenty of partridges and 
ducks. The wind continued to blow 
very strong and after lunch, we were 
only able to paddle a short distance 
to a small island where we camped for 
the night. Next day we paddled 
north into Lake Obikoba a very long 
and beautiful Lake dotted with numer- 
ous islands. From this Lake we went 
west through Lonely River which is 
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well named, being a long narrow river 
with banks muddy and thick with 
foliage. At night we camped on Lake 
Onasatika or Long Lake. The lower 
end of this Lake is very beautiful, 
with high rocky walls rising perpen- 
dicularly from the water. 

On our third night out we camped 
on a bay at the north end of the 
above named lake. While preparing 
supper an Indian passed in a canoe; 
his three Eskimo dogs or huskies 
were running along on shore; one of 
them, a young pup, got lost and the 
Indian was not able to find him. At 
night after we had been asleep a few 
hours we were awakened by a most 
mournful howl to the south of us. 
We thought perhaps this might be a 
wild cat and did not pay any more at- 
tention to it, but soon we again heard 
the same cry, this time much nearer 
and on looking out of the tent saw a 
yellow nose thrust in through the 
flap. We were just about to give him 
the contents of .22 when we happened 
to think it might be the Indian’s cur. 
After that we slept more peacefully. 
The next morning the Indian came 
back and inquired if we had seen his 
dog, and when he was informed that 
the dog had been very nearly shot he 
said, ““Him no good dog any way.” 
We found we had pitched our tent on 
the site of an old Indian camp, there 
being tepee poles, a cache built in the 
trees, and numerous moose bones 
thereabouts. 

We arose next morning about 6 
a.m. though telling time was a matter 
of guess work, as the second day out 
our tin watch broke its main spring 
and from then on we told time when 
the sun shone, by the aid of our fists. 
This was done by telling the number 
of fists high the sun was above the 
horizon. Each fist high representing 
about one hour after sun rise or be- 
fore sun set. Incidently this remind- 
ed us that we were a long way from 
home and civilization. 

Paddling across the upper end of 
Long Lake we passed an Indian camp 
on the right shore. The scenery was 
exceedingly beautiful at this point. 
To the north of us rose two jagged 
peaks which were several hundred 
feet high, rising abruptly from the 
surrounding country. These peaks 
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look as if they had been one huge 
boulder at some past time but had 
been split apart by the elements leav- 
ing a space about one-quarter of a 
mile between them. They were both 
perfectly bare of vegetation, having 
been burnt over by forest fires. 

At the extreme north end of Long 
Lake is a portage a quarter of a mile 
longintoasmalllake. Near this portage 
are the remains of one of Revillon Bros. 
posts which has been abandoned for a 
number of years; one of the log cabins 
was being occupied by an Indian, who 
was very friendly and with whom we 
had a short talk. 

On entering the small Lake we 
paddled to the west end expecting to 
find the Height of Land portage, but 
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beautiful island. After a good meal 
of flapjacks we sat around the camp 
fire and watched the full moon re- 
flecting its silvery light upon the 
water and now and then heard the 
call of the moose. We felt well repaid 
for our hard day’s work and soon 
turned in to sleep the sleep that is 
known only to those who inhabit the 
silent places. 

The next day on paddling through 
a short River we entered Mattawa- 
gosika or Island Lake and rightly it is 
named as it contains numerous is- 
lands much to our sorrow, for on en- 
tering the Lake the wind was blowing 
strongly from the north. In order to 
continue on our way we kept in the 
lee of the islands and by so doing got 


No Metre on this Gas Stove 


much to our sorrow we were forced to 
spend iwo hours looking for the trail, 
which we found at last after pushing 
our way through the rushes, which 
totally obscured the landing. The 
Height of Land portage as it is called, 
separates the watershed of the Hud- 
son’s Bay from that of the St. Law- 
rence River. At the beginning of the 
trail we found a very cool and re- 
freshing spring. As it was near noon 
we decided to have lunch and then 
start portaging our outfit over the 
steep hills and through a swamp on 
the other side to a small Lake. The 
day was exceedingly hot and as it was 
necessary to make two trips across, 
one with ihe canoe and another with 
the duffle bags, we were about used 
up and camped at night on a very 


somewhat off our course, as some of 
these islands being quite large we 
mistook them for the main land. After 
paddling about two miles, the wind 
increased in velocity and we decided 
to camp for lunch and wait until it 
subsided. All afternoon the wind con- 
tinued to blow from the north and we 
were able only to make two miles, 
and then camp for the night. Aftera 
supper of erbswurst and biscuit we 
heard a slight noise directly back of 
our camp and on looking saw a large 
black bear, which had come down to 
investigate things, who on seeing us 
started over the hill but much to our 
surprise turned suddenly and came 
back towards our camp. Having only 
a .22 caliber putty blower with us for 
protection, we retreated to the camp 
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On the Shore of beautiful Lake Abitibi 


fire, but for some unknown reason 
bruin changed his course and we saw 
no more of him. During the night our 
rest was somewhat disturbed for 
every time a stray porcupine or mar- 
ten would crack a twig, we feared the 
bear was coming back. 


Monday we were up for an early 
start, and found the wind still blowing 
strong from the north, so we decided 
to retrace our steps to our point of 
entering the Lake so as to make sure 
of our bearing. The government map 
which we had as our guide proved very 
accurate except on two occasions and 
on this occasion it must have been on 
account of a shortage of ink as there 
were several large islands which did 
not appear on the map. After getting 
our location we found we were on the 
right course and camped for the night 
only a few miles from our camp site 
of the day before. 

This was a very beautiful location 
overlooking the Lake. We began to 
be a little worried at being wind bound 
so long, but did not care to take any 


chances at hitting another rock in the 
heavy sea that was running. 


Tuesday the wind had subsided so 
we paddled north to the outlet of the 
Lake which is the Kanasuta River. 
At the beginning of the River we had 
three short portages to make around 
rapids. The Rapids were all beauti- 
ful, but were very steep and too rocky 
to shoot. The river was some fifteen 
miles long and very pretty, the banks 
being thickly lined with pines, birch 
and spruce. About eight miles down 
the River we came to another portage 
of one hundred yards which had for a 
landing at the northend alarge boulder 
about twenty feet high. ‘The sides 


were nearly perpendicular and it was a 


very precarious place in which tolaunch 
a canoe. On looking over the edge of 
the rock we saw two loaves of Indian 
bread, cornmeal and other things, 
indicating that someone had met with 
an accident. We found it necessary 
to let the canoe down with a tracking 
line and take our shoes off to climb 


down the side of the rock to get into 
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the canoe. On going down the River 
about one quarter of a mile, we saw 
the remains of a canoe which proved 
that some one had met with an ac- 
cident while making the portage. We 
thought this River would never end 
as it doubled and twisted on its course 
but finally welcomed the sight of the 
broad expanse of Lake Ogotawekami 
or Upper Lake. We pitched camp on 
a point overlooking the Lake. This 
Lake was one of the prettiest we had 
passed through, being very large and 
studded with islands which rose high 
out of the water. 

Continuing Wednesday morning 
we were favored with a strong south 
wind which helped us materially and 
at noon we camped at the head of the 
Abitibi River. The wind although 
favorable brought with it a heavy 
curtain of smoke from the forest fires 
to the south and made it quite diffi- 
cult to see the shore. About five miles 
down the river we portaged around 
the Danseur Rapids, the most pic- 


-turesque we had encountered, the 


water rushing down a narrow channel 
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and dashing into a spray as it strikes 
the’ large boulders at the bottom. 
The River below the rapids was very 
wide, ranging from three-quarters to 
a mile in width. Still being favored 
with a south wind we made rapid 
progress with the aid of a paddle and 
a flannel shirt which we used as a sail. 
After going about twelve miles we 
landed on the south side of a point of 
land and on walking around to the 
north side saw in the distance the 
Hudson’s Bay Co’s Post and the little 
Chapel on the hill, outlined against 
the sky. This was a very welcome 
sight and the goal which we were try- 
ing to reach. 

By this time the wind was blowing 
very strong and on entering Lake 
Abitibi from the River we found a 
very heavy sea and it took all our 
skill and nerve to keep right side up. 
We landed on a point south of a Hud- 
son’s Bay Co’s post and the site of an 
old Revillon Bros. store where we 
pitched camp and had a good supper 
which was thoroughly enjoyed after 
our long day’s paddle. 


Beautifully Wooded Shore of Coney Island in Lake Abitibi 


One of many beautiful Islands that dot Lake Abitibi 


In the evening we paddled about 
one-quarter of a mile to the Hud- 
son’s Bay Co’s post where we were 
greeted by the factor, Mr. McKenzie, 
whom we found to be a very hospit- 
able and interesting man. This post 
is one of the oldest Hudson’s Bay Co’s 
posts in Canada, having been establish- 
ed some two hundred years ago. The 
factor, Mr. McKenzie, has been there 
no less than thirty years. 

In the spring of the year there are 
about two hundred to two hundred 
and fifty Indian families who camp at 
the post and trade their furs for pro- 
visions, etc. The Indians in the last 
few years have become quite civilized 
and prefer to receive money instead of 
taking it out in trade, but invariably 
the money returns to the Hudson’s 
Bay Co., and they and Revillon Bros. 
are about the only places at which 
these Indians can buy supplies. 

When we arrived at the post there 
were about thirty Indian families 
camped there, the majority of them 
having started on their winter hunt. 
Their camp abounded in much squa- 


lor and proved that they had not 
quite mastered all the arts of civiliza- 
tion. Their husky dogs whch were 
powerful, shaggy brutes were an- 
chored outside the tents and were 
anything but friendly, snarling and 
growling as we approached. In the 
vear of the company’s store, situated 
on_a hill, is @& little Jesuit chapel to 
which the priest comes for about one 
month a year to preach. The school 
teacher also imparts knowledge to 
Indian children for about two months 
of the year. 

We were surprised on being shown 
the company’s store to learn that they 
sold old muzzle loading rifles to the 
Indians, the price they received for 
these relics being no less than twelve 
dollars. Quite different these are from 
the rifle $2.50 would purchase in our 
department store. 

At the post we were informed that 
we were the second white people that 
had been there that season. Rs 

Thursday we arose and found the 
wind blowing from the west with 
much smoke and rain, which obliged us 
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to give up all hope of leaving the post 
that day. About noon an Indian 
came over to our camp and offered to 
sell us a bear skin very cheap, but we 
did not care to buy it, even though it 
were cheap, as it would have been a 
“bare” skin after we had had it a few 
days, that not being the right season 
of the year for skins. 

Friday the wind dropped consider- 
ably and we started on our way to 
Whitelish River. Mr. McKenzie 
kindly offered to paddle a way with 
us and show us the course to take, as 
the smoke was still quite heavy. 
After saying gocdbye to Mr. McKen- 
zie at a point of land about two miles 
north of the company’s post we start- 
ed to paddle across an open stretch of 
Lake Abitibi about five miles long. 
When about half way across we were 
overtaken by a severe thunder storm 
which drenched us to the skin before 
we were able to land. When about 
one hundred and fifty yards from the 
beach we ran into the mud and found 
it necessary to wade ashore where we 
put up a poncho and started a fire to 
dry ourselves. After awhile the rain 
abated and we were able to start for 
the mouth of the Whitefish River, 
keeping close to the shore. 

On entering the River we en- 
countered another rain storm and the 
wind was still blowing hard from the 
north. We made camp and waited 
an hour when we were able to con- 
tinue on our way. It seemed as if we 
were bound to get soaked. After 
having made only a few miles up the 
river we decided to camp for the night. 
The circumstances under which this 
camp was pitched were ones long to 
be remembered, as the wind blew in 
gusts from the north and carried with 
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it a fine mist which again soaked us to 
the skin, and sent shivers up and down 
our backs. While putting up the tent 
we managed to ‘drive a stake into a 
bee’s nest and there was a lively time 
for a few minutes which warmed us 
up considerably. After getting a good 
fire going and the biscuits baking a 
down-pour struck us and two of the 
biscuits were ruined by the water 
running off the cover into the frying 
pan. We retired after having a sup- 
per consisting of a biscuit apiece and 
a cup of coffee. 

When we rose next morning the 
world had taken on a different aspect, 
and the sun was shining warm and 
clear. It was necessary for us to 
reach the Transcontinental Railway, 
where it crosses the Whitefish River, 
as the construction train which was to 
take us to Cochrane was supposed to 
arrive about 1.30 p.m. We reached 
the railroad about 10.30 a.m. and re- 
packed our outfit and cleaned up so 
as to look more civilized. The un- 
certainty of this train was proven by 
its arriving one hour and a half late. 
We were ushered into the caboose in 
which we rode eighty-six miles to 
Cochrane, which was accomplished 
in the remarkably fast time of five 
hours. 


The population along the road was 
very scarce, there being only a few log 
cabins and now and then a construc- 
tion camp for the men who were 
building a government high way, 
through the woods parallel to the 
railroad. 


Our arrival at Cochrane brought to 
an end a most enjoyable canoe trip 
and one worthy of the time and effort 
expended on it. 


To Moose Factory In A 16 Foot Canoe 


This story of atrip taken by two Amerlcan sportsmen and their Canadian 
guides, which is the third of a series of canoe trips in Northern Ontario, is des- 
criptive of an expedition through the little explored territory north of Cochrane 
to Moose'Factory on James Bay, and will appear in the August issue of 
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NEWFOUNDLAND 


The Home of Hospitality, the Sportsman’s Paradise 


and the Sanatorium of 


the Seeker after Health 


Jz WAGEY 


O much has been written of 
S Newfoundland, from a sarcastic 
and antagonistic point of view, 
and with, apparently, a desire to cari- 
cature her to the world as a land of 
fish, fog and desolation, that as an act 
of simple justice, it would be most fit- 
ting that a paper such as ROD and 
RUN should be the means of bringing 
before thousands of an outside dis- 
cerning public, the many great ad- 
vantages to be derived from a visit to 
her shores. 

In writing this articie I have en- 
deavored to point out the innumer- 
able advantages to the health and 
pleasure seeker—as that is the class 
most affected by the unfavorable re- 
ports that have been disseminated 
throughout the length and breadth of 
Canada and the United States, by 
certain so-called journalists—that are 
to be obtained by a visit to our island 
country. 

Newfoundland is in the first place 
a sportsman’s Paradise, many hun- 
dred square miles of which are virgin 
territory, untrodden by the foot of 
any human being. A vacation spent 
in the interior of Newfoundland 
typifies perfect respite from the dull, 
unceasing grind of busy city life. 
Quite recently, a fair proporition of 
the annual summer travel sets to- 
wards this New Found Vacation Land, 
but thousands still there are, who 
roam the world each year in search of 
a few weeks of serenity, who remain 
wholly unconscious that here in this 
much reviled land, we have all that 
the most exacting could wish for, in 
respect of sport, as the true sports- 
man. defines it. 

A highly diversified country, guard- 
ed by verdant hills and watered by 
meandering rivers; much of it entirely 
unacquainted with humanity; some of 
it hallowed by tradition; all of it ex- 
pressing a perpetually smiling wel- 
come to the tired and weary visitor: 


such is this matchless Newfoundland. 
Between Topsail on the Eastern end 
and Port aux Basques on the West 
Coast there are scores of cosy farm 
houses, in which is to be found the 
true spirit of the proverbial New- 
foundland hospitality, with its in- 
evitable accompaniment of fresh 
cream, butter, eggs and berries, com- 
fortable beds and the best of plain, 
well-cooked fare. The summer has 
none of that fervid, painful heat, the 
evenings are balmy, the nights cool 
and the air at all times exhilarating 
and most conducive to prolonged 
good health. 

The Reid Newfoundland Railway, 
connecting with its fast, modern 
steamships, the Lintrode and Bruse, 
drops the tourist at the very doors of 
these hospitable farm homes. This 
system, covering as it does, over 1,000 
miles of railway, and operating two 
beautifully appointed steamers in 
conjunction with same, affords easy 
access to all parts of this Sportsman’s 
Land, and presents unexcelled facili- 
ties for hunting, fishing and general 
outdoor life. Newfoundland has been 
fittingly named the Norway of the 
New World, as it strikingly resembles 
that far-famed land. Not one iota 
less magnificent in scenic effect, are 
those many fiords which everywhere 
pierce the shores, and are guarded by 
towering cliffs that are shadowed in 
the clear blue waters of the many bays. 

The first connecting point with the 
Gulf Steamer is Port aux Basques 
where the visitor boards the palatial 
observation cars, from which moment 
it may be fairly said, that his vaca- 
tion has begun. After a run of short 
duration he reaches the Grand River, 
already well known to English and 
American salmon hunters. - 

The river is thirty-five miles long, 
on which boats may ply from end to 


end. One large salmon pool, nearly © 


midway, is locally called the Never- 


tf 


NEWFOUNDLAND 


fail Pool, as it abounds in large fish 
for the entire season. Crabbe’s River, 
_ Robinson’s and Fischel’s Brooks and 
Harry’s Brook delight the soul of the 
angler, where myriads of the finny 
tribe disport themselves, many of 
them entirely unconscious of any 
effort to capture, and truly demon- 
strating that this is indeed “the sport 
of kings.’”’ We next come to St. 
George’s Bay, eight miles long, into 
which three large streams empty. 
- Any of these streams would certainly 
please the most fastidious trout fisher, 
while small salmon (grilse) are there 
in plenty also. 

At Spruce Brook, which is the next 
Station, a Sportsman’s Headquarters, 
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the Yellowstone or loitered about the 


Rockies and gazed at their snow 
capped peaks; or you may have 
crossed old ocean and feasted your 


soul on the innumerable scenes of 
natural and classic beauty to be found 
from the Emerald Isle to the Darden- 
elles, but here in this bonnie Bay of 
Islands are skies as blue and scenes as 
fair as ever entered the poet’s dream 
or touched the artist’s fancy, a 
lovely panorama of pastoral beauty, 
combining patches and fringes of the 
forest primeval, with a wonderful 
variety of natural wood in various 
tints, intermingling in rich profusion 
with garden, orchard and ornamental 
shade trees, transcending anything 


Caribou from Terra Nova Region 


known as the Log Cabin, has been 
erected, where the most epicurean 
taste can be satisfied. And moving 
farther east we open into the beauti- 
ful Bay of Islands. Here, at the 
mouth of the Humber, the second 
largest river in the Island, the travel- 
ler is silenced with one of the most 
beautiful works of nature—the splen- 
did panorama of the imprisoned 
Humber Arm—and as we journey 
east, the charm becomes indescrib- 
able. You may have viewed Nia- 
gara’s cataract, sailed among the 
Thousand Isles, meandered through 


like it to be found from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific ocean. 

Ordinary words cannot poriray the 
beauty nor describe the bliss of a visit 
to this Elysian spot. The pink and 
purple and golden glory of the setting 
sun is not to be described in words 
nor yet transferred to canvas. 

And now we pass by Blomidon, 
that majestic monarch of mountain 
land, and we glide along the banks of 
the lower Humber, and on to* Deer 
Lake. Mention might also be*made 
here of the Upper Humber., This 
magnificent sporting territory is not 
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in the immediate vicinity of the rail- 
road, but is easily accessible from 
Deer Lake station. A sportsman 
needs only a boat and rod, and then 
God’s own solitude wraps __ itself 
around him, and there is laid before 
his admiring gaze, a scene of natural 
beauty difficult to describe, but still 
more difficult to surpass. Salmon 
simply abound there, and soon the 
fisher wearies of the too-easy sport..- 
Then is his attention drawn to the 
magnificent caribou plains, where it is 
a common sight to see fifteen or twen- 
ty of those noble animals swimming 
across that great sheet of water called 
Grand Lake. This locality offers ex- 
cellent opportunities not only for 


of tourists who yearly seek rest in 
New Scotia’s retreats; who long for 
a perfect respite from everyday life; 
may find here opportunity to attain 
their highest ambition; here they may 
be left in perfect contentment, satis- 
fied with the certainty of that old 
adage ‘‘Man made the town but God 
made the country.” 

From here we enter into Gaff Top- 
sail, which is one big vast deer park, a 
fact amply sustained by the following 
clipping from the Illustrated Sporting 
News. ‘‘There are to be found cari- 
bou which are so wild tnat they are 
tame, scarcely knowing the danger of 
human presence. And how very, very 
wild, beautiful aad noble’ they 
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camping, fishing and shooting, but 
here is a veritable Heart’s Delight for 
the canoeist. This vast expanse of 
water is sixty miles long, and at the 
upper end, adjoining Howley, in the 
district of our local coal areas, might 
the heart of any man feast itself on 
life in the open. 

A camp by the lakeside, a canoe, a 
rod, a cool refreshing plunge in the 
early morn, a quiet day reclining, an 
afternoon lounge and smoke, and in 
the evening an hour or two of perfect 
bliss whipping the waters. Oh, gentle 
reader, you, who mayhap have not 
yet enjoyed this Elysian treat 
cannot understand it, but thousands 


seemed. In groups, singly, lying 
down, on heights, feeding, viewing 
their own reflections in the clear 
drinking places, their innocence, con- 
fidence, happiness and right to live 
in their own domain, made us feel that 
no unfriendly presence should be there, 
that we were their guests by. privil- 
ege.”’ 

Our next stopping place is Miller- 
town Junction, another good hunting 
place for caribou, and now we might 
say a word of the Exploits River—the 
largest in the Island. This river is 
laddered so that salmon may go for- 
ward into Red Indian Lake, over its 
loudly-reverberating Grand _ Falls. 


NEWFOUNDLAND 


Harmsworth’s Paper town, recently 
built at a cost of $10,000,000, takes its 
name from the Grand Falls in this 
river. This is the home of the great- 
est pulp and paper making concern in 
the world, for here is manufactured 
not alone sufficient paper for all of 
Harmsworth’s publications in Eng- 
land, but for many other publishing 
houses besides, and for such purposes 
as wrapping paper of all textures, and 
for building and wall papers. 

This town has now a population of 
about five thousand, is electric lighted 
and has paved streets, enjoys a tele- 
phone service and up-to-date sanitary 
system, and very justly boasts of 
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some fine buildings, including Lord 
Northcliffe’s palatial residence (in 
which he lives when paying his annual 
visit there) the Staff-Manager’s and 
Superintendent’s residences, the great 
mills themselves, the massive tower 
and reservoir, the mighty dam and 
conduit, public offices and churches. 
Here the visitor may see every slage 
of the process of making paper, from 
the cutting of the logs to rolling the 
finished product on spindles. 
Another similar enterprise is being 
engineered at Bishop Falls, py the 
A. E. Reed Co., where they are rear- 
ing up a counterpart of the Harms- 
worth’s works, only a few miles away. 
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A visit to Bishop Falls first and then 
to Grand Falls, will enable the pro- 
gress that is being made, to be com- 
pared and afford an object lesson in 
the growth of two great industrial en- 
terprises in a region that only a few 
short years ago, was given over to the 
creatures of the wilderness, and had 
scarcely been trodden by a human 
foot. 

_Other beauty spots in sequence are, 
Norris Arm, Lewisport, Glenwood, 
and Gambo, any one of which af- 
fords excellent facilities for tourists, 
campers or health-seekers. The Gan- 
der River and Red Indian Lake also 
offer good sport to the angler and 
canoeist. 

, Perhaps the best hunt- 
Peeing areas in the Island are 
g\the Gander and Terra 
eee) Nova districts. During 
recent years this hitherto 
sjunimpenetrable district 
@ihas had trails blazed by 
@|eminent men from Can- 
ada and the States, and 
their glowing accounts of 
the sport to be had have 
| been published in sport- 
ing journals far and wide. 
#)Here caribou hold wide 
§}domain, and it is no un- 
common thing to secure 
heads that carry from 
thirty to thirty-five 
points. . 
ey “Here also the scenery is 
fg; remarkably pretty, one 
~~ bit in particular being de- 

lightful. This consists of 

three miles of steady 
water, bordered by grassy levels and 
sloping banks, threaded with deer 
paths, with wooded hills running 
parallel. 

Port Blandford and Clarenville, the 
respective junction points of the great 
Bonavista and Trinity Bays, are next 
in order, and as we pass the latter, we 
open up a big territory famed for 
trout fishing and small game. After 
a couple of hours we arrive at Pla- 
centia Junction, where the tourist de- 
trains for that old historic spot—the 
ancient capital of Newfoundland, 
while in the hands of the French— 
PLACENTIA, and in this justly- 
styled natural park, the traveller may 
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revel in grandeur of scenery, and view 
many sacred spots hallowed by hist- 
tory and tradition. 

From Placentia Junction we have a 
short run to Whitbourne and thence 
to Brigus Junction, from which place 
a branch railway serves all the towns 
on that shore as far as Carbonear, 
while another branch now under con- 
struction, leaves the latter point and 
traverses all that long strip of country 
that divides the Bays of Trinity and 
Conception. 

Any of these places, only a few 
hours’ run from the Metropolis, af- 
ford innumerable advantages to the 
pleasure-seeker, whether it be for 
fishing, small game or scenery. 

Continuing cityward, 
we arrive at Avondale, 
and then Holyrood, and 
sopleasingare those places 
as health and _ pleasure 
resorts, that many hun- 
dreds of city people spend 
the entire summer there. 
The salt sea waves almost 
lap the car wheels in 
places, as the railway en- 
circles the beach. The 
air is pure and invigorat- 
ing, and gives one that 
distinctive feeling of 
mental and_ physical 
rejuvenation, only to be 
found where one is face to 
face with Nature in all its 
incomparable beauty and 
grandeur. 

Another hour or so, and we arrive 
at the Capital—St.John’s, but as this 
article is intended more for the eyes of 
tourists, who are already surfeited 
with descriptions and knowledge of 
city life, I will not attempt a descrip- 
tion, other than to say that it is locat- 
ed on the Eastern shore of the Island. 
The entrance is as narrow in some 
places as six hundred feet, but about 
a quarter mile long, and one must be 
nearly through before the city opens 
to view. From its extreme narrowness 
it is known the world over as the St. 
John’s Narrows. In ten minutes 
after leaving the Atlantic, a steamer 
is safely berthed in an entirely land- 
locked harbor, over a mile long and a 
quarter of a mile wide. 


St. John’s has a population of 
42,000 and amongst its objects of in- 
terest are Cathedrals and Churches of 
different beliefs, a modern Court- 
house, Post Office, Legislative Cham- 
bers, Gubernatorial Residence, Pub- 
lic Museum, City Hall, Custom 
House and Railway Station, all of 
brick or native granite and comparing 
favorably with similar buildings in 
cities of more pretension. 

This whole island is an ideal sum- 
mer resort. The very name breathes 
of the free, untrammelled outdoors, 
and conjures up sweet visions of 
scented spots, bathed in bright sun- 
shine, of white-crested billows break- 
ing on silver strands, of cool and 
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shadowy forests, of smiling farm- 
homes and laughing lakes, and all the 
rest of the beautiful and alluring 
things that enter into the scheme of 
ideal vacation existence. 

This charming holiday land—only 
seven hours’ run from Canada’s east- 
ern terminus—is sea-surrounded and 
tide-swept on every mile of its fron- 
tier. It is dimpled from end to end 
with lovely lakes and babbling rivers, 
suggesting. pleasing possibilities to 
tourists. It is an ideal place for busy 
men to forget their worries; the sum- 
mer paradise of children; the sani- 
torium of the ailing. It is an outdoor 
democracy, for people of every sta- 
tion in life find a cordial welcome at all 
times. The Reid Newfoundland 
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Company operates an Information 
Bureau, as well as being an indispen- 
sable medium of modern transporta- 
tion. It feels that its steamers and 
railway serve one of the finest sum- 
mer-vacation sections to be found, 
and in this opinion it is sustained by 
the thousands who have visited our 
Island during the past few years, and 
found it all that we claimed it to be. 

This then, in fragmentary descrip- 
tion, is Newfoundland—an _ ocean- 
girdled land of pure and bracing ozone, 
a land of true-hearted hospitality, a 
cool and beautiful land of summer 
rest, a land of rich valleys and lovely 
lakes, a land that might well arouse 
the enthusiasm of the French who 
however, were unable to hold its 
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capital from the successful bayonet 
charge of Colville’s gallant Highland- 
ers in 1762. 

These few words are intended to 
offset the great harm done to our 
Island home, by hungry notoriety 
seekers, who leave no stone unturned 
to maim or injure our reputation 
where some personal gain is in ques- 
tion. The writer has no ulterior 
motive, other than to put the matter 
fairly before the eyes of outside in- 
terested persons, and knows no better 
medium than that of publication in 
the columns of ROD AND GUN, 
whose many readers in the United 
States and Canada, we request to 
visit our shores and judge for them- 
selves. 


THE AGE THAT BIRDS MARRY 


Dr. LEONARD KEENE HIRSHBERG 


Anyone who has observed the mating of 
wild turtle doves, becomes at once interested 
in the whole question of wild bird mating. 
The thought arises immediately in the mind 
at exactly what ages do the avian inhabitants 
of the air begin to mate? Professor John B. 
Watson head of the laboratory of experimen- 
tal psychology at Johns Hopkins University 
has for a number of years tried to discover 
this and other interesting psychological facts 
about the terns of Dry Fortugas. Every 
spring he visits this Florida key with those 
ends in view. 

The marrying age of wild birds is a grave 
question of much importance and great in- 
terest. No book or monograph treats of it in 
general, and in not one single species of wild 
eathered tribes is there any data available. 
Even the behaviour of the common, well- 
known wild birds of your neighborhood is un- 
known in this respect and the meeting, mating, 
and family affairs of sparrows, wild ducks, and 
orioles are a sealed book. 

Marital affairs in the flying world do not 
seem to vary definately until the avian couple 
has attained to the dignity of their adult 
plumage. The red grouse, partridge, and 
most pheasants produce their young broods 
the season after the first summer in which they 
become attired in their full feathery regalia. 

Black birds and black game generally be- 
have differently. The plumage of the young 
male is similar to that of the gray female. In 
December the black garb is complete, but the 
curved tail feathers do not reach their stand- 
ard growth until the third year. These birds 


do not assume the marriage yoke—a flimsy 
silken skein esteemed by them ever so lightly— 
until their male’s distinctive appendage takes 
on a showy, fan-like form. The grey hen is 
equally dilatory and is not crazy about as- 
suming the incumbrances and duties of 
domestic bliss. 

Gulls and wild sea fowl generally, such as 
Professor Watson terms, are easily observed. 
None of these have so far been reported to 
mate or rear young until childhood’s simple 
feathers are laid aside. The third season 
seems to be the best time for their mating. 
The herring gull is even as much as four years 
old before it enters into the bonds of wedlock. 
Most of the duck tribe start to mate in their 
second season and rear young when two 
years of age. 

Ravens, falcons, and eagles, particularly 
golden eagles and peregrines which, have been 
studied do not mate until the second year after 
they have hatched and many of them are four 
years old before they begin to take care of an 
eyrie. Sparrow hawks are among the s2veral 
exceptions to this rule, for they begin to make 
matrimonial arrangements before they are rid 
of their juvenile feathers. In their second 
season they rear large families. 

The psychological behavior of wild birds 
has its lessons for mankind no less than for 
psychologists. The moral, mental and physi- 
cal lives of the human family are bound up with 
habits of birds. The world, therefore, 
awaits with intensity the discoveries of Pro- 
fessor Watson about the habits and activities 
of sea terns. 


AN OFF WEEK ON THE OUTSKIRTS 
OF JASPER PARK, ALBERTA 


J, WESTERN WARNER 


ROTHER sportsmen, you've all no 
doubt had off days, weeks, and possibty 
the whole period of some extended hunt, 

when everything went wrong, when one miss 
would follow another, and at a time when op- 
portunities to miss were rare occurrences. 

While I would not like to have this story 
appear pessimistic or morbid in any way, I am 
going to relate one week’s experience of this 
sort, and try to encourage rather than dis- 
courage the novice hunter, for after all the real 
sport is in the trying, and not the mere 
slaughtering of game animals. 

I can conscientiously say that some of the 
best sport in all my experiences has been track- 
ing grizzly in the heavy timber, and especially 
on one occasion when two large grizzly tracks 
poured the one which I had already been fol- 
owing for several hours. 

One rainy morning in August, Mark and 
myself, with two saddle horses and two pack 
ponies left Prairie Creek, Alta., following the 
tote road built by Foley Welch and Stewart 
Company, who were putling in the new line 
of the Grand Trunk Pacific R. R. at that time, 
Prairie Creek being the end of the steel. 

On this road we soon entered Jasper Park, a 
Dominion Game Preserve, and a handsome 
stretch of scenery too, although yet in its in- 
fancy, one need but drive or ride for a few 
miles to become completely absorbed in its 
grandeur. 

Twenty-four miles put us at the mouth of 
the Stony river, and near the Old Jasper house 
site, a famous old Hudson’s Bay trading Post. 
Here we camped over night crossing the Stony 
river early next morning while the water was 
low, for this river is very difficult to cross with 
horses only under the most favorable condi- 
tions. Here the pony carrying my films went 
under a couple of times, damaging them be- 
yond use. This is the beginning of my luck. 
However I am not going into detail in regard 
to this subject, but since then my films have 
been done up in tins. 


That day’s progress was slow for in many 
places we were compelled to use our axes for 
several hundred feet at a time, as the windfall 
was heavy and the trail had been used but very 
little in recent years, although on the Atha- 
basca between Grand Cache on the Smoky 
river and Jasper House it showed signs of 
being a much used route by the Cree Indian 
trappers in early days. 

That evening when we felt reasonably sure 
we were out of the park limits, which are ten 
miles on either side of the Grand Trunk 
Pacific’s line, we raised our tepee and pre- 
pared to lay over the next day. ..: «jac. 4 

Here I will have tofintroduce the spotted 
mongrel, which followed us from Prairie 
Creek much against our wishes, for the spotted 
mongrel treated a spotted {visitor so roughly 


neuer compelled to move our tepee by star- 
ight. 

“The following morning was one of those only 
witnessed in the mountains, clear and snappy, 
with just enough frost to remind, one that 
summer wont last always. 

After securely tying mongrel to a stump I 
made my start, being careful not to get into 
Mark’s territory, for while we were hunting in 
the same general direction we had our re- 
spective routes thoroughly understood. ‘ 

For my route I had chosen a long Jack Pine 
ridge which I noticed before leaving camp 
would bring me out at, or very near timber 
line, and all of the country North and East 
looked promising for sheep; but I had only 
gone a short distance from camp when mon- 
grel proceeded to overtake me, with his pope 
(halter shank) gnawed in two in the middle. 
I attempted to drive him back but soon 
realized that I was making more noise than an 
average kennel of dogs. 

We, mongrel and myself, mosied up the 
ridge, taking our time, when suddenly mon- 
grel sniffed the air for a second and dashed off 
into the second growth Jack Pine. I was con- 
vinced it was bear that was causing this 
sudden departure, for I had noticed several 
places where one had been that morning, and 
when mongrel returned there was no doubt as 
to the cause of the disturbance, for while his 
hair was still raised, his tail had lost its beau- 
tiful curl. 

I believe, though, with a little encourage- 
ment he would have made a good bear dog, for 
it proved to be an old grizzly and cub, and as 
they passed through an opening just ahead of 
me, the dog would have tried a second bluff 
had I not discouraged him. 

After watching the bear and cub for some 
minutes I proceeded on to the alps and ter- 
raced country where I saw a few small sheep 
tracks, fresh, but easily classed as ewe’s and 
lambs’ tracks. However this was encourage- 
ment, and again, after reaching the sharper 
ridges and shale rock, I noticed numerous beds 
not long vacated, and from the location jud- 
ged them to be rams’ beds, for rams as a rule 
are particular to secure gallery tickets if 
possible. wy 

At noon I divided my corned beef sandwich 
with mongrel who seemed to be enjoying 
every minute of the outing; and to be truthful 
I must confess I was Leginning to respect him 
more and more. But alas! I had scarcely 
finished lunch when I missed mongrel, and 
before I knew how it happened, here he came 
down the mountain as fast as he could with a 
fine big ram only a few rods ahead of him. 
The ram, apparently, had not seen me for he 
came straight on as if torun squarely over me. 
In bringing my rifle to bear I attracted the 
ram’s attention for he stopped in his tracks so 
close I could see' the white ‘of*his"eye*and his 
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The Largest Ram 
A Good Catch 
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Swe sides. What a chance, I thought and 
So easy; but as the little puff of smoke cleared 
she Posnded a cit and dened ran 
schb i cliff, and disappeared from 

I was almost tempted to try the next shot 
on the dog as he passed, but decided on a more 
practical target, for I blamed the gun. How- 
ever, after three consecutive shots at a small 
spot on a rock some hundred and fifty paces, 
and scoring a bulls-eye each time, I decided it 
was my “‘day off,” and started for camp. 

rhe afternoon was showery and by the time 
I reached camp I was wet to the skin, but 
after a hearty supper, and some dry clothes, I 
enjoyed a pipe of mixture by the light of a 
cheerful fire as I lay on my bed of boughs and 
listened to Mark’s report. , 

The following day we moved some twelve 
miles north to Rock lake where fishing was 
Ee to be good. This was a most beau- 
tiful spot and seemed to blend perfectly with 
the idea already drawn in our minds as to the 
lake and its surroundings. 

The afternoon was spent in fishing and 
photographing, as I happened to find one roll 
of filmsin my hunting coat which had escaped 
the baptising. 

Sunrise next morning found me well up the 
mountain side, but, much to my disappoint- 
ment I had hunted the most likely looking 
slopes and had seen nothing but some old sign 
and one mule deer. 

A few minutes more and I was on top, or as 
Mark expressed it “‘the first top,” for in the 
sheep country one rarely has the honor of 
reaching the top. From this point I was now 
in a position todo most of my hunting with 
the glass as the country ahead sloped gradually 
to the east, as if to greet the morning sun. 

I sat with my back against a rock, with my 
elbows on my knees, and scanned the country 
thoroughly, and nothing moved; but that look 
alone paid me well for my climb, and I could 
have turned down the mountain well satisfied, 
but*something,—I didn’t understand what, 
called me on, on to the next top. 

Not satisfied I pushed on to another top, 
and still another. As I had given up hopes of 
seeing @anything, and the sun was pouring 
down hot, I was getting weary anddry and 
could have turned back with a little encourage- 
ment, only for one great desire, a desire to 
look over the next top. 

It was in this case, as it often is in hunting, 
success'seemed to come when failure was most 
apparent, for asI peered over the crest my 
eyes rested on a picture I shall remember to 
the end. 

There in a little basin, which might well 
have been termed ‘“‘The Garden of the Gods,” 
and on the very top of the mountain lay nine 
fine rams, with their big horns glistening in the 
bright sunlight. 

Here a truer sport might have backed away 
to a more:honorable¥distance, or left the 
happy little lodge entirely undisturbed; but 
considering my hard climb, and previous bad 
luck, I decided to take no chances other than 
allowing them to rise to their feet, and as I 
was about to make a slight noise, sufficient to 
bring them up, a little breeze sprang up from 
behind me, and in an instant the entire bunch 
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was rising; but before the last animal was 
steady on his feet I had fired,—fired and 
missed—and as the nine white rumps vanished 
out of sight I sent two more balls in their dir- 
ection. In their direction is all, for this was 
another “day off.” 

Our time being limited, leaving only one 
more day for hunting, I decided to go back 
on the big mountain and try for one of the rine 
rams, though I hardly expected to find them 
on the same mountain; nevertheless I hunted 
it thoroughly, moving slowly and taking great 
pains to discern what each doubtful object was 
before appearing in the open. 

Up until about three in the afternoon hard 
work had proven fruitless, and as the clouds 
were gathering fast, and each fresh gust of 
wind brought sleet, I decided on the nearest 
route to camp, which was a long ridge with a 
gradual decline, with fin like ledges crossing at 
intervals. 

I buttoned my jacket tight around my neck, 
and slung my rifle, in order to walk with my 
hands thrust deep in my trousers’ pockets, for 
it was growing cold, and before long I was 
swinging along at a pretty good pace, thinking 
of the comforts of a tepee, and also I was think- 
ing pretty strongly of one family sized pot of 
beans which we had started to stew in the 
morning. 

I had crossed several of these fin like ledges, 
and had crawled out on another to the drop- 
ping o* place, and was just about to let go of 
my hold and drop, when I suddenly realized 
that something just under me had moved. 
By leaning out as far as I could, and craning 
my neck some I could see under me pretty well 
and there in the shelter of the ledge stood a 
good sized ram, I would say a three-year-old, 
with his eyes bulging with curiosity. 

That he was hypnotized by the sight is not 
to be wondered at. It seems it must have 
been a new sensation; whether or not it was to 
the ram, I must admit it was a decidedly rare 
one to me. 

In this position I was helpless, and all I 
could do was to cling to the rock, which I did 
while the ram stared on, almost to contempt. 

Just how long this particular state of af- 
fairs lasted I am no fair judge to say. How- 
ever, it seemed unbearable, and as the pre- 
dicament grew more ridiculous, I think I must 
have smiled (possibly aloud ), for the way Mr. 
Ram moved off down the hill was good evi- 
dence that he had observed some slight change 
but was not interested in the next. 

_ I was not long scrambling to a sitting posi- 
tion, and limbering my rifle for action, though 
I may as well have left it dangling from the 
strap over my shoulder, for I scored two goose- 
eggs, and as I slid down over the ledge, I 
muttered: “‘Another ‘day off’ ’’. 

By the time I reached camp the snow-fall 
was nearly three inches, and there was a prom- 


ising out-look for more. On entering the tepee - 


my spirits raised considerably for Mark had 
succeeded in getting a fine big ram, and the 
odor of liver and onions, with the news of 
Mark’s good luck seemed to be ‘‘good medi- 
cine’ for a slow pulse. 

We arose late Sunday morning and decided 
to lie over, as the willows along the trail were 
bending low from the weight of fresh snow; 
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and during the day, although we had both 
planned to be in by Tuesday, Mark persuaded 
me to have another try for the bunch of nine, 
and added éncouragement by saying it was 
just an off week, and that I might have better 
luck on Monday. 

Monday was spent scouring the big moun- 
tain, and although we saw nothing but a wolf 
whelp about half grown, there were signs in 
the new snow showing that the bunch of rams 
had either returned to the mountain, or had 
not left it at all. 

On Tuesday morning as I was just about to 
start for the horses, Mark said: 

“Look here, you’re too much in to give up 
at this stage of the game. Why not try ano- 
ther day? I guess they can get along without 
us for one more day.”’ 

So feeling perfectly confident with a new 
start I consented. 

As Mark was well satisfied with the trophy 
he had secured, and did not care for another 
one on this occasion, he volunteered to go 
along and coach. 

It happened we were about two thirds of the 
way up the big mountain when I made out six 
animals feeding close to a mile to the left and a 
little above us. While we were looking with 
the glass, three more animals appeared, thus 
deciding for us that it was most likely the same 
bunch I had seen before. 

The wind being in our favor we easily made 
shelter in a long narrow line of timber which 
led up to within good shooting range. 

The rest is almost too simple to relate. 
However for fear my readers will begin to 
think that as a hunter I’m a complete failure, 
I will add that my first shot was sufficient to 
bring down the largest ram; and although I 
always thought Mark was somewhat liberal, 
he guessed it at two hundred and seventy-five 
paces. 


Steamboat travel on the North Saskatche- 
wan river, between Edmonton, Alta., and Le 
Pas, Man., 750 miles, by way of North Battle- 
ford and Prince Albert, Sask., opened the 
latter part of May. 

The company operating the new steamer 
“Majestic” will make a specialty of hunting 
and fishing excursions, into unfrequented dis- 
tricts along the Saskatchewan river, where 
moose, deer, bear, duck, geese, prairie chicken 
and partridges abound. 

The North Saskatchewan, which is spoken 
of by travellers as “the Mississippi of Canada’”’ 
is the favorite habitat of game fish. The 
water is cold and swift emptying into Lake 
Winnipeg. The stream was used by the Hud- 
son’s Bay company, which dispatched boats 
with furs from Edmonton to York Factory on 
Hudson Bay. 

Connections have been made with the 
Canadian Pacific, the Grand Trunk Pacific 
and the Canadian Northern railroads. It is 
also announced that connections will be made 
with the Dominion government railway from 
Le Pas to Port Nelson, on Hudson Bay. 


CANAL! 


JEAN STEVISON 


66 7~NANADIAN camp life!” Cana- 
dian fiddlesticks!’’ Piker Joe 
snorted as he laid down the 

cloth-bound bit of wax-work. He 

had recently recovered from a broken 
shin-bone, and had begun the book 

while convalescing on account of a 

kindred feeling for its title. Then he 

had finished it because, as he would 
have told you himself, he was no 

*“quitter,’’ though, to tell you the 

’ truth, where the benefit came in this 

instance it would be hard to tell. 

- We had been up the mountains for 
several days, following some “float”’ 
we had found in the river, and had 
‘come down dog-tired, and having 
‘sighted nothing but two mountain 
goats, which we did not want, Piker 
was in no mood, therefore, to pro- 
pitiate. He gave the book a withering 
glance while he rubbed his aching leg. 
*“IT wonder,’ he continued, ‘what 
the lady author would have thought 
if she had seen me get my old pin here 
cracked when that dog-gone spruce 
crashed into the ravine? Wish she 
had been in our camp a fortnight ago, 
or any blame night in the past twenty 
years. She wouldn’t get any clam 
chowder or chicken pies, or have 
fresh milk delivered every morning, 
I’ll wager. I wonder how she’d like 
to live on bannocks and bacon for 
three months, or if she could throw 
the bannock up in the air so it would 
land flat on the other side in the fry- 
ing pan?” 


He and I, too, wished 


snorted, 
she’d tried Canadian camp life with 
us the night Old Piker was getting 
supper out in the drizzle just before 


the railroad was put through. He 
was squatting in front of the little 
guttering fire he’d coaxed up, and 
holding the bannock in the frying pan. 
Moses, but I was hungry, and when 
Piker gave that old bannock a mad 
flip and it went splattering down into 
the ashes I could have sworn as hard 
as he did. All the light we had was 
that made by the few sticks cooking 
our supper, and Piker was so_all- 
fired mad he gave the bannock a kick 
that sent it clean into the river. He 
kicked the camp tea-pot over at the 
same time, and the spilt tea put the 
fire out. Then he kicked again just 
from the love of kicking, rolled up in 
his blanket under a pine, and pre- 
tended he was asleep. It took me 
twenty minutes to get the fire going 
again, and forty more to mix and 
bake another bannock. Piker had the 
side of bacon under his head for safe- 
keeping, and I left it there, as he was 
too mad to give it to me if I had asked 
for it, and I knew he wouldn’t eat a 
bite anyway. I made some more tea 
and after a flat meal rolled up in my 
blanket, too, and tried to go to sleep. 
Mv bannock had turned out soggy 
and heavy, and felt like a baseball in 
my stomach, so I rolled over on it to 
see if I could flatten it out a bit. You 
know how good the earth smells after 
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a rain in the British Columbia woods? 
Well, I lay there smelling it awhile, 
then turned my ear to the ground 
from force of habit, and was sure I 
heard the soft pad of an animal’s 
heavy feet not far away. I had never 
known a wild animal to touch a 
sleeping man, so pretended I was 
asleep. Piker had been snoriag like 
an old pig for ten minutes, so I knew 
he was all right. The footsteps 
seemed to die away, and by and 
by a star came out over the north 
mountain and set me thinking until 
I fell asleep myself. 

All at once I sat up with a jerk. 
Old Piker was prancing around like a 
Berserker and shaking his fist down 
the river. “‘Did you see that bear?” 
he yelled, “‘did you see that bear?”’ 

““What bear?’’ I asked stupidly. 

“Why, you old last year’s game 
rooster, you, that old bear that pulled 
the bacon from under my head. He’s 
made off down the river, and we can’t 
get any more bacon for twenty days.”’ 

“Serves you right anyway,’ I said, 
“you wouldn’t eat it when you had a 
chance.”’ 

Piker sat down pretty limp on the 
spot where the bacon had _ been. 
““Durn him,” he spluttered, “‘ why 
couldn’t he have waited till we got 
breakfast off that slab?” 

I felt that way myself now that I’d 
got that old baseball flattened out, 
but couldn’t help thinking Piker was 
getting some of his deserts. 

“We'll have to go back up the hill 
for these goats,’’ I said, “‘but we 
might as well go to sleep again now.”’ 

We were too tired to stay awake 
long, so were soon snoozing away 
again, and did not wake until the sun 
was up the next morning. We made 
a doleful meal out of bannocks and 
tea, then shouldered our camp kit 
and struck off toward Ten-Mile. It 
was hard climbing, though we fol- 
lowed the ravines where we could. In 
places the underbrush was so thick 
that we had to tear our way through, 
and sometimes we would come to a 
wall of sheer rock twenty feet high 
that had looked like nothing from a 
former point. Steps had to be re- 
traced and time lost. Of course when 
darkness fell we had to camp right 
where we were, for no hunter or pro- 


spector takes any chances in the dark. 
We usually tried to get near a spring 
of water, but if we couldn’t make it 
we had to stand it, that was all. Weu, 
it was not until the middle of the third 
day that I sighted one of the goats on 
a table of rock a hundred yards away, 
and fired. It fell, and after making 
our way carefully toward a tall cedar 
with a fan-like top we plunged into 
the brush and over the fallen logs to 
where the goat lay struggling. An- 
other shot settled him, and after 
Piker had cut his jugular vein we de- 
cided to leave him while the daylight 
was good and prospect for ore, re- 
turning at dusk for the best cuts and 
to camp for the night. We had a 
rough time of it, too, the next few 
hours, but saw nothing we thought 
was worth staking, and returned to 
our goat. We had a good meal off of 
goat steak, bannocks and tea, and 
turned.in for the night. 

“Let’s spend a week prospecting 
around here,’ Piker said the next 
morning, “those white cliffs over 
there look as though there might be 
silver-lead somewhere around. We 
might strike a good claim.” 

It was heads or tails with me where 
we prospected, so long as there was a 
chance of ore. Time was valuable, 
though, as other prospectors were out, 
and a day, or even an hour, might 
mean the loss to us of a valuable 
mine. ‘All right,’’ I said, “I’m with 
you, old man, but we might as well 
go after that other goat, as our ra- 
tions will run short. I?ll go for her, 
for I know about where she will be. 
Perhaps you better go and string up 
the rest of the fellow we killed last 
night. Then our minds will be free of 
grub at any rate.”’ 

The night before we had carried 
enough goat-meat to our camping 
place to do us for our supper and 
breakfast, and had rather foolishly 
left the main carcass where it fell. 
We were pretty sure it would be all 
right, though, as we had seen nothing 
but porcupines for some time. 

It was tough work getting through 
the wood to the open space I wanted 
to reach. There was no trail, and the 
matted brush was as high as a house 
and so thick that sometimes it took 
all my strength to pull through it. I 
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was dripping with sweat and my cap 
was’ torn and stuck full of twigs, as 
were my clothes and hair. Headfirst 
I often had to craw! on all fours to get 
through a possible hole. I had slid 
down ravines and struggled up again, 
“butted”? my way through the un- 
- derbrush, and swung by my hands 
along limbs of trees over tumbling 
creeks, thankful that ore of my great- 
grand-dads was likely a babboon, or 
I could not have made it. At last, 
. however, I stood in the little open 
space. It was no larger than a six- 
by-eight bedroom, but I could stand 
up straight and look about me. Soon 
I heard a crackling of the twigs, and 
listened, my right hand closing tight- 
ly on my automatic pistol. I looked 
in the direction of the sound, but 
could see nothing for some time. 
Then I thought I saw a white, hairy 
back coming slowly through the 
trees. ; 

“The goat!” I thought eagerly. 

On it came while I waited, my arms 


hanging at my sides. I wanted a close. 


shot, and intended to wait until the 
animal entered the enclosure where I 
was. On it came, and I began to 
wonder. There seemed something 
strange about it. I heard a grunt, 
and the beast came leisurely through 
into the opening. My heart leapt up 
and seemed to turn over. 

“*A silvertip!”’ 

And so it was—the largest of 
grizzly bears—and I was in a trap. 
The silvertip gives a man no chance. 
Where a black bear will rear on its 
hind legs and give you time for a quick 
shot at its breast before it attacks, the 
silvertip keeps its head down andgits 
little pig eyes on you, and if there is a 
single move it will rush and tear you 
to pieces. I dared not lift my arm to 
shoot. I could not get to atree. For, 
though the grizzly climbs, it cannot 
climb a six-inch tree, and I had lost 
my chance. Motionless, I kept my 
eye on the beast, while thought after 


thought raced through my brain. The. 


grizzly eyed me and slowly wagged 
its head from side toside. I thought 
it was laughing at me—that a smile 
of amusement was in its little stupid 
eyes as it continued to wag its head. 
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I still eyed it steadily, and hours and 
weeks seemed to pass. Every second 
I imagined its hair bristling for an at- 
tack. I was afraid my fingers would 
twitch, or that the pistol would clatter 
to the ground. I thought that my 
knees would give way, and that I 
would sink to the earth. But none of 
these happened. I continued to stare 
at the animal, and slowly but surely, 
its steady, amused eyes on my face, 
and its head wagging slowly in a 
ridiculous manner, it backed toward 
the wood. Back it went, and back. 
never taking its eyes from me, but I 
knew if I made a rove it would rush 
forward, not back. Slowly it contin- 
ued back, until its body was all in the 
bush, and its head, then it turned and 
ran off, away from me and my death- 
trap that might have been. I fired 
then, shot after shot, but everyone 
missed, and Grizzly got away scot- 
free. 


I made my way back to camp, glad 
to be scratched and torn and bruised 
by thorn and brush and rock—glad 
that I was alive to feel the hurt and 
see the blood oozing from a gash or 
two in my hands—glad when I came 
on Old Piker cussing again like the old 
heathen he was. 

““What’s the matter?”’ I asked. 

‘““What’s the matter?”’ he bellowed. 
“Matter enough!’’ Tracks of a 
grizzly all round that there durn goat, 
and no goat left, not a bone, not 
more’n a piece of the off hind leg, 
that’s what’s the matter.” 

‘““Hully gee!’? I gasped fervently, 
‘“me or the goat, which? If that old 
silvertip hadn’t been so jam full of 
goat he would have got mine, sure. 
Don’t cuss, old Piker. Three cheers 
and a tiger for the et-up goat! 
Hooray!”’ 

The other goat? We never saw it’ 
again, nor old Silvertip either, and 
we lived on porcupines until we reach- 
ed New Denver one month later. 
Mines? Yes, we staked one, ha, ha! 
but that is another story. What I set 
out to do was to give you a bit of 
Canadian camp-life as the real camper 
gets it in the British Columbia moun- 
tains. Moses, but it’s a life!” 


Newboro Lake, Rideau Lakes 


REMINISCENCES OF FISHING 
IN RIDEAU LAKES 


JR KERR 


FTER spending two seasons in Western 
n\ Canada I can fully realize how Eastern 
Ontario is worthy of the world wide re- 
putation it has for excellent fishing. Rod and 
Gun readers have heard many true stories of 
how tourists from all parts of the world made 
excellent catches long before the camera came 
to substantiate fish stories. 

The writer’s early days were spent in the 
Aideau Lakes district. At that time fishing 
with rod and reel was unheard of. Soon the 
bulky “‘young cedar” was replaced by the im- 
ported ten cent bamboo. Next came a few 
English gentlemen with Greenheart rod and 
single reel and linen line. These were closely 
followed by our American neighbors from 
every part of the States with fine split cane 
and steel rods and multiplying reels and all 
grades of silk lines. Ninety-nine per cent. of 
the Americans proved themselves to be ex- 
cellent sports and perfect gentlemen. 

On Newboro Lake, near which was my 
home, I spent part of the fifteen seasons. In 
this time I saw all kinds of fast fishing but 
never a day in which we did not get all the law 


allowed. Never once did the fishermen take 
more and often only one or two of the larger 
ones were kept, the rest being returned to the 
water uninjured. During the time I acted as 
guide a man whom I was rowing hooked and 
landed two fish with the one rod at the one 
time. “‘Liar’’! I think I hear scores of readers 
murmur. Right here, however, I wish to state 
that anything I may write for this magazine 
will be the truth and nothing but the truth. I 
can tel: plenty of true stories that should prove 
quite as interesting as impossible yarns. 

The first time I saw two fish caught at one 
time with rod and line was in 1897 when I was 
acting as guide for Mr. J. F. Tyrrell of the 
Western Union Telegraph Co. of Syracuse, 
N. Y. He was using a steel rod, silk line and 
minnows for bait. The minnows were large 
and just right for casting, but we were losing 
them very fast as the bass were catching them 
by the tail or the back and pulling them off. 
To stop this we attached a second hook, with 
about four inches of gut, to the eye of the first 
one. One hook was through the mouth of the 
minnow and the other through the body near 
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the tail. The minnow would revolve some- 
what like a spoon and certainly made a very 
attractive bait. Mr. Tyrrell made a good long 
cast to the shady side of an overhanging cedar 
and soon had the fight of his life. One would 
have imagined he had some water animal on 
the end of the line so fierce was the struggling 
that ensued. Imagine our surprise when the 
landing net revealed two fish, a bass and a pike. 
The two weighed a little over five pounds, 
which is not considered a large weight for one 
fish of either kind in Newboro Lake. 

That same season with S. Sutherland, a 
commercial traveller of Kingston, Ont., we 
caught two bass with one bait and double 
’ hook on two different occasions. During the 
succeeding years I saw upwards of a hundred 
such experiences but only once saw how it was 
done, although it was easily understood. This 
time I was acting as guide for Mr. Buell, a 
Brockville confectioner. He had as his guest 
his son from Montreal. At that time each rod 
was allowed twelve bass. Messrs. Buell had 
between them twenty-three, and a few pike. 
The young man made a short cast to a sunken 
fog, and after a short struggle brought the fish 
to the surface and within easy reach of my 
landing net. The sight that met my stupid 
eyes so dazed me that I forgot what I was do- 
ing. Right on one side of the three pound bass 
that was on his hook was an extra large one. 
It would have weighed six and a half pounds 
easily. On the other side and close as it could 
get was a smaller one of about two pounds’ 
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weight. It would have been no trouble for 
me to have landed the three in the net. In the 
excitement of the moment I told them what I 
saw and after reeling again Mr. Buell looked 
closely himself and could plainly see the 
smaller of the three still trying to get the bait 
from the struggling captive. I made a quick 
scoop with the net but missed the one that was 
not hooked. We were using one hook to each 
minnow which were not large. 


In 1910 I found a small mouth bass on the 
surface of Buck Lake near Newboro, Ont., 
with a sunfish in its mouth. It could neither 
swallow nor eject it. The following year I had 
exactly the same experience only it was in a 
different end of the lake. Each time the bass 
was nearly dead and was rescued just as we 
were letting out our lines for deep water fish- 
ing for salmon. 


In Derel. Lake in 1904 with Mr. W. T. 
Morrison of New York City we got two and 
three bass at once on several occasions. They 
were small mouth bass and we were using fly 
casting methods. On one occasion Mr. 
Morrison got a very large salmon—it weighed 
twenty-two and a quarter pounds—on an 
eight ounce split cane rod and Archer spinner 
bait with his own make of braided copper wire. 
It took him an hour and fifteen minutes to 
make a successful landing. This was done 
nearly tbree-quarters of a mile from where the 
fish was hooked and without the aid of a gaff 
or landing net. 


Lake Opinicon, Rideau Lakes 


Bait Casting in Rideau Lakes 


The Rideau Lakes are now easily reached 
from the east and from the west, the Canadian 
Northern Railway crossing them at Chaffey’s 
Locks, six miles distant from Newboro. The 
Rideau Lakes Navigation Co. also run a line 
of steamers from Kingston to Ottawa, stop- 


ping at all resorts. Americans may leave New 
York at 9.38 p.m. and be fishing at Newboro 
Lake the following afternoon at the usual 
hour. Ina later issue I hope to tell of the fox, 
rabbit, deer and bear hunting of the Newboro 
district. 


THE PATH THROUGH THE WOOD 


ADELAIDE ALLEN ANDREWS 


The path through the wood is a wayward 
thing, 

A creature of whim and mood; 

It beckons me on with a breeze for a laugh, 
Like a maiden who’s loath to be wooed. 

There’s an oriole’s nest high up in the elm, 
Swinging drowsily to and fro, 

| stop, for I’m charmed with the lullaby 
Which comes to me soft and low. 


But the path bids me haste to the heart of 
the wood 


Where the shadows lie soft and cool. 
There the sunbeams are playing at hide and 
seek 
In the ferns at the edge of the pool. 


I gaze with a sigh at a soft, moss bank, 
But the path, with a whimsical air, 
Leads me into a dell, up a hill to the pine, 
Standing straight like a sentinel there. 
There’s an end to the wood, but the meadow 
ah me! 
Nodding clover, and daisies knee deep: 
With the whole azure dome of the sky for a 
roof, 
And a gay carpet spread for my feet, 
I lie down and dream while the moments 
glide by, 
And swear I will evermore roam 
‘When the lure of the breeze bids me hasten 
away, 
Then the path through the wood leads 
me home. 


CUPID ALIAS UNCLE ZEB WHITE 


Ray GIDDINGS 


“6 es, Stranger,” said “Uncle” Zeb. White, 

Y as he put the finishing touches to 

the rod he was varnishing, “there is a 

few good trout in the crick yet, but they ain’t 

the size they used to be. Once,” and his eyes 

took on a reminiscent look, ‘“‘once a six pound 

=e caught in thet thar hole above the 
am. 

; ix pounds?” I exclaimed. ‘Who caught 

“Well,” began Zeb, “it was about five 
years ago, shortly after thet thar bungalow 
on the hill was built. Yuh see, this place had 
a good reputashun for trout fishin’ then, and 
every summer we had an awful grist of young 
city sports, so I warn’t surprised one mornin’ 
when I see smoke in the bungalow erence 
While I was standin’ there a-lookin’ the old 
man of the house came down to the crick, and 
after a little palaver engaged me _ to be his 
guide at three dollars per day, and an extra 
bonus of twenty-five cents for every trout 
caught. I sized him up and came to the con- 
clushun that the bonus wouldn’t amount to a 
hull lot, but anyway, hevin’ nothin’ better to 
do I took the job. 

“He invited me up to the bungalow to look 
over his tackle to see ef it was fit for the crick, 
and holy smokes, I never see before the likes 
of the tackle he had. Rods worth fifty dol- 
lars; English gut so fine you could hardly see it 
but as strong as a steel cable: English flies as 
small and dainty as I could make meself, and 
—oh well—all kinds of other fancy knick 
knacks with names too long for me to re- 
member, but all were the best that could be 
bought anywhere. That’s certain. 

“As I was a-testin’ the strength of the gut 
the door opened and in came a girl, I judged 
her to be the old man’s daughter, and say, did 
you ever see them there photygraphs they 
hev’ on the cover of the ‘Post’? Well, she 
looked just like them, only better. Tall and 
willowy, with a creamy-white skin, but per- 
haps the best part of her was her eyes. Fine 
flashing big brown eyes they were, shinin’ just 
now with life and energy, but when she was 
mad, well, I told myself I wouldn’t like to be 
around. After seein’ thet girl I warn’t even 
moved when.-the next train disgorged half a 
dozen trim young fellows, most of ’em carry- 
ing golf clubs and iennis noises. Not tennis 
noises, ah yes, tennis rackets. Thinks I ‘I'll 
see those young fellers up at the bungalow 
this afternoon,’ and sure enough I was right. 
There they were, the hull bunch, flitting 
around her like so many butterflies or wasps, 
or whatever you want to call ’em, while the 
old man looked on with murder in his eyes. 

“He welcomed me like a long lost friend, 
gathered up his tackle, and with a grunt and 
a nod to the bunch he set out for the crick, 
me close at his heels. Well, he seemed to be 
travellin’ in pretty good luck, for it wasn’t 
long before we had a dozen nice trout, thereby 
adding three dollars to my bank account. 
When thet bunch hada squint at them trout 


I was fairly flooded with requests for the 
pleasure of my company, some of them young 
fellers goin’ as high as six dollars per day. 
However, I thougnt I’d stick to the old man, 
and later I found I had called the trick. 

“One day the old man and myself, not 
havin’ much time, decided to go down to the 
pool above the dam, as it wasn’t very far 
away. Bites were coming sort of slow so I 
unjointed my rod, found a shady spot, and 
laid down for a snooze. Finally it got so hot 
the old fellow couldn’t stand it, so he plumped 
himself down beside me, his end fly still 
trailing in the water. 

‘Beats all,’ he grunted, as he mopped his 
forehead, ‘how those fellows flock around thet 
girl of mine. Damn ’em, I thought I would 
get away for a little time, at least. There’s 
one of ’em, though,’ he continued, with kind 
of reluctant admirashun, ‘thet certainly keeps 
me guessin’. He’s a nice enough boy with 
piles of money, but he has no push, no in- 
itiative. You see, there’s a young lawyer in 
Noo Yo’k I want Ida to marry. Deucedly 
clever fellow he is too, and is rapidly making 
a name for himself. Holy smokes! Hev I 
landed a snag? Naw, it’s a trout and a whop- 
per! Look at him man, look at him, he’s as 
big as a house! ake 

***No use gettin’ excited,’ I says, thinkin’ 
the sun has upset him a little and thet he had 
hooked a snag. ‘Just keep cool and bathe 
your head.’ : 

** “Go to hell,’ he snaps out at me, his eyes 
rolling. ‘I’m not nutty. Look.’ k 

“ T looked, with a kind of pitying smile on 
my handsome countenance, which changed to 
a kind of a sickly grin as I see a trout as big as 
a shark about four feet under water. 

“Hold him,’ I yells, ‘till I get the net. 
Hold him. Look out, there he goes, don’t 
brake him too hard. Ah, hard luck,’ as the 
trout snapped off the fly with a back somer- 
sault. ‘You braked him too hard.’ 

“The old man sits down and cussed sy- 
stematicaily and shoreuelly for half an hour, 
and then, as though fearful of omitting some 
cuss word, he goes back over the list, for all 
the world like a nigger preacher. 

‘After he had cussed for an hour or so he 
slowly gathers up his junk and walks back to 
the house, a la Napoleon at St. Helena. 

“The bunch gathered on the porch did not 
help to improve his temper, and when he sees 
this boy he was tellin’me about, a big hand- 
some, clean looking chap, sittin’ in the ham- 
mock with Ida, he let slip a cuss word or two, 
and then chased himself inside as though 
afraid of murderin’ some one, the said sore 
one, I can assure you, not being me. [I sils 
down on the steps, and the boy in the ham- 
mock brings me about a quart of ice cream, 
which then and there buys my friendship. 

“Well, son,’ I says, ‘according to the old 
man you ain’t making out very well.’ 

‘No,’ he replies, lookin’ at me out of the 
corner of his eyes. “There’s another fellow 
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in New York has all the show, at least, with 
the old man.’ ‘ “fk 

““ ‘Never mind’, I says, kind of soothin 
like. ‘The old geezer hasn’t all the say. 
Whole lot depends on the girl. Ef I can 
do anything for you just let me know and I'll 
be tickled to death to do it.’ 

** “Will you?’ he asks, kind of eager. 
‘Thanks very much. But,’ and he looks 
gloomy, ‘I guess we won’t be able to buck the 
old man.’ 

“Make sure of the girl,’ I returns, ‘and 
we'll fix old whiskers somehow.’ ~ 

“So the kid hurries off to corral the girl, 
and I finishes my ice cream and makes tracks 
for my humble abode. 

“Well, sir, every day for two weeks we 
fished that hole above the dam, but never a 
strike had we from the big one. Sometimes 
he would come for the fly like a streak of 
greased lightning, only to stop a foot or so 
below the surface, then slowly sink into the 
blue depths again. Our failure to land this 
whopper has become a standin’ joke around 
the bungalow, and the old man tells me one 
day that if we don’t catch that fish his re- 
eeeuan for veracity and as an angler is 
ruined. 


“About noon on the fifteenth day the boy 


informs me that Ida is willin’ so I tells him to 
brace up and tackle the old man, and that 
I would go along with him for luck. We 
’ caught dad down at the pool still fishin’ for 
the big one, and not in the most lovely mood 
either. I tried to signal to the boy to hold it 
off for a day or two, but couldn’t catch his 
eye, and he went for the old man something 
like this :— 

““Mr. Anstruther, a few minutes ago I 
asked Ida to be my wife, and she consented 
provided you would give your oonsent. If 
you dont— 

““You what?’ the old man roars. ‘You 
what? Well, let me tell you young fellow 
that you won’t get my consent, and what’s 
more, if I catch you around there again, well, 
it won’t be well— 

“ “Look out!’ I yells, fearin’ the boy will 
lose his temper. ‘You’ve got a bite. Looks 
like the big one, too.’ It wasn’t the big one, 
but it praiehed easily a pound and a quarter 
and the old man’s mood changes pretty sud- 
den as he scoops the trout into the basket. 

““T like this yere young fellow,’ I says, 
taking him aside, ‘and I think you should give 
him a fair show—a sporting chance. I say, 
now that you are still trying to catch the big 
one, that you make a contest out of it. If the 
boy catches the big one he gets the girl, and 
if you catch him, well, the boy says ‘Good 
night.’ 

“If the old man had been in his sober 
senses he would never have consented to the 
arrangement, but he was swelled up like a 
poisoned pup over catchin’ the pound and a 
quptter, so he says ‘You’re on. Only it must be 

one inside a week.’ 

“It worked so slick I nearly fainted, but 
when I recovered my balance I remarks, 
“Well alright, and I’m the witness. Shake 
hands.’ 

“They shook hands soberly. I could tell 
by the way old Dad twisted his jaw that he 
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was already repentin’ and so as not to give 
him a chance to go back on his bargain, I 
hustled the boy away. € 

“Well sir, the remainin’ week was a corker. 
No matter what time’ you would go to thet 
pool you’d find either one of them fishin’. 
One night I wandered down after supper to 
find them both fishin’ for dear life, the old 
man glarin’ balefully at the boy, and about as 
crusty as a bear with a sore tooth. And so 
the days slipped away, until I awoke Saturday 
mornin’ to find that it was the last day. 

“When I arrived at the pool the old man 
and boy were hard at it, never speakin’ a 
word, but castin’ and changin’ flies steadily. 
Twice there was a swirl under the old man’s 
hook, but the fish was evidently too scared to 
strike. l 

““T’ve a new fly for you,’ I tells him. Just 
tied it and I think she'll do. But to be fair 
I'll give the boy one too’. . ; 

“The old man takes the fly, ties it on 
feverishly, and casts it out in the ripples a 
few seconds before the boy casts his. Some- 
how, I thought that fly would bring him, and 
sure enough, no sooner had it hit the water 
than Mr. Shark struck, and struck hard. The 
old man drops the p’int of his rod forasecond, 
then struck the barb in neatly. : 

“*You’ve got him,’ I yells excitedly. 
‘Don’t break him too hard, and keep your 
line tight’. 

“However, I had no need to shout this ad- 
vice, for he was as cool as a veteran, playin’ 
the fish as skilfully as I could myself, his big 
jaw shoved out, and his face set and stern. 
Son, thet fish was a fighter.. Up and down 


‘stream he would go, zig-zagging, cross-cut- 


ting, snag huntin’. Then suddenly he would 
break water, shakin’ his head savage like in a 
vain endeavor to get rid of the hook. Three 
times we had him belly up, but every time 
before I could slip the net under him, he would 
roll over and hit for the bottom, taking out 
thirty or forty feet of line before he could be 
stopped. I could see the old man was tirin’ 
fast, so the next time we get thet fish belly up 
I make a desperate dive at him with the net. 

“TI guess the rush of mine scared both fish 
and old man considerable, for when I got time 
to look around I see the old man in the crick, 
splashin’ and churnin’ the water into foam. 
The crick runs fast there, and not a hundred 
feet further on was the dam. To say I was 
scared is puttin’ it mild, and before I could 
shake the kinks out of my old legs, the current 
had carried him around the point, rushin’ 
him straight to the dam. Say, son, I was 
paralyzed. But not so with the boy.| He 
makes a run, clears a sunken log, and splits 
the water with as nice a header as ever I see. 
And when he strikes out I notice he can swim 
some, so I rest a little easier in mind. He gets 
the old man, who is now pretty limp, and 
strikes out with his big powerful strokes for 
the shore. Well, that current never had a 
show with the big fellow, and soon we have 
the old man on the bank, puffin’, gaspin’, and 
a little scart. His first thought is for the fish, 
and I spy the rod a little ways down, caught 
in a snag. I crosses over and gets it for him, 
feeling sore that we lost the fish, and cussin’ 
myself good and pleni,. As I picks up the 


rod something jerks at the line, and I know 
the big fellow is still on. 

“Well, to cut it short, the old man snakes 
out the fish in about ten minutes, and some 
hours later when we weighed it at the hotel 
it ran six pounds, five ounces. 

“IT guess thet is about all. The old man of 
course gives his consent to the marriage like 
a sport, and some eight or nine months later 
Ida and boy were tied up. I got an invite to 
the weddin’ alright, but couldn’t make it as I 
was laid up with a sore hip. After the weddin’ 
the young fellow digs into the law biz, and is 
comin’ on fine, which proves, as the old man 
says, thet I have him skinned a city _ block 
when it comes to sizin’ up people. 
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“Ida gives me the bungalow on the hill, 
and I sold it last year to a hotel man for seven 
thousand dollars. The young fellow sends me 
up the finest fishin’ outfit in the country, and 
when the old man unloads his tackle on me, 
well, I seriously thought of openin’ up a store. 


“Yep, everything turned out fine for all 
concerned, that is, of course, exceptin’ the 
young lawyer feller. I believe he relied too 
much on the old man. Anyway, it was a 
little rough on him, I got a kind of an idea 
what it meant to him to lose the girl. 


“It was rough on him,” I said a little bit- 
terly, as I turned away. “You see I know. I 
was the lawyer chap.” 


THE VALUE OF THE BIRDS 


A Plea for an International Treaty of Protection 
C. H. WILson 


ROM generation to generation, from the 
F rising of the sun to the going down there- 
of, the hand of man has been against the 
birds of the air, and now, having denuded the 
field and forest of these most beneficial of 
God’s creation, he must perforce pay the pen- 
alties. These penalties are—weeds, rodents 
and noxious insects. Man never intended to 
commit such a grievous wrong upon himself 
and the world but, as in many other matters, 
there is frequently a wide disparity between 
intention and performance and this is the 
greatest illustration of all. 

Nature’s adjustments are not to be lightly 
set aside. When undisturbed by man Finis 
is maintained a certain normal maximum of 
abundance at which most good and least harm 
is done. Because of this lack of proper ad- 
justment, caused by ourselves, man must 
fight weeds, rodents and destructive insects 
that he may have a harvest in the forest and 
on the farm. ge 

In the matter of all these three self-brought 
curses there is little room for doubt that the 
production and protection and encouragement 
of bird life offer in most cases the surest me- 
thods of relief. That birds are an efficient 
check upon insect multiplication seems im- 
possible of denial and it is doubtful if any- 
where in the animal kingdom any other re- 
straining influence so important can be found. 

It is probable that no species of insect is so 
completely protected by its habits of life that 
it is not found and preyed upon by some bird. 
There are some insects that smell and taste 
and we call them stink bugs. Certain. beetles 
have a strong caustic solution, giving off a 
choking odor and cause a burning sensation 
on the tongue of man. Some draw in their 
limbs and antennae and look like pieces of 
earth—others play ‘possum. There are so 
called blister beetles used medicinally to 
blister one’s skin. Many caterpillars are 
covered with hair and others have stinging 
rays. Yet some birds eat all of them in egg, 
larva state or adult form and do not suffer 
thereby. 


This continent is greatly favored in the 
number and character of its birds, which not - 
only include some of the gems of the bird 
world, as the warblers and humming birds, but 
on the whole possess few destructive species. 
Our aesthetic senses are satisfied through the 
beautiful plumage and the sweetest songs and 
they are marvellously adapted to their respec- 
tive fields of activity. No other creatures are 
so well fitted to capture flying insects as 
swallows, swifts and night hawks. The wrens 
also, trim of body and agile of movement, 
creep in and out of holes and crevices and ex- 
plore rubbish heaps for hidden insects. 

The woodpecker, whose whole body ex- 
hibits wonderful adaptation of means to end, 
is provided with strong claws for holding 
firmly when at work, a lithe like bill driven by 
powerful muscles to dig out insects, and a long, 
extensile tongue to still further explore the 
hidden retreat of insects and drag forth con- 
cealed larvae, safe from other foes. The 
sparrows, the creepers, titmice, warblers, fly 
catchers, quail, doves and other families have 
each their special field of activities. However 
unlike they may be in appearance or structure 
all are similar in one respect, they possess a 
never flagging appetite for insects and weed 
seeds. hus it would appear that the true 
function of insectivorous birds is not so much 
to destrov this or that insect as it is to lessen 
the numbers of the tribes as a whole and reduce 
to a lower level the great flood tide of insect 
life, lest it become a menace. 

That insect life has become a menace has 
been most expensively illustrated. All that 
has been stated and will be stated are the re- 
sults of study and observations by the most 
qualified men in public and private life and 
who, with other bird lovers have, in a disinter- 
ested way, educated and stimulated the popular 
mind. To them we are willing to give all the 
praise and go forward with better hopes for the 
future as a result of their labors. Now to 
the illustrations. 

In 1908 in one district in California there 
was a threatened invasion of the prune trees 
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bv the canker worm. Blackbirds came to the 
rescue and completely cleared them out. 

The Rocky Mountain Locust invaded the 
fertile plains of the Mississippi valley. Every 
species of land bird and some water fowl prey- 
ed upon this pest. 

Cuckoos saved Pomeranian forests from 
ruin by caterpillars. 

In Europe in 1848 there was a great out- 
break of gypsy moths—the hand of man was 
powerless—on the approach of winter. ‘Tit- 
mice and wrens paid daily visits to infected 
trees and before spring the eggs of the moth 
were entirely destroyed. : 

Larvae of the same moth nearly defoliated 
the limes of Brussels. The moths swarmed 
like bees in summer. ‘Titmice and creepers 
cleaned them up. 

In 1892 locusts afflicted Australia. Large 
flocks of ibis, starlings, spoonbills and cranes 
made their appearance and in a few days com- 
pletely destroyed these locusts. 

In the early history of Utah the first year’s 
crops were destroyed by crickets. The crops 
promised well but when the crickets appeared 
starvation threatened the settlers. Sea gulls 
several times saved these crops. 

In 1865 Nebraska was afflicted with locusts. 
Blackbirds, plover, quail and prairie chicken 
saved the day. 

In 1898 in my own State of New York and 
parts of New England the forests were at- 
tacked by forest tent caterpillars. Whole 
forests were destroyed and maple orchards 
ruined. Birds—warblers, orioles, sparrows, 
robins, cuckoos, cedar birds and many other 
species attacked the caterpillars vigorously 
so that in 1900 the plague was so reduced that 
the caterpillars were no longer seen. 


Frederic of Prussia loved cherries. Spar- 
rows destroyed his favorite fruit. An edit of 
extermination was issued which carried the 
destruction of other bird species. In two 
years cherries and other fruits were wanting in 
the kingdom. The trees were defoliated by 
caterpillars and other insects. The king seeing 
his error imported sparrows to take the places 
of those which he had killed. 


The harvests of France began to fail. A 
Commission of Investigation was appointed. 
As a result the failures of the harvests were 
attributed to the ravages of insects. The 
French people had been killing not only the 
game but also the insectivorous birds. _ Birds’ 
eggs were likewise taken in vast quantities, the 
number destroyed annually being estimated 
at from eighty to one hundred millions. From 
this destruction vines, fruit trees forest and 
grain and field crops suffered. 

The greatest losses from ravages of Rocky 
Mountain Locusts were coincident with, or 
followed the destruction of countless 
thousands of blackbirds, prairie chickens, 
plover, curlew and other birds. How this 
Vermin multiplies and grows! 

The green leaf louse, destructive to hops 
and many valuable fruits and vegetables, re- 
produces at the rate of asextillion to the pair in 
oneseason. The potato bug willreproduce from 
fifty to sixty millions in one season and the 
natural increase of one pair of gypsy moths 
would defoliate the whole of the United 
States in eight years. 
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They live to eat; they also grow. Some in= 
crease in size from birth ten thousand times in 
thirty days. One hundred and seventy-six 
species of insects attack the apple tree; about 
the same number the peach tree and the cherry 
tree. Four hundred species feed upon the oak; 
one hundred and seventy on _ the hickory, 
forty-one on locust; and one hundred on maple. 
Three hundred attack coniferous trees and one 
hundred and eighty-six the willow, while the 
number feeding upon cereals, grains and gar- 
den crops is also large. ; 

The estimated loss to wheat growing States 
in 1904 by the ravages of the Hessian fly was 
about fifty million dollars. The damages done 
to crops in the Mississippi Valley by chinch 
bugs in one year was placed at one hundred 
millions. Cut worms caused an estimated loss 
to farmers of one hundred millions. The total 
annual loss attributed to insect life is estimated 
at eight hundred millions. 

The San Francisco earthquake destroyed 
property valued at four hundred millions. 
The Titanic loss of life was 1,300; tuberculosis 
claims 190,000 annually, pneumonia 160,000, 
yet we bear the loss with the comment— 
“Whatapity!’ The loss by the ravages of in- 
sects would rebuild, were they destroyed, the 
six hundred colleges of the United States 
and add an endowment of ten millions each to 
thirty-two Universities. It costs the United 
States more to feed insects than to educate our 
twenty millions of school children., What a 
disgraceful and useless condition it is and all 
due to our own improvidence! 5 

You have noticed how the insects eat! 
Well the birds eat too! In the twenty-five 
years fifty thousand birds of different species 
have been examined. A young robin takes 
seventy cut worms a day for fifteen days. A 
young crow eats twice its weight in a day of 
almost anything. Two parent grosbeaks have 
been known in eleven hours to make four 
hundred and fifty trips to their nest with one 
or more larvae at a time. _ Sparrows, chicka- 
dees, vireos, martins and warblers have been 
known to make forty to sixty trips an hour 
with their beaks filled with all manner of in- 
sects. More than fifty kinds of birds feed 
upon different varieties of caterpillars. Thirty- 
eight varieties feed upon the devastating 
plant lice. Fifty kinds feed upon the most 
destructive species of scale insects. The 
hawks work by day and the owls chiefly by 
night so that for twenty-four hours each 
working day the activities are continued. As 
many as one hundred grasshoppers have been 
found in the stomach of a Swainson’s hawk 
representing a single meal and in the retreat 
of a pair ot barn owls have been found more 
than three thousand skulls, ninety-seven per 
cent. of which were those of field mice, house 
mice and common rats. Nearl, half a bushel 
of the remains of pocket gophers—animals 
very destructive in certain parts of the United 
States—was found near a nest of this same 
species. 

A tree swallow’s stomach was found to con- 
tain forty entire chinch bugs besides ten other 
species of insects. A bank swallow in Texas 
devoured sixty-eight cotton boll weevils, one 
of the worst insect pests that ever invaded the 
United States. Thirty-eight cliff swallows 
have been taken with an average of eighteen 
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boil weevils each. Two stomachs of Pine 
Siskins from California contained 1900 black 
olive cales and three hundred plant lice. A 
kildeer’s stomach taken in November in Texas 
contained over three hundred mosquito larvae. 
A night hawk’s stomach collected in Kentucky 
contained thirty-four May Butter, the adult 
form of white grub. Another from New York 
had eaten twenty-four clover leaf weevils and 
three hundred and seventy ants. Still another 
night hawk had eaten three hundred and forty 
g-asshoppers, fifty-two bugs, three beetles, 
two wasps and one spider. A boat tail quackle 
from Texas had eaten at one meal about one 
hundred cotton boll weevils and a few other 
insects.- A ring neck pheasant crop from 
Washington contained eight thousand seeds 
of chickweed and dandelions. More than 
seven thousand two hundred seeds have been 
found in a single duck’s stomach in Louisiana 
in February. 


Of fifty species of hawks all but about a. 


few are beneficial in the destruction of rodents 
and insects. Of the thirty-five species of owls 
practically all, save the great horned owl, are 
destroyers of mice and other small rodents as 
well as noxious insects. 

The acreage under cultivation on this con- 
tinent as well as the value has increased by 
leaps and bounds and with this increase has 
come a vast increase of rodents because of in- 
creased food and because man has destroyed 
their natural foes. Hawks and owls were 
never so much needed as now and _ because 
these faithful helpers of men are misunder- 
stood and destroyed by man they will be more 
needed in the future. 

North America is most fortunate in pos- 
sessing the most beautiful group of wood 
warblers, in some respects unlike the birds of 
any other land unexcelled in grace, beauty of 
form, and beauty of plumage. They eat eggs, 
larvae and adult insects on ground and trees 
and they destroy plant lice which in immense 
numbers infest fruit and shade trees. They 
are truly insectivorous, eating little table food 
and that of no economical value. 


Of the woodpeckers there are forty-five 
species and subspecies in Canada and the 
United States. Some remain throughout the 
vear and from two-thirds to three-quarters of 
their food consists of insects chiefly noxious. 
Wood ants are their delight and for no other 
bird are these accessible. They devote at- 
tention to wood boring beetles and cater- 
pillars. These birds are great conservators of 
forests and to them more than to any other 
agency we owe the preservation of timber from 
destructive insects. The downy woodpecker 
is the arch enemy of the coddling moth and if 
‘it were not for their good offices in destroying 
the larvae in winter we might frequently be in 
a famine. 

The flicker, another woodpecker differing 
in habits, eats enormous quantities of ground 
ants. Two specimens showed three and five 
thousand each. 

The yellow billed cuckoo, a Canadian bird 
showed 250 tent caterpillars and another 217 
full web worms. 

* The ‘black bill cuckoos eat caterpillars, 
beetles, grasshoppers, sunflies, stink bugs and 
spiders. They also eat the hairy caterpillar. 
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The Mourning Dove takes ninety-nine per 
cent of its food in the shape of vegetable mat- 
ter composed of waste grain and weed seeds, 
sixty four per cent. being in weed seeds and 
taken the whole year. In one stomach was 
found 7500 seeds; in another 6,400 and in a 
third 9,200, mostly noxious seeds. This re- 
cord can hardly be excelled. 

There is scarcely a more useful bird than the 
phoebe about the farm. This bird is almost 
exclusively insectivorous, ninety-three per 
cent, of its year’s food consisting of insects 
and spiders. 

The night hawk, or bull bat, is one of the 
most useful birds. There have been identified 
more than six hundred kinds of insects taken 
from the stomachs of these birds. Some birds 
have from thirty to fifty different kinds. They 
eat the ants and the malaria bearing mosquito. 

The King bird is supposed to be destructive 
to bees. That is not so. It is largely insectiv- 
orous. In 420 stomachs there were only 
fourteen honey bees. It eats the robber fly, a 
known enemy of the honey bee. Ninety per 
cent. of its food consists of insects of an in- 
jurious character. 

With respect to the meadow lark, of 285 
stomachs examined seventy-three per cent. 
of them showed practically all seeds. The 
vegetable food consists of grains and weed 
seeds. It also eats the boll weevil, the foe of 
the cotton grower, and the alfalfa weevil. 
One-fifth of:its food consists of destructive 
weevils, eleven per cent. of caterpillars while it 
will eat cut worms and aithough shot as a game 
bird it is one of the farmers’ best friends. 


There are forty species of sparrows and none 
of them are distinctively American. Their 
vegetable food is limited to hard seeds. Some 
members of the family have in their stomachs 
when taken ninety-seven per cent. of seeds. 
It is estimated that the tree sparrow eats one 
fourth of its diet of seeds each day. If there 
are ten of these birds to the square mile and 
they remain on the winter range two hundred 
days they will have eaten 875 tons of weed 
seeds in a season. 


The blue bird, the robin, the chickadee, the 
nut hatch, the creeper, the house wren, the 
brown thresher, the purple martin, the black 
headed grosbeak, the song sparrow, the 
screech and barn owls, the sparrow hawk, the 
grouse, the bob white, the kildeer, the upland 
plover, and a host of other song and insectiv- 
orous birds are vermin and noxious weed des- 
troyers and thus the close friends of human 
kind. They should, in the interests of human- 
ity, as well as of their own, have every possible 
protection. 

To whom do those birds, particularly those 
of the migratory class belong? Where do they 
go when they leave your locality? They do 
not respect the boundaries of the United 
States or those of Canada. You may care for 
them when they are within a province or a 
state. What care do they receive outside your 
immediate influence? Why argue that they 
are accorded full protection? We know that 
they are not. 

The influences that enter into tegislation in 
any one state may be very bad. We can with 
all reverence thank God that the education 
the people are receiving concerning this matter 
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is good and potent for great and beneficial re- 
sults. 

Can the United States alone successfully 
cope with the question? Can Canada suc- 
cessfully carry on a propaganda for the pro- 
tection of bird life across the continent? If 
both will unite they can do so under better 
conditions. To do this under good conditions 
with the greatest measure of success, in short 
to shut out obstruction on the part of pro- 
vince or state, a law that shall cover both 
countries is the only solution. That wide and 
beneficial law must be brought about through 
treaties which alone are the supreme law of the 
land and which no quibble can render uncon- 
stitutional. : 
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It has been stated that the nineteenth cen- 
tury was spent in the acquisition of wealth to 
the exclusion of all regard for human rights. 
The twentieth century by way of contrast, 1s 
going to be distinguished for a regard for 
human rights and thoughtfulness for others. 
This is shown by the provision of playgrounds 
for children and decent homes for working 
people with some time for rest and recreation 
for all. May we not hope that the birds and 
others of God’s creatures may have their 
chance—their rest from pursuit, that they may 
live their own lives and serve their true ends,— 
which is nothing less than the safety and hap- 


piness of the world. 


FOOT NOTE—A Paper read at the North American Fish and Game Protective 


Association Conference at Ottawa. 


GOIN’ FISHIN’ 


CHARLES H. CHESLEY 


EW of us who to-day come to the great 
Northland for our fishing and hunting, 
though we may lure from his crystal 

home the silver-sided trout or bag the moose 
with the record antlers, find any keener en- 
joyment than was ours in those old days when 
we just “went fishin’. It matters not on 
which side of the International Boundary we 
were born, one and all of us remember—and I 
think sometimes sigh for—the days of the 
alder pole. When we hear the click of the 
automatic reel and the swish of the silken line 
in the swirling rapids, as the lordly salmon 
fights his last battle, do we find any more 
pleasure in the sport than we did long ago in 
the birch sapling for pole and the cotton 
string for line, to lure the denisons of the deep, 
which, to our youthful eyes, seemed veritable 
monsters? At the risk of being called an old 
fogey, I am going to forget for the time being 
the Silver Doctor and the Brown Hackle and 
write of the lowly angle worm. 

I well remember with what pleasure we boys 
on the farm looked forward to “‘goin’ fishin’.”’ 
The lake was a mile or more away, and long 
before we were allowed to go unaccompanied, 
we made frequent trips with our father. We 
did not know about fishing as a science, but it 
certainly did afford us keen sport. A little 
later in the game, the twenty-foot cane pole 
wus our standby and many a bass, perch, 
pickerel and horned pout did it help us to 
separate from his native element. We began 
our fishing trips in May, catching strings of 
yellow paveh and horned pouts with an oc- 
casional sucker, shiner or roach. During the 
summer months, pickerel and bass were our 
standbys and, as the cooler days of autumn 
came on, pickerel and-perch were most fre- 
quently caught. 

Springtime was the gala season; then we en- 
joyed almost nightly “‘pouting parties.” The 
eastern “bullhead,” “‘carfish’’, “horned pout’, 
whatever you may call him, is a nocturnal 
creature, seeking his prey at night. Knowing 


this, the whole neighborhood turned out to 
help feed him, every fair evening finding from 
ten to fifty persons gathered at “pout rocks” 
for the fishing. This point had a natural ledge 
for background and a smooth shelf for the 
fishers with water of medium depth close in 
shore. Some of the boys and young men got 
there early and gathered a supply of old wood, 
drift logs, brush and roots for the bonfire. 
This was started at sundown at the time- 
honored spot in a cleft in the ledge. It was not 
needed so much for warmth as for protection 
against the attacks of vicious mosquitoes. 
The smoke, settling over the fishers, helped to 
keep away the droves of fiery-billed insects. 
We cared not so much for mosquitoes in those 
days, however. The youngsters played and 
shouted in good-natured rivalry as some one of 
them outstripped the others in number or size 
of fish; the young men and maidens lingered 
on the borders of the firelight glow, whispering 
bashful love-making, while the elders talked 
sedately of crop prospects or politics. Some- 
times the leader of the church choir would 
start up a hymn and twenty voices would join 
in flinging the echoes far over the waters. 
The minister was often seen at these gather- 
ings, with his sedate spouse, adding perhaps 
a bit of dignity to the fun-making but de- 
tracting nothing from the joy. 

The pleasure, some one may say, was 
something apart from the fishing, but I say 
him nay. The fishing was given strict at- 
tention. It was during the lulls in the biting 
that the fun and frolic went on. Some nights 
the fish were numerous, whereat Bill Thomp- 
son declared the “sign was right”. Other 
nights there would scarcely be a_ nibble. 
Sometimes the only fish to be caught were eels, 
causing considerable hysterical giggling among 
the girls, as the snake-like denisons of the deep 
were eh be out one by one. At this lake the 
first two hours after sunset were best for pout 
fishing; following this time the biting was 
usually desultory and tame. About nine- 
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thirty, some one would remark that he had 
“got to get up early to-morrow” so he would 
be “jogging along.” This was the signal, the 

oung people, who had been secretly anxious 
or some time, pairing up for the home-going. 
I would not dare to say how many life part- 
nerships were formed as a result of those 
“pouting parties”. There are at least a half 
dozen staid farmers in that community to-day 
whose wives are the girls they were “going 
with” in those old days. 

The horned pout is a democratic fish. He 
is not sport for the conservative capitalist, in 
fact I think he loves the alder pole of the farm 
boy. However, when fried in deep fat, he is 
fit to tempt the appetite of the epicure. Su- 
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mer hotel managers get almost fabulous prices 
for this same prosaic fish. He is a bottom 
feeder, gulping down greedily the lowly angle 
worm but seldom rising to bait or fly. I re- 
member another spot, deep in the woods, 
called ‘“‘mud pond,’ where we used to go on 
overcast days, and were usually rewarded by a 
string of pouts. At this pond the fish were 
always smaller, but they were not such night 
prowlers, preferring to feed by daylight. 
Many days have I stood knee-deep in the 
sphagnum moss, with the water trickling in 
and out of my shoes. We had no use for boots 
in those days. The rheumatic-tortured joints 


of middle age forbid such pleasures. 


Continued on Page 164 


A CAMPING TRIP FOR PROFIT 
AND PLEASURE IN ALBERTA 


A. S. RICHARDS 


N the 10th of July, 1905, our district 
was visited by a heavy hailstorm which 
came on at 4 p.m. and laid waste the 

crops and hay. We had quite a herd of cattle 
to provide with winter feed and as it was out of 
the question to get enough in this district we 
decided to rig up a schooner and journey some 
hundred and twenty miles south on the banks 
of the Red Deer river. After rigging up a 
wagon, making a fourteen foot box so as to en- 
sure plenty of room, and covering it with a 
canvas, furnishing it with camp-stove and 
barrel churn for drinking water, bedding and 
provisions, we finally got started. There were 
five in our party; myself and wife, our son and 
daughter and a helper. We had with us two 
wagons (a mower and rake on one, ) a saddle 
horse, three colts, a dog and acat. 

The first day out a heavy rain came on and 
we were obliged to take refuge at a farm- 
house. We only made ten miles that day. The 
next day it rained and drizzled until about 3 
p.m. and although the roads were very heavy 
we were anxious to get on, so hitched up and 
made another ten miles before dark. As it had 
begun to rain again we pulled into an empty 
farm house. What was our surprise to find 
another camping party taking refuge there 
also. After spending a very comfortable hour 
with our new acquaintances we retired to the 
wagon to rest. 

The following day the weather was fine but 
hot and we travelled until noon, making 
another fifteen miles. We stopped beside a 
spring for dinner and my wife made her first 
attempt at cooking a meal in the open. She 
found it quite difficult but we managed very 
well and that night camped within five miles 
of Lacombe, phe come thirty miles that day 
with only one accident when the neck-yoke of 
the wagon that hauled the machinery broke. 
It was our first view of Gull Lake and we had 
left the team trailing behind without a driver, 
being all interested in the view to be had of the 


beautiful lake and beach. We made a new 
neck-yoke of a poplar tree and baling wire and 
continued on our way. We were too tired to 
cook that night so made some tea and ate our 
lunch. Daughter tied the cat to the wagon 
wheel for exercise and in the morning it was 
gone. We had with us, also, a box containing 
six hens as we were to be thirty-five miles from 
a market and there were only a few scattered 
ranchers in the vicinity of our destination. 
Early next morning we pulled into the town 
on a beautiful grassy lot, where we unhitched 
as we had some purchases to make. While 
here we let. out the poor caged hens which had 
been shut up for three days and nights. They 
seemed to have suffered so much from their 
journey that whem they were freed my wife 
said “‘let them goif they want to, they will only 
die if we take them with us any farther.” 
However the hens refused to desert us for whe.: 
we returned to our camp that night there they 
were perched serenely on the reach of the 


- wagon. 


After going twenty or thirty miles from 
Lacombe east the hard part of the journey 
began. Settlements were left behind and good 
water was scarcely to be found. Here was 
where the churn came into use as when we 
could get drinking water we filled it. The heel- 
flies, as the ranchers called them, were very 
troublesome, so bad that we could not travel 
between the hours of 11 and 4 o'clock. The 
mosquitoes also were fierce! On the sixth day 
of our journey as we were passing through a 
rather low, wet stretch of country and were 
making for a hill in the distance—we hoped 
that after gaining the high place we would be 
free from mosquitoes—we did not camp until 
11 o’clock p.m. We then unhitched the tired 
horses and tried to milk some from the cows, 
but here we learned a new lesson, that the 
mosquitoes from which we souglit to run away 
were here worse than at any previous place on 
the trail, so bad, in fact, that rest and sleep 
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were out of the question. We made a big fire 
hoping that the smoke would keep the pests off 
the horses and cattle, but they fought them so 
fiercely that we were again obliged to resume 
our travel and arrived the following morning 
at about 7 a.m. in the little village of Content, 
having come ten miles that morning. There 


we found an ideal camping place on a lovely - 


little stream, Tail Creek. We had our dinner 
at the boarding house and the wife and child- 
ren said it did seem delightful to once more sit 
on a chair at a table. We did not start out 
again until fourin the afternoon. The road here- 
abouts was in bad condition as some of the 
homesteads had been fenced and the road had 
not yet been cut through. Often we had to 
leave the old trail and pull through the scrub 
around a homestead which necessitated slow 
progress. 

Our next pleasant camping place was at Fox 
Hall Lake where we stopped all day, and get- 
ting out a tub washed our clothes and spread 
them out on the long grass to dry. Here, too, 
we bathed in the soft lake water, the softest I 
have ever used. We procured some vegetables 
from a homestead nearby and had a tine hot 
boiled dinner. The next day we had a weary 
pull as the timber land was now left behind 
and the road through the open country was 
dry and hot. We travelled until nearly 1 
o'clock that day and although we passed 
several shacks were unable to get any water. 
These shacks must have been built in the 
winter when the snow was used for water. 
Finally we camped by a muddy little lake. A 
dead animal lay in the edge of the water which 
spoiled our appetites and even our beasts 
sniffed contemptuously before they were com- 
pelled by thirst to drink. We ate some lunch 
and tried to drink some milk which, however, 
as it had curdled, was not very appetizing. 
For two hours we lay under the wagon in the 
shade and rested. We were tired, hot and 
altogether miserable. Our destination was 
now only twenty miles distant. That night 
we stopped at a ranch where two middle aged 
men were batching, not in the manner of the 
poor homesteaders in our section but as well- 
to-do ranchers. A four roomed house they 
had with screen doors and windows, easy 
chairs, comfortable beds, books, and a washing 
machine. The supper was of cold roast beet 
canned tomatoes, light bread, cheese, butter 
and honey. A red table cloth and nice dishes 
added further to the aspect of comfort and the 
whole appearance of their little establishment 
was a surprise to us who were not accustomed 
to seeing bachelors’ quarters of this character. 
The bachelors we knew mostly subsisted on a 
diet of bacon, potatoes and bannock. 


Two places suggested themselves to us as 
good camping places. One was a sod-house by 
a lake, the other was on a land-slide by a 
little spring where a little dugout and some 
corrals had been built. Both these places had 
been used by some cattle men the preceding 
winter. First we examined the sod house 
which with a little repairing we decided could 
be made very comfortable. It*was about 
twelve by sixteen feet in area with an opening 
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for small windows on each side (the windows 
had been taken out), and a door in the end. 
Back of it was a little poplar grove and in front 
the lake which was about three miles in length 
but narrow and shallow. The islands in the 
lake were covered with wild ducks -of which 
there were thousands. The children were de- 
lighted with this place and here they wanted to 
stop, but as the only water we would have to 
use would be that which we would take from 
the lake, we concluded to try the place by the 
spring. When we reached it we found that the 
little dugout had caved in. We set to work 
and cut out some poplars and made a frame of 
them, boarding it up about three feet. Then 
we stretched the tent over the top and sides, 
making five foot walls and put in a floor. In 
the far end we made some bunks, pullman car 
style, of the little green poplar poles, made a 
long narrow table, some benches and by nail- 
ing three boxes together, one on top of the 
other, evolved a cupboard. We filled some 
ticks with hay for our pole spring beds and by 
the next night had a new home. 

In my ten ' years of Albertan life that was 
the hottest summer I put in, but notwith- 
standing we spent it very comfortably for we 


were on the north side of a slope and there was ° 


plenty of shade trees which hung over the tent. 
The birds were so tame that they would sing 
in the trees overhead. We had very little 
work to do. Often we would ride out on the 
horses among the herds of cattle and note the 
many different brands on them. Sometimes 
when I had the horses in use making hay the 
wife and children would walk out to where we 
were at work. Then to see the cattle they 
would all gather together and watch them. A 
brave one would start to follow them up, the 
others following slowly after. Always the dog 
was with them and when the cattle got quite 
close he would start suddenly after them. 
They would turn quickly and run a short dis- 
tance, then come back again. Sometimes we 
would saddle four horses and go fishing, fol- 
lowing a narrow path over the cliffs for a mile 
and a half, to the Red Deer river. We never 
failed to bring back a fine string of fish—jacks 
and a small fish something like the sunfish. 
Sometimes we would go down the canyon 
which was east from the tent and with a pick 
and shovel get all the coal we wanted. When- 
ever we wanted a duck we would creep 
cautiously up to one of the small lakes and 
shoot one or two. The only thing we really 
lacked was vegetables. Of course we had 
potatoes and onions and we had highbush 
cranberries and Saskatoon berries and choke- 
cherries for fruit. Thus we spent the summer 
staying on until the last week in October. 


_ Our trip home was much pleasanter than the 
journey to our camping place had been and 
only occupied six days. The nights were quite 
cold and sometimes the tent was frozen down 
in the morning. Chicken and partridge were 
plentiful and made a welcome change of diet 
after somany duck. I have never had another 
opportunity to visit that part but have been 
told that it is now thickly settled. Our sum- 
mer there is, at any rate, a pleasant memory. 
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+ FISHING NOTES 


A Consideration of Artificial Minnows (Article 7) 


ROBERT PAGE LINCOLN 


OW many artificial minnows there are 
H in the open market ready for you to pur- 
chase it is hard to say, but there cer- 
tainly is an awful mess of them; some are 
provided with as many as six gangs of hooks; 
some very much more reasonable, have only 


_a trailer gang of three hooks behind. To be 


able to weed out from this varied collection 
just the ones that will be good for fishing, 
without the experience behind you to make 
the selection, is indeed puzzling. Knowing 
that every bait-caster tries them out at some 
time or another in his fishing I shall devote 
careful attention to the subject, and will list 
them in such a manner that should the reader 
be interested, he can write me and I will 
furnish the name of the minnow and the manu- 
facturer, thus guarding myself, and preserving 
the interests of the magazine publishers. I 
wish to request anyone who writes to me in 
regard torods, baits, etc., to enclose a stamped 
and self-addressed envelope. I often get 
letters even from men of high standing, asking 
me questions, who never think to enclose 
stamped envelopes for a return answer. Such 
letters I must treat with scant consideration. 
I have said in a previous article that min- 
nows having a large number of hooks upon 
their person make poor things for general all- 
around fishing. In the spring, when the weeds 
of the lakes have not grown up they will work 
very well and they will not get caught in 
things, but later on such minnows are no good 
and have to be discarded in preference to 
minnows having less hooks, or which are so 
guarded that they are practically weedless. 
In passing let it be said that there are min- 
nows put on the market to-day which have an 
attachment whereby the hook may be turned 
off a wire that lies flat in the wood. In this 
way you may be able to.change your many 
hooked bait into a more sane thing at a 
moment’s notice. I will not say anything 
against the many-hooked baits, for the simple 
reason that bass, striking a bait most of the 
time on the side, amidships, one is liable to get 
a whole lot more fish, whereas when there are 
no side-gang hooks, a bass striking a bait may 
get lost. My own experience, however, is that 
bass get caught just as many times where 


_ there is only a trailer gang. My experience 


. 
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may not coincide with that of other fisher- 
men, but the fact remains that either with or 
without many hooks, artificial minnows are 
splendid for fishing anywhere where bass are. 

Cheap minnows should always be avoided. 
These cheap minnows l|ook all right, but they 
have nothing to back up their beauty, which 
isreally only ‘‘skindeep.” A good artificial min- 
now will cost from fifty to seventy-five cents, 
and some elaborate affairs cost you as high as 
a dollar. A really good bait however can be 
porcured for fifty or seventy-five cents, one 
that will last a long time and give good service. 


Poor minnows will peel; the enamel will 
come off. The really good minnows have un- 
dergone careful workmanship, and attention. 
There is one bait for instance that is treated 
to something like eight coats of durable enamel 


Such a bait will hold its color tone and will 
give good service. 

Remember always in buying minnows to 
try and escape those that are gaudy and 
fantastic. It may be that bass take them just 
from the fact that the parading creations 
make them mad, angry through and through. 
But even so there is a limit to insanity in 
artificial minnow production. It is a well 
known fact that green with a blending of 
white, is always attractive to fishes, especially 
to the pickerel and the bass. Therefore a 
minnow having a more or less green back with 
a cream-colored, or white belly, works very 
good. Then we have baits with a mottled 
mingling of green and brown for the back with 
an orange-yellow belly, that is excellent. The 
minnows that are all white are so good that 
my principle bait is of that color, and I have 
caught hundreds of bass upon it. 

Of course I am talking from my own view- 
point. There are others who may have had a 
different experience than I. But as a rule the 
statements made above can be taken as pretty 
accurate, even giving the bass credit for being 
the most oddly temperamental fish swimming 
wet water. 


In the spring, or in June, for instance, the 
fish being in the shallows you should use float- 
ing or surface minnows as much as possible. 
This will actually give you a chance to try 
yourself out. Often you are then able to. 
catch fish in open view of them. There is then 
never so much fun as using an artificial min- 
now. It is the expectation of catching a big 
one the next moment that holds you spell- 
bound. In the summer it is a good idea to use 
a heavy artificial minnow that will sink to a 
good depth, and in the course of this article I 
will list it, and if you want to know more about 
it, you may drop me a letter inclosing a 
stamped envelope, and I will name it and the 
maker. 

All the following baits have been tried out 
on wild waters, in experimentation, and where 
fish have not been retained they have been 
thrown back again. Pretty nearly all of these 
baits have some merit; some have a great deal, 
others much less. 

In writing refer to the number of each bait. 


Number One: Called the Kent Champion 
Floater; is shaped like a frog, its back being 
green with brown spots; the belly cream- 
colored. There are tires gangs of nooks on 
this bait. The hooks are detachable, and may 
easily be screwed off. It is a very good batt. 
Result in one hour; five bass, under more or 
less favourable conditions. This bait looks very 
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natural, and perfectly conforms with the pro- 
- per scheme, as recommended above. ; 

Number Two: A triangular sort of bait 
that is famous among fishermen; it certainly 
is original; and when trolled in the water per- 
fectly represents something like the natural 
food of the bass. This bait holds a combina- 
tion of many of the features demanded in sane 
minnow production. It is asurface bait. One 
of the foremost baits put out. Three gangs of 
hooks, and it is worked on the swivel scale. 
When trolled, two rolls of water rise over its 
shoulders, making it look animated and very 
deceptive. Result: In one afternoon, fifteen 
bass, two of these baits used in experimenta- 
tion. 

Number Three: This company puts out 
some of the best minnows in the United 
States. Their entire collection is remarkable. 
I select one of their smallest baits for recom- 
mendation here, for I have tried it out more 
fully than their others, and therefore to place 
importance on this one is not amiss. This is a 
small-bodied bait, with only one trailer gang, 
which is hid in a buck-tail combination. 
Brown-cracked back and a yellow belly it is 
wonderfully attractive. For years Ihave con- 
sistently recommended it when writing for 
peeayon. It is a sane artificial minnow, re- 
ieved of the many unsportsmanlike gangs of 
hooks. This is an underwater bait. It has 
spinner in front. This company puts outsome 
even better baits. If you will drop me a letter 
I will personally recommend you tothem. | 

Number Four: A _ phosphorescent bait; 
which is used at night, having three gangs of 
hooks, two on the sides and one trailer. It is 
an exceptionally good bait. Night fishing by 
moonlight has now become quite a fad in cer- 
tain places and a tackle box would surely be 
lacking without this bait. These moonlight 
baits are coated over with some glowing pre- 
paration. When you are going out at night all 
you have to dois to let the light of a lamp im- 
pregnate the bait and it is good for all night. 
You want to try this bait. It is not weedless. 
I will mention a weedless moonlight bait if you 
write me. 

Number Five: This is a most original bait 
of the top-water class and is well worth any 
angler’s attention. It is a small-bodied bait 
with a brilliant front spinner, and has what is 
known as an anal fin, also a tail fin, quite apart 
from the usual minnow spinner construction. 
It has a tail gang of hooks unconcealed in 
bucktail; also a belly gang, which can almost 
instantly be detached. Result, in good waters: 
Fifteen bass in three hours. <A very good bait. 

Number Six: Here is a bait that is said to 
be one of the foremost in the States. It has a 
rotund body, shaped like a plug; has a revol- 
ving head, with a spinner. The hooks are bare. 
Two side gangs, and one trailer gang. The 
side gangs detachable. This presents one of 
the most life-like baits I know of; and actually 
seems like a swimming frog. When this bait 
plumps into the water it skillfully represents 
a frog plunging in, the sound is so true to 
life. So consistently successful have I been 
with this bait that it is needless toset down 
results. 


Number Seven: Here is a bait that is just 
about as sportsmanlike and sane as they make 
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them. It is a small green minnow; green of 
back and white-creamish of belly. It has a 
trailer spinner and one single hook. It is a 
bait as true to life as any, and will catch bass 
in even the most civilized waters, as I have 
proven. In much-fished waters I made a 
catch of two bass in twenty minutes, when I 
first tried it. In wild waters it works excellent- 
ly. The green and white form good colors. 
Try this one. 

Number Eight: This is a singular bait to 
say the least. It is provided with patented 
flutings in front which cause the bait, when 
retrieved, to bob and dive and wiggle with such 
animation that any old pugnacious bass, de- 
spite his wisdom, gets interested. In this re- 
spect it is singular. I do not doubt but that 
some time you will have it in your tackle-box. 
I have had exceptionally good luck with it, 
catching thirteen bass in one hour with it, 
in first rate, practically unfished waters. 
Inside civilization it also works good. It is 
preeminently a surface bait, but its divings 
etc., make it just about half and half. It 
sells for seventy-five cents. 

Number Nine: In a previous article I 
mentioned this minnow, but will again list it 
to make the category complete. This is my 
best bait, and is considered the leader in the 
United States by some of the best fishermen. 
It is a floating bait, fashioned of Spanish 
Cedar; is very light; and enamelled pure white. 
It has a blunt nose, with two red ears, over 
which, when trolled, the water pours in two 
distinct rolls. Not only does this bait possess 
a distinct originality, being singularly at- 
tractive, but it is perfectly weedless. There- 


fore you may use it in even the most weedy’ 


and pad thicketed lakes without danger of its 
becoming entangled. The hooks are detach- 
able by a plan that is original and pleasing, 
and wholly efficient. Get this bait sure! 

Number Ten: The manufacturers of this 
bait put out a great collection of estimable 
minnows in which are represented some very 
durable and efficient ones. They put out two 
small-bodied baits, of the minnow-and-buck- 
tail-gang-combination; and they certainly are 
winners. One is white in coloration, with a 
green back. The hairs in the tail have a pe- 
culiar wiggling motion that makes them very 
attractive. Write me and I will tell you more 
about them and others put out by this com- 
pany. Number Three and Number Ten I 
would not be without. They are very sports- 
manlike contrivances. 

Number Eleven: This bait was just re- 
cently put on the market and it is undeniably 
destined to have a great popularity among the 
fishing brethern. It has a spoon-spinner 
system that is original to say the least; and its 
catching powers have proven most significant. 


‘It has a belly gang, and a bucktail trailer gang. 


The belly gang is easily removed, if so desired. 
It is made of excellent material, and is given 
careful workmanship. The enamel will never 
wear off. The price of this bait is one dollar 
for the bass size, and it is worth every bit of it, 
a you will find out. I would not do without 
lt. 

Number Twelve: This is another strictly 
original bait, and it has many good points. 
The rear half of the minnow is so connected 
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to the back spinner that it revolves, and the 
stripes are turned thus giving a very singular 
tone to the creature. It is a minnow that 
should be looked over. The body of this min- 
now is of the best cedar, and the mountings, it 
should be carefully noted, are of the best 
German Silver. This is another bait that 
costs one dollar, but it is a singularly good one 
and well worth the price. These minnows 
come in many different, and very attractive 
colors, and one may select in his own manner 
just what seems to suit him. 

Number Thirteen: This minnow manu- 
facturer puts out some excellent minnows, 
wherein time, patience, and knowledge of the 
characteristics of the fish are amply shown. 
This bait is small of body, and may be had 
either in white, red or yellow. It has one 
trailer gang, and one belly gang. When 
trolled in the water this bait puts up an awful 
commotion, wiggling, diving, up and down, 
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thus attracting the bass to it. A bass most 
always strikes a bait out of sheer anger, any- 
way, and the more commotion a bait is sup- 
posed to make the more it is supposed to get 
them. I have had very good luck with this 
bait, I suggest that you look it up. 

In the foregoing I have presented to your 
attention thirteen representative baits, all of 
which are examples of skilled workmanship 
and most everyone of them is very attractive 
Of course almost every manufacturer puts out 
more than one bait, but I have selected from 
a varied collection the best that I have used of 
each. If you will refer by number to me I will 
furnish you the information you need. Several 
of these companies put out some excellent 
baits not above listed. If you are interested 
tn a certain company’s bait, as referred to 
above and wish me to do so, I will mention 
others of their stock. In conclusion remember 
your self-addressed stamped envelope. 


SASKATCHEWAN GAME PROTECTIVE 
ASSOCIATION'S ANNUAL MEETING 


HE annual meeting of the Saskatche- 
wan Game Protective Association was 
held in the City Hall, Regina, April 

10th at 8 p.m.. There was a good attendance 
of members and the presence of several game 
guardians from different parts of the pro- 
vince gave added interest to the proceedings 
as these officials were able to give valuable in- 
formation regarding local conditions in their 
districts upon the different topics which came 
up for discussion. 

The annual election of officers resulted as 
follows: 

Hon.-Pres.—Hon. W. R. Motherwell 

Hon. Vice-Pres.—F. Bradshaw. 

President—M. W. Sharon. 

Vice-Pres.—A. J. McCullough. 

Sec.-Treas—W. M. Van Valkenburg. 

Executive—A. L. Gordon, L. L. Hewitt, 
W. M. Van Valkenburg. 

A letter was read from E. W. Miller, In- 
spector of Fisheries at Fort Qu’Appelle to the 
effect that the Department of Marine and 
Fisheries had decided that anumber of Black 
Bass would be brought from the east and kept 
in observation breeding ponds on the Qu’ 
Appelle Lakes, with a view to determining 
their fitness for planting in western waters. 
These ponds al be in connection with the 
white fish hatchery about to be constructed 
on the Qu’Appelle Lakes near B-Say-Tah 
Point. 

The following report was received from the 
Chief Game Guardian: 


Licenses and Permits issucd 1913. 


Resident Bird Game licenses......... 13,435 
Resident Big Game licenses........... 1,644 
Non-resident Bird (6 days)..............90 
Non-resident Big Game (season)......... 19 
aAxICeniMse MCENSES: secure we. <b etieke 16 
Permits toexport gane. . =o .'.:1. selene eek 38 


Total revenue derived $18,614. 

The following resolutions were passed by 
the Association: ad 

“That in the opinion of this association the 
sale of all game in this province should be pro- 
hibited.”’ 

“That ornamental birds particularly Peli- 
cans, should be protected throughout the 
year.” 

: “That this association commend the action 
of the Provincial Government in having cer- 
tain breeding grounds of water-fowl with- 
drawn from settlement and would recommend 
that further action in this respect be taken.” 

“That the association hold Field Trials for 
1914 at Regina and Messrs. D. Low, A. E. 
Wetmore and H. C. Lawson be the committee 
to arrange program, dates, etc.” 

After considerable discussion and the pro- 
duction of correspondence regarding the 
Federal Migratory Bird Protection Act, it 
was resolved that “The Saskatchewan Game 
Protective Association in convention as- 
sembled this 10th day of April, hereby goes on 
record as favoring the enactment of a treaty 
between Canada and the United States for the 
protection of migratory birds and urges the 
Saskatchewan representatives at Ottawa to 
do all they can to bring about such treaty. 
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WITH THE ALPINE CLUB 
- IN STRATHCONA PARK 


H. ELwortuy 


favour to be allowed to g) into camp 
with the Alpine Club before becoming a 
member and I take this opportunity to thank 
the members I met for their many kindnesses 
during that too short outing. When the idea 
was first suggested to me some misgiving 
arose when realizing that by age, weight and 
habits I would be outclassed. But thanks to 
the novelties of the situations, beauties of the 
scenery, purity of the air and water, and last 
but not least, the good comradeship of the 
party, the time was mostly spent insuch serene 
happiness that everything else was forgotten. 
Warnick’s camp was reached about 7 p.m., 
the first day, after about ten hours’ travel, 
mostly on the trail. The dinner, provided by 
the Government, was excellent; and as the 
twilight waned the light from the camp fire 
served our purpose while listening to a concert 
rendered by the Government employees. 
Specially written words had been set to famil- 
iar airs and everything, including the mouth- 
organ solo, went off with vigour and entire 
absence of stagefright. Ten o'clock came 
much too soon but with one accord all retired. 
“Next day we were on the trail again and the 
crossing of rivers on a single log was not easy 
to a novice. Fortunately, the Club includes 
several experts, and with the’: friendiy hands, 
always cheerfully extended whenever needed, 
no serious inconvenience was experienced. 


1: was a privilege and esteemed a great 


There was, however, one little incident worth 
recording. The log in this case was deformed 
in point of rotundity and had so fallen that 
uppermost it was now something like a ridge 
of a house-top, sloping on both sides. The 
male members crossed it with long strides and 
nonchalance and one of the lady members 
deliberately plunged her hands into the pock- 
ets of her unmentionables, cut of climbing 
season, before she gracefully did likewise. 
Later came another lady. She accepted the 
hand of a male escort, and both sallied forth; 
two right feet and then two lefts, slowly ad- 
vancing about six inches at each stride, quite 
out of keeping with a divided skirt. When 
about two-thirds of the log had been covered 
in this manner something went wrong as the 
escort was in the river and speeding for the 
bank hke a runaway motor. She, however, 
stood on the log in a most provoking manner; 
motionless and without visib’e sign of emotion, 
until her escort coupled up again and brought 
her safely to land. 

We had been mostly on trails in dense for- 
ests during the first five days and consequently 
were not in the position to judge of a general 
appearance of the Park. But the day of the 
Director’s departure for Elk Horn, Colonel 
Thomson considered that those members of 
the party who had not accompanied him were 
also fit to climb, and as we sat around the 
camp fire that evening he made known his 
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plans to us. I must pay tribute to the ex- 
cellent way the Colonel planned everything 
for our comfort. Under his care and guidance 
we all seemed to be of one family and to dis- 
tinguish between the “children”? one was 
known to him as ‘“‘Peter Pan’: another as 
Olly? and so on. 

The Colonel had arranged with Professor 
Macoun to take me up a mountain known as 
Macoun’s Outlook, from which point one of 
the best views of that portion of the Park is 
obtainable. We started early on a delight- 
fully fine morning, soon reaching Drumm lake, 
where I had picnicked the previous day. The 
lake is a beauty spot and contains lots of fish, 
but arriving late on picnic day;the sun up and 
the fish down, we saw only one trout. Pos- 
sibly he had lost some of his chums and knew 
too that our breakfast had consisted of as 
much fish as was good for us. Anyway, he 
approached with head slightly on one side, ex- 
amined the fly we had so dexterously cast him, 
looked at what was going on ashore, -smiled 
approving'y, and then with a wiggle of his 
tail, retired rather than risk being landed and 
causing a break in our merriment. 

But to-day our destination was the top ofa 
mountain and we climbed again and again 
until at last we reached a point where the 
Professor pointed out that by ascending a 
“chimney” we had not much further to go. 
This chimney I judged to be less than 200 feet 
high and the plumb of the interior walls 
would gladden the heart of a master-mason; 
nor did there appear sufficient roughness for 
soot anywhere to lodge. It would almost 
seem that nature had intended this for a short 
cut, as the separation of the rock had left the 
interior of the chimney just about right for a 
man to climb with his feet. Unfortunately 
neither the Professor nor myself had on suit- 
able boots for that class of work so we con- 
tinued the ascent by a more circuitous route. 
It is simply astonishing, in case of fatigue, 
how quickly the rarified atmosphere of high 
altitudes will restore normal physical condi- 
tions; but having previously experienced this 
when viewing Mt. Everest, from Darjeeling, 
it was not now such a surprise. On this oc- 
casion, too, I ate heartily of most delicious 
wild berries and was soon in condition to 
thoroughly enjoy the scenery. On the moun- 
tains to the east were patches of snow and thi 
monotony of the colour of their tree covering 


was further relieved by cascades, which in on: 


1. Foot of Buttles Lake place extended a thousand or more feet with- 
2. On the way to Drumm Lake out a break. North and west also wert 
tains of various shapes but no one peak parti- 


3. The Engineer’s Camp at foot of Buttles Lake ; < L pets 
cularly conspicuous. . In the valley Dru 


™ ——————— 
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lakes were the most prominent feature. 

Returning to the valley I gazed once more 
on something that had interested me before 
ascending the mountain, but which I could 
not see when there although very near to me. 
The face of the rocky summit overlooking the 
Drumm lake, on which I had stood, for a drop 
of 500 or more feet, is almost true perpendi- 
cular, smooth and barren. But just about the 
centre, the bulls-eye so to speak, there is a 
small green spot which on closer inspection 
proves to be a clump of fir trees. By some 
freak of nature a pocket was formed in the 
wall in which these trees now grow; proof 
against all elements and the machinations of 
man. It is now up to the Alpine Club to dis- 
prove the last assertion, and it would cer- 
tainly be interesting to know the depth of the 
pocket which, judging from the trees, may be 
100 or more feet deep. 

There is some fine timber in the park; but 
the absence of animal and bird life is very notice- 
able. The camps had been well placed and the 
surroundings of Lewis’ camp were particularly 
impressive while we held our first Sunday ser- 
vice. It was evening, and looking up as it 
were through a funnel formed by the big trees, 
a single star was visible and there was a glim- 
mer of rising moonlight. Below all was dark 
save round the camp fire and it seemed as 
though only human life was left. The absence 
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of animal and bird life was now even more 
striking; the dogs about the camp refused to 
bark; all that was audible was the voice of the 
water as it dashed over the stony river bed 
seeming to say that at last we had reached the 
trysting place of man and his Maker. 

The trip up Buttles lake served its purpose 
for one could now realize how little of the Park 
we had traversed; its diversified scenery and 
the possibilities of providing endless attrac- 
tions for all visitors. On our return trip, by 
moonlight, we missed the glaciers and snow- 
fields we had seen in the afternoon but the 
changing lights at first playing on the tops of 
the mountains and later in the valleys revealed 
other beauties and made the four hours we 
spent in canoes, in covering the twenty miles, 
pass with extraordinary rapidity. 

I look forward at no distant date to go over 
the same ground again with the choice of im- 
proved trails, or motor roads; to find chalets 
instead of camps; clearings at selected places 
to afford views of the surroundings; deer and 
other animals in the timber; elk and buffalo 
grazing in meadows; plenty of game and sing- 
ing birds, too. The possibilities are practi- 
cally illimitable; but with all such luxuries I 
can look for no greater enjoyment than that 
experienced with members of the Alpine Club 
during the eleven days we spent in Strath- 
cona Park in the summer of 1912. 


CLUB NOTES 


A very fine outing was enjoyed by the 
Toronto members on May 2nd when the an- 
nual dinner held by the section was preceded 
by atramp down the Humber Valley under 
the guidance of Dr. S. Morley Wickett. 
About thirty people took part in the tramp 
which perfect weather helped to make most 
enjoyable, and during which the geology and 
history of the river was explained. Dinner 
was served at the Humber Beach Hotel where 
the party of walkers were joined by several 
others of less strenuous inclination and a 
delightful evening spent in camp-fire recol- 
lections. Mr. John Watt occupied the chair. 


The second annual meeting of the Fernie 
section was held at the home of Dr. Anderson 
when at a very enthusiastic gathering the fol- 
lowing officers were elected for the coming 
year: Hon. Pres., Dr. Anderson; Hon. Patron, 
Hon. W. R. Ross; President, Francis White; 
Vice-President, W. Baldrey; Secretary, H. 
Liphardt. 


The Library is slowly growing. Two new 
books having been added; “‘A Climber in New 
Zealand,” by Malcolm Ross, A. C., a fas- 


cinating book written by an expert and en- 
thusiastic climber; and “Kulu and Lahoul” by 
Hon. C. G. Bruce, who was the companion of 
A. L. Mumm and T. G. Longstaff in their 
Himalayan trip, and whose knowledge of part 
of that mountain country is profound. It is 
of course not possible for one man or woman to 
know it all. 

Dr. Hickson has given to the library Bel- 
more Browne’s book “Conquest of Mt. 
McKinley” and Leslie Stephen’s “Playground 
of Europe.” 

_ The library would like to possess the follow- 
ing books: 

“Karakoram and Western Himalaya’ by 
F. de Fillipi. An Account of the expedition 
under the Duke of Abruzzi which attained the 
greatest height yet achieved. 

“Twenty Years in the Himalaya” by Hon. 
C. G. Bruce. 

“Explorations in the Caucasus” by D. 
Freshfield. 


The May number of Scribner’s Magazine 
contained a very finely written and well il- 
lustrated article entitled ‘“A New Field for 
Mountaineering” descriptive of the Alpine 
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Camp on Robson Pass, contributed by Mrs. 
Parker of Winnipeg. 


Rev. A. H. Sovereign and wife (Miss 
Ellison of Vermilion Pass Camp) who have 
been spending a year abroad returned to 
Canada early in May. 


_ The Club Journal for 1913, an interesting 
issue, reached this office some time ago. The 
Mountaineering Section contains five articles 
as follows: Some Characteristics of Moun- 
tain Ranges, by A. L. Mumm; Conquering 
Mt. McKinley, by Herschel C. Parker; The 
Mountains of Lake Chilke, by Malcolm God- 
dard; A Neglected Valley, by C. B. Sissons; 
Mt. Elkhorn, Strathcona Park, by E. O. 
Wheeler. Under the Scientific Section are five 
short articies, one by Prof. Coleman on Cir- 
ques and U-Shaped Mountain Valleys, two on 
glaciers by the Director and Miss Vaux re- 
spectively, and two on the Flora and Birds 
of Strathcona Park. 

The Miscellaneous section includes an 
article by N. Hollister who accompanied Mr. 
Wheeler on his 1911 expedition into the Mt. 
Robson region, on Camps in the Altai; an 
account of the A. C. C. in Strathcona Park; 
an article on the Park by W. W. Foster; a fine 
account of the Vermilion Pass Camp of 1912 
by Rev. J. J. Robinson; and an amusing series 
of impressions of the same camp by P. A. W. 
Wallace. 
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_Miss Norrington’s witty reply to the Toast 
“The Ladies” at a Winnipeg section annuai 
dinner, is published in full in the section en- 
titled Alpine Club Notes; and the remainder 
of the issue is devoted to official accounts of 
the camp, climbs and expeditions. The price 
has been raised to $1.25 and copies of the 
Journal may be secured on remitting this 
amount to either the Director, Sidney, B. C., 
e H. Mitchell, Secretary-Treasurer, Sidney 


Long tramps are the order of the day 
among those members who contemplate 
attending the camp in the Upper Yoho Valley. 
From Calgary and Winnipeg come news of 
more or less strenuous preparation for the 
outing of 1914. Members of the Vancouver 
section who are fortunate in being so ad- 
vantageously situated from a mountaineering 
point of view were on the hill side every week 
end during the winter and spring. The camp 
this year wili provide good ae on glacier 
and rock and being situated near timber line 
(its altitude will be about 6700 feet ) will not 
entail as much climbing through timber as 
have some previous camps. A variety of first 
class alpine expeditions are accessible with the 


main camp as a starting point and from the 
camp itself is visible a charming panorama. 
Camp opens on Tuesday, July 21st and closes 
on the 11th of August. 


WORM FARMS 
iio 


Obtain several good angleworms. Place 
them in an ordinary pail or granite receptacle 
with two double handfu’s of earth. Feed the 
worms twice a day. Dict, coffee grounds and 
oatmeal. 

This formula, according to Mr. W. Orton 
Moon, one of the few worm farmers in the 
United States, is a sure winner. It will pro- 
duce enough worms in ten days for three 
fishing trips, enough in twelve days for ten 
fishing trips, and enough in fifteen days to 
necessitate the addition of another pail “‘field”’ 
to the farm. 

During the-last three years Moon has used 
the formula to a profitable end raising large 
quantities of worms that each year have 
brought him a profit of nearly $1,000. He has 
for his customer every angler in the city. 

He delivers the worms in oiled paper pack- 
ages, one dozen to the package, for which he 
receives 10 cents. 

This farm is one of the curiosities of Michi- 
gan. It consists of twenty-five pails, pots, 
pans, and old crocks. Each receptacle or 
“field”? contains from forty to fifty worms. 

During the fishing season Mr. Moon goes 
twice a day to his farm and with a long hand- 
led spoon stirs a quantity of coffee grounds and 
cornmeal with the earth of the “fields”. On 


this diet the 
rapidly, furnishing an almost inexhausti 
supply for commercial purpose. 

Mr. Moon learned to be a worm farmer 
about ten years ago while homesteading and 
prospecting in the Big Horn basin in Wyom- 
ing. One day, after a particularly arduous 
stroll with his pick and pan, he entered a 
Shoshone camp, where he found an Indian 
industriously hollowing out a short log of 
wood. The sight of a Shoshone doing a menial 
task so startled him that he immediately asked 
an explanation. 

The Indian motioned Mr. Moon to follow 
him to the rear of the camp, where twenty- 
five logs similar to the one on which he was 
working were arranged in an orderly row. 
Each log was plugged at the ends and had an 
opening ontop. Through one of the openings 
the Indian thrust his hand and withdrew it 
full of wriggling worms. 

“Heap fine’, he announced. 
Catch ’em lots big fish.” 

When Mr. Moon returned East he brought 
the formula with him, and immediately con- 
verted it into a paying proposition when he 
learned with what difficulty the average ang- 
ler obtained his bait. 


worms subsist and weed 
e 


“‘Heapfine. 


The Doctor Fishing a ‘‘Run’”’ 


ON A NOVA SCOTIAN RIVER 


W. W. KONRAD 


66 HEN are you going to introduce me 

W to that fishing preserve of yours, 

Doc?” asked the Parson of his friend 

Doctor M—of Upper Clyde, Nova Scotia, 
one spring day not many seasons ago. 

“I’ve been watching the river and getting 
reports from rivermen lately returned from 
their winter camps up stream,” said the Doc- 
tor. ‘Monday is the 12th, I thought of that 
day—can you be ready?” 

“Ready! Ive had rod, fly and gear over- 
hauled and ready for over a week. ‘The rest is 
easy, was my prompt rejoinder. 

“Well,” said my friend. “Be at Jimmy 
Bower’s at 4 o'clock Monday afternoon. I 
will look after the boat, tent and cooking kit. 
You need not tote anything from town except 
any little extras you may fancy for yourself. 
My own rule is things simple and substantial 
for woods fare.” 

And thus the finishing touches were put to 
the arrangements for a trip to the upper 
reaches of the Clyde, a trip we had discussed 
together weeks before. The “‘Doc’s” -expert 
planning of every thing made the experience 
a memorable one. But there lingers in mind 


also those balmy spring days, the witchery of - 


the woods, the inviting pools and creeks of a 
noble river and good fishing to the bargain. 
There is no tale to tell of record results either 
in size or in number taken. Yet we had the 
kind of sport that appeals to the heart of the 
true fisherman, and that in after days he re- 
calls with pleasure. A feature of that trip was 
a keeping to things strictly essential in our 
outfit. Everything else my friend discarded, 
as, ie assured me he did in all his journeyings 
into the wilderness. 

Thus with supplies aboard, simple but suffi- 
cient, we pushed our river-boat into the stream 
Monday afternoon with “Carrying Falls’ as 
our objective, but hoping if time allowed to 
reach Lake Douglas ten miles distant. For 
some distance up, the river is deep with no 


great current to impede progress. The sun, 
unshaded by any trees at this point, shone 
across the open marshes and made the spring 
air rather too warm for toiling rowers. Coats 
were doffed and stowed aft and with the hope 
of reaching the first rapids by sundown the 
little boat was sent up stream with a will. We 
relaxed but a moment in our strenuous pull to 
speak to some rivermen as they passed us on 
the way down and in answer to our query 
about the fishing they held up to view a fine 
string of speckled beauties. 

By half past six we were at the foot of the 
first important rapids, where the Doc proposed 
making camp and incidentally wetting our 
line for the first time. It took but a few 
moments to set up the gear and but a moment 
or two longer to prove there was “nothing 
doing” on this part of the river. 

“Ten days ago you might have hooked a two 
pound trout from that rock you are standing 
on,” said my friend. 

“Gone up?” I asked him. 

“We'll find them before noon to-morrow,” 
was his reassuring answer, and I found he was 
as good as his word. But before that, cams the 
first night in cap. 

We chose a level space twelve feet above the 
river where the dry trees of a “‘burnt over” 
district afforded plenty of fire-wood. Soon a 
roaring fire under our tea-kettle hung across 
the blaze, gave us a supply of hot water, and in 
a jiffy the coffee was ready and “supper 
served.” 

There are to-day an army of apologists for 
the “‘life in the open.’ ‘There are ecstatic 
defenders of the golden autumn days when 
moose or deer or the humbler pursuit of game- 
birds takes the hunter afield. But for genuine 
delight commend me to the first evening in 
camp of the opening spring fishing. The fever 
“gets you” good and strong as the spring and 
the bright sun gain oh so slowly on those days 
of late winter. and long before the freshets 


-- ON A NOVA SCOTIAN RIVER 


are down you are “only wishin’ to go a-fish- 
in’. To-night the Parson worked witha vim 
and energy that suggested a new and keener 
interest in life and a like spell was being 
wrought upon the doctor. By dusk the tent 
was up, a good supply of wood at hand and a 
bed of spruce made ready. And then while 
pipes were filled and smoked and filled again 
the peace of that great hour came down upon 
us. How the scene and the sounds stay with 
one! The silence broken only by the crackle 
of the huge fire out in front or our own low 
voices, then later, as these died down those 
other voices from farther off—the hoot of an 
ow! whose call at intervals rose and died away, 
the quack of a shell duck winging its way over 
us to some weedy corner of the riverside, the 
noise of the rapids just below runring on and 
on, and overlooking ail the quiet stars as they 
shone out in solemn silence. 


But a shower of sparks broke in on the 
Parson’s poetic reverie, and the “Doc” with a 
remark about ““Needing more wood” threw on 
the fire what fuel would last well past mid- 
night, and we turned in. 


We were both astir early. Morn had 
“broadened on the borders of the dark’’ and 
the day promised fair. A beautiful dawn 
amply repaid one for the loss of a morning 
nap. Breakfast was soon dispatched, the tent 
taken down and everything deposited in the 
boat ready for ascending the rapids. Progress 
was to be slow as I soon discovered. We took 
the shallows and sometimes by poling, but 
oftener by wading ahead with painter in hand, 
we went forward. It was more than a mile 
and a half to the next stillwater and rubber 
boots were filled more than once in that dis- 
tanee. But we won the foot of the next rapid 
by nine o’clock and soon ran our boat on the 
little island that tnere divides the river into 
two channels. The pool appeared to be alive 
with small trout and our flies were soon 
whipping the water all about the foot of the 
runs. Though we hooked them almost as 
quickly as the flies touched the surface we 
could get nothing larger than a bare nalf 
pound fish and after about ten minutes con- 
tinued on the way up-stream. 
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‘Then followed another encounter or two 
with rapids, several miles of rowing across 
calmer waters and about 11 o’ciock we round- 
ed a sand-bar where the river swings sharply 
to the east and found a wide pool with a deep 
gorge above it, through which the river 
tumbled with a fall of eight or ten feet. To 
our left was a landing place and an old camp 
ground. We were at “Carrying Falls.” 

“Not at all a likely looking fishing ground,” 
I remarked to the ‘‘Doc.”’ 

“Weil, it’s late in the morning, but you 
might try a cast at the rapids over there while 
I move the stuff ashore,’’ was his non-com- 
mittal reply. 

Never have I seen a pool so literally alive with 
trout. I fished throughout the trip with a 
May fly and a Montreal, varied orce or twice 
with an Ibis or a Parmachene Beil. The lure 
was to their liking. Not only the frisky 
youngsters but grey old veterans of the trout 
tribe broke all about the flies in their eager- 
ness to snatch that tempting, gaudy bit of gilt 
and feathers, with the hidden barb. Landing 
a pair became the established order of things. 
The average size did not surpass three-quar- 
ters of a pound but one here and there would 
easily tilt a two pound weight. 

Next morning at an early hour we were 
away for Lake Douglas, some three miles up 
stream. Here we fished the outlet of the lake 
for about two hours and took the finest trout 
of our whole trip, a number of them running 
from two to two and a half pounds. Return- 
ing in the afternoon we fished the pools again 
on the way down to “Carrying Falls.” We 
kept only the largest of our catch. 

On the way home next morning we passed 
here and there a stranded log left behind by 
the receding water as the drives passed down 
the river a month before. Sometimes they 
were left upon ledges of rock in the river bed 
or “Devil’s backs,” so called. At one of 


these places as we passed, and I stepped out 
upon the rock the Doc slipped down stream in 
the boat and with the camera secured a pic- 
ture of the “Parson on the Devil’s back.” 


‘““You’re safe enough if you can always keep 
him underneath,” remarked the Doctor. 


Away to the River 


REPORT OF THE CHIEF GAME 
WARDEN OF SASKATCHEWAN FOR 1913 


Guardian of Saskatchewan, on matters 

relating togame protection, the adminis- 
tration of the Game Act and the development 
of the Provincial Museum during 1913 is to 
hand. The names of 244 persons are now on 
the list of voluntary game guardians; during 
the year thirty-four new appointments and 
fourteen resignations were gazetted. There 
are now four district game guardians in the 
employ of the department. All members of 
the Royal North-West Mounted Police are ex 
officio game guardians and as their varied 
duties take them all over the province at 
different times it will readily be seen that in no 
small degree this body of men are responsible 
for the observance of the game laws by citizens 
of Saskatchewan. Of 162 convictions secured 
under the provisions of the Game Act, fully 
eighty per cent. were credited to their alert- 
ness. Among the most frequent offences for 
which fines were imposed were: Shooting on 
Sunday, shooting out of season, destroying 
muskrat houses, hunting game without a 
license, hunting without a white suit, etc. 

A summary of the reports of the District 
and voluntary game guardians for the various 
districts of Saskatchewan goes to show that 
taking the Province as a whole there was a very 
good hatch of ducks and an even more gratify- 
ing hatch of prairie chicken, the favorable 
weather during the breeding season doubtless 
having a good deal to do with these results. . 
The reports would go to show that ducks, 
geese, partridges, cranes and swans are de- 
creasing while prairie chicken during the pre- 
ceding season showed a decided increase. ‘The 
consensus of opinion as indicated by the re- 
ports would seem to be in favor of reducing the 
bag limit on water fowl from fifty per day and 
the Game Guardian recommends that the bag 
limit on ducks be reduced to twenty-five. 

Big game is said to be disappearing in dis- 
tricts where it was formerly found, which may 
be partly accounted for by settlement and 
partly also as the Guardian suggests by a too 
large bag limit. He favors a reduction of the 
bag limit for big game to one animal only and 
suggests elk being protected for a number of 
years. <A total of 1,644 licenses to hunt big 
game were issued last year. It was estimated 
that the big game killed last season would total 
1,170 heads. The meat, hides and trophies, if 
valued at $75 per animal would be worth 


f sce report of F. Bradshaw, Chief Game 


Trappers depend largely upon muskrats for 
their main catch, figuring on the more valu- 
able furs as extras. Foxes, mink and lynx 
are reported to have almost disappeared dur- 
ing the last five years in the southern part of 
the province while otter, fisher and marten are 
said to be decreasing in the north country. 

The majority of the game guardians would 
discourage the use of the pump gun and the 
suggestion is made that an amendment to the 
Game Act prohibiting the use of any shot-gun 


holding more than two cartridges at one time 
would have the tendency to stop the sale of 
guns that make killing easier for the game hog. 


The guardians were almost unanimous in 
expressing themselves as in favor of prohibit- 
ing the sale of game entirely. 

While twelve fatal and ten serious accidents 
occurred in the Province during the season of 
1913 remarkable to relate none of these acci- 
dents occurred while hunting big game, and in 
this connection credit is given the provision in 
the Game Act which requires big game hunt- 
ers to wear a complete outer suit of white 
material. Among the causes of accidents that 
resulted fatally were: Accidental discharge of . 
shot gun carried on load of oat sheaves; pulling 
gun out of boat, muzzle first; vibration of auto- 
mobile upset gun, which was discharged when 
striking mudguard; shooting rabbit from back 
seat of automobile; shot friend in mistake; ex- 
amining gun, did not know it was loaded; 
drowned, duck shooting in leaky boat; drowned 
falling through ice in attempt to secure duck; 
stumbled over stump, shot brother accident- 
ally; accidental discharge of loaded gun in 
buggy. Practically all these accidents were 
preventable. The remedy suggested, apart 
from legislation which may prevent a good 
many accidents, is education in the use of 
firearms. In the opinion of the Chief Game 
Guardian no boy should be allowed to fire a 
shot until he has had a long term of pro- 
bation in handling an empty gun both at home 
and in the field under the instruction of a 
capable iutor. 


_ The amendment to the Game Act prohibit- 
ing the carrying of loaded gun in or on wagons, 
hayracks or automobiles or any other vehicle, 
was commended. 


Contributing to the feet that nearly every 
species of wild life is decreasing are the follow- 
ing factors: The advent of three transcon- 
tinental railways with their branches in all 
directions; the general use of the automobile, 
making it easy to get into the very best breed- 
ing and feeding grounds of the game birds; the 
large yearly increase of hunters with modern 
destructive contrivances; the reckless slaugh- 
ter by careless men and ignorant boy hunters; 
the sale of game; and other agencies. 


The Game Guardian thinks that if the game 
of Saskatchewan is to be saved and conserved 
for the future it will be by the united efforts 
of the people of the province, not the sports- 
men alone, but every citizen, man or woman 
or child. Only five per cent. of the population 
are sportsmen, the remaining ninety-five have 
just as much right to say what shall be done 
with the game as those who take their annual 
excursion in, pursuit of it and they must do 
their part if the excellent reputation the pro- 
vince bears as a place where wild life abounds 
is to be maintained. He calls on the scientist, 
the nature lover, the sportsman, the farmer, 
the game guardian, the boys and the girls, to 
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cooperate for the same purpose, the protection 
of wild life of all kinds. 

During the cyclone of June 30th, 1912 the 
specimens which had been collected as a 
nucleus for a provincial museum were de- 
stroyed. The services of a good all round taxi- 
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dermist were then secured and during the past 
year he has overhauled, collected, mounted or 
arranged some three hundred and fifty speci- 
mens which are now displayed in suitable cases 
in the museum. 


SKUNKS AND HOW TO TAKE THEM 


Pat MAHONEY 


hear this repeated, especially on damp, 

foggy days when this peculiar odor 
travels far and wide and sticks. It is generally 
the women that it bothers most, although 
some men are nearly as bad. Yet when these 
ladies go shopping or calling as the case may 
be, dressed in rich, glossy black fur called 
Alaskan Sable how indignant they would be 
were you to tell them they were wearing the 
coat of that curious little animal called the 
skunk. Yet such is the case very often and if 
by misfortune these furs should get the least 
bit damp, they would soon find out for them- 
selves. 

To take these animals one must be fully 
acquainted with their habits. They are not 
timid and pees saa cnd of man they care not 
how near they have their dens to his dwelling 
place, frequently living under an inhabited 
house, although this mostly occurs in the 
thinly settled districts where log houses are 
the order of the day and under which, good 
Stone cellar walls are wanting. As a Tule, 
however, stony, hilly land is where they hide 
their dens. Skunks are of a very roving nature 
especially during the warm summer months, 
travelling long distances during the night and 
hiding in some convenient hole or stump dur- 
ing the day time. As you follow their tracks 
across a field in the snow, you find they wan- 
der about considerably, doubling back and re- 
crossing their tracks many times during the 
length of a single field. 

Along fences and cross fences are good places 
to look for them, for in their many wanderings 
when they come to a fence they invariably 
follow it for quite a distance. There are also 
many old holes along fences and the skunks 
quite often use one of these for a den. 

In trapping skunk you can use bait or set 
without it just as you choose. Sometimes bait 
can be used to good advantage and at others 
it is quite useless. I search the country far and 
wide to locate their dens and set traps at the 
mouths of these by digging enough dirt away to 
allow the trap to rest level with the ground and 
cover according to-surroundings. Here, also 
is where you can use bait to good advantage, 
Construct a box affair, three sides and a cover. 
ing, the open side being about nine inches high 


Wier: smell the skunk. How often you 


_and just wide enough to let yom trap set in 


nicely. Place bait at back o pen and guard 
with a No. 114 or No. 2 trap. Construct 
several of these in the vicinity of their den, 
and you are quite sure of getting two or three 
the same night, whereas if you set your trap at 


the entrance of their dens you will only get the 
first one out that night, as all the others will 
stay in their den till the one you caught is re- 
moved. 

As a general rule skunks are not shrewd or 
cunning like the fox or mink and can be taken 
in bright néw traps. But as a matter of fact, it 
is always best to set your traps very carefully 
and always cover them for wandering mink or 
weasel might get caught if they were covered, 
whereas if they were not there would not be 
the least possible hope. Then, too, covering 
these traps is excellent practice, even for the 
old trapper. After you have your traps set, 
be sure and fasten them securely for fox or coon 
might get caught and pull away and you would 
have very little chance of getting either trap 
or anima]. Drags are the best fastening for 
your traps, allowing very little chance of the 
animal pulling out. In the winter the skunk 
do not come out very often except during a 
mild spell. The fall is the best time to trap, 
them. 

Now there is a very different method of 
taking skunk from that of trapping, and that 
is by digging them out. I consider this the 
best method of taking them. From the time 
the fur gets prime in the fall till it freezes up is 
the time to dig them out. When the ground is 
frozen you will have to trap them and after 
it thaws in the spring the fur is of very little 
value. Asin trapping, the first thing to do is 
to find their dens. {In going over your ter- 
ritory in the early fall you find numerous holes 
around which are droppings of this animal. 
Do not think that skunk live in every hole you 
find like this, for, if you start digging every 
hole you thus find you will have very little 
success and soon tire of your job. It is my 
opinion that the skunk, during its numerous 
wanderings throughout the summer merely 

asses through these holes while its den may 

e miles away. In hardwoods are excellent 
places to locate their dens and often I have 
found them in the centre of a wild raspberry 
patch in one of these woods. 

Many perhaps may find it very difficult to 
distinguish the den of a skunk from a hole 
used by the ground hog or rabbit, and as a 
matter of fact, it is very difficult in certain 
cases even for the seasoned hunter to tell. 
When you come to one of these holes that you 
are not sure whether it is used by skunk or 
not, reach down and bring up a handful of 
dirt, and if it is used by the skunk there will 
be long, black and white hairs. Also the 
ground around the holes will be clawed bare of 
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grass for several feet and there will be numer- 
ous recent droppings of the animal. 


The most successful way of loeaeins skunk 
is to have a dog trained especially for t is pur- 
pose. Dogs are easily trained to do this work 
if trained when young, though if by mischance 
the dog should go too close to the skunk and 
get a dose its career as a skunk trailer will come 
to a sudden end. 


When you find a den of skunks the first 
thing to do is to cut a short, slightly curved 
stick (about three feet long) and with this 
determine the direction in which the hole 
leads... If there is only one hole you will have 
to dig straight ahead, starting at the mouth of 
the hole and following it till you come unto the 
skunk. In the majority of cases, however, 
there is more than one hole. When you have 
discovered the direction in which these holes 
run with your spade or shovel, dig a hole about 
three feet square where you think these holes 
join. Dig down till you, strike the burrow or 
if you should miss it, determine exactly which 
way the holes lead and scrape the dirt out 
from below, on the side nearest to where the 
hole leads. After you have had a little prac- 
tice in determining the exact spot to sink this 
hole you will seldom fail to strike the den. If 
you put your head down to the hole and listen 
you will hear a low whining sound. 


This is the time to use Carbon Bisulphide 
or ‘“‘Dope”’ as it is generally called. When you 
have got this near to the skunks it does not 
take so long to kill them, an hour or so will do. 
Take the short stick you cut and wind a small 
piece of rag around it and saturate with dope. 
Push this down the hole as far as possible and 
cover the hole air tight. 


When you think the skunks are dead, un- 
cover the hole again. You may find that they 
are right at the front of the hole, but if notcuta 
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small maple sapling about six or seven feet 
long, and half an inch in diameter at the large 
end. Trim smooth except for a short crotch 
which you leave on the small end. Push this 
down the hole as far as possible and twist. If. 
you touch the skunk the hair of the animal 
will wind up in the crotch on the stick and by 
pulling gently so far as not to injure the fur 
you will get it out. If however one of the 
skunks gets wedged in a crook in the hole you 
will have to dig some more dirt out from below. 

Many, when they find a den of skunks dope 
it: and leave it till the next day to dig out. 
This is all right if the den is not too far away, 
but it is best to dig them out as you discover 
them, unless of course it is too late at night. 
Because often when you go back the next day 
you find that some one has saved you the 
bother. 

There are also many who do not dope the 
holes at all. This is the quickest way of get- 
ting skunk and there need be very little dan- 
ger of getting stunk up either. Cut a stick 
similar to the last one mentioned above, only 
4 little heavier. Twist their tails up in the 
crotch of this and pull out backwards. Be 
sure and do not let them touch the ground. If 
there is anybody with you let them shoot the 
skunk with a twenty-two rifle; but if you are 
alone have your mfle handy and hang them 
over a fence or low limb of some tree and shoot 
them yourself. Be sure and do not allow their 
hind feet to touch anything or you may wish 
you had never seen a skunk. 

In case you get stunk up and, during the 
season you are almost sure to have a mishap 
at sometime or another, clean your clothes 
thoroughly with gasoline also wash the skin 
with this. To cleanse your hands put a few 
drops of carbolic acid in the water-in which 
you wash and you will easily get rid of this 
sickening odor. 


{'wo Perfect Points: ‘‘Sport,’’ raised, trained and photographed by Harry S. Bradiey, Cartright, Man. 


' FEATHERED GAME 


Their Foes and Re-stocking 


A. P. Cummins 


ANY good sportsmen after the shooting 
M season is over, are looking forward tothe 
next, with hopes of still better sport, and 
why not? The last time out, so many grouse 
or quail were seen, and left. An ample stock 
for breeding, and—well the rest is left to the 
. parent birds and nature. Nature for all time 
has provided her own killers to keep the bal- 
ance of her scales right; once set this against 
the game and it goes, set it in favour and it in- 
creases most rapidly. 

Nature did not allow for the wandering 
domestic cat, the brown rat and the poaching 
dog. These three are bad, the cat and rat are 
increasing fast and very little is done to trap 
them up. Isit any wonder then that game 
birds are fast disappearing. From personal ex- 
perience on estates in England where game is 
strictly preserved, on the Kansas Prairies and 
in British Columbia, I have found the cat one 
of the worst game destroyers. On game pre- 
serves in England they are trapped mercilessly 
and a bounty given for each tail, and still they 
come. In Kansas I have shot them miles 
from any ranch, have seen their tracks under 
the Osage hedges and found the remains of 
Bob White and Prairie Chicken after they 
have been snatched from their nests. When a 
bird is incubating her eggs, she gives off little 
scent, except when after arain she extends her 
feathers to dry, and at the time the young 
birds are hatching. Under either of these 
circumstances, she is easily winded and falls a 
prey to the first passing cat. Should a nest be 

nown, a dab of fresh tar on the grass or fence 
will counteract the smell of the bird and often 
save mother and brood. Fortunately these 
cats are easily trapped with the box trap baited 
with a bit of fish, or by the steel trap. The 
majority of the wanderers are males, and a rag 
with a few drops of oil of Orodium drawn along 
the ground will draw them a long distance to 
your trap. When the warm Spring days come 
the brown rats leave the farm buildings and 
take to the creeks and fences. These hunt as 
they go. Nothing is passed, eggs, sitting birds 
or their young, each pay their toll for the rat 
family has to be fed. Steel traps set in the 
mouths of drains or tunnels made of three 
boards, the width of a steel trap open, may be 
used to catch the rats. Place the tunnel next 
the fence near a gateway and cover with grass 
and dead sticks, a rat wants to run through all 
such likely looking places. Remember that 
every cat or rat killed in the Spring in a game 
country, means so many head of game saved. 

There are many men who when they raise a 
litter of pointers or setters, don’t destroy the 
bitches, but give them away, maybe sending 
one out to the farm where they get their few 
days’ shooting and, by this means spoil their 
chance of getting any. The bitch who grows 
up unbroken, hunts on her own, when and 
where she likes, and perhaps brings up a litter 
of cur puppies to harass the game. A farmer 


neighbor of mine, was given a gun shy setter 
bitch (the owner did not like to shoot her Die 
Tne following summer he called me on the 
phone, “bring your gun up.” The bitch, 
always shy, had a litter of crossed pups ina 
cedar stump. The farmer had seen her carry- 
ing a grouse to her den. The bitch and pup- 
ples were killed, but there were the remains of 
several grouse lying around and this in the 
nesting time too. 

Who knows how many young game birds 
that bloodthirsty little ruffian the weasel gets 
away with. She has the family to provide for 
and once she hits the trail of a brood of grouse 
she stays until the last one is accounted for. 
There is an old saying ‘‘you cannot catch a 
weasel asleep,” but you can catch them in a 
steel trap as described for rats. These little 
animals are seldom seen, carrying on their 
work of destruction from some old stone well 
or hollow log. When the game gets scarce the 
family move to fresh quarters. 

Crows in a dry summer, hunt systematically 
in pairs for eggs and woe betide the hen 
pheasant with her brood if these devils meet 
her. One makes a dive at the mother and the 
other picks up a chick, which is eaten and the 
trick tried again. In hard winters two or three 
crows will mob and kill a full grown pheasant 
and pick its bones. You can trap a crow with 
a hen’s egg as bait every time, or better still 
find the nest and get the two old ones, not 
forgetting to put a couple of shots through the 
nest. 

In the district where I live, the Mallards 
nest on the hillside, and after hatching, bring 
their broods to some flooded prairie land. 
Early last summer, several prairie owls were 
noticed picking something up out of the grass, 
and carrying to a nearby fence to eat. They 
were thought to be catching mice at first but 
on investigating a handful of little bills, down 
and webbed feet were found at each resting 
place. These owls are harmless as a rule io 
game, but in this instance were doing serious 
Injury, showing how easily the birds had 
adapted themselves to changed circumstances. 
The high water had driven their usual food, 
the mice, to dry ground and because of this 
the young Mallards had to suffer. 

Restocking districts when native game birds 
have been killed off will undoubtedly be at- 
tempted more each year. Birds suitable to 
the altered conditions must be substituted, 
not only for sport, but for the destruction of 
insect pests, noxious weeds on the farm, and 
to help in the future food supply. Pheasants 
and Hungarian partridges are non-migrating, 
the first adapting himself to almost any clim- 
ate or surrounding. Quail are also suitable, 
the Hungarian partridge is a fine game bird, 
much like the quail in habits. Quail on the 
other hand are migratory and may increase 
and do well for a few years, then severe wea- 
ther or excessive wet comes and they migrate 
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in large numbers, especially the California 
crested quail. Now it is very easy to spend a 
lot of money and go to a vast deal of trouble 
in restocking and yet be no better off. For 
instance it is useless to import any game birds 
from a distance and upon their arrival, scatter 
them out over a big area. The birds after the 
journey are weak, the country strange to them 
and if they live at all before they regain their 
strength are picked up by cat, hawk or crow, 
whichever comes first. The way to make the 
most of the birds is to pen them on arrival in 
some quiet place and feed well, disturbing 
them as little as possible. As the birds get 
into condition let a few out at a time by leav- 
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ing one of the pen doors open, and letting them 
walk out of their own accord, (the less hand- 
ling the better). With food scattered around 
the pen the liberated birds will hang about 
and gradually get a knowledge of their new 
district. Then the others can be let out when 
fit. In this way the birds are under observa- 
tion and some idea can be had of just how 
many have survived for breeding. At the 
same time it is much easier to trap off the 


game killers in a small area, and this should be 
thoroughly done before the birds are turned 
out, or all your work and expense will have 
gone to feed the Game exterminators. 


A MORNING’S SHOOT 
ON LAST MOUNTAIN LAKE, SASKATCHEWAN 


A Last Season’s Bag that includes four Sand Hill Cranes 


The photograph reproduced herewith was 
taken after a morning's shoot on Last Moun- 
tain Lake near Strassburg, Sask. The parties 
in the picture from left to right are Ed. Sayles, 
W. E. Cochrane and E. F. Stedman, who at 
that time were all residents of Strassburg. 
Mr. Stedman, in sending the picture says:— 

“The large birds, Sandhill Cranes, were two 
of them white and two bronze and were shot 
over geese decoys in a stubble field as they 
came off the above named lake. Of the geese 
the sportsmen procured six out of one flock as 
they passed over the decoys and I am proud 
_ to say we had only double barrelled guns as I 
do not think that the pump gun is the gun of a 
sportsman. The six geese were shot without 


are-load. Since coming down here to Shau- 
navon in the southern part of the province I 
have enquired about game and find it scarce 
so that it is probable that each fall I shall go 
back to Last Mountain Lake and Last Moun- 
tain, a locality in which is, I think, one of the 
best sportsman’s grounds in the province. In | 
the mountain, which is only two miles from 
the town, there are hundreds of small lakes 
and sloughs which abound in ducks and itis a 
very poor hunter that cannot go out in season 


and come back in an hour with a dozen any- 
way.” The lake is open water and varies from 
two to four miles wide. In length it is some 
fifty or sixty miles. 


OUT EDMONTON WAY 
What Alberta Offers to the Hunter 


GEORGE M. HALL 


HE Province of Alberta is one of the few 
remaining corners of the earth where the 
sportsman can get the worth of his time 

and money in real sport—produced by Nature 
and to be had without the aid of the artificial 
helps that have become necessary in many 
parts of the world that were formerly good 
unting grounds. There is good hunting of 
some sort in practically every part of Alberta, 
excepting the very borders of the large cities, 
and the field sportsman who cannot get his fill 
of hunting—either big game or small—in 
Alberta, must be a hard man to please. 
Alberta is the farthest west of the three 
great prairie provinces of Western Canada. It 
extends north and south for a distance of 840 
miles and has an average breadth of 300 miles. 
Along the western side of the province are the 
Rocky Mountains with their forest and fast- 
nesses so suitable for the home of big game. 
At the north and north-west, the wilds stretch 
away to the Arctic circle and form another 
superb game reserve, purely natural and in all 
ways fitted for the home of every species of 
. Same and game birds that live, at every season 
of the year, in the north country. Thus Al- 
berta is a province game-fed from vast sources 
of supply that are not only unspoiled now but 
which must remain so for many years to come. 
Within the province itself ducks, geese, 
prairie chicken, snipe, partridge and other 
game birds breed in thousands and such big 
game as the deer, antelope, moose, 
elk, caribou, mountain sheep and goats, and 
bear, are natives of the land and are to be had 
with comparative ease by the fairly skilful 


hunter. A party of magazine writers and 
editors who made a trip into the Peace River 
country west and north-west of Edmonton, 
recently, saw twenty-eight bears and were able 
to bag seven or eight of them without much 
trouble. In sections where berries grow plenti- 
fully—as they do in many places—it is easier 
to see bears than to avoid seeing them. Get- 
ting the bear is a matter dependent upon the 
skill, persistence and good luck of the hunter, 
but a man need not be a Nimrod, or have luck 
in huge chunks, to get a bear or two in the- 
Peace River country—just moderate skill and 
good fortune suffices for that. 

But where one man hunts big game, a score 
hunt small game, and here Alberta shines in 
the sportsman’s sight with satisfying scintil- 
lations. There may be better wing shooting 
than the wild duck in a country where they 
breed, but it is as sure as sunrise that no better 
sport of the kind has ever been found. The 
wild duck is a game bird made to order for 
wing shooting. He breeds lavishly and is 
easily pleased with his surroundings in the 
country where he elects to rear his broods. 
Wild ducks breed in practically every lake and 
slough in Alberta and the country north and 
west is one vast breeding ground for these 
fowls. During the breeding season, na wild 
bird is tamer than the duck; they ignore man 
as a thing not tobe noticed and pitch into a 
pool at his very feet in the spring time. They 
lay and hatch and reartheir d ucklings, some- 
times well within the limits of busy cities and 
often only a few yards from railway tracks and 
stations. In these pools the ducks, young and 
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old, have their summer homes and wax fat of 
body and strong of wing until the opening of 
the hunting season—Sept. Ist, in Alberta. 

Tame and unafraid up to the very day of 
the opening season, the taint of danger seems 
to be in the air on September Ist and it takes 
very little shooting to make these same tame 
and trustful fowl wild, wary and wise thereaf- 
ter. Swift of flight and as sharp-sighted as any 
bird in the world, the wild duck aroused to a 
sense of danger, is game to delight the soul of 
the wing shot and to warm his blood. A duck 
hunt in Alberta is a thing of beauty and a joy 
as long as memory endures. There are plenty 
of birds; when the flight is on, they come at the 
hunter—as he stands in his blind among the 
rushes that skirt the duck marshes—from 
every possible angle. : 

Twenty-eight varieties of ducks breed in 
Alberta marshes or in the country north and 
west of Edmonton and the bag generally in- 
cludes several of these varieties, at least. 
Mallards fat-laden and with beautiful plumage, 
the royal canvasback and his cousin, the red- 
head, spoonbills, bluebills, teal—both blue 
and greenwinged—widgeon, pintails and rud- 
dy ducks—these make up the bulk of the bag 
as arule. The last named are not the best of 
game birds, being too reluctant to fly to make 
good targets, but what the ruddy ducks lack 
in speed instinct, is amply made up by the 
other ducks—all swift of flight and some — 
like the teal—doing their two miles a minute 
without turning a feather. There is not a poor 
kind in the list, and most of them take good, 
sure shooting to bring them home. 

But the wild duck of the Golden West is so 
prolific of progeny, and his nesting grounds 
cover so vast a territory, that duck shooting 
in the Edmonton district nearly always shows 
good results. The law places no limit to the 
number of ducks that may be shot, and big 
bags—a hundred or more to a gun—are not 
uncommon, although the tendency of law and 
custom is now against shooting more birds 
than can be used at the time in warm weather. 
As a rule, everybody who can shoot gets his 
fill of sport and plenty of excellent birds for his 
table and his friend’s table as well. 

Next to the wild duck on the small-game 
list, is the prairie chicken. This is a grouse, of 
course, and there is no other grouse that has 
more, or better game bird qualities than this 
same member of the family that is known as 
the prairie chicken. He is a creature of con- 
tradictions and may lie well to dog or man or 
may get up wild at a hundred yards. He may 
lie singly or in pairs or may be one of a covey 
of two hundred. Sometimes he is killed with 
the greatest of ease, and another time he will 
fly away strong with the best part of the shot 
from two shells under his hide. He sits on a 
straw stack or tree, and sees the hunter from 
afar, carelessly stopping where he is until the 
man gets almost within range and then as care- 
fully flying a mile or two away at just the right 
time to be safe. 

But anywhere and anyway you find him, 
the prairie chicken is as full of sport as his skin 
is full of meat and both the sport and the meat 
are tap-notch quality. The prairie chicken 
season opens on the first of October and lasts 
through October and November. The law 


limits a day’s shoot to ten birds or a season’s 
bag to one hundred. Notwithstanding the 
fact that prairie chicken are very plentiful in 
the Edmonton district, it takes a good bit of 
hunting to get the season’s limit and the 
hunters who do this are not as numerous as 
those who fall short. The prairie chicken is 
nobody’s fool and will never become extinct 
as long as the kind-hearted farmer builds 
stacks for the chicken to sit on and plan his 
speedy disappearance from the spotlight, as 
soon as the man behind the gun begins to look 
dangerous. The crow is rated as a wise and 
wary bird, but crows have no long way lead on 
prairie chickens when it comes to a test of 
ability to see and sense danger. 

Partridges—ruffed grouse—are plentiful in 
the country around about Edmonton but are 
not nearly so hard to get as their pinnated and 
sharp-tailed cousins of the grouse family. The 
ruffed grouse sticks closer to the cover of woods 
and bush and is a comparatively dull and 
stupid bird beside the astute prairie chicken. 
He is excellent to eat, though, and so easy to 
get that the inexperienced hunter, who has not 
scaled the dizzy heights of wing shooting, is 
able to get a good bag by potting the passive 
partridge from tree, fence, or where he sits on 
the ground. For easy meat and good meat, 
pe eK partridge is a bird of quality in- 
deed. 

Alberta’s big game season opens November 
first, and thus enables the hunter of big game 
to make his campaign at a season of the year 
when life in the woods is far more enjoyable 
than it usually is where the season opens two 
weeks or a month later. 

Deer are very plentiful in the country west 
and north of Edmonton and are often seen 
within a few miles of the city. To get the best 


big game shooting, however, it is necessary to’ 


go out a fairly good distance—from fifty toa 
hundred and fifty miles. Within this compass, 
are deer, moose, bear, caribou, mountain 
goats and sheep, and elk, and the big game 
hunter who takes up his work in Northern 
Alberta with reasonable diligence rarely fails 
of his reward; game is plentiful and easy to 
come at; the season is good and the weather 
generally clear and bracing without being as 
cold as the following month of December is 
likely to be in this latitude. Railways are 
building into the great country north and west 
of Edmonton, urged by the need of transpor- 
tation for a comparatively wild section of 
North America that contains millions of acres 
of fertile land and other natura! resources rich 
beyond calculation. Two great railway com- 
panies—The Grand Trunk Pacific and the 
Canadian Northern—are racing into this new 
North-west and across the country that lies 
between Edmonton and the Pacific coast. 
The big gam2 hunter may thus take train from 
Edmonton—a well-equipped and modern city 
of 67,243 people—to the very haunt of his 
quarry. Or he may penetrate into the Arctic 
circle by the way of the northern lakes, the 
Peace, Slave and MacKenzie Rivers. The 
great wilderness of the Barren Lands, with 
countless thousands of caribou and other big 
game in less, but yet great, numbers, is here, 
a part of a vast region as yet almost untouched 
by the hand of man. 
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A MUSKOKA FISHING TRIP 


JAMES HUMPHREYS 


HE morning of June 15th, 1913 found 
four of us on pleasure bent, in other 
words, off on our annual holiday outing. 

The party consisted of J. D. Bunting and his 
son Alfred, Frank Boddy and the writer, 
James Humpnreys, all of Toronto. Leaving 
the city by an early train we reached Hunts- 
ville in due course and put up for the next few 
- days at the Kent House, where we enjoyed the 
invigorating Muskoka breezes. The _ pro- 
prietor certainly made us comfortable while 
we were his guests, placing his fine gasoline 
launch at our disposal so that we were able to 
enjoy several side trips to the beautiful lakes 
of this region, notably to Lake Vernon, a 
magnificent sheet of water in the midst of 
beautiful scenery. We did a little fishing 
while on this trip but were not very successful 
as the black flies were at their worst. There 
were three or four other guests at the Kent 
House with whom we fraternized, one of whom 
was so unfortunate as to get a fish hook in the 
top of his head while we were off on an ex- 
pedition with the launch, and it was not re- 
moved until we got back to Huntsville, where 
a doctor soon performed the trick. The fol- 
lowing morning we secured a team of horses 
at a nearby livery and heading for Camp Billie 
Bear where good trout fishing was to be had, 
we set out on an eighteen mile drive along a 
roadway that for the greater part of the way 


was level and smooth and wound its pictures- - 


que way around Peninsular and Mary Lakes, 
amidst the most entrancing scenery. On our 
way we passed by several deserted houses once 
the active scene of lumber operations but to-day 
deserted and silent. Our driver told us that 
most of the people who had once lived in this 
locality had gone to the north-western prairies 
some years before. We also came to a desert- 
ed church in front of which we dismounted 
and going into the church-yard looked around 
to see what there was tosee. The old heating 
stove was still there as were also the seats. 
Some hymn-books, too, were scattered about. 
The only occupants the church ever knows 
now are some hunters who make it their head- 
quarters for a couple of weeks every fall. They 
come to hunt bear and deer, the former being 
quite plentiful in this district. No less than 
five large ones were killed in this vicinity the 
season preceding our trip. After a pleasant 
drive we reached our destination, Camp 
Billie Bear on Sand Lake. This camp is kept 
by a young couple, Duncan Jackson and his 
wife. Duncan is one of those big-hearted, 
genial fellows, always ready for a joke, and one 
who can make friends at sight. His wife, too, 
has a pleasant disposition and is always on the 
look-out to make her guests comfortable. The 
camp is kept spotlessly clean and we were very 
agreeably surprised tofind such comfortin so 
remote a place. The menu included many 
good things from speckled trout to ice-cream. 

On our first evening in camp we went fishing 
with J. D. Bunting and his son in o2e boat with 
Duncan as guide, and Frank Boddy and my- 


self in the other boat. The lake is only a few 
yards from camp and can be reached in a 
couple of minutes. Boddy being an amateur 
I put him on the oars while I fixed up the rod 
which only took a few minutes. We had not 
gone one hundred yards from shore when I 
felt a tus at my bait and sure enough I had 
hooked the first fish. I said to my mate that 
I had hooked a trout but he only laughed say- 
ing that most likely it was a log I had. How- 
ever Itkept him pulling the boat while I 
started to wind up my fish. In due course the 
big trout was brought alongside the boat with 
hurrahs from Boddy when he finally saw that 
it was in reality a fish. When the fish was at 
last got into the boat our excitement was in- 
tense. I told my companion to keep quiet as 
he would soon become accustomed to such 
sights as this. Then putting the bait once 
more into the water we set out again and in 
a few minutes had repeated the performance. 
I kept on until I had landed my seventh fish. 
They averaged about two and a half pounds 
each. Boddy meantime was tickled ’most to 
death and at times I was afraid he would upset 
the boat. Not wanting to be called a game 
hog, nor a fish hog, I finally said: 

“Now Boddy it’s your turn.” 

I then placed him in the stern with the rod 
while I took the oars as I wanted him to have 
an equal chance with myself. At this point 
I may mention that the best bait for these 
trout is the Archer Spinner with minnows tied 
on it. The trout are taken on the troll using 
a copper line about three hundred feet long. 
Of course care must be taken not to get your 
fine kinked or you will lose all. It is well to 
take along three or four Archer Spinners in 
case you should lose some, though as yet I have 
not lost any. My friend Boddy captained the 
rod for the rest of the evening and although 
he lost some fish did- excellent work for a be- 
ginner and beat out my record for the day by 
one trout. As it was then getting dusk we 
headed for camp where we awaited the arrival 
of our comrades, Bunting and Jackson. They 
returned in due course with seventeen as fine 
trout as I have ever seen, making thirty-two 
trout in all for the day. Needless to say, Mrs. 
Jackson had trout galore for supper and we 
certainly did justice to the bunch. Speckled 
trout made a very appetizing substitute for 
Bully beef. 

The following morning we were on the lake 
again and with very very satisfactory results. 
Our fishing experience at Billie Bear Camp 
lasted for a week. 

In this locality there are two lakes which 
are connected by a small channel just big 
enough to get a boat through. Sand Lake is 
one and Rebecca Lake the other. Both lakes 
are full of trout and there is still another lake 
a couple of miles away that teems with large 
bass. We spent six days at Billie Bear Camp 
and the thermometer began to drop when the 
final arrangements had to be made for our 
return. As one who has “been there” I[ give 
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it as my honest opinion that for fishermen who 
are in search of a health giving and appetite- 
producing outing the camp kept by Duncan 
Jackson cannot be beaten as head-quarters. 
Mr. Jackson’s address is Antioch, Muskoka, 
Ont. His place is about three hours’ drive 
from Huntsville and my comrades and I 
eagerly look forward to a return trip in July of 
this year to this famous trout fishing ground. 


I have been a fisherman for thirty years and 
more and in all my experience never enjoyed 
an outing more than the one just described. 
Moreover the trip was not an expensive one. 
There is good shooting to be had in this local- 
ity in season. Mrs. Jackson who is an ex- 
cellent shot exhibited a large bear skin which 
she had procured with her own rifle only a 
short distance from the camp. 


COMFORTABLE EQUIPMENT FOR 
-DWELLERS IN THE OUT-OF-DOORS 


An Ideal Sleeping Bag 


ANADA, with her many natural out- 
door advantages, her lakes and streams 
covering hundreds of thousands of 

miles of an unexplored and unsettled area, is of 
necessity an out-of-doors country. In her 
wilds, hundreds of miles from civilization, the 
“‘go-aheads”’ are to be 
found sleeping, eating 
and working from one 
year’s end tothe other 
—out of doors. Right 
in her cities, her 
towns, her villages, 
there are many who 
prefer the fine clear 
natural out-door Can- 
adian weather to the 
closed-up atmosphere 
within the home. 

In order to enable 
those whose activities 
lead them towards 
the open toenjoy their 
chosen mode of living better and with more 
comfort in a perfectly safe way, Smart-Woods 
Eiderdown Robes and Eiderdown Sleeping 
Bags have been invented—absolute necessi- 
ties to the accoutrement of those living in the 
open and the only safe and sure articles of 
their kind upon the market. 

These Robes and Eiderdown Sleeping Bags 
are not merely the outcome of a thought born 


WATERPROOF DUCK 


Picture showing Construction of Robe 


of the present day but are time-tried, fully 
experimented and have been found to be dur- 
able and efficient. 

Government Officials, Surveyors, Members 
of the North West Mounted Police, Alaskan 
Boundary Officials, Klondike Explorers and 
Miners after having 
used them throughout 
the cold northern 
winters have repeat- 
edly renewed their 
supplies again and 
again. 

Such men as these 
cannot afford under 
any condition to trifle 
with their bodily com- 
forts—forty to sixty 
degrees below zero 
being the usual winter 
temperature that sur- 
rounds them. 

, Upon the other 
hand these Eiderdown Robes and Sleeping 
Bags have been used very extensively 
in the thickly and more __ populated 
districts of Canada, being found of exception- 
ally great value for motoring, hunting, ocean 
travelling and upon fishing trips. Sanitori- 
ums in different sections of the country have 
adopted them exclusively and every day sees 
requests from private individuals from far and 
near for information upon these most remark- 


Sleeping in the open with a Smart-Wood 
Eiderdown Sleeping Robe panies 


The Eiderdown Sleeping Robe when 
used for Camping 
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THE FAMOUS “ST. ANDREW’S”’ GOLF COAT 


Smartness, serviceability and adaptability are combined in this gar- 
ment. It is the ideal coat for shooting and for every form of exercise 
where freedom of arm and shoulder action are essential. It has the 
enthusiastic commendation of golfers, bowlers, trap and game shoot- 
ers, anglers and sportsmen generally. The slit seams, back and 
front, provide easy play for arms and shoulders. Designed and ex- 
clusively tailored by 
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able and desirable articles. : 

Smart-Woods Eiderdown Robes and Eider- 
down Sleeping Bags are made upon an entirely 
new system. Not like the ordinary down filled 
comforters there is absolutely no space or 
spaces one 1ota thinner than another. 

The interior construction to say the least 
is unique, being made up in a series of hollow 
tubes, (see illustration, ) into which the eider- 
down filling is mechanically blown. These 
tubes are so arranged that itisimpossible for 
the robe or bag to “bunch up,’ become 
lumpy or uneven when folded or rolled up or 
even at any time during use. 

In the manufacture of these Sleeping Bags 
and also in the Eiderdown Robe three es- 
sentials are given paramount consideration: 
Lightness, Durability and Warmth. Light- 
ness, that it may be safely and conveniently 
carried by those who travel great distances; 
warmth, that users can depend upon them 
always, no matter what change or how cold 
the climate will be; durability, in order that 
those whose occupation keeps them beyond 
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the rim of civilization for several years at a 
time will even unto the last day be as comfort- 
able in one of these Bags as in the earlier 
stages of their travels. 

Made up in the same manner as the Sleep- 
ing Bag, the Eiderdown Robe can be purchas- 
ed if desired at a cost of one dollar extra with 
clasps and rings which by simply fastening to- 
gether will form it into a bag and thus can be 
used as a sleeping bag or covering at night and 
is therefore a most valuable acquisition to any 
traveller’s kit. 

The above illustration shows exactly how 
the Eiderdown Sleeping Bag or Eiderdown 
Robe is made. 

Note the heavy duck outer layer on 
bottom and sides—guaranteed absolutely wa- 
terproof. The top or inside lining made of an 
exceptionally soft long staple pure wool kersey 
—-which goes far to help keep the sleeper warm 
and comfortable. Also note the inside dividing 
walls or partitions which are made of down- 
proof cambric that hold the eiderdown in 
equal divisions and in equal thicknesses. 


THE FAR NORTH 


AuGuUST WOLF 


Bronzed and bearded and garbed in the 
flowing robes of the Oblate order was Rev. 
Father Eduoard Guoy, superior of St. Isadore 
Mission at Fort Smith, at the 60th parallel of 
latitude, who during March spent some time at 
the mission in Edmonton on the way to Nantes, 
France, where he will visit his parents during 
the summer. 

“It seems good to be in civilization once 
more after 22 years in voluntary exile among 
the Cree Indians in Alberta’s hinterland,” 
Father Guoy said. ‘I have seen many new 
things since coming to Edmonton, the most 
interesting being the transformation of a 
crude viilage of the frontier type to a sub- 
stantially built city of 70,000 progressive 
people. 

“However, I feel I belong to the North and I 
expect to return to Fort Smith on my return 
next September, to pass the rest of my life 
among the Indians. I like the life in the open— 
it is the real life for people with red blood in 
their veins.” 

Fort Smith is on the Slave River in Mac- 
kenzie territory, just one and a half miles 
north of Alberta’s northern boundary, at 
latitude 60. It is 665 miles distant by rail and 
river, or one and a half times as far north of 
Edmonton as the capital of Alberta, the most 
northerly city on the north American con- 
tinent, is north of the international boundary. 

Father Guoy came on the river ice by dog 
team to Fort McMurray, a distance of 314 
miles. That part of the journey occupied two 
weeks, including a rest at Fort Chipewyan, on 
Lake Athabasca. From Fort McMurray to 
Athabasca, a distance of 256 miles, he came 


up the Athabasca River by horse sleigh, in 
company with O. L. Burdick, a fur buyer, and 
Joseph Odette, a trader of Fort McMurray. 


“While at Athabasca I saw the first auto- 
mobile,” Father Guoy said. “There are 
several machines at Grouard, at the head of 
Lesser Slave Lake, where they are used by 
settlers, prospectors and trappers. Such things 
were not dreamed of when as a young man of 
twenty-five I left for the north to work among 
the Cree Indians. Edmonton was then but a 
village. Of course, I have kept track of its 
growth through the newspapers, although we 
received papers orly during the summer by 
canoes and an occasional- steamboat, the 
winter mail carriers by dog teams confining 
themselves to letters.’ 


Father Guoy made light of a suggestion as 
to the remoteness of his northern station, and 
said he was not so badly off as some others. 


‘Fort Simpson, for instance’’, he added with 
a smile, “‘is more than 500 miles northwest of 
us, Fort McPherson, near the mouth of the 
N ackenzie river, is nearly 800 miles farther 
than Fort Simpson, toward the Arctic ocean. 
It is truly a country of magnificent distances, 
and we at Fort Smith feel by comparison quite 
on the edge of your frontier. 

“Tt is a good country around Fort Smith. 
We can raise No. 1 hard wheat, and the winter 
climate is not so severe but that horses can 
winter out along with the reindeer and buffalo. 
We are only 16 miles from Smith Landing, 
another settlement up the river, to the south, 
and we have telephone and wagon road con- 
nection with it.” 
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GOIN’ FISHIN’ 


Continued from Page 141 


In the cooler nights ofgSeptember we en- 
joyed other pout fishing, but there were no 
“pouting parties,’ with abundant sociability 
as in the springtime. Rather, a few congenial 
spirits would go off to the big lake, and with 
roaring fire for background and warm clothing 
to protect from the frosty air, fish half the 
night with undeterred pleasure. The Sep- 
tember fish were always “‘boosters’’, one and 
two pound specimens being the rule. Where 
in spring we caught a dozen, we were lucky to 
get a third as many, yet not infrequently the 
individuals were three times as large as those 
of the spring catch. There is something in- 
describably eyrie in these early autumn 
nights, yet that something gets into the blood 
of the true sportsman, and fills him with an 
exhilaration that no other emotion can equal. 
Far across the lake would come the cry of a 
loon, in those days haply not uncommon in the 
settled counties. This, mingled with the 
shrill bark of a fox and the hoot of a restless 
owl from the hemlock grove at our back, 
caused the youngsters if there were any of the 
party, to gather up a little closer to their eld- 
ers. I have in imagination, when trying to 
sleep in the great city, with the all-night 
traffic surging and beating upon the pavement 
beneath my window, often lived over those 
trips. Yes, I would like to go pout-fishing 
some cool night next September even though I 
could not get a nibble. I suspect a few of 
those ‘‘boosters” inhabit the big lake still. 

We deemed it jolly good fun to take the 
twenty-foot cane pole in hand and wade 
around in the shallows, making casts as far 
out as possible with the live shiner for bait, 
and then “skipping” for pickerel. The 
Eastern pickerel, a fish seldom weighing over 
two or three pounds, was the quarry we 
‘sought; and if we were fortunate enough to 
hook a good one out there in the water almost 
to our waists, it was a tug of war (with the 
chances in favor of the fish )to get him ashore. 
We did not care for a wetting, in fact it was 
quite welcome in those warm summer days. 


ATTACKED 


“Jack” Lessard and Walter Humberger, 
who are widely known as trappers in northern 
Alberta, when in Edmonton for supplies, this 
spring reported being attacked by a pack of 
wolves on the snow-covered ice on Sandy lake, 
one night the latter part of March. 

Travelling on sleds with a team of dogs 
from Wabasca to Fort McMurray, 283 miles 
north of Edmonton, they determined to cross 
Sandy Lake in the face of a storm. The snow 
was blinding and they lost their way. Dark- 
ness set in shortly afterward. 

Humberger, who was in the rear, noticed the 
wolves following and shouted to Lessard, who 


The dark cloudy weather ofg‘dog days” was 
always selected for this sort of fishing. Pick- 
erel will not take the bait so readily when the 
sun is bright. The pickerel taken from this 
lake were particularly handsome, due to the 
sandy shores and absence of mud along the 
bottom. I know of nothing in the piscatorial 
line more beautiful than some of the four- 
pound specimens I have taken there. Another 
lake nearby, shallow and of muddy appear- 
ance, was a more noted pickerel resort, but so 
many were caught through the ice in the 
winter that the summer fishing was rather 
poor. After the sport had ended at all the 
other points, even up to the time the ice began 
to form in the bays, we could catch pickerel at 
this muddy lake. As late as November, with 
our hooks baited with nothing more alluring 
than a piece of flesh cut from one of the fish 
caught, we often captured what we considered 
beauties. 

I remember the spring excursions far up the 
small brooks toward the mountains. Where 
the water ran white and foamy, we learned to 
drop the wiggling worm. One little pool at the 
foot of a miniature Niagara was pretty sure to 
yield a big one. If the law had established a 
mimimum legal size for the brook trout we 
were not aware of it. Any length from three 
inches up was fair quarry for our creel, i.e. 
coat pocket I have fished more noted streams 
for fontinalis, but with no more pleasure than 
re “‘Mountain Brook”’ in those dear gone 

ays. 

Some great man hath said “‘it takes little to 
satisfy the ignorant,’ and I suppose we were 
really ignorant of the delights of real angling. 
After all old Isaac Walton scarcely enjoyed 
better fishing than was ours, yet out of what 
he had he created a masterpiece of literature. 
While I cannot hope to produce a great book 
to celebrate these memories, nevertheless 
thoughts and feelings well up in my soul, as 
the mind turns backward, that, could I put 
them on paper, would do honor to the artistry 
of a Gilbert White. 


BY WOLVES 


emptied his pump gun at the pack. After 
that one of the animals leaped on Humber- 
ger’s back and bit at him repeatedly until laid 
low by a bullet from Lessard’s gun. The 
others skulked off. A few minutes later the 
storm lifted and the trappers were able to 
proceed to their destination. 

“IT have trapped in various parts of the 
northern country and the Peace River dis- 
trict,” Lessard said, “‘but being attacked by 
wolves is a new experience. There were at 
least a dozen in the pack. I thought they had 
us, but ‘the old reliable’ brought, home the 
bacon in the shape of a big pelt. 
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OUR MEDICINE BAG 


The vigorous campaign made in tne United 
States Senate lobbies by the devotees ot spring 
shooiing anxious to destroy the Fcderal 
Migratory Bird law recived a decided check 
when the attempt to reduce the appropriation 
for wild life protection from $50,000, failed by 
45 to 17. Recently the permanent Wild Life 
Protection Fund that is being raised by Prof. 
W. IT. Hornaday was increased by a subsc- 
ription from Mrs. Russcll Sage of $10,000. 
The income from this fund is “for use on the 
firing line throughout the next hundred years’”’. 
The first check from the income of this fund 
was sent to California, where a State-wide and 
bitter fight has been waging by the devotees 
of the sale of game, for the destruction of the 
Flint-Carey law, enacted last year. 


An important change in reorganization of 
the public works department was made at the 
last session of the Ontario Legislature as a 
result of which the work which heretofore has 
been carried on in the game and fisheries 
branch is now handled by a distinct depart- 
ment under direction of a deputy. The de- 
puty appointed is Mr. A. Shiriff. 


A new national park of ninety-five square 
miles in the railway belt of British Columbia 
has been established by order in Council. The 
new park is in the vicinity of Mount Revel- 
stoke, and borders on the Illecitlewaet River. 
It possesses striking natural beauty, including 
glaciers, great mountain peaks and waterfalls, 
and is one of the chief tourist resorts along the 
Canadian Pacific. 


Fishing operations during April on the 
Atlantic coast were greatly interrupted by 
rough weather, which prevailed throughout 
the whole month round Cape Breton and 
Prince Edward Island, as well as along the 
Gulf shore from Antigonish to Gaspe. Ice 
remained late in the bays and harbors. In 
some places the lobster season will be a month 
later than usual in opening. 

The bad weather conditions caused the lo-s 
of much lobster gear along the south and west 
shores of Nova Scotia. 

Three fishermen were reported lost on the 
banks from one of the vessels of the Lunen- 
burg fleet. 

The total pack of canned lobsters on the 
Atlantic coast from the 15th of November to 
the end of April was 17,158 cases; while the 
total shipment in shell was 36,614 ewts. 


During the corresponding period in the pre- 


ceding year the pack was 24,615, cases and 
the shipment in shell 52,528 ewts. It will thus 
be seen that the results of the lobster fishery 
so far this season fall considerably behind 
those for last year; but this is probably due 
entirely to the fact that, while the month of 


April this year was rough ali through, the 
second half of the same month last year was 
very favourable, and permitted fishing to 
become general all over. 

In northern British Columbia the weather 
conditions were fine. In the vicinity of Prince 
Rupert spring salmon have not been very 
plentiful this year. In the Queen Charlotte 
Islands’ district the Indians found halibut 
very scarce ali through the month. At the end 
of the month they began making preparations 
for the spring salmon fishing around Langara 
Island. 

Whaling at the Kyuoquot Station, Vancou- 
ver Island, has been fairly successful, but at 
Sechart Station very few whales have been 
taken, owing to stormy weather. 


Writing of the ways and means for prevent- 
ing a decrease in the supply of game, 
Bradshaw, Provincial game warden for Sask- 
atchewan, says: 

“What are we going to do about it? Our 
game laws, good as they are, and so well en- 
forced in the main by game guardians and 
members of the Royal North West Mounted 
police, will not alone save the game; our 


sportsmen will fail as they have done elsewhere; 


in fact, nearly every possible schem » has been 
tried and found wanting. If our citizens say 
the game must be saved, it will be saved. By 
citizens, we mean every man, woman and child 
in the province, nor sportsmen alone, as they 
represent only about five per cent. of our 
population and some of them are prone to 
hesitate when confronted with questions that 
might interfere with the so-called liberty they 
have hitherto enjoyed without regard to the 
future welfare of the game. The remaining 
95 per cent. of our population have just as 
much right to say what shall be done with our 
game as those who take their annual excursion 
in pursuit of it, and they must do their part 
if we are to maintain our desirable reputatior 
as a province where wild life abounds.” 


Ernest Thompson-Seton, and Maxwell 
Graham of Ottawa, visited the Cypress Hills, 
forty miles southeast of Redeliff, Alta, recently 
and will recommend that location as the site 
for a Dominion park. It is a beautiful region 
of hills, and rocks, and trees, and lakes, and 
plains, where the animal life of the prairie may 
be protected. The animals and birds now find 
a haven of refuge there, and are numerous. 
Rock Springs, twenty miles north of this place 
has been decided upon as the location for the 
antelope park, which the Dominion govern- 
ment will establish for the preservation of the 
remnant of the herds of antalop> that formerly 
ranged in Southern Alberta. Their numbers 
are now sadly depleted. 
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Beaver are protected in that portion of the 
Province of Manitoba lying to the south of the 
fifty-third parallel of north latitude; in that 
portion of the Province lying to the north of 
said parallel the open season is between the 
30th of April ard the 1st of November. 
Pheasant and quail are protected until 
October ist, 1920. For plover, woodcock, 
snipe and sandpiper the open seasor is be- 
tween the 15th of September and the Ist of 
December. For ducks the open season begins 
on the 15th of September and closes the Ist of 
December. 


With the April 25th issue of ‘“‘Canada’’ 
(the well-known illustrated weekly published 
in London and representing all the varied in- 


terests of the Dominion ) was presented a well | 


executed portrait in colour of Mr. Hugh A. 
Allan, President of the Allan Line. This is the 
first of a series of sumilar portrait supplements 
to Canada, each being accompanied by a letter 
press study of its subjects and the phase of 
Canadian life and work he represents. 


“During many years’ residence in the 
Canadian West” writes Mr. J. D. A. Evans of 
Crystal City, Man. “I have upon no previous 
occasion seen such a prodigious array of avian 
life as that presented at Rock Lake, Southern 
Manitoba on Friday the first day of May. 
The sight was unique for upon the water had 
gathered webfooted visitants en masse and the 
- sound of their voices was incessant. Mallard 
Gadwell, Teal and along the shore the piping 
tones of the Snipe. Hovering above them alla 
restless gull. The honk of the wild goose was 
missed. She doubtless having tarried awhile 
in the prairie lands to rest and visit a stubble 
field before soaring aloft and continuing her 
flight to a summer home in the confines of the 
Arctic Circle. Not alone from the waters was 
the message of summer announced but in the 
maple grove a myriad of song birds, prima 
donnas and master vocalists who had spent 
the winter in a southern clime, were making 
the woodlands vocal.” 


Officers of the department of fisheries, with 
the assistance of the Royal North West 
Mounted Police, will direct their endeavors 
in the future to better enforcement of the 
laws regulating angling in Alberta than in 
former years. 

J. D. Willson, provincial inspector of fisher- 
ies, in making tnis statement said that no 
license is required by settlers and other re- 
sidents angling for jackfish, pickerel, perch, 
gold eyes and other coarse fish, adding: 

“TI am sure that the following extracts from 
the fishery regulations, which apply to angling, 
will meet with the approval of all true sports- 
men, as well as by all settlers who have any 
regard and set any value on the natural re- 
sources of Alberta: 

“ “The use of spears, lights, firearms, dy- 
namite or other explosive material in killing 
fish is prohibited. a 

“*The use of bare unbaited hooks or 
grapnels is prohibited. 

“ “No river or creek shall be obstructed by 
any kind of dam or trap for the purpose of 
killing fish. 
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“Section 31. (a) Angling or trolling in 
waters frequented by trout, grayling or Rocky 
Mountain whitefish is prohibited, except 
under permit. ; ; 

***(b) Every British subject resident in the 
province for which it is issued shall be eligible 
for an angling and trolling permit. The an- 
nual fee for such permit shall be $1. =! 

“**(¢) Every non-resident snall be eligible 
for an angling and trolling permit, the fee on 
which shall be one dollar for a single day, or 
$5 for a season. 

***(d) In waters not frequented by trout, 
grayling or Rocky Mountain whitefish, ang- 
ling or trolling may be carried on by resident 
British subjects without a permit. : 

** “Section 32. (a) In the Red Deer River 


and its tributaries, and the North Saskatche-. 


wan river and its tributaries, no one shall fish 
for, catch or kill any trout, grayling or Rocky 
Mountain whitefish from September in each 
year to April following, both days inclusive. 
** “Section 34. (a) No one shall in one day 
catch or retain more than twenty-five cut- 
throat trout, rainbowtrout or Rocky Mountain 
whitefish, or of the different species named 
than will in the aggregate amount to more 
than twenty fish. . 
***(b) No one shall catch and retain more 
than ten lake trout in one day. 
‘““*(¢) No one shall, in one day, by angling 
or trolling catch or retain more than 25 Jack- 
fish, pickerel (dore), or of either of these 
species than will amount in the aggregate to 
twenty-five.’ ” : 
Mr. Willson said also that the law requiring 
a permit and fees for angling in waters fre- 
quented by trout, grayling or Rocky Moun- 
tain whitefish is more particularly with re- 
ference to the upper waters of the Saskatche- 
wan, Pembia, McLeod and Athabasca rivers 
and their tributaries. Trout are often found 
in the vicinity of Edmonton. 


The Aransas Pass Tarpon Club with head- 
quarters at Tarpon Inn, Port Aransas, Texas 
holds its eighth annual angling tournament 
from March 1st to December 1st. This club 
which was organized in 1907 for the purpose 
of encouraging the use of light tackie in taking 
Tarpon had a very successful season in 1913 
and expect the season of 1914 to be even great- 
er. A list of the cups, medals and prizes of- 
fered as well as other information concerning 
the Club may be procured on applying to J. E. 
Cotter, Port Aransas, Texas. 


Information concerning tourist, fishing and 
hunting resorts reached by the Grand Trunk 
System is given in “The Playgrounds of 
Canada”’ an attractive, illustrated treatise 
recently issued by the General Passenger 
Department of the G. T. R. The districts 
mentioned include the eastern coast of Lake 
Huron, Lakes Simcoe, and Couchiching, 
Muskoka Lakes, Magnetawan River, Lake 
Nipissing and French River, Timagami, The 
30,000 islands of Georgian Bay, Algonquin 
Park, Kawartha Lakes, Rideau River and 
Lakes, etc., etc. 


_ “Summer Provinces by the Sea”’ is the title 
given to a three hundred page, finely illus- 
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trated, and well written publication recently 
issued by the Intercolonial and Prince Ed- 
ward Island Railways. The descriptive matter 
it contains with reference to tne vacation re- 
sources of Eastern Quebec and the Maritime 
Provinces of Canada is entertainingly pre- 
sented and includes much that is of historic, 
literary and geographic interest both to the 
pro-pective tourist and to the general reader 
who is fortunat« enough to come across a copy 
of this publication. The illustrations are very 
profuse, the typography excellent and the 
whole a most creditable production and an in- 
teresting addition to Canadian railway litera- 
ture. 


The Canadian Pacific Railway has recently 
issued a new folder “‘Fishing and Hurting’, 
which is of genuine interest and valuc to the 
sportsman. Illustrated sketches of the various 
big game animals, game birds, small game and 
fish, with reference to the Provinces in which 
they arc most abundant, preface a concise 
compilation of information concerning lishing 
Waters, Haunts of Big Game, Camping Out- 
fitters, Guides, etc., etc.. along the line of the 
C. P. R. This book should prove invaluable 
as a reference for sportsmen who contcmplate 
making arrangements for an outing in any of 
the districts served by this line and who wish 
to obtain information with the least possible 
delay and difficulty. 


Sportsmen who are interested in hearing of 
new and unexplored districts where good fish- 
ing and hunting are a ccrtainty will be in- 
terested in reading the new folder issued by the 
Canadian Northern Railway, ‘““Where to Fish 
and Hunt,” which in concise, detailed fashion 
gives to the sporismen just the information he 
desires regarding the various territories from 
Quebec to Albcrta through which the Cana- 
dian Northern passes. Some good illustra- 
tions add to the attractiveness of this publi- 
cation. 


On the fox ranch of Jackson and Sutherland, 
Port Burwell, Ont., a Northern Cross female 
fox had a litter of five young foxes on April 
18th and on April 29th she dug a hole under 
the fox house and removed her young there. 
It gave the owners quite a scare but no harm 
resulted. 


Messrs. Peden Bros., Sporting Goods 
Dealers of Victoria, B. C. have kindly for- 
warded us a photograph of their window dis- 
play of prizes offercd at the dog show which 
was held the 14th and 15th of April and at 
which there was an entry of 337 dogs. 


With the objects of protecting and pre- 
serving fishing in certain Vancouver Island 
waters and of providing means of recreation, 
exercise and amusement for members, a society 
to be called the Cowichan Angling Club, is in 
the process of formation. 

Already a hundred or more enthusiastic 
ane ere have expressed a wish to become mem- 
bers. 


The sportsmen directly interested in the 


formation of the society have been actuated 
by the belief that it might be of great help in 
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guarding against the illegal catching and de- 
stroying of the fish, by which some of the 
choice resorts are being depleted. Dynamti- 
ting, particularly in the vicinity of logging 
camps, and netting, for instance, are suspected 
to be quite commonly practiced. The society, 
also, will work to evolve, and have carried out, 
some practical scheme for re-stocking. f 

In the tentative copy of by-laws, which will 
be presented for the approval of the society 
on its formal inception, it is stated: “The 
entire control and management of the society 
shatl be vested in the directors...... The dir- 
ectors shail have power (c) to use the funds of 
the society in improving and developing as they 
may see fit, for angling purposes, the Che- 
mainus River, Cowichan River, Cowichan 
Lake, Koksilab River, situated in Vancouver 
Island; and streams tributary to said waters, 
and other streams and waters in the vicinity 
thereof. (d) To take from time to time such 
steps as they may dcem expediert for the pro- 
motion, preservation and protection of angling 
in said waters, and for enforcing the obser- 
vance of the laws and regulations of the Pro- 
vince of British Columbia and the Dominion 
of Canada regarding fishing in said waters, 
and for the prosecution of persons offending 
against such laws or regulations, and for such 
purposes, or any of them, to employ such 
agents or servants as they may think fit, and 
to fix and pay the remuncration of such 
agents or servants.” 


Besides being one of the wealthiest towns 
in the United States, Brookline, Mass., has 
an ambition to be a bird sanctuary. 

The forestry Commission began it when it 
placed a hundred nest boxes in trees through- 
out the town, members of the Brookline Bird 
Club promising to watch them. The State 
Fish and Game Commission has sent its 
wardens into the towns to stop the shooting 
of birds, and the annual town meeting author- 
ized the Selectmen to appoint a special bird 
warden. 

All this activity is largely aimed to get 
effective aid in the fight with various insects 
that prey on vegetation. The gypsy moth 
and the brown-tail moth have been fought 
with vigor and much suecess. Now it is the 
leopard moth that is feared, and it is to in- 
crease the number of feathered foes of all 
these insects that the Forestry Department 
is not only putting up free apartments for 
woodpeckers and other hole-nesting birds on 
private property, where people agree to watch 
and report on them, but they are also putting 
up similar boxes along the public streets and 
in the public grounds. 

The officials say that nowadays people so 
clean up the dead wood and so carefully prune 
the shade and orchard trees that hole-nesting 
birds have no chance for a home under or- 
dinary conditions. They look in vain for 
suitable nesting sites and regretfully pass on 
to more favorable regions, leaving city shade 
trees a prey to pests. 

The Brookline Bird Club, which though 
less than a year old, has 300 members, is now 
holding an exnibition in the town hall to 
stimulate public interest in bird life. There 
they show handsomely mounted specimens 
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of the native birds and an interesting variety 
of bird boxes, feeding stations, and bird baths. 
Many of the bird houses were made by pupils 
in the town schools, some of them so well con- 
structed and finished as to rival the product 
of professionals. 


During the first week in May fishermen at 
Bayfield, a village 12 miles south of Goderich, 
Ont., sold eight tons of fish, valued at $800, to 
Buffalo dealers. On May 9th John Toms 
lifted his nets and found an extraordinary 
catch. When weighed it topped the scales at 
8,000 pounds. This fish under che worst cir- 
cumstances brings five cents per pound. 
Owing to the heavy ice staying in the lake 
later tha usual the fishermen were unable to 
start early in the seascn, and many said that 
the }est month of the year—April—was lost 
in covseaucuce. Mr. Jas. Sturgeon, of Bay- 
_ ald, also had some excellent catches. 


Mr. Gordon Gooderham, owner of a large 
farm near Clarkson’s which bears the family 
name, has let loose some 12 pairs of Hungarian 
partridges in the neighborhood with the idea 
that these little imported game birds may make 
themselves at home in the surrounding woods 
and fields and eventually provide sport for the 
farmers in the shooting season. 


The liberator of the partridges has asked 
all his neighbors to co-operate with him in 
protecting the birds until they have had a 
chance to increase. To accomplish this and to 
restrain gunners who are constantly trespass- 
ing on the farmers’ bush, shooting the few 
black squirrels there are and hunting rabbits 
with ferrets, Mr. Gooderham has distributed 
for his neighbors to nail up in their woods signs 
bearing the legend, “Shooting prohibited.” 


The report for 1913 of the commissioner of 
agriculture in Prince Edward Island contains 
statistics that show the importance of the fox 
farming industry in that province. Under the 
authority of a statute passed in that year to 
change the mode of taxation of young foxes, 
an enumeration was made last August, and it 
was found that there were two hundred and 


seventy-seven ranches, stocked with foxes’ 


young and old at the aggregate value of fifteen 
million dollars. Some idea of the local im- 
portance of fox ranching may be obtained 
from the fact that the aggregate value of all 
the ordinary farm live stock on the island was, 
at the census of 1911, less than seven and a 
half millions: just half of the value ot the foxes. 


The report notes a falling off in the increase 
of young foxes in 1913, attributing it to a 
phenomenal heated term near the end of April. 
Care has since been taken to improve the 
ventilation of the dens, and as the foxes are 
hardy and healthy animals, and there has 
never been any epidemic disease among them, 
confidence is expressed that the industry will 
continue in its present favorable position. 
Fur farming has been widened to include the 
rearing of beaver, raccoon, mink, muskrat, 
sable and fisher, as well as the sheep that pro- 
duces Persian lamb fur. The people of Prince 
Edward are assured that fur production is 
likely to become a great world industry, in 
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which Prince Edward Island has been a pion- 
eer. 

The reports of fox fur sales in London, 
England, for March of this year contain 1m- 
portant lessons for the fox rancher. A very 
large proportion of the pelts offered were of the 
pure black variety, and owing to a falling off 
in the demand for this class prices went very 
low. The explanation given is that black skins 
may be very successfully imitated by dyeing, 
while the silver black variety does not lend 
itself to imitation. The highest price paid for 
one pelt of this sort was over eighteen hundred 
dollars. Such skins are admired for their 
sheen, the beauty and length of tneir overhairs 
and the quality of theirunderwool,.and for the 
present at least this description applies to by 
far the greater number of Prince Edward 
Island foxes. 


Archdeacon Whittaker of Fort McPherson 
in far northern Canada has recently returned 
from a furlough. While in Edmonton he was 
asked as to the future of that country and 
stated that wnile in view of the many great 
changes that had taken place in the west he 
did not care to prophecy, it was his opinion 
that there was not a future for the far north 
except as a fur bearing region. If it were pos- 
sible the animals should be conserved. At 
present there is very little restriction on the 
catching of fur. The Eskimos, he stated, were 
better in this respect than the Indians. The 
Archdeacon who has spent some years both at 
Herschell Island and at Fort McPherson, says 
that they can get the Eskimo to see the benefit 
of avoiding early trapping and he will not set 
his traps until after November Ist when the 
fur is good and fetches top prices. Th Indian, 
on the other hand, as soon as he sees a fox or 
mink will set his trap and kill them, no matter 
what the time of year. 


_ The Canadian Fisheries. 

An interesting review ot the fisheries of 
Canada is contained in the recent report of the 
Department of Marine and Fisheries. Cana- 
dians may claim without exaggeration to have 
the most extensive fisheries in the world; the 


waters in and around Canada contain the. 


principal commercial food fishes in greater 
abundance than the waters of any other part 
of the world. The extraordinary fertility of our 
own waters is abundantly proved by the fact 
that, apart from salmon, all the lobsters, 
herring, mackerel and sardines, nearly all the 
haddock, and many of thecod, hake and pol- 
lock landed in Canada are taken from within 
our territorial waters. 

The coast line of the Atlantic provinces, 
from the Bay of Fundy to the Straits of Belle 
Isle, without taking into account lesser bays 
and indentations, measures over 5,000 miles; 
and along this great stretch are to be found 
innumerable natural harbours and coves, in 
many of which valuable fish are taken in co- 
siderable quantities with little effort. On the 
Pacific coast, the province of British Columbia 
owing to its immense number of islands, bays 
and fiords, which form safe and accessible 
harbours, has a sea-washed shore of 7,000 
miles. Along this shore and within the limits 
of the territorial waters, there are fish and 
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LET CLARK’S CATER 


for your summer camp and enjoy the cuisine of the best chefs. 


~!I 
Pie 
WwW 


SOUPS—Chateau Brand Concentrated in all var- 
ieties deliciously flavoured. 


Irish Stew, Stewed Kidney, 
Beefsteak and Onions, Cooked Tripe, Corned Beef 
Hash, etc., and Clark’s Celebrated Pork and 
Beans. 


COLD LUNCH—Corned and Roast Beef, Lunch 
Ham, Lunch and Ox Tongues in tins or glass, Jellied 
Hocks, English Brawn, Boneless Chicken, Pig's Feet, 
Potted and Devilled Meats, etc. 


MINCEMEAT PLUM PLUDDING 


Clark’s Tomato Ketchup. No finer or more 
appetizing ketchup on the market. Absolutely pure. 


W. CLARK, LIMITED - MONTREAL 


Our Expert Casting Line 


Hard Braided of the Highest aoe of Silk. The 
Strongest Line of its size in the World. Used by 
Mr. Decker in contest with Mr. Jamison. Nuf sed. 

Every Line Warranted. 50 Yard Spools $1.00. 


\\) _ Trout Flies 


For Trial—Send Us 


for an assorted dozen. = 
Regular price... .24c. Quality A 


for an assorted dozen. = 
eis asnica =: .60c. Quality B 


for an assorted dozen. g 
Regular price... .84c. Quality C 


for an assorted ‘dozen. : 
Regular price. .96c. Bass Flies 


c 
c 
Cc 
c 
cena pe 45 Gauze Wing 


‘Star 
Brand” 
Ham 
and 
Bacon 


have beea on the market for over fifty 
years and are known from Atlantic to 
Pacific for their uniform excellent 
quality. 


18 
30 
60 
65 
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2 


for an assorted eae English 


Regular price. 
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If your grocer does not keep these 
in his stock, write us direct. 


C= Steel Fishing Rods 
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Made under Government Inspection. 


F.W. Fearman Co. 
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mammals in greater abundance, probably 
than elsewhere in the whole world. 

In addition to this immense salt-water fish- 
ing area, we have in our numerous lakes no 
less than 22,000 square miles of water, abun- 
dantly stocked with many species of ex- 
cellent food fishes. In this connection, it may 
be pointed out that the area of the distinctly 
Canadian waters of what are known as ihe 
Great lakes—Superior, Huron, Erie and 
Ontario—forms only one-fifth part of the total 
arca of the larger fresh-water lakes of Canada. 


The fisheries of the Atlantic coast may be 
divided into two distinct classes: the deep-sea 
and the inshore or coastal fisheries. 

The deep-sea fishery is pursued in vessels of 
from 40 to 100 tons, carrying crews of from 
12to20men. The fishing grounds worked on 
are the several barks, which lie from 20 to 90 
miles off the Canadian coast. The style of 
fishivg is that of “trawling” by hook and line. 
The bait used is chiefly herring, squid and 
capelin; and the fish taken are chiefly cod, 
haddock, hake, pollock and halibut. 

The inshore or coast fishery is carried on in 
small boais with crews of from two to three 
wen; also in a class of small vessels with 
crews of from four to seven men. The means 
of capture employed by boat fishermen are 
gill-reis, hooks and lines, both sand-line and 
trawl; and from the shore are operated trap- 
nets, haul-scines and weirs. The commercial 
tood fishes taken inshore are the cod, hake, 
haddock, pollock, halibut, herring, mackerel, 
alewife, shad, smelt, flounder and_ sardine. 
The most extensive lobster fishery known is 


carried on along the whole of the eastern shore. 


of Canada, whilst excellent oyster beds exist 
in many parts of the Gulf of St. Lawrence, 
notably on the north coast of Prince Edward 
Island, and in the Northumberland Strait. 


The salmon fishery is, of course the pre- 
dominant on? on the Pacific coast; but a very 
extensive halibut fishery is carried on in the 
northern waters of British Columbia in large 
well-equipped steamers and vessels. The 
method of capture is by trawling, dories being 
used for setting and hauling the lines, as in the 
Atlantic deep-sea fishery. Herring are in very 
great abundance on the Pacific coast, and 
provide a plentiful supply of bait for the 
halibut fishery. 

In the inland lake fisheries, the various 
means of capture in use are gill-nets, pound- 
nets, seines and hook-and-line to a great ex- 
tent. The principal commercial fishes caught 
are whitefish, trout, pickerel, pike, sturgeon 
and fresh water herring—the latter in the 
Great Lakes of Ontario only. 


A Saskatchewan local paper gives the fol- 
lowing receipt for gopher poison: 

Dissolve one and one half ounces of stry- 
chnine sulphate in a quart of hot water, add a 
quart of molasses and a teaspoonful of oil of 
anise. Thoroughly heat and mix the liquid. 
While hot, pour it over a bushel of clean wheat 
and mix completely in a tight vessel. Then 
mix ina few pounds of fine meal to take up the 
moisture and adhere to the grain. Let it 
stand over night and then distribute about a 
teaspoonful in a hole. 
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The Report of the Commissioner of Domin-_ 
ion Parks, Mr. J. B. Harkin, for the year end- 
ing March 1913 was recently brought out 
and shows in detail the substantial progress 
that has been made during the year in the 
matter of development work. 


The third power boat race in the series of 
five to be run for the handsome sterling silver 
shield offered by Messrs. Norton Griffiths 
Company, will be run in St. John Harbor, on 
Friday, July 17th, at 7 p.m. 

The race is open to the world for power 
boats 40 fect and under, and it is expected that 
some fast boats will enter from among the 
motor boat fleets of the New England States. 

All entries should be sent to Mr. Harold 
Allison, Sccretary of the Eastern Canada 
Section of the Amcrican Power Boat As- 
sociation, St. John, N. B. 


The matter of firearms is important on 
every trip a hunter takes but it is doubly so 
when ihe trip is through a wild, uninhabited~ 
country, such as Colonel Roosevelt traversed 
in Brazil. The Colonel is an experienced 
“long-trip’’ hunter and his firearms were 
selected from the standpoint of serviceability 
and durability. Ii is interesting to hunters, 
therefore, to know thai the shotgun, on which 
he places greatest reliance is his Fox 12-gauge 
shotgun. This is the gun which he carried 
with him on his African trip and which he 
speaks of as ‘‘the finest gun made.” Despite 
Lhe severe usage to which it was put, this gun 
has never been returned for repairs or over- 
hauling of any sort. 


Marine Glue is said by its makers to be ab- 
solutely waterproof and a deck painted with 
a heavy coat of hot glue is waterproof even 
before the canvas is applied. The operation 
of laying the canvas in the glue by ironing it 
with a hot flat iron draws a portion of the glue 
up into the pores of the canvas, filling and 
waterproofing it, so no water can soak into it 
or the wood beneath. Jeffrey's No. 7 Black 
Marine Glue, Waterproof Liquid Glue or 
Special Canoe Glue is recommended for ap- 
plying canvas to decks, tops of cabins and for 
covering canvas boats, canoes and flying boats. 
L. W. Ferdinand & Co., 201 South Street, 
Boston, Mass., are the manufacturers. 


_ Although the New York Fire Department 
has many novel devices for life rescue work,— 
among them scating and extension ladders, 
life nets, smoke helmets, etc.—among the most 
interesting is the life line gun. From this gun, 
a line fitted with a plug or harpoon much the 
same as that used by the life savers of the sea 
and in the whaler’s cannon, is fired. Because 
of the great accuracy and dependability re- 
quired in this branch of the life savers’ work 
a .44 cal. Remington is used to fire the life line. 
At times it is necessary to shoot this line into a 
window several stories from the ground or over 
the roofs of buildings. A very light carrier line 
is used, but to this line is attached a heavier 
line capable of carrying enormous weights. 
The heavy line is easily pulled up and made 
fast, when the well trained fireman is able to 
slide down with the rescued persona. 
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You'll N Bad One 


On Your Vacation 


To keep you comfortable in the cool morning air or in the 
chill of the evening, with no detriment to your personal 
appearance. 
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Shaker Knit 
SWEATER COATS 


made of soft Australian Merino wool combine a warmth 
and dressiness which cannot be equalled. 


Sleeves and pockets are knit to the body of the coat and 
and will not pull away as is the case with cheap sweater 
coats. A high collar is added for extra comfort which 
may be worn either up or down. 


A “‘Ceetee’’ Sweater Coat can be put in a corner of your 
suit case and will be your most welcome travelling com- 
panion. Get one today from your dealer or write us direct. 


The C. Turnbull Co. of Galt Limited, 6 N. Water St., Galt, Ont. 


Also manufacturers of ““CEETEE” Underclothing, Turnbull’s Ribbed Underwear for ladies 
and chitidren and Turnbull's ‘‘M”’ Bands for infants. 
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Fine Pure Wool 


Jaeser Summer Shirts Have A Distinctive Style 


All material used is first approved by our expert analytical 
chemist. 

It is all Wool, listed for Quality, Purity and Durability. 
The designs are selected with the greatest care in a great 
variety of colorings and effects. 

Perfect workmansnip makes a perfect garment from per- 
fect material. 

See them at any Jaeger store or agency. 


Dr JAEGER v2" €. 


TORONTO MONTREAL WINNIPEG 


| For Sale at Jaeger Stores and Agencies throughout the Dominion 
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A Reply to Mr. Hicks. 
Editor, ROD AND GUN :— 

I have just read Mr. J.-S. Hicks’ letter 
querying one or two of my remarks re the 
wolverine. I like the spirit of Mr. Hicks’ 
letter, and only wish that others, experienced 


in the ways of the woods, would come forward - 


in the same genial spirit when they happen to 
have views to express. Though, as Mr. 
Hicks says, I may be quite wrong in alleging 
that the wolverine is capable of discharging 
an evil smelling fluid over such meat as it 
desires to retain for its own consumption, this 
theory was not advanced by me without good 
reason, and experience in support of it. 

In 1911 I was told by a Quebec Frenchman 
on whose word I could rely that this un- 
questionably does happen, and that he him- 
self had once witnessed it. A year later I was 
assured by a Labrador Missionary, Mr. G. A. 
Hunter, that the wolverine will strike the 
Indian cache lines and pollute the whole line. 

The only question on which I have not been 
able to satisfy myself, concerns the nature of 
the polluting fluid. We may expect an animal 
so nearly related to the skunk to possess 
abnormally developed musk glands, but 
whether the fluid used is musk, b'le from the 
stomach, or ordinary urine, I have been un- 
able to discover. Urine is always used for 
marking the caches. 

With regard to the appearance of the beast, 
it is generally known that a wolverine seen in 
a wild state appears wet, and bedraggled. I 
have seen two wild wolverines; the first near 
Arrowhead Lak2, B. C. was so short-sighted 
that it walked right up to our canoe. I query 
Mr. Hicks’ statement as to the wolverine (or 
any other animal-excepting the Fisher ) feed- 
ing habitually upon Porcupine. be 
Yes, wolverine exist much further North 
than deer. I think these animals are capable 
of considerable activity in light timber. 

Thanking Mr. Hicks for his criticism. 

Yours etc., 
H. Mortimer Batten. 
Burnsall, England. 


What to Feed Trout Fry. 
Editor, ROD AND GUN :— 

I am stocking a trout stream with fry. 
What is the best food as I understand they 
require feeding? 

In some article I have read ‘‘fish biscuit” 
has been mentioned. What is it? Where may 
I obtain it? Does it require daily visits for 
feeding or cana supply be put in that will keep 
for a few days? Our stream is between two 
and three miles away. Thanking you in ad- 
vance, 

Yours truly, 
W. L. Sutherland. 
New Hamburg. 


Edit. Note.—In order to satisfactorily ans- 
wer your question re feeding trout fry 
it would be necessary for you to give par- 
ticulars regarding the water intended to 
be stocked. On referring your enquiry to 
an expert however it is suggested that 
generality speaking trout fry turned into 
suitable streams do not require feeding at 
all provided the stream is in natural con- 
dition, shaded by bushes and contains a 
proper proportion of aquatic plants. 
Under such circumstances there would be 
sufficient insect food to supply a reason- 
able number of fish. If however food is 
lacking the fry may be fed on boiled liver, 
beef brains, hearts or lights ground up fine 
and thrown in about twice a week. We 
do not know what is meant by “‘fish bis- 
cuit” for trout but a biscuit made from 
oatmeal and crushed fine is sometimes 
used. The liver, etc, is said to be better. 
It is a good plan, our informant tells us, 
to hang up baskets of wire netting at in- 
tervals along a stream and in these bas- 
kets place any sort of carrion. Flies will 
deposit their eggs in this and the resulting 


maggots will drop in the water, forming — 


splendid feed for young trout. 


Rice Lake Ducks Overestimated 
Editor, ROD AND GUN :— 


_ The game Overseer here, Mr. J. R. McAl- 
lister, wishes me to write you contradicting 
the report that appeared during April in Tor- 
onto dailieS which said that ten market hunters 
had killed 12,500 ducks on Rice Lake during 
the season of 1913. Mr. McAllister was born 
and brought up here and I have hunted here 
for 30 years—as well as writing and picturing 
the wild duck for Natural History work. 
Never in any year we know of, even when Rice 
Lake was in its prime, was any such number 
killed. I do not think any hunter in one sea- 
son ever took more than 500—and that was 
years ago when ducks were very much more 
plentiful than they are now. In 1913, al- 
though there were many hunters, I should say 
200 guns during the season, none scored 
largely. At least 100 guns drew blanks. 
Roughly speaking, but gauged on daily 
knowledge of the shooting done here the other 
hundred did as follows: 


00 NG Sas ote ee eae 250 
ee, RR re eB oe v/s ore, dS 400 

NO WOO cae Raa oa eee eae ae ee 1000 

AO ee Uta nicht Lee eee ne eee 1250 

Greg A OER asin Jee” setae See a | 620—3520 


and I think I am fully 1000 ducks too liberal in 
my estimate, but I want to allow for all classes. 

_It is a pity such uninformed writers should 
give items to the press—I hope I am not 
puncturing a friend—but readers, picturing 
the air literally filled with ducks, will hie them- 
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You'll want good boots 


Thev’ll have to be pliable, tough, noiseless, water- 
proof, soft, comfortable and durable. Then order 4 
pair of our peerless sporting boots— 


PALMER’S 
‘*‘Moose Head Brand’’ 


and cet the best in Jeather, best in workmanship, 
best in service. We have been over thirty years 
specializing in this class of 
footwear and make nothing 
but high quality goods. All 
leather used by us is tanned 
in our own yards by our im- 
proved secret process. Ev- 
ery pair hand sewn—costs 
more but we have _ to 
maintain our reputation. 
Write today for catalogue 
“R”—free on request. We 
can fillordersonshort notice. 


John Palmer Co., 

Limited 
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Going Fishing ? 


N.B. 


= \Don’t Row— 
> | Just Fish | 


JF ‘sca pe ali about oars 
y 


and paddles on your 
next fishing trip—iet | 
} a Caille Portable Boat [| 
i Motor take care of the 
> “rowing ” Simply clamp it 
» to your square or pointed [. 
stern boat—give the fly | 

whee! half a turn and you're off at the 

rate of seven to nine miles “n hour, or 

slow enough to trollif you desire The . ‘ 


Gille Portable Boat Motor 


is steered by a rudder like a launch — not by 
the propeller The rudder isof our stone-dodg- 
ing type. The propeller is weedless and Is pro 

_ tected by a strong fin. Motor develops 2H P. 
and will readily tow 2 or 3 other boats ecarry- | 
ing several passengers each Can be easily ad 

_ jJusted to any angle or depth of stern. Weighs 

, about 50 lbs Can be easily carried to boat 

4 renter and attached to rented boat Send for 

| catalog — get the details 


f 
/ We Also Build Larger Engines | 


4 ranging in size from 2 to 30H. P in one to four 
| cylinder types for launches of any description 
’ Ask for special catalog. 


Caille Perfection Motor Co., hs 
1416 Caille St., } 


Detroit, Mich. &: 
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Split Bamboo with and without Steel Cen- 
tre are the Lightest—the Most Perfectly 
Balanced and Most Durable in the world. 


‘“Hardys” are Fishing Rod and Tackle Makers to 
H.M. King George V. and all leading Anglers 


H.M. King 
George V. 
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in the World. 
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selves this way next fall, with thousands of 
shells—looking, looking, looking, for those ten 
market hunters that killed 1250 ducks apiece. 
Sincerely yours, 
Bonnycastle Dale. 
Gore’s Landing, Ont. 


The Seal Fishery Disaster 
Editor, ROD AND GUN :— 

I have posted to your address under 
separate cover a few papers which will give 
you an idea of the extent of our loss at the seal 
fishery this year, but I fear that we are not at 
the end of it yet as one of our steamers stiul 
out reports (Apr. 15th) passing a lot of 
wreckage which goes to show that another ship 
has met with a mishap. We hope however 
that it was washed off her deck, and that she 
may turn up yet. The lost men are among the 
best and bravest we have who never think 
about the danger of the great risk they run 
every day to get a living. They say, them- 
selves, that if they stopped to think of that 
their families would starve. These men when 
they leave home in the morning never know 
whether they will see home and dear ones 
again or not and become so used to danger 
that they simply never think of it. 

A large number of valuable live foxes have 
been taken this spring and most of our fox 
ranches are fairly well stocked so the ranchers 
expect to have quite a number of cubs. As 
near as we can tall there is about one million 
dollars worth of foxes in captivity and should 
cubs come along as expected the amount will 
be greatly added to in June. 

The Section in the Game and Fishery 
Board Acts which relates to the prohibition 
by any person of the export from Newfound- 
land of any live fox or foxes except such as 
have been bred in fox farms in this colony 
under a penalty not exceeding one thousand 
dollars for each fox so exported, and confis- 
cation of such fox, is to be rescinded. 


W.A.B. Sclater. 
St. Johns, Nfld. 


Exportation of Yukon Foxes Restricted 
Editor, ROD AND GUN :— 


It will deubtless be of interest to many of 
your fox ranching readers to know that the 
Yukon Council at its recent session closed the 
door to the unrestricted exportation of foxes 
from the Yukon territory. 

Clause 3 of the new ordinances says: 
“Young foxes shall not be taken in any way 
between April Ist and June Ist.” 

Clause 4, provides for present owners of 
captive foxes registering them within two 
months and thus securing permit to export 
from the Territory. 

Clause 5, prohibits exportation of any live 
fox not born in captivity or which has been in 
captivity at least two years and then only 
under permit. 

Clause 6 says: “Before any permit for ex- 
porting any live fox is granted there shall be 
filed with the person issuing such permits a 
statutory declaration by the owner of such fox 
or his agent that such fox has either been born 
in captivity or has been in captivity for at least 
two years. Such declaration to specify the 
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kind and color of each fox to be exported. The 
fee for each permit issued shall be $5.00. 

It is now up to fox ranchers outside the 
Yukon desiring to secure animals from _ this 
Territory, themselves individually or collect- 
ively to start ranches here for the two year 
holding, breeding and raising of the new stock 
needed to re-invigorate their present ho!dirgs 
in more southern latitudes. 

There is no time to be lost in making ar- 
rangements for securing this spring’s litters. 

In this connection I shall be glad to cor- 
respond with any parties interested. 

Yours truly, 
J. W. Hansfield. 
Dawson, Y. T. 


‘““A Useless Fish Eating Bird.” 
Editor, ROD AND GUN:— 

Please find enclosed $1.50 covering a yearly 
subscription to Rod and Gun. 

I read in your March issue a letter entitled 
“Shoot that Loon,” by Mr. D. W. Pilkington, 
who criticized Mr. Alfred Horsey’s letter in the 
December issue entitled ‘““Why Persecute the 
Loon?” <As Mr. Pilkington wants to know 
what other anglers think on this subject I take 
this opportunity to say that I heartily agree 
with him and can confirm what he says about 
the voracious appetite of the loon and its love 
of fresh trout. Although we are not bothered 
to any great extent in the vicinity of Van- 
couver by the loon, in the Gulf Islands they get 
in their destructive work. Mr. Horsey says 
every man’s and every woman’s hand 1s 
against the loon. I can only say I hope so. I 
cannot bring myself to see that the loon, which 
is not edible and is a useless, fish-eating bird, 
should be protected. There is no reason for 
tnis—looking at the question from an angler’s 
point of view, which view is undoubtedly not 
Mr. Horsey’s. 

We get quite good sport fishing in the 
creeks and streams of North Vancouver, the 
best flies being March Brown, Brown Hackle, 
Montreal, Black Gnat and Silver Moth 
mounted on gut cast. In the early spring live 
bait is used with success. 

Yours truly, 
4 Piscator”’ 
North Vancouver, B. C. 


A B. C. Subscriber Talks About* Mountain 
Lions 


Editor, ROD AND GUN:— 


I have been a subscriber to your magazine 
for two years and over and much enjoy the 
letters giving the opinions of different men on 
different subjects. Although I have some- 
times disagreed with some of them I have up 
to the present refrained from butting in but I 
see it is quite the rule so here is where I get in 
(maybe the wastepaper basket ). 

In the article on Rocky Mountain felines 
the writer is evidently away off his reckoning 
or else you have made a typographical error. 
According to my experience, so far as the 
mountain lion is concerned at least, it is mis- 
leading to state that a lion measuring ten feet 
from nose to tip of tail would weigh 400 
pounds. As I write there reposes on a stand 
before me the head of one which I secured six 
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weeks ago and mounted, and one could scarce- 
ly imagine that head on a 400 pound body. 
Although it measured nine feet, s1x inches and 
was very fat it did not weigh more than 125 
pounds at most. ; . 

In Vancouver Island they will average nine 
feet and weigh 100 pounds on an average. I 
have carried one measuring nine feet for a 
mile taking it home to skin it, and it weighed 
only 150 pounds. : 

With my dog, Buster, a picture of which 
was shown in your magazine about a year ago, 
I have got seven of these big cats in this 
vicinity within the past two years. I have also 
had some experience with them in the Rocky 
Mountains in Colorado where they are some- 
what larger. There I have seen one twelve 
feet, six inches long but he would not weigh 
more than 175 pounds at most. 

I cannot agree with the writer referred to 
that mountain lions are nocturnal in their 
habits, having found that they feed or hunt 
most when the deer are lying down which is 
mostly in the daytime. I have followed the 
big cats until 6 o’clock in the evening then hit 
their trail again at daylight next morning and 
they had not travelled a mile during that time. 
This has accurred not once, but often. All 
that I have ever got were travelling and hunt- 
ing in the daytime. 

Hoping I have not taken too much of your 
space and hoping also to hear from others on 
this subject, wishing your magazine much 
success, I remain, 

Yours truly, 


Calvin Thompson. 
Campbell River, B. C. 


Edit. Note.—An error in transcription is re- 
sponsible for Max MacD’s statement in 
the April issue of Rod and Gun regarding 
the weight of the mountain lion. The 
author of the article writes that the keep- 
er of the cages at Banff, Alta., however, 
is authority for the statement that a lion 
about ten feet in length from nose to tip 
of tail would weigh 300 pounds. Super- 
intendent Brown at Waterton lakes, a 
man with 50 years’ experience in the 
Canadian Rockies says that although he 
has not seen many lions, from his know- 
ledge of those he has seen he would put 
the weight between 250 and 300 pounds. 


Some Facts About Gaspe. 
Editor, ROD AND GUN:— 


Quite recently a copy of Rod and Gun for 
March 1913 came to my notice and I should 
like to correct some erroneous ideas that were 
contained in an article on Gaspe. 

It is true that a great part of this peninsula 
is inhabited by French Canadians and they 
are to some extent the same as tbeir fore- 
fathers. The English speaking people are 
foundin the east andsouthern portions of the 
peninsula. It is a mistake however to say that 
the people live entirely on fish and that this 
is their only means of livelihood. While fish- 
ing is the main industry some of the finest 
timber in the province of Quebec is to be found 
in the County of Gaspe. New Brunswick to 
the south and Quebec enjoy the distinction of 
being the two greatest timber producing pro- 
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vinces in the Dominion. The County of 
Gaspe alone exports annually millions of feet 
of lumber from the rough logs to the finest 
finished product. 

It is a common sight to see several ocean 
liners in the harbour of Gaspe alone loading 
timber at once while huge sailing vessels take 
it from various parts of the coast. 

The timber industry gives employment to 
thousands of people the year round. 

Along the shores of Gaspe Bay, Cape 
Rosier and Bay Chaleur, farming is carried on 
extensively, the soil being very fertile. Owing 
to the hilly nature of the country farming is, 
however, limited. The great drawback to our 
coast and that which prevents it from being a 
fruit country like Nova Scotia and north- 
western Quebec, is the cold seasons we have. 
The Labrador currents touch the Gaspe coast 
at this point which means that we have a 
longer and colder spring than do our neigh- 
bors. 

The reference to smuggling is absurd. I 
have lived for twenty-three years on the 
shores of Gaspe Bay and in that time have only 
known of one ship being seized for smuggling, 
which I think is a first class record for any sea- 
coast. As I have been connected for years 
with the Government Fishery Protection 
Service I have had every opportunity to see 
Hes practice carried on, if carried on it had 

een. 

As regards railroads at the time the author 
wrote this article a railroad was in operation 
from Matapedia, a point on the Intercolonial 
railway, to the village of Gaspe at the head of 
Gaspe Bay. The author deplores the bad 
roads of the Peninsula, but there are some ex- 
ceptions. In my travels I have often longed 
for the Gaspe roads. 


There is no gun at Cape Rosier in connec- 
tion with the lighthouse but a fog whistle 
operates during stormy weather giving three 
long blasts every fifteen minutes. 


Gaspe is visited annually by large numbers 
of tourists who nearly all repeat their visits. 
I have not heard them complain of the odor of 
fish. Gentle sea breezes every day and a clear 
atmosphere are much more noticeable than the 
odor referred to. The jail at Gaspe must be 
a relic of past days as during my twenty-three 
years there I do not remember ever having 
seen it. The only jail I know of is in the vil- 
lage of Perce. 

Yours truly, 
Franklin J. Garrey, 
Sawridge, Alta. 


Caring for a Gun During the oft Season. 
Editor, ROD AND GUN— 


As I am a subscriber to your excellent 
magazine I shall be much obliged if you will 
publish this letter in your Letter Box depart- 
ment in the hope that some sportsman who 
has used hammerless ejector shotguns will let 
your readers hear from him on the subject of 
caring for the same during the off season. 
What I want to know is—should the triggers 
be pulled and thus relieve the strain on the 
springs or not. If one pulls the triggers does 
not that action transfer the strain on’ the 
ejector? My own gun is a Remington¥ 12 
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TELLS HOW FAR YOU WALK i! 


|THE AMERICAN PEDOMETER 


Regulates to Step and Registers Exact Dis- 
tances ; Simple, Accurate, Durable 


IN 


Indispensable to every lover 
of outdoor sport, and especially 
to those who love WALKING. 
Instructive because of value in 
determining distances ; a neces- 
sary adjunct to compass andas 
useful to SPORTSMEN. = It 
furnishes the true solution of 
many a disputed question of 
how far it is toor from various 
points. Best of all it 
is a wonderful health 
promotor because its 
interesting notations 
afford real incentive 
for WALKING 
Whether you’ walk 
for health, business 
or pleasure — any- 
where, everywhere, 
the AMERICAN 
Pedometer tells the 
whole story of just 
how far you have 
50 884 y)/ travelled. 
al FULLY 

: GUARANTEED 
One Hundred Mile 
Pedometer, $1 50. 


BETTER 


FOR 
AMERICAN PEDOMETER COMPANY fT} Bilas — LIMITED — =| i 
902 CHAPEL ST., NEW HAVEN, CONN. | ‘| [ YARM( UTH NS. | : BRUISES 


€&. & A. CUNTHER CO. > - Toronto, Canada | 
Agents for the Dominion of Canada 


THE 


NOTHING 


Up-to-date TAXIDERMY In All Its Branches 


You should choose your Taxidermist as 
carefully as you do your hunting grounds. 
Don’t be satisfied with a ‘fairly good job” 
when you can get “AN ARTISTIC PIECE OF 
WORK” from me of which you will always be 
proud. 


Send me your specimens to mount. We 
are always in a position to personally handle 
all work promptly, My show rooms, storage 
vats, and work rooms cover 2,800 square feet 
of floor space,and are the largest and best 
equipped for this business in Canada. 


‘‘Dizon Quality’’ mounting is a guarantee 
of the highest grade of work at very rea- 


Moose Head mounted by Edwin Dizon. sonable prices. 


All Game Heads are individually modelled true to their original size and 
appearance by the best and most lasting moth-proof museum methods known today. 

For Sale—Correctly mounted large moose, elk, caribou, mountain sheep, goat, 
antelope and deer heads. Mounted whole body specimens, families and museum 
groups of all kinds supplied. Write for full measurements and prices, f.o.b. your 
town, on approval. 

Unionville is 14 miles from Toronto, Ont., on the Midland R. R. quick trans- 
portation. Come and see my collection and methods of Taxidermy any time. 

Sportsman’s Guide containing instructions for skinning and saving specimens, 
shipping tags, etc., upon request, Deer Head mounted by 

References—Sportsmen and hunters everywhere in Canada, U.S.A,, England Edwin Dizon 
and Germany. 


EDWIN DIXON, Canada’s Leading Taxidermist, UNIONVILLE, ONT. 
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The Rescue 


gauge hammertess ejector and I keep it at 
present apparently full cock, with the safety 
catch on “‘safe.”’ If I pull the triggers and then 
take the gun apart it puts the catch againor 
safety with the strain on the springs, and 
whichever way I do ihcre seems to be strain 
eitner on ihe ejector or on the trigger spring. 
Any information from someone who knows 
will be very much appreciated. 

Wishing your magazine every success, I 
remain, 

Yours truly, 
D: C.'MacNair. 

Strathmore, Alia. 


Three Geod Sports Rescued. 
Editor, ROD AND GUN :— 

Herewith is an express money order for 
$2.50 which will pay my subscription up to the 
end of this year. 

Herewith also is a photo of a rescue I made 
last October. That is I rescued three good 
sports from a sixteen mile tramp round the 
shores of a lake. There were no trails, some 
parts of the bush were blown down and there 
were some thick swamps to scramble through 
and hills to chmb. They would have been a 
tired bunch by the time they got out if I had 
not come after them with my gas-powered 
“Tomato can.’ On the night of October 22nd 
Jack Frost laid a heavy hand on the lake 
putting a ring of ice round the shores from 
three-quarters. to one and a quarier inches 
thick while in the middle there was roihing 
less than half an inch. This would not allow 
them to walk across the lake and there were so 
many bad spots around ihe shore that they 
could not walk it that way either. My friends, 
the ducks, were mean enough to leave during 
the night without saying good-bye and that 
left me without an engagement iill the next 
“day’s train. However when one is out for a 
holiday in the above named bracing weather 
the hardest thing to do is—nothing, so that it 
wasn't long till I was trying what 3 H. P. 
would do to ice one inch thick. The results 
were eminently satisfactory so I headed for 
the other crowd five miles in a diagonal line 
across the lake; made it in two and a half 
hours and rocked the boat the whole way. 
Teddy Roosevelt's famous cartooned saying 
expresses the state of their feelings when I 
appeared in the offing and the result is that I 
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have an engagement for next October in the 
same place. 
Yours truly, 
M. C. Wilson. 
Port Arthur, Ont. 


Fishing on ihe Saskatchewan River. 
Editor, ROD AND GUN:- 


Enclosed please find $2.00 to square up my 
account. Delay in forwarding this is not 
because I do not appreciate your publication. 
I sure do. But a homesicader living 34 miles 
from the nearest town has a lot to go through. 

Our river (S. Saskatchewan ) has been ex- 
ccedingly low this sprirg and the fish aré quite 
eager to be caught. A fat grasshopper is the 
best bait for gold-eyes and chub. A small 
chub or a piece of one is readily taken by pike, 
pickerel or cat-fish. As none of the fish .are 
very well educated expensive tackle is quite 
unnecessary. Ten cents for a line and five 
ecnis for a few eyed hooks, then you wander 
along the river bank until you find a nice 
siraight willow pole. I always keep a few on 
hand, peeled, as it seems to make them stiffer 
and they dry better. I have tried trolling 
with a spoon bait but without success. 

JOWEE: 
Riverfront, Sask. 


Rearing Game Birds in Captivity. 
Editor, ROD AND GUN:— 


A recent letter published over the name of 

felville Mitchell appeals for proteciion for 
ithe Bob White Quail and other game birds and 
advances the proposal that protection is to be 
obtained and increase of the birds is to be 
brought about by a closed season. No closed 
season can protect birds from their natural 
bird and animal enemies. Neither can a closed 
season protect game birds from unprincipled 
hunters and trappers. Laws providing for closed 
seasons sometimes accomplish much good. 
What is necessary is not only a closed season 
as to birds that are loose, wild, and unowned, 
but the law must be resiricted to the pre- 
vention of killing and shipment of game that 
have been hatched and grown up in a wild 
state and to prevent trespass upon lands of in- 
dividuals for the purpo.e of killing. Every 
law providing for the proicction of game 
should explicitly provide that it shall be lawful 
for any person to keep in captivity any bird of 
any kind, provided that the person keeping 
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Timagami Steamboat & Hotel Co. Limited 
TIMAGAMI, ONTARIO 


The Fisherman’s Paradise 


Wild and Beautiful 


Transportation — Accommodation 


STEAMERS 


Plying between all points on 
Lake Timagami. 


HOTELS 


RONNOCO at Timagami Sta- 
tion. TIMAGAMI INN on 
Timagami Island. Rates $16.00 
to $21.00 per week Service 
and menu unexcelled. 


GUIDES SUPPLIED. 


STORES 


In connection with Hotels, stock- 
ed with everything necessary for 
the Sportsman, at city prices. 


CANOES 


Boats, Launches, Tents and 
Camp-outfits-for hire, chosen 
and supplied by experienced 
woodsmen. 


Write For Booklet 


THE QUEEN’S ROYAL 


Niagara-on-the-Lake, ONTARIO, CANADA 


Delightfully situated in a private park on the shore of Lake Ontario, at the mouth of the 
Niagara River. Thirty miles from Buffalo. Unequalled facilities for the enjoyment of ten- 
nis. golf and lawn bowling. Fine roads, bathing, boating and Black Bass Fishing. 
Casino and New Country Club. Well equipped garage with all accessories. Cuisine and 
service unexcelled in Canada. Booklet and terms on application. 


WINNETT & THOMPSON, Props. 


Address The Queen's Hotel, Toronto, until June 15th, McGAW & WINNETT 


BEAUMARIS HOTEL 


LAKE MUSKOKA, ONTARIO. 


|. srecaL: joo 
S "||. ATTRACTIONS || oO" 
Fishing Dancing 


Illustrated Booklet sent upon application. 


H. E. PROWSE, Manager. 


To the Fisherman, Canoeist and Camper 


ALGONQUIN NATIONAL PARK, ONTARIO’S 


2.000.000-acre Forest and Game Preserve offers a virgin 

Lakeland of 2,000 lakes and streams, comparatively un- 

fished. Rare opportunities for live game photography. 

2,000 feet elevation. Immune from Hay Fever. 
Highest and Coolest Resort tn Ontarto 


HOTEL ALGONQUIN 


at Joe Lake Station is the Starting Point of the direct cane 
routes North and South through the Park. 1e hot 


affords every requisite and comfort for guests within e: 

7 We p . "5 ‘ 
reach of fine Trout and Bass fishing Complete Outfit 4 
and Provisioning Store. Canoe and Boat Livery. Gui.! ‘3 


procured. Six hours from Ottawa, eight from Toroniv. 
Pullman service. 
Information and booklet of 


L, E. MERRELL, MOWAT P.O., ONTARIO 
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such bird does so for the purpose of rearing 
and propagating birds of the kind kept and the 
law should further provide that any person 
who hatches in captivity or causes to be 
hatched in captivity birds of any character 
shall have the right to ship, sell, kill or other- 
wise dispose of them. England and Scotland 
long ago saw the wisdom of such game laws 
with the result that twenty-four individuals 
or firms who are known as the farmer as- 
sociates of England, were reported by the 
shooting committees of the Field Sports Guild, 
whose Secretary is Alex. Morrison, Mill Street, 
Bedford, England, to have had in the season 
of 1913-14 in their raising pens and enclosures 
penned up 75,000 Pheasant Hens, no account 
being made of the males or of the several firms 
and persons engaged in the propagation of 
Pheasants in England and Scotland whose 
names are not reported as members of the 
Guild. 

Though in England the pheasants are so 
numerous when you turn to Canada and the 
United States you find that foolish persons 
have caused the enactment of laws which are 
calculated to prevent the raising of birds in- 
stead of being calculated to promote it. For 
instance in the state of New York which con- 
fessedly desires to protect and increase its 
game birds, the law provides that any person 
may engage in rearing pheasants and other 
game birds in the state and may sell them, 
but makes it a criminal offence to ship into 
New York any such birds from any other state. 
I leave it to the reader to judge whether that 
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law is calculated to increase the purity of the 
stock or the number of birds in New York. 
The state of Indiana allows any one to rear 
pheasants and sell them, but forbids any 
Express or Railroad Company to receive them 
for shipment. Instead of encouraging in- 
dividuals to rear these birds and to sell tnem to 
those who are sufficiently interested to buy 
them for the purpose of stocking lands this 
law practically prohibits any effort being made 
in Indiana to encourage the increase of the 
birds. I have recently visited the Game Farm 
of Helen Bartlett at Cassopolis, Michigan 
where she is successfully rearing in captivity 
Ringneck, Golden, Reaves and Amherst 
Pheasants as well as Peafowl and other birds 
of wild nature. She is encouraging the in- 
crease of these birds by selling settings of eggs 
at very reasonable prices and with each sale 
gives free complete instructions to farmers and 
others for the purpose of increasing the num-- 
ber of these birds. Hundreds of them go to 
Game Wardens, owners of estates and in- 
habitants of uncultivated districts for the 
purpose of being turned loose to multiply and 
afford pleasure to sportsmen and nature lovers. 
Why should not the law encourage the efforts 
of personsgdike Helen Bartlett? The Bob 
White car™be reared just as easily as the 
Pheasant. All that is needed is legal en- 
couragement. 


Yours, 
John W. Talbot. 
South Bend, Ind. 


A FEW USEFUL RECIPES | 


Rost. HopGson 


Wout those sportsmen who have some 
valuable recipes shell them out for the benefit 
of others? The following will be found ex- 
cellent: 

Steel Blue Enamel for Rifle and Revolver 
Barrels. 

Dissolve 1 part of borax in 4 parts water. 
Macerate 5 parts of bleached shellac in 5 
parts of alcohol, saving out a small portion of 
the alcohol for dissolving methylene blue of 
sufficient amount to give color desired. Heat 
the water solution to boiling poini, stirring 
well and adding the alcoholic sulztion. Be- 
fore applying with a brush clean meta! well. 

} Browning Gun Barrels. 

Mix chloride of antimony to a thin creamy 
consistency with olive oil. Heat the iron 
slightly; place evenly upon the barrel and 
allow to stand until degree of browning is 
produced. 

Removing Rust from Gun Barrels. 

Immerse the barrel to be cleaned in a strong 
solution of cyanide of potassium, castile soap, 
whiting «nd water. After immersing, brush 
the stee! briskly, us ng the paste. 


Nitro Solvent Gun Oil. 

Four oz., acetone, 24% oz. cylinder ‘oil. 
Place the acetate in a 12 oz. bottle. Add the 
oil and shake until they are well mixed. Add 
the acetone and shake gently. Ten oz. made 
as above costs about 80 cents. 

Waterproofing Tents. 

One Ib. paraffine to 1 gal. gasoline. 

[wo qts. of pale linseed oil, 8 oz. resin and 
2 oz. sugar of lead. Apply after warming. 

_ Waterproofing Woollen Goods. 

Four 0z. powdered alum, 41% oz. sugar of 
lead. Dissolve in 3 gal. of water. Stir it 
twice a day for two days. When perfect sub- 
sidence has taken place pour off the pure li- 
quid, only add 2 drachms ising-giass previous- 
ly dissolved in warm water, mixing thoroughy. 
Steep the garments in this for six hours. Then 
hang up to dry and drain. Do not wring. 

es Waterproofing Boots. 

Three oz. beeswax, 1% oz. resin, 2 oz. lamp- 

lack. : 

One oz. beeswax, 14 oz suet, 2oz. olive oi 
44 02. lamp black. Melt wax and suet in ae 
oil, then add the above lamp-black. 
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If you are mak- 
Zz less than 
350 a week you 
should write us 
today. Wecan 
help you to 
welth and in- 
dependence by 
our plan; you 
can work when 
you please, 
where you 
please, always 
have money 
and the means 
of making plen- 
ty more of it. 
JUST LISTEN 
TOTHIS. One 
man traveled 
from the At- 
lantic to_ the 
Pacific. _He stayed at the 
best hotels, lived like a lord : 
oo he pent at : 
cleaned up more than $10.¢ . ae 
every day he was out. An- é : a ‘ i 
other man worked the fairs £ 3 a 
and summer resorts, and when there was nothing special to do, 
just started out on any street he happened to select, got busy and 
took in $8.00 a day for month after month. This interests you, 


don’t it? 
MY PROPOSITION 


Is a WONDERFUL NEW CAMERA with which you can take and 
instantaneously develop pictures on Paper Post Cards and Tin- 
types. Every picture is developed without the use of films o: 
negatives, and is ready almost instantly to deliver to your customer, 
THIS REMARKABLE INVENTION takes 100 pictures an hour 
and gives you a profit of from 500 to 1500 per cent. Everybcdy 
wants pictures and each sale you make advertises your business 
and makes more sales for you. Simple instructions accompany each 
outfit, and you can begin to make money the same day the outfit 


reaches you. 
WE TRUST YOU 


SO_»x“UCH CONFIDENCE HAVE WE in our proposition that 
we TRUST YOU for part of the cost of the outfit. The regulcr 
selling price ot the Camera and complete working outfit is ~eason- 
able. The profits are so big, so quick, so sure, that you could afford 
to pay the full price if we asked you todoso. But we are so abso- 
lutely certain that you can make big money from the start that we 
trust you for a substantial sum, which you need not pay unless you 
clean up $200.00 the first month, FAIR ENOUGH, ISN’T IT? 

Do not delay a minute but write us today for our free catalog 
and full particulars. 


L. LASCELLE, 70 Lombard St., Dept. 86 Toronto, O st. 


Protect Yourself 


EXERCISE means health, but unless pro- 
per precautions are taken, you may easily 
injure yourself for life. 

Athletes have long recognized this and 
were quick to avail themselves of the perfect 
protection of the MIZ- 
PAH JOCK. 


Opening beneath 
Patent flap 


Small amount of material be- 
tween thighs 


Perfect pouch 


SF 1 0626-05 _,. Welt-bound webbing 
Can becleansed by boiling without injury to rubber 


 Mizpah — 
= No. 44 J OcK 


assures this and {is a{necessity for comfort while {ex- 

ercising. “ers a2 
Fits perfectly, will not rub or chafe. 
All sporting goods dealers or sent postpaid ‘on receipt_lof waist 

measure and 75c. (Stampstaccepted.) sai Hee Pie | 

To be perfectly safe get the jock 

. for use when exercising and the sus- 

\ \ Pensory for wear at other times. 

, The combination $1.00. 


’ The Walter F. Ware Co. 


Dept C. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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THE CAMPER 


will appreciate a 
supply of 


BORDEN’S 
Evaporated Milk 


(Unsweetened) 


“St. Charles” ‘Peerless’ or“Jersey”’ 


It serves all the purposes of milk 
fresh from the cow. It never 
curdles even in the hottest weather. 
Sold in convenient size packages. 
Send tor our recipe book, ‘The 


Borden Way.” 


Borden Milk Co., Limited 


MONTREAL 
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THE COAST LINE TO 


MA CAKAINAC 


DETROIT, TOLEDO, 
CLEVELAND, BUFFALO, } PT.HURON, ALPENA, 
NIAGARA FALLS. ST. IGNACE. 


“THE LAKES ARE CALLING YOU” 


RRANGE your vacation or business trip to include our 
palatial lake steamers. Every detail that counts for 
your convenience and comfort has been provided. 

Daily service between Detroit and Cleveland, and Detroit 
and Buffalo. Day trips between Detroit and Clevelan | 
during July and August. Four trips weekly from Toled> 
and Detroit to Mackinac Island and way ports. Specia 
Steamer Cleveland to Mackinac Island two trips we kl» 
June 25th to September 10th, making no stops enrou e 
except at Detroit every trip. Daily service between 


Toledo and Put-in-Bay June 10th to September 10th. 
Railroad tickets aczepted for transportation on D. & = 
Line steamers in either direction between Detroit an 


Buffalo or Detroit and Cleveland. ‘| ; 
"Sénd too-cent stamp for illustrated pamphlet giving detailed 
description of various trips. Address L. G. Lewis, General 
“1sse “ger Agent, Detroit, Mich. 


Detroit & Cleveland Navigation Company 


Philip H. McMillan, President. 
A. e Schantz, Vice Pres. and Genl. Mgr. 


EXCELLENT TROUT FISHING 
IN LAKE MASSASSAGA 


W. Hickson 


FTER long months of nerve strain, 

A work, and worry, the joyous day comes 

round when once again we are permitted 

to collect our rods, hooks and lines and hie us 

away to the lakes and woods where worry Is a 
stranger and freedom reigns supreme. 

With feelings of exuberant joy did Mr. 
Harry B. Parker and the writer pack our fish- 
ing and shooting paraphernalia on Monday 
the 13th day of October last, in order to be 
ready for an early start the next morning for 
the forests and lakes of Cavendish, where the 
ruffed grouse disport themselves all summer 
and the red and grey trout play in the deep 
caves of the Massassaga. 

Just as tne first faint streaks of light ap- 
peared on the horizon the writer was astir and 
not many minutes later the same team and 
wagon that had many a time before taken us 
to our favorite fishing resort came rattling 
along the gravelled street. The morning was 
superb; the sun rose in all his autumn splen- 
dour and the varied colored autumn foliage 
was resplendent in the morning sheen, as we 
bustled about packing our duffle in the wagon 
and roped on our canoe securely. 


At 7 a.m. we were off along the main street 
and as we went the burghers ran out to give 
us a parting salute and bespeak a nice fresh 
trout on our return. Armed with the confi- 
dence of a large catch we made big promises, 
which later we were enabled to fulfill. 


On this ideal October morning the drive to 
our camp through the long stretches of hard- 
wood, hemlock ridges and poplar groves, was 
most exhilarating. We had gone only a cou- 
ple of miles from the village limits when our 
driver exclaimed: 


‘Look at all the partridge in the trees!” 


True enough there were four taking their 
breakfast on an ironwood at easy range, but it 
was only the 14th of October and Harry is our 
local game warden, so on we sped up hill and 
down hill till we reached the lake at 12.20 
noon, having seen several birds on the way. 

The first thing we noticed on our arrival at 
the lake was that two boats were fishing on our 
o!d grounds. We learned next day that their 
occupants had come from a distance to angle 
for the wary trout in these waters as they had 
read the accounts of the trout fishing in the 
Massassaga that have appeared from time to 
time in Rod and Gun. ‘They assured us they 
had had excellent trout fishing and had thor- 
oughly enjoyed their outing. We hope to 
meet them again next season. 

‘After partaking of our midday meal Harry 
and I selected a nice level spot under some 
oaks where we erected our tents, made a com- 
fortable bed, and put everything in its place 
so that we would know where to find our 
various things at any time during the week’s 
outing. 


Just as the sun was disappearing in a golden 
glow behind the western horizon Harry baited 
his minnow hook and from an old crib that 
was anchored near the shore, he caught three 
or four shiners, and in less time than it takes to 
write this, we were off to Green Point, where 
we landed as the shadows of darkness were 
closing in. Harry leaped ashore, baited his 
hook with a live shiner, made a cast and in a 
minute was playing a beauty, all before the 
writer could get his bait landed among the 
greedy trout. He soon effected a landing and 
as it was too dark now we paddled back to 
camp where we prepared our first supper of 
fresh trout, sweet potatoes, toast and other 
delicacies, all of which were relished, with a 
smack of satisfaction, after our day’s exercise. 

As the next day was the first day of the 
partridge shooting we decided to turn in early 
so that we would be out early. I was enjoying 
solid comfort in dreamland when all at once I 
was rudely wakened by a quick movement in 
the bed. Suddenly tne blankets were drawn 
awry and Harry jumped to his feet, ran to the 
east side of tne tent and peeping out of the 
stove-pipe hole whispered: 

“A skunk! !” 

Sure enough the pretty little quadruped had 
found us out and was rustling along among the 
oak leaves, with his tail over his back, in quest 
of food. 

“‘Never mind him, Harry,” I said. 
him alone and he will leave us alone.” 

Soon we were settled in our cosy bed and 
heard nothing more till morning. 

After breakfast we crossed to the east side of 
the lake where the ruffed grouse are usually 
found in goodly numbers. We hunted tll 
noon and although we flushed many birds we 
bagged only one, and as the day was too warm 
for travelling in the woods we returned to 
camp and went to catch minnows. Before 
two hours we had a supply that would be 
sufficient for our two or three days angling. 


Between four and five p.m. we landed our out- 
fit. We baited with fighting minnows, made our 
casts andin aninstant a struggle wason. Both 
landed a trout and in less than an hour we had 
nine beauties. 


This was more than we could use during our 
stay In camp so we returned early to camp to 
prepare a toothsome evening meal, but just as 
we were going to the table our striped quad- 
ruped returned to see what had been prepared 
for him, and took up a position right under the 
centre of the table, hoisting his tail over his 
back as a flag of warning. What could we do? 
There he remained and seemed determined to 
remain. Harry picked up his gun in one hand 
and a couple of tins in the other, with which 
he made a tremendous clatter, thinking to rout 
our evening visitor. He was not successful 
however as the improvised tin band seemed to 
have neither dread or attraction for the skunk 


“Leave 
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Hotel Griswold 


Postal Hotel Company ~- Proprietors 


EUROPEAN PLAN 


Griswold St. and Grand River Ave. 
DETROIT, MICH. 


Fred Postal, Pres. Chas. L. Postal, Sec’y 


HOTEL LENOX 


North St., at Delaware Ave. 


BUFFALO’S LEADING TOURIST HOTEL 


Hotel Lenox is modern, fireproof and beautifully locat- 
ed. Itis popular with tourists because of its fair rates. 
courteous treatment and complete equipment, The 
cuisine and service are the best obtainable. 
EUROPEAN PLAN 
$1.50 per day and up. 
SPECIAL WEEKLY AND MONTHLY RATES 

‘Write for complimentary “Guide of Buffalo and Niag- 
ara Falls.’”’ Also Special Taxicab Arrangement. 

Cc. A MINER, Manager 
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See New York in the 


Summer 


Now is the time visit the American Met- 
ropolis, with its wonderful attractions, its inexpen- 
sive trips by rail and water and its perfect surf 
bathing. The best point from which to take in New 
York sights and surroundings is the 


HOTEL MARTINIQUE 


On Broadway, 32nd to 33rd Streets. 


CHARLES LEIGH TAYLOR, - President. 
WALTER S. GILSON, - Vice-President. 
WALTER CHANDLER, Jr., - Manager. 


to 


Its location is in the heart of theatre and shop- 
ping land, within a stone’s throw of fashionable 
Fifth Avenue, the principal department stores and 
leading places of amusement. Six hundred light 
comfortable bedrooms. Four hundred bathrooms. 
Three handsome dining rooms. Rooms for $1.50 up. 
Rooms with bath from $2.50 up. This hotel is 
cooled by a $250,000 ventilation plant. Rooms en- 
gaged by wire without cost if time is short. ‘Table 
@hote dinner $1.50. Club breakfast 60c. Practi- 
cally all rooms have Southern or Western exposure. 
For literature and reservations address our Cana- 
dian advertising agents, 


SELLS LIMITED 
302 Shaughnessy Building, Montreal. 
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BOSTON 


Ave 
yards from Mass- 
achussetts Ave. 


Commonwealth 
100 


Che Distinctive Bostun House 


A hotel for those who demand the best with 
an inviting, home-like atmosphere. 

Single rooms from $2. Combined sitting 
room, bedroom and bathroom from $4. Self- 
contained suites. 

Dinner in summer in the roof garden < 
fixed price. 

Our illustrated booklet of the hotel with ¢ 
to Boston and vicinity will be 1iled in th 
favor of your card 


R. G. COSTELLO, Manager 
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who remained as motionless as a deaf mute, 
never moving a muscle. Hunger impelled 
Harry to more desperate measures so he seized 
a long strip of board that lay near and rattled 
it violently against the legs of the table. This 
was too much for the intruder and with a 
measured tread he beat a retreat towards the 
woods to the north of us. All the while Harry 
followed at a safe distance with the gun to his 
shoulder. True, I watched the proceedings 
with more than usual interest for I did not 
know what would be the result of the’ chase. 
I was not kept long in suspense however, for I 
saw a flash, heard a report, and then saw Harry 
returning to the camp. 

“‘T fixed him,” he said as he drew near. 

After supper Harry suggested that we bury 
the dead before the wind changed to the north 
and I quite agreed with him. A wooden 
shovel was made from a piece of board; I 
lighted a wax candle; and together we made 
our way to the place where our striped visitor 
lay in a little hollow. Harry soon dug a grave 
to the windward while I held the candle. Then 
with a deft movement the intruder was tossed 
into his grave and we covered him over with 
sand and leaves. 

The next morning we were away early to try 
our Archer spinner on the grey trout. I did 
the paddling and Harry controlled the deep 
pea Ime. We had not gone far when he called 
out: 


“Hold on! I have a good one!” 


We landed this one and several others before 
sunrise but they were all red trout. Just as we 
were circling around on the grey trout grounds 
Harry exclaimed: 

“There goes a moose into the lake.” 


Instantly I turned and saw the animal 
swimming in the water of the lake. It did not 
appear very large as the sun shone directly on 
it and the lake was perfectly calm. As soon as 
we could reel in our copper line we gave chase 
and on coming near we saw that it was a large 
doe that was crossing the lake. When she saw 
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us she made a spurt for a little while but soon 
settled down to steady swimming. 

We watched her till she landed on the sandy - 
beach when she shook herself and then walked 
away leisurely into the woods. We then re- 
turned to our fishing and landed eight red 
salmon, but got no grey ones. 

On Friday morning we took our can of stall 
fed minnows and fishing tackle and went off 
to trout island for the day. This was to be a 
solid day’s trout fishing and a solid day’s trout 
fishing it was. In the writer’s twenty-five 
years’ experience of trout fishing nothing better 
ever came his way. To narrate the different 
incidents of the day would take too much time 
and space so we will content ourselves with 
saying that many hot struggles took place and 
many lively chases occurred when a large red 
trout would be landed on the pinnacle of the 
rocks on this cone shaped island and then 
break loose and start for his native element 
again. Many ran the gauntlet and gained 
their freedom while many more were added to 
our creel. When the wagon landed at the lake 
at noon on Saturday we had forty-three nice 
trout to divide among our friends at home. 
The time had passed alltoo quickly and now we 
had to strike camp and start for home. The 
weather had been ideal and the fishing and- 
shooting good and now as we loaded our dun- 
nage for home we did so hoping to be able to 
return and repeat the outing the following 
October. 

On our way home we met two hounds that 
were running out of season whereupon Harry 
quickly alighted from the wagon and des- 
patched them. Running hounds in the close 
season had been a common occurrence in this 
north country, but if a few of them are shot 
their owners will learn to keep them on the 
chain till the season opens. Never have I seen 
the fishing better than it was during the season 
of 1913; and both deer and grouse were quite 
plentiful. So far as this district is concerned 
fish and game do not appear to be on the de- 
crease. 


A 2% Speckled trout caught on the Gatineau, P. Q. 
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The New 


With all 
the Kodak 
refinements 


ASY to operate, and so thin and compact 
that it is pocketed without inconvenience. 
Equipped with new Kodak Ball Bearing shutter 
with cable release, for time and bulb exposures, 
and for speeds of 4 and 4 with No. 1, and for 5, 
s and i» of a second with a No. 1A. New style 
back, easily removed for quick reloading. Choice 
of meniscus achromatic or Rapid Rectilinear lens; 
has automatic focusing lock; collapsible, reversible 
finder and two tripod sockets. 


No. 1, size of pictures, 214 x 314 inches, meniscus achromatic lens, $ 7.50 


Ditto, with Rapid Rectilinear lens, - - - eee 9.00 
No. 1A, size of pictures, 2144 x 414 inches, meniscus “Giboiiatié lens, 9.00 
Ditto, with Rapid Rectilinear lens, - - - - - 11.00 
Catalogue free at your dealer’s or by mail. 
CANADIAN KODAK CO. LIMITED, - TORONTO 


Kodak Jr. 


HARPOONING A DEVIL FISH 
IN SCUTHERN WATERS 


WILLIAM 


grounds, from Naples, West Coast of 

Florida, by way of the Gulf of Mexico, 
in two motor boats. Fishing is done from 
motor boats. My brother and a guide were 
in one motor boat and Judge Chas. F. Price, 
and guide and myself, in the other. When 
about ten miles down the gulf, and a half mile 
from shore, the guide in my boat advised us 
that he saw a Devil-fish. Naturally, we were 
anxious to see him and both boats proceeded 
carefully to get a view of him. He was swim- 
ming about two feet under water and his front 
fins or flappers, were occasionally above the 
surface of the water. When we came close to 
him, my brother, who had had most exper- 
ience in fishing in these waters, on account of 
his size and ugly appearance, hesitated some- 
what to tackle him but he was over-persuaded 
‘by the Judge and myself. We drew off a bit 


W: were proceeding to the tarpon fishing 


and got the harpoon and the rope, which is 
attached, in order. 

The harpoon is a steel detachable head, into 
which fits a lorg shaft, about eight feet, which, 


Devil Fish: Weight 900 to 1,000 ibs. 
12 ft. 6 in. across flappers 
7 ft 6in. in length 
2 ft. inside of mouth 
4 ft. length of tail 


HENDRIE 


as soon as the harpoon strikes home, slips up 
the line. My boat then manoeuvred to get 
in a position to harpoon him; the other boat 
standing off. These fish have to be approach- 
ed from the rear and the boat has to be going 
in the same direction as they. Each of us were 
detailed for our respective duties in the boat; 
the Judge to steer, myself to handle the en- 
gine and the guide got up in the bow, stand- 
ing. After we had crept up within three feet 
of him, the guide threw the harpoon into him. 
Immediately there was tremendous action on 
the part of this enormous fish. The guide 
dropped to the bottom of the boat and grab- 
bed the rope as it rapidly paid out over the 
bow but the fish, instead of starting directly 
ahead, went off at right angles and before we 
could pull the bow of the boat round to follow 
him, snap went the rope and away went the 
fish with the harpoon and shaft. The rope 
was half inch, the usual size for this style of 
work. We were a bit disappointed, naturally, 
and turned to look for him. The guide saw 
him going down near the shore so we separated 
to see if we could locate him again. Our boat 
went a bit further out from shore and, in a few 
minutes, I saw what I thought was the same 
fish, but upon closer inspection, it was found 
to be another one, but a much smaller fish. 
This one was a little more difficult to approach 
as he kept turning round on us as we tried to 
get in behind him. However, after a couple of 
circles, the guide threw the harpoon into him 
and he and myself immediately grabbed onto 
the rope so as to get the bow headed in the 
same direction that he was going. He im- 
mediately headed for the open sea, towing the 
boat. The other motor boat then came up to 
render any assistance that was necessary. 
After a few heavy rushes of the fish, it gave us 
a chance to get up the other motor boat and 
we hooked on both boats, stern to stern, so as 

to be able to hold him. Even with both en- 
gines going against him (6 and 5 h. p. re- 
spectively ) he had the power and strength to 
keep us going. The drag, however, was heavy 
and after half an hour, he began to tire and the 
question now with us was, how were we to 
finish the job, as we had no more harpoons 
and it would have been impossible to have 
towed him ashore. However, in each boat, 
there was a heavy revolver, which was carried 
for the purpose of destroying sharks. By 
means of these, after some time, we were able 
to get him and eventually towed him to shore. 
On the way home, we picked him up and 
towed him into Naples. 

js The photo and dimensions will convey to 
you, some idea of these immense fish. The 
first fish we struck was at least a_ third larger 
than the one we got and would weigh, the 
guide estimated, from fourteen to fifteen 
hundred pounds. He would have been a much 
more difficult customertohandle. Judge Price 
is shown seated in his mouth. 
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You Own the 
Car—-Own the 


Garage! 


Theve’s not a car owner living that doesn’t prefer having his car 
as close to him as possible all the time. There’s convenience, but 
that’s not all. Having the car right under your eye, you know 
exactly who is using it and when. Also, you don’t share fire risks 
with a lot of other owners. Furthermore, you spend no money in 
garage rental. 


Looked at from any point of view, a 


Preston Metal Garage 


will save you time and money. In most cases it earns its cost the 
first year —ard it’s built for many years of service. 

Think of the convenience of having your car within a few yards of 
the house! Think of the comfortable confidence that nobody is 
enjoying surreptitious “‘joy-rides” to the detriment of the car. Think 
of the hundred dollars or more annual garage rent saved. 


A Preston Metal Garage is burglar-proof, fire-proof, weather-proof 
and time-proof. In appearance, it does not detract from the finest 
grounds. It is worthy of housing any machine made and amply 
protects the costliest car built. 


Write now for booklet. Agents Wanted. 


The Metal Shingle & Siding Co., Limited 


HEAD OFFICE: PRESTON, ONT. 
Montreal, Que. Saskatoon, Sask. Calgary, Alta. Edmonton, Alta 


Associated With 
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THE A. B. ORMSBY CO., LIMITED - Toronto, Winnipeg 
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SHOT GUN INFATUATION 


“Ortp FLINT’ 


terval of some few years between wild 

turkey days around Bothwell, Ontario, 
in 1875, and chickens, ducks and geese in 
Alberta and Saskatchewan in 1913. In the 
interval between these years I have hunted 
the black squirrel at Ridgetown, ducks at 
Rondeau, Long Point, St. Clair Flats, and 
other game from there into far western Can- 
ada. In these earlier years game was reason- 
ably plentiful around Niagara Falls, where I 
lived. I was taken out shooting by my father, 
at the age of twelve, and was at once so 
fascinated with the sport, that he has many 
times had occasion to regret his share in my 
demoralization. Those were the days of the 
muzzle loader, and a few years later I was 
foolish enough to have a favorite English gun 
rebuilt into a breech loader at a cost of $55 
and found 1 a very poor investment. In the 
seventies there was an abundance of quail, 
grouse, woodcock, pigeons, squirrels, and other 
game in the vicinity of the Falls. I have 
known a market hunter to kill fifty woodcock 
in a forenoon, in a little patch of swamp and 
scrub, within the present limits of the city.. 

My infatuation for the shot gun was carried 
to the extent of keeping a gun hiddenin a 
hollow tree, on my father’s farm, where I spent 
some boyhood years, clearing land, and doing 
other farm work. The gun was invariably 
pressed into service, when no one in authority 
was in the vicinity. A little later, while a 
student at De Veaux College, near Niagara 
Falls, I smuggled one of the old smooth bore 
carbines, used in the military tactics there, 
into the woods surrounding the college, I 
spent my out-of-school hours loading and 
firing the ancient arm at everything that of- 
fered an excuse for a target. One afternoon 
I made the raise of some bullets, and put in 
some time practicing at a cow, browsing 
serenely on the other side of the river, in 
Canada, by the way. After a dozen or more 
efforts to find the elevation, the cow threw up 
her tail, and made off in a hurry, following a 
shot from the carbine. I also made off, fearful 
of being called to account for shooting a cow. 
I would frequently sneak out of my home at 
daylight in the morning, and hunt all day 
without a bite, apparently obsessed by a 
mania for shooting. 

The pursuit of my hobby was given further 
impetus by the activities of the New York 
State Association for the protection of Fish 
and Game. Niagara Falls was a favorite 
meeting place for this, and other “‘conven- 
tions”’ of that kind. They would spend about 
two hours electing officers, and tans game 
protection, and would then spend four days 
exterminating some thousands of wild pigeons, 
trapped in Michigan, and shipped to the game 
protectionists for slaughter. I have known 
16,000 of these birds to be thrown from plunge 
traps and shot at during the week of the meet- 
ing. New York state sportsmen are now try- 
jng to acclimate the Chinese pheasant to the 


[ is a far cry, a long jump, and an in- 


cover and climate of that state, to take the 
place of the game they have exterminated. 

After a few hunting trips into western Pen- 
nsylvania, Minnesota, North Dakota, and 
Montana, I removed to Washington State in 
1889, arriving there in time to enjoy such 
sport as will never be found there again. 
Indeed, Washington has already about reach- 
ed the limit of native game birds, and is even 
now depending upon the elusive long tailed 
pheasant, as the survival of the fittest, to 
withstand the incessant pursuit of the growing 
army of hunters. During my stay in Wash- 
ington I spent five years on a houseboat on 
Puget Sound, putting in three months each 
year at the Flats, shooting every day, while 
there. I have made nine trips up the British 
Columbia and Vancouver Island coast, in as 
many years, finding splendid sport hunting 
and fishing, and now, at last, have reached 
the last West, to find the best sport I have en- 
joyed in all the years I have devoted to out 
door pastimes. I have stood in the open 
alongside of a slough in Alberta, and kept my 
gun hot, shooting at passing birds. I have 
seen the prairie chicken (miscalled )assemble 
on their parade ground at daylight, walked 
among them, and killed a fairly good backload 
standing on one spot. I am compelled to 
admit that I have had more than my share of 
sport and recreation, but am still alive, and 
gapect to enjoy a few more hunting trips this 
all. 

About the prospects for game in Alberta 
and Saskatchewan this year, they are un- 
usually good. The past winter was mild, the 
Spring favorable. A few changes have been 
made in the game laws this year. The open 
season for ducks will be Sept. 1, instead of 
Aug. 23, as heretofore. Bird licenses are 
raised from $1.25 to $2.25. Western Canada 
is the nursery of the wildfowl. They are still 
plentiful, but they are not nearly as numerous 
as they were a few years ago, according to the 
testimony of the “old timer.” Canada will 
need one or more “‘refuges,’’ such as have been 
established in the United States, where the 
birds will be protected during their entire stay 
in the country. 

The percentage of sportsmen in Western 
Canada is probably larger than in the United 
States. The slaughter is tremendous, and 
will need to be curtailed in order to perpet- 
uate the supply. 


George J. Thiessen will contribute a story 
“The Crooked Trail” to the August issue of 
Rod and Gun and and in the September num- 
ber will be announced a series of articles which 
Mr. Thiessen will contribute to our pages 
throughout the winter months under the head- 
“Raw Fur Department.’ These articles, 
written by an authority, will prove of great in- 
terest and value to every person interested 
in trapping, buying or selling furs. 
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Better Light for 
Country Homes 


‘BLAUGAS' solves the problem. 
It is a safe, liquified gas, easily port- 
able in steel bottles. Installation is 
inexpensive and results for lighting, 
water-heating and cooking are un- 
surpassed. 

Don't imagine it is an expensive 
luxury—the opposite—it is the cheap- 
est isolated system known, far cheap- 
er than electricity to maintain and 
install. Blaugas brings every comfort 
of city gas to the country home. 

It takes about five minutes to at- 
tach a full bottle and there is no more 
trouble or worry about your light 
and heat. 


Blaugas is non-asphyxiating—it 
is safe 


If you are building or altering 
your country house, or looking for the 
best way to light it, Blaugas is exactly 
what you want—you will be delighted 
with its cheapness and efficiency. 


Investigate Blaugas 


e——— 

———— 

-—— 
= 


Write us today about your lighting 
needs or difficulties—tell us how many 
burners you want to use; also if you 
would like to cook with gas—we will 
inform you how you can _ procure 
Blaugas. 


ANY 
a 


The Canadian Blaugas Co. Limited 
E. T. Bank Building MONTREAL 
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Rod and Gun in Canada is the Official Organ of the Dominion of Canada 
Trap-Shooting Association. All Communications Should be Addressed to 
the Editof, Woodstock, Ontario. : : 5 : : : 


GRAND INTERNATIONAL REGISTERED 
SHOOT 


Held at St. Thomas, Ont. on June 2nd, 3rd, 4th, 1914 


The outstanding feature ot the Grand International Registered Tournament held at St. Thomas on June 2nd, 
3rd and 4th was the large number of high averages that were made. Twenty-six amateur and professional shots 
Wert through the whole program of the ten twenty target events each day and of that number eighteen broke over 
90 per cent , 

Howard Bates of Ridgetown, who at one time held the championship of America, was high average gun for the 
three days, breaking 582 out of a possible 600. His shooting on the second day was nothing short of marvelous, 
breaking 197 out of 200 with a straight run of 143 targets in succession. This is a record that is seldom equalled by 
an amateur gunsman and one that the best professionals would not despise. - Y ; : 

F.S. Wright of South Wales, N. Y., was second high average for the three days with a score of 578 to his credit 
while W. Barnes of Hamilton came in for third honors, breaking 575. - 7a : ~ 

Among the professionals J. S. Day, representing the Peters Cartridge Co. of Cincinnati, was high man tor the 
three days, finishing with the remarkable record of 98 per cent. On the last day he lost only twe targets out of 

. F. G. Bills of Chicago, shooting Winchester shells, was a close second for the professional honors with a 
record of 581 for the three days. 

The shooting of the Ridgetown squad composed of H. Bates, C. Gammage, W. Thorold, H. L. Taylor and 
F. Galbraith brought out a great deal of favorable comment during the tournament. Each member was above the 
90 per cent. average for the three days. A gunman of many years’ standing was heard making the remark that for 
all round shooting this Ridgetown squad can beat the world. 

The ladies were represented at the traps by Mrs J. Marcon of Windsor and Mrs. W. D. O’Loane of St. Thomas. 
Mrs. Marcon shot through the entire program making a very creditable score considering that this was the first 
tournament in which she has taken part. She was very highly complimented upon her perfect ease at the traps, 
her shooting position being an example which many of the men shooters could well follow. Mrs. O’Loane, who 
shot on the last day only, is an enthusiastic gun woman, although this was her first experience also in a tournament. 
Some months ago Mrs. O’Loane sustained a compound fracture of the left wrist and in consequence had to forego 
any practice work. Her record of considerably better than fifty per cent therefore is indeed creditable. Mrs. 
O’Loane has during the last couple of years done considerable field shooting and single-handed has returned from 
the hunt with some very satisfying bags of game. : : 

The shooting conditions throughout the tournament were ideal. Perfect weather with cloudless skies and very 
little wind prevailed on the first two days. The closing day was ushered in with leaden skies following a heavy 
rainfall during the night. The conditions, however, were not unfavorable for good shooting and some of the guns 
made their highest records on this day. Towards noon a heavy rain began to fall and the last two or three events 
were finished in a regular downpour. : 

Canadian Blackbird Targets, manufactured by Nelson Long of Hamilton, were used exclusively during the 
shoot along with Western Automatic Traps. The combination apparently gave perfect satisfaction. . 

_. To the officials in charge great credit is due for the splendid arrangements that were made and carried out 
with not the slightest hitch. Mr. Geo. R. Ginn of the Winchester Repeating Arms Co., and Mr. Richard Graham 
of the Municipal World were in charge of the office and proved most courteous and obliging officials, notwithstand- 
sing their duties were unremitting. Mr. W. J. McCance, manager of the St. Thomas Gun Club, was in charge of the 
shooting and was one of the busiest men on the grounds. : 

Altogether there were fifty-nine shooters taking part in the tournament of whom ten were professionals. 

Following are the scores: 

Ist Day 200 


Number of Targets 2nd Day 200 Total 
3rd Day 200 

lst Day 20; 187 S208 169 19 08) She 20) Sasa 188 

Beisturty Hamilton... 2.0. .:... 2nd Day L8i" SZ) RUSS SRO b= 51 Oe 219) GT eile 185 
3rd Day 18 18 19 20 20 18 20 20 18 18 189 

s ; Ist Day 20° 320) 19k 720) 9), o1'9) GF 9 19% Oma 195 
WieBarnes, Efamilton ......:.2. 2nd Day 19 20 18 19 19 19 19 20 18 20 191 
3rd Day 18° 2 20° 35), S20 19) 319) 220 20 a See 189 

i istDay |-20 19° 17 18)" Q0is 19% 5 0 aie 185 
*F. K. Eastman, Indianapolis... 2nd Day 20. (20, LSS 19 = 20be 1S) 220 Ole 192 
3rd Day 20° 20° 19) S19 ZOOS 208 U7) ili7aeeO eee 0 191 

: Ist Day 19: 18. AS. “19is18 2 072.) 10a Op eon 184 
Garr raM EON «45.65. «sae 2nd Day 18 18 20 18 18 19 19 19 19 iW 185 
3rd Day 19 17 APMIS FOF TOROS ae ae 185 

Ist Day LZ LA AS PS IG i eee ae 7) 173 

Jee bberts, Buffalo s:..,.., 0 - ... 2nd Day UZ 28." (20F 1S 1S ea eS eels ee eel 183 
3rd Day 20. “19°! (20 LO See On sul e eeleeC 189 

ate. : Ist Day 20. 19. *20) “S195 320205520) eis Loree 194 
FSA ave Gincimnatic <a... ... 2nd Day 19 20 19 19 20 20 20 19 20 20 196 
3rd Day 20 19 20 20 20 20 20 20 19 20 198 

; : Ist Day 17). 16. 1S V 20 OSs SIGs Se 1Se 20 Sele aiey 176 

*FE. Graham, Ingleside, Ill. ..... 2nd Day 18 20 19 20 18 20 18 18 19 18 188 
3rd Day 19 17 17 17 16 16 16 13 17 17 165 

ee ae Ist Day 19° 19 _20> 20r 20 “AISh. 19 319. seep 192 

SH GabIus Ghicage ot. ky: 2nd Day 19; 18 <20) 920755208220" (20e wis 209 194 
ana a a0 20 18 18 20 19 20 20 20 20 195 

ae st Day 1¢ 186-16" © 19 SWZ 219 9) S18ee Ai seeew 183 

IVs AUOUNGHICAGO, .5...00 0c «on 2nd Day 16 1D) 207 6 13 18 18 17 16 19 168 
3rd Day 18: 18, 48, EOS eG 1S) et) ioe al same 180 
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Wins on its first appearance 


B.* M.® Higginson, Shawinigan Falls, Que., 
shooting DOMINION CANUCK won high 
average over all scoring 191 out of 200— 


John S. Boa,t{Montreal, Que., shooting DOM- 
INION CANUCK won high professional 
average. 

H. W. Maynard, Vancouver, B.C., shooting 
DOMINION CANUCK, May 23, at Van- 
couver Gun Club, scored 99 breaks out of 100. 


The CANUCK is a Red Shell with a mediun high brass 
base, steel reinforced. An improved battery cup, an ex- 
tra large primer and flash hole insure complete and 
rapid ignition of the powder. A fast load. 


The CANUCK is loaded with the well known brands 
of Bulk and Dense Smokeless Powders. The regular 
DOMINION system of wadding is used. It is an all 
round trap and field load. 


As this goes to press, the following 
wire was received from St. Thomas, 


For Your Attention 


We have had so many requests for our set of 
Canadian Game Pictures that we have secur- 
ed a limited supply of these on selected paper 
without advertisement. They will be mailed 
to you in a secure container ready for framing 
for 25c stamps or coin. 


Ontario :— 


“Bates wins High Average 582 
out of 600. Made run of 143 
straight shooting CANUCK. 

S:gned) Dunk. 


DOMINION CANUCK 


| DOMINION CARTRIDGE CO., Limited, Montreal 


EG. White, Ottawac o.c sss 2nd Day 19°" 20) > 20. 87-209 18 15 
H.Bates,Ridgetown ravetaeta deers 2nd Day 20 19 19 20% 520-20 30 20 
C.Gammage,Ridgetown ....... 2nd Day. = 1. 18 er s10) pels Oe 9) eh O) eo) 
W.Thorold,Ridgetown ........ 2ndDay 19° 19 19520 19 20; — 120 20 
H. L.Taylor Ridgetown ....... 2nd Day 19 18 17 om ace S19 16 618 
F. Galbraith, Ridgetown........ 2nd Day 18 19 17 18 19 19 17 19 


*+G. M.Dunk, Toronto ........ 2nd Day 19 18 14 12 17 19 17 17 


: 1st Day LS) PSG eliGe 1s) C14 6) isha 

G. Mannix, St.Thomas......... 2nd Day uO> 17 138 S202 Ss 192 Sag 16 
3rd Day 

1st Day LZ 420) 514 G18 1G Sl Seal 9 

Te aed sONGONe ss. 2s ss cotter 2 2nd Day 167519) =205 o17” 320) aS Sees 


Writart=Dresdem ....s0c0 +s s26 2nd Day 1S. 1959 19)- el7an 919.9 Seed bee, 


d Ist Day 14 18> 16% 19- S16 Sar testi eles 

J.E.Jones, Ridgetown......... 2nd Day ibys 17 17 15 17 18 16 20 
3rd Day 

: lst Day 20 "19S: 219 220 19 AS eet 

aeennings, Noronto:. «25.3. .5,5. 2nd Day 19 19 19 18 20 19) --20 17 


F.T. Wright, South Wales,N. Y. 2nd Day 20a> 18" "20" 319)" 92095 1S 20 20 


*O. R. Dickey, Boston 


Some of the Noted Shooters attending the.St. Thomas Tournament 
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IBXAMINE THE 
IGHTNING LOCK 


ITHACA 


4] Note we use a one piece hammer—no 
toggles or stirrups attached. 


{| We have cut out cocking levers, bars 
and push rods and cock gun direct from 
toe of hammer. 


§] Weusea quick, snappy coil main spring 
which pushes directly down on hammer— 
not around acorner. Coil main springs 
guaranteed forever. 


‘] Hammer falls less than half an inch in 
1/625 of a second—timed at Cornell 
University. 

{| We figure that this greased lightning 
speed will increase your score at least 
5 per cent. 

a §] We furnish guns as light as 4% lbs. in 
ae 28 bore, 514 lbs. in 20 bore, 5% lbs. in 
) 16 bore and 6% lbs. in 12 bore. mf 2 
“| {Beautiful catalog FREE—describes 
: 18 grades guns, $17.75 net to $400. list. 


ITHACA GUN Co. 


ee BOX 13 ITHACA, N.Y. 


[a] 


We make it reliable. 
it famous. 


Its friends have made 


Send for Catalogue. > 


PARKER BROS., Meriden, Conn. %-¥. S#lesrooms, 32 Warren St. 


Resident Agent—A. W. du Bray, P.O. Box 102, San Francisco, Cal. 
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*H. Overbaugh, Philadelphia ... 
Jas. Payne, Tilsonburg ........ 
HY Kong, Hamiltonieys..442 4-2 
le peace? Kingsville...... 
T. Wigle, Kingsville .......... 
Hs. Souths @hathamer ec -rs-ssce 
WW. Dillon Hamilton. <4. <;- 

*F_Fay, Chicopee Falls ....... 


Mrs. J. Marcon, Windsor ..... 


Number of Targets 


P.R.Spence, London ........ 


Ne GaaviallS te hOMAS 21.1 0: 


W.D.O’Loane, St. Thomas 


Win IFOPEMEUSSEX =. .<3,.' «ons 3 
ReCoifevsSi- Thomas ..i.. .. 
J.Marcon, Windsor .........- 


W.J.Jacquemain, Sandwich .... 


T. Vance, Tilsonburg 


W. Hollingshead, Dutton....... 


H. Dunn, Pt. Stanley 


C. Thorne, Pt. Stanley 


E Carey, Pt: Stanley ..7..... 


C. Hough, Pt. Stanley ........ 


F.T. Smith, Chatham 


Jab jomibhs Ghathany 1f)..5 <2 


F.A.Dolson,Chatham ...... 


H. Ballard, Windsor 


A. Glover, Pt.Stanley ...... ; 
J GOMey, Sts LNOMAS soc.ce sss 
Mrs. W. D. O’Loane, St. Thomas 
Bele Brady, sin boOmase......: 


Ed. Kochler, Wallacetown .... 


— 
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Lot 
Sloan 


14 


18 


14 


17 


18 


19 


19 


18 


14 


10 
17 


18 


15 


11 


17 


19 


14 


40 
200 


160 
40 


36 
80 


140 
80 


80 
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OUR SPECIAL HAMMERLESS SHOT GUN 


is the best value ever offered at $32.50. This gun is one of the feather- 
weight style, 12 gauge—weighing only 61% Ibs. Fully guaranteed for smoke- 
less powders. Also 16 and 20 gauge. Write fer catalogue. 


pce nek weer eS 


\NCORPOREER 
911 ST. LAWRENCE B’L’D, MONTREAL 


A REAL GUN 


L. C. Smith New Designs 
With Hunter One Trigger 


FOR TRAP AND FIELD with the characteristics of the thorought red written 
allover it. This means it will win. Kindly let us mail you our new Cata- 
logue showing perfect illustrations and descriptions of all grades. 

Prices from $35.00 to $1300.00. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


| THE HUNTER ARMS COMPANY ~- — 29 Hubbard St., FULTON, N. Y. 
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Ist Day 
2nd Day 
3rd Day 
Ist Day 
2nd Day ~ 
3rd Day 
Ist Day 
2nd Day 
3rd Day 
Ist Day 
2nd Day 
3rd Day 
1st Day 


C. M. Galloway, Sarnia......... 
A.H. Clinger, London . .. .2.2>. 
E.Campbell, Rodney .......... 
F. Thompson, St. Thomas ...... 


J. L. Manders, Kingsville....... : 
: 3rd Day 
*Professionals. 
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2nd Day 16 15 


x . : = 


14 - -18)-~ 18%%.60% 4509 


18 17 40 35 


10 17-40. 27 
14°. 152240. ‘29 


17 17. 12 ~17 <14 18 1byeeib ome 


~ 


STRAY PELLETS. ; 
Howard Bates, winner of the high average for the three days, shot Canuck shells, the new shell made by the 
Dominion Cartridge Co. This is only the second tournament at which the new shells have been used. 


Mr. J. H. Ross of Windsor, general sales manager in Canada for the Remington U. M. C., was much in evi- 


dence on the first and last days of the tournament. 


Mrs. Marcon, the only woman to shoot through the three days, used a single barrel Remington. 


W. Barnes of Hamilton, high gun on the opening day shot Winchester shells loaded with Dupont powder. 


He broke 195 out of a possible 200. 


J. E. Jennings, Toronto, was well up among the high averages for the three days, his record being 570 out of 


600. 


E. G. White, representing the Dupont Powder Co., and J. S. Day, representing Peters Cartridge Co., tied for 
high professional honors on the opening day with a score of 194 to their credit. : 


Ed. S. Graham of Ingleside, Ill., representing Remington U. M. C., was much in evidence at the’ traps. There’s 
“Ie UIE 


LIV 


no mistaking when he’s ready. 


Rowland Day of London, representing Nobell’s, thinks his old gun is the best yet. On the last two days it 


added 15 targets to his score of the first day made with a new gun. 


Little Freddie Bills, representing the Winchester, made acreditable showing in the professional squad, coming 


in for second honors with a score of 581. 


» Among the other professionals in attendance were, F. Fay, for the Stevens Arms Co., G. M. Dunk, for Domin- 
ion Cartridge Co., Murray Ballou, jr., for Dead shot, O. R. Dickey, for Parker Gun and U. S. Cartridge, F. K. 


Eastman for Hercules Powder Co., and H. Overbaugh. 


A list of some forty odd special prizes were offered for competition in a Miss and Out Event extending over 


the three days. 


Mr. W. Barnes of Hamilton was high with a score of 9; F. W. Wright of South Wales, N. Y., was 


second with arun of 8; Mr. Sam Vance of Tillsonburg was third with arun of 7. 


The United States professional shooters were loud in their praise of the St. Thomas grounds and the high 


scores made by all the shooters verified their assertions. 


At the firing line of each of the five sets o1 traps were white canvas covers to protect the shooters from the sun. 


The next big St. Thomas shoot will not be held until December Ist, 1915, when there will be three days 


targets and two days’ live birds. 


With a year and a half to prepare for and advertise this shoot and with such 


excellent facilities for holding same this shoot should be one of the biggest the country has ever known. 


TOURNAMENT DATES 


June 17.—Second Annual Tournament of the Sea 
Cliffe Gun Club, Leamington, Ont., Dr. R. D. 
Sloane, Sec’y. 

June 17.—Tournament of Greater Edmonton Gun 
Club, J. F. Pollard, Sec’y., Edmonton, Alta. 

June 23.—Penetang Gun Club Shoot, Art. S. Gendron, 
Sec’y., Penetang, Ont. 

June 27, 28, 29, 30-July 1st.—Annual Tournament of 
the Canadian Indians, W. T. Ely, High Scribe, 
Imperial Bank Building, King and Sherbourne Sts., 
Toronto. 

July 1.—Registered Tournament, Red Deer Gun Club, 
S. W. Day, Sec’y, Red Deer, Alta. 


July 1.—Annual Tournament of the Sandwich Pastime 
Gun Club, formerly Keystone Gun Club. (Silver 
Cup Championship of Essex Co.,) J. Pentland, 
Secretary, Windsor, Ont. 

July 2, 3——Calgary Gun Club Tournament, H. H. 
Motley, Sec’y,. Calgary, Alta. 

July 20,21——Annual Tournament, Regina Gun Club, 
Regina, Sask., W. M. Van~-Valkenburg, Regina, 

ask. 

Aug. 3, 4.—Telegraph League Shoot, Kamloops, B.C.., 
A. J. Macdonell, Revelstoke, B. C., Sec’y. 


Dec. 1915.—Grand International Registered Shoot, 
St. Thomas, Ont. 


TORONTO DOINGS. 
National Gun Club. 


The following officers of the National Gun Club, for 
1914, were elected on May 5th: 

Pres., Major A. Curran; Vice-Pres., Judge C. Homer 
Durand; Fin. Sec., James Thomson; Cor. Sec., Perey 
McMartin; Gen. Supervisor, James Thomson; Field 
Capt., James Harrison; Management Comm., Geo. 
Wallace, E. F. Springer, Frank E. Aid, C. B. Harrison, 
J. L. Lawson; Treas., James Harrison; Auditors, Dr. 
Samuels, Perey McMartin; Trustees, C. B. Harrison, 
F. W. Peacock, J. L. Lawson; Referees, C. B. Harrison, 
Percy McMartin. 

The Club will be open all summer. The all summer 
shoots started the Ist Thursday in June. Information 
for new shooters may be procured from James Thomson, 
22 Palmerston Ave., Toronto, Phone, College 5517. 


The members of the Hamilton Gun Club paid a visit 
to the National Gun Club on Saturday afternoon, 
May 9th and everyone enjoyed the sport of breakin 
the elusive clays. 4,000 targets were shot at and 13 
trap-shooters shot. 

The main event was a 25 bird race between the two 
clubs, and as one side had more shooters than the other 
it was necessary to take the average of the scores to 
decide the winner. The results showed that the 
Hamilton Club was high. E. Harris making the best 
score for the visitors, breaking 25 straight. Percy 
McMartin was high for the home club, breaking 23. 
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SSieel Lined’ 
SHOT SHELLS 


y Arrow and Nitro Club 


Everybody calls them ‘“‘The Speed Shells,’’ for short. 


Steel Lined, all the explosive force kept back of the shot. 
No side expansion. A straightaway blow that gets the load 
there guick. 

You take a shorter lead on the fast birds—get more of them. 

To get the Speed Shells be sure to see the Red Ball Mark of 
Remington-UMC on every box. 


Also ask for the “Remington,” our new low priced. smokeless shell, 
made for the man who needs to consider price rather than extreme 
refinement. 


~ eae a 


oor > 7 — 
= T 
a 


. fr \ 1 


To keep your gun cleaned and lubricated right, use Rem Oil, the new 
powder solvent, rust preventative, and gun lubricant. 


Remington Arms-Union Metallic Cartridge Co 
Windsor, Ontario 
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Nelson Long made a good score breaking 112 out of 
125, as did also H. L.t Norriss, 108; out of 125, and J. 
Hunter 103o0utof118. Some good scores were made for 
the home team, Frank Aid breaking 207 out of 265 
which is a good score for one afternoon’s shooting. Dr. 
Samuels broke 135 out of 190. and Percy McMartin 
broke 138 out of 170. The Club had two western traps 
working, including a new one kindly presented to the 
Club by Judge Durand, Dr. Samuels and Frank Aid. 

After the shoot was over the President, Major A. 
Curran, on behalf of the Nationals, presented E. 
Harris of the Hamilton Gun Club with a handsome 
piece of cut glass for making the best score of the 
visitors in the team shoot. Mr. Carr of the visitors 
expressed his thanks for the hearty reception that was 
accorded them and the rousing cheers for both sides 
that marked the close showed the good fellowship and 
feeling that existed between the two clubs. 

There was a very interesting sweep shoot between 
Harris, Goodall, Carr and Dr. Brunswick. Three of 
them tied with 23 out of 25, which when shooting tie off 
Dr. Brunswick and Goodall tied again which was de- 
cided in a Miss and Out, won by Dr. Brunswick. It 
took in all 56 Birds to decide the winner. 

Many ladies were present, among them being Mrs. 
Durand sr., Mrs. Durand, jr.; Mrs. Bruns vick, Mrs. J. 
Harrison, Mrs. Cuthbert, Mrs. Coburn, Mrs. Lawson, 
Mrs. Beare, Mrs. J. Thomson and Miss Titherington. 

The scores made during the afternoon-were: 


HAMILTON A Shot at Broke. 
WES SGOOdall=: cee wera th.rcs. cee 175 118 
MEIC arr ithe noah eeu ee. « ees Pues Seo 140 118 
FS Monrises eee Te cet 125) 108 
GuiGES yer anise eee 4 <2 » 100 Hil 
Riptiennox tos. tater ; : 125 90 
JEOAMAPMES © 3).c, ne eee. a tte 150 120 
CeGraham) ssc. Ee eRe 2. = 100 75 
Gin eles kite a Rr. cy nee LS = 5 (00) 79 
lil iad Ce Nee oa ee a! Q 85 74 
ER OzNeille ees: ee ANG al 50 102 
Mix Rasberry +... . aed : 85 TP 
TW INaIED tae 2. ‘ : ‘ 75 48 
Se lOwuses.e.<.- - Fe ht See Me es 64 32 
INES tule Ol gene on. cole eee ieee 25 112 

NATIONAL Shot at Broke. 
Frank Aid .. “ty ES) 218 
GaBbearer ace os: oat eee see 40 333) 
Major Curran j aa 60 35 
W. Erwood, sr. a : : 95 52 
BiGybowler <3... 2, Ree “ft, 75 52 
DreCallum .= : : 15 2 
C.B. Harrison . op 50 36 


Mrs. J. Marcon of Sandwich and W. Barnes, the 
Hamilton amateur. who was high gun on Tuesday, 
seated on right; E.G. White seated on left and J. S. 
Day of Cincinnati Standing; Photo taken at St. 
Thomas Tournment. 
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See arrison Wit {eu -eietete a ee 175 E 62 
ProBrunswictks. - Novae eae te eee ¥183 

i Lua WSON! alae ok a. e Sees eee oR te F57 45 
Judge Durandee... eee ea Oe eee 200 108 
Perey? McMartin. open ne oso eee 195 148 
Je Stauwker-. +4003 ct eee ee 50 38 
OR Urner. Sheen: aa eat oes eae nee 80 50 
Dr; Samnurels)ss se santa 215 153 
iE. ESS pnngergiiema, & occ ee ee 95 “St 
Geos Wallace ico fat ea ee oo 15 
Geo! Dunk... .0c6 Bo Ree eee 90 69 
CeMoore: soos ee. a ee 37 15 
We Marmrs eis. 4.5.2 os es eee 75 48 
JOD ean es, «i see. tics a oc eee 40 19 
J-Turner. jt... 222: 0 eee eee 80 36 
Few: Peacock... 20a peo. ee 62 48 
Li -Limpererie ec: 2 ee 50 23 
HY Cooly 3 328. SS Soe eee 25 19 
FACODMEM\.:... Wace eee ee 25 14 
MiriCuthibert: {arsine eee 25 13 


At a special shoot held Thursday afternoon, May ~ 
14th, W. Ewing and B. Cruthers were guests of G. L. 
Vivian, Dr. Brunswick and Dr. Samuels of the National 
Gun Club, Toronto. 1618 birds were shot at. sW. 
Ewing, B. Cruthers, G. L. Vivian, W. Eley all broke 25 
straight; N. Norman, W. Stevens and E. J. Marshall 
24 out of 25. Scores: 


By JisiMiarshe “ates ee oitncses tte 125 95 
BoGruthers-.o = eee eee 100 87 
Wi. Ee win gy cjg cere dso everiny SE eee 243 209 
DraBrunswielo..oc ie caterer noes 50 45 
DriSamitvelse 2 amrdec ac tuoe foarte ase 100 83 
By JOO Kersten ese ee 200 150 
GeoMcGill 7 eee : 25 3 az 22 
Wis Bleyicceoaeois okie 2 ns oc ee 100 95 
Gal Wivian eos ss cee eee 200 159 
Be Wakefieldihaivc:.2.3- 0 eee 100 85 
Wa S LEWES S530) eee ee 200 150 
NeaNormong 4: ne Ree eee 150 126 


JIsJOsintiis 64 ee ee PATS 20 


The National Club held the Ist day’s match of the 
Fob shoots on May 16. These Fobs are donated by the 
Dupont Powder Co., and the Dominion Cartridge Co. 
each contestant shooting 200 Birds for them. 

Harrison and Percy McMartin topped the list with 
21 out of 25. Judge Durand came a close second with 
20. F.C. Fowler broke 19 out of 25. 


Judge Durand». s.- 2.08 eee 120 91 
Dr Brunswick oo. <2. deere eee 95 76 
Dr:Samuels': sei 6. ke ee eee 135 90 
Prank "Aid: =), 3:22. © oot Sb Oe 165 134 
J: FLaErisOn sabe alos Ga et eee 110 90 
LB Springer: . sanegee so oeket oe 80 64 
Fi. GeRowlerg wkhitase warn a eee 100 £271 
CSIBest 25 25 crs Re ae Or ee 80 38 
JE RUrneE i¥...keo ee eo ee 59 33 
Percy McMartin 7an oe eee 80 65 
ESE Houghtoneeeeee cele eee 40 29 
G:; M00re.e,. 2. eo ee eee 45 27 
J. BUPDerMSls nce Pe Ee eee 35 18 
Geo: Wallace .2.. ae ee Dee 35 24 


The Club held the 2nd day’s shoot in the Fob match 
May 23rd, the high men in these events being: Frank 
Aid, 24; Geo. Wallace, 24; E. F. Springer, 24; J. Har- 
rison, 22; F. C. Fowler, 20; G. M. Dunk, was present. 

Mrs. Durand presented the following prizes with 
appropriate addresses. Perey McMartin, $10.00 silver 
cup for winning yearly challenge shield. $10.00 Gold 
medal for the high average in programme shoot in B. 
class. 

J. Stauffer $10.00 Gold Medal High average A. Class. 

Dr. Brunswick $8.00 Gun case, High average A. 
class. 


Dr. Samuels $10.00 Cup High average B. Class. 


E. F. Springer, silver medal 2nd prize in Yearly 
Challenge shield. 


The scores: 
GeomWWallace = Gaaitey Sarina inte ae ae 56 42 
EA GCISO WAT eer cicreyory et ace ah ae ee 100 Fil 
Se ANd Sr eet ine cree cite eee 113 87 
GeonDuns fret on TS. eel see 124 90 
Wayans Gurran myer, test, Aas oe ee 50 15 
ROASTING CL ys tee: ae ee 74 57 
elfen 5) a CORT sah rsh Po a aay eR Ra 40 25 
lid Seno MEAN) ie. tke etre ec sict ene 92 61 
Je LVALLISODS bse e.4 hiro t ogee 61 50 


_At the open merchandise shoot held May 25, 1600 
birds were shot at. There were six events of 20 birds 
each and the winners were: Dr. Brunswick, one first; 
J. Harrison, one second; Joe Jennings, four firsts; F. C. 
Fowler, two seconds; Judge Durand, one first and one 
second; L. W. Lowe, one second; Dr. Samuels, one sec- 
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It’s Easy to Reload! 


If you haven’t time to cast bul- 
Jets, we furnish hand made 
bullets for any caliber at 
low prices. You then 
merely decap and_ re-cap 
shell, insert powder and 
crimp shell on to bullet. 
Doesit pay? You can reload 
160 Pages Re / 100 .32-40 erucleeless short range 
cartridges (buying ~ the bullets) in half an hour at a 
total expense of 77c.; casting bullets yourself, 38c.; 


the new factory cartridges cost you $2.52 per 100. 


The Harlin Firearms Co, 


“The Irresistible ” 


If you want to capture the prize fish use the 
BURTIS celebrated “IRRESISTIBLE” Trolling 
Spinner, the “pyc killing lure for all game-fishes 
ever put on the market. Known in every sporting 
camp from Maine to California. Mr. James A. Cruik- 
shank in Field and Stream, August 1903, says: ‘‘This 
lure will take more and larger game fish than any- 
thing I have ever used or seen used in Maine.” 
Sent to any address postage paid, for $1.00. The 
Burtis Rods and Flies set the pace. 


GE. H. BURTIS, Worcester, Mass. 


~ The Ideal Hand Book tells about reloading all rifle, pis- 
tol and shotgun ammunition; free for 3 stamps postage. 


67 Willow Street New Haven, Conn. 


VERY TIME you pull the 
EK triggerlof a Fox Gun you can 

“bet your life’? it will obey 
the command of your hand and 
eye—accurately and _ positively. 
A good dog is faithful because it’s 
“in him’. The 


ps gt Speicher 


ein eae 


Cuil 


“The Finest Gun in the World” 


isZeverlastingly taithful because 
the making good quality is in the 


gun. 
right. 

Do no} lay out-the amount you 
have decided to spend for a gun 
until you have handled and tested 
a Fox. There are many reasons 
why your gun should be a Fox 
and it is to your interest to see 
and know them 

If your dealer does not handle 
Fox Guns write us direct for catalog 


The A. H. Fox Gun Company 
4688 N. 18th St. Philadelphia 


Like the good dog, it’s bred 


“The Rifle | 
that will get him” “Gy 


REPEATING [MM oc, 
RIFLE ut 
Model 27 ROUND 
Powerful, Biting: 
Accurate, -25 R.F. Only 
Safe for $13.15 
Settled Octagon $15 
Districts 


N 25 Bias 

3 i J i ibr 

It's the ideal | Fire Calibre 
rifle for foxes f 


(8 shots), it is 
and geese, 


the only repeat- 
er made for the 
| rabbits, 
wood- 


splendid cartridge 

illustrated — a car- 

tridge twice aspow- 

chucks, erful as any .22 R. F. 

partrid- cartridge. It is often 
ges, 

crows, 

etc. 


used successfully on deer; 
accurate enough for fine 
target work, and so cheap 
you can shoot it freely without 
counting the expenses. 


In .25-20 and .32-20 calibers 
you have increased range and 
killing power in these splendidly 
accurate high-velocity smokeless 
or black and low-pressure smoke- 
ess loads for all game up to and in- 
cluding wolves and deer. 7 shots at 
oneloading. 


eee This rifle has the quick, smooth- 


working “ pump” action and the 
eZ, 


Léa solid-top and side-ejector 
forrapid, accurate fring,increased 
safety and convenience. It has 
take down construction; action 
parts removable without tools; it 
is_easy to keep clean. as 
Ivory Bead front sight and Rocky 
Mountain rear sight. Price, with 24- 
inch octagon Special Smokeless Steel 
barrel, $15.00. 

See this hard -hitting, accurate - 
shooting, perfectly balanced rifle at 
your dealer's today, 

Send 3 stamps postage for new cata- 
log, showing complete line of (Tarlin 
repeaters, rifles and shotguns. 

Ideal Hand Book tells all 
about reloading cartridges. 
Mailed for 6c in stamps. 


Ghee Marlin Frrearms Co. 


: 67 Willow St., New Haven, Conn. 
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ond; Percy McMartin, one first; Geo. Wallace, one 
Boron: 

e scores: 
Dr. Brunswick ....-----+esserereees 90 ahi 
Judge Durand .......-++--+eeereeees L762 ae 
Prank: Avdts 0, stare wie elke kek =ketsgornaidalekele aoe on 
E. F. Springer ....---22+c++sssesseee ma 2 
JETarriSOW lero crete nce snlpusuriin ney susna= aie 
F.C. Fowler .2....W. eee certo tee ane 5 
PoPUrMerj Es cece flee Werk sNelerts 30 ao 
NASI ET he ricen,teo co 0 PIS O00 CIO GP F.0.0 “He ta5 
Joe JenningS <..--+65--«.-s55** 5" -* 4 ee 
Geo. Wallace scars erect rcs ere iets rel 8 Hs 
Te Wis Th Wie keene ieee tates eto nner resist == 80 oo 
Ge LeBrooker® Scr airy erect eels oa= 60 ee 
Piao Mant inocae eeiidare ere eres) ore 130 of 
Dr=Samltelsi oases wees ror Ponies Wb 65) 7 


In the Fob shoot at 25 birds on May 30th some good 
adates were made. Judge Durand broke 25, 18g Jae 
Springer 24, Geo. Wallace 23, E. F. Springer being in 
the lead in this shoot with 66 out of 75 and J. Harrison 
a close second with 64. J. Harrison in a practice shoot 
broke 25 straight. 


1 

Judge Durand... as. --=2 = po 93 7 
TPatOe oie. = dda cole © © oo @ooouEpmNa oe 127 pe 
GeonWiallacete retains enaindey sites ns 50 oe 
T. Johnson 73 : 
APA eee aia Glin 5 05) 6 OC eeIEMO ONO O.Chs OIOk 50 a8 

TAG IBYSSE pain c.c.0 6.0006 COMICON COI DIGG 50 af 
E. F. Springer 50 + 
jpishigucteinpes aoa on aeoeee oo 60 4 
BE OW ice os Sm sein tel edetegier oer ties 25 
J. A. McKenzie 50 34 


The Club held a triple prize shoot on June 6th which 
was well attended. : 

In the monthly shield shoot J. Harrison and E. F. 
Springer tied with 22 out of 25; but in shooting tie off 
at 15 birds E. F. Springer beat J. Harrison by 1 bird, 

aking 14. ; 
brea the Dupont and Dominion Fob shoot at 25 birds 
the high scores were: - J. Harrison 24, E. F. Springer 23, 
Frank Aid 22, and Judge Durand 21. : 
&. F. Springer was leading in this Fob shoot with 89 
out of his 100, J. Harrison being a close second with 88. 

In the 25 bird run for the handsome pair of Gold 
cuff links donated by W. Murch, Jeweler, J. Harrison 
was the successful winner with 22 out of 25 and was 
very closely followed by C. Beare with 21. 

- Joe Jennings was present and gave a good account of 
himself by breaking two twenty-five straights, and only 
missing 6 birds out of his 135. : 

The club has open practice shoot every Thursday 


ight. 

nigh Shot at Broke. 
Judge Durand ...........425----- 165 134 
aaredad aT mote ee sc dency see vais crereamte ofsyeactnes 150 118 
Tee, (Gi, LRNON ST CGTE Ee CREO CRORE Uhekcma case 150 112 
ITU) UTA pepe gages nol caver oy leqeae lerelete le) ace 115 85 
Faas eSIUTLTLASERENS vesyeden sits icre <cereh ote se cdan erate 70 57 
BEES prin @ebeieere cist cicits oy excite stoner te) 100 85 
(Ga Mfrs hs > Bb ora oI O Ca CIOInINS Gon Ger 25 2 
NAAN CMC E Re cfedete a ai hare. sie ohl’e, Sieleue eebsnarezets 50 37 
EEN PUIA OWS Sietetar ctiesee te rolroila te (ellevene- © euclotal enars 65 47 
MPRA WSO erate rciore eiviteslo et actene rollal"s's\ er tin gertoners 25 20 
Te pdemamnre os Sons bodeooodd ds cams 135 129 
71d, SEORINN eC qubnac tooo aur ac 125 103 
TndeweeOh 5. oat OO GOD een COG COmekGt c ws 44 
Wa lnbulla 7 is Sars soc AOE 6 ONO OO.er 75 53 
SIME anciSOMr nice ots eroels eehele\syemmuaanehs 90 81 
Eom allace Minis quell Negus eles aes ert 85 59 
SCOR ene cra ar eveneveus cies, Ele wictateyeiotetere wreit 25 17 
Dae IS Uh Cee OIG oe o Oped OE 25 21 
Si WAI? "Ss ctict ABO OC eOO ob Canmmeees 25 25 


Balmy Beach Club Shoot. 

At the last shoot of the season, May 15th, a large 
number of members and their friends were present. 
The following were prize winners:—Bond, Taylor, 
Wells, Hodgson, Wase, Shaw, Boothe and Foster. 

Shot at Broke 


Jigriarinze 34's 66 A OIRBU ODDO dD Soon reo 110 105 
HOEGIN, Gt Ao 36 CO OIC IOS CRIS CREO 130 111 
ELOOCY Mn iet etetel darekelens(olalelele ole is ele ce tie 110 97 
eH eee Lelanarie ce, aiinhalteiie. oa:'e lee es Mae 110 94. 
RSME lbeta eters cial cle iste ota ciokeleie¥alps 55 43 
Voc SSOM Me tom ttniiciat: teens gence ctaelels 55 42 
TB eteles 0b oldo OO 0 0 OCTET SoS 60 48 
Teva AbN Toy obo UO. 2 oo COO DINO Oo Oreo 40 32 
ESO ELC Meee core rete ante fore esos elesis sorte folio foce clones ole te 70 65 
WAGE: oo CV AOR COLO UO SUC Ctr oc 90 82 
PACES Ll wi Spee em etetaiehe) es (olcoyelele a oles loss 75 28 
Yaa Ne inf icherci 0 C0 EI SOOO SIERO one ies 75 71 
Val Ketan ieereitit acts ele Wiisicidaticee 95 88 
“Chigd ie dey ciaie 6 ea SIG ClD CPUC PORES SOO 95 87 
lE(ital. so be PonMaae ao OCOD OOO Dro 50 42 
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Stranous <5. ; Steno a 20 8 
SWellsi 7) os siece exe elancle eteltees Weds eretenemeteartsis 60 54 
HE KH (o) Pe ea ics emo mene 4 75 ope 
PROMI 35655 sad Sins See tke To EO PE 95 87 
Sheppard’ veo sc ois heen here ta ara 60 48 
IBentoldiy..:. 265.8. o ee eee eee ee 20 18 
OSEGRE egos cc te soe ets Aone oe enone 145 116 
SDerreyittta ce cee coe See, eR tetenetonene 50 38 
MeKenzie® sh een... ser meee eeraiamene 515) 23 
Ross: 2. San se oe ee eee 25 18 
Pape “Fh ee ee. a oie 60 48 
Macpherson 2i.7 5. eine eee eee 90 68 


Hamilton Gun Club. 

At the regular shoot on May 30th, C. Graham won the 
handicap for the Dupont silver fob witha total of fifty 
straight while W. Dillon gave him a close run with 49. 

In a merchandise event of four prizes E. Sturt aand D 
Reid tied with 23 for first and second. On the shoot-off 
the former won out with 23, while the latter took second 
with 22. H. L. Morris, M. Goodale, C. Graham and W. 
Dillon tied with 22 for the third and fourth prizes. The 
shoot-off resulted in Morris taking the third with 24, 
while Dillon took the fourth with 21. 

E. Sturt was high for the afternoon with 95 out of 100. 
He successfully defended the title to the club champion- 
ship again with 24, while H. Lennon put on 22. ee 
Morris was in great trim and put on the excellent total 
of 117 out of 125. He gets very little practice which 
makes his score all the more creditable. : ' 

The club has entered the Dupont championship con- 
test, in which clubs all over the United States and Can- 
ada will compete. It will be a series of six events of 
fifty birds each,and the scores of the ten high men at 
each shoot will count. 

The scores on the 30th were: 

é Shopat Broke. 


1) FROIG? sot sce tease stncrobelenn.c ee 65 
H: Rembeéo.e 5 ocek ioreins hice 42 29 
Wis Wea BY ak octoe ere ce ee eee 50 39 
BE ySturt eee bo eee eee ee 100 95 
ToS mitt ct yocscer candace Bae eee 75 60 
M. Goodale 148 126 
H. L. Morris 125 117 
J. W. Nairn 99 72 
J.J. Cline 85 63 
F. Depew 60 34 
C. Graham 97 77 
W. Dillon . 112 ‘97 
R. J. Serson 60 42 
J Hunter 22° 3a anaes 100 85 
H. J. O’Neil 60 35 
H. Lennon 85 69 
J. A. Armes 0 50 


6 

The first event in the Dupont contest was shot off 
on June 6th at the Hamilton Gun Club, when the high 
ten men turned in a total of 447 out of 500. There are 
thirty-seven teams in the United States and Canada 
entered in this series, of which there are six events of 
fifty birds each. The winner will receive a very hand- 
some trophy, and it is well worth trying for. J. W. 


Barnes put on 48 inthisevent, and took down the silver > 


spoon given by the club. 

The championship belt changed hands as a result of 
the event between the holder, President Sturt, and W. 
Dillon. The president has been unusually successful 
in meeting the onslaughts of numerous challenges, but 
W. Dillon was right on edge, and with 22, as against 20, 
won the honors. : sR on 

F. W. Watson was high for the afternoon with the 
classy score of 70 out of 75. T. W. Barnes turned in a 
good string also with 148 out of 160, and just nosed out 
M. Carr who got 146 out of 160. W. Dillon had 69 out 
of 75, M. Goodale 114 out of 125, some nice score for a 
new member, and J. Hunter 67 out of 75, all of which 
are worth while. 


Shot at Broke. 
J bbunter 5 eats aeesos ecko aes 75 67 
IM Goodale = Fe.u2. suis Sasi eee ae 125 114 
GESELOU Care eee ritprstiie tamil eee 100 83 
DSREIG™ Sriicns arcs see wore den 6 Bee 125 91 
SS CUt ss aero es arete aya cncuerelee ete arene 50 3 
WED NOM ac arcteic% Sale wrenches ow. fee 75 69 
UIC OXe ik. site acheter si cuee ook nahn Roe 75 59 
SAW ID AINIES .. Orcs cc ahtonc ons Cee 160 148 
INTEC AT iiss jane. coils Cis srs 0 eiscertoens ee ee 160 146 
IN AOTICS wajesiey separa bio clelie ecOee sia cae 75 68 
VERVVIAEIC - SJerco 8 fone tice ok ae ean 75 56 
PRR Cid eet Coie Man cltes ens eee 75 49 
AES OWIOD ois esas to bis ecave.clae ee 75 54 
EOIWie WAtSON Dol ocicc one ones Bua voc 75 70 
TAI CNG Ge: aeons eee Be Se eke 63 
PED ADTIS | f2e5:cilelecsuane leis. gee: 2 chen dlr 61 


Burlington Gun Club. 
The regular shoot of the Burlington Gun Club wag 
held on Saturday afternoon, May 9th. The event Wag 


To Shoot 


There is no better sport than shooting at a 
mark, and general knowledge of shooting is 
our country’s strongest protection. 


The “Ross” Cadet Rifle has been adopted by 
the Government for Cadet Corps—a sufficient 
endorsement of its quality, and it is now offered 
also for general sale. 


It is the best all round gun for boys. 


Shoots .22 shorts or long, or .22 long-rifle 
cartridge; is accurate and has perfected adjust- 
able sights for which no extra charge is made. 


Tesch The Boys How 


This rifle is suitable for any game except the 
largest, and, while a single shot, its action is 
remarkably quick. 


Price only $12.00. 


For big game the Ross .280 High Velocity, used with 
the Ross Sporting Cartridge with copper tube expand- 
ing bullet, patented, is absolutely unequalled. 


Send for illustrated catalog. 


ROSS RIFLE CO. - QUEBEC 
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ooked forward to by the members, as the trophy 
donated by the Dominion Cartridge Company was 
competed for. Eighteen members were at the traps and 
did some good work. In the 25 ranged handicap race 
Meson Meson, John Hazell, Jas. Hazell, J. Lewis, 
Audrey Peart and Dr. Peart tied, and agreed to shoot 
another 25 target race. John Hazell and Dr. Peart 
again tied, with 23 out of 25. These two went at it 
again with 25 targets and John Hazel carried off the 
honors of the day with 21 against Dr. Peart’s 19. The 
scores were: 


HIMES. ota sole a ater lalnge rt aes 


Tohnbazell’ ti, 1s eee eee oe 95 78 
(DMS ge Os Sergei cine ote teereacte 75 62 
[aS 8 cel ony Be ee RE eee tacit) eae 7p) 67 
Ee S CTSOL GR ee cua os Sakieer a nese aise ited he 60 36 
Tis EG ie Ge ane ae meee Sento 6 aies 50 38 
Tas Hazell S25 Beis ee iors he cs 50 41 
1K SP ear bees or Sern ee ice rnere 50 45 
NA SITU DEN eto cneg ace one eee nee .~ tris ssolencie 50 37 
GaSmithe 2 ee eee eee eee, we 50 40 
MIO Nan eo etic cies oxen, Otic. core 40 28 
Ge Pleasnianteemeen cease keto ~ eae 35 26 
Wiaiklazelliatens So socaie teks acebace oe 30 22 
CIELO WALG eso eo ee ee Se sles 25 20 
SRR Lee en. weirs eee. NS dae D5 19 
Sw Sa Eigs) eR Mee Se el ain oe eee 25 19 
PASTRIES Oe eee OF be oe So eee 25 21 
Sar T RIG Laeietee Cot ee oak 25 21 


The second handicap shoot of the S. S. and D. series 
was held June 6th. The SSS ue 


= Shot at Broke 
Ie NGmaNeLEe site erties «=> 45 49 45 
P. Johnston .... 42 49 42 
WMS Interns wie ater o's Gs 4 48 45 37 
AAP ean rs oo emiaicies Pct 2's 48 45 34 
WWD ymese/7 Shir rins tec ack 40 25 18 
Baeeee ore re do bees 21 25 21 
Mo biatil azeline stash Oysvs,2)- 5% 50 25 25 
TEIN DRT ESiee 3 bt ote Oo 46 25 25 
Gableasmans Ses oe sciis' os 46 25 22 
iO TSIGTHT OR Os on OU Pee 47 25 25 
Goblawardeemeer 0.0 e ese 48 25 Ze 


The first handicap shoot of the Burlington Beach Gun 
club for the S. S. & L. series was held on Saturday May 
23rd. The scores: 


IE RIDAGS Jivtog 9 75> CoE 

RES ELSOMGre sie ite ees ashe es 24 55 43 
BL WWATSOMS Shar eres emn evs S00 eveleile — 50 45 
WALD GS oie Seeoeion 22 48 38 
LISP Ba Sous 2a 21 48 40 
John Hazell ..:.:.--.----.-. 25 45 44 
SRV AESO Use INEM eiicraieis' sete, os 38 5 
TIN TREGHA Alas 0 Cle 5 Sin Ine eens. 25 35 33 
GUS Flite Us AS ee ee 25 35 32 
Gubleasmaniee tos... e 24 36 32 
TR CHBEY A Neate iene Cree rerio 24 25 24 
eewisie nc ere essere. 14 25 14 
ER ELOWAUGWs > Sie ae ahass eeees te 23 25 23 
Vie ria Week ee 9 ae eee 21 25 21 
PROSE Trt OMe het on .- c4s,r0 6), «ye 23 25 23 
(AMES eee nat = hw “ove 22 25 22 
Whi STs eee eee 25 25 25 
SVG: Aone Gb Ane aS apt eaee 25 11 
iD, Sea ae SE ee eee 25 11 
remmbesseue rd cge ss t= <0s 1a 20 14 
Frere eiLEe aie yirye cicke ene whe os 20 14 

DOUBLES 
Shot at Broke, 

US CLS Oia chert this ciel +) =e feis:s: siisie incalo. a. 0Xs 40 21 
i Hillary. + ..:0.s 22 12 
F. Walker, sen 10 8 
WV ASIIAUI es ous Jisre cles witehaleas sie es 6 1 


Jordan Gun Club. 
The first shoot of the summer series of the Jordan 
Gun Club was held on their grounds Saturday, May 2. 
A date crowd of shooters was in attendance, comin 


from Hamilton and St. Catharines in motor cars, an 
as the weather was fine some extra good scores were 
made. Shooting from scratch, H. W. Hunsberry put on 
25 straight in the Dupont trophy event, while several 
other shooters are in thesame class with their handicaps 
The Martin trophy at 15 birds, gun below elbow, was 
warmly contested and A. Cline, E. G. Powell and C 
Graham are high with 13 out of 15. The scores. 

Shot at Broke. 


Ae Wid EAM SIICEIR sss icrccc nie apeys) oss Hie 2 oe) 75 70 
(DRC BTetutigeis oS Gio an POD SO RICID Ia Cane 61 56 
Gar SE AINA ag aloo Sieasasuel ows (eivieleiacsia. eels» 63 58 
iB ou] ET] 1 enn  Aiarre  ic ae  e 47 44 
ESOT EOI siete ole eiecs = el 8 jee 2 ows oslo oe 58 50 
Wi srlousberger...c5----22-0s 0+ sense es 50 40 


ASE eCK AG ON. > OS .0mie cncten bono he tiene eee 48 38 
IACCWVISINGE: she sre, aie ee = Ce ee ee 48 37 
BOOSEY nics oc oo a ee Cer 38 31 
Te Spencesie stic mace wee he een 37 30 
OB ISher isiersctat- oe > ares een 37 30 
Dr Renllmer fe secdon. ek | ban ote teers 47 37 
Be GaPowelinc* tate Coa ee ee 49 39 
Ae Gliné aoe ee ee eee 48 43 
EnGulp..> oe eee feet. . 2 ener 44_ 30 
Fe rata Oe eee Foe aectaec ses 3 ees 38 30 
Hie Davidsonet..c. 6.) eee ee 50 39 
NING ASK CY tikes ian cosh coe teenie ee 47 36 
DAkonkle sie seks tie ese ee eee 36 Pah 
S\Blodges S. 22 c pent ee ne eee 39 29 
A> Rubel 0.2c ese ne eae 43 28 
WicINicholson., 2c .caa<.--s eee ee 53 33 
AY Pashley sn.) sts 322 sora ae eee 10 3 


In the Niagara District Trap Shooting Association, 
composed of Jordan, McNab, Thorold and Port Col- 
borne, The Jordan Club won the championship and 
Mr. H. W. Hunsberry won the individual high average 
after a very warm contest with Major Singer of Mc- 
Nab. The Jordan Club has also entered in the Dupont 
10-men Championship contest. 


_ Preston Gun Club. 
The following scores were made on Saturday, May 
2nd by the Preston Gun Club: 
Shot at Broke. 
50 37 


G@has Sachsi¢. mocks csce Slee caine 

WiC OWN eres 5-2 ck Aa es ee eee 50 40 
Vig PCRS DUVI2 ORY Amen or Mags so. 50 41 
BYE Strohkinchi. 7... = saeco = verte 50 34 
EVERY Brigham. .cotetic oo «st ciooemeee 50 39 
Jas eMillsy cere Set we ee eee ee ee 25 23 


On May 7th the scores were: 


CeSachsert! eos 3-5 aa ee eee eee 

GEIB riphamt so 2 ocr er eee 50 43 
WestiPickent gic ate ee ee oe eee 50 36 
ANB SSuntheVaw see: oo ee cere tea 50 43 
Winn CO Wallen. tothe mista eee eataneh eee 50 40 
AS Wilsons 23 oe ctteie plane: tettc uete aOe 50 36 


Scores made May 23rd were: 


Wan. "Cowan. o5...c.cc etree oe eee 

Go FE. Brishame-® sae cee eee 50 38 
GhassSachs#ee. f2 42a eee 50 36 
entPattimson’! yet oe oe ee 50 38 
Wi, Pickering 22 )0.- hee eee eee 50 40 
AS Near c).is Pats ia. Doge Gane eee <3 50 36 
Az B-Smith: 2260.00: 2 eee 50 4 


3 
A trap shoot for tae silver tray, donated by the 
honorary president, Mr. Chas. Wright, and several 
other substantial prizes, will take place on the 20th of 
June. The prizes will be contested for in three shoots. 

The first shoot to take place on the above date. 

At the clay bird shoot on May 30th, the scores were: 
Shot at Broke. 

50 46 


Eo BsBrigham -.5.:25.. 05 aces eee 50 40 
W.-Pickering=. <2. ee. ee oe eee 50 38 
Ee Sherwood... 2).c0 betes 50 Al 
eynn Pathinisonis > W.\ sch cee 50 41 
AS BAS Miielitcs fee nc ee he ee ee eee 50 44 
AIDSING aie te te ee re eee 25 18 


Galt Gun Club. 

Eleven members of the Galt Gun Club took part in 
the shoot on Saturday, May 9th. Saturday’s shoot was 
the first for the prizes donated by Messrs. Sheldon and 
Palmer. Billy Marshall was high man with 44. The 


scores: 

Shot at Broke. 
Wi Miarshallimyse so 2: set vere ein ee 5 44 ‘ 
ERA ELOUM AD eis enn ie on hs comet Oe 40 21 
KCC Geen, ao ee ei eee 30 Pie, 
SANT Oe ital ease ee eae Mer Se eee 50 26 
Glarus tee cc eo ie ete ee 40 33 
AWE Gi cle een te San late be Ty Ars . 25 22 
FRESE Cattt Page cee eager th kanes WO Re Oe 25 18 
Be Desmond Reb ..cece er eis os lah ec os 25 14 
H.Sherwood ..... TS eh A eee 4 50 36 
ElpNiewiarrdsere cefece erence tgettessae he Cite 50 40 
AG TAOlivertia ee hee eee 2 ee 25 19 


The last handicap shoot for the Duxbax coat and 
cartridge vest presented to the club by S. R. Sheldon 
and F. Palmer, was won by Harold Newlands on May 
30th, with a total score of 83 birds broken, with 12 bird 
handicap, making 95. 

The scores Saturday were: 


Hi. Newlandsvcctyrcs ccm eect edicts 5 


Shot at Brookes 
25 23 
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The Gap Betweenan Average anda ‘‘Crack’’ 
Shot is Quickly Breached with a 


With diligent practice marksmanship can 
be developed. With the aid of a Lyman 
Gun Sight 1t is brought to perfection. 


Why lose an opportunity to vastly im- 
prove your shooting efficiency and to in- 
crease the percentage of your hunting or 
target results! Eminent hunters, explor- 
ers, and marksmen recognize the value of 
Lyman Gun Sights—endorse them by using 
them. 


A Lyman Rear Sight combined with a 
standard Lyman Ivory Front Sight, the 
sight that ‘“‘does not shoot away from the 
light,” will give the greatest satisfaction. 


_All standard guns are drilled for Lyman 
Sights. 
Lyman Sights for every purpose and gun. 


Order from your dealer. If he cannot sup- 
ply you write for catalog 
and we wiil fill your order 
direct. f 


LYMAN GUN SIGHT |\ 74- 
CORPORATION “yg 
Dept.C. Middlefied, Conn. i 


NSS 


Marble’s Clincher Gaff, controlled entirely by 
one hand, is always ready. There’s nothing to 

set—no steel trap feature—no danger. A spring 2 
holds jaws open. Just reach out—touch the Z 


fish—close your hand. Jaws of gaff shut 
with a flash and grip fish like a vise. 


Ef aS 
MARBLES 2" (7 


will grip and hold any fish from )¥ to 20 Ibs. E 
Fish can’t slip thru gaff no matter where 
he is gripped. He can’t twist out because 
you can let yourarm turn and he has noth- 
ing totwist against. Only humane 
gaffon the market. Leaves nougly 
holes or tears. It is safe to use. 
Quickerandsurerthana landing net. 

Gaff is 18incheslong; 7}4 in. between 
points; can be locked with points to- 
gether. Made of polished steel 
heavily nickled. Very strong and 
durable. 

Price $1.00 at Sporting Goods dealers every- 
where, or by mail prepaid if your dealer can’t 
supply you. 


Safety Folding 1 ish Knife 


Keen, razor steel blade, 4 inches long; 
weight 344 oz. Handy to carry in pocket. 
Made for hard usage. By mail $1.25 pre- 
paid, if your dealer can’t supply you. 


Write for Catalog 


of Marbie's Sixty Outing Specialties 
including Marble’s famous Game Get- (fj 
ter Guns, Safety Axes, Rifle Sights, 
etc. Free Sample of Nitro-Solvent 
Gun Oil if you mention your dea- 

ler’s name. 


Marble Arms 
& Mfg. Co. 
581 Delta Ave. 


GLADSTONE, MICH. | 


Successors to 
Marble Safety Axe Co. 


Smokeless Shotgun Powder 


WINS THE 
CHAMPIONSHIP 


QUEBEC 


T Lachine, Quebec, May 25,1914, 

B. Beattie of Ottawa, won the 

Silver Cup emblematic of Cham- 

pionship of Quebec. Messrs. Beattie 

and Sims each broke 47x50 targets. 

In the shoot-off, Mr. Beattie won— 
24x25 _ at 16 yards. 


@ POND 


Wins The 
High Amateur Averages 


In a large field of Quebec’s best trap- 
shots, Messrs. Higginson and Beattie 
scored 191x200 and 189x200, respect- 
ively, demonstrating ihat DUPONT 
POWDER is the trapshooter’s reliance 
when shooting to win honors and 
trophies. 


Look at the Shell Box 


When buying loaded shells. Be sure it 
reads DU PONT—the powder used by 
the world’s best shots—and made and 
guaranteed by the pioneer powder 
makers of America. 


FOR FREE BOOKLET ON TRAPSHOOT- 
ING AND SPORTING POWDERS 
ADDRESS DEPT. 59-S. 


DU PONT POWDER CO. 


Established 
Wilmington, 


1802 
Delaware 
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I Glare tian tic eyogee wus 5 hueltaleynire: Gkentenstabe te 25 16 
Hicsleat ote: circ cee ales ayeke aerate n= 25 2 
| DO Gl tld eat earn a Sordi nics plo oro 25 20 
N,N OS Chg en Ney hie PBR ES rots Sim dh s 25 21 
On June 6th the trap scores were: 

Shot at Broke. 
DIGIC) ae te yin Ae oD cowed 30 25 1 
WMiarshall’ 25. (cee eraceeseevensene trae ncrer- 50 46 
Be Clark is sais cetetwrate reicteeie eierebekersters 25 24 
Pi Newland siete mirteciew ccntebaee ateiere eu 25 PP. 

The rifle scores: 

ye GlemiensS seca e ole clots eeeraieere sero = 75—78 out of 200 
PB Glark, «concen Cree eee 78 S 100 
Je Clarkes olen cee ae oo ee 74 100 
He Teat Ire, Sac cere 70 S 100 
FE Meater Siaworeias cute eieieecians ear knaite 61 Sy 100 
TE ULE OM eee cptcct cere eons coe sucltens 81—78 “ 200 
Ee Newlands a... -sscsrevas ekeeer vole wich aca 73 os 100 


Annual Tournament: Blenheim Gun Club. 

The annual tournament of the Blenheim Gun Club 
was held on Monday May 25th (Victoria Day) and 
though the attendance was rather small owing to 
numerous attractions of similar nature in surrounding 
points, those who took part were well pleased with the 
results. 

The High Average was won by Mr. S.G. Vance of 
Tillsonburg, who made a very creditable showing, 
breaking 193 out of 200. In one run he broke 88 with- 
out amiss. Joseph J. Wetherald, the famous local shot 
was second with, 186 and Mr. W. Hart of Dresden, 
third with 180. , 

Following are some of the scores made during the 


day: 


SHG MVANDCED  areris cioron eel slcisp eats ee Selec 

A PUMINVeELNELALG emt tcvncrers o.cve soesientosiole ais 200 186 
WEA anit etree Fiore ci caeeaters oo leeiatie se tlesavaneice 200 180 
AEQLG NERA GY sehayoiercee ete cic. es sie, ai%, el obeys: oe, - 200 165 
(EP TLIO SHEE, ors ha a A REE RA eee 150 92 
Ga Tack somes sss isysis &. 5) ew Sache eneite enets 150 65 
BRO bertsOlers neice sis ci. cieaie ole sucuelehletos 100 83 
DUAN Meanie te wencdatenerchevaivecc. san wisdebarcvebe snare «2 90 62 
WN TMM UI Mette rateccrecere a c-s ose, a reecettve neues 15) 64 
ReALErOLGee csi ss oS syle ca clemes 75 60 
Grae thera diets. eed teen ate ae os 75 56 
WSIS AIS ODM cis. 6 !%10 a. Ae naan eae e 60 49 


Peterboro Gun Club. 

At a shoot of the Peterboro Gun Club held on May 
7th there was a large turnout of members, some of whom 
were new members for this year. The scores were: 

uot at pa 


C. Woods 5 

GC: 25 16 
Afe 25 12 
Cc. Gutterson 25 9 
Dr. Gowan 25 7 
KG: 25 7 
Cc. James 25 6 
RV UW Tenn  eteteteds coins tals icvexavel se reene chats « 25 6 
WrevieGlelland@ emcee + ciekinn eee 25 2 
SS Cynyon a” sch ono AOI aR ene nese eee 20 15 
ETO Go oie terehoue Wt anelecsicusiah ore oie avoventche 20 14 
GOMIDINSGALS Preteterets aia < Sreicie wuersie Neveu 20 Wat 


At the weekly shoot of the Peterborough Gun Club, 
held May 28th, it being also the second competition 
shoot for the month of May, some good scores were 


(Ce CESS eran Sick ee Zpry (Ce Woil oksooseone 21 
AGO Kise eve @ ave, anaes 20 MG James 4. 2 cai. 20 
ISIE OUCKS a... cragelete uel ESI Ge Dinsdale: riers x 17 
G. Gutterson ....... U7 ReEtitehinson! Si... 17 
Juabrightman yo... « KG) IDI COMWEIE G cag oeoe 16 
Wieobelleghem 1.0. LosekinGraliamiena.5.c\- 4 « 14 
jas No Sco erin IWant eet. a 11 
{BOUL i of 0) Oe nee eRe 8 .B. Gillespie’........ 7 

C.M.Moncur...... 6 


Trent Valley T. S. League. 

The Trent Valley Trap Shooters’ League held their 
first- meeting at Belleville, May 13th, and despite un- 
favorable weather there was a good turnout and keen 
interest taken in the organization. 

Campbellford Club had two teams entered, Cobourg 
one team and Belleville, two teams. Other clubs are 
expected to come into the organization and before very 
long it is thought that the sportsmen of the Trent 
Valley District will all be in the League. 

The conditions for the League Shoots are, that each 
club may enter as many five man teams as they choose, 
numbering them in aconsecutive order for the club, and 
the club having the team with the highest aggregate at 
the end of the series wins the pendant. Shoots to be 
held monthly on the grounds of the various clubs in the 
League. 


It is purely a social sporting organization and it is 
expected much good fellowship and extended acquaint- 
ance will come out of it. Each competitor shoots at 
50 birds in the competition. The scores for the shoot at 
Belleville were as follows: 


Campbellford. Belleville. 

Team No. 1. Team No. 1. 
ING oysters ators 37- Andrews”. fen «ieee 39 
De WATe tHe cous totgerans 33) <duurleyay. Jaren 39 
AVViGSIE Neo ssehesohemtiemensuszensus 29 Harter = cor erent 36 
Etumapliness sy one useees 20) “Woodley mrcecti 33 
Bonnycastle ....... 41, Howie sakes 35 
160 ‘ 182 

Campbellford Belleville 

Team No. 2. Team No. 2 
DDOXSeene s ieowkce nee 26: - Bennet 5.2. acm eee 34 
Gonnore. scour 35° (Harris). 5): cee 34 
BarCOCG om deniers ee 19) Mott ).sctiesiere ene 42 
Dinwoodie ......... 24° “Young 0) Seen 35 
Smilthye jue oc e cieoeee 21 “Sprague. ascumeceere 41 
125 186 

Cobourg Team No. 1 Others who shot. 

Evamilton -- ne sai 38 Dunk.c2.e.e tees 42 
Wiorkessianyc noone. 34. Booth... co sceneae 45 
IBOIStED* s cacteaoscuseeretae 36> ‘Coonan... eee 25 
WENT OO DP eecivereicietee 31> Lockwood 2 peeaeme 30 
JACKSON on tieveusiusreten 38. Stafford) jem see a) 
— Newman jane eo 
177 Purser ©2340. beeaereee ao 
Thompson) <j... 33 


St. Hubert Gun Club. 

The members of the Ottawa Hunt Club held a bi 
shoot over the week end, May 30th, all the members o 
the St. Hubert Gun Club being invited to take part. 
The regular events of the St. Hubert Gun club were run 
off, and J. J. Heney landed the silver spoon. With a 
score of 19 out of 24, Blyth Beattie won the Birks’ Cup 
for the week. Following were the scores: 


Dre Ge Smithivicinc.6 see cies cee 22 21 
AoWealhroop” chicks ce coon hens 20 22 
BxG. Smith a.cSce2ek a: 1s bee eae 22 19 
J IBE Bunn’... nahiee cs cob ote one eerete 21 20 
GeBsGréene 30.8 1 ee ee ere py) 18 
4 fia Je) 5: 2 0 ee Ee SoD fae. Ao po Ly 22 
Gecil Bethune: 33... wi 6S. a reonnen 21 18 
Blyth’ Beattie: i224 ste ecmieen ree 17 21 
Wie Gameron (oy ,26 ites eee toe nee 18 18 
Reh SIDDItt gg oe ee ae ole aE 20 15 
JHE BLOW Di. cht fees ts oes ede ore ee eee one 17 1 
WAV: Rogers) Fh a ere eee mare 16 17 
Geo. Easdalei > .c aes Reelin aan 16 17 
Wim. (Slaney oo oe ioc.c orarein e stervretsyeheaistedsrete 17 14 
Geo. |O’ Connors .2ke eae narnia 16 14 
AST Phillips: ...c oes eee ep eee 11 9 
Wim: Forbes: #255; 2 Sapsnigaeetcieet iene eee 10 8 
Geo; Wibite 20. sce sd ene eee ‘l 10 
Mr Mawson (os... ect ee eee 4 8 
Two Man Team. Score 50 Birds. 
DirsiliGe smiths cc 222 °GoB, Greene saree ne 23 
B Beattie = * ji... se 22” (RVALSibbitta.ercree 22, 
J.B. Harkin LS Wa VaRogersy eerie 22, 
Geo. Easdale ....... 20) Js Brown) aiieeisieie 20 
Geo. O’Connor ..... 18 BG. Wihiteeenre eee 21 
\ Waits SIGUE owe ders 18 Cecil Bethune ...... 18 
Aj Wo Throop... 22. 22) Wint> Forbes) snails 10 
ACE Phillips... ose 13% Wim? Gameronyy-.its 19 
JUS MEene ys aces ieee 16% (Geo. White 2 veaeeee iat 
DOUBLES. 

BlythBeattie ...... 19) Js Js Heneys oeiemer 18 
JE BSE arkinyens cco 17) EGS White nce 16 
Wis Vi dROSerS'(..c cis 2 15 G. BuGreenows.. 13 
Geo. Easdale ....... 13) SRVASSID DICE erperetatens 13 
DrsliG. smilphwenecn 12, «<GeciliBethume ... .. 11 

Wimnishlorbes scm iain Fi 


On June 6th at the St. Hubert Club, Mr. A. W. 
Throop was high. gun, scoring 48 out of 50, but owing 
to his handicap—having won 3 spoons previously, re- 
duced his score to 45 and therefore lost the spoon to Dr. 
I. G. Smith, who broke 47 with 1 spoon won, scored 46. 
Scores were as follows: 


TWO EVENTS OF 25 BIRDS. 


Total 
NPM Vicw OO Dima eieees = alelst shel ciel cailvjre 24 24 48 
Pregl GS Uae pes tke alee, kbateral <tc 24 23 47 
[tre TOM ane sie aie en chars 22, 22 44 
st foal Fol Sy oth eel BSE oo ea Gece ary 20 22 42 
Geo iOlLGonnOr se cnt seh coe 19 22. 41 
Wide Gammeno Mente iecieer cictevelikevensas 21 10 31 
WeiGe ites os Ree eek hare aieus 18 18 36 
ViOVitRog ers scat starsat ie 19 iN7/ 36 
Geol Bias dale eis We cttanalo ersten 16 18 34 
We WWSTLRAIINS oevsce ss csish xcs, es doers. ebebeus 17 15 32 
Gaptiyenilip ss ici) arsteiences 12 162-28 


ia 
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Shooters at theTraps andi in the Field 
a Unite in 
~ one ia 


SEALLIsT!? past Te ~ 


= Uaioe ris aids ‘all cond fAitions, 
high velocity, close pattern, light 97 
recoil. These famous powders 
can be had in any shell loaded in 
Canada. Your Ses ‘can supply 


f you. INSIST! 


LEFEVER GUN WINS 


Interstate Association 


Grand Southern Handicap 
May 12, 13, 14, 1914 
Mr. S. T. Day, shooting his Durston Special $25.00 grade gun, won this 
much coveted honor with the splendid score of 
96 ex. 100 


e ° 
Kansas State Championship 
Won with LEFEVER GUN, May, 5, 6, 1914 
Mr. E. W. ArNoxp, broke 93 ex. 100 in this big event, winning the 
championship. _LEFEVER Guns, 
bored by our famous taper system, in- 
sure most satisfactory results. 


Send for beautiful Arf Catalog. 
Yours for the asking. 


Lefever Arms Company 
203 Maltbie Street, Syracuse, N.Y. 
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EXTRA 25 BIRD EVENTS. 


Total 
Wi Wet TRO REDS rein cyt eel atone 23 = — — 
NIC ameron. Stik 22 — _— - 
Geolubasdales. ... fc. settee 20 22 20 62 
Geo-O?Gonnor ..5.-5 3h 20 18 — 38 
\ tel Gal Crd (Seam iia gine AW — -- — 
Jt lene y, tae cas. cota 15 21 25 49 
Gapt. Phillips cs. ieee 15 — — —_ 

THREE EVENTS OF DOUBLES. 
12 Pair—72 Birds. 

Total 
3. Jcleney, JTS ss ae 17 19 13 49 
GeorEacdale sree eee 17 15 16 48 
VeNe Rogers) :e anes oe 15 19 14 48 
W.L. Cameron 15 — — — 
Geo. O’Connor 13 9 — 2 
Capt. Phillips 13 8 — 21 


: Lachine Gun Club. 

Thomas Westlake successfully defended the West- 
mount Shield at the Lachine Gun Club Saturday after- 
noon, May 30th, against W. H. Ewing by the narrowest 
of margins. In fact, the scores were tied with 89 each 
out of a possible 100, but a tie is reckoned as a suc- 
cessful defence. The Shield is emblematic of the in- 
dividual championship of Eastern Ontario and the 
Province of Quebec, and has to be defended four times 
to be won outright. Westlake has defended it twice 
and will meet B. Beattie, of Ottawa, in the'next match. 
Westlake’s best run was 23, while Ewing ran 35. The 


scores: 
Practice Match—25 Birds. 
SWANN Ey vicrcyeievessieh ses oat TOW EYee” 5 oily sa outst 23 
Westlake. .25.22... oe REGINA ir terene i oe on 23 
WD EV See piets e's ct Die LOWwaLGh yet tore Sere 20 
IPO Ror Bichon tio as PAO TAO ah NEON OWEN Swiss 19 
Wicodward!’. cin. .teae. 19 Metcher! sepa ee 18 
PD GRCMIUS ne atc itis.c crete 7 eal Car keto 58 ee 17 
SmeDOrrances je ssc: V/gee vd dlet sn see ee 16 
Goldbratthy.- ss. - >. 15 
Spoon Shoot—25 Birds. 
IMIR ELE ete ccc) Fes 2am Wiestlake®).: vac, on 22 
MOHNSON Meee cers. m ie D2enGalbrartnee . setae 22 
BCL CHE tira oct e- acovs's OPP Vleet: A eecccpo 18 
Shoot For Westmount Shield—100 Birds. 
Semvestiales(hOlder )) sc. <.ccfodee ace atewlneice ANh acs 89 
Wire bwinga(challenger) .co os seen aes ee eee 89 


A tie is reckoned a successful defend. 


Saskatoon Gun Club. 

George Marr was the best performer in the trap 
shooting contests held by the Saskatoon Gun Club on 
Victoria Day. In the first event, Mr. Marr secured a 
possible. In the second, fourth and fifth events, also, 
he was top scorer, and altogether his day’s performance 
was a highly creditable one. The contest between C. I. 
MeNab and Secretary Fawcett provided not a little ex- 
citement, the former winning the match only at the last 
shot. Twenty-five marksmen, including several from 
outside points, participated in the tourney. The local 
trap-shooters went to Dundurn on the 21st to indulge 
in a friendly shoot with the sportsmen of that town. 


- North Battleford Gun Club. 

On May 7th, the members of the North Battleford 
Gun Club belonging to Mr. Cadwell’s team, who were 
defeated the preceding week by Mr. Owen’s crack con- 
tingent, tendered a supper to the winners at the Audit- 
orium Hotel. There were about fifty present, the par- 
taking of the excellent viands being the most important 
proceeding. Short speeches were made by nearly every 
person present, the discussion being on the advisability 
of affiliating with the Northern Saskatchewan League. 
Finally it was decided to make a recommendation to the 
next general meeting of the club to do so. The mem- 
bers expressed themselves as being quite confident of 
success in competing with any other club in ‘the Pro- 
vince. 

In comparing individual scores made by the members 
of the North Battleford Gun Club with those of Clubs in 
Eastern and Western Canada as published in the 
“Rod and Gun” and other sporting papers, it was 
noticed that in some cases the local shooters averaged 
even better than some of the recognized crack shooters 
in the Dominion. 


Regina Gun Club. 

One of the largest crowds thus far this season at- 
tended the Regina Gun Club on Saturday afternoon, 
May 16th. M. W. Sharon had his eye in pertect trim, 
and smnanbed every ee he or at. W.M. Van Valk- 
enburg also had a good day, bagging 23 of the clay ones. 
G.@adham followed close with 22° ae 


The scores: 
J. FE. Robinson ...... 200 FaMihinro . ./4..2: sr, G2 
ToELODINSONE- a 7-78. 4 TORU RORErS Hea oes. eat. zh 
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P.H.Gordon..... J. ASH Josmalegcs. ee. 20 
WA Dybhe sy... isstore 7 SHAS Miligan’ eee 10 
Ina ELaAGnvie c.. .t-lernete 15 W.M.VanValkenbg °§ 23 
IME We Sharon *.50).\-71- 25. W..CiJanes) 24 -eeeee ~14 
Ae AG am ee. scene 22> DH: Andersons. 16 
Je Ds Compton 222: 15 HB oArmstronge se it 
eharrellsp. acne 15 Hi Gravesies eee Dia 
JEG Nelle... See LO’ AGE WioaROoss® sae 19 

Redcliff Gun Club. ca 


The weekly practice shoot of the Redcliff Gun Clu 
was held May 2nd, and brought out a large attendance 
of sportsmen. Several novices made their first attempt 
to smash the swift blue rocks. A squad.of Medicine 
Hat shooters was also on hand to try their marksman- 
ship. The weather conditions were good, but there was 
an evil influence somewhere, as none of the experts were 
up to their average. The scores follow. 

Shot at Hit 

75 20 


| EO") Ca eee Mater ae ic nee aca rie 
IPParris 2 houses cts Tere ea es ee eee 50 12 
Jarvis 223 fsck ee a eee 50 17 
Tain Gall. rte eee nk a RI See 75 29 
RICE 32. eee SL ee eats 25 12 
COCK WOO 5ss5.c-cchtan eine ieee ke 75 33 
Burd COME oi aS: ae et 
Cramline sea 2a eee “J = 7 
Van Nest sis esa ets cee an eas 50 28 
PEAT CE scree see Cae ee 50 15 
Shacther 2. 32 Oe soe Oe eee 50 22 
Gerson: 7) 5. sheen. 7 nee eee 50 15 


Edmonton Gun Club Shoots. 

The Arbor Day Shoot at the Greater Edmonton 
traps attracted a lot of interest, 43 shooters being in at- 
tendance and competing keenly for the ten men cham- 
pionship. After a close contest, the Greater Edmonton 
Gun Club won out, with a score of 419 out of a pos- 
sible 500 each man on the team shooting at 50 targets. 
The Northern Club Gun was a good second, just 12 
birds behind the winners, with a total of 407. The 
Capital Gun Club, who were short one man on their 
team, finished third, with 315 out of a possible 450. 

The scores follow: 

Greater Edmonton Gun Club (419)—Capt. Robin- 
son, 47; D. McAfee, 45; A. E. McBain, 44; J. Pollard, 
44; Dr. Karnopp, 42; P. E. Bowen, 41; C. Stanford, 40; 
H. L. Wilson, 39; F. Pollard, 39; G. Speers, 38. Mem- 
bers whose scores did not qualify: J. M. McAfee, 37; 
A. Garbe, 37; Dr. Archibald, 37; C. Graben, 37; N. C. 
Wilson, 37; E. McNeill, 34; W. McAfee, 36; A. Cameron 
29; C. D. Martin, 27; S. Walters, 24; J. McKernan, 20; 
P. Evans, 18. 

Northern Club Gun Club (407)—H. Crabhs, 46; 
E. L. Kost, 46; C. M. Cowderoy, 43; J. L. Conover, 42; 
A. J. Telfer, 41; W. A. Michael, 40; J. W. Holmes, 39; 
T. J. McMann, 39; M. S. Watt, 38; T. J. McNamara, 
33. Members who did not qualify in first ten: R. L. 
Hoar, 32; W. T. Payne, 32. 

Capital Gun Club (315 for nine men)—E,. H. Simp- 
son, 42; B. S. Currie, 39; E. R. Welborne, 38; R. Mc- 
Lellan, 37; R. Lynn, 37; A. J. Brown, 36; E. Northmore, 
35; D. Sewell, 27: J. M. Hunter, 24. 

_ Revelstoke Gun Club. 

Following are scores of Revelstoke Gun Club for 

May 2nd: 


A.J. Macdonell..... 46) JG barbers eee 45 
WA] HOOteh:.. seme AQ “WA Sturdy on er 40 
Edaiiremible ae fee 1 


3 
Mr. Eddy, whose first trial it was at the traps shot at 
*25 and broke 15. 
WEEKLY TELEGRAPH SHOOT, 50 TARGETS 
3 HIGH GUNS 


Kamloops Armstrong. 
WRG OSS it. Sevan A> ACB yang) gee 50 
Geo. French ........ A7 TES Pystokesta ae eee 48 
JROWarlall Ses eee AG) IMESTOllS Se eee 46 
140 144 
Revelstoke 
A.G.Macdonell..... 46 
eG ubarberms ne eee 45 
WixA. Bootes anne 42 


133 
Owing to bad weather Vernon did not shoot—Arm- 
strong was leading and Kamloops 2nd on May 2nd. 


Following are the scores of the R 
Pa tt so e Revelstoke Gun Club 


JaGaBarbenea..--n- 47 A.J.Macdonell..... B46 
Carl Sagemeaper poe Al OW: AjRootetn ayer 40 
Telegraph Shoot 50 Targets. Three Guns High. 
_ KAMLOOPS ARMSTRONG ~~ 
Brenchy sy. cca ts chee 47. Stokes 0)5. ..aees 50 
Gerry sai ionice tere SAT) Evanson 05 eee 45 


— ee 


Se 


The Canadian In- 
dians’ 9th Annual 
Tournament and 


Pow-Wow 


Niagara-on-the-Lake 
June 27-28-29-30 
and July 1 


$2,000 in CASH and 
TROPHIES 


Canada’s 
Premier Social Tournament 


Don't fail to be there. Send for 


programs to— 


High Chief, O. E. McGAW 


TORONTO; or High 
scribe, W..T. ELY, Im- 
perial Bank Bidg., King 


and Sherbourne Streets, 


TORONTO. | 


a 


pos 
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Sportsmen 
Attention! 


FOR SALE 


““Kawartha Hotel’’ on 
Fenelon River in the 
heart of the fish and 
game country, most 
desirable for sports- 


mens ~clubhouse— 
town water, electric 
light, combination 


heating, brick fire 
places, 27 bedrooms, 
reception rooms, smok- 
ing room, etc., within 
four hours’ 
Toronto, 

Bass fishing unexcelled. 


run from 
‘Lunge and 


No mosquitoes or black 
flies. Adjoining the 
main building are six 
cottages for guests who 
may desire to occupy 
them. 


Apply, The Toronto Gen- 
eral Trusts Corporation, 
85 Bay Street, Toronto 
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McDonadldy. ccc: cs 46 ~ ‘Tolle ¢aaoe otters 43 
140 138 
REVELSTOKE 
Barber: fosiew aso 47 
Macdonell ......... 46 
PIDs Oana od GUIs 41 
134 


Vernon did not report. 


Scores at Revelstoke May 16th were: 2 


Macdonell 4 
Rickelson 75 70 
SEV td COnOn obec oon groban coro cits 75 66 
Siynewc hia | Wee agtem cubipie dar oo oO eke Ola 75 68 
McAllister 50 25 
Telegraph Shoot 3 High Guns 50 Targets. 
KAMLOOPS ARMSTRONG 
FIerodig saixck ne eee Ami S NICIGS s.r eu- - 1 48 
Palmers tosis AMIS tOKES ine cin sccntorele: a= 45 
Busteed ooqee cesses, ¢ 46 Dr. Vankleek....... 44 
140 137 
REVELSTOKE 
Macdonell ......... 48 
SGU yeyonceleneneree eters 44 
SAC el ceil aasteiet ss 44 
136 
Mr. Rickelson consented to take charge of the 


finances at the shoot at Kamloops on the 3-4 of Aug. 


Scores for May 23rd were: 


Barberncawes s\excese os 45 Macdonell......... 44 
Sturdiys, 4st < «fiw oe AQ) SABE Macs atalanroniegereron 40 
MISE MD LE Retersie tue ches DOMME OO LE ekese (ct Manes oieh<s ape 44 
Telegraph Shoot 50 Targets. Three High Guns. 
KAMLOOPS RNON.,, .. te ine 
Lesa es, ecco AS) nOmiCeeremn seine 45 
a BENNO Sop toroacrke Arie NICVETSteye itisiosie enon: 43 
WV PHISAIIGD Cetecete eres <6 47 amilton: ace). sees 41 
42 129 
REVELSTOKE ARMSTRONG 
Barberton vecises sss. Ariel cote t neta: 50 
GOLEM yeticiete es <2 AA SE VAN Sin comnts rar 48 
Macdonell ......... AA Stokes Ge Loh eaters 46 
135 144 


Sicamous gave a shoot on the 26th at the Annual 
Regatta. Shortly after the shoot a storm of wind and 
rain came up the Lake making shooting impossible 
After twenty-five targets were thrown it was decided to 
give it up. The following are the scores which on ac- 
count of weather conditions were very low 

Twenty-five Targets unknown angles. 

_ _ A. J. Macdonell 19; J. G. Barber 15; R. Upper 15; 
Geo. Little 14; F. Dean 14; T. McLeod 13. 


The scores at Revelstoke on May 30th were: 


Sh 
AUC ESTC 2 Gee ee rs 30° ged 
VAC L RIM etet eerie cit exe iardaicteuato divnna 50 47 
SHUT a rier ar Gan as Yelici's Sassav'eies ote eigen a) 68 
EEGs 5 one a tier 2s ROR ae eee 50 45 
DIST ETU DLC MEMM MIE hates susiserS soca b/s Gcancere 75 35 
YTD 5 cutie 0.0.c Scene 75 55 
TelegraphShoot. (Vernon not heard from.) 
KAMLOOPS ARMSTRONG * } 
WEGGOSS2 ata tee ssi. CEP SONS) Laine eRe es , 46 
WePalmery can 2. AS reHEOVIATIS\. caiclon Maken 45 
MAE. Crawiord’..... 44 Stokes. .......... 45 
136 136 
REVELSTOKE 
Miacdonell) >. 2.0. .' 48 
Blarberencrcs sects seh 47 
SUUTAY scree as 
HOO tenia nec es 45 
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The League are getting things in shape for their Big 
Annual Shoot at Kamloops on the 3-4th of August 
Two Traps will be installed, the grounds will be in 
perfect shape and a general all round good shoot can 
be looked for. There will be 400 targets thrown that 
will be in the Averages besides a Team Shoot. 


At a special shoot at the new Calgary Gun Club’s 
new grounds, put on in honor of the Winchester Re- 
peating Arms Co’s representative, R. G. Robinson, a 
local trap shot, broke 99 birds out of a possible 100 
in a pouring rain. : 

Under these trying conditions this score was con- 
sidered to be phenomenal.” 


Officers of the Kingsville Gun Club for 1914 are: 
w. A. Smith, Pres.; A. Eastman, Vice-Pres.; E. S. 
Hughes, Sec.-Treas.; J. Mander, Capt.; Bi-monthly 
shoots will be held on the club grounds, Mettawas Park 
during the season of 1914, shoots commencing at 2.30 
p.m. 


Canuck Shells do Well. 
B. M. Higginson of Shawinigan Falls, Quebec, made 
a very creditable record at Montreal at the Victoria 
Day shoot. He broke 191 out of a possible 200, shoot- 
ing Canuck shells loaded with Dupont powder. The 
Canuck is the new shell recently put on the market by 
the Dominion Cartridge Co. 


A Liquid Lure For The Finny Tribe 


Julian’s Bait has been 
on the market now for 
three seasons and its 
success has been due 
solely to its merits. 
No matter what style 
of fishing, casting (bait 
or fly ) trolling, ‘‘still”’ 
fishing, added to such 
bait as worms, min- 
nows, frogs, hellgram- 
ite, shrimps,  grass- 
hoppers, flies, or any 
of the artificial baits, 
Julian’s Bait will in- 
crease the fisherman’s 
chances a hundredfold. 
Many Canadian fish- 
ermen write direct for 
it to 89 Beach Street, 
Boston, Mass. Deal- 
ers would do well to 
write Geo. W. Julian 
asking particulars of 
an attractive and lib- 
eral proposition. The 
accompanying _ illus- 
tration shows the full 
size of the bottle con- 
taining Julian’s Bait 
and is made of the 
best quality of tough- 
ened glass in a conven- 
lent size for a small 
pocket. It is stron 
enough to be_tosse 
around in a tackle box 
or boat. An extra 
long stopper of best 
grade for convenience 
in handling is includ- 
EAs F i ed with each purchase. 
When writing direct mention having seen this reference 
in Rod and Gun. 
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Yarmouth, Nova Scotia 
NO HAY FEVER 


Summer temperature averages 70 degrees at noon. 
First-class hotels and boarding-houses. Boating, bathing 
salt and fresh water fishing, shooting, golf; excellent roads 


Write for Booklet : ) Baldwin 
J. BOND GRAY 1S 
SEC’Y TOURIST COM. 245 MAIN STREET || Camp Lamp 


Gives BAL Tiss 
white, pen acetylent 
Gas. Can 


lisht. Lamp be fastened 
to cap or! 


zt ~ 

3% inches belt, carricd 
high, weighs in hand 
(ready for stood 


etratingyg 
oi 


“(CZ TWO MEN IN A BOAT 


used duplicate tackle and lure exactly 
throughout, one of them ADDED ‘Jul 
ians Liquid Lure’ according to directions. - 
Result of the TEST appears on page 212 usels ounce Ce table. 

in this issue of “Rod and Gun in Canada” Will not blow out—absolutely safe. 
(copy sent free upon request) “Julians Bait’? “MAKES GOOD" with | No oil or grease. 

every kind of bait and every style of fishing for “Everything Wear 
ing Fins’. Costs ONE dollar and gives a HUNDRED DOLLARS 
worth of fishing enjoyment in return. Buy it from your dealer or next to sunlight Rowing or canoeing at night is made sale 


= d li “ec . 
send direct to On “hikes” through the woods it is unequalled because it 


GEO. W.JULIAN 89 Beach St. BOSTON, MASS. projects its light 150 feet and prevents stumbling and bad 
————————————— falls over obscure obstacles. It makes 
S z s » automobile repairing an easier, pleas- 
ZEA anter task 


The Baldwin Camp Lamp makes nights in camp just as pleas- 
ant as during the day, because it gives the best artificial light 


It is the Official Boy’s Scout lamp for 


DON’T SWEAR AT THE SHIRT all-round uses. 


x At your Dealers or direct on receipt cf 
because it doesn’t fit. Remember it price Brass, $1.00: highly polished nicks! 


wasn’t made for you. as ill sted, 31.50 Larger lamp in catal-< 


Send for Gee ilustiated catalogue ait 


Wear TOLTON’S Made-to-Order SHIRTS OE oer ee 


dre=3 of your deale: 


and you will smile all day. Samples and I = JOHN SIMMONS CO 
prices on request. Z 


s\lu Franklin St. New Lork Cite 


as. - a 164 Bleury St , Montreal 
HARRY TOLTON, - BERLIN, ONT. settee S09 Hansford Blk. Sat 
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RIDER AGENTS WANTED 
every whereto ride and exhibitasaimple 1914 Hyslop Bicycle 
with coaster brake and alllatest improvements. 
=. We ship on approval to any 
\jaddressin Canada, without any 
deposit,and allow 10 DAYS’ TRIAL 
DO NOT BUY a bicycle, pair 
of tires, lamp, 
or sundries atany priceuntil you 
receive our latest 1914 illustra- 
ted catalogue and have learned 
our special pricesand attractive 
proposition. 
f ONE ea you 
towriteusa postal, 
and catalogue and full infor- 
AL! mation will be sent to you Free 
Postpaid by return mail. Do 
not wait. Write it now. 
HYSLOP BROTHERS, Limited 
Devt. R-G. TORONTO, Canada 
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| The Motors That Never Backfire 


In Which Motor Are You Interested? 


The Roberts Motor Co., sisctsc ome 
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CHILLY NIGHTS IN CAMP 


—. Upywhere you-are going to camp or for your canoe trip, the nights 
are often chilly even in the hottest season. 

kj Acup of “STEERO” BOUILLON by the camp fire just before roll- 
ing into the blankets, will help you to a warm and comfortable sleep on 
your bed of balsam boughs. 

_= Hot “STEERO” is made instantly by pouring boiling water on 
a’ -“STEERO” CUBE. 

Your druggist or grocer has ‘‘SSTEERO” CUBES in tins of 10, 50 and 100 cubes 


each. 
“STEERO” BOUILLON CUBES 0) of cenates te 
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STRANGE FISH FACTS 


Lak. HH. 


ISH have been referred to as “‘voiceless 
F and emotionless creatures’, but scienti- 
fic investigation appears to demonstrate 
the fact that fishes, as well as land animals, are 
largely swayed by the same emotions, and that 
they, in a limited way, give expression thereto. 
Among such means of expression may be 
mentioned their habit of erecting their scales 
or fin rays, when under the influence of anger 
or of terror, pretty much in the same way that 
feathers and hairs are erected in birds and 
mammals. 

Inasmuch as fish have eyes without mov- 
able eyelids, cheeks incrusted with bony plates 
or covered with hard scales, and internal 
ears, one may hardly expect to find special 
expressions, as of joy, pain, astonishment, so 
well marked in the case of the higher animals, 
wherein the play of the features gives an in- 
sight into their emotions. ; : 

In fish change of color is one of the best in- 
dexes to the emotions. When the fish is sick 
its color is apt to be faint, while in health the 
color stands out vividly. One of the most 
striking examples of the effect of the emotions 
on color is that of the stickelback. This fish 
shows a violent temper. Indeed, it might be 


_said to swim about with a chip on its shoulder. 


During the breeding season fierce combats 
among the males are of frequent occurrence. 
When fighting, their brilliant colors stand out 
with extraordinary vividness; but, upon the 
conclusion of the combat, the defeated one, 
his gay colors now quite faded, seeks refuge 
among his more peaceable companions. 

“‘Voiceless” fishes in the case of more than 
300 species, are known to produce sound. The 
Sciaende are probably the best examples. 
These fishes, which are called ‘“maigres” 
emit sounds having a-duration of about 
twenty-five seconds, and also various notes, 
usually degenerating into a mere humming, 
either from excess or want of intensity. When 
these fish are travelling in schools, the sounds 
given out by them may be heard from a depth 
of twenty fathoms. More than once it has 
been suggested that the story of the sirens had 
Ee nee in the utterances of schools of these 
ish. 

When captured, the scad, or horse mackerel, 
the globe fish, the grunt, the pig fish and the 
hog fish all emit sounds resembling the grunt 
of a pig; while one, the species well known 
along the Atlantic coast—‘‘the croaker—” de- 
rives its name from the croak it gives when 
taken into a boat. The barbed and the carp 
also croak when taken from the water. 

There is a species of Petroden called 
“seafrog’ by the natives of Malabar on ac- 
count of the noise it makes when captured. 
The red gunard has been dubbed the “‘sea- 
cock” by reason of its crowing, while another 


species is called the “piper” for a similar 
reason. 

“The armado”’, a siluroid found in the Rio 
Parana, is most remarkable for the harsh 
grating sound it emits when caught with hook 
and line. It is said that this noise can be 
heard distinctly while the fish is yet beneath 
the surface. 

There is a fish of the Tagus, the Corvina 
nigra, that emits sounds resembling the vibra- 
tions of a deep toned bell, gong, or pedal pipe 
of an organ. Sea herrings, when the net has 
been drawn over them, have been observed 
to do the same, and similar accounts are given 
of the fresh water bullhead of our own waters. 

An amphibious siluroid fish, Clarias ma- 
cracanthus, is said, on being taken into the 
hand, to squeal and shriek, and certain of the 
blennies emit similar sounds. In the Gulf of 
Mexico the big Jewfish breaks the stillness of 
the night and the waters with his sonorous 
“boom! boom!’ 

In the old Roman days the muraenas, or 
sea eels, were supposed to be possessed of a 
“language’’—‘‘low and sweet’”’, it is denomin- 
ated by one ancient writer, “and with an 
intonation so fascinating that few could resist 
its influences.” The Emperor Augustus, it 
was contended, was the only mortal who 
could understand this “language.” 

Formerly it was believed that fish could not 
hear, “‘since they had no ears,”’ but anatomists 
have proved that these creatures have, indeed, 
organs of hearing, though not external ones. 
Inasmuch as water is of a greater density than 
the atmosphere, the sounds uttered in water 
do not penetrate it readily, and, unless they 
are sufficiently loud to produce well defined 
vibrations, are not apt to be heard by fishes 
unless they should chance to be close to the 
surface. 

_It is probable that most of the fish cannot 
distinguish differences of tone, as in the case of 
animals on land. There are well authenticated 
instances of fish responding to noises in the 
atmosphere, a fact that would seem to indi- 
cate that certain finny tribes are possessed of 


better developed sense of hearing than others. | 


Many writers have described the fish’s love 
of music, and Rondolet, the naturalist, has 
given an account of how he caused a school of 
shad to dance to his fiddling Itis said that 
the German Calpea finta evinces the greatest 
delight in musical sounds. The fishermen, 
therefore, fasten to the nets bows of wood, to 
which are suspended a number of small bells, 
which chime in harmony as the nets are sway- 
ed to and fro. The fish are thought thus to be 
lured to their capture, and that, as long as the 
sweet notes endure they cannot escape. A 
similar method is employed in the Danube 
river in the case of another species of fish. 
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TO MOOSE FACTORY IN A 
SIXTEEN FOOT CANOE 


Harry A. 


ETURNING to headquarters 
from a guiding trip through Al- 
gonquin Park, I found a tele- 

gram awaiting me from a Mr. Wyeth, 
of Watertown, Florida, asking mc to 
take a guide and an outfit with me 
and meet him and anotner gentleman 
at Cochrane on September 9th., for 
a trip to Moose Factory. 

Often we guides have to go into ter- 
ritory that is as strange aad new to us 
as it is to the parties we have to guide, 
and such was the case in this instance. 
I feit sure that we would have no 
trouble, but I dia believe it was 
a little late in the season for such a 
trip. We were not asked our opinion 
regarding this, however: our instruc- 
tions were to m2et our party at Coch- 
rane on September 9th, with our 
canoe. and camping outfit, and take 
them through to James Bay and back. 

I selected Frank Keown as the guide 
to go with me on this trip. Frank and 
I soon got busy and packed the dun- 
nage and duffel ready for the trip. 
As we worked Frank sang: 

“I care not if the world be wide, 

Nor South , nor East, nor Golden 


West, 

Can match the. Northiand’s rugged 
pride, 

The North, the hardy North the 
best.”’ 


And of course I helped in the choru; 
‘** To the North! to the North we go. 
To the North, from the de'ts we owe.”’ 


4 


CORBEIT 


By the time the boat arrived to 
take us to Huntsville we had canoes 
and everything ready. At Huntsville 
we boarded tne Grand Trunk train 
for the North and at North Bay trans- 
ferred to the Temiskaming & Nortiera 
Ontario Railroad, for the rest of our 
journey to Cochrane was made over 
this road. 

Shortly after leaving North Bay 
we entered the land of romance, pass- 
ing the historical old portage con- 
necting the Mattawa and Ottawa with 
Lake Nipissing. Here passed the men 
in the vanguard of civilization on their 
way toexplore the great fresh water seas 
of tie West. On we go and soon the 
brakeman calis out ‘“‘Timigami,” 
and from force of habit both Frank 
and I reached out for our dunnage 
bags. Then we looked at each other 
and laughed and wondered who the 
joke was on. The next place of in- 
portance we passed was Cobalt, the 
Silver City of the North. Passing 
Cobalt the formation of the country 
changes. We are now getting into a 
level country, known as the great 
Ciav Belt of North Ontario, some day 
to be known as the northiand’s great 
farming country. On we go until we 
reach Iroquois Falls. Here most of 
the passeagers get off to go into Por- 
cupine, the new gold fields. Just now 
the lure for gold aad silver seems to be 
in the Northland air. You seem to 
breathe it in the very atmosphere, 
and you want to get out with a pick 


Rapids on the River Atagama 


Grand Trunk Pacific tracks to the 


and shovel and try your luck as a 
prospector. Yes, they are finding lots 
of gold and silver up in the Northland 
country but only a few are making big 
killings. It has and always will be 
this way in mining, but the men who 
take to the farm lands up there will all 
be rich some day. 

At last we reached the end of the 
line, Cochrane, at the junction of the 
Grana Trunk Pacific, and it was 
dark; I think it must have been about 
nine o’clock . We did what we could 
tnat evening to try and locate our 
men but could find no trace of them, 
so decided they had not yet arrived 
and that we might as well turn in for 
the night. 

The next morning, September 10th, 
we were up early to try and locate our 
men, but with no better success than 
the night before. We then went to the 
depot to see if a telegram had come for 
us, but here again there was nothing 
doing. I told the operator where we 
were staying so that if a_ telegram 
should come I would be able to get it 
at once. I began to fear that some 
thing was wrong and said as much to 
Frank, but the only thing we could 
do was to wait for the next train 
which would not get in until evening. 

While we were waiting we decided 
we might as well walk down the new 


\ 


Fredrickhouse River, about seven 
miles. This is a very swift river and 
hard to navigate with a canoe. You 
can just bet we were ready for dinner 
all right when we got back from our 
fourteen mile walk. 

After dinner I went over to the 
King George Hotel and was told that 
there were some men from Florida 
stopping there but they were out just 
then. I felt sure that I had located - 
our men at last and left word that I 
had called for them and would return 
in a short time. I then hurried back 
to where we were stopping and told 
Frank. We went back to the King 
George Hotel and Mr. Wyeth met us 
at the door with outstretched hand 
and a kindly smile on his face as he 
said: 

“You are the men we have been 
looking for all day.” 

“Same here, Mr. Wyeth,’ I re- 
plied. 

He said that he had gone down to 
the depot and inquired for me, that he 
had sent two telegrams to Dwight 
and received a reply stating that we 
left headquarters for Cochrane on the 
afternoon of the 8th. 

I said: “‘Just excuse me for about 
ten minutes, I’ve got a few things | 
want to say to that operator.”’ 
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To which Mr. Wyeth replied: 

*“No Harry, that won’t do, the 
thing to do now is to find out how soon 
we can get a train out of here for 
Ground Hog.” 

I soon learned that a train left 
Cochrane for Ground Hog every 
morning except Sunday, and as it was 
then Saturday afternoon it meant 
that we would be held up in Cochrane 
until Monday morning. We did not 
take kindly to this, but the thing to 
- do now was to get our supplies ready 
for the trip. I decided to get what 
supplies we needed from the Hudson’s 
.Bay Company’s store. The Factor 
I found to be a young Englisnman, 
awfully English and somewhat of a 
dude, that is for this part of the coun- 
try. While I was talking to him he 
leaned back on the counter, took some 
tobacco and cigarette papers from his 
pocket, rolled a cigarette and lit it. 
I had seen young College men who 
came up North to spend a few weeks 
in the woods do this cigarette stunt, 
and they seemed to do it as much for 
the effect on the onlooker as they did 
for the pleasure they got out of the 
smoke. While Mr. Evans looked 
more like a young man just out of 
school than a Hudson’s Bay Company 
Factor, yet I found him well informed 
and able to give me the information 
we needed, also some I did not ask for. 
He informed me that our canoes were 
too small for big rivers like the Abitibi, 
Mattagami and the Moose; that only 
the last week he had sent out two 
Indians to Moose Factory with an 18 
foot canoe that cost the Company 
$100.00, and he had just learned from 
an Indian trading party that they had 
found the canoe at the foot of the 
Gorge on the Abitibi all smashed, and 
no trace of the two Indians. In fact 
this party had a narrow escape them- 
selves, having upset at the foot of one 
of the falls on the Abitibi. The Fac- 
tor said he thought we ought to take 
with us one or two Indians who were 
used to making the trip, and that it 
would not be safe to make the trip in 
16 foot canoes. Well that kind of talk 
didn’t bother me any as I had gone 
through some pretty rough waters 
before, and had never used over a 16 
foot canoe. 
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Having) ordered our supplies I 
thanked Mr. Evans for his informa- 
ti. 1 and services, bade him good day 
and promised to call Sunday after 
noon with our dunnage bags and get 
the supplies, so that we could pack 
up for an early start Monday morn- 
ing. 

For the rest of the afternoon we 
had nothing to do but take in the 
town. Cochrane is a little more than 
four years old and is supposed to have 
something over five hundred inhabit- 
ants. It is the end of civilization and 
about 500 miles north of Toronto as 
the crow flies. The Ontario Govern- 
ment, I suppose, is responsible for its 
existence, having extended their road 
right through the heart of the wilder- 
ness so as to connect with the new 
Grand Trunk Pacific. Here we have 
civilization following the railroad, in- 
stead of the railroad following civiliza-~ 
tion. The men behind these two rail- 
roads must be expecting big things of 
this country, as they have here a 
larger and better depot than I have 
seen. this side of Toronto. 

I believe this will be a good farming 
country some day, as they have the 
soil and are not as far north as some 
people suppose. I understand Coch- 
rane lies some fifty miles further 
south than Winnipeg, and there are 
good farms for a hundred miles north 
of Winnipeg. 

On Sunday morning I found Frank 
very ill. He seemed to have stomach 
trouble of some kind, so I had to play 
doctor and nurse for him. The first 
thing I prescribed was a good big 
glass of brandy every half hour, and a 
fresh mustard plaster on his stomach 
every fifteen minutes. I had a full 
supply of these in my medicine bag, 
so that Frank need not want for 
mustard plasters or brandy for some 
time at least. Pretty soon he began 
to ‘warm up,’’, yes, he even got hot, 
but still he was no better. About this 
time the brandy played out, but hav- 
ing a bottle of Pain Killer in my 
medicine kit I substituted this for the 
brandy. Frank kept on growing hot- 
ter and worse, and furthermore he 
appeared to be losing faith in me as a 
‘* medicine man,” so he said he thought 
I had better get a doctor for him. 
The doctor arrived in a few minutes 
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and said there was nothing serious 
the matter with Frank and that he 
would have him around all right in a 
short time and ready for the trip in the 
morning. One of the things I noticed 
while the doctor was with us, was that 
when he gave Frank the medicine he 
assured him that he would soon be all 
right, so every time I gave Frank a 
dose of the medicine the doctor had 
left for him to take I would tell him 
that he would soon be all right. I am 
not sure now whether it was the medi- 
cine or the suggestion that did the 
work, but I aad Frank up aad dressed 
by six o’ciock that evening. We went 
around to see the Doctor aad he said 
Frank appeared to be ali right but he 
couid not understand why he had such 
a high fever. I told him that I might 
be somewhat to blame for the fever 
as I had given my patient a half pint 
of brandy and a bottle of Pain Kilier 
before I cailed him in as consulting 
physician. The Doctor laughed and 
said that a man who could stand a 
treatment like that, and be able to get 
up and dress the same day he had ta- 
ken it, was sure all right and would 
be ready to start on the trip to Moose 


Factory the next morning... We then, 


thanked Dr. Henderson for his kind 
services in our behalf and bade him 
goodbye. From the Doctor’s office 
we went to the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany store to get everything ready for 
our start the next morning. 

We were up early Monday morning 
and secured our tickets for Ground 
Hog, but when the train was made up 
(it was only a construction train) 
there was no place for our canoes; so 
we had to put them on top of the ca- 
bocse and I had to sit up there and 
hold them. There was a strong wind 
blowing and it was snowing, and I 
certainly thought I would freeze be- 
fore we reached the Fredricknouse 
River, where we had to stop to let off 
a lady and a gentleman with their 
guides. We stopped for so short a 
time that I did not have time to get 
down and thaw out, but cold as it was 
(and I don’t think I was ever colder 
in my life, and this only the 12th day 
of September) I noticed that the lady 
who got off with the gentleman was 
young and very pretty. She was too 
young to be the man’s wife, and did 


not look like his daughter. My 
curiosity was aroused and I wondered 
whatso youngand pretty a girlcould be 
doing in this wild God-forsaken coun- 
try, alone with an old white man and 
a party of Indian guides. 

This mystery was still unsolved in 
my mind when we came to our rext 
stop, but it did me some good fo: it 
got my mind off the intense cold, and 
made me forget how uncomfortable 
I was, for a time at least. At this 
place we were toid the train would 
stop for ten minutes. This gave mea 
chance to take the straps from our 
duffel bags and make the canoes fast 
to the top of the car,-so that when the 
train started again I was able to ride 
inside and get warmed up. 

I had no sooner got warm than my 
mind went back to the mystery of the 
lady and the old man. I asked Mr. 
Wyeth if he knew the lady and 
gentleman who got off at the Fred- 
rickhouse River. He told me the 
gentleman was Archdeacon Ransom, 
who had charge of the English Mission 
at Moose Factory, and the lady was a 
Miss Gailor, who was going up to take 
charge of the Mission School at the 
Factory. They were going to the 
Moose by the Fredickhouse and 
Abitibi rivers. The three Indians 
were their guides and all five were 
going in one canoe. 

At last after seven hours of slow 
and wearisome travel our train ar- 
rived at Ground Hog, some fifty miles 
west of Cochrane, and we unloaded 
our canoes, duffel and dunnage at the 
end of the bridge and got everything 
ready for the start down the river, 
after which we went up toa boarding 
house called the ‘“‘ White House’’ for 
dinner. 

A short time after dinner we got 
under way and were soon several 
miles down the Ground Hog, passing 
Dreamer’s Island and on down to 
Dixon’s Portage. Here we decided to 
make ca:np and get an early start in 
the morning. The next :norning, 
which was Sept. 13th., we weve up at 
daybreak. At breakfast our men com- 
plained of being cold and said they 
felt sure we could not be far from the 
North Pole. After breakfast we broke 
camp and soon got warmed up toting 


our duffel and duanage across the por-_ 


Rapids on the Frederickhouse River where we had Lunch 


tage. On arriving at the otier end of 
the portage we saw our first Caribou. 
He had a very large set of antlers and 
“was swimming across the river. We 
wanted to get his picture, but before 
Mr. Wyeth could get his camera 
ready he got wind of us and made for 
the shore and scampered off into the 
thicket. 

After making aoother small port- 
age and running several rapids we 
came to the mouth of the Ground 
Hog, or where it empties into the 
Mattagami. About this time it com- 
menced to rain and we begao to look 
for a camp-ground, but did not find a 
suitable place until about six o’clock 
that evening, when we arrived at 
Island Portage. We were cold and 
wet but soon had a good fire going and 
had‘to make supper in the rain. How 
our men slept I don’t know, but I 
know that Frank and I had nothing 
between us and the cold and wet clay 
that night except our rubber sheet, 
and we shivered ourselves to sleep. 

The next morning we did not get 
started until quite late, it must have 
been after nine o'clock. Making one 
smali portage and running some 
pretty swift rapids we arrived at the 
head of Little Long Portage. When 
crossing it Mr. Wyeth asked me why 
on earth they ever called it “Little”. 
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I told him he would koow the reason 
in about two days, when he had to 
cross Long Portage. That night we 
pitched our camp upon rock instead of 
mud as we had done the aight before. 
This place had evidently been used by 
the Indians as a camping ground, as 
they had cached some supplies here 
for future use. These supplies were 
placed in a tree, about seven feet from 
the ground, and covered with bark. 
We had a pretty good camp site 
here and it was after nine o’ctock the 
next morning before we broke camp. 
We ran some very swift rapids that 
day. The hardest portage was Smoke 
Falls Portage, which veceived its 
name, I suppose, from the heavy mist 
that hangs over it. Smoke Falls is 
the largest water falls on this route, 
having a fall of about sixty feet into a 
narrow gorge of rocks below. There is 
a gigantic rock that forms an island 
at the head of the Falls which divides 
the water, but it comes together again 
before reaching the foot of the Falls. 
During my life as a guide I have seen 
some beautiful natural scenery, but 
the scenery here impressed me as 
being the grandest and most awe- In- 
spiring of any I had ever seen. Some 
day man will divert or control these 
waters now running so wild and free, 
and use the power to convert the fine 
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forest trees into paper for the use and 
education of future generations. 

That night we camped at Falls 
Rock Point, and a fine camping site 1t 
was. Here we saw several large flocks 
of duck while making camp and get- 
ting our supper. 

We got an early start Friday morn- 
ing as we had to make Long Portage 
that day. We got on pretty well until 
noon. After dinner we started over 
Long Portage, which is about five 
miles long, our men going on ahead 
with their sleeping bags and Frank and 
I following with the rest of the dun- 
nage. The trail over the Portage goes 
through an almost pure stand of 
Banksian Pine, but there had been a 
forest fire through here and the trail 
was a complete network of fallen 
trees, which made it almost impossible 
to get through. To make matters 
worse the wind was blowing a regular 
hurricane, and upon several occasions 
we barely escaped being struck by 
falling trees. After we got through 
the path of the fire the trail was much 
better. Here we could see the trail of 
the Red Man at places worn into the 
sand a foot deep. Just how long 
since the first red man had left his 
footprints on this trail, as we were 
leaving ours, I have no way of know- 
ing, but it must have been. centuries 
ago. Here is one place on the Ameri- 
can Continent where transportation 
is carried on to-day just as it was 
hundreds of years ago, with canoe and 
pack. 

As it was growing dark we struck 
Muskeg, with water up to our knees. 
I was in the lead going across the 
Muskeg and did not notice that 
Frank was not close behind me until 
I heard some one call. At first I 
thought it was our men returning to 
tell us it was not far across, but to my 
surprise I found it was Frank. He 
had stepped into a deep mud hole and 
was yelling for me to come to his as- 
sistance. On my way back to him I 
could hear him “‘cussing,’’ I did not 
catch all he said, but did hear him 
say that “this confounded country 
may be all right for Indians but it was 
never made for white men.” After I 
had pulled Frank out of the mud I 
told him he had better go back for the 
rest of our dunnage, which consisted 
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of our cooking outfit, and that I 
would go on and try and reach the end 
of the Portage if it took all night, and 
would then start back and meet him. - 
It was growing dark when we parted 
and I went on as fast as I could 
through the water and mud, until I 
noticed the land was beginning to 
raise a little and decided that I must 
be near the river. As I was going up 
to the rising slope I noticed something 
white on a stick in the middle of the 
trail. I reached for it and was sur- 
prised to find it was a piece of paper. 
I lit a match and found it was a note 
that our men had placed there for me, 
telling me it was only half a mile to the 
river. This put new life in me. Tired 
as I was I started on at a dog trot and 
soon came to the top of the hill. Here 
I could hear the Rapids below, only 
a short distance away. I started 
down. the hill and soon saw a light 
ahead of me. The light came from a 
small fire, and as I looked I could see 
two men arranging their sleeping 
bags for the night. I called and they 
seemed very much startled, as though 
they had been taken by surprise, and 
one of them said: 

‘Is that you Harry?” 

I answered ‘‘ Yes,’’ and soon was at 
the camp fire and had unloaded my 
traps. I then sat down for a few 
minutes to get my wind. Mr. Wyeth 
asked me where I had left Frank and 
I told him that I had sent him back | 
after our cooking outfit, and that I 
was now going back to meet him. 


Both Mr. Wyeth and Mr. Sawyer ex- 


claimed: 

“Why, Harry, you can never get 
back through that woods to-night and 
it is foolish of you to try.” 

I started back just the same, and 
when I arrived at the place where 
Frank and I had parted I could hear 
him coming up the trail, splash, 
splash, splash, through the water and 
mud, and “‘cussing”’ all the time with 
that fine Irish brogue of his. 

“To the North, to the North we 
go,’ I shouted. 

‘“A plague on the North!” said 
Frank. ““When you get me to come 
up in this country again it won’t be 
for no three dollar a day guiding job. 
It’s no place for a white man. I’m 
willing to_use®all the muscle any or- 
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dinary man is supposed to have in his 
_ body, but when I’ve got to use a set 
of muscles I never knew I had before, 
I tell you, Harry, it’s too much. It’s 
me for the Sunny South for my next 
guiding job. Say, do you think Mr. 
Wyeth could get me a job as a guide 
down in Florida?” 

By this time we had divided hi; load 
and started for the camp. We 
managed to get there all right, al- 
though looking back at it now I don’t 
see how we did, it being so dark and 
the trail so poor. 

We soon had supper under way and 
you can just bet we all enjoyed that 
supper, and although dog tired, we 
were happy to think we had mastered 
the “‘Long Portage.” 

We slept soundly that night and 
got a good start the next morning. 
Below Big Ben:i Rapids we were 
caught in a heavy rain and had to pull 
inandmake camp. This camp was at 
tae mouth <f a small creek, on a gra- 
velshoa'’. \e put ina bad night here 
as the lurge gravel stones bored a few 
heles in our backs. I felt so sore and 
stiff the next morning I was hardly 
able to move, but we got a 7 o’clock 
start just the same. We ran a few 
small rapids this morning before we 
reached Grand Rapids. Here is 
where a big find of iron ore was made 
during the Summer, but it was now 
so late in the season that the prospec- 
tors had all left for fear of being frozen 
in. We met the last canoe going out 
that morning. We had over a mile of 
wading to do going down the Grand 
Rapids. The fish were thick below 
Grand Rapids, you could see their 
fins and tails sticking up out of the 
water, and they would fairly make the 
water boil when our canoes went 
through them. We camped that 
night about four miles below the 
Rapids. 

On September 19th we ran rapids 
pretty much all day and came near 
having a bad accident. My canoe 
struck a rock, and Frank, who was 
close behind me, had to turn out 
quickly to avoid running into me. 
This he was able to do, but in doing 
so he ran his canoe against a rock, 
which was an inch or so above the 
water, and it stove a hole in his canoe. 
However, he was able to get to the 
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shore before it filled. As it would take 
some time to fix Frank’s canoe we 
decided to camp here at the Forks, 
Where the Mattagami flows into the 
Moose. We saw several! moose as we 
came down the Mattagami, but all out 
of camera distance, which was some- 
what of a disappointment to our men. 
_ We got a good start Tuesday morn- 
ing and glided on down the Moose, 
over swift running rapids, between 
humerous islands, and camped that 
night just above the junction of the 
Abitibi and the Moose. Made an 
early start from here that we might 
make Moose Factory by night. We 
had not gone very far this morning, 
and were just rounding the point of 
an island when we saw a large canoe 
with six people in it, coming toward 
us. It contained three whites, two 
women and a man, and three Indians. 
They were heading for the Abitibi. 
The white man wore a ministerial 
look and we afterward learned that he 
was the preacher who was filling 
Archdeacon Ransom’s place at Moose 
Factory while the Archdeacon was on 
his vacation. A little farthes down 
we met two white men in a small 
canoe. One of these men was a Min- 
ing Engineer from Nortn Bay. I had 
a letter for him which I had received 
at North Bay. While I was giving 
him the letter he told us he had been 
down to the Factory trying to get 
some Indians to work his mining 
claims at Grand Rapids, but did not 
succeed and was now on his way back 
and hoped to get out before the freez2 
up. We bade him good-bye and good 
luck and again started on our way 
down the mighty river of the Moose, 
running rapid after rapid until finally 
we reached the Bay. In the distance 
we could see the Revillon Brothers 
Post, some eight miles down the Bay. 
We had a strong head wind to paddle 
against but after hard work we finally 
reached the Post. Here we bought 
some biscuit and then paddled over 
to an Island where the men of the Post 
were dry docking one of the ships. 
From these men we learned that we 
were just three miles from Moose 
Factory. After lunch we started on 
the last stretch of water that separ- 
ated us from our long looked for des- 
tination. 


Mr. Sawyer and Mr. Wyeth at the foot of Long Portage 


Rov.nding Moose Island we saw 
some lage buildings and quite a large 
store. It was quite interesting to see 
two canaon mounted in front of the 
stove. They were used, I suppose, in 
the early history of Moose Factory 
for protection. ‘Then there’s the flag 
pole or post, with its ladder to go up 
‘to look for ships, but not used much 
in there days. 

After landing we got a few supplies 
at the store and made camp several 
hundred yards from the Post. We 
pitched our tents and got supper in 
the dark. That night the Huskies, 
or Indian Dogs, carried off our cooking 
outfit, which I had left by the camp 
fire. 

We weve up apout seven o'clock 
the next morning and went down to 
the shore to wash, and to my surprise 
found that one of our canoes was 
missing. It nad been taken away in 
the night. This raised quite an ex- 
citement in our camp, as I didn’t 
know where we were golog to get 
another canoe. We decided to wait 
until after breakfast and then go and 
see the Factory to see what could be 
done. Just as we were finishing our 
breakfast a dark figure, peering 
through the underbrush, gave a grunt 
to attract our attention, pointed to 


the shore and said “‘cax0e”’ aad dis- 
appeared like a flash. I weat down to 
see what had happened and to my de- 
light found the canoe on the beach. 
You don’t know how pleased I was to 
see that canoe; in fact it made us all 
happy. , 

We decided to put in the day 
around the Post and take some _ pic- 
tures, but the day was bad for that as 
it was raining a little, and we couldao’t 
all leave the camp for fear something 
would disappear. Frank decided he 
would stay at the camp and keep 
away the Huskies which were skulk- 
ing around in the woods close by. 
So Mr. Wyeth, Mr. Sawyer and my- 
self went out to take in the sights. 
We passed a dozen or more wigwams 
oo our way to the Post, and around 
each wigwam were about two dozen 
dogs, half starved and ready to snatch 
up anything in sight, while the little 
papooses with their bows and arrows, 
were shooting at every bird that put 
in an appearance. From every wig- 
wam you could hear the seesaw music 
of a violia or accordian, while a pot 
hung over the camp fire simmering 
with moose meat or caribou and some 
with a wild goose or a duck in them. 
Some of the Indians were squatting 
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_ around the camp fires gnawing at a 
bone or a piece of moose meat. 


At the Post we talked with the clerk 
and asked him when a vessel came in 
from Englaod. He said there was 
only one a year, that it left Eoglaod 
in June and didn’t get back until 
October, and that it delivered its 
eargo at Charleton Island, seventy- 
two miles from Moose Factory. This 
vessel is the “New Discovery.” The 
boat that runs from Charleton Island 
to Moose Factory is called “‘Incanoe”’ 
and it distributes goods from Charle- 
ton Island to the other Posts around 
the Bay. The clerk told us they had 
about 800 Indians who contributed to 
Moose Factory, that they carried 
about a $40,000.00 stock, and that 
the fur trade had not been good for the 
past few years, as some of the Indians 
brought in very little fur. Fur very 
searce and wife sick all winter, was 
the usual excuse. He told us they 
were preparing the mail packet and it 
intended to leave the next day for 
Cochrane. The sailors and the Cap- 
- tain of the ““Incanoe”’ were going out 
with it. This would be the last mail 
to leave Moose Factory until some 
time in February, when the Indians 
would go out on snowshoes to Coch- 
rane, after the ice got good. He said 
it would take them about sixteen 
days to reach Cochrane. 


The Indians were busy getting sup- 
plies for their winter trapping, and 
several of them had started out that 
day with their canoes loaded to the 
gunwales, and a half a dozen dogs on 
top to be used as sleigh dogs when the 
winter set in. 

We returned to camp and found that 
Frank had the dinner ready. After 
dinner as we were smoking our pipes 
and chatting around the fire, a dog 
slid around the corner of the tent and 
ran away with all of our bread. As 
we had expected to start on our re- 
turn trip the next morning, I had to 
hustle around to see what I could do 
about getting bread for our trip. 
Mrs. McDonald, wife of the Foreman 
of the Warehouse, when I told her our 
troubles, kindly came to our rescue, 
but she said that she could not have 
the bread ready before the next 
morning. 
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Wheo Mr. Wyeth returned from 
the bread hunt he informed us that 
we were all invited to dine at Arch- 
deacon Xansom’s that evening. 
Frank and I declined the invitation 
as we were too busy getting ready for 
our start the next morning, and be- 
sides it would take two of us to watch 
the hundreds of starved dogs skulking 
around iv the woods near our camp. 

Frank and I got everything in 
readiness for the trip and hauled up 
the canoes alongside our tents so that 
we could watch them. Then we got 
our supper and after supper amused 
ourselves by throwing sticks at the 
dogs. Our men returned about 10 
o’clock with the news that they had 
been to an Indian wedding and. had 
had lots of fun, and that we had mis- 
sed a good time by not going with 
them. 

But I missed more than that, for I 
missed my night’s sleep. And I 
wasn’t the only one. I was just doz- 
ing off to sleep when Frank said: 

“Harry, there is something io the 
tent and it has just walked over me.”’ 

I sat up and struck a match, and 
soon we saw a snout sticking under 
the tent. Frank swung his boot 
around and brought the heel right 
down on the nose of Mr. Husky, 
which made him roll over and yelp for 
about ten minutes. We thought this 
would settle things for awhile, but in a 
few minutes there was a fight started 
in front of Mr. Wyeth’s tent, and it 
kept getting worse until there were 
about fifty dogs fighting and right 
into Mr. Wyeth’s tent they tumbled 
and on top of him. I heard Mr. 
Wyeth say: 

“What the D—is this, where is my 
revolver?” 

Then, I jumped to my feet and so 
did Frank, and into the thick of the 
fight we got. I had a shoepack in one 
hand and frying panv iv the other. 
Frank still stuck to his boot. We lit 
in, hammer and tongs, in the dark, 
hitting at everything we heard move, 
but not forgetting to tell Mr. Sawyer 
not to shoot, whatever else he did. 
We finally got things quieted down a 
little and decided to sit up for the rest 
of the night, as it was raining and_ we 
had to go into our tents. Soon there 
was another dog in our tent and he ran 
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out with a side of bacon and a little 
later came back and got our butter. 
Then another fight started at the 
back of our tent and they kept this 
fight up until daylight. When day- 
light came we went out to count the 
dead, but there were none to be found, 
either dead or living, for they had all 
skidooed at the first break of day. 

We had breakfast very early this 
morning, and we decided to start just 
as soon as we could get our bread and 
anew supply of bacon and butter, as 
we did not care for any more nights 
like the one we had just experienced. 

We got started at 1.30 and had a 
hard time keeping afloat, as we 
shipped water several times, yet we 
managed to get about eight miles up 
Moose River by camping time that 
night. 

There were no dogs to bother us 
here, but in their place was the 
squawking of the gulls, which could 
be heard at all times, but I think it 
would have taken a million squawk- 
ing gulls to have kept me awake that 
night. 

We were up at 6 the next morning 
and found everything frozen. stiff. 
We had to thaw out our socks and 
boots in front of the fire before we 
could get themon. There was about an 
inch of ice in the tea pail. We made 
the mouth of the Abitibi for dinner. 
Here we had some difficulty in getting 
up the rapids as they were flat rock 
and very slippery. When we got over 
this, the river was fairly good for about 
five miles. We camped that night on 
an island in the river. 

Next morning, September 25th., 
we started at 7.50 and got up to about 
the fourth rapids that day, and 
camped that night on a small island 
to the left of the river, and started up 
a fine bull moose just as we were 
landing. This had been a hard day 
as the river was swift and the rapids 
shallow, so we turned in early and 
didn’t get under way next morning 
until 8 o’clock. 

On September 26th we got up with- 
in a mile of Little Cedar Creek and 
pulled in at the head of rapid on the 
left bank and made camp. 

September 27th we were up early 
and had breakfast and were all ready 
to start when down came the rain. 
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We stayed in camp all that day and 
retired early that night. 

Starting at 6 o’clock the next 
morning we got to Harbor Island for 
dinner, and about two miles up Pud- 
ding Rapids by night. 

On September 29th we tried to 
make Sexton Falls, but night over- 
took us some miles from the Falls and 
we had to camp on a high bank. 

Just as we were ready to start next 
morning it began to rain and it came 
down in good shape. At Sexton 
Falls Mr. Wyeth wanted to camp, 
but Mr. Sawyer wanted to go on. 
Soonwewentin therain. Iwas ahead 
with Mr. Wyeth in my canoe, and 
pulling in near the Portage around 
the end of a rock which we had to go 
around to get to the Portage landing. 
We got out on the rock to shove the 
canoe up into the landing. Mr. 
Wyeth took the rope and got around 
the rock, and I got down on the point 
of the rock to shove the canoe around 
while Mr. Wyeth was to pull it up 
with the rope. I had just started to 
shove when I heard Mr. Wyeth call. 
I looked up and there he was in the 
water up to his neck and trying to 
swim, and coming down to where I 
was on the rock. I braced my feet 
against a boulder and reached down 
and grabbed him by the wrist with 
both hands, and I had a hard time to 
hold on to him. I knew that if he got 
past me the game would be all up for 
him. I finally got him out on the 
bank and the next thing was to get the 
canoe. I looked around and saw that 
the canoe was upside down and all the 
duffel was floating down stream. 
Then I called to Frank, who was just 
coming around the bend. -He struck 
for the shore and threw out his load 
aad then ran out with his canoe and 
got my canoe and some of the duffel 
and took themin to the shore. He 
then went back and picked up the rest 
of our load with the exception of the 
cooking outfit and one small tent. 
I got into my canoe and was going to 
follow up the cooking outfit when I 
remembered that just below was 
Sexton Falls, and no doubt it had gone 
over the falls by this time and into the 
rapids below. It would have taken 
too much time to try and recover the 
lost outfit and we decided it was best 
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_to hurry on to New Post, which was 
about eighteen miles ahead. 
We had a two mile portage to warm 


up on after this accident, and this we | 


had to make in a downpouring rain 
that froze as it fell. Mr. Wyeth gave 
me his waterproof match box and told 
me to go ahead and have a fire started 
by the time he got there, as he thought 
he would be frozen before he got 
across, but I assured him that if he 
would keep on going and not stop 
until he got to the other end of the 
Portage, that he would warm up a 
little. 

I got over the portage some time 
before they did and had a good fire 
ready. I then decided that Frank 
and I had better go back and bring 
our canoes over and have them ready 
for an early start the next morning. 
We got back with the canoes just after 
dark, shivering and shaking and 
drenched to the hide, and ready for a 
big supper but nothing to cook it with. 
We cooked some bacon on sticks for 
our supper, and it tasted very good 
but we missed our hot tea. We sat up 
most of that night drying our clothes 
and trying to get warm. 

On the morning of October 15th it 
had stopped raining and we were up 
at daybreak. The wind was blowing 
from the North, which was a fair 
wind for us only it was cold. We 
made some toast and then got into 
our canoes and started out. 

We arrived at New Post about 1 
o clock, and were made very welcome 
by the Factor, Mr. McCloud, who 
came down to the shore to greet us. 
We had a fine dinner of roast moose 
meat which the Factor’s wife pre- 
pared for us. We explained to the 
Factor what had happened to us and 
he let us have a little shanty with a 
stove in it and we were 500n enjoying 
ourselves, smoking our pipes and men- 
ding our clothes. 

We bought a few supplies and a 
cooking outfit and got everything 
ready for an early start the next 
morning. The Factor advised us to 
go by the Lake route around the 
Lobstick, as the river was very rough 
for small canoes. He said this would 
take us about a day and a half. We 
hired an Indian to help us over the 
portages, as there were a number of 
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them, and some of them pretty long 
running from a half to two miles in 
length. 

About dark we heard a great up- 
roar and rushed out of our shanty to 
see what was the matter, and along 
came the two mail packets, the Hud- 
son’s Bay Company and the Revillon 
Brothers Company, side by side. 
Well they made an awful fuss for 
awhile, all talking at the same time in 
Indian, French or English. Captain - 
Bedford, the captain of the ‘“In- 
canoe’’ came over to our shanty that 
night for awhile, and he said that they 
had had trouble on their trip, as one 
of the Hudson’s Bay men was taking 
out his wife, who was very sick, and 
that she had had several bad attacks 
on the way. This lady was a white 
woman who had come out from Scot- 
land the year before. Captain Bed- 
ford told us many interesting stories 
of Hudson Bay and the Hudson Bay 
country. One of them was an is- 
land of solid iron in James Bay that he 
had found, and of the wealth that 
would come out of that country when 
it was opened up by rail. He told us 
of two prospectors who, on coming up 
the Abitibi the year before, got lost. 
One of them was found by some In- 
dians up the Missinaibi River frozen 
to death, and the other one was never 
found. They had tried to make the 
trip too late in the season. He said 
that he himself was taking some sail- 
ors out about two years before that 
and that at the Lobstick, where the 
Lake route turns off, they lost one of 
their men. The Captain, and his party 
kept to the River while the man took 
the trail by the Lake. The next day 
when they got to the place where this 
trail strikes the river they found signs 
that their lost man had been there 
and had gone back. Then they went 
back to the other end and found that 
he had been back over the trail, but 
they could not find nim. So they left 
some grub and a note telling him to 
keep to the bank of the river down 
stream about eight miles to New Post 
and to stay there until they returned. 
When they returned they found that 
the man got the grub all right, but he 
never found his way to the Post, and 
eleven days later he was picked up by 
some Indians in am unconscious con- 
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dition, from which he never recovered. 

That evening passed away very 
quickly and it was 12 o’clock before 
we knew it. So we turned in and were 
up at daylight the next morning. 

After having breakfast at the Fac- 
tor’s house, we bid him and his wife 
good-bye and started off leaving 
some of the duffel for Jack, the In- 
dian, to carry. The Hudson’s Bay 
Company’ s packet was going to rest 
up that day, and they sent two of 
their Indians with Jack to carry some 
of their duffel across the portage to 
the head of the Lobstick, so that they 
could make up time the next day. It 
was five miles up to the first portage, 
and just as we were getting in to the 
portage the Revillon Brothers Com- 
pany packet passed us. 

After we crossed this portage and a 
pond, we made camp, and the Indians 
pitched the tents, after which we had 
supper by the light of the fire. Two 
of the Indians could speak no English, 
and our Indian, Jack, could speak 
very little Eaglish, just enough to 
understand what we wanted him to 


We got an early start this morning. 
Our Indian, Jack, portaged every- 
thing across to the fourth pond while 
we were gettiog breakfast. We then 
started with what little duffel we had 
used jn getting breakfast. We crossed 
the fourth pond to the far end, and 
then portaged a quarter of a mile and 
came to the fifth pond, crossed this to 
the far eod and portaged another 
‘quarter of a mile to the next pond, 
which we crossed and thea portaged 
one mile to the river. We had every- 
thing across to the head of the Lob- 
stick by ten o’clock, and were ready to 
start up stream. The other two In- 
dians left us that morning, and when 
we arrived at the river they were hav- 
ing their breakfast of dough gods aad 
half baked pork. After bidding the 
Indians good-bye we loaded our 
canoes and had a hard pull of iwenty 
miles against a head wiod, but mana- 
ged to make Island Portage that night 
about dark. It rained hard that night, 
but we slept through it all. 

We got an early start again the next 
morniag, aad :nade first a short port- 
age, then up some swift water and 
around some islands for about five 
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miles, then a portage to the right 
about a quarter of a nile, then nine- 
teen miles to the mouth of the Fred- 
ickhouse River. 
last stretch of our day’s work that the 
Revillon Brothers Company’s canoes 
passed us, ten men paddling in each 
canoe. We made camp at the forks 
that night about dark. 

On October 5th we left the forks at 
7.30 o’clock and paddled about six 
miles to a small rapids, lifted over, 
then went about two miles to the 
bottom of the rapids, then portaged 
to the left about a hundred yards over 
small falls, then a couple of hundred 
yards upstream, then a portage on the 
left through the woods one mile. This 
portage is not cut out and is hard to 
make. Night came on and we camped 
on the side of a hill. We couldn't 
pitch our tents so just threw them 
over us. 

October 6th we were up early and 
made the rest of the portage and got 
to the head of Long Rapids. We then 
had about three miles of swift current 
to another portage on the left, about 
a quarter of a mile long, than a mile 
and a half to the railroad. On this 
portage the Hudson’s Bay Company 
packet caught up with us. They had 
two large canoes with about eight 
men paddling in each canoe. But 
they didn’t pass us then as they 
waited there for dinner, aad we made 
the railroad in time for our dinner. 
As we were coming up the stream we 
saw sticks of timber and boards float- 
ing down, and we couldn’t under- 
stand what was wrong, but upon our 
arrival, we were informed that the saw 
mill had blown up, killing one man and 
injuriag two others. 

As we rounded the bend and caught 
sight of the. railroad bridge, Mr. 
Wyeth turned to me with a smile and 
sald: 

‘** Thank God, Harry, we are here at 
lasigees 

Whea we landed, Frank and I were 
left to look after the luggage and get 
everything pea for the train, Mr. 
Wyeth aad Mr. Sawyer having started 
for Cochrane, a walk of seven miles 
down the railroad tracks. Frank aad 
I got everything ready for the train, 
and then along came the Hudson’s 
Bay Company canoes. Captain Bed- 


It was while on this 
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ford told me that this was his first 
trip up the Fredrickhouse River and 
he hoped it would be his last, that they 
used to go up the Abitibi River before 


-the Grand Trunk Pacific was built. 


The sick lady was certainly glad to 
see the railroad, she told me she was 
feeling better already, that she nad 
thought she would never get this far 
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alive. Presently we heard the rumble 
of the train in the distance and then 
the whistle of the iron horse, as it 
came thundering on its way from out 
the West. Soon we saw the train 
coming, and we were all happy again 
as we knew that our hardships were 
over and that the “‘long trail’ had 
beea made in safety. 


Huskies at Moose Factory 


AMERICA’S 


Dr. W. T. Hornaday, Director of the New 
York Zoological Park, gives, in the Nine- 
teenth Century, some striking statistics il- 
lustrating the decline of the murderous feather 
trade since the passing of the American Act 
prohibiting the importation of feathers into 
the United States. The effectiveness of the 
Act, as also the wide extent of the slaughter 
of rare and beautiful feathered creatures that 
has been carried on, may be gauged from the 
following quotation: 

“At the London feather sale of the 14th of 
October, 1913, the market suffered a tremen- 
dous decline. On account of bad prices and 
lack of buyers, one third of the lots offered 
had to be withdrawn. The exact number of 
lots offered was 1174, and the number with- 
drawn was 368. It is with much interest that 
we have made a complete summary of the of- 
ferings that could find no sale because the 
American market was tightly closed. The 
chief products that literally went begging on 
that occasion were as follows :— 
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1,203 skins of greater bird of paradise. 

127 skins of rifle bird of naradise. 

761 skins of emu. 

1,212 skins of eared pheasant ( Numidie ) 
1,237 skins of Lady Amherst pheasant. 

790 skins of golden pheasant. 

142 skins of Impeyan pheasant. 

105 skins of pelican. 

318 skins of marabou stork. 

22,810 skins of kingfishers. 
173 skins of scarlet ibis. 
3,321 skins of terns (white sea swallows ) 

400 skins of gulls. 

30 skins of owls. 
308 skins of corkatoo. 
1,759 skins of parrots. 
2,494 ounces egret plumes—14,964 birds. 
17,402 wing and tail feathers of condor. 
1,993 wing and tail feathers of eagle. 
34,681 wing and tail feathers of hawk. 

544 wings of macaw. 

The above list contains the principal items 
of the sales that could not be made. Multiply 
these totals by three, and the result should 
show a fair approximation of the whole product 
of world-wide bird-slaughter as offered in 


London on the 14th of October.” 


‘*As darkly pictured on the crimson sky thy figure floats along.”’ 


THE WILD FOWLING WITH KWAKIUTLS 


A Graphic Offhand Delineation of Wild Ducks 


BONNYCASTLE DALE 


(Photographs by the Author) 


**Vainly the fowler’s eye might mark 
thy distant flight to do thee wrong, 
As darkly pictured on the crimson sky 

thy figure floats along.” 


—Bryant. 
W E had just disembarked from a 


regular “‘wallower’’, one of 

those amiable crafts that have 
_theknack of pitching and rolling at one 
and the same time. In this calm bay 
off the Kwakiutl village beach the 
turbulent Straits of Juan de Fuca 
were forgotten. Three high-prowed 
coast canoes carried our much divided 
camp outfit ashore. Ahead the sun 
was pitching to the western sea, and 
over the tall firs along this Vancouver 
Island Bay sped a flock of bluebills 
(greaterscaup). Sofar off, so safe, so 
alluring did this swiftly-flying flock 
appear, that I involuntarily quoted 
aloud the lines from Bryant’s ex- 
quisite poem—‘“‘Vainly the fowler’s 
eye might mark thy distant flight.” 
““Tktah, mika mamook?”’ ejaculated 
Kumtuks, my self-appointed guide 
and councillor. “‘What do you want 
me to do?”’ he asked. I could not tell 
him I was quoting poetry at the ducks 
lest he might think I was preparing 


for the winter ceremonial of his people 
and was likely to be a rival chief 
(these coast men wander in the woods 
for several days making up a song they 
will sing when they are going through 
the trial by heat around the great 
fires in the big Potlatch House.) 
Soon our canoes slid ashore in the 
low surf and Fritz and I found our- 
selves the possessors of the well-built 
Potlatch House, where the great gift 
feast of these rude people takes place. 
In this huge structure, with its wide 
platforms about the walls and its 


great earth floor for the fires, we pitch- — 


ed and tossed through our first night’s 
sleep ashore. We could not forget 
that quaintly modelied steamer we 
came up the Pacific in—she carefully 
inserted her ancient frame in every 
wrinkle and hollow of its disturbed 
surface. 

‘“Klahowya’’—‘‘ good morning’’— 
called Kumtuks into that vast, dim 
hall. We smilingly refused his prof- 
fered breakfast of boiled tentacles of 
the so-called “Devil Fish,” pilot 
pread and very loud whale oil, and 
soaked, dried salmon. I found out 
later that he had been extra extrava- 
gant in pouring the rich but rancid 
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Flying Bluebill shot and photographed in almost 
the same Moment 
e 


whale-oil on the fish, but we stuck to 
bacon and a bit of dry bread, and 
feasted magnificently. 

“Canim to-ke-tie ny-ak,’’ he called 
later—‘‘canoe pretty quick’’—is 
what he really said, and we came 
forth by the great door of cedar-split 
slabs, ladea with guns and ammuni- 
tion, boxes and cameras, to find that 
early as it was, the sun was just rising. 
All the inhabitants of this far western 
cove had bathed in the cold October 
waters—all intermingled, without 
knowledge of evil or of shame—before 
we two representatives of the much 


vaunted civilization had emerged 
from our Hudson Bay blankets. 
Last night’s calm had been but the 
percursor of a wind and the surf was 
starting to roll heavily on the beach 
by the time the two big, high-prowed 
canoes were ready for launching. 
Stripped to the hips we ran them into 
the water, leaped aboard—white and 
brown in a fine frenzy of rivalry—over 
the yielding gunwales twinkled legs 
of every shade. Fritz was burned a 
real good lasting colour. He might 
have joined this tribe without fear of 
discovery; and to tell the truth I was 
tanned in more places than usually falls 
to the lot of the hard-working duck 
shooter. As soon as we had passed 
over the three sets of surf swells, the 
fad and I unpacked our guns and the 
cameras and opened our eyes to the 
very widest to enjoy this novel scene. 
What do you think, fellow duck 
shooters, to having a few whaies rise 
up and cavort about your canoes— 
big though the crafts were, they seemed 
insignificant beside these huge mam- 
mals— and to have the wind rising 
when you knew full well that distant 
Japan was the shore it blew from. 
Riding the long, green swells, fairly 
spinning in the white smother of the 
crests, the two twenty-foot cedar 
canoes leaped gloriously on over the 


‘“‘“Right over my Decoys sped a male Whistler’> 
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Seven male Bluebills and two plain brown Females close to the Decoys on the left 


score of unstable miles that separated 
us from the little sheltered bay, where 
the wild fowl! lived undisturbed. Soon 
—ahead of a great, menacing roller— 
we swept about the end of a shell- 
white spit and beheld the ideal of all 
my dreams, calm water aod myriad 
ducks. 

We took possession. of an ancient 
shack, built bysome wandering beach- 
comber, while the Indians made co- 
vers of cedar boughs and branches for 
the two canoes. Into these arks of 
fragrant green Fritz and I entered, 
one Indian and one white man to each 
canoe; and off along the duck-crowded 
tideway we crept. Behind, the native 
rowed with extremely short oars— 
even. the splash concealed by the over- 


arching cedars. We approached a 
great inass of ducks that were feeding 
with the tide, several thousand in the 
flock. Just as my small camera 
clicked, they rose with a deafening 
roar and I pictured them a-wing with 
tae focal plane. For miles along the 
narrow fiord red-head and canvas- 
back, big and little blue-bills, whistle- 
wings, buffleheads, and squads of four 
varieties of surf ducks (counting the 
Ruddy as one,) mergansers, coweens— 
or ‘“‘Klahowyas,’’ as the natives call 
them, as they do souod this word as a 
call—cormorants, gulls, guillemots, 
sea doves, sea parrots, sprang calling 
before us. In the deeper arms sea 
lions and harbour seal dozed and fish- 
ed and fought. In tne tide flats great 


Red-breasted Mergansers just changing from Water to air 
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‘‘Just as my small Camera clicked they rose with a deafening Roar.’’ 


flocks of widgeon, teal, the glorious 
Cinnamon Teal well represented, mal- 
tards, pintails, coot, and thousands of 
shore-birds made the scene an earthly 
paradise for the duck-hunter that 
loves the bird as well as the game. 
To-morrow we will get a few, eh? Had 
we wanted to kill many birds from 
our slow-moving barks all we had to do 
was shoot—but the novelty of it all, 
the unfair advantage over the enemy, 
the delight of being really among the 
wild fowl, kept our guns silent and 
cold—O’poots asked Fritz in most 
satirical manner if he had _ forgotten 
his “‘suk-wa-lal’’ (gun). Fritz, none 
too pleased at my order, only sulked 
in reply. Never mind, lad, you can 
make a noise to-morrow. 

Before dawn next morning the de- 
coys, that have strained at anchor in 
so many waters from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific, floated on the flood tide. 
Before it was yet early enough to pic- 
ture, the mighty masses of windfowl 
were streaming overhead in long, 
hissing lines, leaving the sheltered 
tide-flats for the open sea. What an 
innumerable host must gather there 
nightly if the myriads we saw in this 
sheltered harbour were but the re- 
mains of the feeding flocks! 

Right over my decoys speeds a male 
whistler—there, he strikes a current 
of air that helps to stop him, he hooks 
his wings, hovers, slows—and my 
camera and gun sing together and the 
first bird of the day is ours. 


crested merganser. 


With a sweep like a sharp whistle 
a bunch of bluebills pass low right 
overhead, gun-muzzle high, back they 
circle and witha mighty splash take the 
water right in front, just as the camera 
clicks. Now comes a single bird, a 
Like a wraith she 
speeds along, darts over the decoys, 
and is pictured as she sweeps along 
close to the hide—note the confusion 
of the feathers and change your mind— 
the flying wild duck is not a thing of 
beauty when it is, as I might say, dis- 
sected by the huge lens and swift 
shutter of the modern camera. 

Now for a trial of skill. I have 
often pictured my Brant ere I shot it. 
Is it possible to kill a wild duck in full 
flight and picture it before it strikes 
mother earth? There are several 
ways of accomplishing this difficult 
feat. The simplest is to attach the 
bulb of the camera to the butt of the 
gun—and there you are. Yet this 
bluebill had time to turn over Im 
midair between the time the shot 
struck it and the recoil liberated the 
bulb action of the machine. 

Now for a double on the cameras— 
a sort of a right and left as it were. 
Along came four Redbreasted Mer- 
gansers. As they slowed down to the 
decoys out rang the focal plane, and 
as they raised the long, hairlike fea- 
thers op their crests in alarm, the 
bullet took up the strain and we have 
a very nice little pair of pictures—a 
sort of coming and going set, as it 
were. 
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‘Now the Birds began to fly so excellently well’’ 


Oh! the unutterable beauty of it all. 
Outside on the Straits a heavy western 

““trade”’ was blowing. Inside, behind 
the spit, never a ripple disturbed the 
surface. A half a mile to the west- 
ward, along the spit, Fritz was tearing 
great holes in the firmament and oc- 
casionally dropping a duck neatly and 
cleanly. High over him masses of 
widgeon swept, calling ‘“‘peet, peet!’’ 
Lower down rare bands’of Brant—for 
it is a bit early for them yet—cried 

‘carup-carup,’’ as clear and sweet as 
bugle calls. Unnoticed, dark masses 
of surf-ducks whistled by, swift little 
white masses of buffleheadsfcircled to 
his decoys and fell “‘splash! splash!”’ 
into the water. 

W-i-s-h, w-i-s-h!  re- 
called me to my work. 
Four red-breasted ones 
came along with mighty 
rushing of wings and 
swept by past the decoys. 
Look! I have them here 
for you to see. No wond- 
er the Ind'ans marvel! 
when I take from my 
pocket the pictures of 
some of the‘r men that 
have entered the Great 
Unknown whtle seeking 
for sea otter or whale or 
high- priced seal skins. 

‘Skoo-kum-spo-oh”’ 
(ghost), they tell me, 
while ther {stout legs 
tremble and their dark, 
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sunken eyes seem to re- 
treat still farther into 
their wind-tanned cav- 
erns. 

“Chief, ’’ --T tell .them: 
pointing at the picture of 
the dead. . 

**Skoo-kum-s p 0-0 h,”’ 
angrily splutters O’poots 
—so I let him have his 
way, for indeed - cannot 
alter it. The youngsters 
and young men know, 
but the “old folks”’ cleave 
closely to the tribal lore. 

Allthis time four Scaup 
have peen dozing and 
preening right in front of 
meand I ages back among 
the Coast tribes. Come 
out, ‘‘ghost-box’’, and 
by a simvle action of your modern 
frame make these four big, handsome — 
birds to live long after every frag- 
mentary cell that goes to form their 
structure shall have passed away. 

Now the birds began to fly so ex- 
cellently weil that I dropped the 
cameras and took up the old faithful 
gun—many a mea! in times of need its 
well-tapered muzzle has provided. 
I called Kumtuks and bade him strip 
off the cedar hide and paddle me to 
thetide flats. Ten minutes later be- 
hold a long, sharp-pointed log—with 
just a peak of a Stetson disclosed— 
creeping up on a flock of Cinnamon 
teal that glittered on a sandbar. A 
hundred yards—now  fifty—now 


On Close view these Mergansers look much like Decoys 


A FIGHT WITH A[GOLDEN EAGLE 


A stealthy cedar Bough-hide over the Canoe 


twenty-five away—sat that dainty 
mass. I could fairly feel the Coast 
man tremble as he prayed ‘“‘Mam- 
ook-Poo”’ (shoot); he wanted me to 
murder the whole bunch as it sat 
wondering what sort of log we were 
anyhow. Fifteen yards—ten yards 
away now. Up with hardly a sound 
_the little fellows rose to an oft-repeat- 
ed ‘““Mam-ook-Poo’’—and shoot I did 
when they were a good, fair shot off, 
and I am ashamed to say that four- 
teen dropped, and after we retrieved 
these—if you could see a squat Coast 
man in knee-deep mud reaching out 
for a fluttering bird that is just always 
one inch beyond his ardent fingers, 
and hear him say, ‘‘Haht-haht”’ 
(duck, duck), in that dull monotone of 
the tribe, it would make you join me in 
the hearty laugh I had at his flounder- 
ing. 
After the pretty little birds were.all 
nicely smoothed and laid away in the 
bew we again threaded the flats, but 
not all his muttering could get me to 
pull trigger again. I tell you it was 
wonderful to see noble greenheads 
rise quacking from a ditch about a 
canoe-length ahead, to see widgeon 
springing up all about us in hundreds. 
But I had a bow full and Fritz was 
still peppering away. He had orders 
to stop at twenty-five dead birds—so 
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soon the “‘tack, tack’? ceased. We 
paddled up a little fresh-water stream 
that entered the harbour above the 
flats. All the estuary was crowded 
with coho and dog salmon, waiting for 
the fall rains to flood the streams to 
the spawning grounds above. We 
saw several Blacktail deer—I did use 
the gun later, when the pheasants, 
glorious ringnecks, sped, like living 
jewels, across the blue sky that 
showed in a long strip between the 
high banks above us. We ignored the 
bevies of Californian Quail that ex- 
ploded from fern and gorge on either 
side. Later, towards evening, on our 
homeward trip, we saw a black bear 
trying to paw out one of the myriad 
salmon that crowded the waters. 

What must these scenes have been 
before the pump and the automatic 
came, aye, before the sound of gun- 
powder was known? I have ques- 
tioned the old folks for hours, and 
their answers teach us that until the 
white man came all the animals re- 
mained plentiful, as they were only 
killed when the need arose.—Courtesy 
Canadian Courier. 


A Fight with a Golden Eagle 


Tom E. Mason, a fur trapper, running a 
line at the head waters of the Little Smoky 
river, in central western Alberta, came to 
Edmonton for medical treatment, following a 
terrific fight early in March with a golden 
eagle which clawed and pecked his face, neck 
and left shoulder and arm. He killed the bird, 
which had a spread of wings of eight feet two 
inches from tip to tip. 

“T was attracted to the trap,’’ Mason said 
in telling the story of the encounter, “by a 
strange noise, and as I got closer I saw a huge 
golden eagle held by one foot in a wolf trap. 

“My first thought was to release the bird, 
not thinking that it would venture an attack; 
but that is where I was fooled. I was quickly 
made aware of the fact when I sprawled upon 
my back, with the eagle and the trap on top of 
me. However, I succeeded in warding off the 
pecks directed at my eyes, but the beak 
struck my face and neck and shoulder several 
times. 

“One of the bird’s claws tore through the 
coat and sweater I was wearing and cut my 
arm and shoulder,’’ Mason continued, as he 
exhibited the gashes. ‘Finally, I got to my 
feet and hit the bird on the head until it fell 
dead at my feet.” 

The injured trapper brought the head and 
legs of the eagle to Edmonton. One of the 
legs, which are fully an inch in diameter, shows 
the “bite” of the,wolf trap. 


INTERRUPTED BY A B. C. COUGAR 


JEAN STEVISON 


(The following story was told the writer by 
Mr. Walter Clough, C. P. R. lineman for the 
beautiful Slocan Lake district in British Col- 
umbia. Mr. Clough in his earlier days staked 
a number of the ore mines in the mountains here, 
and having hunted, fished, worked and pros- 
pected round lake, valley and mountain in this 
district for twenty-five years, tells his reminis- 
cences with the love of this whole wonderful 
playground in his eyes. ‘Say,’ he said one 
day, “I wish you’d write up that cougar that got 
after us two years ago and send it to ‘“‘“Rod and 
aun.” He ts, tt goes without saying, an ardent 
reader of this magazine. ) 


Y missus and the two kids and I, with 
Annie Rae, whowasthen teaching school 
at Perry’s, went up to Evans’ Creek in 

the launch to have a picnic.. The dog went 
too, of course. We took our rods, and when 
we had run the launch into the shelter of the 
sand-bar this side of the creek, we began the 
climb up a mile and a half along the mad little 
stream that tumbles down the ravine. Mad 
was the name for it that day, for the snows had 
melted late in the season, and the way the icy 
water gushed over those boulders and boiled 
over fallen spruce or cedars was enough to 
make you jump for joy of living. Well, we 
went on up in the shade of the dense trees 
fringing the rough little trail, and I had a look 
as I went along at some traps I had set under 
the water. There was nothing doing, so we 
went on. I don’t know what struck us, but 
we began to talk about cougars. The traps 
were for weasels and mink, for no one had 
seen a cougar around there for years. Black 
bears there were in plenty, but they were all 
stuffed full of blue-berries and huckle-berries - 
or if they weren’t it was their own fauit—and 
there was no occasion to fear them. 


“What if a cougar jumped out at us!’ the 


‘missus said, looking through the trees 


Which one of us would it take first?” 

She spoke half in fun, but half in earnest. 

“Well,’’ I satd, with a glance round at the 
dog, “it would take Jack first, you bet, then 
when it had once tasted blood it would kill 
every blame one in the bunch and leave us 
lying around with little tit-bits chewed out of 
each. But why,” I asked rather crossly, “do 
you start in about cougars when I haven’t a 
gun or a knife or even a stick with me?” 

“We might catch it on a fish-hook,” the 
missus answered in a bantering way, though I 
could see she was a little bit scared herself. 

The trail was as rough as_you want to travel 
with kids and women, though this pera 
bunch was pretty good at getting along. At 
times we had to go round great chunks of rock 
that had come crashing down from the moun- 
tains higher up, and had landed in the middle 
of the path; and sometimes we had to climb 
over or crawl under trees that had blown down 
across the trail. Still, we were used to this, 
and it did not retard our pace much. 


Suddenly we heard a crackle and a crash 
above the roar of the creek. 


“What was that?” the women asked. 


I was startled myself, then saw up higher a 
fir settling across the ravine where the water 
foamed over great jagged rocks. The beavers 
had cut it nearly through, and a gust of wind 
had sent it across the wild stream, making an 
excellent bridge.The missus took a chip as a 
souvenir. It was curled up, and looked as 
though it had been cut with a blunt chisel or 
gauge. 

“Well,” she remarked, rel’eved, “if there are 
lots of beaver around our cougar may be di- 
gesting some of them and will let us alone.” 
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Here we turned off to the right for a climb 
of another mile to the little lake. The dan- 
diest trout are caught there, and my 


‘mouth was watering for just that kind of 


fish: The lake was fine this day, and we had a 
good time fishing—the kids were at it, too— 
and the missus caught a fine big trout. She 
was as proud as Punch over it, and wouldn’t 
let us have it for lunch. I love to build a fire 
and roast the fish as soon as it is caught, but 
no, sir! she wouldn’t have it. So we sat down 
and went ahead with the lunch we had 
brought. It was good, too, and we were 


_ laughing and talking away like fun, when 


Carlie missed the dog. 

““Where’s Jack, papa?’ he asked. 

_ Maybe I didn’t tell you that Carlie’d been 
sick a good deal, and had to have the little dog 
every place he went. I said Jack had gone off 
into the woods prospecting, and Annie said 
she’d seen him run up the bank into a parti- 
cularly thick clump of mountain spruce. 

Just then we heard the dog yelping like mad. 

““What’s he barking like that for?” the mis- 
sus asked. 

“Keep still,’ I said cautiously, for I knew 
something was after him. 

Everybody watched and listened, and we 
heard a rushing and crackling over the twigs 
and dry leaves. We could hear Jack’s feet 
coming madly down the hill, and a heavy 
animal coming after him, but could see noth- 
ing yet for the trees. I made everybody keep 
quiet, though why I don’t know. 

All at once the dog burst from the trees, and 
a few yards behind him came the biggest 
cougar I ever saw in my life, leaping down the 
bank with its mouth open and its big teeth 
gleaming. The missus screamed and Annie 
screamed and the kids screamed, and that darn 
dog turned and ran right for us. Annie was 
the nearest, and if it didn’t come and crouch 
right between her feet! The cougar had been 
coming so fast he couldn’t stop, and went on 
past with his great open mouth dripping with 
anticipation of a good meal. The next leap 
would have Janded him on the dog if the dog 
hadn’t turned, and he would have made short 
work of Jack, for cougars like dog-meat better 
than anything else. Jack was still crouching 
shivering, between Annie’s feet, and the whole 
bunch was yelling like a tribe of wild Indians. 
The noise must have scared the cougar for the 
time, for when he collected himself he ran back 
up the hill to the edge of the trees, then turned 
and stood looking at us. I realized agair that 
I hadn’t my gun, or even a stick or a stone, 
and that the brute would kill every one of us 
if he once tasted blood. 

We grabbed our things and made for the 


‘creek. Carlie had to carry the dog and the 


missus grabbed her fish, and on we went. The 
women yelled every step they took, and the 
cougar skulked along the bank. I could see a 
movement of the leaves every once in a while; 
and each minute ‘expected to see the huge 
brute spring on us. At last we reached the 
creck, and for a mile had to take the trail under 
a promontory overgrown with bush, and here 
the greatest danger lay, for a cougar will 
watch his chance and leap from above, giving 
his prey no warning. We were bumping and 


rolling and leaping down the steepest part, 
and making time, I can tell you, when Carlie 
took cramps in his legs. A man who isn’t used 
to coming down a steep trail at a break-neck 
pace, ducking under logs and hopping over 
rocks and roots, would get cramps, and 
Carlie wasn’t very strong, and only eight years 
old. Sometimes roots caught our feet, and 
small stones rolled when we stepped on them. 
Add to this that the grade was about forty- 
five degrees, and you have that trail down 
Evans’ Creek at this point. As Carlie spoke 
I saw a bush above us move slightly, and knew 
the beast was stalking us for sure. I grabbed 
Carlie and the dog, and the missus dragged 
Phyllis by one hand and yelled into the bar- 
gain. Annie came plumping along behind with 
the lunch basket, bareheaded, and must have 
had cramps in her legs, too, for I remembered 
afterward that she was just dropping down the 
hill in a loose way, but getting there just the 
same. Gee, but we were going some. All at 
once I heard the missus give a yell, and I 
heard a slap, but we panted on. 

In a minute we were out of the deepest 
wood, and the missus gasped: “‘I saw its face. 
It was going to jump—on you and Carlie—and 
the dog! I threw the fish—it went—in its 
mouth—and it—the cougar—turned off—but 
it’s coming—again—look out!” 

She was staggering along, her face was as 
white as a sheet, and her big eyes were like 
blue saucers in their nervous terror, but we 
went on, and in about a minute—but oh, the 
length of that minute—we were out in the 
blessed open, with our feet on the beach, and 
the good old Slocan Lake stretching out in 
front of us. I don’t think I ever saw anything 
that looked more beautiful to me than that old 
lake. We jumped and rolled and tumbled 
into that launch. and I never got her off in such 
quick time before or since. And there was that 
great beast standing at the edge of the wood 
looking at us, its tail waving angrily and its 
teeth gleaming in the sun. It was a pretty 
close shave.” 

The silence that followed the story was so 
tense that Mr. Clough continued: 

“My missus had that fish ir her left hand, 
or she would have knocked me and Carlie and 
the dog over instead of the cougar.” His tone 
was lighter than he felt, but he went on. 
“She will have it that the cougar was as big as 
a cow, though, so she had a good big target as 
it was.” - 

“And it was as big as a cow,” said Mrs. 
Clough. “After two years I can see that thing 
as plain as I see you. It was eight feet high if 
it was an inch.” F 

“It was a big cougar,” said Mr. Clough 
thoughtfully. “I have trapped a number of 
them in the earlier days, and it was the big- 
gest I have ever seen. The cougar that was 
shot in Vancouver Park in 1911, after killing 
a number of fine deer, was a kitten compared 
to it. I saw it exhibited in the Province win- 
dow. Our cougar was after the dog all right, 
but thanks to the missus it didn’t get Jack 
nor Carlie nor me. It would have got us all, 
for the rest could never have got off in the 
launch—they couldn’t run it. So after all, 
he ended, “I never got a taste of that fish.’ 


A Lively Tustle 


MY FIRST SALMON 


How a Newfoundland Salmon Pool brought about 
the Realization of a Dream 


Puitie P. JACOB 


Salmon without talking about myself 


Gy. course I can’t tell about my first 
and of my long standing desire to get 
him 


When I was a boy, I overheard a fisherman 
telling somewhat exaggerated yarns of the 
huge salmon, not one, but dozens of them, he 
had caught in the wilds of Maine with eight 
ounce rods and trout tackle. For years, the 
vision of those leaping monsters pursued me, 
and every time I landed a big bass or a “lunge 
I swore by Ike Walton that next time I went 
fishing, it would be for real fish, or in other 
words, salmon. And every time I was served 
in ‘‘hash-house’’, restaurants, or at home with 
some of that mixture known as “canned sal- 
mon,” pictures of myself landing one of the 
leaping fish depicted on the label rose before 
me. 

Small wonder then, that I began my pre- 
paration for a Newfoundland fishing trip 
nearly six months before I was to start, and 
that I was impatient for weeks to try my new 
tackle, if only on a bull-frog or a sunfish. 

When I decided to go salmon fishing, I 
looked up an old angler friend of mine, who 


really knew the game, and between his sug- 


gestions, those of H. P. Wells, to whose books 
he referred me, and the advice of a good sales- 
man at Mills’, I secured a tolerably complete 
and workable outfit. My trout tackle wasn’t 
much good, and my bass and lunge tackle was 
useless for fly-casting; so I had to build from 
the ground. For about sixty dollars, I secured 
a Leonard twelve foot, light, double-gripped 
rod; a Humbler reel; a line consisting of twen- 
ty-five yards of the best salmon prepared silk 
with seventy-five yards more of good cuddy- 
hunk spliced to it; about four dozen flies; and 
three nine-foot heavy leaders. This, with such 
incidentals as wading-shoes, leader-boxes, fly- 
books, etc. completed the outfit. 

I chose Newfoundland for three particular 
reasons, because it was best for late fishing (I 
went about the middle of July); because it 
was cheaper to get at than most places; and 
because it was an unknown land I wished in 
part to explore. All of my reasons, with the 
possible exception of the second were demon- 
strated later as tolerably worth while. New- 
foundland is to many an unknown country. 
How few sportsmen realize the wonderful 
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beauty of this rocky, mountainous island, over 
500 miles wide, and with streams that are 
literally alive with brook and other kinds of 
_ trout, and are comfortably full of salmon! 

But all this is by way of introduction and 
simply to let you know, Mr. Worldy-wise 
Sportsman, that Iwasa “greeny” atthe sal- 
mon game, and I confess I’m still in the 
kindergarten stage of development in the art. 
So don’t think I’m going to tell you how to 
catch a salmon, or how not to doit. I’m just 
telling how I came to be fascinated by the 
sport, which will ever hereafter be my leading 
joy in the fishing line. Possibly I may help 
some novice, who will have to go through some 
of my experiences. 

It was toward the end of July when I landed 
one evening at Robinson’s Head, a little fishing 
village perched, as the name indicates, on a 
pointed headland, at the mouth of Robinson’s 
Brook or River where it empties into St. 
George’s Bay on the West coast of New- 
foundland. I would have liked to have gone 
out and taken a try at the fish at once, but 
supper, unpacking, and possibly a measure of 
prudence, along with some injunctions from 
Byers, my guide, eurbed my impatience till 
morning. I did rig my rod, however, and when 
the sun was up, away we started. 

The first pool we tried was a little run be- 
tween two rifts, somewhat out of the ordinary 
for a salmon pool, and certainly nothing like 
atrout pool. It wasn’t more than twenty feet 
wide and hardly 100 feet in length, but it 
seemed to be a resting place for salmon.as they 
came up from salt water, for it was not more 
than 300 or 400 yards above high tide. 

So ignorant was I of the art of salmon cast- 
ing that before I dared disturb the water with 
my splashing attempts, I had to take a-lesson 
from Byers on how to do it. While I didn’t 
master the trick then, and fear I have not yet, 
inside of five minutes’ casting, I had a rise. 
After an impatient but necessary wait of 
about two minutes, I cast for him again, and 
then another time, with the result that he rose 
once more. Another rest, and I raised him 
again. It was not until the fourth rise that I 
hooked him, or more exactly, he hooked him- 
self. Then, the excitement was too much for 
me. Forgetting all the previous injunctions 
I had received from books, from friends and 
~ only just before I cast, from Byers, I held fast 
to the reel and instead of raising the tip and 
giving the fish line, I lowered the tip and 
snubbed him tight. Even then he hung on 
long enough to give two leaps which gave me a 
maddening vision of silvery ‘“‘whitesides,” 
but after the second leap, to my chagrin and 
disgust, away he went, none the worse pos- 
sibly for his experience; while I a saddened 
and wiser fisherman looked at the dangling 
line and listened with mortification to the 
apologetic “‘I told you sos’ of the guide and 
my own conscience. 

All day long I whipped the pools but with 
no luck, unless I may call a second fiasco 
similar in detail to the first “luck.” 

The next day, an old and experienced sal- 
mon fisherman who had been up the stream 
came down and agreed to go with me, a 
chance which I cherished since I could see 
how he fished. After working upstream for 
about a mile, we came to one of those typical 
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salmon pools, where the river poured in rapid- 
ly above and poured out with greater speed 
below, with a stretch between of about 300 
feet of clear, swift, but unbroken water about 
fifty feet wide in places. 

As I watched my friend cast, I was reminded 
of the old Biblical tale of David and Goliath. 
His fifteen foot rod, weighing over thirty oun- 
ces, looked indeed as did the spear of the giant 
to David, like a “‘weaver’s beam”, and in my 
inexperience, I seemed to look up to one who 
was far above me. It was a dark day and he 
was using a Silver Doctor. He cast-the pool 
from the head with a couple of rises about half 
way down, but somehow the fish didn’t fancy 
that particular cast of fly just then. After 
waiting five or six minutes, I followed him, 
using a Jock Scott, bungling along with a cast 
that really should have scared any sane fish 
away. What was my surprise and joy there- 
fore when I got about where my friend had his 
rises, to have this same salmon, apparently, 
rise and start off with the hook in his mouth. 
My bitter lessons of the previous day, the 
shouts of my companions, and possibly some 
intervention of the Goddess of Chance, saved 
me from repeating my blunders of yesterday. 
Once I had recovered from the first shock of 
hooking the fish, I was cool enough, and under 
the expert guidance of my two tutors, I 
brought the fish after a half-hour’s struggle to 
the gaff. Holding him up, I yelled an insane 
shout that made the echoes roll in the narrow 
valley. 

I had caught my first salmon! 
of childhood had been realized! 


My dream 


THE FEEL OF IT 


C. H. Hooper 


The springy paddle, bending to the stroke, 

The solid-feeling element it grips, 

The inward-twisting steering of the wrist, 

The life-like feel imparted to the bark, 

The coming comber, tossing high the bow, 

The backward lashing cloud of wind-whip- 
ped spray, 

The lightning, forward, edgeways-cutting 
stroke, 

The rearing, sinking motion of the thwarts, 

The ready, unthought balance from the 
waist, f 

The steady props of paddles in the waves, 

The instant stagger, while they’re in the air, 

The roaring of the wind in both the ears, 

The quickly drying spray-splash on the 


packs, - 
The dazzling glitter of long lines of froth, 
The life, the dash, the pressure of the wind. 


And then the calmer water by the shore, 
The bending rest on paddles crossed in front, 
The slower breath, the muscles now relaxed, 
The gentle forward drifting to the land, 
The scanning of the cedars for the blaze, 
And then the sweating toil of the Portage., 


THE WHALERS OF GASPE 


Reminiscences of a Trade Now Obsolete 


MARGARET GRANT MACWHIRTER 


Lawrence is the great Peninsula of 

Gaspe, bounded on the north by the 
River St. Lawrence, while the waters of Bay 
Chaleur wash its shores on the Southern side. 
Communication with this part of Canada was 
difficult in the old days, particularly in winter. 
But notwithstanding its isolation Gaspe was 
visited frequently by the fishermen in_ search 
of the treasures of its banks. Fishing has 
always been the chief industry of the Gaspe 
Peninsula, and to-day the products of its 
waters are sent all over the world. 

In former days cod-fishing did not mono- 
polize the interest of the Gaspesians. Afar 
from their rock-bound coast they engaged in 
the pursuit of larger game. This article treats 
of that phase of Gaspe life, now obsolete—the 
whaling trade. 

Eager to know something of the life and its 
experiences, I sought a veteran harpooner,— 
the late Capt. Charles Stewart, and from him 
obtained much interesting information, as 
well as from Mr. Felix Annett, who was 
actively employed in the whaling business. 

Captain Stewart began operations on a 
sixty ton schooner, carrying.two whale-boats, 
belonging to St. John’s, Newfoundland, in 
1846, and sailed June first to the Straits of 
Belle-Isle. He served eight or nine years. 

When a whale was sighted the boats were 
launched, and in fine weather the chase of 
these mammals was continued till late at 
night. 

A whale-boat was thirty feet long, manned 
by six men,—four rowers, a steersman and a 
harpooner. The boat also contained about 
three hundred fathoms of prime warp—1 % 
inch rope. 

Usually three kinds of whale were met: 
Sulphur, Humpback, and Finner. The first 
was most valuable for oil; as much as one 
hundred and fifty barrels of rendered oil has 
been obtained from one fish. .The Sulphur is 
the largest of the three kinds of whale fre- 
quenting the Gulf of St. Lawrence. They are 
of various sizes, from forty to ninety feet in 
length: some have even been seen as much as 
one hundred and twenty feet in length. At 
an average, at its thickest part it was fully 
twelve feet through. The tail resembled a 
mackerel, and had a spread of twenty feet. 
So powerful is it that a touch of the tail is 
sufficient to smash a boat. There are two fins, 
one on each side,—twelve to fifteen feet long. 
The jaw-bone measured no less than twenty- 
five feet. When these huge animals are 
“‘Mouthing” or searching for food they are 
terrible looking; rushing through the water at 
the rate of twenty or twenty-five miles an 
hour. One man in the vicinity of a whale thus 
employed expected that his boat would be 
swallowed up, but so quickly did the whale 
“dip” that he cleared the end of the boat. 
The food of the whale usually consists of 
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shrimp, caplin, and occasionally herring. On 
one occasion a boat’s crew came upon a dead 
whale; on investigation they found he had 
been choked by a porpoise. 

The Humpback is the general whale of the 
Gulf and Labrador coast. A Finner is a 
“Killer”? with an enormous fin on his back 
about five feet high and is dangerous to kill 
on account of a tendency to “Flurry.” They 
eat seals and even small porpoises; they aver- 
age from sixty to seventy-five feet in length. 

Mr. Annett once killed three Greenland or 
Black whales at Kamaraska. The gill or 
whale-bone of one was eleven feet long and one 
foot at its widest part. The distance through 
the great head was seventeen feet, while the 
blubber was eighteen inches thick. 

Another small whale which was sometimes 
found was the Grampus, from twenty to twen- 
ty-five feet long; small but very swift. 

A Pothead again is a porpoise, yielding five 
or six barrels of oil. A Sperm whale was once 
seen off Shiphead, but as it did not “Strike,” 
the whalers did not know at the time what it 
was. A whale will spout ten or twelve times 
before it sounds; and when disappearing goes 
down head-first. 

The instruments of destruction used by the 
Gaspe whalers were a harpoon and lance. The 
latter was five feet long, made of iron, with a 
long steel blade, and a handle of dog-wood, to 
which was attached ten fathoms of rope. 
Whenever the harpoon was thrown, one of the 
oarsmen threw a bucket of water over the rope 
to prevent it burning the hands. When a 
whale was struck the boat was immediately 
carried under water, the foam flying in every 
direction and only the upper parts of the men 
were visible as they rushed through the water 
at tremendous speed. 

The men were usually paid by “shares.” 
The harpooner received one-twelfth, the 
others one-sixteenth of the catch. At one 
time a barrel of whale-oil (30 gallons) was 
worth £4 Sterling; as the whalers became 
better versed in the work, the well refined oil 
brought £2 more. 

The flesh of young whale calves of the 
Humpback species was considered as good as 
beef. Capt. Stewart related with considerable 
humour the incident of a man who declared 
that on no account would he “eat whale.” 
One day at the conclusion of a meal of which 
he had partaken heartily, his daughter asked 
him how he had enjoyed his beef-steak. 

“Oh! replied he, ‘‘it was splendid!” 

‘Well’, she responded, “‘that was whale!’ 

He went out. 

A barrel of young Humpback was worth 
$4.00. The skin could have been converted 
into leather, had they so chosen. From the 
jaw-bone, oil was obtained for the manufac- 
ture of soap. 

Among the very earliest whalers of Gaspe 
was Capt. Wm. Annett, who lived at Penin- 
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sula about eighty years ago. He and his 
brothers built a schooner and went on whaling 
expeditions to the North Shore. | 

The Annetts were a race of giants. The 
shortest of them was a daughter, five feet, 
eight inches tall; while another was five feet, 
eleven inches. Capt. Annett was six feet, five 
inches in height, and built in proportion. He 
declared that if he had to bend to enter other 
people’s doors he would not do so beneath his 
own, so he cut the door-openings high enough 
to permit him to enter with comfort. He was 
of great strength. The story is told how he 
and his brother carried the whale-boat, loaded 
in readiness for sea, upon their shoulders to the 
water’s edge. One of the Annetts climbed 
half-way to the mast-top with a barrel of pork 
tied to his leg. One of the same family in his 
whale-boat discovered a whale. Another boat 
lay between him and the prize. Thinking that 
the harpooner in the other boat was long in 
throwing his iron, he cried to the man to strike, 
but received answer that the distance was too 
great to hit him. ; . 

“Stand out of the way!” cried the giant 
Annett, and quick as thought with unerring 
aim, he threw the harpoon straight over the 
other boat and followed in the wake of the 
whale, holding to his line till the tired creature 
allowed him to close in upon him, when he 
gave him, what the whalers call a ““Homeshot,”’ 
1. e. struck the lance into his heart. __ 

The dangers and accidents to which these 
heroes in courage and prowess were exposed, 
were enough to make the boldest shudder; 
while their escape from imminent death was 
often little short of miraculous.. 

On one occasion Mr. Fred Annett’s boat 
was in chase of a whale. They had nearly 
reached Grosse Water Bay on the Labrador. 
Mr. Annett sailed across the whale and struck 
it with his harpoon. The whale only flipped 
the edge of his tail, but the boat upset,—like 
achip. There was not even time to pull down 
the sail. Every one was thrown into the water, 
but succeeded in getting upon the bottom. 
All this time the line had been running out and 
was nearly gone, when it jammed in the 
“chawks’’, pulling the boat from beneath the 
ship-wrecked men. Fortunately the second 
boat was near at hand, for not a man could 
swim. Two of them, Mr. Boyle and Mr. 
Coffin, were clinging to each other, and were 
saved as they were going down for the third 
time. : 

Sadder however was another case. The 
Bene, had struck a whale, but unfortun- 
ately the oars were not under the “‘cuddy’’. 
The rope became entangled throwing the har- 
pooner down, and the rope went over his leg; 
no one could cut it and dreadful to relate his 
leg was severed by the running warp. He only 
lived a week, and grieving over his loss his 
brother became insane. = aig 

Sorrowing mates placed the body in a hol- 
low upon the shore, covering it with rocks and 
turf, and the afflicted man was taken home. 
On one occasion Mr. Felix Annett was lying 
in wait for a whale as was customary. Two 


cows and two calves appeared. One of the | 


latter came so close to him that he was unable 
to strike it, and the animal hit the boat nearly 
upsetting it “‘cross-wise.”” At the same time 
the second calf came parallel to the boat before 
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going down: so close was he that he bent the 
harpoon beside the boat. 

Capt. Charles Stewart, now ninety-two 
years old, and acknowledged to be one of the 
best whalers on the Gaspe coast had many in- 
teresting experiences to relate. So expert was 
he that he could strike his prey with a harpoon 
at a distance of six or seven fathoms. Once 
he threw the weapon before the boat was clear 
from the schooner, and the iron entered the 
whale’s heart. 

At another time on the Labrador, having 
sighted a whale, he threw his harpoon as soon 
as he came within range. The whale was a 
villain for he held on his way for one hundred 
and fifty miles. Midnight had arrived, and 
the crew had nothing to eat, so they cut clear. 
Hearing the welcome sound of sails flapping, 
they drew near. Coming thus out of the 
night, at first the sailors thought that Stewart 
was a pirate, but he reassured them. 

“You need not be afraid’, said he “I 
thought perhaps you would give us something 
to eat.” 

In reply to a man who once ventured to 
prophesy that “Stewart had his match,” a 
man retorted ““You will find that tne whale has 
his match too.” 

A whale one day carried off the boat, be- 
cause of a knot in the rope, precipitating the 
occupants into the water, from which they 
were saved by the crew of the other boat. 

One old cow-whale visited the same wat- 
ers every year. The whalers had named _ her 
“White Spots.” They knew her well and had 
always spared her, considering her a good in- 
vestment in view of the fact that about forty 
of her. progeny had fallen victims to the. 
whaler’s lust for oil. One day she was struck 
to their great regret. 

When a calf is struck, the mother with true 
maternal instinct will throw her fin over her 
wounded young and take it down. Capt. Stew- 
art seeing that such was going to happen one 
day, threw his lance and the mother was dead 
before hercalf. Another day hechaseda Sulphur 
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for a time, then suddenly declared ‘“There are 
two Sulphurs down there!” Westward bound 
they were going like “chain-lightning.”’. The 
boat headed one whale, while the other cut 
across. Harpooner Stewart threw his lance, 
but saved it. The whale struck but there was 
no blood. The animal made a dart forward, 
then up he came into the air to settle dead; 
then he “‘soused’” down in one hundred fa- 
thoms of water. When whales play a trick 
like this, the crew leave the line with a buoy 
attached thereto. It was hard work to start 
him on the upward journey; as he drew near 
the surface it was necessary to get out of the 
way. as the carcass rolled around as though 
alive. 

Once among a lot of drift ice a cow whale 
came searching for her calf, and passed under 
the boat. Her tail threw Capt. Stewart and 
another man into the water. However jhe 
held onto the line, and coming up caught the 
pune from whence he was pulled into the 

oat. 

Again, a boat struck a whale, which prompt- 
ly capsized them. They succeeded in climb- 
ing upon the bottom of the boat, exclaiming 
gratefully: “Thank God, we are safe!” 
Although the other boat was not within reach, 
they were not uneasy, for they soon expected 
to be free from the whale, but as in other in- 
stances the line caught in the ‘‘chawks”’ of the 
boat, leaving the poor fellows struggling for 
their lives and of the six men only one was 
saved,—Baptiste Basque, an Indian alone 
survived to tell the tale. 

An angry whale is no pleasant foe to en- 
counter. Mr. Coffin, familiarly known as 
“Uncle Abner” had an unpleasant experience 
with one. He received a blow in the ribs from 
its tail, which threw him at least fifteen fect. 


- When picked up the blood was streaming from 


. 


his ears; but the man recovered and the whale 
was secured. 

Another time “Uncle Abner” was going 
into a harbour in Newfoundland to anchor. 
They overhauled a brig, and the schooner’s 
crew determined to pass her. A collision en- 


sued. The sailors of the brig threatened to cut. 


the schooner in pieces. ‘‘Uncle Abner’ for- 


getting how big his opponent was, put out his 
hand to push her off. The pain of a badly 
crushed hand taught him that sometimes 
“Discretion is the better part of valour.” 

To conclude these tales: one day the boat’s 
crew of which Mr. Felix Annett was harpooner 


spied a cow whale and her calf, and deter- . 


mined to secure the caif. The whale spouted 
and went down, only to return directly be- 
neath the boat. The little craft with its 
human freight was high and dry upon the 
great back of the whale. Harpooner Annett 
ordered them to pull in the steering oar and 
keep perfectly quiet. Seating himself upon 
the thwart he caught the sunwale, ready for 
the upset which they expected every moment. 
Every man held his breath, for each believed 
that in an instant all would be engulfed in the 
water. The unexpected happened: the mas- 
sive creature settled into the sea, leaving the 
boat and her crew unhurt, but breathless and 
thankful. The only explanation that suggest- 
ed itself to the men was that perhaps the whale 
had mistaken the boat for her calf. 4 

The whale being dead the blubber was cut 
with spades. The task was usually accomplish- 
ed in six hours, and the blubber was hoisted 
aboard the schooner. When boiling was in 


order a spot was selected, and two pots rigged ~ 


up side by side, holding from sixty to one 
hundred gallons of oil. As much as two bar- 
rels of oil was rendered in two days. - 

The cruise of three months being ended, the 
schooner set sail for Quebec, where a ready 
market for the oil was obtained. 

The work of the Gaspe Whaler is done; the 
trade from that place having ceased about 
twenty-five years ago, when Capt. Joseph 
Trip made his last cruise. The steamer with 
the harpoon fired from the gun supplanted the 
Gaspe whalers and killed the traffic. 

Several who were once actively employed in 
the whaling business are still to be found in 
Gaspe. In the autumn of their lives the re- 
membrance of the early days of strenuous 
labour is still vivid; and with great good-will 
they tell the tales of their whaling days in the 
Gulf of St. Lawrence and on the coasts of the 
lonely Labrador. 


“GAME PROTECTION AND PROPAGATION 
IN AMERICA” 


Significant of the favor with which “Game 
Protection and Propagation in America” by 
the well known American writer, Henry Chase 
has been received, is the action of the De- 
partment of Agriculture at Washington in 
furnishing copies of same to the game wardens 
in the government service. This book is an 
authoritative treatise on the subject of game 
protection and conservation by a man who 
formany years had practical experience as a 
game warden, and has hunted, fished and in- 


timately studied game conditions in all parts 
of the country, as well as acting as counsel,to 
several large game protection organizations 
and legislative committees. It embodies not 
only practical information which is a result of 
the writer’s own private study and experience, 
but presents as well the united opinions of the 
ablest advocates of protection. J. B. Lippin- 


cott Company, Philadelphia, Pa, are the pub- 


lishers. 
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CHAPTER 1 


\ 66 HAT was that?” 
W I glanced toward the window, saw 


nothing, and ran to the door. Flinging 
it open, I peered into the darkness. I listened 
for a moment—shuddered. Again there came 


. to my ears the sound I had heard before, a 


mocking laugh. Fred and I looked at one 
another. Bolting the entrance to the cabin, 
we sat down before the fire. 

Winter was coming on in earnest. 
north wind, bleak and cold, drove the few 
snow flakes hither and thither before it. Even 
the pines soughed dismally, and to our right, 
somewhere in the vast forest, sounded the cry 
of a wolf. Then a lull; a silence that was op- 
press.ve. And once more came floating to us 
that laugh—wild unbelievable. My partner 
grasped his gun and waited. 

We strained our ears five—ten—fifteen 
minutes, but heard nothing. Experienced in 
the ways of the woods, we were puzzled at the 
sounds. Both of us had travelled the ground 
around our cabin, in every direction, and were 
positive that we had not a neighbor nearer 
than Crawfordsville, nine miles away. 

“Maybe it was a wild cat,’’ my companion 
explained, speaking first. 

“It must have been,” I agreed, “for other- 
wise—” 

We heard the laugh a third time, faint but 
distinct. There was no mistaking it. As we 
listened, we strove to solve the mystery, for 
that was what it was. Whocould be out ona 
night like this? we asked ourselves. Who 
would brave the storm? And yet—the high- 
pitched strains of mirth! 

“Do you suppose,”’ Fred asked, toving with 
a trap, “that some one is after our furs or try- 
ing to scare us away?” 

The thought had entered my head. “It 
might be the case,’’ I mused, more to myself 
than to him. “And again it might have been 
the wind orananimal. You said yourself, just 
a minute ago, that—” 

The pelt hunter shook nis head. ‘““Tom, you 
know it was neither one. Only a human 
being could do it.” 

I bowed in assent. 

For a while longer we talked, trying to 
fathom the strange circumstances. The fire 
burned low. About ten o’clock, tired out with 
the long tramp we had taken that day, we 
went to our bunks and turned in. It was not 
to sleep, however, for that was impossible. 
Instead, we dozed, a few minutes at a time. 
Time passed slowly. Finally morning came, 
and with the first signs of day I grew unafraid. 
Drawing the blankets closer around me, I slum- 
bered.Fred’s snoring and thesun shining in my 
face awakened me. The hands of our alarm 
clock pointed toa quarter past eleven. Glancing 
out doors, I saw that with the exception of a 
light snow, every vestage of the blustery night 
had vanished. 

I aroused my partner and stirred the coals. 
Breakfast was nearly ready when we rolled 


The 


out of bed. His first words referred to the 
night before. ‘“‘Was it a dream?’ he asked, 
rubbing his eyes. 

The incidents of the past twelve hours were 
somewhat hazy in my mind. Truthfully, I 
had almost forgotten them; so intent was I 
upon the work that lay ahead of us. We had 
a big line of traps that must be attended to yet 
before dark, and after we got back to the cabin 
there would be stretchers to make and furs to 
put into shape. Fred repeated his question 
twice before I heard him. 

“The laugh?” I asked, turning around, al- 
though I knew before I put the question to 
him that that was what he meant. 

He nodded. 

“T heard it too,” I replied. 


No reference was made to the weird oc- 
currances again that morning. We ate our 
food in comparative silence, speaking only of 
our furs. When we had finished the meal, we 
set out to look at some sets. 

The going was hard and our progress slow. 
Tangled underbrush obstructed most of the 
way. As we walked, the snow was flirted over 
us and the heat of our bodies melted it. Soon 
Fred and I were both soaking wet. However, 
we kept steadily on, and in due time reached 
the first trap. A fine marten rewarded us for 
our labor, but the next four sets contained 
nothing. Further along, we found a weasel, 
caught by. both front legs, frozen stiff. With 
the exception of these two, there was not an 
animal along our line until we came to Dug Out 
Rock. There, in aspring of water, was a mink. 
As my partner stooped to dispatch it with a 
club, an exclamation escaped his lips. Ata 
place where the snow had not drifted were the 
prints of a man’s feet. 

“That’s him’’—without regard for grammar, 
excitediy. ‘“What do you suppose—?” 

The carcass of a smali deer but a hundred 
yards away occupied my attention. I pointed 
to the tracks leading toward it. We went for- 
ward, examining the trail made by the rudely 
fashioned moccasins. The slain animal had 
been killed recently, and the haunches liter- 
ally torn from it. 

“We must watch for the intruder,’ Fred 
ejaculated. a 

I did not answer but walked at his side, 
thinking. 


CHAPTER 11 


The days passed swiftly. Our catch was 
unusually large and kept us busy most of the 
time. With pride we looked upon the many 
skins which we had hung up, ready for the 
market. A good lot, to be sure. We estima- 
ted they would bring us nearly fifteen hun- 
dred dollars. And the fur season was scarcely 
started. 

During the weeks that followed, the tracks 
we had found and the wild laugh we had heard 
were speedily forgotten. As long as we were 
not molested, we were content to let matters 
rest as they were. 
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It was after Christmas. Fred, on account of 
a bad cold and a sprained ankle, stayed at the 
shack while I went over the line alone. Of 
course the work was hard on me, but as my 
supper would be ready, steaming hot, when I 
got back at night and the boards shaped for 
the pelts, I did not mind. 

“Tom,” Fred said on the third day after he 
had been left in charge of the cabin, ““Tom, do 
you know that I saw a woman over by the 
scrub pine, watching me? This afternoon—” 

“Nonsense,” I interrupted. “You just 
imagined—”’ 

“Tmagined nothing,’ was the indignant 
denial. I tell you I saw her plainly. She was 
watching me yesterday too, but I didn’t get 
a fair look at her until today.”’ 

““What was she like?’’ 

He did not answer for a moment. *‘I can- 
not describe her,’ came falteringly from his 
lips, ‘““except to say that she was young and 
pretty. She had such a sweet—?” 

My smile nettled him. He paused and then 
contiaued wearily: 

“If you will stay with me tomorrow, per- 
haps you’ll get to see her for yourself.” 

“Allright, old chap,” I flung at him. ‘“‘We 
will watch for the lady together.” With this 
I crawled into my berth and f2ll asleep. Fred 
followed my example. 

Day came, cold and raw. I wasn’t sorry 
that I had promised to stay within doors, and 
yet our traps ought to be looked after. The 
night promised splendid luck, and I hated to 
run the chances of losing several skins. All the 
furs were prime at this season, and even the 
poorest were worth quite a little. 

“Don’t you think—?” 

My partner knew what I was about to sug- 
gest. ‘No’, he interpolated, in a coaxing 
way. “I want you to stay.” 

I saw he was in deadly earnest, so, to humor 
him, instead of taking up my hunting axe and 
rifle, I began to help him dress the hides which 
were not free from fat and flesh. Occupied 
thus, the hours passed. 

Noon came. We ate our dinner in silence, 
as is the custom with men who live much out 
of doors. Finishing, I tilted back in my seat 
and took out my pipe. After filling and light- 
ing it, I blew great clouds of smoke toward the 
ceiling. 

“Fred,” I began, after he had gotten his 
briar going nicely. ‘I’m going to keep you 
from dreaming today.” 

A grunt was the only reply. 

“T)—--!’—an exclamation under my 
breath. ‘He really believes he saw a woman— 
in this wilderness!’ I looked pityingly at him, 
wondering if the vastness and solitude of the 
forest had affected his reason. 


That afternoon we sat watching as we made 
stretchers for the pelts. We smoked much. 
When evening came—the early twilight of the 
north woods—she—the girl had not been seen. 


On the following morning I was up early, for 
I knew what was ahead of me todo. Besides 
the animals to be skinned, there would be 
traps to reset and bait. But active as I was, 
Fred had the kettle simmering before I was 
fully dressed. His ankle, he declared, was as 
good as ever and his cold entirely gone, but I 
knew better. Consequently after consider- 
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able persuasion, I started out alone again, 
bidding him a cheery good-bye. 

The snow was not deep. It lay almost as it 
had fallen except for the tracks, here and there, 
of birds and animals. The trail which I took 
each morning could be seen for quite a dis- 
tance in the open, but as I neared the under- 
brush it melted from view. Once fresh signs 
of a bull moose attracted my attention. | 
would have followed the animal, only I knew 
that should I, our traps would be neglected. 
Accordingly, I passed on. Rabbits frequently 
scurried across my path, but I did not waste 
any ammunition upon them. I felt sure I 
could get all the bait I needed nearer the sets. 
When I reached a small creek, about five miles 
from our camp, a wolf sprang up in front of 
me. I raised my rifle to shoot, but before I 
could aim, it had disappeared. 

Our catch was, as I expected, large. Three 
foxes—a Red and two Cross—a brown mink 
and two martens, rewarded me. Several of 
the traps were empty but had been snapped, 
and I reflected that had I gone out onthe day 
before instead of staying with my partner, we 
should have added several furs to our col- 
lection. 

The line of traps we had placed extended 
nearly ten miles, in a circular path, both the 
first and last set being about the same distance 
from home. When an animal was found alive, 
it was killed and the pelt removed near the 
place it was caught, while the body was still . 
warm. In this way, we saved ourselves 
carrying the heavy carcasses. Those _ fur 
bearers which were dead, however, and frozen 
stiff, had to be transported to the cabin and 
thawed out in cold water before the hides 
could be taken off. Fortunately for me, on — 
this day, I had only one mink that I could not 
skin. Even as it was I did not reach the little 
valley in which our shack stood until it was 


ark. 

‘“‘No light,”’ I muttered to myself, looking in 
vain for the welcome beams from our window. 
“That’s strange. Something must have hap- 
pened.” I reassured myself by the thought 
that perhaps Fred had fallen asleep, yet 
nevertheless I hurried forward as fast as my 
tired legs would carry me. Entering the room, 
I saw at a glance that it was not occupied and 
that the fire had gone out. Snatching a 
lantern, I rushed into the night, calling my 
companion again and again. But the wilder- 
ness, bleak and cold, gave back no answer. 

Where was Fred? 

I knew not what to do nor where to hunt. 
Had the boy wandered off, in his crippled con- 
dition? Could he go far? Was he lost? A 
thousand questions flashed through my mind. 
As I reentered the cabin and kindled a blaze, 
I remembered the missing man’s strange 
actions; his assertion that a woman had 
watched him day after day. Unconsciously, 
my lips framed the words that he was mad. 
Cold chills crept down my spine at the thought 
that I had been living with a maniac. I 
noticed, with a feeling of security, that my 

artner’s Winchester still stood in the corner. 

et he carried a heavy revolver and a knife. 
The former he handled with the accuracy of 
an expert. 

The coffee began to boil. Even its aroma 
did not restore my appetite which had sud- 
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denly left me when I realized my danger. 
Yet I dashed off a cup of it black, and taking 
up my rifle and a light, set out in search of my 
companion. ‘‘Which way did he go?” I asked 
myself. And then I thought of the scrub pine. 

Toward the tree, I hurried. The smoky 
lantern caused ghostly shadows to play about 
me. Once an animal, moving in the brush, 
induced me toturn. My hair stood on end, for 
at that instant I realized that Fred—a _ crazed 
man—might be trailing me. 

Occupied with my thoughts, I went on and 
on. I watched the ground to see if I could find 
his trail. Without much trouble I located it, 
' for the right shoe touched the snow with more 
care than the left, because of the injured ankle. 
The path was plain. 

In and about the bushes and rocks, I dogged 
his steps. The prints showed that he had 
avoided the rough places, where the walking 
was most difficult. To the pine he led me. 
Beneath it the snow was packed down by 
many feet. Fred’s tracks were mingled with 
the lot. I could follow them no further. 
Disheartened, I turned to retrace my steps 
when something white, clinging to a bush, at- 
tracted my attention. I stooped to pick it up. 
In the dim light I saw it to be a small hand- 
kerchief, with a large ““R” embroidered in one 
corner. 

I studied the bit of lace for a moment, then 
thrust it into a pocket of my hunting coat. 
The mystery had deepened. My theory was 
wrong. Instead of Fred being the victim of a 
delusion, he had actually ssen a woman. Of 
that much I was certain. And then, as I 
covered the ground again more carefully, I 
noticed the tracks of moccasins. A glance told 
me they were the same as those we had seen, 
weeks before, around the deer at Dug Out 
Rock. There were other footprints also, but 
they were smaller. 

Back to the cabin I went, hungry, cold and 
tired. The events of the day had crowded 
upon me so fast I scarce could think. On the 
shelf I found some beans, opened a_ can, and 
with coffee washed them down. Immediately 
after I had eaten, I became sleepy. Fastening 
the door, I slid between the covers and almost 
as soon as my head touched the pillow I was 
in the land of dreams. 


CHAPTER 111 


In the morning I awoke with a sense of 
loneliness. The overcast sky threatened a 
storm. The air itself seemed oppressive. No 
sound came from the woodland except the 
chatter of a few jays which fluttered about in 
search of food. Tumbling into my clothes 
and grabbing a bite to eat, I started out on my 
quest for the missing man. 

Eagerly I pressed forward to where I had 
picked up the clews on the evening before. 
Reaching the place I discovered by the light of 
the day what had escaped me with the lantern. 
It was evident that a struggle had taken place. 
Several drops of blood, showing a dull scarlet 
against the white background, were all the 
evidence I needed. The prints of a man’s 
hands showed where some one had fallen. My 
heart sank for fear my partner might be dead. 
That he was hurt, I did not doubt. But 
strangest of all, where was he? How had he 
Jeft the spot? There was but one fresh trail 
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leading away and that had been made by the 
moccasins. Finally, I came to the conclusion 
that he had been carried off and that to find 
Fred I had only to follow his abductor. I felt 
that he could not be far. 

Enlightened by my reasoning, I went ahead, 
swearing vengeance upon the man who had 
injured, perhaps killed, my chum. Through 
thick woods I stalked my quarry. Every 
second I expected to come up with him. Yet 
mile after mile I walked, marvelling at the in- 
genuity with which the man picked his path. 
Several times I distrusted that Fred had not 
been packed all this distance. It seemed im- 
possible for one man to carry a burden half as 
far, weighing a hundred and sixty pounds. 
And yet, had my partner not been taken away 
on some one’s back, where could he be? I was 
positive that he had not been hidden along the 
trail. Musing thus, I passed out of the forest 
into the open—and lost the tracks of the 
moccasins. The wind had swept the snow over 
the prints. To make matters worse, big 
feathery flakes began to fall. With hope sink- 
ing in my heart, I turned back into the woods 
again, knowing not what to do. 

“Oh, God!’ I murmured prayerfully. 
“Where is Fred?” 

The trees seemed to mock me as the storm, 
increasing in violence, played through the 
naked branches. I bowed my head. Tears 
came to my eyes. Ever elert, however, even 
in my weakness, I did not fail to hear a slight 
sound behind me. Turning, I whirled to face 
the intruder. Before me stood a young woman 
dressed in a rough costume unlike anything I 
had ever seen before. Where she had come 
from I could not guess. In surprise I lowered 
my weapon and waited for her to speak. 

“You are Tom?” she ventured, in a low 
tone. : 

I nodded, touched by the note of sadness in 
her voice. 

“Your friend is safe. 
him.” 

Suspicious, I hesitated. Had she not been 
responsible for the disappearance of my part- 
ner? And now that she had him in her 
clutches, was she not trying to lure me to 
destruction also? The girl flushed as she | 
noticed that I held back. 

“Don’t be afraid,” she pleaded. 
will harm you.” 

I decided to trust her. She seemed incap- 
able of deceit. Accordingly, I signified {my 
willingness to accompany her wherever 
she might lead. Without another word she 
started off, I at her heels. On guard, I held my 
rifle in readiness to repet any attack which 
might be made. There was no need however, 
for after an hour’s twisting among the stones 
and pines, she pointed to a small cabin nest- 
ling against the side of a deep ravine. Even 
from where we stood it was almost hidden 
from view. 

‘He is in there,”’ my guide said, her bosom 
heaving. 

I would have thanked her, but she bade me 
not. Hautily, the girl turned away. Scarcely 
knowing what to do, I crossed the clearing 
and entered the shack. ‘Hello, Tom,” my 
chum called to me. I crossed the room and 
found him, lying. down, his head covered with 
bandages. 


I will take you to 


“Nothing 
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*“How in the—?”’ 

“‘Sh-h!”’ he warned me weakly... 

The girl swept majestically into the cabin 
and, ignoring us, went straight into another 
apartment which adjoined the one we were in. 
As I turned to my partner for an explanation, 
I heard her muftled sobs. About to step for- 
ward, Fred laid his hand on my arm. 

“Sit down,”’ he commanded. 

I sank limply down into a seat at his side. 

The rest is quickly told. Years before we 
had come north, Jacob Miller, an eccentric 
real-estate dealer of Chicago, bought a large 
tract of timber in Maine, with a view to es- 
tablishing a health resort. Worrying over the 
death of his wife and financial troubles, he gave 
up the project and with his daughter Ruth, a 
child of four, sought seclusion in the woods. 
With his own hands he built himself a cabin, 
and the girl, as she became older, learned to 
take care of it for him. It was when she was 
fifteen that she first suspected that her father 
had lost his reason. Since that time, three 
years before, she had watched him grow worse 
and worse. The climax was reached when he 


sought to kill us. We had trespassed upon his 
land. The daughter, fearing for our safety, 
had frequently been near us. My partner had 
really seen her under the scrub pine. 

On the day of his disappearance, Fred hap- 
pened to be lonesome and had walked toward 
the edge of the woods, hoping he might get a 
glimpse of the mysterious woman. When 
scarcely a hundred yards from our own door, 
he was suddenly set upon by the mad man and 
struck down with a heavy club. From that 
time on, he knew nothing until he found him- 
self, very weak, in bed and the girl watching 
over him. From her he learned of the death 
of the father who, with him on his back, suf- 
fered a stroke of paralysis just as he reached 
the house. Between the corpse in the next 
room and Fred, Ruth had spent her time. » 

“But what will she do?’ I asked, a feeling 
of pity sweeping over me. “Surely if ever a 
creature were helpless—” 

The injured man raised himself and looked 
straight into my eyes. ‘Leave that to me,” 
was the whispered reply. 

And I understood. 


DEBT 
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and through the glass panels I could see 

the brown, beardless face of an Indian. 
The factor never troubled to raise his head 
from the work that lay before him. He merely 
called out ‘““Come!’’ 

After the native had shuffled in, removed 
his hat, and waited in silence for perhaps a 
minute, the factor glanced up, turned half way 
round in his chair, and coolly surveyed the 
other. Thenhespoke. 

“Well, Sam, what is it to-day,—a silk dress, 
or a bicycle?” 

Samuel smiled his appreciation of the jest, 
just as though he understood the terms. The 
factor might just as well have said “‘harem 
skirt” and “aeroplane.” The Indian moved 
from one moccasined foot to the other, took off 
and put on his mitts, while his shifting gaze 
betrayed the nervous embarrassment of the 
native when in the presence of his white master. 

“Sugar,” he said, as the factor reached 
across the desk and secured a writing pad. 

“Yes, how much? Two beaver?” 

“Uh. Socks—one beaver.” 

“Yes,” repeated the factor, taking down the 
order, ‘‘What else, Sam?” 

“Shot gun,” was Sam’s next request. 

“A shot gunl!’’ exclaimed the other, in sur- 
prise, ““Haven’t you a shot gun?” 

“Uh. No good.” was the answer. 

“Allright, I’ll give you one. But you'll have 
to pay for it out of your voyaging debt. You 
understand?” 

“Uh.” agreed the Indian. The matter of 
payment seemed a trivial consideration as 
long as he got the gun. 


OP ca came alow tap at the office door,, 


“Well, what else? Powder?’’ 

“No. Shot.” 

“Yes, anything else?” 

“No, that’s all.” 

“Very well, it’s enough for you, Sam.” , 

The factor handed a slip of paper across the 
desk to the storekeeper. 

*“Give him these, Mac.”’ he said, and Mac, 
with Sam shuffling along behind, opened the 
rear door and passed into the store. 

“Sixty-five dollars worth,’ announced the 
factor, turning to me as he closed the book. 
“And that fellow can’t pay for a cent of it. 
I told him I would have to take it out of his 
voyaging debt,—the wages he’ll earn in the 
summertime, packing our freight to the in- 
land posts.” 

“You mean it is too late in the season for 
him to get fur enough to pay for that debt?” 

“No, it is not too late yet. Plenty of fur 
can be taken—this is the best time for otter, 
right from now on. But Sam is not a good 
enough trapper. 

“There you have an example of the de- 
testable debt system of trading, that we are 
tied down to, hand and foot.” continued the 
Company’s representative at Whale River 


Post. “I get heartily disgusted with it at 
times.” 

The factor was getting warmed up to his 
subject. 


“The poor, ill-treated savage of the story- 
books, in this section of the country at least, 
is an extinct specie. Why, these fellows prac- 
tically own this post,—get whatever they ask 
for, and never pay for the half of it. Only last 
week, this same Sammy came in and got over 
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eighty dollars worth of rations, and finery for 
his squaws, and here he is back again today 
for more. They all want debt, and want it all 
the time. Even when one of them gets a good 
catch of fur that would enable him to pay off 
his fall hunting debt, and perhaps have some- 
thing over as well, does he do it?) Not much! 
He must trade all his fur for a further outfit 
and completely ignores what he already owes 
the Company. He’ll lie around here till that 
is all used up, and then, after several months 
of loafing he begins to think seriously of going 
Se nea hunt again. In he comes for another 
ebt. 

. ““Jll-treated Indian,—rot, pure rot!” The 
factor’s tone betokened his feelings of disgust 
at the world’s opinion of the traders’ treat- 
ment of the native. With a gesture of im- 
patience, he continued: 

“Why, these dirty loafers live like princes,— 
they are often far better off than we, our- 
selves. If the missionaries, instead of run- 
ning down the traders, would teach the In- 
dians to quit lying and stealing, and trying to 
do the whiteman, they would be making 
better use of their time. Some of these bucks 
like nothing better than to be able to cheat a 
whiteman in a deal. 

“The missionaries and others wrongly 
charge us with not giving the Indians the face 
value of their money; of doing them in the 
trade. They say that toa native a dollar is 
worth only fifty cents. As you know, we still 
use here, as a medium of exchange, the old 
“made beaver,” or just “‘beaver’, a purely 
nominal term. The ancient tokens, them- 
selves, are not now used, except with the In- 
landers, most of whom are as primitive in their 
methods of bartering as in the early days. 
Very few have been educated to dollars and 
cents. Well, to tell the truth, the “beaver” is 
worth neither a dollar nor fifty cents. Its 
value differs at different posts, and can only 
be derived at by reckoning the cost of up- 
keep of a post and the profits it turns in. I 
figured out the whole thing for this place last 
fa'l and the average value I found to be 
about sixty-eight cents. You see, it is only 
a trade value. 

“Now, if an Indian takes out, say, eight 
hundred dollars debt, and brings in only four 
hundred dollars fur, according to our present 
tariff we are losers to the extent of four hun- 
dred dollars. In reality, we break about 
even.” 


“Are there any Indians here who ever pay 
off what they owe the Company?” I asked. 

“Not many. Of course, there are a few. 
Some of the best trappers take out only a 
couple of hundred debt at a time and bring in 
pens a thousand dollars worth of fur. We 

ave a few here who very seldom have any- 
thing carried against them from one year to 
the next. But, such are very few.” 

“Is it not necessary to clear them all free of 
debt at the beginning of each year,—to wipe 
the slate clean, and fit them out afresh?” 

“Well, not exactly that. We keep.an ac- 
count of what each native owes us—some of 
them are down as low as four thousand dol- 
lars. But we don’t carry it on our books. It 
would have to be shown as an asset, when we 
are darn certain it is a dead loss. 
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“lve argued with these fellows, time and 
again, trying to show them how much better 
off they would be if they paid off their debt 
when they could, instead of asking for new 
ones. One chap, a good trapper, too, took two 
hundred dollars debt last fall. He returned at 
Christmas time with four hundred dollars 
worth of fur. I*looked the lot over and told 
him it was worth that. That was good value, 
too, according to our revised tariff here, which 
gives the Indian about double what he used to 
get a few years ago. 

** “Now, Ottereyes,’ I said to him, ‘Here is 
what I advise you to do. You got two hun- 
dred dollars debt in the fall, and have four 
hundred dollars fur here. That pays off your 
debt and leaves you two hundred dollars to 
the good. - Instead of taking out a debt now 
invest that two hundred in an outfit, and then, 
whatever you bring in in the spring will be 
clear profit.’ Of course I had to put it into 
simpler terms than these, talking ‘“‘beavers” 
instead of ‘“‘dollars,” but that was the sub- 
stance of it. He listened patiently, and ap- 
parently got the idea through his head. 

“Now, Ottereyes,’ I said, ‘Come into the 
store and get what you want.’ 

“He started off ona long list of stuff, till 
soon the two hundred was spent, and I turned 
to fix up the next chap. When I was finished 
with him I found old Ottereyes waiting for me 
in the office here. 

“ “What is it, boy?’ I asked, ‘Something you 
forgot?’ 

“ “Uh, want debt now.’ 

““Wouldn’t that floor you! You can’t make 
these fellows see an inch in front of their 
noses.” 

The factor crossed the room and dropped 
several sticks into the big barrel stove; then 
he returned to his chair and re-lit his pipe. 

“You know,” he continued, “‘the Indians 
here have a superstition, handed down from 
father to son, from the time when the Comp- 
any first began giving debt, to this effect,— 
that if an Indian goes away from the store 
without pene any debt with him he is cer- 
tain to have ill-luck in hunting. And believe 
you me, not one of them ever dares to try to 
break the spell. 

““We were in hopes when the ‘Opposition’ 
settled here, they would stick to straight bar- 
ter with the natives, and then we could begin 
to abolish debt. But no such luck. Amongst 
a few of the Company’s methods which they 
adopted, they included that particular one, 
and now, more than ever, we are forced to re- 
tain it. 

“But straight barter would certainly be the 
most business-like and most profitable ar- 
rangement for us. 

“They tell a good tale about the old Arch- 
deacon of Moosonee, who was located at Fort 
Albany, across the bay.” 

The factor struck a match and paused, as 
he recalled the oft-related tale. 

“One Sunday,” he began, “‘the old Arch- 
deacon preached to the Indians on thrift, and 
the saving of money. ‘See how the white men 
do; he said, ‘they don’t spend all they earn, 
but put some away in the bank for a rainy day. 
Then, when they have become too old to work 
they have something to lean upon. That is 
the way you ought to do.’ 
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“The next morning, Old Man Caverhill— 
he was in charge of Albany, then—had scarce- 
ly been seated in his chair when in came old 
Solomon, chief of the Albany Indians. Of 
course Caverhill had not been at service the 
day before. 

““*What do you want, Solomon?’ he asked 
ot the chief. : 

“One hundred dollars—cash.’ was the as- 
tounding answer. An Indian seldom asked for 
cash in those days, and certainly never for such 
an amount as that. 

‘* “Cash! exclaimed the old man, sitting bolt 
upright in his chair, ‘One hundred cash! I'll 
have to know what you want that for, boy.’ 

***Put in bank for rainy day.’ said Solomon, 
and Caverhill nearly collapsed. 


ROD AND GUN IN CANADA : aL 


The doctor flung a match-end at the stove, 
and turned, with a weary sigh to the work 
before him. ; 

“Trucking with natives is the same the 
world over. I have friends in various parts 
who are trading for different outfits, and they 
are nearly all slaves to the debt system. Last 
year I was out on a furlough, and on arriving 
home in London, found that a brother of mine, 
who had been trading in Sierra Leone, had also 
‘come back, shortly previous to my arrival. 
The malaria had fixed him. I'll long remem- 


. ber his greeting, as he burst into the room, a 


few minutes after I had entered the house. 

“Hello! he cried, ‘You back, too! Well, 
well, another bloody Empire-builder. How 
much debt have you with you?’ ” 


A PIONEER OF THE NORTH 


AuGusT WOLF 


IONEERS of the north, officials and 
P residents of the municipality of Atha- 
basca, members of the Royal North 
West Mounted Police, 150 Cree Indians and 
three members of his family followed the rc- 
mains of Louis Fassoneure, known from Ed- 
monton to the Arctic ocean as Captain 
Shott, to their final resting place, near Tawa- 
tinaw. It was a fitting close to the eventful 
career of a hinterlander, who lived 74 years in 
the vicinity of the 55th parallel of latitude. 

Captain Shott’s youth is shrouded in my- 
stery, but it is generally believed that his fore- 
bears were sturdy fishermen and _ trappers, 
from whom he inherited the sterling qualities 
that placed him in the fore of river men and 
pioneers in the north country trade. He was 
a friend of allin the Athabasca district; he had 
no enemies among the white people: He was 
feared and revered by his own people, the half- 
breeds. He drove a close bargain—his word 
was his bond. One of the old-timers of the 
North said of him: 

‘Captain Shott may have been cheated but 
he never cheated. He may have been ‘stung’ 
again and again, but there was so much of 
nature’s gentleman in him that he would be the 
last to try to get over the weakest of his class. 
He was no scholar, but he could tell the value 
of a ‘bit’. His wits had b2en sharpened by 
contact with a strange and cosmopolitan 
school, and the wonder is that he did not get 
contaminated with the smooth and artful 
gangs that would fawn upon him, not for what 
he was, but for what he could procure.” 

Rev. Father Demerais, friend of 25 years, 
who was at the old river dog’s deathbed, where 
were also gathered the captain’s wife and two 
sons, preached the funzral sermon, in the 
course of whicn he spoke at length of Shott’s 
qualities. It was an eloquent tribute from one 
man to another. The priest, who spoke in 
Cree and English, dwelt briefly on the last 
moments of the pioneer, mentioning that after 
the last offices of the church had been per- 
formed, Captain Shott said: ‘I am ready to 
go. I have done with the world.” : 


A writer in the Saturday Evening Post of 
March 14, in an article upon the “Commerce 
of the North,” paid his tribute to Captain 
Shott: 

“The Grand Rapids of the Athabasca, 
which Pierre and his professional friends are 
going to run with all these scows when the 
brigade goes North, were long held to be im- 
passable. ‘These rapids will always be known 
as the Grand Rapids. This tall, dark, pirati- 
cal-looking man here on the bank, owning his 
share of the spring thirst, will always be known 
as ‘Cap.’ Shott, his real name is Louis Fasson- 
eure. 

“He is anhistorical character, a great figure 
in the commerce of the North, though un- 
known. It was he who forty-nine years ago 
altered the freight route of all this commerce 
of the North, and brought it not through 
Prince Albert and over the terrible Clearwater 
Trail and the Methy Portage, but over the 
Edmonton and Athabasca route. He is un- 


' known to history, but a great man. 


“Louis Fassoneure’s claim to remembrance 
is that when still a young man, tall and strong 
as a moose, he rebelled at the thought of a 
mile and a half of hill portage and swore he 


~ would run the Grand Rapids of the Athabasca 


Or perish. 

“He ran the right-hand channel and did not 
perish: came back and did it over again, ex- 
ulting: took boat after boat through year after 
year—tmillions of dollars’ worth of cargo. At 
the stern of each scow the men now are 
rigging along sweep or steering oar cut from 
the thirty-foot tree trunk of a hae spruce. 
Two pairs of smaller oars—saa, 20 ft long— 
go in each boat, with one or two extra, for 
sometimes Pierre will break an oar. They are 
all hewn out with an axe in the rudest possible 
fashion. The tholepins are round birch limbs 
driven into auger holes. Along the edge of 
each scow there is a running-board, so that 
one can walk along it—or fall off. The usual 
method, however, is to climb over the luggage. 
Not a piece goes North that has not been 
tramped on a thousand times.” 
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QUEBEC'S NEW MINISTER OF 
COLONIZATION, MINES AND FISHERIES 


BP DSCHAMBERS 


the Province of Quebec for either fishing 

or hunting are thrown intoclose relation- 
ship, either in respect to licenses, leases or the 
apphcation of the fish and game laws, with the 
provincial Department of Colonization, Mines 
and Fisheries and must therefore be more or 
less interested in the personality of the Minis- 
ter at the head of this Department. 

Those who had 
occasion to come 
into contact with 
the late Minister, 
the Hon. Charles 
R. Devlin, who 
died after a long 
illness on the Ist of 
last March, will 
not easily forget 
the courteous de- 
meanor and warm- 
hearted manner of 
the brilliant, witty 
and popular Irish 
gentleman, who 
had had the dis- 
tinguished honor, 
in his all-too-short 
life of sitting in 
three different 
Parliaments,--that 
ofthe Dominion of 
Canada at Ottawa, 
that’of,the British 
Isles at Westmin- 
ster, where he was 
the trusted and 
confidential ally of 
Mr. John  Red- 
mond, and that of 
the Province of 
Quebec,—and who 
fought some ten or 
twelve elections without losing a single one. 
Mr. Devlin’s spirited defence at Toronto in 
January 1909, of the Quebec system of leasing 
fish and game territories will be recalled by 
many sportsmen present on that occasion and 
by numbers of non-resident lease holders in 
Quebec who were deeply interested in the out- 
come of the effort to condemn the system. 


IN. ae all the sportsmen who come to 


Quebec’s New Minister.of Colonization, Mines and Fisheries 


Mr. Devlin’s successor who has just been 
appointed is Mr. Honore Mercier, M. P. P. 
for Chateauguay. He is a son of a former 
Prime Minister of the Province. The late 
Honore Mercier (1st) governed the Province 
as Premier, from 1887 to 1891. His son, the 
present Minister, was born in 1875 and has sat 
in Parliament since 1907. He brings to his new 
office the matured experience of an accom- 
plished sports- 
man. Equally at 
home with rod and 
gun, he has made 
the northern woods 
of the Province of 
Quebec his holiday 
home from his ear- 
ly boyhood. — In 
company with his 
late father, he had 
the honor to enjoy 
the salmon fishing 
of the Grand Cas- 
capedia,zas the 
guest of the late 
Lord Derby, at 
that time Lord 
Stanley of Preston 
and Governor- 
General of Can- 
ada. His hunting 
experiences have 
not been limited 
to the woods of 
Quebec, for he has 
enjoyed some of 
the best sport that 
could be offered by 
hospitable friends 
in the preserved 
forests of France. 
Sportsmen having 
dealings with Mr. 
Mercier’s Department may therefore rest 
assured of a cordial reception in the office 
of the new Minister and of that generous con- 
sideration which comes from a sympathetic 
and practical knowledge of all that concerns 
the requirements of the angler and the hunt- 
er and the preservation of the wild life of 
Canadian woods and waters. 


Moose Head now in Royal Museum and H. J. Nead of Dauphin, Man., by whom the Moose was shot 
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BOUT thirty years ago’H. J. Nead, 
ay taxidermist of Dauphin, Man. was 
camping at the head of Rainy Lake, 
about a mile from the mouth of the Rainy 
River, on the Minnesota side. Mrs. Nead was 
camping with him, and drew his attention to 
some movement of the smooth surface of the 
water towards the Canadian shore. Looking 
through a glass he saw it was a monster head 
of a moose coming straight for the camp. A 
small group of men and two dogs on the 
Canadian shore showed that the moose was a 
fugitive and was seeking the protection of the 
Stars and Stripes. 

A dentist was camping near the Nead camp, 
and the doctor became very excited and could 
not wait until the invader had reached shore, 
fearing Mr. Nead would miss it if he waited 
too long. He was making so much noise that 
the moose started to turn around, when the 
veteran old hunter and taxidermist, Mr. 
Nead, put a bullet into the brain. 

With a most hideous roar and heavy plunge, 
the moose soon lay quiet and gradually sank 
in about twenty-five feet of water. It was 
early in September and the light coat of fur, 
and very heavy horns helped him to sink 
before a boat could be got around and a line 
attached to his horns. It took nearly an hour 
to grapple him which they did, with a stone on 
the end of the rope, which was tangled into his 
horns securely enough to raise him to the sur- 
face. Even when this was done the combined 


strength of both camps was required to float, 
drag and roll the huge body into shallow water. 
The skinning had to be done on the edge of the 
lake, the men taking off their shoes, rolling up 
their pants and wading thigh deep in the 
water. He was skinned for life size or whole 
body mounting, but the facilities at this time, 
for transpaertation were so inconvenient that 
only the scalp and skull was brought out and 
later mounted. 

On reaching Mine Centre the proud captor 
of the record moose found the small boat 
loaded and the purser unwilling to take all 
their baggage. Hurriedly and in a moment of 
suspense, he accepted an offer of purchase 
from Mr. Percival, a merchant of Mine Cen- 
tre. The head changed hands several times 
soon after that and after a time became the pos- 
session of the Ogilvie Milling Co. The bags 
holding their produce still have a reproduc- 
tion of the moose head printed on them. 

During the visit to Canada of the Prince of 
Wales, afterwards King Edward, this magni- 
ficent head was on exhibition. He at once 
saw its striking appearance, immense size, and 
perfectly matched sides, and wanted to pur- 
chase it. The Ogilvie Co., with their accus- 
tomed generosity, seized the opportunity, and 
with a very loyally worded address presented 
it to the proud Prince of Wales who took it to 
the Royal Palace on his return. It still oc- 
cupies a prominent place in the Royal Museum 
and probably will never have any head beside 
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itathat can”equal it.’ The} spread is five feet, 
four inches, with a twenty-two inch web, and 
thirty points each side, perfectly matched even 


Soe. point projecting downward from each 
side. 
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The accompanying portrait is a good one of 
Mr. Nead, although taken ten years ago. He 
is now over eighty and still in active business 
at Dauphin, Man. 


A BEAR STORY FROM THE WILDS 
OF VANCOUVER ISLAND, B. C. 


E..M; 


HE drawer out of this story and the 
T scribe just happened to meet Jim Stark 
one fine summer morning on a quiet 
country road. As always occurred they were 
soon joined by the Perfect Gentleman just the 
least bit dippy. Jim was a man to whom 
things had happened from his youth up, 
which made the trio glad to meet him. He 
was fond of telling what happened him when 
he digged a pit for another, and fell into it 
himself. Before he had time to collect his 
senses and pick up his gun a wolverine fell in 
ontop of him. Jim says more things happened 
to him in that moment than in any other whole 
day of his life. Suddenly there came from 
above hisheada warm, furry, clawing, howling 
thing which froze his blood and caused his hair 
tostand onend. The thing seeing something 
which led up to freedom again, swarmed up it, 
inflicting severe scratches about poor Jim’s 
head, and leaving a life long scar on the back 
of his neck. Jim points toit still and says: 

“See that mark? Thatwas made when the 
devilin a fur coat took me for a stepladder.”’ 

Well, to return to Jim’s personal charms. 
His age, was, say, fifty, or perhaps sixty, his 
complexion dusky, his black mustache ab- 
normally long. He wore large round spec- 
tacles with bone rims, his. voice was perhaps 
the most remarkable thing about him, being a 
thin falsetto with a peculiar nasal twang in it. 
After some talk about a certain trail on which 
Jim was working, the drawer out of the story 
asked quite casually: 

“See any bears up there Jim?” 

“Waal: can’t say I did this time” piped Jim, 
“but say I have seen bars up there.” 

There was a pause, during which Jim took a 
good bite from an evil looking plug of black 
tobacco. 

“Looks like a bear country all right” re- 
marked the drawer out of the story, just to 
keep his finger on the last word, so to say, for 
he had been in the woods many times with Jim 
and his sons and knew a good story was com- 
ing. He also knew that Jim must take his 
own time in telling it, and on no account be 
hurried. 

“Waal’’, continued Jim, ‘‘one time bout tue 
years ago my son Johny and me was up to that 
part and say theb’ars was thick. Smelt of 
b’ars, yes it sure did, so we was goin cautious 
like, expectin tu be interjuiced to a whole 
family, and so we was, come round a bend 
right onto maw and her last year’sson. Say 
that yearlin’ was a beauty, had a coaton him 
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like he was outfittin’ for the north pole. Waal: 
I up and shot the old un while John give chase 
after the yearlin’. He made up a tree quicker 
than scat, 

“Hold on, I yeils to Johny, bein’ struck all 
of a heap. Id like tu take him alive, so he 
could pack his own coat home. So, soon as I 
see the old un is comfortably dead, and no 
more seemed to be comin’ just then, me and 
Johny consultated as tohow we was goin tu get 
that yearlin’ out of that tree. A yearlin’ is 
some chunk of a b’ar you understan. We could 
reach his feet real nice from the ground and he 
couldn’t git any further up neither, so Johny 
he kep him good and interested in front, while 
I git a rope around his hind feet. Gits pretty 
mad with me for doin it tue, but Johny kep 
him so almighty busy he had no time tu heed 
what was hapenin’ in the rear. Then I yells 
tu Johny tu look out, yanks the rope, and jerks 
him off his perch. Say that was a mad ball of 
wool believe me. He clawed, and bit, and 
snapped and growled somethin fierce. By 
pullin on his feet I kep him rollin over and over 
but we most strangled that b’ar afore we could 
git his mouth tied up; looked like he’d got 
mumps when we got through tue, the handiest 
thing for a muzzle seemin’ tu be two nice red 
bannaner handkerchiefs me and son _ had. 
Now for his front paws, mind you we’d only 
got a couple pieces of rope and packstraps. 
Waal it didn’t take long afore we got him all 
trussed up with his head restin’ nice and easy 
on his front paws. Then we puts the pack 
straps on him, and hists him onto Johny’s 
back. Oh say they did look real pretty, back 
tu back, mister b’ar good an mad, but kinder 
tired from his summersaultin’. We had only 
gone a little ways when Johny gits mad, 
chucks him down, and says he wont pack him 
no more; so I take a turn, but pretty soon I git 
sick of him tue: then I hits on a plan, without 
sayin any thing tu the boy, (him sittin on a log 
doin a tall sulk). I git the axe out of the pack 
and start tu cut a good strong pole. Pretty 
soon he sees what the game is, so he kinder 
grins and lends a hand. Waal: we slip that 
pole through the straps along mister b’ar’s 
back, from head tu tail, kinder judishus like 
we lets his feet go free—scc the idear? 
Then we each take an end of that pole and 


walk that b’ar home ten long miles. Did he 
walk?. How could he stop? There was his 
feet on the ground, pole kep goin’. Say any 


procession you ever saw wasn’t in it with ois. 
Every human, and every dog we met jined on 
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behind and followed us clear home, and then 
was mad we wouldn't process through the 
town, but we had enough you bet. Kep that 
b’ar four year. Then he got kinder disagree- 
able—only got his coat now. 

“Well I'll be darned’’ quoth the drawer out 
of the story. 

“‘Mr. Stark” said the perfect gentleman just 
the least bit dippy “were you ever tossed on 


3° 
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antlers? 
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There was a silence which could be felt. 
Jim gazed at the old man over his specks. ¢ 

“What the h—1 do you mean” he squeaked. 

Just then the drawer out of the story and 
the scribe remembered that they were in a 
hurry, so with a “good bye Jim, that was a 
good one” they withdrew. 

Perchance there will be another story some 
nice balmy morning when ‘business is not 
pressing; tossed on antlers has a high sound. 


THE OCTOPUS OF THE RIDEAU 


J. A. Moriarty 


“Far out the gloom sails the silvery moon, 
O’er forests dark and still, 

Now far, now near, ever sad and clear 
Comes the plaint of whip=poor-will, 

With song and laugh, and with kindly chaff, 
We startle the birds above; 

Then rest tired heads on our feather beds, 
To dream of the ones we love.” 


The Camper’s Song. 


annual fishing outing at Newboro and 

the day had been spoiled by a cold rain 

which made fishing entirely out of the ques- 

tion. After packing my baggage and labelling 

my fish boxes I decided to retire early in order 

to be ready for the long railway journey of the 
following day. 

For a while after going to bed I listened to 
the wind as it slashed the rain against my 
windows, heard the waves of Newboro Lake 
washing against the boat-nouses and wharf 
near the hotel and from time to time caught 
snatches of the conversations of the boatmen 
and guides as they tramped back and forth 
from the lake to the hotel on their several 
errands. 

Searcely kad I fallen asleep when I was 
aroused by a tapping on my door and on open- 
ing it found my guide of the past two weeks, 
who hurriedly explained that the rain had 
cleared off, and as I had frequently signified 
my intention of some time fishing for “‘bull 
pouts”’ in the Little Rideau (this being a form 
of the angler’s art which F had not yet ex- 
perienced ) Jack told me that I might never 
have a better chance than the present one. 

My mind was soon made up and in a few 
minutes the guide was hurrying down the 
stairs to prepare the boat, lines, etc. while I 
awakened my little daughter who was to ac- 
company me. We were both soon dressed 
and ready to go out into the night in quest of 
the mysterious fish of the Rideau. 

I was surprised to find how quickly the rain 
had cleared off. Not asign of a cloud was now 
visible. A bright harvest full moon smiled on 
the sleeping village, lake and islands. The 
water no longer dashed against the shore in 
anger but lay like a mirror before us. A night 
bird called a few low notes. A noisy loon far 
away among the islands sent up a plaintive 
cry for wind. A dog in the village “bayed the 


6 was the last day of my two weeks. 


-answered the urban challenge. 


whispering wind” and a watchful farm dog 
Then all was 
silent. 

Soon ail was in readiness and we floated out 
on the lake. In a few minutes we reached the 
locks and as a coal barge was locking up into 
the Rideau we ran in alongside and were not 
put to the bother of arousing a sleepy lock 
man who would probably refuse to lock us 
through at such an unearthly hour. 

The quietness and beauty of the night made 
us all very silent. My daughter who did not 
as yet understand very clearly the object of 
our mission asked several questions to which 
either the guide or myself answered in monosy]- 
lables where possible or in short sentences 
when necessary. All was quiet then for a while 
and Alice sang softly to herself as we went 
gliding through the canal which joins the two 
lakes and is one of the most beautiful artificial 
channels in the Rideau chain. For a mile or 
more it winds through a beautiful landscape. 
The trees hung their branches over our heads, 
almost entirely arching over the channel in 
places, and the moonlight glistening on the 
water made the scene look like a glimpse of 
fairy land. 

After about twenty minutes rowing we 
reached “‘the piers’ and after selecting our 
fishing grounds Jack told us we might put 
down our lines and try for our peculiar finny 
game. What kind of bait we used I do not 
know but think it was a worm as Alice closed 
her eyes while the guide very obligingly baited 
her hook. In amoment my line cut the water 
and I landed a moon fish, the pest of night 
and day fishermen, as they have the happy 
art of hooking all kinds of hooks into their 
backs, and of dislodging bait. They are use- 
less too for game or food. After catching 
about ten of this very useless species, Alice 
landed the first “‘bull pout’. 

Tocatch and land was very uninteresting 
sport as they put up but little fight, but to 
rescue hook and line after landing one is 
“some sport.” Their long, smooth, slimy 
bodies make it impossible to secure a firm grip. 
Their long horns and repulsive dog-like face 
make close investigation with the fingers un- 
desirable. The hook is lost somewhere in the 
depths of an enormous mouth and only a 
sharp line indicates the location of that mouth. 
I tried standing on the fish and endeavoring — 
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to loosen the hook by puiling—no use. The 
fish slid from under my feet andI fell into the 
boat, narrowly escaping falling into the lake. 
Next I tried prying the mouth open with a 
short stick but this was useless and finally as a 
last resort I cut the line and left the fish in 
possession of the nook hoping to rescue it 
when the fish was cleaned in the morning. 
Scarcely had I tied on a new hook, baited 
it and returned it to the water when another 
was landed. I now realized that our sport 
would last just as long as our supply of hooks 
and in time our lines would be too short to be 
of much use. I concluded there must be some 
way of safely removing the hook from a bull 
pout’s mouth and appealing to the guide 
found that he had-_been quietly laughing at me 
all the time and that he could by a certain 
hold on the neck of the fish and by a dexterous 
twist of the wrist very easily remove the 
hook. Fora while after this, all went smoothly 
and we had decided we had almost secured 
enough for our purpose. I was stooping down 
rebaiting my hook when I was startled by a 
scream from my daughter and heard the guide 


say: 

“Ha! an eel,” and quickly he grabbed the 
pole from her trembling hands. 

I thought it was a snake as I saw the hor- 
rible body writhing from the hook but being 
reassured watched the attempts of the guide 
to land this serpent like fish. However I was 
not in the least disappointed a few minutes 
later when the eel broke from the line and with 
a splash disappeared beneath the waters. 

I was secretly congratulating myself on our 
escape from contact with this paradox of the 
Rideau but was not prepared for the pale 
cheek and horrified countenance of the guide 
as he dropped the pole and stared towards the 
stern of the boat. Following the direction of 
his gaze I was startled to see a long eel-like 
body crawl, or more strictly speaking, extend 
itself along the right gun-wale while another 
similar body appeared over the bow and gro- 
ped its way along the bottom of the boat. 
Wild eyed with terror I had just strength 
enough to turn to the guide appealingly for 
help against I knew not what, when I saw that 
a third creature had crawled over the side of 
the boat and while one end still was hidden in 
the water the other was wrapped two or three 
times around the leg of the guide who was 
frantically trying to free himself. Almost as I 
looked his hand had become caught by the 
snake-like arm and he was now ‘securely 
bound hand and foot. 

A fourth tendril was wrapping itself around 
the oar lock while a fifth was sliding across the 
seat and fastening itself around my daugh- 
ter’s waist who fainted as she was crushed in 
this terrible embrace. 

Realizing now that quick action was im- 
perative I jumped up, grabbed the oar not 
tied by one of the serpents and struck savagely 
at the arm which fastened itself to my child, 
but the rubber like composition of the crea- 
ture’s body was not affected by the blow and 
the oar slipped from my hand and floated out 
on the water. 

Sick at heart I sat down and buried my face 
in my hands to escape from this painful sight, 
but before I was many minutes in this posi- 
tion I was startled by a crawling sensation 
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around my right ankle. Looking down I 
found I was tied in a manner similar to the 
guide. I yelled in terror and attempted to 
jump to my feet—but too late. The tendril 
which I had first seen on the gunwale had rea- 
ched the seat and was now tied around my 
Baek so that I was securely made fast to the 
seat. 

Dimly I remembered that some place I had 
read of a sea-animal called the octopus and 
now I realized that the snake-like bands 
partly in the water and partly in the boats 
were but the arms or tentacles of an enormous 
monster, which would soon devour us who were 
now its helpless victims. Involuntarily I 
looked-over the edge of the boat and saw the 
enormous head and glaring eyes of the devil- 
fish. Two wide gaping jaws broke the water 
and came towards me. 

In the bottom of the boat lay a large iron 
hook about a foot long with a wooden handle 
very much like the hook used by farmers in 
scalding hogs. I seized this and shoved it into 
the horrible mouth. The jaws snapped on it 
and as the hook crushed through flesh and 
bone I felt that the animal was “‘hors de com- 
bat” for a while at least. I held onto the 
wooden handle and hoped to keep the head 
above water until the muscles of the tentacles 
relaxed and let us free. 

The octopus tried to get away and beneath 
the water. I felt my arms being pulled from 
their sockets by the weight and struggles of the 
monster. My breath came short and quick as 
the folds around my waist crushed me; my 
head throbbed; my eyes seemed bursting from 
their sockets and all became dark. 

Only for an instant! I was revived by a 
splash of water in the face and looking around 
found that the boat was being pulled bow 
downwards under the water. I still clung to 
the wooden handle of the hook which held my 
prey which was now pulling us swiftly to the 
bottom. Alice and Jack had fallen from the 
boat but were still held by the tentacles of the 
serpent. The sight of their bodies in this 
position was too horrible to look at and I 
looked up. Far above through the waters I 
saw the stars glitter and even noticed the re- 
flection of the moon on the waters. Through 
the water I saw fish turn and look at the 
strange spectacle presented to their view and 
even thought I saw wonder in the eyes of two 
or three large bass or pike. 

I thought of all I had heard about drowning 
and wondered if I were dying and so easily. 
The boat continued to sink and I now wonder- 
ed ifthe bottom was close. On looking down I 
was surprised to find that we had reached the 
bottom of the lake but were still sinking. A 
hurried glance told me that the octopus was 
dragging us into a hole about four feet in 
diameter. 

Then came black and awful darkness. I 
felt the waters rushing upwards past me and 
knew that we were still sinking. I lost all idea 
of time but it seemed hours and hours that I 
felt that horrible uprush of waters. There 
came no sound and the silence was more pain- 
ful than all the rest. Strange thoughts came 
into my mind. I even remembered a funny 
story and attempted to laugh, but no sound 
came from my lips. How much longer could 
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I live or was I dead even then and was I being 
dragged in this manner into eternity. 

At last I thought I saw something flash by 
in the darkness. Next I felt that I could see 
the dim outline of a wall hurrying past and 
finally it became brighter and I discovered 
that I was in an underground river. The 
octopus and my two companions were no- 
where in sight»and the boat was racing madly 
down into the centre of the earth. Now run- 
ning straight for a few yards, then turning a 
corner narrowly missing the wall of rock on 
either side. Air from some place beat into my 
face like the lash of a whip and light from an 
unknown source lighted up the walls and roof 
of the tunnel. Strange creatures came out of 
openings in the rocks and grinned or snapped 
at me as I raced by, but no harm came to me. 

I heard the roar as of a mighty cataract. 
Faster and faster the boat raced. The foam 
and mist of a mighty Niagara came into view. 
Over the brink the boat jumped. Down, 
down hundreds of feet it fell, right side up and 
away it went again through a rapids mightier 
and swifter than any I had yet encountered. 
I gave up hope and feeling that only a miracle 
could save me from the sharp rocks every- 
where about me, I closed my eyes and 
waited. In afew minutes I was_ surprised to 
find that we no longer moved. I opened my 
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eyes and found that I was floating on the 
bosom of a small calm lake, and was again 
under heaven’s blue canopy. On the banks 
grew strange trees similar to the palms and 
cocoanuts of the Southern Pacific. Strange 
brightly colored birds sang in the trees or 
flashed through the branches. 

Through the forest I noticed a small house 
built after the style of a Chinese pagoda and 
as I looked a strange looking little man with a 
funny peaked cap came running down to the 
shore. He carried a short wooden hammer and 
when he reached the water’s edge began to 
hammer viciously on a post standing near a 
kind of wharf. He halloed in some strange 
language through his hands. I did not under- 
stand the words but I judged from his antics 
that he wished me to go nearer to him. I 
paddled with my hands in the water and 
when I was within about a hundred feet of him 
he re-commenced his terrific hammering and 
then halloed very distinctly through his 
trumpeted: hands. 

“Tf you don’t get up right away you will be 
late for that Brockville train.”’ 

I jumped out of bed, hurriedly dressed and 
had breakfast, promised to write to Jack and 
then rushed off unaccompanied by my dream 
daughter, glad that the Octopus of the Rideau 
was only a Fisherman’s Dream. 


AN OUTING ON MOIRA LAKE 


C. MINnTo 


T was the first day of August. ‘Early in 
| the morning we were up, and by seven 
o'clock had our baggage loaded on the 
dray, and seating ourselves on top of it began 
our two mile ride to Moira Lake, Ont. 

We had arrived in the village of Madoc, the 
evening before, and taking a stroll around were 
agreeably surprised to find such a little gem of 
a place apparently in the woods. It was really 
not far back, just twenty-eight miles north of 
Belleville and the main line of the Grand 
Trunk Railway, but among poor deluded folks 
it had the reputation of being “‘away north in 
the back woods.” 

Residences as up-to-date as city houses, and 
others which, if they could be transported to 
the city with their beautiful lawns, would 
bring fabulous prices, met our astonished gaze 
as we walked along the streets. We noted 
with satisfaction the well-stocked stores, and 
heard with considerable satisfaction that 
groceries of all sorts were delivered to the cot- 
tagers. 

It was with happy anticipations therefore 
of a blissful, care-free holiday, that we mount- 
ed our van. Theroad to the lake was a quietly 
pretty one; past fields of corn, snowy buck- 
wheat from which the breezes blew honey- 
Jaden, past marshes where lush, green grass 
waved luxuriantly, winding, turning, up hill 
and down, until we came to an opening in the 
cedar guardians of the highway. Here we 
turned and passing though a gate-way in the 


snake-fence, found ourselves jolting over a 
rocky road. Fortunately this last stage-of our 
journey though violent, was short. One more 
severe shaking as we bumped over a rocky 
knoll, and we had arrived at our summer 
home. 

It was a tiny cottage, rough and unpainted, 
but its very simplicity pleased. Its situation 
was perfect, on a high bluff which jutted out 
forming a promontory, and giving us an ex- 
cellent view of the whole lower lake. We stood 
on the edge of the bank and gazed out over a 
long expanse of blue waters dancing in thesun- 
light, encircled by wooded shores. A white 
sail glittered and gleamed as it tacked down 
the lake. A King-fisher with proudly erected 
crest, flew by, startled from its perch on the 
rustic fence, which marked the boundary of 
our lawn and terminated in a flight of steps 
leading down the rocky cliff to the water’s 
edge. The whole scene was wild, picturesque 
and health inducing. Already the fresh in- 
vigorating air was giving us an appetite and 
taking away that apathetic feeling which had 
been ours before setting out on the journey. 

By the next day we were feeling quite at 
home, and a hammock, cushions, flags, books 
and comfortable chairs had turned our little 
shack into a bower of brightness and com- 
fort, if not beauty. The beauty we were con- 
tented to allow Mother Nature to supply. 

There were a few fine cottages by this lake, 
as we soon discovered, cottages with hardwood 
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floors and fireplaces, and many other luxuries, 
but for the most part the houses were like 
ours—rough but proof against rain, and pro- 
vided with all that is necessary for a summer’s 
outing. 

The lake is divided into two parts, known as 
Upper and Lower Lake. At the point of 
division the railway train crosses on its jour- 
ney from Madoc to Belleville. Nearly all the 
cottages are situated on Lower lake. We 
camped on the north shore where the land was 
high and rocky, but clothed with verdure and 
boasting of trees in great variety—grand old 
‘oaks, birches, poplars and cedars predomina- 
ting. On the opposite side an inlet forms what 
is known as Cottage Cove. Here the.land is 
lower and sheltered by a high ridge. It was 
rather more thickly populated than the North 
Shore, and more popular because of its prox- 
imity to the water, with nosteep banks to 
climb. 

Down the lake about two miles was another 
group of cottages, nestled amid sheltering 
pines on an old Indian camping-ground, preg- 
nant with romance. In a hammock swung 
under the gigantic pines one might le and 
listen to their soft murmuring of the days long 
past. What sights had they not seen! What 
tales could these old veterans tell! Tales of 
the Red man, his wars, his deeds of valour 
for love and fame! How many legends one 
might weave of this ancient hunting-field, and 
of the pretty wooded islands, Green, Stony 
and Papoose, which adorn this part of the lake. 

To Stony Island the fishermen come each 
year to build their fires in its sheltering nooks, 
and cook their draught of fishes. Bass, pick- 
erel and “lunge are the most important 
catches. Last year black bass were caught 
weighing from two to four and a half pounds 
and a forty-inch maskalonge weighing eigh- 
teen pounds, and another of nineteen pounds 
weight. Anglers come from the United States 
as well as from many Canadian towns to 
persis this much loved sport in the waters of 

oira lake and river. Who so happy and 
care-free as the fisherman? “For when the 
lawyer is swallowed up with business and the 
statesman is preventing or contriving plots, 
then we sit on grassy banks, hear the birds 
sing, and possess ourselves in as much quiet- 
ness as these silent silver streams which we now 
see glide so quietly by us.” 

Once more it is a radiant day and with well- 
filled baskets we enter our canoes. Softly 
the paddles dip and turn as we glide around 
Island Park, under the road bridge, the rail- 
way bridge, when we emerge in Upper Moira 
grand in its solitude, basking in sunlight. 

On our right we pass a solitary camp, but 
solitary only in position, for from its open door 
comes the sound of merriment, and the song 
of a phonograph sweetened by the charm of 
distance floats on the gentle breeze. 


A fish jumps, and our eyes wander beyond 
the ever-widening rings to the marsh filled 
with soft maples and low shrubbery, which in 
autumn are aflame with scarlet and gold, too 
dazzling in the glow of the sun for the eye to 
rest upon. 


On our left is the Black Forest rich with 


mighty trees, sentinels of the past, and car- 
peted with delicate moss and ferns, whose 
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feathery fronds lift themselves proudly from 
the deep black earth. 

Very irregular is the shore line with little 
bays and inlets, miniature promontories and 
capes, points of land covered with green grass 
and gaily nodding poplars. In the distance 
substantial, brick farm-houses loom up, while 
fields of wheat and clover stretch down almost 
to the water’s edge. The farming land is at 
the head of the fake and here we turn to ascend 
the river. 

Placid, limpid waters ripple from our pad- 
dles. Winding in its sinuous course the river 
flows peacefully between wooded ‘shores; 
shores with every variety of land, now low 
and boggy, now rising sharply in bluffs of 
stratified rock, again sloping down from a tree 
crested hill, whose green sides lure the search- 
ers of a picnic ground. Overhanging willows 
gaze admiringly at their own graceful reflec- 
tions in Nature’s mirror, while the ragged out- 
lines of the taller trees are etched in perfect 
reproduction. 

At Big Bay odd little shacks come to view 
where live certain old pioneers. Dilapidated, 
miserable homes some of them are with pieces 
of machinery, wagon wheels and old iron lying 
in the door-yard. Others present a cleaner 
appearance with neat piles of wood, and tidy 
surroundings. There are the owners, black 
with tan (and perhaps with the lack of a little 
saponaceous liquid ), sitting in the old punt 
patient!y fishing for mud-cats. 

About six miles up the river we land at the 
foot ofa big hill. After resting weary muscles, 
refreshing and strengthening ourselves with 
the contents of the baskets, we set forth to 
search for Adam’s ale. Following a cow-path 
along the side of the hill we soon arrive at a 
bubbling spr*ng, where cold, clear water boils 
up continuously, and in the calmer pools 
dainty water-cress grows abundantly. 

Urged by the spirit of discovery we climb 
the steep ledge which rises at the back of the 
spring. Gaining the top we pass through a 
delightful woods with here and there a vista 
of cool, green glades, and little dells where one 
could dream of violets and spring-beauties in 
May time. Suddenly we find ourselves in a 
large clearing engirdled with trees, which 
might indeed be an enchanted circle where 
fairies come to dance in the moonlight. The 
air is fragrant with the breath of pines and the 
leafy smell of the woods. It is with feelings of 
regret that we leave this spot of beauty so 
suddenly revealed to us, and return to our 
canoes. 

As we float quietly down the river the sun 
is setting in all its glory. Overhead drift 
fleecy, roseate clouds, while in the west a few 
darker ones lined and fringed with gold show 

romise of hope in the dark days to come when 
Mora will be bound close in the iron clasp of 
winter, and we shall be far away amidst the 
clang and whirr of city life, yet in spirit still 
listening to her siren voice, and planning to 
return when the Ice King shall have fled once 
more to the land of Eternal Snows. 

Soon will the shores of rive: and lake ring 
with the sound of rifles, for Moira is also a 
favourite haunt of the huntsman. In autumn 
flocks of wild ducks winging their way south 
are brought low by the sure aim and steady 
hand of Diana’s followers. Long before the 
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first pink flush of dawn will the hunters be 
moving swiftly, silently up lake and river in 
the cool refreshing atmosphere of this north 
country. ; 

As we slip by those mysterious shores of 
night, the moon rising higher, casts a golden 
road across the slumbering waves. Camp fires 
begin to gleam. Merry campers are toasting 
marsh-mellows over the glowing coals. which do 
not feel too hot in the cool night air. Snatches 
of song float across the lake, and as we follow 
the path of the harvest moon a feeling of sad- 
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ness, that our visit to Moira is nearly over, 
creeps into the perfect joy. Very dear has the 
lake become to us in all its manifold moods, 
whether the elements clash in thunderous 
storms and white-capped waves lash the rocks 
in fury, whether the blue water lies like a sea of 
glass, or swelling waves carry us over its gently 
heaving breast. Inits ever changing charactcr 
Moira claims the admiration of all beauty- 
lovers. 

But now our boat is scraping on th- pebbly 
beach, and it is time to say, ‘““Good-night.” 


THE CANADIAN OYSTER 


HE issue of a handsome volume on the 
ale “Canadian Oyster” by | Dr. Joseph 
Stafford, affords an occasion for some 
account of our present state of knowledge 
regarding the most esteemed shell-fish occur- 
ing in our Canadian waters. Anything new 
upon the oyster, its habits, life-history, and 
best modes of cultivation, is of extreme value. 
A few years ago oysters were not only abund- 
ant but they were very cheap and most house- 
holders, within reach of the Atlantic shores, 
had their annual barrel of oysters which could 
be procured at from $2.00 to $4.00 per barrel,— 
whereas they cannotnow be procured for less 
than three times the price. 


Decline of Oyster Supply. 


The Fishery Department statistics show 
how rapidly the supply of oysters in Canada 
is declining, for in 1886, 62,000 barrels are re- 
corded and in 1912-13 less than 24,000 barrels. 


Canadian Biological Board Investigates 
Oyster. 


The Biological Board of Canada ten years 
ago began its first systematic investigation 
into the life-history of the oyster, and methods 
of oyster culture. Professor Ramsay Wright 
the distinguished Biologist of Toronto Uni- 
versity, and Professor E. W. McBride, the 
eminent Zoologist, who recently retired from 
the staff of McGill University, engaged in this 
work, and Professor Prince, the Commissioner 
of Fisheries, has also carried on some very 
laborious researches at Shediac, N. B., and 
at Oyster Bay, B. C., and communicated his 
results to the Royal Society, but a printed re- 
port has not yet been issued. 


Dr. Stafford Engaged to Investigate. 


The Board decided to give Dr. Stafford, a 
young naturalist of Toronto University, the 
opportunity of making a prolonged investiga- 
tion of the Canadian oyster, and the first re- 
port which he produced was published in 
“‘Cortributions to Canadian Biology 1912” 
where a paper on young Mollusca (twenty- 
two pages with three plates), embraces not 
only an account of the oyster, but of clams and 
other shell-fish. 


Previous Extensive Researches. 
The report published by the Conservation 


Commission includes Dr. Stafford’s late work 
carried on at the erpense and under the auspices 
of the Biological Board, and while much of it 
covers work already published, it contains 
some very valuable new material. All 
naturalists are well aware of the places, times, 
and methods by which the egg of an oyster be- 
comes an adult edible shell-fish, and as Dr. 
Stafford points out, quoting Dr. Horst, a 
Dutch authority, more has been written on 
the history of the development of the oyster 
than on that of any other invertebrate. The 
works upon the oyster extend over a period | 
of.nearly two hundred and fifty years,—one of 
the earliest being Thos. Spratt’s account of the 
Colchester oyster published by the Royal 
Society of London in 1669. 

Apart from the Canadian workers referred 
to, Dr. W. K. Brooks, Dr. J. A. Ryder and Dr. 
Julius Nelson and others in the United States 
have made important additions to the know- 
ledge of the American oysters within recent 
years. 

Biological Tow-Nets Essential in Oyster 
Studies. 


One of the chief difficulties in studying the 
oyster is that while the eggs can be produced 
artificially and fertilized, they can only be 
reared under conditions which are unnatural 
and abnormal and Dr. Stafford successfully 
adopted the method which has been in use by 
Zoologists for collecting Plankton and used the 
Biological Board’s silk tow-nets with most 
favourable results for he obtained the young 
floating stages of a great variety of shell-fish. 
There is a considerable similarity in the young 
of most of our common Marine shell-fish dur- 
ing the first few weeks of their existence, but 
Dr. Wilson, a Scottish worker and Dr. Fulton, 
also a Scotchman, had shown how to recognize 
the young mussel and the young pecten. Dry 
Stafford followed their methods and soon was 
able to determine the young oyster, when he 
procured them in a mass of other young shell- 
fish. A little experience is needed to distin- 
guish the oyster from two valueless shell-fish | 
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—the silver-shell (Anomia) and (Crepidula), 
both of which have been often mistaken for 
the young oyster when attached to weeds, 
shells, etc. 


Canadian Oyster is Bi-Sexual. 


The mature Eastern oyster produces eggs 
in one individual, and sperms in another in- 
dividual, unlike the European oyster in which 
both products are formed in the same in- 
dividual,—in other words the Canadian oyster 
is bi-sexual, the female oyster producing an 
egg which is so small that 500 of them, laid 

‘side by side, will cover only an inch. It is 
usually somewhat oval or pear-shaped, and 
produces nothing unless it is vivified. This 
process of vivifving takes place in the water, 
the two elements mingling together as they 
have been extruded by the male and female 
oysters. 

Dr. Stafford tells that on one occasion he 
observed a ripe female oyster throwing out 
forcibly a jet of milky fluid which was really a 
mass of eggs; but it is probable, as he states, 
that the more usual method is for the eggs to 
be slowly poured out as they ripen. A ripe 
oyster has a plump and milky appearance, and 
the egg-producing organs are not confined to 
one part of the body of the oyster, but sur- 
round the stomach, the liver and the intestine 
as many-branched, tree-like organs pene- 
trating the tissues. 

Professor Ryder said that he could by a 
chemical test distinguish the milky fluid con- 
sisting of eggs from the similar fluid which con- 
sisted of sperms. He used a solution of 
methyl and sanfranin and the eggs were 
colored red and the sperms blue-green. 


How Eggs are Laid and Develop. 


When the eggs are thrown out by the parent 
oyster they are at the mercy of the tide and 
currents, but in about four or five hours the 
egg becomes clothed with cilia or minute hairs, 
capable of rapid motion, so that it is now 
known as the oyster-embryo and _ swims 
actively through the water. Dr. Stafford 
describes all the changes, which take place in 
the development of the egg into the advanced 
oyster, larva, but these changes are practically 
the same as have been described for other 
bivalves, and there is little new to be said 
upon the subject, excepting the formation of 
a definite foot. Brooks and other naturalists 
have mentioned what they regarded as a 
“rudimentary foot,” and a French authority, 
in 1854, speaks of an appendage like a rudi- 
mentary foot; but we know that the mussel 
for example, when adult has a very small foot, 
but has an exceedingly long, actively moving 
foot when in a larval stage. Itis not surpris- 
ing therefore that the existence of a foot in the 
young oyster was detected by Dr. Stafford, 
although its purposes seem to be very different 
from those of most organs of locomotion. 


Oyster Fixes itself by Cement. 


No doubt the surmise is correct that the 
foot is so used as to bring the opening of a well- 
known gland, the ““Byssus gland,” between 
the shell of the young oyster and the surface 
to which itis going to attach itself and enable 
the outflow of the gland to firmly cement the 
oyster to its site. 
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Shell Forms in very Young Oyster 

When the oyster is about one one hundred 
and twentieth of an inch in size, a shell is 
formed and is like a small glistening spot, 
which becomes larger and covers more and 
more of the body on each side. On reaching 
a length of one one hundred and fifteenth of 
an inch the shell on each side has grown so as 
to meet at the upper side and form a straight 
hinge line, which is the stage up to which the 
oyster has been followed by previous ob- 
servers. Dr. Stafford was able to carry on the 
study of the oyster beyond this stage, and con- 
nect the early life-history of the oyster with 
what is known as the “‘seed’’oyster stage. 
It appears that the young oyster at this time 
is either grevish, or has a slight tinge of pink, 
which later changes to a brownish color; but 
to what this color is due is not known. The 
theory that it was due to the red mud of 
Prince Edward Island, and other areas, has 
not been substantiated. 


Baby Oyster has Ears and Eyes. 


It is interesting to note at this stage the 
oyster has two ears, one on each side of the 
base of the foot, andthere are also two eye- 
spots, or eyes, by which, no doubt, the oyster 
is able to distinguish light surfaces from dark 
and as is well known, the oyster will pre- 
ferably attach itself to a dark surface. 

The two valves of an oyster shell are pulled 
together by a strong muscle, but in the young 
oyster there are really two such muscles, the 
hinder one becoming the permanent adductor 
of the adult oyster. The gills also bud out at 
this period and they are knobs unlike the long 
filaments of the beard or gills of the full-grown 
oyster. 


No Spatting in Canadian Oyster. 


It is somewhat unfortunate that the name 
“Spat” has been adopted in American works 
on the oyster, as the term really applies to the 
advanced oysters which are retained in the 
European oyster until the parent throws them 
out at a late period, and on account of them 
being violently “‘spat out” the young oysters 
have been called ‘“‘Spat.’’ There is nothing 
corresponding to this in. the American species 
and the term ‘‘Spat’’ should not be used at all. 
Dr. Stafford uses it, by mistake, for the young 
oyster when it first attaches itself to other ob- 
jects. 


Fixation Stage. 


They are less than one thirtieth of an inch 
in size when they become fixed,—though the 
size is variable, and Dr. Stafford states thata 
common size is about one-seventieth of an 
inch. The young oyster shows a shiny lustre 
with a few radial lines and the margin of the 
shell begins rapidly to increase so that the 
small oyster grows very appreciably. 


Size of Spawners and Amount of Spawn. 

When less than one inch long the egg form- 
ing organs appear, and by the time that the 
oyster is one and a half inches in diameter the 
ovaries are well-developed. Dr. Stafford sees 
evidence for hoiding that male oysters are 
mature when one inch long but the female 
oyster is evidently larger before it produces 
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eggs. The number of each sex seems to be 
about equal, as a general rule, and the number 
of eggs produced has been estimated at from 
thirty to fifty or sixty millions, or even more. 


Spawning Time on Atlantic Coast. 
The period in Canada in which oysters 


spawn varies with the season but oyster larvae, 


have been got as early as June 26th at Mal- 
peque; while Dr. Stafford found in a cold 
season that such larvae did not appear until a 
month later on the Cocagne beds. 


Stages in Oyster’s Life. 


It is doubtful if oyster authorities will 
adopt Dr. Stafford’s division of the life of an 
oyster into,— 

ist. Spawning or scattering of the eggs 
and fertilization. 

2nd. Swarming or crowding of the free 
swimming larvae when they attain powers of 
locomotion. 


3rd. Spatting, which name he gives to the ~ 


fixation of the full-grown oyster larva to 
shells, rocks, etc. 

A more scientific division of the oyster life 
would be,— 

Ist. Immature egg. 

2nd. The mature extruded egg and its 
fertilization. 

3rd. The free-swimming larvae which ac- 
quires a shell. 


Ath. The fixation of the larvae. 


5th. The adult and sexually-mature con- 
“dition. 


The fixation of the larvae takes place about 
a month after spawning and the changes 
which follow are mainly those of growth. 


Conditions for Oyster Growth. 

In Canada oysters flourish, says Dr. Staf- 
ford, where the water is from three to five feet 
deep and where river-water and sea-water 
mingle; but oysters flourish in more variable 
depths than these. In long Island Sound 
oysters appear in depths of ninety feet. The 
salinity most favourable for oysters is 1.007. 
Dr. Stafford found at Shediac the salinity was 
1.020. Recent researches in Europe have 
shown that young oysters not only live but 
flourish even in pure fresh-water, so that the 
belief needs modifying which states that oy- 
sters cannot live unless there is a very ap- 
preciable amount of salinity. | Temperature 
also influences the life of the oyster in the most 
marked manner for two reasons, namely,— 

Ist. A sufficiently warm temperature 
creates the large amount of food necessary. 

2nd. ‘The oyster is sensitive to very low 
temperatures; but a temperature of from sixty 
to seventy-five Fahrenheit is most favorable. 


Dr. Moore’s Remarkable Discovery on 


Oyster’s Foed. 

No oyster expert can ignore the wonderful 
researches of Dr. H. F. Moore, who has made 
elaborate studies upon our Canadian oyster 
beds, and who is perhaps the best oyster 
authority at the Fisheries Bureau, Washing- 
ton, D. C. Dr. Moore finds that oysters feed 
not only, as Dr. Stafford and others hold, upon 
small plants called diatoms, but upon floating 
organic matter which is so small as to con- 
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stitute merely minute floating particles whose 
form and character are indeterminate. 


A good sized oyster devours each day solid - 


food amounting to not less than one-twelth 
of a cubic inch in bulk. To secure this food it 
must filter through its ‘‘beard’’ or straining 
apparatus eight or nine gallons of sea water per 
day which is equal to about 2500 times its 
total bulk. This is an enormous task; so that 
on the oyster beds, say of Prince Edward Is- 
land, the oysters, it is estimated, must filter at 
least 30,000,000 gallons of water per day. In 
this estimate there arises a great difficulty if 
the food is solid plant food, but the discovery 
of the minute floating carbon particles shows 
us that a far less quantity of water is required 
to provide our oyster beds with the necessary 
amount of nutriment. This discovery re- 
volutionizes our ideas about the capabilities 
of oyster areas and indicates that -there are 
vast possibilities of oyster cultivation on areas 
where the supply of food is less abundant than 
Scientists have hitherto thought essential. 


How to Decide Time of Fixation. 


The point upon which chief stress is laid in 
the report made by Dr. Stafford is the ob- 
servance of larval oysters during the first 
three weeks, when the young oyster creeps or 
swims about in the water. This is regarded as 
valuable because it is a guide to the date of 
fixation, or what he calls “‘spatting.” 


Why Fixation Date is Important. 


He thinks that experts could help oyster 
culturists by studying the floating oysters, and 
deciding the date when young oysters will at- 
tach themselves permanently. The best 
material for such attachment is cultch, usually 
clean empty oyster shells. This cultch if 
placed in the water too soon becomes coated 
with slime and other matter, deterring the 
oysters from attaching themselves. No doubt 
practical men will find it sufficient to continue 
as they have done so_ successfully on the 
United States oyster beds, to place the cultch 
in the latter part of June or early in July when, 
as a rule, the oysters reach the fixation stage. 

It isimpossible, says Dr. Stafford, to fix on 
a date that is equally good for all places and 
all years and it will certainly be quite ims 
practicable for oyster men or even for experts 
every season to determine on each bed the 
precise day when oyster cultch should be 
placed upon the beds. Practical oyster men 
have always claimed that oysters should be 
placed on a hard bottom so as not to be 
smothered by mud and that they should be 
guarded from enemies such as starfish, and 
that they should be laid sufficiently close to- 
gether to make easy the fertilization of the 
eggs. These points are practical and essential. 


Leased Oyster Areas the only Guarantee for 
Oyster Culture. 


The Marine and Fisheries Department has 
for years urged that the only method of saving 
the oyster beds is to grant oyster leases or in 
other words create oyster farmers. ‘The 
Dominion Oyster Expert, Mr. Ernest Kemp, 
for over twenty years has constantly declared 
in his annual reports that no progress in our 
oyster fisheries can be made until men who 
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cultivate oysters can reap the benefit of their 
labours. 

Dr. Stafford in his report repeats this re- 
commendation that oyster fishermen must be- 
come oyster-farmers. Mr. Kemp with whom 
Dr. Stafford did a great part of his work, has 
evidently impressed this upon scientific ex- 
perts, and it is no doubt the key, the only key, 
to the solution of our declining oyster supply. 
That Prince Edward Island, New Brunswick, 
and the other Atlantic Provinces, have now 
adopted a policy of leasing areas to a large 
-body of residents, on the condition that they 
_ carry on systematic oyster-culture and will be 
protected in their rights by the authorities, is 
the most hopeful sign, and promises great 


rosperity for the oyster industry in the 
uture. 

Our Pacific Oysters. 
The small Pacific oyster, which is so es- 


teemed by epicures in the west, has also de- 
clined seriously in recent years; and in Dr. 
Stafford’s report this species is. briefly re- 
ferred to. Professor Prince nearly twenty 
years ago carried on some observations on this 
interesting shell-fish and he stated, after ex- 
amining a large series of specimens in Van- 
couver Island, that he found ripe specimens 
containing eggs on the one hand, or containing 
ripe sperms on the other, and he determined 
that this species was bi-sexual and in his paper 
to the Royal Society he pointed out that in 
some specimens both elements appear in the 
same individual. We went so far as to say 
that this species may afford an instance of 
protogyny. Dr. Stafford inclines to the view 
that the two sexes are united in the same in- 
dividual, and he confirms Professor Prince’s 
observation that both elements occur together 
in the same individual, but his further view 
that the eggs are retained in the pallial cham- 
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ber and pass through certain stages similar to 
those in the European oyster, requires con- 
firmation. 


_ The occurrence of sick oysters, correspond- 
ing to the “black spat’’ oysters of Europe, has 
not yet been recorded by observers on the 
Pacific coast. 


Probable Tidal Changes etc., Affect Beds. 

Certain practical questions require still to 
be thoroughly investigated and Dr. Stafford’s 
report will help in determining these, and his 
enumeration of the unfavourable conditions 
which have affected our Atlantic oyster beds 
is in line with what experts have always held; 
but whether any greater changes such as the 
elevation or depression of the coast, and chan- 
ges in the ocean currents which would affect 
vitally our oyster beds, have taken place are 
matters for future investigation. 


Conditions Essential to Restore our Oyster 
Beds. 


Dr. Stafford regards man’s unwise methods 
as chiefly responsible for the declining of our 
oyster beds, but the salvation of our oyster 
resources will be found in Canada, as it has 
been found in the United States, in France, 
and in other countries, in the cleaning, level- 
ling, and restocking of oyster areas, and in the 
enforcement of wise regulations in regard to 
seasons, size limits, destructive mud digging 
etc., and the adoption generally of the re- 
Beate ole omiene suede of Mr. Kemp, the 

ominion Oyster Expert. 

With systematic culture such as_ is now 
carried on in the United States, there is no 
reason why our beds should not be again pro- 
ductive and Canadians be able to buy their 
unsurpassed oysters as in former vears at from 
$2.00 to $3.00 per barrel. 


FOOT NOTE—“The Canadian Oyster, Its Developements, Environments and Culture.” By 


Joseph Stafford, M. 
of Canada. 


A., Ph. D., Published by the Commission of Conservation 
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ment of the federal government of 

Canada to ascertain the actual com- 
mercial value of sturgeon and other fish in the 
waters off the east coasts of Hudson and 
James bays, C. D., Melville of Edmonton 
started from Cochrane, Ont., early in June on 
a journey of six months. The trip includes 
1,500 miles of canoe-paddling. 

Melville, who has explored various parts of 
the Arctic regions was accompanied by two 
helpers. They will carry their supplies in a 
canoe, paddling 200 miles down the Missanabi 
river to their destination on Hudson Aay. 
They will receive provisions from time to time 
through the trading posts. The districts in 
which the party will travel are wild and 
isolated, the sole inhabitants being Indian 
trappers. 


Cr ment of by the fisheries depart- 


Officials of the department of fisheries have 
received reports that Hudson and James Bays 
abound with sturgeon, and it is now decided to 
make a thorough investigation of these waters, 
also the rivers in the districts to be visited. A 
second expedition has gone to investigate the 
fishing possibilities in the straits of Hudson 
Bay, confining its operations to the deep sea. 

Melville was enthusiastic over the mission, 


and it is expected he will return with the most 
complete data. He is a veteran explorer and 
an experienced canoeist. He and John 
McKenna, also of Edmonton, made the trip 
from Athabasca to Fort McMurray last sum- 
mer, when they successfully negotiated the 
Grand Rapids, declared to be the most 
treacherous water in the north. 


———————— 
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The Question of Low Priced Reels (Article 8: 


ROBERT PAGE LINCOLN 


out in the open market waiting the at- 

tention of the bait-caster and the fly- 
fisherman. The great majority of these ap- 
pliances are made of very poor material and 
correspondingly cheap, in price. 

There are reels put on the market which 
may be purchased for the small sum of fifty 
sents, and then there are some a little better, 
listing at, say, one dollar and a half. Some a 
little better you will have to pay three dollars 
for, or three and a half. This latter class of 
reels are of course far better than the very 
cheap reels which are of no use whatever, 
unless it be for boys who wish to learn the 
pastime of bait casting, and who buy with the 
idea of purchasing a better reel a little later. 
No cheap jim-crack reel can give a bait caster 
much enjoyment. If fishing is such a passion, 
such a magnetic force in the life of the human 
being, certainly it is well that the first steps 
be laid very carefully, in preparation for the 
delights that await one. Therefore, a good 
reel from a respectable maker is a good pur- 
chase and will give good service as a rule, mak- 
ing one’s fishing days worthy of note. 

For the beginner I certainly would not re- 
commend a reel under four dollars. The 
cheap reels soon wear out, the parts get.to 
jangling; screws get loose, sand gets into the 
mechanism and there and then there is an end 
to the beauty of it. Under four dollars you 
cannot expect to purchase a serviceable reel, 
one that will year after year retain its effi- 
ciency. For slightly over four dollars, and up 
to seven and a half you are able to get a reel 
that is of no mean order. Some men shy when 
mention is made of a seven and a half dollar 
reel, thinking this a very high price to expend 
for such an appliance. The really high priced 
reels, however, are worth up to fifty dollars; 
these are practically the best that money can 
buy and that good, true workmanship can 
evolve. I have in a rather brief article, before 
this, mentioned these high priced reels, saying 
that while they are the best in every way, they 
are very hard for beginners to get used to. 
They are so perfect that they remind one of a 
watch, but they are solid, durable, :and_ thor- 
oughly efficient. 

Such a reel in the hands of a beginner is sure 
to get beyond him. He will not know how 
forceful a cast to make; nor will he be able to 
judge when to put his thumb down on the line 
to stay the momentum of the spool. With a 
slower reel, on the other hand, all this is pre- 
ventible, and one is therefore able to learn 
easier, and gain more pleasure out of the pas- 
time. There is a certain group of reels on the 
market that will quite satisfy the demands of 
the average angler and in the course of this 
article I will list them, as I have done in a 
preceding article’ on artificial minnows, and 
should the reader care to ask about a certain 
reel, he is at liberty to write me, and I will 
gladly supply the information necessary. 


eas are a great number of reels put 


For bait casting a quadruple-multiplying 
reel is just about necessary. Such a 
reel has four revolutions of the spool to one 
revolution of the handle, and this ensures 
sufficient speed for the purpose in view. There 
are other reels on the market, for instance the 
double-multiplying reel, which has but two 
revolutions of the spool to one turn of the 
handle, but this is too slow, and I would cau- 
tion anyone from purchasing sucha _ reel, when 
a quadruple-multiplying reel is to be had. 
With the last mentioned reel one is able, al- 
ways, to cast a long line, and it is the best for 
all around work; it retrieves the line quickly 
enough, amply holding the fish in check. For 
instance, we have also the nine-multiplier reel, 
which has nine revolutions of the spool to one 
turn of the handle. Obviously this has one 
point in its favor; it brings the line and the fish 
in, ina hurry. But with it you are not able to 
cast nearly as good a line, nor with the same 
efficiency. Therefore, everything taken into 
due consideration, the quadruple-multiplier 
ds the leadership among notable bait-casting 
reels. 

Remember it is not necessary to have the 
jewelled bearings of the high-priced. reel to 
ensure good, serviceable work, and durability. 
Look for the minimum of material, and for a 
painstaking presentation of few working parts. 

That is a point to always look for in your 
selection of a bait-casting reel. The old-time 
reel did not feel at home unless it had a varied 
aggregation of knobs, screws, and other un- 
necessary gim-crack devices. But view the 
more efficient reel of the present day. Notice 
how very simple the majority of them are, 
as against the standard makes of the past. 
Simplicity in a reel is a thing that counts for a 
great deal. Some of the low-priced reels of the 
present day are so simply made that by a few 
turns they may be taken apart and as instantly 
put together again. Such a reel is indeed a 
comfort. The old reel you did not dare to 
take apart. If you did, out would jump a half 
dozen jack-in-the-box springs and noodles 
and if it did not take a half day to put each in 
its place again, it took at least a half hour, 
which is very valuable time to lose when one 
has fish on his horizon. 

Now, there is a question I wish to dwell 
upon, the question of clicks and drags. Quite 
obviously the only time that a drag is really 
needed is when one is trolling, or when a large 
fish is captured, in order to stay his onrush- 
ings. It is notable here that when you sudden- 
ly become annexed to a large bass, to apply the 
brake may help you a whole lot, but it mini- 
mizes things from a sporting viewpoint. As a 
matter of fact I rarely use the brake unless I 
am trolling for large fish. Then a brake is 
necessary. Otherwise, in the average bass 
fishing, it is not needed in the least. There- 
fore, as a rule, judging your reel wholly asa 
bass reel, to be used for work in this respect, 
only a strong click is really necessary. Other- 
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~ wise, if your click is not strong, then admit 
your drag. For all around work, for trolling 
included with bass fishing, the drag is quite 
necessary. 

Have you ever stopped to think what a 
great amount of hard work a reel is put to? 
Perhaps you have not; but it is a most em- 
phatic point to dwell upon. Hour in and hour 
out you are casting that same inevitable line, 
and as inevitably taking it in; sometimes you 
work when the rain is pouring down, and yet 
these small reels, devoid of their life-saving 
jewelled bearings, will do their duty, and when 
wiped fand thoroughly oiled, and put away, 
the next season they will come up to standard 
as efficient as ever. Present day reel manu- 
facture is associated with a number of new 
inventive designs; such as back-lash applian- 
ces, and self-thumber help-meets. This by no 
means is a thing against them, for there are 

eople who do not want to spend the time 
earning on the average reel and to such per- 
sons I certainly recommend a non-backlash, 
or self-thumbing reel. Says one writer of 
note: 

“Reels having even-spooling or self-thumb- 
ing devices are on the market, the idea being, 
it seems, to make any skill on the part of the 
caster, unnecessary. Reputedly they do what 
is claimed for them; personally I have never 
used one. It seems to me that there would not 
be much sport in using a self-aiming rifle or an 
auto-striking trout fly, and that there would 
be very little more enjoyment in using a self- 
thumbing reel. Mechanical advancement in 
the manufacture of rifles, reels and the like, is 
a praiseworthy thing until it reaches a point 
where skill on the part of the user is practi- 
cally, or wholly eliminated. When a sporting 
tool reaches this stage of advancement it 
ceases to be desirable.” 

There is much difference of opinion among 
fishermen as to how much line a reel should 
hold, whether 80 ora100 yards. Personally I 
use both the 80 and the 100 yard size. It does 
not always follow that a 100 yard reel will hold 
exactly that much line, but what it will hold is 
quite sufficient for your work. If you select 
a rather large reel, you will find that your fifty 
yards of line will make very little impression 
upon the barrel. Therefore, tie on quite a 
length of other line, for building purposes, thus 
bringing your true line higher up, affording 
more efficient casting powers. 

A long-barrelled reel is a necessity. There 
is nothing more exasperating than to try to 
assemble line, given narrow quarters, as iden- 
tified with a short-barrelled reel. Your line 
on a short-barrelled reel often very easily be- 
comes open to backlashes and many of them 
and while there may be a more troublesome 
thing to unravel than a line tangled upon such 
an affair, I vigorously doubt it. 

Below I give a list of reels that I have tried 
out and know to be worthy tools at the low 
prices asked. I will refer to them by number 
and if you care to write me about them you 
are at liberty to do so, and I will give you any 
extra information necessary. Understand, 
that there are other reels on the market that I 
have not yet tried out which may be as good, 
or better, than these, but their prices may not 
be as low, therefore they are of course in 
another class. 
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Number 1. This reel is too well known to 
need much explanation. It is fitted out with a 
tubular frame, meaning that it is constructed 
from a solid piece of tubing. The cross-bars 
are flat. The mechanism of this reel is simple 
in the extreme. A few turns of the knurled 
bands, or rings, at either end and the affair 
comesapart. There are no gim-cracks, screws, or 
needless devices, to worry you. This is a 
smooth, thorough working reel; backlashes are 
guarded against by a friction device on the 
rear plate of the reel, while the pivots are turn- 
ed upona steel shaft running the entire length 
of the spool. The pivots have ball-end bear- 
ings, which are ground down to fit the bronze 
adjustable bearings in the head and rear 
plates. These bearings are stationary for all 
time. The reels put out by this company are 
of highly nickle plated material. The spools 
are of German Silver. The lowest priced reel 
this company puts out costs three dollars. 
One a little better but having the same ad- 
vantages as the smaller one costs four dollars. 
One having a free-spool attachment costs six 
dollars. All of these reels are splendid ones, 
and I certainly recommend them, especially 
to beginners. 

Number 2. The Standard Professional in 
this style is a perfect reel and I would not let 
it get beyond me, not in the least. Here isa fine 
take-apart reel, smooth working, durable and 
worth every cent of the five dollars asked for 
it. With scarcely an effort at all you can make 
acast. Itis almost absolutely noiseless. You 
can make excellent long casts with it. It is 
simple and yet wholly efficient. The side 
pillars are knurled. A few turns and it comes 
apart. It has jewels in either end, insuring 
superior revolving capacity, and wear. There 
are no click or drag buttons on the plates. 
But on either edge of the plates there is an 
upright, milled thumb-button, inserted in the 
hard-rubber, and by these the internal mech- 
anism is regulated to give you the click of the 
drag. These work instantaneously, and are a 
notable departure from the old click and drag 
affairs. The Standard Professional is a beau- 
tiful reel, and worth a lot more than five dol- 
lars. The one I have will never get away 
from me, for I know a man who has had one 
now nine years and it is still good. Nuf ced! 

Number 3. Here is a reel that will cost you 
only six dollars now. It was seven and a half 
a short time ago, but prices have been forced 
down by our insistent writing on the subject, 
commending to anglers, the low-priced reels. 
I would hardly dare to sacrifice this reel. All 
the reels I have are veritable treasures, but 
this one is so good that if I parted with it I 
believe I would be heart-broken; and I could 
never write another line. This reel is simpli- 
city personified, of good, durable German 
Silver throughout and is scrupulously free of 
screws and needless rivets. Such a reel for 
noiseless, lengthy spinning I have never seen 
in the low price class. It is excellent at the 
money asked, and I certainly commend it. 
This reel is made of German Silver of the best 
quality, is hand-polished, satin-finished; and 
has full quadruple, phosphor bronze bearings, 
and gears; the pinion and pivots are of good 
steel. There is an adjustable drag on the front 
plate and an adjustable click on the back plate. 
A notable feature is the end-cap of Cornelian 
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jewels, which of course improves the smooth- 
working of the reel. Taken all in all this reel 
is a very successful and durable one, and more 
than worth the money asked for it. 

Number 4. This reel will cost you the sum of 
seven dollars and a half, unless the manufac- 
turers have recently lowered the price which is 
not impossible. The reel itself is a marvel, its 
action is incomparable, it is almost perfectly 
noiseless, lacking the jarring vibration so 
identified with other reels of less durable make 
and ofcheapergrade. __ At first glance it looks 
delicate in the extreme, but there runs through 
it a veritable vein of iron, and it will stand 
wear and tear and a lot of work without be- 
coming frayed. It is constructed of well- 
turned German Silver; the bearings are of 
good material, and it has jewel end-caps to 
further its efficiency and longevity. This is a 
reel wherein a backlash is made next to the 
impossible by the inclusion of a protecting 
wire over one of the front side-pillars under 
which the line is inserted. When the line is 
running out the wire lifts, and when the cast 
has lost its force and the ei to water, the 
wire presses down, thus making it impossible 
for the line to over-run backwards, thus crea- 
ting a back-lash. Here is a reel which anyone 
who does not understand the rules and re- 
gulations of casting from the average free reel 
can use with perfect freedom and gain good 
results. This reel has had many qualified re- 
commendations. 

Number: 5. This is about one of the most 
simple and efficient reels that I have ever used, 
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and I have used it consistently, with never- 
failing success. It certainly is simplicity per- 
sonified. Its utter lack of inconvenient 
screws, bolts, rivets, click and drag buttons, 
makes it essentially in a class by itself. A few 
turns of the jewelled end cap; screw the disc- 
plate a few times and your reel is apart. Its 
mechanism is intact with the plates, and is so 
very simple that it is quite impossible to know 
how it can do the work that is put toit. It is 
made of German Silver of an excellent grade, 
and is satin-finished, and thus the highly de- 
tested glitter which often scares the fish when 
the reel is of nickle, is lacking. This reel is not 
too highly speeded, nor is it tooslow. It works 
at medium, and the jewels on the end caps 
improve its smooth running capacity and its 
noiselessness. At five dollars there is hardly a 
reel to equal it on the market, or one coming 
in such good material. Its very simplicity 
makes it a definite success, and when taken 
care of, and well oiled, it will last undoubtedly 
ten years. At least I fully expect to keep my 
specimen that long. 

Above I have listed five reels. In my next 


article I will consider some more reeis, also 
some automatics, and various others things of 
interest to fishermen. Where information is 
desired about anything, reels, lines, rods or 
tackle, a stamped and self-addressed envelope 
sent me will bring a prompt reply; the ques- 
tioner is requested to make his questions as 
brief and explicit as possible. 


A NOVEL TRIP 


According to an Edmonton correspondent 
when Captain Haight, manager of the Hud- 
son’s Bay Transportation company’s northern 
river lines, and his party of 225 adventurers 
return to Edmonton from the Mackenzie 
River country next September they will 
bring with them more than $2,000,000 worth 
of furs, to be shipped to the world’s markets. 

The trip, which in many ways is novel in 
these days of modern travel, is being made 
from Grand Rapids, in the Peace River coun- 
try, into the Arctic regions, the farthest 
northern point being Fort McPherson at the 
mouth of the Mackenzie river. Sixty-one 
scows, carrying general merchandise, the mail, 
clothes, groceries, rifles and ammunition, are 
in the fleet following the river steamer. These 
goods will be delivered at the various posts for 
the use of the sturdy men who are carving out 
additions to the Dominion of Canada, and 
trappers whose lives are passed in outwitting 
the denizens of the northern wilds so that the 
demands of fashion may be supplied. 


The trip, is fraught with hazards and hard- 
ships alithe way. The route from Athabasca,96 
miles north of Edmonton. is through Fort’Mc- 
Murray to Fort McKay to Fort Chipewyan 
to Resolution on the southwest corner of 
Great Slave Lake, and from there to Fort 
Providence, Fort Simpson, Fort Wrigley. Fort 
Norman to the west of Great Bear lake, 
thence to Fort Good Hope and finally to the 
Arctic Red river and Fort McPherson, a few 
miles from the Arctic ocean. 

The route is along the Mackenzie river with 
its numerous unknown dangers, its fast run- 
ning currents and heavy storms, its shoals 
and its rocks. With and against the swift 
currents round dangerous curves the ad- 
venturers will ply their way, poking the noses 
of their craft into corners known only to those 


few who have already traversed the treacher- 


ous highway and carrying good cheer and news 
and provisions to the expectant trappers and 
far-off pioneers. 
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A TRIP TO SHERBROOKE LAKE 


LT: es WALLACE 


NE of the advantages of the Alpine 
Club Camp, apart of course from genu- 
ine mountain climbing, is the opportun- 

ity to take trips to points. of scenic interest, 
trips which are usually much enjoyed, and 
often never forgotten. The scenery of the 
Canadian Rockies is bound to interest and 
charm the most obtuse observer. Even the 
keen and arduous climber takes a day off now 
and then for the real enjoyment of a tramp 
through the woods by the trail to some point 
of beauty. 

Amongst the happiest memories of camp life 
are these so-called “‘side trips.””’ They are asa 
rule less strenuous than climbs but are not the 
less enjoyable. The call for a climb is usually 
about dawn, whilst those who take the trip by 
the trail are able to breakfast at the normal 
hour, and their day’s work begins at some 
sensible time like 8.30 or 9 a.m., or even later 
according to the length of the journey. A man 
in the city will hesitate before walking many 
blocks even on level city streets, and a similar 
hesitation with regard to walking may be seen 
amongst people in the country, but in the 
mountains on the trail with all its ups and 
downs, and in spite of boulders and fallen logs, 
the average person thinks nothing of a dozen 
or so miles. 

The Cathedral Mountain Camp of 1913 
was located in Cataract Valley some three 
“Wheeler” miles by the trail from Hector 
Station (C. P. R.) There were many trips 
within reach. Lake O’Hara, Lake Oesa, Lake 
McArthur, Sherbrooke Lake and other famous 
beauty spots. 

“Who will go to Sherbrooke Lake?” The 
question was passed around and first one and 
then another accepted the opportunity until a 
‘party of about a score, a happy party, full of 
expectation, lined up.. The leader of the party 
was a namesake of the writer’s, Mr. Paul 
Wallace, always urbane, always careful, al- 


ways considerate. The day was an ideal one, 
bright sunshine, combined with a light breeze. 
Off we went strung out in Indian file, caravan- 
like, stopping every now and then to view 
some exquisite piece of scenery or to perform 
that very necessary bit of Alpine ritual— 
halting by a mountain stream and passing 
round the drinking cup. This may sound very 
terrible—but the drinking was confined to 
water. 

The trail to Sherbrooke Lake was by way of 
Hector Station. The first part of the journey, 
as far as the station, lay along Cataract Creek. 
On either side majestic peaks stood guard, 
sient sentinels of the centuries—Victoria, 
Odaray, Cathedral, Wiwaxy and others. 
And yet to speak truly these mountains are 
not always silent. Victoria had its snowfield 
and hanging glacier, but refused to avalanche 
for us on this occasion. Those summits seem 
tohaunt one. You can scarcely get away from 
them; you may travel miles and miles, far 
enough for ordinary objects to have passed out 
of sight, but when you turn your head around 
those same peaks are still looking calmly down 
upon you. No wonder the homes of the gods 
used to be placed upon the mountains. 

In addition to the mountains we had also, 
as I said, Cataract Creek forcompany. It was 
quite a contrast. Cataract Creek was mostly 
fussy, as if anxious to assert itself by splash 
and noise. Cataract Creek belongs to the 
class known as glacial mountain streams, all of 
which have amore or less similar character, 
though strange to say, each one has an individ- 
uality of its own, and its peculiar characteris- 
tics are only revealed by intimate acquaint- 
ance. In one part Cataract Creek is a normal, 
swift flowing, mountain stream; then when it 
reaches a more level piece of meadow land 
(such pieces occur here and there in Alpine 
valleys ) it becomes lazy, quiet, meditative; it 
spreads out into proportions that are almost 
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ake-like, and you can see the forms of the 
giant peaks reflected on its breast. And next, 
as if tired of such sluggish life you find it 
hastening, struggling, rushing past rocks and 
boulders and leaping over miniature water- 
falls, a mad scrambling tumoil. Thus breath- 
less and excited it reaches Hector Station. 

After crossing the railway the trail begins to 
rise, slowly and gradually, opposite Cathedral 
Crags and round the shoulder of a peak whose 
name I have forgotten. As we looked back 
the tumbling waters of Cataract Creek, glis- 
tening in the sunlight, looked exactly like 
snow. Soon we paced down the centre of 
Kicking Horse Valley, with its magnificent 
array of peaks, their sides grooved by the 
tracks of scores of streams, and wrinkled by 
the courses of rockslides that looked in places 
like roadways up the mountain. At first the 
peaks were bathed in sunshine, then the cloud 
shadows floated quietly across their crests 
and by and by a thin mist formed, like a halo, 
around the head of Mt. Stephen. No words 
of mine, no camera ever could do this picture 
justice. It was all very beautiful. Everyone 
of us paused on the trail to count the peaks, 
to see the cloud effects, and to watch the haze 
develop away in the distance. We often speak 
of things as ‘grand’. Do we not use.that word 
too freely? When I attempt to describe what 
we saw that day I wish that word ‘grand’ were 
restricted to the scenery of the mountains. 

Along the trail we had also ample opportun- 
ity of seeing the ravages of forest fires. The 
whole valley has been fire-swept from Kicking 
Horse to Sherbrooke Lake. It was pitiable to 
see the tall gaunt spectres of innumerable 
trees standing without foliage, or piled about 
in rough confusion scarcely covered by the 
new underbrush. There was some compensa- 
tion however in the many beautifully colored 
varieties of wild flowers that abounded in the 
clearings. 

Around Sherbrooke Lake clustered the 
memories of a former Alpine Club Camp, but 
for itself it is well worth seeing. It is a long 
narrow lake, fed by a glacial stream, and its 
waters are colored like the other mountain 
lakes—it has many hues, changing with the 
changing lights, but the chief is lazuli or cobalt 
blue. On its upper side is a plateau or delta 
made by the soil carried down by its tributary 
stream and covered by grass as green as that 
of the Emerald Isle. Beyond the lake the 
ground slopes slowly upwards in a sort of 
meadow, thickly covered by trees. On both 
sides are high ridges of fast decaying rock. 
This is the setting of Sherbrooke Lake. 

A suitable camping place above but not far 
from the lake was found. A fire was started 
and soon everyone was enjoying a much need- 
ed lunch. It was difficult to say whether we or 
the mosquitoes were the most voracious. As 
no Alpine gathering could be considered com- 
plete without its ‘camp-fire’, after lunch we 
gathered around the fire and held a ‘camp-fire’ 
in miniature. The hills re-echoed with the 
harmonious well known choruses, in which 
soprano, alto, tenor and bass were nicely 
blended. Indeed the party boasted a quar- 
tette of no mean quality.— After a while the 
members of the party scattered in greups, 
some climbed the adjoining ridge, others 
sallied forth with cameras, and one most in- 
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dustrious person occupied himself in sketching. 
As compensation for the mosquito nuisance, 
we got, before we left, a most exquisite view. 
When the wind died down and the surface of 
the water became still, every one enjoyed the 
wonderful shadow effects—indeed who could 
tell where land ended or lake began? The 
mountains rose again, as it were, out of their 
own bases, with sky and cloud at either end. 
The little white stream that looked like a 
crooked ribbon on the mountain slope seemed 
to continue its course in its reflection, and re- 
peat its curves once more in the water. By 
and by the leader issued his call for the return 
journey, and camp was reached in time for 
supper by a tired-out but delighted party. 
Some had taken the trip for the first time, 
others had many such experiences; to all alike 
the journey was delightful, for the novelty and 
freshness of such pleasures never seems to 
wear away. 

Those who took this trip to Sherbrooke Lake 
have scattered to various parts of the world 
and it is unlikely that the same score of people 
will ever be gathered together again, and yet 
they will all carry with them for the rest of 
their lives a happy memory of pleasures 
shared, treasuring in common the same series 
of mental pictures which they will be able in 
future years to recall and enjoy. 


Mr. L. Crosby of Banff has presented the 
Club House with a beautiful enlarged photo- 
graphic view of the Sherbrooke Lake Camp of 
1911. 


By about the time this magazine is ready 
for mailing, the camp of 1914 will be getting 
under way. As early as June 10 some seventy 
applications had been forwarded the Secre- 
tary. Doubtless the Upper Yoho Camp will 
be a replica in interest and attendance of 
other camps which have been held since the 
Club’s organization in 1906. 


The report of the Commissioner of Domin- 
ion Parks for the year ending March 1913 was 
recently issued and in referring to the work of 
the Club-the report says: 

“The Alpine Club House was open all the 
season, from the first week in June to the end 
of September. The tourists all hurry away at 
the end of August, few realizing that Banff is 
at its loveliest at the time of the turning of the 
leaves. 

“As usual, the Club acted as a bureau of 


general information to very many of the 


visitors to the mountains, even going so far 
as penne tours for them. . 

embers staying at the Club House during 
the year represented eighteen towns and cities 
in six different provinces of the Dominion, 
while visitors from four American states re- 
gistered at the Club House during the season. 


Readers of Alpine Club Notes, members 
and prospective members of the A. C. C. are 
reminded that any information that may be 
desired in connection with the Alpine Club of 
Canada may be obtained from the Secretary- 
Treasurer, Mr. S. H. Mitchell, Banff, Alta. 
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A Thoroughly Universal Vacation Territory 


INCLUDING 
Muskoka Lakes, Lake of Bays, Algonquin Provincial Park, 
Timagami, Georgian Bay, Etc. 


A Vista in Muskoka Lake District 


Spend Your Summer Holidays in One of 
these Delightful Territories 


REACHED IN PALATIAL TRAINS OVER THE 


GRAND TRUNK RAILWAY SYSTEM 


Ideal Canoe Trips 


Good Hotel Accommodation 


15 Ib. Salmon Trout Caught in 


Lake of Bays Splendid Fishing 


Finest summer playgrounds’ in America. The lover of outdoors will find here in abundance 
all things which make roughing it desirable. Select the locality that will afford you the greatest 
amount of enjoyment and send for free folders, beautifully illustrated, describing these out-of-the- 
ordinary-resorts. All this recreation paradise easy of access. Address C. E. Horning, Union Station, 
Toronto; J. Quinlan, Bonaventure Station, Montreal, or any Agent of the Company. 


GT> BELL. He G. -ELLIOTE 
Passenger Traffic Manager Generali Passenger Agent 
MONTREAL MONTREAL 


A COLLECTION OF ANTIQUE 
AND CURIOUS WEAPONS 


Soo 1.. DOOLITTES 


Y early life was spent on the farm where 
M my late father taught me the use and 
care of firearms. He himself was a fine 
shot with the rifle and I shall never forget the 
first day my father, after many careful in- 
structions and cautions, allowed my elder 
brother and me to take the old smooth bore to 
the woods to try our luck on the black squir- 
rels which in those days (some fifty years ago ) 
were very plentiful. We were to take turn 
about and we were indeed two happy and 
proud boys as we started out. My father’s 
careful instructions have been of great benefit 
to me since and during my many hunting 
trips I have never had any mishaps. 

Some eighteen or twenty years ago I con- 
ceived the idea of one day having a sports- 
man’s den decorated to my liking with antique 
and curious weapons, and as opportunity has 
offered, I have slowly but surely collected 
them, and some two years ago I built the house 
in which I now have my den with its most in- 
teresting collection. ‘The accompanying il- 
lustrations will give an idea of only a part of 
my collection. My business trips which have 
taken me into some sixteen states as well as 
through Canada from Winnipeg to Glace Bay, 
N. S., have made it possible for me to secure 
my present very excellent collection. 

The following are a few of my most prized 
pieces: 

A Flintlock musket complete with bayonet 
and in excellent condition, that was captured 
at the Battle of the Pyramids in Egypt in 
1798; a Bedouin and a Berber Arab Flintlock 
(one a Snaphance) that was part of the 
World’s Fair Oriental Exhibit at Chicago in 
1893 and which is elaborately decorated with 
scroll work and inlay after the manner of the 
East. Many Arabic characters are inlaid in 
the barrel. The collection also includes a 
Flintlock Blunderbuss made by the Hindus— 
the patience of the makers must have been 
great to so elaborately decorate the stock, and 
the beautiful and profuse inlay of silver in its 
barrel makes it a most desirable specimen; a 
somewhat similar Blunderbuss from Persia 
with elaborate inlay of pearl and ivory set into 
its quaint shaped stock (no butt plate); a 
pistol made by the Chinese with a large silver 
dragon beautifully inlaid in the barrel, also 
silver inlay in both hammer and lock, the 
whole a work of art; a match lock rifle of 
Chinese manufacture with birds, flowers and 
other ornamental designs in silver very 
artistically inlaid in its long and graceful 
barrel, the stock of typical Chinese design 
being elaborately ornamented with beauti- 
fully carved brass inset designs of animals, 
leaves, scrolls, etc. in perfect condition. (The 
Chinese were the first inventors of gun- 
powder). The last named rifle is probably 
two hundred years old. In addition the col- 
lection includes a fine ““Brown Bess’”’ Flint- 


lock musket with which the English army were 
equipped over one hundred years ago; a 

“Queen Anne,” its successor, and all its suc- 
cessors up to the present date: a ‘““Thunder- 
bolt”? invented by the late Captain Howard of 
Gatling gun fame during our late North-west 
Rebellion and whose subsequent tragic death 
in South Africa is now a matter of history; 
also a very ornamental heavy pistol with solid 
German silver stock that was captured in Big 
Bear’s tent during the same North-west Re- 
bellion and which must have cost the Chief a 
pretty sum as it is a powerful and finely made 
weapon (it was presented to me by D. F. 
McDonald, Indian Agent, Parry Sound, Ont. }; 
A “Harper’s Ferry” rifle made in 1804, a pair 
of genuine “‘Kentucky” rifles with their long 
slim barrels, curly maple stocks running the 
full length of the barrel, fancy brass patch 
boxes, scroll work, etc. one having a 46 inch 
barrel and flintlock; a Swiss Target rifle made 
in Utrecht (at one time the battle-ground of 
Europe ) the latter of a unique design and 
elaborately ornamented in all its metal parts, 
the makers’ name being inset in gold in the 
barrel and with landscape carving in the stock 


A Corner in Mr. Doolittle’s Den 
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a Kodak. 


The New No. 14 
KODAK JR. 


A thin, compact, convenient camera of high efficiency. The 
shape of the pictures is rectangular (214x414 inches), and 
pleasingly suited to landscapes and home portraits. 


Choice of meniscus achromatic or Rapid Rectilinear lens; 
has new Kodak Ball Bearing shutter with cable release, for time 
and bulb exposures, and speeds of 1/25, 1//50 and 1,/100 of a 
second; improved back for quick reloading; automatic focusing 
lock: collapsible reversible finder and two tripod sockets. Uses 
Kodak Film cartridges of six and twelve exposures, loading and 
unloading in daylight. 


Price, with meniscus achromatic lens, - - - - - $ 9.00 
Ditto, with Rapid Rectilinear lens, = - - - - - - 11.00 


Free catalogue at your dealer’s, or by mail. 


CANADIAN KODAK CO., Limited, Toronto 
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INSTANT 


Coffee 


and a cup of water to have delicious coffee 
any time—any place— dissolves instantly 
AIR-TIGHT TINS—35c & $1.00 —ALL FOOD STORES 


Ifyour dealerhasn'tit,send us|__G_> Washingtoa Coffee Sales Co., 79 C. Wall St., N.Y. 


35c and we will mail you atin! 
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W e 2 eee are several excellent Canoe 

er Trips in Ontario, of which we can 

Ou ; fi t furnish serviceable charts, as well as 

providing the Provisions, Tents, Utensils, 

Cam in Blankets and General Outfit. For up- 

p £ wards of a quarter of a century, it has been 

= a special feature of our business to outfit 
Parties | 


Camping Parties, and we know the re- 


quirements thoroughly and invite inquiries. 
ESTABLISHED 1835 
MICHIE & CO.LTD., 7 King St. W., Toronto, Can. 
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When I go for 


moose or trout— 


When I take a 


tramp about 


Silent woods, in 
moonlight gleam, 


I always smoke 
FOREST and STREAM. 
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showing deer lying down amidst trees and 
foliage; a full set of Volcanic Repeating 
pistols 9, 12 and 15 inches, these pistols were the 
fore-runners of the Winchester (the Volcanic 
Arms Co. having been’ bought out by the 
Winchester people who used them in design- 
ing their world famous repeating rifles). 
These pistols used a conical bullet that was 
hollow, the powder being enclosed in the bul- 
let and a disc in the rear and contained a primer 
that would blow out or drop out when fired 
(there being no shell to extract ); a poacher’s 
gun for powder and shot, also the more silent, 
but equally deadly air gun (shooting a bullet 
about fifty to the pound ) one charging of its 
air chamber being sufficient for ten shots; 
knuckle dusting pistols and revolvers with 
daggers attached; Blunderbuss pistols of 
quaint make and decoration; a latch lock 
pepperbox type revolver, pepperbox revol- 
vers three barrel four, five, six and seven shot 
with top hammer and under hammer (both 
with cocking hammer and ring trigger) fold- 
ing trigger, etc. Pistols used by brigands and 
pirates; duelling pistols elaborately inlaid with 
silver and gold; a rampart swivel gun weighing 
some fifty pounds. I have duplicates of the 
pistol with which the late President Lincoln 
was assassinated, also of the pistol with which 
the late President McKinley was shot. The 
former is a sturdy, short, single barrel, percus- 
sion pistol made by ‘Deringer’ of Phila- 
delphia, the latter is. still shorter, and a 
double barrelled .41 calibre Deringer made by 
Remington. I have also a Colt’s House 
Pistol” 4 shot called the ‘clover leaf.”. It 
was with a pair of these powerful little wea- 
pons that the famous Stokes-Fisk duel was 
fought. I have pistols, cutlasses and knives 
from many countries which if they could but 


speak could tell of many a bloody encounter, - 


of Dick Turpins’ and Claude Duvals’ time. 
I have, too, double barrels (superposed ) flint- 
lock pistols with brass barrels and iron bar- 
rels; one French pinfire, revolvers with solid 
German silver barrel cylinder and frame, ebony 
stock, all beautifully decorated; another 
similar one all brass but the hammer and 
trigger has an ivory stock. These and many 
others go to make up the collection of years. 

I have spent many pleasant hours studying 
the different mechanisms which have led up 
from the rather crude weapons of our great- 
grand-fathers’ time to the highly perfected 
automatic of to-day. The study of the evolu- 
tion of firearms is a most fascinating one 
to any lover of the chase. A most interesting 
little piece lately added to my collection is a 
percussion three barreled pistol with folding 
trigger. The hammer has a revolving disc 
with a cup underneath which must be turned 
from nipple to nipple (the rear nipple shoots 
the under barrel). It was made by Richard- 
son of Limerick and might still do valiant 
service in Belfast to-day. 


I have also a quaint six. shot pepperbox 
pistol that was the only weapon of defence 
carried by three English gentlemen who in the 
early forties made a tour around the world. 
I have four English and Austrian cavalry 
horse pistols that would do valiant service as 
clubs when there was no time to reload them. 
In fact some show evidences of just such treat- 
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ment. Others, evidently from the battlefield 
of our Southern neighbors, with name of 
owner and regiment cut into the stock, pistols 
(Flintlock) with which Persian brigands 
fairly filled their belts before starting out on 
their raids, also pistols that used the first kind 
of metal cartridge. The makers could not 
seem to get over the idea of loading from the 
front and the pinch teat and _ hollow butt 
cartridges were put into the cylinders from the 
front. The tip up breech block (Burnside, 
etc.) that tipped up to receive the cartridge 
which was fired by a percussion cap used on 
what was known as “‘Catchfire” nipple, those 
named and a great many others are found on 
the walls of my cosy den. The Tape-lock too 
is in evidence and a queer little finely made — 
rifle that has a cap magazine in its stock (pull 
forward a little slide and when you cock or 
raise the hammer it brings up a cap, press a 
spring on the opposite side from the lock and 
about three inches of the breech will fly up 
and the nipple will pick up the cap, then load 
the tipped up breech using the short ramrod 
in the stock. Close it up and your rifle is 
loaded.) This particular rifle very many 
years ago was brought by an Indian into the 
store of a furniture dealer in Lakefield and left 
as security for the twenty dollars worth of 
furniture he bought. He never came back, 
the dealer died and was succeeded by his son. 
My inquiry reminded the son of the long for- 
gotten rifle which is now one of my most 
curious and prized pieces. It has _ twist 
octagonal barrel, selected crotch, walnut 
stock, is remarkably well made but has on it 
no date or maker’s name. - 

I trust readers of Rod and Gun may find 
this article of some interest and if any reader 
has an odd piece that would add still further 
to this collection I would be pleased to hear 
from him. 


A Ten Mile Walk Carrying 
a Black Bear 


Carrying a black bear which had beencaught 
in his trap ten miles up the Jordan River, J. 
H. S. Munro reached Revelstoke one evening 
in May, having made the ten mile trip in eight 
hours. The bear was trapped and shot on 
Cottonwood slide on the Jordan River. It 
measured over seven feet from tip to tip and 
weighed 163 pounds. Mr. Munro packed the 
entire bear a distance of ten miles over a rough 
trail, on his back, a remarkable feat of endur- 
ance. He was accompanied on his trip by F. 
Tillman who secured some good snapshots of 
the bear alive in the trap. The skin was deep 
black and one of the most perfect ever se- 
cured in that vicinity. The Mayor of Revel- 
stoke purchased same and has had it mounted 
life size. The Revelstoke meat market pur- 
chased the bear meat. A story of the outing 
with illustrations will appear in a subsequent 
issue of the magazine. 
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LET CLARK’S CATER | 


for your summer camp and enjoy the cuisine of the best chefs. 


SOUPS—Chateau Brand Concentrated in all var- 
ieties deliciously flavoured. 


ENTREES—de luxe, Irish Stew, Stewed Kidney, 
Beefsteak and Onions, Cooked Tripe, Corned Beef, 
Hash, etc., and Clark’s Celebrated Pork and 
Beans. 


COLD LUNCH—Corned and Roast mae Lunch 
Ham, Lunch and Ox Tongues in tins or glass, Jellied 
Hocks, English Brawn, Boneless Chicken. Pig's Feet, 
Potted and’ Devilled Meats, etc. 


MINCEMEAT - PLUM PLUDDING 


Clark’s Tomato Ketchup. No finer or more 
appetizing ketchup on the market. Absolutely pure. 


W. CLARK, LIMITED - MONTREAL 


| 


\CANADIAN PACIFIC | 


Over The Roof of 
America 


on the railroad that penetrates the 
most wonderful mountain scenery in 
the world. 


Breeton: in the Canadién Rockies 


Alpine climbing—riding—driving—swimming in a sulphur pool—boating— 
tennis—golf—and all outdoor sports. 


BANFF, LAKE LOUISE, FIELD, GLACIER, BALFOUR. 
At these points are fine mountain hotels conveniently located at most pic- 
turesque spots for tourists. 
Everything that makes for a happy holiday. Can you ask for more? 
Write to any C.P.R. Agent for ‘“‘Resorts in the Rockies’, and know “‘what 
to do” and ‘“‘what to see” at these charming spots. 


C. E. E. USSHER, Passenger Traffic Manager 


| Canadian Pacific Railway, Montreal, Que. 
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AN EARLY MORNING CATCH 
AT STOCO LAKE 


The cut herewith produced represents a pleasing re- 
sult of an early morning trawl in the month of August 
1913, on the picturesque inland lake “‘Stoco”’ at Tweed, 
Ontario. This excellent body of water abounds in a 
variety of gamey specimens of the finny tribe, including 
"lunge, bass and pickerel and furnishes excellent sum- 

mer facilities. It is easily accessible by either Canadian 
Pacific or Canadian Northern Railw ays; is situated 
twenty-five miles north of Belleville, sixty miles north- 
east of Kingston, one hundred and thirty-two miles 
east of Toronto and two hundred miles west of Mont- 
real, which makes it convenient for those who wish to 
spend a holiday or week end out of the city. It pro- 
vides an ideal spot for summer tourists, among beauti- 


ful surroundings where the efforts of the angler do not® 
go unrewarded. Tweed Village rests on the north and 
Stoco on the south-east shore and several homesteads 
dot the water’s edge, which together with the rugged 
rocky mountains to the east, the sloping shore lines and 
sand beaches, the numerous groves, and the charming 
rivers emptying in and out, make the boundaries of’ 
lake Stoco picturesque and pleasing. The maskinonge 
shown at either end of the half tone, weigh respect- 
ively twenty-eight and seventeen pounds and were 


captured by Mr. P. W. Courneyea, Proprietor of the 
Ontario House, Stoco, and Mr. E. Cronkwright of- 
Tweed. 
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First 


EGIN your vacation on the historic 
B and picturesque St. Lawrence. No 
other water voyage in North 
America provides so many charms and 
interesting features as the wonderful trip 
from 


See 


Niagara to the Sea 


Niagara Falls—Toronto—Lake Ontario 
—Thousand Islands—St. Lawrence Rap- 
ids—Montreal— Quebec—Murray Bay— 
Tadousac — Saguenay River — Capes 
Trinity and Eternity—Laurentian Moun- 
tains. 


Labrador Route 


From Quebec along the north shore of the 
Gulf of St. Lawrence into the finest hunt- 
ing and fishing grounds in North America. 


Lower Guif Route 


From Montreal and Quebec, through the 
St. Lawrence River and Gulf, to Gaspe, 
Summerside, Charlottetown, and Pictou, 
N.S. 


Quebec— New York 


The all water route from Quebec to New 
York via Lower Gulf Route and Halifax. 
Sailings from Quebec, August 7 and 21. 


For particulars ap- 
ply any tourist or 
ticket office or ad- 
dress, 


Passenger 
Dept., 
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far he Casting Line 


Hard Braided of the Highest Grade of Silk. The 
Strongest Line of its size in the World. Used by 
Mr. Decker in contest with Mr. Jamison. Nuf sed. 

ae ery Line Warranted. 50 Yard Spools $1.00. 


Trout Flies 


For Trial—Send Us 
Quality A 


fh \ \\, 
eB 

(e 7 

for an assorted dozen. 
Regular price... .24c. 
for an assorted ‘dozen. 
Regular price... .60c. 


for an assorted dozen. 


Quality B 
Regular price... .84c. 
for an assorted dozen. 


Quality C 
Neculas eeite. dee, Bass Flies 
le Be say dozen’ Gauze Wing 


for an assorted dozen. 


Regular price. ..$3.50 English 


2.00 


Cima Steel Fishing Reds 


FLY RODS, 8 or eat GS ea lea a Si ene ie eae aA 75 
BART RODS; StnGtor’s feet. c soos cncec uae cels ofa caaicone cle ees 1.60 
CASTING RODS, BS, He OL OTOOE Peete co aciniesede dacs a siatge 1.25 
BAIT RODS, with Agate Guide and Tip .................... 1.75 
CASTING RODS, with Agate Guide and Tip................ 2. 
CASTING RODS, full Agate Mountings .................... 2.50 
The H. H. KIFFE CO. 


525 had 
New York 


Illustrated Catalogue free on application 


have been on the market for over fifty 
years and are known trom Atlantic to 


Pacific tor their uniform excellent 


quality. 
If your grocer does not keep these 
in his stock, write us direct. 


Made under Government Inspection. 


F.W. Fearman Co. 


LIMITED 
Hamilton, Ontario 


More than fifty species of birds, exclusive of 
waterfowl were found last winter along the 
shores of Lake Ontario, according to George 
F. Guelf, the naturalist of Brockport, N. Y. 
who gave the results of his observations on the 
migration of birds along Lake Ontario to the 


State Conservation Commission. One of the 
most popular winter resorts for birds is near 
the shore of Lake Ontario. Asthe main line 
of flight of the birds during their migrations is 
along the lake shore, many of them stop there 
to winter or loiter along the way. There are 
many different species to be found but one 
must know where to look for them, for each 
has its own particular choice as to the charac- 
ter of its winter habitat. In a weedy sheltered 
nook along the border of a marsh a meadow 
lark will occasionally be found for it is not un- 
usual for a few of these birds of summer 
meadows to spend the winter here. Where the 
winter winds have swept the knolls bare of 
snow the Lapland longspur and horned lark 
are usually to be found. Along the hedge- 
rows or an old brush grown fence is the 
favorite haunt of the shrike. The snowy owl 
is aregular winter visitor along the lake. Over 
the frozen marsh and through the thickets are 
found sharply printed in the snow the three- 
barred tracks of the ring necked pheasant. 
Small winter birds, the pine siskin, and com- 
mon redpoll, pine grosbeaks, goldfinches, two 
species of nuthatch, as many as fifty species in 
all not including waterfowl are to be found 
along the shores of Lake Ontario during the 
winter. 


A writer in the London Morning Post says 
that hunters and trappers say that the wedge- 
shaped arrangement of a flock of birds, such 
as wild geese, in flight is to be explained by 
the same reasons which give a wedge-shaped 
form to a boat, or a fish, or to that of the 
individual bird. The first bird cleaves the 
air-way for the others coming behind, taking 
the wind pressure off, and it has been further 
asserted that while the strongest bird assumes 
this office, others take its place at intervals 
by a kind of automatic agreement. That may 
be one reason for the echelon flight of some 
birds, but Professor C. C. Trowbridge and the 
Rev. H. Ki Job, who have been investigating 
flocks of birds for some time past with the 
aid of the camera, have a more plausible 
suggestion to account for it. Echelon arrange- 
ments of flight, as the photographs show, are 
only roughly wedge-shaped, and the forma- 
tions vary a good deal. Some, indeed, are 


more like a badly-drawn arc of a circle or 
ellipse than a wedge. 
always has one characteristic. It is that it is 
the only one in which the individual birds of 
the flock, if they are of considerable size, can 
see both forward and to the side at the same 
time. It is a formation characteristic of the 
larger water birds, geese, ducks, flamingoes; 
and probably came about partially from the 
fact that birds naturally follow one another 
by imitation. For example, suppose a flock 
of geese arise from a surface of water in one 
of their daily flights to their feeding ground; 
at first the individuals will be grouped to- 
gether indiscriminately, the many following 
those that are leading. Then the second bird 
in line will shift to the right or left to be 
able to see ahead as well as to the side, and 
so on down the line. Although the mode of 
flight is now a well-formed habit, yet the 
process of producing the formation goes to 
some extent each time a flock begins a flight. 
Among certain species of ducks a reverse 
echelon flight formation is observed, that is 
to say, the direction of flight is in the op- 
posite direction to the point of the V. 


An instinct just as reliable as the science 
of navigation guides the sea-gulls that take 
refuge in the harbours of the Pacific Coast 
back to the rocky islands where they built 
their nests the preceding year, and in less time 
than it would take a navigator with a chart of 
the coast to find it and take his vessel there. 
“In the old days” says a Vancouver writer, 
““when the coast Indians wanted eggs they 
would paddle their canoes to one of the small 
rocky nesting islands and, with brooms made 
of spruce boughs, sweep all the eggs on the 
island into the sea. There were acres of eggs 
and it took some time to clear all the eggs off 
the rocks. ‘The thousands of gulls, screaming 
in fury, filled the air around the heads of the 
men with beating wings and sometimes the 
sweepers had todrive the birds away with 
their brooms. A week afterward the canoes 
returned to the rock and gathered all the eggs 
they could find. They knew they were fresh, 
and there was feasting in the Indian village 
for several days. People who have eaten 
fresh gulls’ eggs say they are excellent. 

“There are many of these nesting islands, 
but the law keeps the Indians from sweeping 
now. On all the islands a printed cloth 
warns those who would desolate the nests. 
“Warning,” it says in large black type. 
‘‘Notice! Any person or persons found molest- 


But echelon formation °' 


‘ 
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You'll Need One 


On Your Vacation 


To keep you comfortable in the cool morning air or in the 
chill of the evening, when at golf, tennis, boating, fishing 
in fact there is hardly any time when you don’t need 


Pek DEE: 


Shaker Knit 
Sweater Coats 


Made of soft Australian Merino wool they combine a warmth and 
dressiness which cannot be equalled. 


Sleeves and pockets are knit to the body of the coat and will not pull 
away as is the case with cheap sweater coats. A high collar is added 
for extra comfort, which may be worn either up or down. 


A “‘Ceetee” Sweater Coat will be your most welcome travelling com- 
panion. Get one today from your dealer or from us direct. 


The C. Turnbull Co. of Galt Limited, 6 N. Water St., Galt, Ont. 


Also manufacturers of ““CEETEE” Underclothing, Turnbull’s Ribbed Underwear for Ladies 
and Children and Turnbull's ‘‘M”’ Bands for Infants. 


Fine Pure Woo! 


Points About Jaeger Sweaters 


Every man, woman or child in Canada needs a good sweater 
for sports wear in Summer and for warm or cool evenings— 
one that will fit snugly, look well and wear well. 

The points in a Jaeger Sweater include: Pure Wool: well 
knitted; well made; latest styles; with or without™collars: 
moderate prices. 

Select® your Sweater at a Jaeger Store or Agency. 


DrJAEGER v2 €. 


TORONTO MONTREAL WINNIPEG 


| For Sale at Jaeger Stores and Agencies throughout the Dominion 
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ing, destroying, taking or in any manner in- 
terfering with birds or eggs on this island will 
be prosecuted under the provisions of the 
provincial game act.” 

“This poster is scorned by the crows and 
other birds of prey, and the squirrels and 
Indians and beach combers who desire eggs 
pay little attention to it. But the islands are 
no longer swept as they used to be. Besides 
the gulls (glaucous winged ), there are many 
thousands of guillemots and long necked 
cormorants and puffins (sea parrots) and, 
if you go a little farther north, auks and sea 
quail and three or four more kinds of gull, and 
the greatest of these is the burgomaster gull, 
the biggest sea gull that lives. On one of the 
larger northern nesting islands you will see 
more birds than you ever hoped to see. To 
say there are millions of them seems a weak 
way of expressing it. They are quite countless 
on a nesting island during the nesting season. 

“The glaucous winged gulls, which are! the 
familiar harbor birds, live for several months 
on their nesting islands. They build their 
nests, lay their eggs, raise their young and 
teach them to get a living for themselves. 
There is one of these islands in the Gulf of 
Georgia, a few miles from the town_ of Sidney 
and close to the international boundary. It is 
called Bare Island. It is little over half a mile 
long, running east and west, and several 
hundred feet high. It is merely a big rock with 
precipitous sides, especially the south side. 

“Why a seabird, which has been buffeted 
about by gales ever since it was hatched, gets 
seasick the moment it alights on the deck of a 
ship is a matter deep water skippers in port 
have puzzled over without reaching any satis- 
factory conclusion. Even the stormy petrel, 
according to these authorities, will be put out 
of commission by the least roll of a vessel. 
Like every other fowl used to being tossed 
about by the strongest winds that blow, the 
petrel will flop over and gasp for breath. The 
chaps sea captains call “bosuns,” abounding 
on the west coast, give a ship a wide berth. 
The only one ever known locally to go aboard 
a vessel was hurled against a mast during a 
storm, and it dropped to the deck with a 
broken wing. The ship voyage hurt it more 
than its injuries, and the bird had to be killed 
to put it out of misery. It is about the size of 
a gull, and is adorned with two long red tail 
feathers. The Cape Pigeon, found in southern 
waters, is said to be the best looking of the 
long list of sea birds. When a particularly 
heavy storm is raging it is said they become 
tame and can easily be caught by hand.” 


As is generally known, a big quantity of 
fish spawn is annuallylost. To avoid this, fish- 
rearers in China, it is said, carefully collect 
spawn from the surface of the water, and when 
they have secured a sufficient quantity they 
have a number of hens’ eggs, the contents of 
which have been carefully emptied through a 
small aperture, and refill the shells with the 
spawn. The holes are then sealed up and the 
cggs put under broody hens. ‘The hens are 
allowed to incubate the eggs for a certain 
number of days, when the eggs are again 
broken and their contents put into the water 
that has been previously warmed by the sun. 
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In a very short space of time the spawn 
hatches, and the young fry are then kept in 
pure fresh water until they attain a sufficient 
size to be put into the ponds containing older 
fish. The Chinese have long understood all 
the intricacies of incubation, and were 
amongst the first to use incubators for the 
hatching of hens’ eggs. 


On the ranch of the Reade Fur Farming Co. 
on the outskirts of Moncton, N. B. a cat 
which had recently given birth to kittens was 
brought into requisition as foster-mother for 
some young foxes whose own mother was kill- ° 
ing them by too much attention. The cat, it 
was said, took very kindly to her foster- 
children, being apparently well satisfied with 
the exchange, while the young foxes seemed to 
thrive under the care of their new mether. 


__ Read Izaak Walton’s “Compleat Angler” 
if you want to be converted into an en- 
thusiastic fisherwoman, is the advice given by 
a writer in the Vancouver World. No longer 
will it be possible for you to scoff at the truly 
delightful sport and when once the game is 
tried and a little proficiency gained another 
disciple is surely found for that ancient fisher- 
man of England’s Peak country. 

But it is now said the first book on angling 
was not written by Izaak Walton, but by a 
woman, Dame Juliena Barnard, the prioress 
of the nunnery of St. Albans, whose book 
“The Treatise of Fishing with an Angle” is 
still extant. And ever since her time, some 
four hundred years ago, fishing has been a 
favorite sport among womankind. — 

“It is stated on very positive authority 


- that fish are really not conscious of pain 


and that their terror of the rod is only a 
fear of the unknown. A legend has been 
taught them in connection with the curious 
long shadow which stretches at best food 
time across their watery heavens that many 
of their bravest ancestors have been myster- 
iously spirited out of existence. The young 
fisherwoman can, therefore, be as_ blood- 
thirsty as she will, for neither the worm with 
which she baits her hook for “‘bottom”’ fishing 
nor the fish which she proudly plays to land 
is actually suffering. 

“Everything about the sport of fishing is 
so thoroughly delightful—the long, peace- 
ful hours, when the noisiest companion must 
be quiet if a good day’s haul is to be made; 
the lovely lake or stream, where one can en- 
joy the beauty of the clouds and the country 
half consciously while constantly flipping 
back and forth the supple rod and length of 
slight string, with which one soon becomes as 
proficient as the cowboy with his lasso. 

‘Tt is said to be wiser to do some practising 
in a lonely field or from a roof top before at- 
tempting real fly fishing with rod and reel, © 
and to do this practise without a hook, for 
that tiny bit of metal on the end of the line is, 
in the hands of an amateur, a weapon more 
dread and dangerous than any hatpin ever 
worn. 


Essex and Kent County ‘quail will be pro- 
tected during the years of 1914 ard 1915 by a 
closed season. 
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To the Fisherman, Canoeist and Camper 


ALGONQUIN NATIONAL PARK, ONTARIO’S 


2,000,000-acre Forest and Game Preserve offers a virgin 
Lakeland of 2,000 lakes and streams, comparatively un- 
fished. Rare « opportunities for live game photography. 


2,000 feet elevation. Immune from Hay Fever. 
Highest and Coolest Resort in Ontario. 


HOTEL ALGONQUIN 


at Joe Lake Station is the Starting Point of the direct canoe 

routes North and South through the Park. The hotel 

affords every requisite and comfort for guests within easy 

reach of fine Trout and Bass fishing. Complete Outfitting 

and Provisioning Store. Canoe and Boat Livery. Guides 
rocured. Six hours from Ottawa, eight from Toronto. 
ullman service. 


Information and booklet of 
L. E. MERRELL, 


Yarmouth, Nova Scotia 
NO ae FEVER 


Summer temperature averages 70 degrees at noon. 
First-class hotels and boarding-houses. Boating, bathing 
salt and fresh water fishing, shooting, golf; excel ent roads 


Write for Booklet 


J. BOND GRAY 
SEC’Y TOURIST COM. 245 MAIN STREET 


FOR INFORMATION PERTAINING TO 


GUIDING AND || HUNTING AND 
EXPLORING FISHING 


All Camping Outfits supplied. Charges moderate. 
License 4405. References given. 


NEWTON CRYDERMAN 
SUDBURY, ONTARIO 


BOX 450: 


MOWAT P:O1 ONTARIO © 
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' 


° “Never Could Have | 
+ Landed Him Without | 
: My Caille”’ 


‘* ‘My motor was ‘rowing’ 
4 the boat. Both of my hands 
were on the rod. When he 
went for the bait, 1 was 

: * ready. If my hands had been 
on the oars, he'd still be a free fish.’ 
Before the summer is over, hundreds 
will tell you that same story—and they'll 
give the credit to their 


Gille Portable Boat Motor 


the handy little motor that attaches to any private or 
rented row boat by turning two thumb screws. It takes 
you to the fishing or hunting grounds miles down the 
river or far across the lake at the rate of 7 to 9 miles an 


hour. Can also be run slow enough to troll. Develops 2 


H. P. Weighs but 55 lbs. Steers by a stone-dodging rud- 
4 der. Has protected weedless propeller. Can be adjusted 
: to any angle or depth of stern. Runs in salt or sreep 
water. No extra charge for underwater exhaust. Furnishe: 

with battery ignition or magneto. Send 
for catalog. Sold by Sporting Goods 
and Hardware Dealers everywhere. 


= We Also Build : d 
* + marine motors from 2 to 30 HP. If eos 
= interested ask for Marine Motor 

~ Blue Book. 

The Caille Perfection os Co. 

» World’s Largest 

Buildersei 
Two-Oyele Mar- 

a ine Motors 

1416 Caille St., 

Detroit, got 

Mich. 
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HARDY’S 


Split Bamboo with and without Steel Cen- 
tre are the Lightest—the Most Perfectly 
Balanced and Most Durable in the world. 


‘‘Hardys” are Fishing Rod and Tackle Makers to 
H.M. King George V. and all leading Anglers 
in the World. 


H.M. King 
George V. 


“PALAKONA” 


“HARDYS” ARE THE GREAT ENGLISH FISHING ROD MAKERS 


Send for large illustrated catalogue—FREE 
300 FLIES SHOWN IN CORRECT COLOURS 


HARDY BROS., LTD. ALNWICK, ENGLAND 


London Showrooms—61 Pall Mall S.W. 


+ 
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Mrs. F. W. Leistikow and party, consisting 
of Mr. Leistikow and Mr. and Mrs. Hugh 
Phillips, all of Winnipeg, enjoyed some 
splendid fishing at Catalina Island, Cal. this 
spring. Mrs. Leistikow catching a white sea 
bass weighing 42 lbs. with a 9-ounce rod and 
nine-strand silk line. She landed her fish in 
twenty minutes. Mrs. Leistikow received a 
silver medal for catching the fish which was 
the largest of it» kind caught this season in 
Southern California by man or woman up to 
that date. 


In a recent issue it was stated that farmers 
and homesteaders and members of their 
families or those living north of the 55th 
parallel of latitude in the province of Alberta 
were exempt from the necessity of obtaining 
a license or permit. This statement applied 
only to the Resident Bird Game License. It 
has been pointed out that the context was not 
clear. Such persons as those mentioned re- 
quire a license to hunt big game just the same 
as any other resident of the province. 


The Chief Game Warden of New Bruns- 
wick has made his Annual Report of the 
number of deer killed in that province in 1913. 
The figures are as follows: moose, 1,499; 
deer, 2,075; caribou, 454; a total of 4,028. 
These figures are interesting in view of the 
statement in a history of New Brunswick 
published in 1825 to the effect that the last 
moose had vanished from the forests of _ that 
province. Thesefigures also show whatcan 
be done by proper methods of game protection 
and the same holds true in regard to forest 
protection. New Brunswick’s revenue from 
game licenses is more than sufficient to pay 
its present fire and game protection organiza- 
tion. 


The Grand Trunk Pacific have under con- 
struction two hundred and fifty steel-tired 
refrigerator cars for operation out of Prince 
Rupert. These cars are designed for the ship- 
ment of fresh fish. They are built to run on 
fast express trains or to attach at head of 
passenger trains. The Company expects to 
carry several carloads of the famous Pacific 
Coast fish each day out of Prince Rupert. 


Mriis-48. duumb: of fCoghrane;; Ge gps 
Ontario, writes that he andacompanion while 
canoeing caught four young wild ducks, a 
thing which some old canoemen ih that dis- 
trict declared was impossible. 


Nova Scotia is just being discovered by 
Canadians from other Provinces. It is at- 
tracting an increasing number of visitors 
vearly. Halifax is the centre of attraction 
and September is the ideal month. The 
Forestry Conventon is to be held in Halifax 
Sept. 1-4; 


The cover design of Rod and Gun for 
August was painted by Mr. F. V. Williams of 
Chicago from photographs of a big catch of 
tuna taken in Nova Scotia and loaned us 
through the courtesy of the Canadian North- 
ern Railway. Nova Scotia‘tuna weigh all the 
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way from 400 pounds to two tons and to take 
one with hook and line requires considerable 
skill and practice and furnishes great sport to 
an increasing number of fishermen. July, 
August and September are considered the 
best months for tuna fishing in Nova Scotia. 
The Tuna on the Cover cut were caught and 
photographed at Port Medway, N. S., on the 
line of the Canadian Northern’s Halifax and 
South Western Railway. 


Upon the invitation of the Government of 
Nova Scotia and the lumbermen of that Pro- 
vince, it has been decided to hold the Sixteenth 
Convention of the Canadian Forestry As- 
sociation in the City of Halifax, Sept. Ist to 
Ath, 1914. 


While the Convention will be national in 
scope, special attention will, naturally, be 
given to Nova Scotia. A goodly number have 
already signified their intention of participat- 
ing, and the Convention promises to be one of 
the best yet held. Among those who will be 
present are forest administrators of the 
Dominion Government, and from the timber- 
owning provinces from Ontario eastward, and, 
probably, from British Columbia, representa- 
tives from the United States, lumbermen, 
forest engineers, agriculturists and prominent 
citizens interested in forest conservation. 


Irom the Maritime Provinces, and parti- 
cularly from Nova Scotia, there is expected a 
large attendance of timber-owners, (both 
those owning large and those owning small 
blocks ), as the best methods of dealing with 
timber lands in their present condition to se- 
cure the highest results will be fully discussed. 
The farmers are keenly interested, both as 
woodlot owners and as consumers of timber, 
and a large representation is expected. The 
railways have promised members attending 
the Convention, a single fare rate for the 
round trip from any part of Canada. 


James Lawler, the Sec’y., whose address is 
Journal Bldg., Ottawa, has sent out a circular 
in which he says: 


“You are earnestly invited to attend and 
take part in this Convention, which will not 
only be of great importance to every citizen 
of the Maritime Provinces, whatever his busi- 
ness, but which will also be a great forestry 
event to be addressed by leaders in forest 
conservation from all over the continent and 
by our leading public men. The Canadian 
Forestry Association is not a society of fad- 
dists, but a body of business men who see a 
great national resource being wasted, and who 
desire to check that waste and develop the 
resource to the highest point. 


“This is the first forest conservation con- 
vention ever held in Nova Scotia. Halifax is 
an ideal city for this meeting, and all interest- 
ed are urged to attend and give the cause an 
impetus. The work of preparing the program 
is going forward, and all who think of attend- 
ing should notify the Secretary, so that they 
may be put on the list to receive the latest 
information about the Convention.” 

The matter of conserving the forests is 
inseparably linked with the preservation of 
our wild game. 
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Stop all laundry troubles. ‘‘Chal- 
lenge” Collars can be cleaned with 
a rub from a wet cloth—smart and 
dressy always. The correct dull 
finish and texture of the best linen. 


If your dealer hasn’t ‘‘Challenge’’ Brand 

write us enclosing money, 25c. for collars, 

507. pes poi for cuffs. We will supply 
Send for new style book. 


THE ARLINGTON CO. OF CANADA 
imited 
54-64 Fraser Ave., Toronto, Can. 
8142 


Exercise Produces Brain and Brawn 


WE MAKE 


Shoes For Every Sport 
Baseball, Golf, Hockey, Running, 


Hunting Boots unexcelled 
ASKS FOR? (CATAL OG —R &G. 


Witchell-Sheill Co. Makers Detroit, Mich. 


TELLS HOW FAR You waik |. 


THE AMERICAN PEDOMETER 


Regulates to Step and Registers Exact Dis- 
tances ; Simple, Accurate, Durable. 


Indispensable to every lover 
of outdoor sport, and especially 
to those who love WALKING. 
Instructive because of value in 
determining distances ; a neces- 
sary adjunct to compass and as 
useful to SPORTSMEN. It 
furnishes the true solution of 
many a disputed question of 
how far it is toor from various 
points. Best of all it 
is a wonderful health 
promotor because its 
interesting notations 
afford real incentive 
for WALKING. 
Whether you walk 
for health, business 
4 or pleasure — any- 
lg where, everywhere, 
m@ the AMERICAN 
Pedometer tells the 
whole story of just 
how far you have 
travelled. 

ULLY 
GUARANTEED 
One Hundred Mile 
Pedometer, $1 50. 

Sold by all Dealers or Direct 


AMERICAN PEDOMETER COMPANY 
902 CHAPEL ST., NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


£. & A. GUNTHER CO. mi vee S Toronto, Canada 
Agents for the Dominion of Canada 
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Decided to Renew 
Editor, ROD AND GUN:— 


Enclosed find payment covering my sub- 
scription to December 1914. My reason for 
not remitting sooner was that I intended to 
discontinue Rod and Gun but as half the year 
has passed I have decided to renew my sub- 
scription for the year. I am quite satisfied 
with the magazine, I may say, as I find it both 
entertaining and instructive reading. It gives 
a comprehensive idea of wild life in our great 
north land and abounds in fine illustrations of 
lakes, forests, streams, and camping, fishing 
and hunting scenes and in many other in- 
teresting features which I shall not take time 
to embody in a letter. As I have been over 
part of the ground of which it treats myself, 
I can better appreciate the stories, incidents 
and adventures related therein. 

Yours truly, 
P. B. Barnard. 
Toronto, Ont. 


Deer Hunting Methods. 
Fditor, ROD AND GUN:— 


As a constant reader of Rod and Gun I have 
been interested in the various articles that 
have appeared from time to time on the man- 
ner in which deer should be killed. Several 
hunters have asked my opinion on this subject, 
and if I thought it right and fair, from a 
sportsman’s point of view, that deer should be 
hounded by dogs and shot on runways and in 
the water. I do not wish to criticize other 
parties who may see fit to hunt deer with dogs 
for I have hunted both ways myself, both with 
dogs and still hunting. In my opinion, how- 
ever, the hunter who does kill deer on the 
runways ahead of dogs is a good hunter, first 
because he sees what it is he is shooting at and 
makes sure that it is not a man. Second, be- 
cause nine men out of every ten placed on 
runways miss their deer because no matter 
how old or how good a hunter may be when he 
hears the hounds coming his way by the time 
they do reach him his nerves are worked up to 
such a pitch that the deer has a fair chance to 
pees him by without being harmed, for the 

unter’s gun usually points out a wide circle 
when he is trying to focus it on the passing 
deer, and by the time he does get it settled and 
is able to shoot, the deer has passed and all he 
has to fire at is the white tail which he sees 
going away in the distance and if you hap- 
pened just at that moment to be near, where 
you could hear and not be seen, you would 
probably hear him exclaim at the chance he 
had missed and say several other things which 
had better not be written down here. I wish 
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those hunters who claim to have all knowledge 
as to how a deer should be hunted would ex- 
plain this one little point, namely as to how it 
is that when a hunter hears the hounds coming 
his way he usually gets so excited that he is un- 
able to shoot anything either large or small. 
I claim that the principal idea men have in 
going to the woods in the fall is the excitement 
and recreation provided by the hunt. I have 
hunted deer continuously for twenty years 
both with and without dogs and I can see no 
special harm in running dogs, either to the 
game or to the still hunter. Iam a member of 
the Pog Lake Hunt Club of Chapleau, Ont. 
and as we have several good dogs in our party 
we always make use of them and as our 
grounds are in the vicinity of the place where 
our friend, Mr. Jack Miner, hunts every fall 
I think he will bear me out in the statement 
that the dogs do not chase the deer all out of 
the country. Usually we start with the dogs 
in the morning and spend a couple of hours 
with them. If we meet with success all well 
and good. If not we secure the dogs and still 
hunt the remainder of the day and quite fre- 
quently kill deer on the same ground the dogs 
have worked over earlier in the day. Some- 
times we have gone back the following day 
and found just as many deer as before the dogs 
had hunted. Some hunter may say that that 
party must have mighty poor dogs. I would 
like to state right here that the dogs we have 
are considered the best dogs in the country, 
barring none. Deer in this country play the 
best of dogs on account of the rough nature 
of the country which makes it impossible for a 
dog to travel fast. If hunters are looking for 
excitement I think they cannot find more of it 


than when the dogs are heard heading to-° 


wards one’s particular watch. I do however 
believe that deer killed ahead of dogs should 
be killed before they reach the water because 
when a deer has reached the water I consider 
he has made good and reached his goal and he 
should be allowed to go unmolested. To kill 
deer in the water _I consider is downright 
murder. I also think that the hunter who kills 
a deer ahead of the dogs on the runway de- 
serves more credit than the hunter who still 
ane and creeps up and shoots the deer in the 

ack. 

As for the hounds, they are no earthly good 


for anything else the year round except the 


two short weeks of open season. They know 
nothing else except to chase deer, foxes and 
rabbits and think they are here to be used. 
Too many hunters use the small calibre 
rifle or get-away gun as it is commonly called, 
going into the bush with about fifty rounds of 
cartridges in their belts. This kind of hunter 
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Protect Yourself 


BXERCISE means health, but unless pro- 
per precautions are taken, you may easily 
injure yourself for life. 
Athletes have long recognized this and 
were quick to avail themselves of the perfect 
protection of the MIZ- 


PAH JOCK. 
Opening beneath 
Patent flap 


Small amount of material be- 
tween thighs 


Perfect pouch 


BF 0c 26-05 _. Welt-bound webbing 
Can be cleansed .\ |v'ling without injury to rubber. 


~ Mizpah 
__ No.4 JOCK 


assures this and {is ajnecessity for comfort while _ex- 
ercising. 

Fits perfectly, will’not rub or chafe. 

All sporting goods dealers or sent postpaid ‘on receiptof waist 
Measure and 75c. (Stamps*accepted.) 


To be perfectly safe get the jock 
for use when exercising and the sus- 
pensory for wear at other times. 
‘ The combination $1.00. 

\S 


“ The Walter F. Ware Co. 


Dept C. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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THE CAMPER 


will appreciate a 
supply of 


BORDEN’S 
Evaporated Milk 


Unsweetened ) 


“St. Charles’’,““Peerless’’or“‘Jersey”’ 


It serves all the purposes of milk 
fresh from the cow. It never 
curdles even in the hottest weather. 
Sold in convenient size packages. 
Send tor our recipe book, ‘The 
Borden Way.” 


Borden Milk Co., Limited 


MONTREAL 


PP eet 
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Up-to-date TAXIDERMY In All Its 


You should choose your Taxidermist a$ 
carefully as you do your hunting grounds. 
Don’t be satisfied with a “fairly good job” 
when you can get “AN ARTISTIC PIECE OF 
WORK” from me of which you will always be 


proud. 


Moose Head mounted by Edwin Dizon. sonable prices. 


All Game Heads are individually modelled true to their original size and 
appearance by the best and most lasting moth-proof museum methods known today. 
For Sale—Correctly mounted large moose, elk, caribou, mountain sheep, goat, 
Mounted whole body specimens, families and museum 
Write for full measurements and prices, f.o.b. your 


antelope and deer heads. 
groups of all kinds supplied. 
town, on approval. 


Unionville is 14 miles from Toronto, Ont., on the Midland R. R. quick trans- 
Come and see my collection and methods of Taxidermy any time. 
Sportsman’s Guide containing instructions for skinning and saving specimens, 


portation. 


shipping tags, etc., upon request, 


References—Sportsmen and hunters everywhere in Canada, U.S.A,, England 


and Germany. 


Send me your specimens to mount. We 
are always in a position to personally handle 
all work promptly, 
vats, and work rooms cover 2,800 square feet 
of floor space,and are the largest and best 
equipped for this business in Canada. 


“‘Dizon Quality’’ mounting is a guarantee 
of the highest grade of work at very rea- 


My show rooms, storage 


Deer Head mounted by 
Edwin Dizon 


EDWIN DIXON, Canada’s Leading Taxidermist, UNIONVILLE, ONT. 
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I claim should lead around the much cried 
down hound. When this hunter shoots his 
deer he usually only wounds him and the deer 
gets away whereas he might follow with the 
assistance of the dog and in nine out of ten 
cases would secure the wounded deer instead 
of allowing it to get away and later die and its 
decaying remains he left to the ravens. I do 
not want to cry down the small calibre rifle 
as every hunter, I suppose, should be allowed 
to carry whatever gun he may prefer, (with the 
exception of the automatic which should be 
barred from all sport.) There is far more 
harm done to game by the hunter with the 
smalt bore rifle and more game wounded and 
left to die in the bush in a single season than a 
large pack of hounds would do in their natural 
life, as it is only an exceptional case where a 
hound is known to kill or wound a deer. I 
myself use a .280 Ross rifle, as do several 
others of our party, the remainder using the 
.303 Ross or .35 Winchester. One shot is 
usually sufficient; it is not necessary to go into 
the bush with a back-load of cartridges. My 
theory is that it is well to beware of the man 
with a belt and pocket full of cartridges as he 
usually fires at everything he sees moving or 
imagines is moving in the bush, quite frequent- 
ly the object proving to be his comrade. 

I think that all hunters should club together 
and induce the Government to place a reason- 
able bounty on the wolves, one that would 
make it worth while for hunters to systemati- 
cally hunt this worst destroyer of all game. 
One single pack of wolves is the means of 
killing more deer in a single season than all the 
hounds in Ontario. The Government should 
also compel hunters to use a rifle of sufficient 
calibre to enable the hunter to kill his one deer 
and not be the means of wounding so many that 
get away. If these suggestions were acted on I 
do not think there would be so much 
said detrimental to the dog whose only fault is 
the terrible noise he makes while on the trail. 
A hunter who does not like this noise should 
not hunt with dogs but to me the sound is like 
music that I dearly love to hear. 

In this part of the country there is no 
question but that moose shed their horns. 

Yours truly, 
T. J. Godfrey. 
Chapleau, Ont. 


The .22 Savage H. P. Rifle for Deer Hunting 
Editor, ROD AND GUN :— 


I am looking forward to having some deer 
hunting this fall and would be glad if some 
reader of OUR LETTER BOX would advise 
me as to the suitability of the .22 High Power 
Savage Rifle for deer hunting. Is this rifle 
heavy enough for the purpose? 

I am a regular reader of Rod and Gun as 
well as of several American sportsman’s 
magazines, but like the Canadian magazine 
because it contains experiences of outdoor life 
in our own Canadian woods. 

Trusting that some sportsman of experience 
willanswerthisenquiry withacontribution to 
this department, I remain, 

Yours truly, 
M. E. Arscott. 
Toronto, Ont. 


A Lost Fox Hound 
Editor, ROD AND GUN:— 

Kindly give me the address of J. A. Hyland, 
of Toronto, the writer of a letter in your June 
LETTER BOX with reference to hunting in 
the Naiscoot district. I was up on Six Mile 
Lake (three miles south of Naiscoot ) and lost 
a valuable hound. I would like to ask Mr. 
Hyland if any of their party saw a strange 
fox hound. We were camped on the south side 
of Six Mile Lake and I let my dog go the first 
Monday we were in camp and have not been 
able to get any trace of him since, although I 
spent considerable advertising his loss. He 
was white, black and tan, his left side being 
nearly all white, tan head and ears with black 
spot on back and right side and mixed black 
and tan on hips and half of tail. Hada white 
ring around the base of tail. I offered $10 re- 
ward but never got an answer. 

Thanking you in advance, 


Y ours, 
Jno. H. Klein. 
Toronto, Ont. 


Feeding Trout Fry 
Editor, ROD AND GUN:— é 


Answering L. Sutherland’s question in 
the July issue re what to feed trout fry. The 
feed we use in this locality is raw beef liver 
ground fine and put through a screen. Only 
the finest particles are used. The trout are 
fed once a day, care being taken not to throw 
in too much so it will remain on the bottom of 
the boxes in our hatchery. I should think that 
if the trout stream to which Mr. Sutherland 
refers has a natural supply of insects it would 
not be necessary to feed them at all as we only 
feed the fish at our hatchery. The pond is 
overstocked with blood suckers, flies, etc. 
The record for brook trout here was made 
several years ago when one was secured that 
weighed 414 pounds. My cousin and I may 
send you later an article on spawning, hatch- 
ing, feeding, raising, etc. fish together with cuts 
and photos of our hatchery, club-house, etc. 

Answering D. C. MacNair’s query also in 
the July issue, as to whether when putting 
away hammerless ejector shotguns the trig- 
gers should be pulled and thus relieve the 
strain on the springs. It does not harm a gun 
to have strain on the trigger spring for a short 
time but if putting it away the trigger should 
be pulled thus relieving the spring. 

Yours truly, 
Robt. Hodgson. 
Raglan, Ont. 


A Morning with the Mallards in October 1913 
Editor, ROD AND GUN :— 

On learning that the mallards were feeding 
in large numbers near Oak Lake, Man., I at 
once notified my friend, Jim Tidball, a noted 
Western game shot, and proposed that we try 
our luck next morning. At once we began to 
make preparations for the ay After sorting 
out our shells, getting the lunch ready and 
packing the spades and decoys and the rest of 
the paraphernalia, we retired for the evening. 

The alarm clock buzzed promptly at half 
past four and we were soon aslir. We reached 
our destination about 6 o’clock and the chill 
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Hotel Griswold 


Postal Hotel Company - Proprietors 


EUROPEAN PLAN 


Griswold St. and Grand River Ave. 
DETROIT, MICH. 


Fred Postal, Pres. Chas. L. Postal, Sec’y 


HOTEL LENOX 


North St., at Delaware Ave. 


BUFFALO’S LEADING TOURIST HOTEL 


Hotel Lenox is modern, fireproof and beautifully locat- 
ed. Itis popular with tourists because of its fair rates, 
courteous treatment and complete equipment, The 
cuisine and service are the best obtainable. 
EUROPEAN PLAN 
$1.50 per day and up. 

SPECIAL WEEKLY AND MONTHLY RATES% 
Write for complimentary “Guide of Buffalo and Niag- 
ara Falls.’’ Also Special Taxicab Arrangement. 

C. A. MINER, Manager 
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New York is Vaca- 
tion Land 


+ 
There is more to see, more to do, better bathing, 
fishing, and golfing in and around New York City, £ 
than anywhere on the American continent. Make f 
your headquarters at the universally accepted 
Canadian rendezvous, the i 
iJ 


a EE MAR TIMOUE 


On Broadway at 32nd and 33rd Streets 


CHARLES LEIGH TAYLOR, - President. 
WALTER S. GILSON, - Vice-President. 
WALTER CHANDLER, Jr., 7 Manager. 


Here you will find comfort, luxury and refinement 
at moderate prices. Three large restaurants, full | 
orchestras, singers from the Metropolitan Opera 
House, refined vaudeville. Six hundred bedrooms, | 
four hundred bathrooms, Pleasant rooms from 
$1.50 up, comfortable rooms with bath $2.50 up. j 
The hotel is cooled by a $250,000 ventilation plant. } 
Rooms engaged by wire without cost if time is short. j 
Table d’hote dinner in the Louis XIV banquet cham- 
ber $1.50. Club breakfast 60c. Both these meals j 
are regarded as being the best in the States. Practi- 
cally all rooms have Western or Southern exposure. | 
For literature or reservations, address our Canadian 4% 
advertising agents, | 
+ 


SELLS LIMITED 
302 Shaughnessy Building, Montreal. 
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BOSTON 


Commonwealth Ave. 
100 yards from Mass- 
, achussetts Ave. 


Che Distinctive Boston House 


FA hotel for those who demand the best with 
an inviting, home-like atmosphere. : oe 
Single rooms from $2. Combined sitting 
room, bedroom and bathroom from $4. Self- 
contained suites. 
Dinner in summer in the roof garden at a 
fixed price. 
Our illustrated booklet of the hotel with guide 
to Boston and vicinity will be mailed in the 
favor of your card. __{ 


[R..G..COSTELLO,' Manager 
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of the early morning drive was soon forgotten 
in the digging of pits and placing of decoys in 
position. By this time the first signs of dawn 
could be seen and we knew that soon there 
would be some ducks coming for their morning 
feed. Nor were we mistaken for in about ten 
minutes we saw the first flock coming straight 
for our pits. -Before reaching us, however, 
they turned east and a regular fusilade of shots 
in that direction told us that some one else 
had been watching the mallards the previous 
evening and had located them better than we 
had. 


Several other flocks came in to our neigh- 
bor’s decoys and at last a flock came towards 
us. They were very high and did not decoy, 
but Jim got one. The flight continued but, 
owing to the cannonading they were getting 
east of us, the ducks flew on north very high. 
We stayed an hour and as our luck had not 
changed we decided to go about seven miles 
south-east, where I had watched a few flocks 
feeding during the morning. After filling in 
our pits and gathering up the decoys we _start- 
ed off in that direction. Passing the other 
shooting party we enquired concerning their 
success and were surprised to learn that they 
had secured only three ducks. 


We continued our journey to the new feed- 
ing grounds and arriving at a small slough de- 
cided to stay and watch the ducks for a while. 
After satisfying ourselves that the ducks were 
feeding on the stubble we went over to the 
field and were pleased to see numbers of mal- 
lards feeding away quite unconcernedly. We 
accordingly retired, fed the horse and took a 
lunch ourselves and when the ducks had gone 
to the water hurried into the field to dig pits 
and make all preparations for their return. 

We did not have to wait long for we had 
barely completed our preparations when a 
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flock was seen coming in to the decoys. They 
came straight in to Jim’s pit. He made a 
beautiful double and I missed three shots. 
In about five minutes we could discern another 
flock in the distance coming our way. They 
decoyed right in over Jim and he made another 
nice double while I scored two more misses. 
The next flock came to me and I got four 
greenheads while Jim got a single that came 
his way. The next flock came in between us 
and we got two apiece, but my friend lost one 
of his in some nearby grass. 

Another party heard us shooting and came 
over to see what chances were. They placed 
themselves:a short distance in front of us and 
of course spoiled much of our sport. We se- 
cured another three however and when a heavy 
north-west wind sprang up, changing the- 
flignt of the ducks we filled in our pits and 
started for home with sixteen very fine mal- 
lards, well satisfied with our day’s sport and 
hoping for another such day in the fall of 1914. 

Yours truly, 
R. I. Hogg. 


Has Some Young Red Foxes 
Editor, ROD AND GUN:— 


Kindly mail my Rod and Gun in future to 
Le Pas, Box 226. I expect to reside here for 
some time. 

Kindly let me know what young red foxes 
are worth as I am in a position to get a number 
of them from the Indians here. If you hear 
of any one wanting same will you kindly 
direct them to me. 

We have no gun club here but have been 
trying to get some of the sports to organize 
one and may get it going before very long. 

Yours truly, 
Geo. Beattie. 
LePas, Man. 


HE STRUCK A MATCH 


CARROLL WRIGHT 


He struck a match as he passed through 
The glorious growth of centuries; 
He lit his pipe—and then he threw 
The tiny blaze among the trees. 
It flickered, seemed to die away — 
And he, all careless, passed along, 
Filled with the pleasures of the day, 
The glory of the Forest’s song. 


Furious, wold-driv’n by the gale 
That roared as Hell is thought to roar, 
The forest fire swept hill and vale, 
Claiming its victims by the score. 


Huge, flame-tongues covered every place 
That even seemed to offer hope, 

And devastation smoie Earth’s face: 
No power, save God’s, with this could cope. 


Black are the hills where stood the trees 
That graced them so short time ago; 

No more their green boughs to the breeze 
Sing gently, waving to and fro; 

Black are the stumps and dry the rills 
That yesterday so joyous went; 

But blackest is it that these ills 


Are suffered by the innocent! 
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THE COAST LINE TO 


MACKINAC 


DETROIT, TOLEDO, 
CLEVELAND, BUFFALO, } PT.HURON, ALPENA, 
NIAGARA FALLS. ST. IGNACE. 


“THE LAKES ARE CALLING YOU” 


RRANGE your vacation or business trip to include our 
palatial lake steamers. Every detail that counts for 
your convenience and comfort has been provided. 

Daily service between Detroit and Cleveland, and Detroit 
and Buffalo. Day trips between Detroit and Clevelan1 
during July and August. Four trips weekly from Toledo 
and Detroit to Mackinac Island and way ports. Special! 
Steamer Cleveland to Mackinac Island two trips weekly 
June 25th to September 10th, making no stops enrou e 
except at Detroit every trip. Daily service between 
Toledo and Put-in-Bay June 10th to September 10th. 

Railroad tickets accepted for transportation on D. & C 
Line steamers in either direction between Detroit and 
Buffalo or Detroit and Cleveland. ed 

Send two-cent stamp for illustrated pamphlet giving deta‘led 
description of various trips. Address L. G. Lewis, General 

‘Isse“ger Agent, Detroit, Mich. 


Detroit & Cleveland Navigation Compan; 


Philip H. McMillan, President. 
A. A. Schantz, Vice Pres. and Genl. Mgr. y. i 
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Why Not Settle 
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In the Edmonton Dis- 
trict? Where hunting 
is good and you can en- 
joy yourself and make 


a good living at the N 

same time. | 

Think It Over | 

but not too long—good 

things never last forever. 

Just think a little bit 

and then write another \ 

little bit for free inform- 

ation to | 
G.M. Hall, - - Industrial 


Commissioner, Edmonton, Alberta 
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Hunting <= 
Fishing Clothes. 


I Shall Buy 
Duxbak 


Hunting 
and Fishing 


Clothes 


Because they fit 

Because they are roomy 

Because they are Cravenette-proofed against 
rain 

Because they wear the longest 

Because they are soft and pliable 

Because they don’t “bind” at armpit or 
crotch 

Because they are by far the most economical 
and are guaranteed by responsible 
makers with 10 years of ‘“‘outdoor- 
clothes’’ experience 


My wife shall also have a DUXBAK fish- 
ing and hunting outfit—she must have the 
best if J do! 


For vacation or light camping or tramp- 
ing, I’Il choose KAMP-IT—not Cravenette- 
proof, but very comfy—durable and dressv 
—very practical for all outdoor uses. I 
know that it’s absolutely fast color 


Styles for Men 
Styles for Women 


Anv first-class dealer will show you both 
DUXBAK and KAMP-IT CLOTHES—all 
good dealers carry a full line 


Send today—now —for thecompleteDUXBAK 
and KAMP-IT catalog-book. Tells HOW 
DUXBAK clothes are made—tells WH Y thev 
were originally made 10 years ago—tells of 
the EXCLUSIVE features found only in 
DUXBAK. YOUR copy of this book is ready 
to mail to you tonight. 


Bird Jones & Kenyon 
12 Hickory Street, Utica, New York 
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MARITIME GUN CLUB TOURNAMENT 


The Annual Tournament of the Maritime Trap Shooting Association was held at Amherst, Nova Scotia 
commencing Saturday, June 6th for preliminary day, and continuing Monday, Tuesday and Wednesday June 8th 
9th and 10th. ; Se : 

The Tournament was a registered one and was attended by J. 5. Boa, representing the Dominion Cartridge 
Company of Montreal, Ed. G. White, Ottawa, of the Dupont Powder Company, Rowland Day, representing 
“Empire” and “‘Ballistite’” and J. W. Andrews of the Remington—U. M. C. staff. Mrs. John S. Boa was also in 
attendance and shot throughout the regular events and was highly commended on the showing made. A Gold 
wrist watch was presented to her, having been donated by W. M. Chesley for’ the lady making highest average 
and a beautiful necklace, presented by Mr. G. L. Moss was presented to Mrs. J. T. Egan, Halifax, who also shot a 
number of the events. , 

The grand program offered by the Amherst Gun Club, in whose g rounds the shoot was held, attracted a large 
number of shooters from all over the Maritime Provinces and a fine gallery of spectators, including a large number 
of ladies were constantly in attendance. The scores, owing to high winds and cold weather were not as good as 
might be expected. Sixty-three shooters took part in one event and all of them were well patronized, over seventy- 
five different shooters taking part at one time or another. ; wa : g 

The management conducted the whole affair in an exceptionally able manner giving full satisfaction to all 
participants and the professionals and visiting gunners unanimously conceded it to be the best shoot they ever took 
part 1n. : s 

A complimentary banquet was tendered to visiting gunners at the end of the shoot at the St. Regis Hotel, 
aan and seventy-eight friends of the game sat down to a magnificent dinner at which the prizes were pre- 
sented. 

The High Average for the preliminary was Arthur Wallace, Pictou, commonly known throughout the Pro- 
vinces as ““THE LITTLE GIANT,” getting the magnificent St. Regis Hotel Cup, donated by H. C. Brown, 
Manager of St. Regis Hotel, Amherst. ” RES, : 

First High Average the first day was won by C. B. Copp, Port Elgin. winning Commercial Travellers’ Cup 
and $5 Gold; High Average second day won by L. G. Moffatt getting Halifax Hotel Cup and $5 Gold. 

_ First High Average for the two days E. B. Allen, Port Elgin, getting Maritime Association Trophy, emblem- 
atic of the Championship of the Maritime Provinces; second high average, J. McLaughlin, Halifax, R. B. H. 
Davison, C. B. Copp and Andy Edwards tied for third high average with 222 each and in the shoot off Edwards 
won. 

The first prize of $25 Gold, presented by the Dominion Cartridge Company, Montreal first day, was won 
by L. G. Moffatt, this being distance handicap. : 

In the same event second day, J. McLaughlin won the $25 Gold as first prize also presented by the above 
named Company. d 

The Two man team shoot first day for the $125 Dominion Cartridge Co. shield was won by McLaughlin and 
Edwards of Dartmouth Rod and Gun Club. 

Three man team shoot second day was won by Dartmouth Rod and Gun Club. 

The McAvity Cup for mixed singles and doubles was won by J. McLaughlin of Halifax. 

Five man team shoot was won by Dartmouth Rod and Gun Club. 

The Grand Amherst Handicap was the big event of the meet and attracted a large field as the forty prizes 
offered, none being ot less value than $8.00 proved a great drawing card. This was shot for under the Dupont Added 
Target Handicap, one hundred targets, of five lots of twenty each. L. G. Moffatt, Sydney, won the first prize 
of $100.00 donated by the Amherst Gun Club; second prize of $50 Gold was won by E. B. Allen, Port Elgin and 
third prize of $25, donated by Ready’s Breweries, St. John, was won by M. Walker of the Bedford Gun Clup. 

The $125 Gun presented by the Hunter Arms Company of Fulton, New York, makers of the “IL. C. smith” 
gun, was won at the Miss and Out event by J. McLaughlin, Halifax. The gun was presented by Mr. John S. Boa, 
Canadian representative of the Hunter Arms Company. 

_ An extra special event was carried off the second day of the shoot there being seventeen valuable merchandise 
prices, first being Remington Trap Grade Pump Gun, donated by Amherst Foundry Co and Amherst Hotel; won 

y L. G. Moffatt of North Sydney under the Dupont Added Target system. 

‘The shoot was a great success financially, and every shooter seemed perfectly satisfied: the free automobile 
service to and from the grounds and free lunch added much to their comfort and convenience. : 

Following are the scores made by amateurs and professionals: 


PRELIMINARY EVENT JUNE 6th. 
100 Targets (5—20 Bird Events) 


Broke 
EIS SOA oss ce Brest GU Oe Lee ENA ep eee ic aie gee 16 17 16 19 16 84 
AS Wallace. oidh) aan a oa ee ee eee oe 14 17 15 17 13 76 
Reeds Davison: 5 oes s 5c aeheys Gomer ae ce ee, ee 16 18 16 15 10 75 
EE SID SE ORAS een dere ke i haere ee eae ae eee Tn ct een Ok ers 14 11 12 14 17 68 
CAG HIVOtb ates. | serrtys Wao hs Seen Ce ates aye o Seah ee My een ee 16 14 13 14 10 67 
DE BSMMOOre ras ve oar ak shane ae On Bile acre Te See 10 15 14 15 13 67 
IDJ epi a) oC tee ees een Ads 218, “he he ret ee Ra ee ee ee 15 11 11 16 13 , 66 
#ES AUST oooh 6 REIS Naa as eee et hier bik te Sag nice SR ae 11 12 14 15 13 65 
Wie RADON int 96.55.0402 ee Lae © EL CANT Serer Se, SS 12 14 14 11 9 60 
BO SW eA GTO WS Cie ote rs chs oe eh Ce a re ea 10 12 12 16 10 60 
WF SELS “Ten man tt. .08 sp siSheionczceoieet ap ie Boe ne ee ee eee 12 1a 11 12 8 56 
FeLegAe WiGDSTCLS ig; olhe. coese ie Soaps Re ee oe ek ee ae aera 11 14 7 10 13 54 
UAV ESAT OT ooo sities to tl yea aay er ey vg See eee 10 8 11 13 11 iB 
SIMA SOU ATE oho eae een oe cc ty este a ca a i en 7 9 10 14 11 51 
INENSED. Ds Oat ney igen Sac ea ee ee ee ee 6 10 14 18 13 51 
G. M. Barker 8 10 11 8 46 
J.H. Douglas 10 10 7 7 42 
D. B. Stevens i 8 7 7 39 
D. C. McLeod 2 4. 5 5 19 
J. A. Crossman @ 
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TRAP LOADS 
Have Won All Important High Averages 
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In Tournaments Held This Season 


Imperial 
Canuck 
Sovereign 
| Regal 


These are the Shells that have made DOMINION TRAP 
EOADS- THE POPULAR LOADS. ~It is the result of care 


in manufacturing, thorough testing and reasonable price. 


DOMINION CARTRIDGE CO. 


Limited Lk 
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TEN EVENTS—FIFTEEN TARGETS—JUNE 8th. 
2 Shot at Broke. 


150 
~MirjJ19-s 0a" F2-aer Aaer sok we 13 14 14 12 13 11 11 13 14 129 
¥E> GoW bite <.2- 6 oes a eles 11 14 14 15 11 12 12 13 11 14 127 
GSBSGoppr 2) =e <u.1-lteiete Shee 11 12 i 14 12 el 10 8 11 11 107 
EE BeAlien 6.34 foe eee oe - 13 9 14 11 11 9 7 11 9 13 107 
Aticwards ~ ot. fired i tere 1 11 10 2 10 12 zZ 14 8 10 12 106 
RB MEL. Davison Die-cepe tele et lt 10 10 13 13 8 13 10 8 10 106 
PASI chanel toes rane ieee 9 7 14 13 12 10 12 11 10 7 105 
*J We AnGEeWS er..< S22 oe ote 11 10 10 12 9 12 10 11 10 10 105 
IAG WAGE Bie aig oe tepet oe enelo re tous 9 13 13 11 i 8 13 10 9 101 
nd oY al DY Ee tarsi s erie Sat 7 11 12 10 9 13 10 11 9 9 101 
J ss MIG ORC): treet rea envi enema one 9 10 10 11 10 10 9 11 9 11 100 
Mrs hlunn. o-. sicges = oeieecuaion oer 11 8 12 8 11 9 8 9 10 11 97 
JFDouglase- 0). atest a 12 7 13 6 13 10 9 10 6 10 96 
Dre. Miller 2275; Ses cote ee ee 10 8 11 11 8 10 9 10 7 11 95 
PetCo Nilo ft abit = serecrte es tarea= ele 7 8 9 7 8 14 10 8 12 11 94 
HA WHGATERMB sige ce» ersten sts) 12 74 8 10 9 8 10 10 7 12 93 
W.F Donkin -...--.-.:-.-:.- 10 11 8 9 9 7 7 12 9 10 92 
sii Delebtdimneit So 23 -esoc ke acos- 9 6 13 8 13 10 5 10 9 9 92 
[As AceB ar ker. ace. aeese ete 5 8 10 11 6 10 11 9 8 8 10 91 
MARIS ATG: sree ener ustagers sine 12 ih 10 13 8 6 9 11 9 6 91 
Ook AWTS DNAS Ao erate ealees ge er eens] ote 10 Siz 6 Fi, 11 12 12 5 9 8 89 
j Seal Dyk) BVoi es eee A a ear opie tne 10 8 9 8 7 8 67 9 9 12 86 
HiwA. Webster ©... --)-5-5-- +... 12 8 6 9 9 10 8 4 11 7 84 
Pei IGKSOM: Sat inchs Gin: he ce levateus 8 7) 10 11 7 5 10 etre “AD 9 83 
ALM. Stuart... . 2.0... 80-5--- 6 6 8 6 9 6 6 11 8 6 ie 
ME ebiekman cee oi eels eas 8 7 | 9 5 8 7 3 1l 5 6 71 
CoM al Byrd 2 veh sete creo etic 11 8 6 7 4 8 6 3 3 7 63 
Wires Wiel GoinG hires aan cies emiaaoids © 7 3 F 3 5 4 10 5 9 9 62 
Geous tennbeett ee eee ae 8 5 4 3 Z 7 10 7 6 8 60 
NA ss OL eoeitbe > rar.aoc scope tea elran 6 6 5. 4 5 4 5 5 10 9 59 
Pehilmone hrc ee eee 4 2 % 5 9 5 8 4 5 10 59 
(SI Dyan atte pod te ices chee ae 8 8 7 8 4 5 6 G2 2 54 
iris edipes nelle ike rate ao oe 6 5 7 4 7 5 3 2 4 8 51 
PRM Stent rec ies msn os Seka ea ue cepa sey s 4 1 5 4 \ 2 6 6 Ti 9 6 50 
PRETO ster brook Ses. 2 0o.28) aaoee 5 4 5 1 6 8 5 4 3 6 49 
RIS Cantield Pie 25st keleuss oxeke 8 4 4 2 5 5 6 “0 4 5 43 
MrsOdelll 22.5. &- > lank ae eerobes 5 2 2 5 2 4 1 3 3 7 34 
IMITGHISAZEM) Selina 5 See capers serene 5 6 5 3 1 2 2 24 
WIG Munromss vcs ewe ae 6 8 14 
WW Grabs so sen eeperilon= rade -s el 6 6 12 
RobbeMistchell’: os. ca sea eee 4 6 10 
GuBeStevens i: .. 2 t.cee ee ar 3 6 9 
Ties Bl Le evep ud hoy eeAIn A Agee eno ais 2 5 Zé 
sReniebremaOlm, -".\:isce~ = aie ees 5) 5 
Gland DelBiack : |... .34,2%73.0.sse 2 2 
Wire pLAGue en... nacts ee ois os ey 2 2 
TEN EVENTS—FIFTEEN TARGETS—JUNE 9th. 
Shot at Broke. 
150 
#J0D: OAs = a er ee = A 14 15 13 13 13 15 13 11 14 13 134 
le VINEE ge ie evs < ee, 6 eee ye 11 14 13 15 15 12 13 12 14 12 131 
L. G. Moffat ......-....-.-.-. 12 12 10 13 ie i153 13 14 12 12 123 
GolVICAGIEYy so eis restos slo ee 12 14 13 14 iit 13 9 12 12 10 120 
eb Allenecerjsiig ne ee 12 14 11 12 11 11 12 12 11 12 118 
eACVicluaughlin 22)... -< - 13 11 11 10 13 13 11 13 11 12 118 
TP Esl SS DATO Soc Gen aise osciee 11 12 10 14 12 11 12 12 13 9 116 
PAM NG AEOS ee are nS sells 12 8 11 14 11 12 7 15 13 13 116 
CEBSGop piste a 2 ste =e) = sito ce 8 12 14 12 ila! 13 10 12 12 11 115 
EIR Wiebsteri cette tek> «seer 10 11 10 11 9 12 9 12 10 10 114 
TROY Voi ed TOO 5 eee aioe ig Seok 13 13 13 13 10 10 9 13 8 11 113 
ASET Oui gee he re Se 11 10 13 13 9 12 10 11 10° 12 111 
=A BR) DY aie eis OC ne Mea ecacacIC Nc cir 8 8 11 14 12 13 9 11 12 12 110 
JRLS IVIGORES eee ae 2 tars oie selene 10 13 10 »10 10 9 12 14 11 10 109 
PAW CATIOLGWS Wop esorccesan ee ae 10 10 12 12 9 11 11 11 10 11 107 
GAP WillSOM Hern caer cuete totete sp eter ace 13 11 11 9 10 ey 10 11 7 10 104 
J.Douglas ......----.-------- 1l 10 14 12 11 10 8 5 11 ili 103 
HeMe Dickson 72. 206 ee «sd - ere 9 9 12 7 9 11 13 sbi 11 11 103 
Wiis lea bye inl eee po Se Sia6 S 9 12 10 8 11 8 6 14 12 10 100 
WAS Wallacews cic cc pre + t-te cia inctane 10 7 12 14 9 9 10 9 10 9 99 
H.D. Romans ...........--..- 10 13 9 12 8 10 6 10 9 11 98 
Wok. Donkin vac. - = sti eee 10 8 12 13 13 Zi 7 9 10 Fi 96 
ABS Bel SCO Ba S bo ete 0 BG Boe c 7 6 10 11 12 13 9 8 {/ 9 92 
FAL NMS Paar. 5 con onte-cccree eis nals 10 9 6 10 10 5 8 5 11 11 85 
Mrs. Se 0a een eee an 4 11 8 11 7 7 9 8 7 8 80 
GeBavker oe) oon aoe 4 7 10 12 7 rl 5 8 10 9 79 
INSCACB arker atte. ee ace oe 10 7 10 9 12 12 11 8 79 
D. Buckman ssc cctoter nee 10 8 9 8 11 10 10 9 75 
AO Burchelliza: terncl: sais) 11 11 9 10 9 9 7 8 74 
ya BaWic Gurdy. acpi = eres. = sree aie 9 5 10 10 8 12 10 8 ‘ie 
WATeIGUSDY so sis sole eee oe aiele fe = er = 5 5 6 4 7; 9 9 10 6 10 71 
Sy MITT) OLE. {olatare c, ta tage tate cam shet-ne ors 10 4 6 4 10 3 8 hk 7 11 70 
ye edickiman = ov. ete = ee ee ) 9 9 9 Fi 6 5 9 63 
CERASDonkin tes. cece Be uel 9 3 3 5 vi 8 7 10 4 5 61 
Tee STS BR aA hap Aaa a AS gc ah te tore 7 4 8 5 4 5 6 Sm 5 10 59 
CAB GChapmany stages as 7 5 a 8 ve 9 6 6 2 53 58 
GAM Odell), on. Site te fees 6 4 4 3 4 5 4 8 6 4 48 
Ae ESISCEKDEOOKS 01-0 01s:5' ole Screen Sy 5 9 4 5 2 3 6 3) 5 47 
PMV LET iets acces ae eee ean 13 10 23 
BERGE INGOMTO yes aha oe store 4 9 13 
AS GHRObb see 2 ee See ae 5 55 10 
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AND GUN IN CANADA 


We make it reliable, 
it famous. 


Send for Catalogue. 


PARKER BROS,, Meriden, Conn. 


Its friends have made 


Resident Agent—A. W. du Bray, P.O. Box 102, San F rancisco, Cal 


{| Note we use a one piece hammer—no 
toggles or stirrups attached. 


] We have cut out cocking levers, bars 
and push rods and cock gun direct from 
toe of hammer. 


q Weusea quick, Snappy coil main spring 
which pushes directly down on hammer— 


not around a corner. Coil main springs 
guaranteed forever. 


‘] Hammer falls Jess than half an inch in 
1/625 of a second—timed at Cornell 
University. 

{| We figure that this greased lightning 
speed will increase your score at least 
5 per cent. 

{| We furnish guns as light as 434 Ibs. in 
28 bore, 5% Ibs. in 20 bore, 534 Ibs. in 
16 bore and 6% lbs. in 12 bore. 
{Beautiful catalog FREE—describes 
18 grades guns, $17.75 net to $400. list. 


ITHACA GUN Co. 


BOX 13 ITHACA, N.Y. 


N.Y. Salesrooms, 32 Warren St. 


ee amare | 
= BXAMINE THE 
CIGHTNING Lock 


ITHACA 
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EXTRA SPECIAL EVENT. 
High BEDOK es 5s 
|X CaM CC aeaabinrinnopod “nse occa sds os omnlo 54 IR AM CA rt tigre tices ote-clo snags = atte recone “54 
HW: MeDickson.. « .v025 50 votes oe eh ee ee 54 J: B. Moores ene nes eet \ Coot eee 52 
BAB Lusby? 2.25 line ce eee Oe eee 53 J. Ac Mclatighilinsees eres papregt < oo oo sss honceatre $53 
HA: Esterbrooks 2:452cck sane en nae eee eee A} Ay M.. Stuarts ots cr ete ae sce = eae 52 
FAA SVeODStEr (A. ck scontee porone daltenstess LCE 52 WB's Hoar 2 sce ae certs ee feo oars ee 
7. ich Meee ee Lee AIS ie rence er clo wo bse 52 JAbickman.=- 
Pred IMiatee a0. 5 i eth Nees ee ene 51 W.H. Tennant ... 
eA MG Gurd yes fh arcies oe ae ee. Se ese 51 1D) OMY GE peer ne aa tas rc avcdio ce. = : 
LGA ire) OFF 0 eee in i Neen oh eR ubseREE A caek A corn ns ClO OG 51 
HIGH SCORES—SPECIAL HANDICAP EVENT. ; ‘ 
Birds Birds Birds Birds 
25 25 25 25 He. 
egNcVic Laie h lini festa cris ole oo 18 20 38 He MeDickson: sac. =o 18 20. = 38 
PAB AVE Size paces nee 17 18 35 A Miutin 19.275 cre re remtoaces 13 22 “3 35 
TAG: Miothat’ yc c.c7 paste <sieus 15 19 34 W.H. Tennant ..:-.. Lees 1'G 17 33 
IMIERAGODPDacy othe clecis tees scene 15 16 31 J; BUMOores ete sees Ny Sy ubey: 14 31 
INS Sh eis Rites o oe dation bio idiot e 15 16 31 Fred Magee ......-.- RA: 16 30 
EVE WIS ES PATE jatewn- iso crokeiotcts 15 15 30 H. A. Webster ea) We! 15 29 
AO] MCAWIEY): Vmtrs coe hehe 15 13 28 Je Doulas nce eer eet) || 17 28 
INUASIEET Gin SG osenpe boda ope 15 13 28 J a SRO See Lo 12 21 
PSM Wer rers « acca. he rae 11 15 26 R. B. H. Davison 9 16 25 
os PD onkintes§o circicn celeste: 9 15 24 SY be ak ato cagbetons aetna ors 20 Fe21 = 41 
PROD CV fond tote © one thes soe 17 23 40 Wir FWViEE = Piracy trees Poeun 16 222 38 
“hh W. Mndeete By Me orale ete la 21 17 38 
GRAND AMHERST HANDICAP—JUNE 10th. 
100 Targets—5 Events—20 Targets Each. 
Broke 
TL (GAM IATEL” Sak feet BOE Ono aaa eat es o aoc eon Oro.c = 15 19 20 14 20 88 
FES ea een perce Oe Aa, 2 CASA OP cede dorreuctsty es skepterebens tose ait blohane ge 15 20 15 20 18 88 
Vere niet nc aare ee clone ne linha venee Tonakager slots atarenaro%s ey alain Ass (ulelee 13 19 18 18 20 88 
HOMES PG OD Pips sel ates, eo, eae ereee sceter etal chia ssa eue ede kuderelt pe abedens fe ata Pesinds 14 20 eb Se PAD) 19 87 
Ths, WEST Dba 0) ees eee pe etna oe ete e oe SRT Ree te onan ee cals OR ores hance 16 18 19 19 15 87 
ALD: Mund ee, AP ere an Meta, A tear at Acai eer o OtRe Tor 15 17 18 20 17 87 
1B) IW IG Cero ee een, AIR Rei ta PRES inh iio cabanas © cil. soren ichct nue eons 14 20 18 19 16 87 
desk Burchell SE Oe Oe et ES a RAT ony tein Sitka ate 17 13 20 17 20 87 
PAB Wels ber wes e ticiere shawl Convene tecSleie, 6 Pelee te, ste tee eyo eeetemce ale en A oD Tagore 14 20 14 20 18 86 
IN eel e nG ha? Big ote RGGI pate na Giear ois aoe igo mIiaie boo Seas o tot oe 13 20 18 17 18 86 
AAS IN ICCONTH dc bh Vtg Ree IEA OO cicn me orca onions 5-16 roid wo ibis oc 12 20 17 18 19 86 
dis (Ne dNA CEL Edn lines Gents ates Gc OBL Oks. Sheinoe a Sn o.com tuo Sioigorsor 11 20 15 20 20 86 
Feb Tee NO Us] AS) igen kc. coh drei. 2 oeteh e, ells ai «Tous tics] sqe)elic We Wetslighe os oyster! shwhny anche 13 19 19 17 18 86 
JIE DISET Se ae Te Renee ME os eu a MN, G7 11 20 iy 18 19 85 
Col. McAvity 15 17 14 19 20 85 
eG ata ae ie eons 34 oye Sooo mon oct ao SOte on bers a5 Gn 13 20 19 19 14 85 
Joel OG hie V6 Sy aE: SE ere Coe aoe OU ae Dbiet-dc sols Occ 16 15 20 19 15 85 
B. McLaughlin 16 14 17 20 18 85 
Been Ore sien eet ee te reece oth Siege riche ds wlerthe fale syeielays ahstefenerats 10 18 eZ, 20 20 85 
PRSRIVICIATSER UTE 5: is. cho aeons ae eee eet emebeisbacee 14 19 19 19 13 84 
J.H. Hickman 13 18 18 17 18 84 
PAE UVR pees coil a. c. oick peod cisyat artnet awe oteua of nie ral Mesetatist age Uoiabelietege tag's otis 10 20 18 19 17 84 
ACM aI OT ee i ornate tos Le wc ola ete callous at eae te ear es weenie 16 11 20 V7, 20 84 
H.R. Emmerson 13 20 16 17 17s 83 
T. A. DeWolfe 11 18 20 15 19 83 
DO rsNilenie sey. 735. als 14 19 13 17 20 83 
Wm. McLellan 13 20 15 20 15 83 
H.N. Canfield 14 20 12 16 20 82 
SR DONVIID Ey Boies to acs 15 12 19 16 20 82 
eas we atilowssic ec. 5 13 19 14 20 16 82 
Wicse THA aciee ic. severe 14 19 16 13 19 81 
R.B.H.Davison .. 13 20 9 19 20 81 
H. D. Romans 13 17 20 11 20 81 
J.T. Chapman 9 20 15 20 17 81 
IB Steves rrmtess  crctets <cace 10 20 18 17 16 81 
LD SLE) PCRS ee ee ene 13 20 10 20 18 81 
Neil Morrison 9 19 17 20 16 81 
MriGreente )..) 6. e0e5. 8 20 16 20 16 80 
C. F. DeWolfe 9 18 20 19 14 80 
GeoaSterne ian Sha Gecune : 12 17 18 15 18 80 
SGV Odell Sark tse crvns 16 ily/ 12 17 Ws 79 
IMG SS BU aAnE sce fits cecheieeyet ees 13 20 12 19 15 79 
BSB Mb sb ya coca coe 9 20 16 15 19 79 
WWAKGrran i n0, fentsth ts ceweeetial aiee ee 7 18 19 17 17 78 
T.T. Trenholm 16 14 14 18 16 78 
W. H. Tennant 11 20 12 19 16 78. 
W. F. Donkin 14 17 19 17 11 78 
BMG Orem ccc ee eee Fe OR ee Tee ia 14 20 16 20 8 78 
McAVITY CUP SPECIAL—JUNE 10th. 
25 Singles—Distance Handicap—10 Pair Doubles 
pingies Doubles Singles Doubles Broke 
UBS pase We 6 aoe s colo 35 Col. McAvity ...... 2 
AR ss WD eh re ae aaa atten iS 30 32 GRAN Donkinikes es 12 t7 ; 29 
wu. McLaughlin ~ 222 ~5.. 19 10 29 fen Geavloita tae aiter-r 15 13 28 
eS VA lenses crores 16 11 Pai R..BLH. Davison... 16 11 27 
Sp Bay Payoy eo ees ee se 12 ie 24 H.R. Emmerson.... 15 9 24 
Fieve Webster: 20 see 13 11 24 J. H-Burchell..<..... 16 g/ 23 
Gibarker jae ee 14 9 23 A. Munn EOE cus eye Ks 15 8 23 
IREOWAIIACE Asse ee: 16 7 23 TT dal A te ae 13. 10 23 
MMi iGreen eiens ste scrs 12 11 23 M. Walker BY dex hc LS. 8 23 
Vuifeal isd D YOY 10'S he ie oie er eee 16 7 23 (eee renholon «sy. 14 8 22 
Eig Gaeomans ts a0 mcen 15 7 22 ‘CLE: DeWolfe. =.=. 13 9 22 
ROMIGAREBUT x. 6. 2 ts 13 8 21 W:H. Tennant ..... 12 9 21 
OREM Vit os. a .cuswots tee 11 8 19 T Aa Dewolle (cs 11 8 19 
PEACMIc Curd yn ons. oon 1] 8 19 | Dhar Ai emis See 11 8 19 
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Used by the big majority of 
Rifle, Pistol and Revolver Shots 


It must be a satisfaction to the individ- 
ual rifle, pistol or revolver user to know 
that his preference for Remington-UMC 
Metallics is shared alike by professional 
experts, crack-shots and sportsmen in all 
parts of the world. 

And it accounts, too, for the marked increase 
every year in the demand for Remington- 
UMC Metallics. 

Remington-UMC Metallics are made for 
every standard make and for every calibre in 
use—rifle, pistol and revolver. 

Get them from the dealer who shows the 
Red Ball Mark of Remington-UMC—the Sign of 
Sportsmen's Headquarters. 


To keep your gun cleaned and lubricated 
right, use Rem Oil, the new powder solvent, 
rust preventative, and gun lubricant. 


REMINGTON ARMS- UNION 
METALLIC CARTRIDGE CO. 


Windsor Ontario 
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J.H. Douglas 10 8 18 As Barker; 2. Sisto 10 8 18 
Edgar Filmore 9 8 17 ADM oStuart) macs. 10 7 17 < 
SAS Wilsons .tsene): : 7 7 14 TT: Ls Dowlmeaie a+. 10. 2 12 wey 
ID Blissey. Seed ester 3 5 8 ~ 
GRAND AMHERST HANDICAP JUNE 10th. 
100 Targets—5 Events—20 Targets Each. , 
Broke 
8 20 14 20 16 78 
11 20 18 18 9 76 
11 13 16 18 18 76 
10 18 18 20 10 76 
10 20 12 20 13 75 
11 20 14 15 15 75 
9 13 17 17 We 73 
5 16 LD, i6 12 61 
7 12 14 20 12 65 


MONTREAL GUN CLUB TOURNAMENT 


The Shooting at the above Tournament which was held at the Lachine Gun Club Grounds on June 12th 


ane 13th was remarkably good considering the weather conditions which were very windy. Following are — 
the scores. 
20°20) 20) 20% 20' 25° 20; 20> 20) 20° 20% 25 ‘Shotats Brake 
BaBeatties cr cijctnie re: oe Ist Day 15 ee Soleo elo m ell G=—i7) lO” Siam m 206 
2nd Day 14) ol / ISB be el5 e018, 6s 17 15 28) AS 193 
PES SES OA ans etactetaasrolere ems): lst Day LSy 20 CPS eee 2A 73-18 Sie Oe 24! 226 
2nd Day 17> LOGS Oe ORO 4e S20 1O ToGo i025 235 
PE PESTO WIM cre tcPe ero ckeyecsin sme Ist Day 172 16-18 W518 s— As) 17, “19, 18) 18) > =— 200 169 
2nd Day 
(C8 16) S01) cee ieee ie een Ist Day VO, TAS Sas 20k lee Oe loo aha oe 208 
2nd Day 19 16 18 , PT GANS TE WAU) 215 
PAS MC LAGKC@ Mae as sete s g's atte lst Day DySy Malet sO 1S Is) aye lh sa PAS SUS} 149 
2nd Day 14) AS AAS IZ lie la TSO ea Sie lis 169 
NEES Cornel? ;)c).:ces % osteo lst Day Zi RSS at) Lae? Oh ea Z/Pe I) ech 7/ et aT 5 PAY, 216 
2nd Day 20° 516°"15, (15> 17- 23 16> 20 A162 18) 17, ia'9 Pale 
EIA eer. onicitte seg ccs lst Day 147 9S LOS Se os) lien doe Ose ye io) elie 193 
2nd Day Loy AS SS eels SG eS Siete 7 el ee ee 194 
XG DIGS 25, oo SUE TSIORCIE Eo IoICEe Ist Day 
2nd Day 16,14 US TA 720 125 99 
Geox Bsdales sates A. 2. ete lst Day 165 4 7 15 13) - 14) 14 S810 ass 6s 250 171 
2nd Day 14) U5 4 GE a 1s ee er, 250 176 
\ WLS I SNS 0p ee Ist Day 16> A 15282018) Ora SS Gra bre Sheol 211 
2nd Day D7 NTO bee 23, alae Te 5, aloe eal 204 
BRM AVN ssc tes sate ee Ist Day TOW SSHeRG) Wien USe Gea Ge elmo oma 196 - 
2nd Day 169 VSSR1O RG eetG) -220 elie ti, 2OgetS meow tL 218 
Viole EC Ciao oe Seo pe ay LY Se aol Sri GIBy Bilas alah" arise ily Ail 178 
n ay 
GaBE Greene score. .-saesis sore Ist Day —, 13° 107 410) 135-20) 1214" Ad 16 310=—— 205 129 
2nd Day 
PAM SPELOAG etnies onelors « tersfeleve Ist Day 15) WorelSeel6y 12) 789) 7 eel S eel 6 el Gl Gees 250 204 
2nd Day 16.-15* 17-14) 15° -19- 10) 165 16-19 “16 S18 191 
dociols GIG? 6 Se oo aera Ist Day 1O™ 10) 4 2G. AA AG 7 ee OS 166 
; 2nd Day 135 10s 14 1S i el ee Oe kG 169 ‘ 
Es PAUCCHISONY 2 che. c cc0) ces > Ist Day 
d 2nd Day 18 16 17-16; 18922 16 S816 Seb 1S 207 . 
ESAVIGTA ONAL ore.c. othe suas eels Ist Day 18 18 14 19 85 69 “va 
; 2nd Day 18) 15) 15S 16 HA aoe 150 117 
GE VENMIN ES: ceva ie winss Ist Day £9) 19316) 19. A228 SOs Ome perl Senen 226 
; 2nd Day 1814. 18 19) 175, 24 SO 18s 20F See 225 
ROD WSe wis tier. sae ee eho Ist Day 1, TAGS 7 12216) DOM eli elo meet 214 
2nd Day Vi NOS Gael else Sees eel Geel Gn ee One 197 
STOR Ty all. ai0 iota, cie ars .c,forets pees 162.2042 1 SIS 1 5 9) 1B oe 185 128 
nd Day 
BUAENUCAS yo ceaeicrersns ot tote, 1st Day 1S elie ele le 125 88 
2nd Day LSS 4s 2 te 20) 150 103 
A Fs AY EV a i eC oe Ist Day Wir Tow S18) 219) S18" 16) eISse16) TheotGe ol 205 
2nd Day > GS 19) 16 21 19 etl ol Ope Lonel 214 
Ro R.Montbriant 22... 1st Day | 
2nd Day GREYS als) aie IG Nae iV Eee GR IS 77 te! 172 ! 
HB: Moulton? aces eee Ist Day 16ie TS StS O25 eli7, wh Ol OO 20 nae: 227 " 
2nd Day TAS Salis lh aay 235 72 a8 Go li7he vee: 215 i” 
GlE. McGrath Gy. 032-26 Ist Day LOT O Morass tO lice OE lo ea onli ko 186 7 
2nd Day 1G Sa: a e/a Ua Ro A IB afm atye cael ie! 181 a 
6th and 12th events Montreal Gun Club Championship. Counted in aggregate averages. 
DU CaTNe yim. eeie crease ae 9) 2 AAO ORS 010 Ash 14S AS 9 138 
n ay 
Geo. O'Connor: 2 on. - Ist Day 1412 eS 1G be 22 1 ba 2 lye aloeel oO 181 
2nd Day 12 =183 14 13485 2 16, 14 15 167 15s 187 
WR. Patrickis re scone 1st Day 18 21319-19214 08" 18) 1716-16219) 23 210 ‘ 
2nd Day 19) MESS 19s ASS] 20 PGs 16 7 18. 7 23: 217 7 
Vice Vic EROREIRY cgertecnte cetera Ist Day 14: WIS SAO AG 720) 1s Ge 17 TS  2 187 7 
2nd Day 1350 1594 LG On Sa 1S lds Sel Ga9, 185 
BL SPENTIOL ci-col sans Cones) ee Ist Day 14 eG On 47) 125 95 j 
secre 2nd Day 4. 14 MS elo) a5 125 89 
RA: Sibbitt ;)... semetaes 5 1st Day QMS 14s loyelas lie elle ie Sh Ae? 159 
2nd Day 1612) 15) 2 16 eo ae Ge OF ite 48 168 3 
We DrdSthahan) \.. tediels srcce aoe ay 1 12)15> 19, 20 16 >(7— 16 18 14 18 185 
n ay 
GSE Stevens) scan oc secre ae ae 13) 516)5 17-1413 10a, Se 13) 14 — 153 
n ay 
LACUWN ae DY OOD teosys bron cei ates 1st Day 15 WRAY e allo) alt)” IB} LZ, JS AG 22 198 
; 2nd Day 13°. 17 Goel ie dow 2 Oma ise 1A i 28 197 
Ware WHEL rte eay.cc etait vare ec Ist Day 13 5207 195 416 18 1 1 19) 72 ibs 20 210 
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HERCULES, POWDERS 


Black and Smokeless. Shotgun. fs sale da Powder & 
LORifle and Revolver Powders Blasting Supplies or Agneultural I. 
for Sporting Purposes Gonatruetont? Mining, rposes Ns 


s a4 
. 


The Four Vital Factors 


| ee gun, shell and powder—these are the four 
factors upon which depends your success at 
the traps or in the field. Not the least important 
of them is the last named — powder. You can 
make sure that this factor is right by shooting 


Infallible 


Smokeless Shotgun Powder 


Here is a powder that always runs absolutely uniform. 
The load shot today will give the same high velocity, the 
same light recoil, the same even patterns, will burn just as 
clean, as the load shot a year or two years ago. 

And this matter of uniformity in powder is one that should 
not be passed over lightly. You know the difference that 
a strange gun will make in shooting, a strange club in golf, 
a strange racketintennis. A strange powder, or a powder 
that varies in quality, has the same‘effect. 

Get used to shooting Infallible. The next time you 
order shells tell your dealer you want Infallible Powder. 
You will get it. 


HERCULES POWDER CO, 


Wilmington, Delaware 


‘ 
my i Z, 
Met : yl am Ung ENG 
( it awl gi A ~ 7 
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2nd Day 107 Seltfeee oe LO LO 
Ist Day aorta ~ 13 
2nd Day ee Omen uanLi7. 16 
1st Day - 

2nd Day Toy GO 424 
lst Day 7, 6s. 191s) 5b 
2nd Day UGee Ow OR ls 816 
1st Day Ge 14515 16: 14 

, 2ndDay 

Ist Day een les 19) 19 
2nd Day OS ee ie 19. 17 


*Professionals. 


J.S. Boa, Pro., Montreal 
E, G. White, Pro., Ottawa 


F. Fay, Pro., Chicopee Falls, Mass. ...... 


R. Day, Pro., London 


J. Jennings, Todmorden, Ont. 


W.E. Corfield, Utica,N.Y. . 
J. E. Howland, Ogdensburg, N 


W.R. Patrick, Grouvenor, N. Y. 


C.H. Burr, Montepelier, V. T. 
Jas. H. Maher, Montreal .... 
W. P. Twigg, St. Albans, V. T. 
W.H. Ewing, Montreal 
Chas. Aubin, Montreal 
Robt. Lewis, Montreal 


B. Beattie, Ottawa.......... 
A.S. Head, St. Albans, V. T. . 
A. W. Throop, Ottawa 


V.V. Rogers, Ottawa 


Geo. O’Connor, Ottawa ..... 
Geo. Esdale, Ottawa 
J.J. Heney, Ottawa 


Jas. Clarke, Lachine, Que. ... 
R. A. Sibbitt, Ottawa 


R. B. Hutchison, Montreal 
Thos. Westlake, Montreal 


Kavie Honard, Montreal 
H. N. Pyle, Montreal 
W. S. Strachan, Montreal 
T. Ruel, Montreal 


R. R. Montbriant, Montreal 
J. E. Brown, Ottawa 
C. H. Stevens, St. Albans 
D. J. Kearney, Montreal 
T. B. Greene, Ottawa 
A. Dey, Montreal 
T. O. Lyall, Montreal 


H.B. Moulton, Montepelier, V. T 


G. E. McGrath, Montepelier, V. T. 


Each day’s score at 250 targets 
Total score at 


=e) @ ka, were 


Miimeuve © \e)ola (wireva 
ee 


Raleucas, Lachine tOue.c. cys aerosol eo ea Re Eto lee ial ator 


o)<a./a fore a\fe (eb (0/0 6/0 00) '6/'0) 0.6.6 one 0! = 0) ss) lie @) dies af ee euwis © 


W. H. Green, Odgensburg, N. Y. 


236 1 Gua tS). Sat 2 17 SA. 207 
DY 15 Sah, 7, 19) eS 213 
DIAG walGa lS Loe ieee 214 
20 “16, 18 VIS = 9) SaaS 186 
FA. WMS 15y. 16a-4l Salome 209 
D187 © 17 ol ae 20 203 
165815. 18 SA oO ae) 200 
18) 19>) M519) ValGr ele ae 219 
19) 19 19S L7 LSr es: 224 223 
Montreal Gun Club Cham- 
500 targets pionship. 100 Birds. 
461 JS’ Boas Pro. eee eee 97 
442 Bay! oe horteent aren wae chore 84 
414 ExGi White; Pro... ae 83 
aie 
387 Re Day.;Procss “ate ou 74 
451 H. BsMoulton)..22 eee 94 
442 JAB. Jennings). sone 89 
428 JInEe Howland). 0%) saree 86 
427 WIE AUrICK: .n< stouen et eee 85 
427 INGW selUbT OOD! sisc/-:st «ne eee 84 
423 Wee Ewing eon os ca ase 84 
419 WiPYEWIggi oo. de Coens 83 
417 W. BCorfield: % <7): 0 cece 83 
415 GPe Birr te sc oper orerae 81 
412 Geo O7@onnorae. «se aoe 81 
411 Jas. Maher.) qe. = cee 81 
399 Chas: Aubinit =.0) 4.9. @ebe 81 
395 ViVi Rogers" met cts ee 79 
395 (A SoH ead Saree cess cereinerate 79 
372 Robt. ewis:.s. 5.5 sae Tie 
369 BYBeattie. <i sen presente 72 
367 IReAYSibbittiis. > oe kee 68 
347 Geos Esdale: = 75.03) ~ ase eek 68 
335 J.J. Hieney =: nb, oe, teen 66 
318 Jas. Glarke:{\., Geyseceus acne ene 59 
327 
Shot at Broke Total 
Ist Day 
2nd Day 250° 207 207 
Ist Day 250 200 
2nd Day 200 
Ist Day 11745) 88 
2nd Day 150 103 191 
Ist Day 85 69 
2nd Day 150 117 186 
Ist Day 
2nd Day 250 186 186 
Ist Day 250 185 1 
2nd Day 185 
Ist Day 125 95 
2nd Day 125 89 184 
1st Day 250 178 
2nd Day 178 
1st Day 
2nd Day 250 172 172 
1st Day 200 169 
2nd Day 169 
1st Day 225 153 
2nd Day 153 
1st Day 250 138 
2nd Day 138 
Ist Day 205 129 
2nd Day 129 
Ist Day 
2nd Day 125 99 99 
1st Day 185 128 
2nd Day 128 


Ross Rifle Tee 


is persistent —! 


The King’s Prize at Bisley was 
won twice in the last three years 


with Ross Rifles. 
Every long range rifle competition 
in which Ross Rifles have been 


used has added new laurels to the 
records of the ‘‘Ross” Rifle Co. 


In the hunting field in Canada, the Un- 
ited States, Africa, India, Australia, 
etc., the Ross Sporting Rifle is recogniz- 
ed leader of all modern high power rifles. 


Now it’s the Ross .22 


Cadet McWilliams of Calgary has 
just won.in London, Eng., the 
Championship at the Imperial Ca- 
det Competition in which the Can- 
adian team carried off every first 
prize but one. 


They used the Ross .22 which is now in the hands 
of the trade, and which we recommend as a re- 
| liable, safe and most accurate weapon 
of all Ross Rifles. Ross Cadet 
ROSS “TUCK” Follows the Users Rifles sell at "$12.00, other 
models from $25.00. Full ill- 


ustrated catalogue on request. 


Ross Rifle Co. Quebe, Que. | 


Chief Wolseley, Penalized for taking afternoon tea 


CANADIAN INDIANS TOURNAMENT 


At Niagara-on-the-Lake, June 27 to July Ist 


The ninth call of the High Chief of the Canadian Indians for the Annual ‘Council of Cheer’ and “tourney of 
skill’? at Niagara-on-the-Lake was responded to most heartily. More than a score of Chiefs, some from far distant 
tepees, and many of their friends and admirers, assembled at the regular meeting place during the week of June 
28th, not merely to demonstrate to the High Chief that they can “‘hurl the true javelin and bend the strong bow” 
but first and foremost ‘‘to furget the home labors and worries, and spell a brief season of joy all their own.’”” While 
a few of the braves may have been a little disappointed with their own demonstration of skill. not one returned 
home but was Pioron atic satisfied with social enjoyment and pleased with the good-fellowship that always prevails 
when the Canadian Indians assemble for their annual Pow Wow. 

The tournament opened on Saturday, June 27th, with five twenty-bird events in which more than twenty 
shooters participated. This was only preliminary day and the scores did not count towards winning any of the 
trophies. Chief Young Eagle (W. T. Ely) Chief Riverdale (J. E. Jennings) and J. H. Noel of Nashville, Tenn., 
tied for high honors each breaking 89 out of a possible 100. 

While the weather was not ideal, the shooting conditions were above the average throughout most of the 
tournament as indicated by the large number of high scores. Out of sixty-five entries in the regular events twenty- 
three broke more than 90 per cent. 

.. For the big day of the tournament, Tuesday, June 30th, when the “Indians” appeared in costume, for the 
Tribe Shoot the weather could not have been better. The group photograph and some of the individual photo- 
graphs, reproductions of which appear herewith, give a fair idea of the elaborate costumes worn. High Chief Tiny 
with his war paint and elaborate head dress was a conspicuous figure in the group while Chief Short Wings’ beauti- 
fully beaded costume was much admired: Chief Long Talk, High Chief of the American Indians, was the re- 
cipient of many compliments on his splendid appearance in the native costume. As the Chiefs marched on the 
pronuds and lined up for a photograph it was difficult to believe that one was not in the presence of a tribe of real 

ndians. 

Following the tribe shoot a special dinner for the Indians was served at the Queen’s Royal and on the same 
evening the annual Pow Wow was held in the pavilion adjoining. The chief feature of this was the presentation of 
the prizes and trophies won during the first two days of the tournament. Chief Long Talk, High Chief of the 
American Indians, who always receives a hearty welcome from the Canadian Indians, presented the trophies, 
assisted by High Chief Tiny. ; 

Seldom, if ever, has such a magnificent display of trophies been offered for competition. Conspicuous among 
them was the Butt trophy, presented by Henry Butt, Esq., of Western Super-Ware, England. This is a handsome 
and expensive solid silver Candelabra, beyond doubt the finest trophy ever offered for competition in Canada. 
It is open to Canadian Indians only and is given for a handicap event of fifty targets. The event was shot off on the 
closing day of the tournament, the handicap being based on the previous two days’ record. In this year’s com- 
petition there was a tie between J. E. Jennings and Phil Wakefield. In shooting off the tie the former won, the 
scores being 24 and 22 respectively out of 25. To become the property of any member the Butt trophy must be 
woneaae times in succession and five times in all. The previous winners are A. E. Millington, T. Haughton and F. 

. Watson. 

_ Another beautiful trophy is the Toronto Cup, open to all Canadian amateurs. This is for the grand aggregate 
ir all regular events during the tournament. This year the competition resulted in a tie between Walter Ely and 
cI. D. Bates, each breaking 324 out of 350. As Mr. Bates had left before the tie was discovered the cup will go to 
Walter Ely. Previous winners of the Toronto Cup are Walter Ewing in 1906, T. M. Craig 1907, Geo. Beatty 
1908, J. E. Jennings 1909, Rowland Day 1910, and J. E. Jennings for the years 1911, 1912 and 1913. 

The Queen’s Royal Hotel Cup for best five man amateur team, residents of the same city or town, was won by 
otanley Gun Club, No. | team. Stanley Gun Club No. 2 team won second place in this contest and the National 
Gun Club third. 

Five medals presented by T. D. McGaw, (Chief Occanachee) also go to the winning team. 

Five medals presented by W. H. Gooderham ( Chief Wolseley) go to the second team and five silver pewters 
presented by the tribe to the third team. 

Among the amateurs Major Singer of St. Catharines made the longest continuous run, 68, and is the winner 
cf{the Ewing trophy. 


a 
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INFALLIBLE SINGLE TRIGGER 


FOR DOUBLE GUNS : GU ARANTEED FOR- 
Fits any Gun, Old or New $ EVER. 


Price - $15.00 Ag 
Special, 25.00 /. 
ABSOLUTELY PERFECT ~ 

In use everywhere on 9 a 
every make of — ; 
gun NOT A F 
but an NOSOLUTE. NECESSITY to produce 5 
100 PER CENT results) When ordering a gun Specify its 
being equipped with the INFALLIBLE. This Single Trigger 1s 
in use now On more than 40 makes of guns. If you already 
have a gun, send us the stock and we will equip it. 

Don’t Buy Any Gun or Single Trigger 


before you get our catalog and you will get some vaiuable 
pointers. 


LANCASTER ARMS CO., Lancaster, Pa. 


lubricates properly the sensitive mechanism. 
With perfect action the reel never fails at a 
critical moment. ‘*3in One" wont gum, dry § ©) 
out, contains no acid. ‘*3 in Oue” prevents 
rust on every part, add- 


ing years to the life, and 

REAL brightness to the beauty 

of even the finest. Good 

for the rod too—preserves 

io REEL the wood, promoting plia- 

i) bility—protects the metal. 

Good for fisher also—the 

OIL delicate, pleasant odor 

keeps off mosquitos. 

Try it. All dealers. Trial bottle sent free, 
Write to 

Three in One Oil Co. 


55 New St. 
New York’ City 
— 


AMC 


The “BAYARD” Semi-Automatic Rifle 


THE *“‘BAYARD"’ AUTO-COCKING AND EJECTING SEMI-AUTOMATIC RIFLE, 22 CAL. 
YOU PULL THE TRIGGER, THE BAYARD DOES THE REST 


Weight 3% Ibs. Price $8.00 Each. 
50 Cartridges Free 


The Bayard is positively the best 22 calibre rifle for your home; safe, sure and accurate. 
the gun and throws out the empty shell, leaving it ready for the next shot. 
cleaning, oiling, ete. All parts are interchangeable. 
Barrel is fitted with an adjustable target rear sight. 


When you shoot the cartridge the recoil cocks 
The rifle can be taken apart in less than two minutes for 
An easily adjusted Safety Catch permits the rifle to be locked when loaded. The 
Owing to its long range and its great accuracy, the Bayard, Rifle recommends itself 
for target practice and small game shooting. Length over all 88} inches. Length of Barrel, 19 inches. W eight. 33 lbs. Write for descrip 


tive booklet. Sent, express charges paid, to your nearest express office on receipt of price, including fifty C Cartridges with each Rifle. 


McGILL CUTLERY CO., Reg’d.. P.O. Box 580, Montreal, Can. 


Smokeless Powders 


These are the powders preferred by best 
shooters at the traps and in the field. 
They are unrivalled for velocity, 
pattern and uniformity. BALLIS- 
< MI TITE and NEW EMPIRE Smoke- 
A VI \ \e My less Powders can be had in 
Dh j\\ HH 


any shell. loaded in 
TE 


: i HAN Wy iN aK Canada. 
SE 


uy , WN 


From left to right; T. Haughton, J. E. Jennings, F. S. Wright, S. G. Vance, Walter Ely 


Major Singer is also the winner of the Harry D. Kirkover trophy for high average among the amateurs in 
events 1, 2 and 3 first day and events 2, 3, 4 and 5, second day. In these events he broke 107 out of 120. J 

The Jennings Cup for high average of regular events, second and third days, was won by W. H. Joselin, 
(Chief Scarboro) with a score of 145 out of 150. ; : ate L 

The Fox trophy presented by Chief Hill-Climber for the Canadian Indian winning high average for the entire 
tournament (excepting practice day and five-man team) went to J. E. Jennings. ‘ ; 

The Remington trap gun given for high amateur for the first day was won by J. H. Noel of Nashville, Tenn., 
whe very Scnerously. offered it for the Canadian Indian winning high average on the third day. The honors fell to 

. H. Joselin. 

E. Twenty beautiful cut glass bowls with the figure of an Indian’s head on the bottom were presented to the high 
man in each of the twenty regular events, no two to go to one man. Following are the winners: | H. Smith, F. A. 
Dolson, Major Singer, J. H. Noel, Walter Ely, H. D. Bates, T. Haughton, H. D. Kirkover, Phil Wakefield, F. S. 
Wright, J. W. Broderick, S. G. Vance, W. H. Joselin, Walter Thompson, Geo. Vivian, T. Taylor, J. Vance, J. 
Harrison, J. E. Jennings and M. Goodale. : ; : ; : 5 as 

The Canadian Indian two man team championship resulted in a tie between Joselin and Aid, and Vivian and 
Fox, each team breaking 48 out of 50. In shooting off the tie both teams fell below this score. -Joselin and Aid 
broke 46 while Vivian and Fox broke only 38. Suitable trophies donated by Chiefs Paper Maker and Live Bird 
were presented to the winning teams. : : ; . 

In the tribe shoot, Olympic rules, Chief Young Eagle (Walter Ely) won with a score of 24 out of 25 with Chief 
Powder Monkey (Phil Wakefield) a close second breaking 22. The first prize was a shield donated by Chief Tiny 
and the second a cup by Chief Sign Maker. 4 ; 

In the special fifty bird event on the second day J. Ebberts broke the possible while F. S. Wright, J. E. 
Jennings and J. H. Noel tied for second place, each breaking 49. : . 

_ The special event on the third day was 25 pairs of doubles, which proved a most interesting contest. F.S. 

Wright and J. E. Jennings tied for first place, breaking 38 each. F. W. Watson was a close second with 37 while 
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Chief Young Eagle, High Scribe of the Canadian Indians 
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The Safest Breech: 
Loading Gun Built! 


For ducks, geese, foxes, trap shooting 
and all-long range shooting, use our 
famous | 2 gauge guns as illustrated. 
For snipe, quail, partridge, wood- 
cock, squirrels, rabbits, etc., our 
16 and 20 gauge guns are smal- 
ler and lighter—handle quicker 
and with wonderful precision. 
You can use 234 inch 
shells and good, stiff 
loads in the 6-shot 16 or 
the exquisite new 5-shot 
20-gauge repeater. 


12-16-20 Gauge 
Hammerless 
Repeating 
Shotguns 


Grade "A" 


12 Ga. , $22.60 


16 or 20 Ga. 
$24.00 


They have Solid Top —a 
thick steel wall of protection 
that also keeps out rain, 
snow, dirt, leaves, twigs and 
sand. Side Ejection (away 
from your face and eyes). 
Matted Barrel—a great con- 
venience in quick sighting— 
costs extra on any other 
standard grade pump gun. 
Press-Button Cartridge Re- 
lease—to remove loaded cartridges 
quickly from magazine. Double 
Extractors — they pull any shell. 
Six quick shots. Take-Down 
Feature—for convenient carrying 
andcleaning. Trigger and Ham- 
mer Safety —adouble guardagainst 
accidental firing. Solid Steel 

Breech —the receiver absolutely 

solid steel at rear as well as on top. 


You will like to shoot this hand- 
somest,best designed, mostefficient 
pump gun—it’s the safest breeche 
loading gun built, 

Send 3c postage for new big cata- 
logue of all Marlin repeating 
rifles and shotguns. Do it now! 


The Marlin Firearms ©. 


67 Willow Street, New Haven, Conn. 


PT 
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Hand Made Bullets 


And hand-loaded shells are almost invariably used 
by expert target shooters. “These clean-cut bullets 
with unitorm powder charges give better results 
than factory ammunition. 

Why don't you reload your shells? There’s lots of 
enjoyment in this work; you do better shooting than 
with factory cartridges; you shoot twice as much at 
less expense. 


Doesit pay? You can 
reload 100 .32-40 smoke- 
less short range cCart- 
ridges (buying the bul- 
lets) in half an hour at 
a total expense of 77c.; 
casting the bullets your- 
self, 38c.; the new fac- 
tory cartridges cost you 
: $2.52 per 100. 

We furnish moulds and hand-cast bullets in sur- 
prising varicty—flat point and square nose bullets 
to cut full clean holes in target—sharp point, round 
and hollow point bullets—hollow base, square base 
or gas-check base bullets—bullets for all require- 
ments. For 8 stamps postage we mail the Ideal 
Hand Book which tells about all bullets, powder 
measures, loading and reloading of rifle, pistol and 
shotgun shells. 160 pages. Send for it today. 


Lhe Marlin Firearms Co. 


Willow Street, New Haven, Conn. 


that has heretofore character- 
ized certain foreign made guns 
will be tound in THE FOX—with 
the added advantage of a lock mech- 
anism simpler than any gun made— 
either foreign or domestic. 
If you want a gun to be proud 
of—in every respect—buy the 


T tes careful hand-workmanship 


“The Finest Gun in the World” 


And you need not buy a FOX until 
vou know all about it. Examine it 
at your dealers. Handle it. Test its 
shooting accuracy. Read the FOX 
GUARANTEE. Understand what 
FOX PROOF means. Any grade of 
FOX equipped with a FOX EJEC- 
TOR, from $45 to $200, is 

The Greatest Possible Gun Value 

For The Money 
If your dealer cannot supply you, write 


direct for the new Catalog containing pic- 
tures of all FOX GUNS ard full descriptions. 


CETL ERR EE 


Sy 


The a. H. Fox Gun Company 
4688 N. 18th ST. PHILADELPHIA 


REY 


From left to right: Geo. Vivian, Tom Marshall, E. J. Marsh, Stevens, Phil Wakefield 


Ely, Vivian and Noel each broke 36. In this event L. German, professional, shooting for DuPont, broke 43 whilé 
Tom Marshall for the Remington U. M. C. broke 39. ‘ 

A beautiful cut glass trophy was presented to Mr. German, high average among the professionals in the re- 

sales and special events. His marvellous shooting was the big feature of the tournament and was watched with the 

eenest of interest. In the regular events he broke 346 out of 350, making a straight run of 144. J. R. Taylor, 
shooting for Winchester, was second high professional with a record of 337 out of 350. The other professionals 
present were G. M. Dunk and J. S. Boa for the Dominion Cartridge Co., O. R. Dickey for Parker gun and U. S. 
Cartridge, W. B. Darton for Marlin, T. Marshall for Remington U. M. C., F. Fay for Stevens Arms, Carl Moore for 
Hercules Powder, H. E. Young for U. S. Cartridge and R. Day for Nobel’s. 

J.H. Noel of Nashville was high amateur for both the first and third days, and W. H. Joselin of Torontofor 
the second day. 5; 

lor the entire tournament, regular events, F. S. Wright of South Wales, N. Y. was high amateur with a score 
of 326 out of 350. Ely and Bates with 324 each, Noel 323, and Wakefield, Jennings, Vivian and Major Singer, 322 
each, were close competitors for the honor. : 

Canadian Black Bird targets made by Nelson Long of Hamilton were used throughout the tournament. A 
large number of the American visitors remarked that they had never shot at more satisfactory targets. 

The Canadian Indians are to be congratulated upen the immense success attending their ninth annual Pow 
Wow and credit is due especially to Chiefs Tiny and Young Eagle to whose efforts and unflagging interest much of 
this success is to be ascribed. The organization has a total membership of sixty, ten new members being admitted 
at the annual meeting held during the tournament. - ; 


Following are the scores. 
REGULAR EVENTS 


Ist Day U7 ay feed | i kl Ope lig eae Sel ze | (6) 200 163 
G. J. Tuckett, Rochester, N.Y. . 2nd Day 12S Seal el ieee 75 62 
3rd Day ee 2 pot A wes 75 61 


High Chief Tiny (Canadian Indians) and High Chief Long (American Indians) 
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This beautifully I pau B.S.A. Rifle has a 30in. se barrel, 
which gives the .22 high power bullet the enormous velocity 
of 3,000 feet per “second (300 f.s. more than any other 
existing rifle).. It groups at 200 yards into 4in.!!! 

The Rifle is fitted with a covered caterpillar foresight, a B.S.A. No. 8 aperture 
backsight (with small sporting eyepiece) and with an Italian heart walnut pistol- 
hand ‘‘dream”’ stock. ‘The action is the most rapid single shot in the world. 


THE BIRMINGHAM SMALL ARMS COMPANY LIMITED, BIRMINGHAM, ENG. 
For fully illustrated leaflet No. 12, write now to— 


U.S. Representative: HENRY SMAIL, 82 Duane Street, NEW YORK CITY. y 


: 
Jearn, TRARPSH@TING 


The Sport Alluring or 


te i Tae ee 


HE strict enforcement of 
game laws Is causing 


hunters to turn to Trap- rage 
shooting. The flying clays 


Sia oo Z i 


are as perplexing to field shots as WRITE FOR BOOKLET 
the swilftest birds. “The Sport Alluring’ for men or “Diana of the 
Traps’’ for women, describe trapshooting and 

i tell how to become an expert. Get in the game 
Trapshooting trains men and wom- = 4”: Ae aS ae eee 
en to;shoot. Expert instruction, RN eee LO . ciara 
rivalry on the “firing line’ andrec- DU PONT POWDER CO. 
ognition of good shooting make it Established 1802 


**The, Sport Alluring.” Wilmington, - Delaware 
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es eAIds horonto iat eee 
C.H. Durand, Toronto §:2:.2.. 
J. Ponnstortier... 2 pete eee ee 
A.S. Woodruff, St. Catharines .. 


*J. R. Taylor, Columbus, Ohio .. 


*G.M. Dunk, Toronto 


*O.R. Dickey, Boston, Mass. ... 


G. G. Gordon, Toronto 


H. D. Bates, Ridgetown 
H. D. Kirkover, Buffalo 


J.H. Maher, Montreal 


*J.S. Boa, Montreal 


*W.B. Darton, Portland, Me ... 


W. T. Ely, Toronto 


S. G. Vance, Tillsonburg 


F.S. Wright, South Wales, N. Y.. 


J. E. Jennings, Toronto 


T. Haughton, Toronto 


*T. Marshall, Keithsburg, Ill. ... 


G. L. Vivian, Toronto 


*F. Fay, Chicopee Falls, Mass. . . 
*Carl Moore, Pittsburg, Pa .... 
*H.E. Young, Pittsburg, Pa. ... 
J.H. Noel, Nashville, Tenn. ... 
*HaDay,itonden; Ont oa... 
J. Vance, Dillsonburg®...... ..- 
TPltayloruillsonburnges ao. ere 
J. Payne, Tillsonburg ......... 
J2Ebberts;, Buitalo;N. Yer... s- 
Major Singer, St. Catharines .... 


ne PaPabneriGalt Ont. <20 ae 


O. E. McGaw, Toronto ..:.... 
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Make this Season’s Hunting and Tar- 


get Record 
better than 
any you ever 
achieved be- 
fore. 


By equipping 
your rifle with 


LYMAN 
SIGHTS 


You will greatly increase your shooting 
efficiency and hunting results. 


Write today for the new. Lyman C atalog and learn 
what eminent hunters and marksmen say regarding 
the value ot Lyman Sights. You will also find num- 
erous articles full of interesting and instructive in- 
formation written by well-known ordinance experts 
and sportsmen. Contains descriptions and illustra- 
tions of Lyman Sights for every purpose and every 
gun. 


Send for your copy today 
THE LYMAN GUN SIGHT | 
CORPORATION 
Dept. C, Middlefield, Conn. 


Here’s oil that keeps guns and rifles in per- 
fect condition. Dissolves the residue of all 
black and smokeless powders, including Cordite. 

Acts instantly—stops corrosive action—posi- J 
tively removes and prevents rust and cuts off 
dirtand gum. The wonderful properties of 


MARBL sh ES SOLVENT. OIL 


make it an absolute necessity to every gun owner. It's 
a perfect lubricant and polish as well as a rust prevent- 
ative. 2-oz. bottle 25c; 6-oz. can 50c. Postage 10c extra. 
Direct by mail if your dealer hasn't it. Write today 
for free trial bottle. Mention your dealer's name. Ask 
for catalog Marble’s 60 specialties tor sportsmen. 
MARBLE ARMS & MFG. CO. 
£97 Delta Ave., Gladstone, Mich. 
121 


GUARANTEED 


Germinable Wild Rice Seed 


Shipped wet packed in Spagnum 

Moss as recommended by the 

: Department of Agriculture. 

Guaranteed Germinable. Supply 

limited. Place order promptly to 
avoid disappointment. 


R. H. CAMPBELL, KEENE, ONT. 


PAL The Trane 


L, E. WASHBURN, Rochester, 

N.Y., writes in the May issue of a 

Leading Sporting Magazine: 
““Now a word about the small gauge at 
the trap. Previously I used a 12 gauge, 
pump pattern, but the 20 gauge appeal- 
ed to me because of the weight, and last 
fall I purchased what to me seemed the 
right one, namely, a 20 gauge Lefever. I 
have had the pleasure of trying out this 
gun at the trap, and find my score was 
far better than with the I2 gauge, and 
no headache after the day’s shoot.” 


This recommendation is unsolicited 
and this ad. may surprise Mr. 
Washburn. 


LEFEVER 


SHOT GUNS 


You'll like the balance of the 20 Gauge 


It never seems to drag and you 
pride yourself holding where you 
expected. 


The "SRP ER VERS 20; Gage “is.-a 
Gentleman’s Gun and one that the 
Ladies like. It wasn’t designed 
hurriedly and none of them are 
built hurriedly. 


We'll--_.e you 
the Single Trig- 
ger. It.can be put on your old gun. 


Send for catalogue today. 
name of dealer. Ask abc: 


Lefever Arms Company 
20 Maltbie Street, Syracuse, N.Y. 


From left to right, Chiefs Pocohola, Talking Water, Short Wing, Great Westfelt, Dom. Cart., 
Waggon Maker, Killarney, Canuck, Scarboro, Silver Locks, River Dale, Per Lib, Young Eagle, Powder 
Monkey, Tiny, Long Talk, Paper Maker, Wolseley, Sign Maker, Lion Face, Hill Climber, Chief Make- 
Em- Yell standing at the rear. 


3rd Day 12 10 6 9 10 47 

Ist Day 15s AOS 19.19 1S" aS ss aA ee 161 

Pi JeBooth, morontoy...cw a: . oe 2nd Day 12 31335 185 10) 12. = 60 
3rd Day bee (8 We ea Fea 55 

AMC rags VOLOMEO ty 6 cninicue siete. Ist Day 13°, 10 243) S29 166-12 12 OO ers 113 
2nd Day 7 9 10 9 10 45 

BAA. PDolsonsnGhatham)” fe. 42. Ist Day 18) $20 BQ05 1S aie eld) 18, C06 Fels eels 175 
2nd Day 15, Sl4 Seo elise eS: 69 

ELaSmitheGhatham .cee sacs. Ist Day 19% 19.520 18-17 S207 -18) 16. AG SAS 181 
2nd Day 45 gals eal Sk 69 

Ist Day 19, 514° 215%) 18) ae eee a eS 157 

F. N.C. Jerald, 2nd Day IPP yal ya ee WO STS yeaa (a) 65 
NiagaraiealissIN.oY. Usicceres « 3rd Day 1A eS les tel 64 

Ist Day 19° S19 SSIS es1S = 28) Oly ead d se 1S el SiG 176 

W.P. Thomson, Boston, Mass... 2nd Day 14.135 Seb ele 71 
3rd Day 13S 13> 124 66 

FIA se punVale: .6 << s ceals meee sees es Ist Day 13) 213) 1Oe 1 Seel7 lS 41 el ese 163 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. : 

Ist Day Lt tie Ase oe hoe loro was clas eke 134 

D. J.C. Munro, Thorold ....... 2nd Day 12-203" Slat 8 14 58 
3rd Dav 9 S Sse ke 7 49 

. Ist Day 10°. 07% 16S chor 19 1S 6 eel ieee 159 

Py Pe Ox. MOLOMCO aielise ot ete he 2nd Day LSS eave Sn) 62 
3rd Day 10 4 60 


Chiefs Wolseley, Short Wing, Paper Maker and Sign Maker 
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HIGH GRADE RIFLES 


Less Than Manufacturer’s Cost 
Automatic, $18.00. Repeating, $14.50 


The hardest shootin 
them C.O.D. while they last.: 


STANDARD ARMS MANUFACTURING CO. 


New Improved Repeating and Automatic Standard 
Rifles. 
Guaranteed to be as represented or money refunded. 


and most accurate sporting rifle made. 
Full particulars on request. 


High Power—25, 30, 35 Caliber. 


Orders with remittance have preference, but we will send 
Parts for these guns will be furnished at all times. 


Dept. 5. WILMINGTON, DEL. 


1 NES 


catch and hold any fish that attempt to take it. 
a real dependable lure give the Captor a trial and 
vinced of its superiority over all other lures. 
enjoy real game fishing 
catalog—or send $1.00 ) for regular finish—$1.25 for luminous 
finish—state s: 
51% in. for Musxalonge. 


5820 S. Wentworth Ave. 


“THE CAPTOR” 


(PAT. PENDING ) 


The New Artificial Weedless Floating Bait 


THE CAPTOR—the invention of J. B. Fischer ot Chicago, 


is the only perfect weedless floating lure, designed to 
if you want 
be con- 
If you want to 


get a Captor—uwrile today for Free 


-- wanted, 4 in. for Bass, 5 in. for Pickerel, 


THE FISCHER-SCHUBERTH CO. 
Chicago, Ill 


a = —= 


The British 
Miniature Rifle 


By W. W. GREENER 


™ O many books have been written upon rifle 
shooting that one might think that everything 
that could be said on the subject had been 
repeated again and again; but the advance 
|| made in miniature rifle shooting during the past 
| few years has been so great that the author ventures 
'\| to think that this book contains much that is new, 
||| and will be welcomed by the tyro and expert rifle- 
|| shot. The following subjects are dealt with: 


The Rifle Club Movement; The 
Choice of a Rifle; Sights; The Cart- 
ridge Question; Ranges and Tar- 
gets; Etc. 

| Primarily written with a view to advising the novice 
|| and also as a help to the expert, the author endeav- 


| ors to answer a few questions that daily arise in the 
art of rifle-shooting. 


|| 101 Pages Fully Illustrated - Price 45c. 


} (Sent postpaid on receipt of price) 


Book Dept., Rod and Gun in Canada 
| WOODSTOCK, ONTARIO 


Tolton’s Made-to-Order Shirts 


Put you off to a good start 


The satisfaction experienced by putting on one of our 
perfect fitting shirts wi'l influence for good everything 


you do throughout the day. 
Sampies ard prices on request. 
HARRY TOLTON, - 


BERLIN, ONT. 


He got his Deer with the 


MAXIM SILENCER CO. w=5 
65 Huyshope Ave., Hartford, Conn. | 


MAXIM SILENCER 


“T got a deer this season which I would not have 
got ifit had not been for your Maxim Silencer. It 
happened like this.”’ 

This is the beginning of one of the many inter- 
esting experiences with the Maxim Silencer told 
by sportsmen in our Booklet. Write for a free 
copy—it wi'l open your eyes to the wonderful 


possibilities of noiseless shooting. 


The Maxim Silencer is an aid to marksmanship. 
The Silencer robs the gun of its ““kick’’ anc stops 
flinching. 
dn the fields, woods, backyard you can shoot 
ithout noise. You can practice anytime, any- iy A 
ai re Without creating a disturbance. ; 
Ask your dealer for a Silencer. If he has 
none, tell us his name and we will see that 
you are supplied. Write for Booklet today. 


Notice the scores made -at 
Niag ara-on-the-Lake, June 

July 1, atour Blac :k Birds. 
a fere is a reason why you 
should use Canadian Black 
Bird targets. (Automatic and 
Practice traps. ) 


Nelson Long, 68 Burlington St. 
West, Hamilton, Ont. 
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Ist Day 20.19.20" -20..20:720.. -202)20-— 20:19 198 
*].. German, Aberdeen, Md...... 2nd Day ily lisys ails tay iss : 75 
3rd Day U3 bot sy ys I a I) 73 
Ist Day Mig tome 9) od'9) 71 
W.H. Joselin, Toronto .....°>... 2nd Day UP Ue ei Ba) oat Fy ag WN 73 
See a area i 
.R. Samuels, Toronto 2nd Day C 52 
+ 3rd Day 13-212" 9—.'S 
F. W. Watson, Hamilton ....... 2nd Day 12a aes) 14. 67 
3rd Day SUN gore a Vins 2 aa bee WS) 64 
A: JofelfersEdmonton=2 2. o.....: 2nd Day Ay A415 tA! A14 71 
3rd Day 14-15 fA 14 yt 69 
J.J. Hann, Watertown, N.Y. ... 2nd Day (2ael3 Ss VA as 15 1268 
he ensnodeniclor ts cireicnecrse ieee 2nd Day 15 15 14 14 14 72 
Hogarths .Onroutol te ate eter = 3rd Day UP a ASI 6 a a 62 
Tig we eee ote Matta ote ae attketobeks ole 3rd Day Th Os Se eres I ee 5s 
Percy MacMartin, Toronto ..... 3rd Day TAY AS44138 62 
VOR (2) Oaeaiet ee Site Rea Bete ei at aie 3rd Day iPS sees 51 
INAIEN conten See ats see oes 3rd Day 10 89> 2 SLO tO 51 
M.E.Goodale, Hamilton ...... 3rd Day eed) ele el eer: 61 
EXE! SpringersWoronto.<.. ....- 3rdDay Lites soe ome Ps 63 
ie Larnisonyborontos yi. a 3rdDay fOn Ae a2 61 
BOWltODe aio. cick Nene eee ne 3rdDay 2 le A A 62 
EVUNS DELIV) oie ars erate te ae 3rdDay (es 14 4 1S 67 
WVISTINGI ote ocean cheseserenere ames 3rdDay tORset 39> aoe LO A4 
INOREDE see creatine, Ore) ele thee cee 3rd Day Ot Om LZ) 8a" 6 45 
GIS IN GERD cco. tet en erotne 3rd Day 13) Os en Oe N14 58 
*Professionals. 


Special Event, Second Day, 50 Targets. 


Shot at 15 15 20 Broke . Shotiattd5; > 15...20-— Broke 
Gi Ru Cketts;. ma. ces eet tay AE eG AGI EE wAlGh Wariner sccasieins 11 13 ly, Ad) 
GER Durand ..- 2... seem 12 Ty 17 AQn Waki JOSelinusteree vast ene 14 15 19 48 
5A fool SiGe Ste aul (0) Ca Ao Ree Re iere teeharo lets TS 15s p20 AG =Guivin Dunks. 2 cn Hote oe 11 13% 14 38 
#O. ReDickéy = sesss Shetds ae 13 15 19 AT SEW A) AnCONG ian 2 eter 14 L5G 20) 49 
Heb sKarkovierstt..)..eechtiese 15 14 18 A/a Vie bela Hee mickels Peete Chto 13 14 19 46 
<2) [ig Sal Bo eee A me Remap hake aad 14 1A S20 ASS TLD BALES tar eee ero LS SS) aes 44 
Ailsa 12 Oh Nigga iene i IAS Reo 14 14 19 NPAT CE NEN oe ea ae a eee LA NTS) 8 47 
OVINE Satire, Aa densve eeetotc te sie, eteus 15 a) 19 A OW Bid CMMID OS a os sete ace ce oye 14 15°. 20 49 
TERR ANG Nain: ete pealiniae gt ca Sell AO) AA Ee Marshall 0. oor, o cre soe 14s 1464 19 47 
Gee VLAD eye tates coe tm, us shone 14 14 18 AG) PhilWakefield ©. -S"c0 ao se 14 15 19 48 
SLEVENSe ae en emits akin hose 13 12 18 AS = 2B -ANLALSH hein eee eects 14 14 16 44 
OF Bs WE ssa Wan aie eee ecco eats ahaa has 14 14) AZ Ab- *G@arl Moore's. . oe e:athsye exccale 1 Ee St 0) 49, 
RET MOUND i rce aie ie aietes ce 1s él Slal 18 AS) CISR AN OCI cereale toys ogee 14.4 15-9120 AQ 
bad Ses) DUE hen arc Get are aetna Rewer 12 14 17 43 0 Jo Niapee fi atte ato ere 12 15 17 44. 
BRAG TOR® 3! Meera tae iet et pds. shes 15e elie ls 45) 2 PAYNE tei ies ee eran 11 LDS: 34 
A feed 4 0) 0) 2) i CP cee A See, 15 Sei bes 20 50.) BOW: Watson’ = -2is seas oe cer 14) NA 20 48 
AN OF Melton eer ee. cts gain ae Phas 15. 12 20 AG FL Germans. nee sere 14> 15, 20 49 
Ws Ee DOMISOMeaeteen ove: els a okey Vise ON SiN) AS Vo Sols ELAN Ph leave can aac Me 12 15a 20 47 
DSI. Cain Sten sas eae ie lye 17 AQIOR SPS OX ws aeta oe sit Geioeesiels UPAR i we a (7 39 
IWiajorisingena...teeic.s s+ See 15 Sele LS ASSP RAAD Olson science eile nee 14;. 15=— 19 48 
AMG mitt hiisetes siete. acetate 13> 14-20 1 Wi SN ORAS IGIS SE Rees 13 7 18 38 
J..W. Broderick ......0.+---.-% 15 130718 Nuon’ Sone, aes ar Aes 124 <3 \ SoG 
Canadian Indian Two Man Team—25 Tar¢gets. 
Total. Total 

SVOSEL Et erce yar tarat «tere SD PAT OS ard aime) daa e ys teks 23 AS SVAN Ian perce ae D5 OX snes one 23 48 
SL aie. 0 ade Sockiee 24. Dunks eee oe ath wo oes 23 A7 Wakefield ...... 20° | JOrdane ce 36s 21 46 
Vennmings ese. sa Age Widrs hey oe chee 22 46> Watsons jos a fee or WESOOUR Ee ee PAs: 45 
INGE ee side ee Dit = StEVENS Ottcicere tek: 21 AD 2Boavansee oe 21 Ralners) re 21 42 
Haughton ...-.... A Durand is 6 32 a ees 18 39) Maher Seeee eo Zile McGawe on oe ee 14 35 
suToOnISON’ 7. / 2 aa Aone Woodrum; soc caer 17 40 


Tribe Shoot (Canadian Indi 


ans only) Olympic rules. 


Ely 24, Wakefield 22, Boa, Jennings and Joselin 21 each, Aid, Watson and McGaw 20 each, Dunk, Fox, 
Singer and Stevens 19 each, Thomson, Jordan and Marsh 18 each, Vivian, Booth and Palmer 17 each, Durand 16 


Maher 15 and Woodruff 9. 


Special Event, Third Day, 25 Pairs of Doubles. 
German 43, Marshall 39, Wright and Jennings 38, Watson 37, Noel, Vivian and Ely 36, Marsh 35, Hunsberry 
34, Darton, Ebberts and Boa 33, J. R. Taylor 32, S. G. Vance, Stevens and Telfer 31, Jerald and Maher 30, Day and 
Payne 29, Bates 28, Wakefield 27, Munro, Fox and MacMartin 25, Durand and Dunk 24, Aid 23, Broderick and 


Usher 21, J. Vance 17. 


- Butt Trophy. Special Handicap. 
16 to 22 yards. Canadian Indians only. 50 Targets. 
Jennings and Wakefield 46 each, Joselin 45, Maher and Thomson 43, Watson and Vivian 42, Jordan 40, 


Stevens, Dunk and Booth 39, Ely 38, Marsh and Singer 37 


, Aid 34, Fox 33, Durand and Palmer 31. 


Five Man Team. 


Stanley Gun Club, No. 1 team—Ely 25, Jennings 24, 
10. 


Wakéfield 21, Vivian 20, Marsh 19. Total 109. 


; Stanley Gun Club, No. 2 Team—Hogarth 23, Buchanan 22, Massingham 22, Stevens 21, Alberts 20. Total 


‘National Gun Club—Durand 22, Springer 21, MacMartin 20, Aid 19, Harrison 19. Total 101. 
Balmy Beach Club—Joselin 25, Booth 19, Wase 19, Fox 18, Craig16. Total 97. 


Hamilton Gun Club—Watson 23, Thomson 22, Long 1 


9, Goodale 17, Nairn15. Total 96. 


MeNab Gun Club—Konkle 24, North 21, Boulton 19, Singer 16, Wismer 15. Total 95. 


TOURNAMENT DATES 


July 20, 21.—Annual Tournament, Regina Gun Club, 

Rosina, Sask., W. M. Van Valkenburg, Regina, 
ask. K 

Aug. 3, 4.—Telegraph League Shoot, Kamloops, B.C.» 
A. J. Macdonell, Revelstoke, B. C., Sec’y. 

Aug. 4, 5, 6, 7—Dominion of Canada Trap Shooting 
Tournament, at the Exhibition Grounds, Toronto, 
W. T. Ely, Sec’y., Imperial Bank Bldg., King 
and Sherbourne Streets, Toronto. 

Dec’ 1915, Grand International Registered Shoot 
St. Thomas, Ontario. 


Eagle Place Gun Club 


(Brantford, Ont.) 


The Eagle Gun Club held two very successful shoots 
on July 1, which were well attended. The following are 
the scores made by the members in the first event at 15 
targets for a clothes brush, donated by L. L. Miller, 
druggist, Eagle Place. 


First event: I. Moyer 9, C. Page 11, J. Stevenson 9, 
J. Dennis 13, W. Doherty 10, R. Larnfden 10, T. Do- 
herty 9, W. Scot 10, H. Bowden 11, R. H. Martin 9, 
J. MclIsaac 12, J. Williams 10, J. Bowden 10, R. Fowler: 
9. Won by J. Dennis. 
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CD AEN TD GING ING CAIN ADO: ols 


aa Rifle now and get used to it. We ee | 
GUNS AND RIFLES 


including the .280 ROSS, the finest big game rifle made: 
35 caliber REMINGTON High Power 
Pump Rifle, and all the Standard Winchesters, Rosses, 
Browning Automatics, Marlin and Savage Rifles and 
others; and a full range of Shotguns from $3.75 up; Re- 
peating Rifles $6.50 up. Wecarry a large stock of Am- 
munition and Fishing Tackle. 


also the new 


BEST VALUES IN THE TRADE. - WRITE OR CALL ON US. 


Lion Manufacturing = Sporting Goods Co. 


429 Yonge Street 


Toronto, Ontario 
Sole agents for the celebrated Fox Hammerless Shotguns 


a 


A $35.00 GUN FOR $18.50 


I have 3 Tobin Hammerless Guns, 12 gauge, 30-inch barrels—and the Tobin 
is second to none—to sell at almost half price. The reason for this reduction 
in price is because they are Travellers’ Samples, although they are just as 
good as the gun that goes direct from the factory. The regular price of this 
gun is $35.00, but to the first three people who answer this advertisement I 
will sell the guns at $18.50 each—and I will return your money if the guns are 
not as represented. Don’t delay as this offer cannot be duplicated. 


W. H. MARTIN, Sporting Goods Dealer, Woodstock, Ontario 


THE CULTURE OF BLACK AND SILVER FOXES 2.2. ssc1v crore. 5.a..mo. 


“ROD 


Canada’s leading sportman’s magazine, 
is being besieged by requests for in- 


Introduction, Heredity, Origin, Breeding, Mating 
AND GUN,” 


and Gestation, Pens and Dens, Food and Feeding, 
Food and Care, Value. 
The volume is profusely illustrated with pictures 


formation, the result of the interest created by the 
splendid articles that ws appeared in rceent is- 
sues. taken from life, and will doubtless be eagerly re- 


ceived by everyone interested in the profitable 


To meet this demand, ‘the publishers are issuing raising of this calusble animal. 


the articles in book form, in which enthusiasts are 


given valuable and hitherto unknown information 
about foxes, under the following heads: 


W. J. Taylor Ltd., Publishers, 


failed to any address upon receipt of price 


60c. POSTPAID 


Woodstock, Cnt. 
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. * Second event of the morning shoot at 10 targets, for a 
necktie donated by A. E. Martin, won by R.Lambden. 

I. Moyer 6, C. Page 7, J. Stevenson 7, J. Dennis 5, 
W. Doherty 7, R. Lambden 8, T. Doherty 6, W. Scott 
6, H. Powden 6, R. H. Martin 6, J. MclIsaac 6, J. 
Williams 5, J. Bowden 6, R. Fowler 5._ 

The following are the scores made in the afternoon 
shoot at 25 targets: C. Summerhays 22, C. Page 21. 
R. Lambden 15, J. Dennis 17, I. Moyer 15, R. H. 
Martin 14, H. Summerhays 13, H. Bowden 16, P. P. 
Bather 18, B. Doherty 16, W. Doherty 15, T. Doherty 
14, W. Scott 14, Fowler 16, J. Robinson 14. 


Berlin Gun Club : 
At the Berlin Gun Club grounds on June 22nd, Louis 
Krupp established a record in the clay bird shoot and 


ood high against four shots. The scores: 
a erie Shot at Broke. 
Pe ACPUp Pit yk Sta teteecs ro agai eared ion cole, hee 50 48 
ENB ABOW Mane ects cus eterselecok se ciccker 50 44 
WIR avier ctiatcn tte or stonem- st iets eeectenetetope 50 35 
FaWe Pr ercuson 2th ot eo cleiierctow ae 50 34 


Preston Gun Club 
The following scores were made on Saturday, May 


30th at the clay bird shoot by the Preston club: 
Shot at Broke. 


AWAanIS Gun icloWes «oes 3 dustbin cua trots Dio SiomtG 50 46 
1 Ded Oe) Bd See ees, & GSlOIean cep oO eats Ore Oat 50 40 
WEERICK ening ei tera ae) cache. fy Aahwiloheceiista rs 50 38 
Te SET WOOG san a cteetore ceeh co sale aie icicle 50 41 
Wha APA HONS > ea comdab tenon oem 50 Al 
acpi AG Weenies uetate Wink sene cravetstous ne ey 
MING AT cee rare eres ates wea Beal ohne a ve 2 
re 5 18 


Art. Langridge 2. 
Nine members of the Preston Gun club went down to 


the traps on Saturday June 6th. The scores below were 
the highest in the history of the local club. The follow- 
ing is asummary of the shoot: 

Shot at pec 


VC OMVAMnse per aniete nioee ote thes asl stace (sco euste 50 

EID MODEGWOOGE a a.creiy tae lensbars <1) Sia atolls 50 43 
HN DYE i che yee he Ser ee ee 50 45 
WER ICICOTIN Ge cee, AS s oletavars evclels, dreneverens. c 50 44 
(Ce 18, Vat neti lae G5 clambio or 010'u Jo ciciomsiesa & mic 50 38 
OADHIRPE STUN atc casievee selene evel wieliistis, aturtne 50 49 
PSSEWid SOMMENE tecilersi c's suede cic elisiote Seles, vys.mrer es 50 41 
PN o UGE ETERS 9 Coleen aA ESTER GCP REE CERO NORRIS 25 18 
BMGGrerStere <2 ccc ate barons Aabaye sys teeeranecors 25} 20 


The Club held an excellent shoot on the ranges 
Saturday afternoon, June 13th, the following scores 


being made: 
Shot at Broke. 


Nats SM CUMNIME as Sy.12 Sale ele sekn, oiohe’ oe jeneebieeetiny iar 50 36 
ZC SCVGLNS i Se eRe 7 ae Ee! See as 50 35 
LID SHeGWOOG!.. G5. Shen oc. cutee ete 50 45 
A.B. Smith 50 46 
C. Brigham 50 A2 
DX. NWIAT EVOL Sede De be rr Re pr Pe ng ae 50 36 
PACE eG OaE eee irisis sieccnis co ole ose ac Mie wee 50 30 
PRE EMIESO Mah ty Meh gant ecctseuakore nena sere 50 45 
ROR OVVeKs 0 cee eee at ease eines 25 21 


The first trap shoot of the series of three shoots of the 
Preston Gun Club took place Saturday afternoon, June 
27th. The shooting conditions were all that could be 
desired and some good scores were made. The following 
is asummary of the shoot: fF 


: f. S  —  Shot at Broke. 
Wis GOWAT Gyo sic eecye arene csteualt olete samaet aout taal 25 23 
ap AINA Spee sy eee teeta ct Noemi ak paMenes 25 20 
1 Pl Deg Bo ed Sh 0 a a ete et EN iS A 25 17 
TOE At Cin SOM a tions hacen, satel erecta tear: 25 20 
Andrew Wils0n” ss. 50. cen pet tees 25 18 
AT HILanorid Seve sii... oevelotevere e ehavermarciove 25 18 
HEE SACISE sor Ge Soe se Send eerie eee 25 18 
AEIBE Smith 2-32 carer ae Antes Then oe PAi 22 
ASS SD UN 8 Ee Seen hee ele Ro ae Oe 25 16 
WHPICKenIng esto ee a eee 25 18 
PAVING GAT saan erere a ancredowonehtare mbshete St auch maa eee 25 15 
GAS GLOSS iste aay eee hionotaus ear ec otere eee 25 17 


The second shoot of the prize series took place 
Saturday afternoon, June 27th at 25 clay birds, and the 
following is the result: 

Shot at Broke, 


COPS Brishaminckcscxce tie Mere raeee 25 19 
W. Pickermoge. hfe eae ee 25 13 
ACBe Smite. sc atv pcmanteaian a dite icaeeee 25 20 
Wi. GOAN = ose eaisteren vite seal sienerann hoe eh 25 23 
ASIN CAD 5 eae tone Bye tOUr eo oi oiede 25 20 
NEW TISONS cover iece Po ae oc taco ae 25 20 
SAS MIMD Coe yee ales oscar oe eine Sere 25 18 
ERP attinsOledsa wed soe cee ee 25 21 
GhasiGressn vi apes ota Ge Soe 25 14 
A an gnidee see oa oe eee ee 25 19 


ME DARE SACHS itil sieve, aloteuoeielenoktnontecr ata Norns 2d 21 
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The final shoot of the prize series of the Preston Gun 
Club took place at the traps Saturday afternoon, July 
4th, and much enthusiasm was in evidence, every 
shooter trying his best to be a proud possessor of the 
prizes. Quite a number of spectators gathered at the 
traps to witness the crack shots demonstrate their skill 
as they went from peg to peg and banged away at the 
clay birds that flew from different angles of the trap. 
William Cowan, with the top score carried away the 
beautiful mahogany inlaid tray, donated by Mr. 
Charles Wright, of Preston. It is a beautiful piece of 
workmanship. Thesecond prize was won by Andrew 
Wilson, a pair of felt shoes donated by Mr. Oscar Vogt, 
of Elmira Felt Co. The third and fourth prizes were 
won by Art Langridge and Lynn Pattinson, one hun- 
dred cigars, kindly donated by the genial Mr. George 
Bernhardt. The fifth prize was carried away by A. B. 
Smith, being fifty cigars donated by Preston’s all round 
good sportsman, Mr. Chas. Sachs. After the consola- 
tion prize was shot off, the air became hazy and blue, 
as the recipient, James Mills received the limburger 
cheese donated by Mr. Eph. Reist the well known gro- 
cer, of Preston. ; 

Following is a summary of the entire series of three 
shoots: ; 

Lynn Pattinson won the money prize for the straight 
high run of 17 birds without a miss. 


GFR Brigham e etek oct se 75 

GhastSachsese tess wile ceteae 75 59 11 
WV ACO WAN ole sis once ole ae eee 7D 70 1 
Wis Pickering sar ws ee tae aoe ff 50 17 
ast Mulls \ se ene er oe Saks see 75 58 9 
yn eattinsonle salce ee cee ee 75 64 6- 
be ING aT) ae wants een it eee 75 54 16 
NBG EANUMIG SE yes 2, 2 oes co een eee 70) Sa000 13 
GhrasniGressh 202 cinin cu excncute sets io. -2Aag 17 
A AW GSO Migreeiet<eeaicnet ore aeons eee 75 59 12 
AY BASmithis e.0. anes Saleen 75 64 4 


Springwood Gun Club’s Dominion Day Shoot 

There was a very good turn out considering the 
weather, and some very good scores were made. The 
following were the prize-winners: McCausland, Carey, 
Moore, Parker, Spence, Bissett, Glover, Blackburn. 
The programme consisted of four 15 target events, 60 
targets in all. 

The scores were as follows: 


Broke Hdep Total 
54 7 


McGausland sound onwee 4 seen 3 5 

Carey. -Port.Stanley..5.. soo 53 4 Lay7/ 
Moore; Port Stanley.) an eee 52 5 BY/ 
Parkers Mondonre: -o. -eiyceeeeee 48 7 55 
John Bissett, London 46 8 54 
Spence; Londons Pere e. Shee 41 13 54 
Glover, Port Stanley 50 4 54 
Ho Blackburgneleondoner > see on 41 12 53 
Hough, Port:Stanley >... \. fae 42 10 52 
Webb. eondonw)-c.- seone son 44 7 Sil 
El: (GibsonsWondon's)s4 ses oe 45 5 50 
Roddick] Wondonteswace nome 30 19 49 
Walsonticondonter- eee 30 a 21 
W.Greenwayv, London)... sss. 408 25 we; 8 
T. Greenway, london .........2 45 aft 30 


Jordan Gun Club 


The Jordan Gun Club held the first shoot of the 
Dupont ten-men team championship Saturday, June 
6th. The usual large crowd of shooters wasin attend- 
ance. and as the weather was fine some good scores were 
made. The race for the Dupont trophy and Martin 
Cup is very keen and several shooters are tied for each 


trophy. Those shooting and their scores were as fol- 
lows: 

Name Shot at Broke. 
ELA W aiiunsbernysice ts ons ee eee 100 95 
CACDOAtew re a ce eee ee 100 90 
RAE Bisher sae oie ee. Se ee eee 70 61 
lin Leal BYOQEUINONA) seg Chee SeeR iy Aenea RR Ree 70 55 
ENS OOSOle ME ci ec micis Sos beeen eee 70 55 
IDS ton pate, ae a mean a one lee Fy 70 51 
APE eNV ASIN CT tae. ores cress cs ee ieee 70 48 
ORMisher Wet cei ies se cae whee Aearrac 60 53 
Wa GS Keates lee etd oe ee 60 50 

60 47 
60 44 
60 34 
60 43 
60 42 
50 43 
50 42 
50 37 
50 37 
50 50 
20 12 
20 10 
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Your Camping Outfit is not 
Complete Without a 
Victrola 


There are sure to be 
days with nothing to do 
when time will hang 
heavy on your hands. 


With a Victrola in your 
outfit there will always 
be ready music and en- 
tertainment for rainy With complete outfit cf 30 selections 

: (15 ten-inch, double-sided records), 
days and long evenings. 4 


= ys Fri crno.s Vi 


There are Victors and Victrolas in great variety of 
styles from $20 to $300, on easy payments, as low 
as $1 per week, if desired. Victor Records are 90c 
for ten-inch, double-sided. Write for complete cat- 
alog showing all the Victrolas and our musical en- 
cyclopedia listing over 5000 Victor Records. 


Berliner Gram-o-phone Co., 
Limited 
210 Lenior Street Montreal 


DEALERS IN EVERY TOWN AND CITY 


\ 
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The Jordan Gun Club held the second shoot for the 10 


men team championship on Saturday, June 20th, and 


as the weather conditions were ideal, some very high 
scores were made. The ten high men broke a total of 
457 out of a possible 500: The race for the Stevens 
trophy was very keen and several of the contestants 
made possibles with their added handicaps. Those 
shooting and their scores were as follows: 


Name Shot at Broke. 
ETE WeAELUNSDELEYVs ose see ee Cre ee 50 50 
WaiGaskey-i.2s6 see Be dor cusratsrac ahetiersde teks 50 49 
Bye EISNER a saci od Ch natty ootpos emertrt ee 50 47 
BAB OOS Ceca dk kkuaticee vec arercpels Son yee lb Nees 50 A7 
JAR: Ritenhouse. 4725 cask oe aioaeen ee 50 46 
DOS Ronee 3, os ccaweeacts cee ett eee, Slat hens 50 44 
PASE Fleck ad omy sn trees eee ie ae ene 50 45 
HiBoultone un ac oren ce ee ee eae 50 A5 
OPRish erect k tein eee cia ee eapsecrate eek 50 42 
EA Gamp bellies orice ota the aa 50 42 
VIVO END ceteeccere eaceat eset ere sia ote utero wsrene 50 41 
IM EToms berger Vara. srietaraiertapere ous chalets eieks 50 40 
SARK WISMIEL) (=) sccoraenem tratictt trae eat ie 50 40 


The third shoot of the series for the Dupont dirophy 
and the Martin Cup was held Saturday, July 4th. 
large crowd of shooters was present and as the weather 
was fine and warm some excellent scores were made. 
The race for the Dupont Trophy is very close, and the 
finish in this event should be exciting. Those shooting 
and their scores were as follows: 


Name Shot at Broke. 
EW Ehunshennye acta et prc cee es 60 57 
GoiGhoaters a han napster ie 60 52 
BiB OOSC i Pies eee ade te he ie  e o o hs 60 50 
BC amp bellies roc someone ie mes 60 43 
FAC OULEOTI ee nes eee eae cot aire rae 50 47 
WIGELONSDERREE scot serene eed owweasace 50 44 
Oa 54 sel Poi eR oe ke ee ae a 50 41 
PUI NAITO Ti cs Sie sig ste ceriata Pave oncimat erat sys 50 40 
e! Regs SY a fee Seto ae aCe ee 55 51 
ne ASHET | co ere hie caine ee nie als th eee 42 
WN Chas Went s ih tora nwa ee cent cot hagr reat wines 45 38 
We THECIKAG OMG) jsiecucrees Cesc ode SNe Livia 45 OM 
Fe lems Spee a aes ce 2 45 33 
(CX TSUTS NST c-Si a ee nat aa Renee ie ths a eee 40 38 
MEE ReTUNOUSEiH: a on ses vk ARki ate oe oe 35 32 
3) of SVSYETT ES, aa ane ano pr 35 29 
Bennet Gai rr eae sao a eee a agate ate 35 17 
Andel BAG) 013) unless xian Sea pare eee aaa spat aor 35 26 
NUSIVEOVET ose ache tte «Slacks ite te Ne teus ee 35 26 
SEC ee ee csrotoevatarate & sieleca. WR) Mtns: ate 25 15 
SHEeCKMGOMu ier os crs Se ee ete 15 12 


; Hamilton Gun Club ? 

In the second event of the Dupont series at Hamilton, 
June 20th the high ten man team putona total of 444 
out of 500, just slightly below the total at the last shoot. 

J. W. Barnes and H. Jones tied with 49 each for a 
shield and spoon for high handicap scores in connection 
with the big event. 

W. Dillon lost the club championship belt to N. 
Jones with a score of 22, as against 24. : 

T. W. Barnes was high for the afternoon with 118 
out of 125. He let a few get away in practice, but he 
finished up with 99 out of the last 100. N. Jones was 
right close up with him with 70 out of 76. George 
Stroud with 113 out of 125, W.Dillon 66 out of 77 and A. 
Bates 67 out of 75. The scores were: 

Shot at Broke. 


ACB ateste gts cee els ogdaisas Oo fone 7B) 67 
1D}, 1240 bert aia 98 a ei a ae TT 54 
WienG OOWalel es ab tcttcoe ete. fc cis creel 150 121 
SNPS ATTICS Pe increverera artic, ass sosin. vi teuerercie 125 118 
NYE] Tg aa ES PRE ooo EE messin i OS sete 77 67 
IN GBTs OND ease retains lao y Ss 202 wsaic, spars Gi ercos, Sitete 101 85 
SV Pa ATT mae neo tei cerce tai tafe a recat bee os 77 66 
GEOMSLTOUG WH us borne rie rion oan ialalers 125 113 
PARIS TUTO MN 2% oy itis ar cl ehons el ehinerctela i ire) ave ce 100 81 
A PEAUAINEC Tie, 2, =, testa eeoa aoe cae tela wae 75, 59 
PART ARLIS Era sie ls hess ce aaah ete oe oe 100 84 
MOMS TDLENY 2h era cepa tenes stl, Skt ee, rape ees oe he 75 53 
PCA PPAIIMNES carte mae et TIN rebates eee sarees tH! 64 
ST WW io INIT deta iene chanaee ates evotoce usm eat wae 78 64 
RE etn erect cision et cts ame oe he 30 19 
ed i) IN en wieceag ee tee sce ts nore ae Sores ey ee 105 73 
PMG ATE INET Spey se Ree Ed cit h wasn va ie tsuabonette 25 14 
Chak Cr EEN 9 Na A ae enrol Re? a 129 96 
BNR OME Sac yc tac yee he Re ee a eae ene 76 70 
PERT O Sam ess SO Ta ae ee RR eek a 35 27 
ENG in eae Ms So es ea ie eas ie 66 54 


The third and final handicap shoot of the S.S. and D. 
series was held on Saturday, June 20th, by the Burling- 
ton Beach Gun Club at station 6. R. Slessor made a 

ood showing and jumped into first place with a total 
of 74. W. Smith and J. Hazell tied with 73 for second 
place and shot 25 targets to decide.- Hazell. won out 


with 22 taking second place against Smith’s 18. This 
is the final shoot of the season. The score: 


Shot at 

Re SELSON.. ics pice ne spt ds 2 eee 74 V5) 70 
SOE Azali Sa ego ic ard oe ie) 50 47 
WieiSmrthi. faire cok comers of eee 73 50 43 
ASPCAant yoo tia etree ee Oe 72 44 38 
PA JODOStON™ Ss :, 2. ce ioe ee chee 64 25 22 
GeHeasman’ .. soci See eeee Te Ao 25 
AM ETaTEIS Soa 9 hace ee eee 72 25 25 
ES DYNES Mus scrum etoee Nee 7) 25 25 
W.. Hazell; 2 eS ieee <= ae 25 25 


The shoot at the Hamilton Gun Club on Saturday, 
July 4th brought out quite a few members. 

In a twenty-five bird handicap for a silver spoon, E. 
Harris and T. W. Barnes tied with 24. On the shoot off 
Harris repeated with 24 and won out from Barnes, who 
go ‘ 

E. Harris was high for the afternoon with 95 out of 
100 getting 48 out of 50, at 19 yards. This is especially 
good as he is one of the new members of the club. 
W. Barnes registered 116 out of 125 and M. Carr, just 
back from the north, got 113 out of 125. D. Reid, with 
88 out of 100, and E. Sturt, with 66 out of 75, were close 


p. 

The members are looking forward to the Dominion 
of Canada Trap Shooting Association Tournament 
which is to be held in Toronto in August. The club will 
be well represented in all of the big events and should 
have no difficulty in landing some of the trophies. 


The scores were: 
Shot at Broke 
126 


Geo Stroudiaestkcse anon ea eee 150 

EL SLOUNe tl enacts hc hae eee 90 68 
EES CUTE. sete oleret B hn aes ee Oe ee 75 66 
Reidy cyt ey al Sey a ch 100 88 
M': 'Goodalenws Pie. sta adee Ue liies none 175 148 
PAS Bate se min ee Ak, eater. kee a cm nantes 75 62 
AON eBarnesy yee eee atte oes ieee kia 125 116 
IM). Caran etoe: Cats ste with ha ota as ere artoe 125 113 
1p Met B=) a oN oh Yaak, Ba Se on eae a a oe Bi as Kei 12 50 
TASTE Deen aoa vctey idot ates. fig cheer acts 50 36 
BS. Hanns tec ao hee nee Seer et eee 100 95 
GeRUBrOwn see cei see en coat ee 40 19 
IN: ONCS ies. slape coe eae ere so aca Ew 75 64 
JSBartonee sey kee Poe ee eC Ree Ee 50 41 
RST ate tceaths Pace arc e r eeaae 35 17 
EY ARUN EAS. Gyno. pat uaieor sails Walkin eee 60 37 


Changein Dateof Dominion Shoot 
A change has been made in the dates of the Dominion 
shoot which will be held in the Exhibition Grounds, 
Toronto, on August 4, 5, 6, 7. _W. T. Ely has been 
appointed to succeed Mr. F. I. Fox, the former local 
Secretary, who has resigned. 


National Gun Club 

The National Gun Club had a good attendance at the 
Fob and practice shoot June 13. 

In the Fob shoot the high scores at 25 Birds per man 
were: 

E. F. Springer 24, Geo. Wallace 24, J. Harrison 22. 
Other high scores were, R. Beare 24x25. W. Brown 
24x 25. 

In shooting at 12 pairs of doubles Percy MacMartin 
broke 16, R. Beare 16, V. Hadley 11, Geo. Gooch 9. 


The scores: 
Shot at Broke. 


OPES AME Si ties vas ctu nese pene Cate 55 41 
DrsHoward nico x corsa vis bse ei ete rs ete 60 26 
Drie Deenyoes fick ce eens 6, ee en 80 38 
BV SPAS PRIME er fewraie cate tae cocker oe eaatees 65 52 
EL ATGISO Me ticis rc soc esse shes Cees t aceeee seeca 60 50 
Pi GABOWlen reyes he rate Sar aie a 125 87 
GeO NAT ACE) Parieie aio oth aterai's, clos she) ovareceveseus 59 44 
PS MacWiar tind ascites ae ne 150 123 
WE IEIrwOOGISIE ciel tains, Ueeveued stinger Buaushens 75 48 
GABeare ae occicicsob als relaes cuss arstarion bao tleaae 30 ai 
RBG are sic cictetcec ara hare bate hoe ce ar Toe wes 70 55 
WE Browse ciel iete Sisuahere oe aces eve ese £3) 60 
JeeDHOMSON ees cee Ciel wh oes Ar eaenanewn eee 120 105 
Jabs ON craeesratereie pe otarusts, Shuai ake 100 60 
Wied a leivas be cect arabs inns tale altos Leute etme 100 58 
GeanGoOoch se prcieiie ooh ate Sthele te setes se Seay 124 84 
Shorty: Imekeand 45 fupcunis svetoeet a teres 1 6 


The National Gun Club held their weekly Thursday 
night shoot on June i8th, when 1100 Birds were shot 
at, G.L. Vivian broke 49 straight and also a good score 
on the whole. In the shoot at the doubles O. J. 
Smillie broke 19 out of 36, Dr. Samuels 18 out of 32, W. 
Winters 8 out of 24 and R. Beare 5 out of 10. ‘ 

These shoots will be held weekly all summer, starting 
at 6 p.m. -The Secretary’s phone number is College 
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Detachable ~ “sy 
Row Boat Cate | 


Size up these specifications :— 
Reversible High - Tension 4 
Magneto—no missing even at w 
slowest speeds; Rudder Steering— 34 
complete control evén when motor is Y 
still; Improved Carburetor—20% more %% 
power on less fuel; Nickel Aluminum Crank- 
case, Nickel Babbitt Bearings, Phosphor *% 
Bronze Connecting Rod and Gearhousing. a 


Look at it from the 
mechanical viewpoint and 
you'll see why the Wisconsin is better 
built and a better buy. Back of it is the 
experience and knowledge - of - what’s - needed 
gained in 12 years of marine engine building. There’s 
% nothing freakish about the Wisconsin—it’s a real motor, 


K one you can always depend on. This is its third 
season in general use—it has made good B 
under all conditions. Compare the , 


Wisconsin with other detachable mo- Isn’t this the class of motor you want? KO 
Catalog Mies, tors—realize what we mean WISCONSIN MACHINERY & MFG. CO. = 
FREE eee oo by better built. 1560 Canal Street ks 
CS; shee 
Write today for our 1914 Catalog CER TS ee Milwaukee, Wis: Ze ony 
—for the facts you ought to have S ORF 2 UE Ne 


CFE 
LAE OAK Oe 


about the Wisconsin and how it's built. 


Automobile Troubles and How to Remedy Them 


By CHARLES P. ROOT 
CONTENTS—Back firing, Blow -back of gas into carburetor, Eopyans noises, Buzz in 


ratic, perce of engine, Wr ace. escapes, Air lock, Batteries, eteae Bent axle, Brakes, 
Carburation, Change Speed gear. ‘lutch, Coil, Connecting rod or crank shaft broken, 
Contact breaker (High tension ma:.ieto ), Contact maker, Knock in bearings generally or 
in Transmission system. Leaks: Loss of power, Gear, Governor, Hunting, Ignition, Lub- 
rication, Misfires, Muffler troubles, Noise, Overheating, Pipes burst out or fractured, 
Piston troubles, Popping in carburetor, Pressure leaking.(in case of pressure feed ) Pre- 
ignition, Short circuits, Spark plug, Steam bound or air lock, Steering. Supply pipe 
choked, Tining, Tires, Valves, Valve springs, Water circulation, Wheels. 


Prices: Flexible Leather..:..... $1.50 Cloth Binding........ $1.00 


W. J. TAYLOR, LIMITED, PUBLISHER, WOODSTOCK, ONT. 


This Reliable Nickel 
WATGH <5. wintc 
FREE To Any Boy For 


2 Subscriptions to 


ROD and GUN in Canada 


Address Premium Dept. 


W. J. Taylor, Ltd., Publisher 


Woodstock, Ont. 


~ 
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5517. Saturday afternoon shoots are also held. The 
scores on June 18th were: - 
Shot at Broke. 


GEE Vivian ace ce ce ee creneialchaletrec eres 1382) 122 
Mis Tes ACI@Y, vias vatarcctepine a ot ron oben cnatelone ts 85 49 
OL TCSmuillies: 525 nas cose eee ote 96 73 
DreSamuelsi-tsse z stevoe sists oe > otter 72 56 
TPOSmaibhipss cto oc toletoveyeet akeleatictikore ieee 57 24 
Judge Durand so. .0 cee Vote cea Pare ieee TE 64 
Fe ThomSOn= scion eee ee ic «= oteneeeene 95 82 
FrediMarshs<. a sx cictsis erent okey cael see one oe 53 39 
Wa WAN CONS sac Seer eee aad cielo ne eee 100 74 
FR SHOALS. © cg ae rete pei earl herouneteree ees 35 29 
TEBOW csc tori enc eeerec aia pei wee ete te 95 38 
TE) ON DSON>s ciu oe Gi cianeiehenetaer siete oy eatore ns 85 69 


At the regular weekly shoot on Saturday, June 20th, 
1300 birds were shot at. . 

In the Dominion and Dupont Fob Shoot at 25 Birds 
per man, ee un, was Judge Durand 20. E. F. 
Springer and J. Harrison 19, E. F. Springer still leading 
in the shoot with 3 birds over J. Harrison. | . 

Other high scores were Joe Jennings 25 birds straight 
and 24x 25. G. L. Vivian 24x 25. | 

In the shooting at doubles Joe Jennings broke 34 x 50; 
ue : Durand 25x50; Geo. Dunk 5x10; H. Wase 

x 24. 

The scores: 

Shot at Broke. 
2 112 


(Caen AE Ny 5 SUS aig nsec onmoco aete 125 

MOEA CHMINGS seit archers mass = tein ave stele oe 100 94 
JudseDuLanGer eee veeiee ae. susie 115 96 
GoM Dtlcee eae ec itiele eens eo ela eke v eieis © \s%e 90 74 
GEO UAILA CE arte elses Siler ont ace chstion avo..0 eke 75 43 
TEE \ WY) Cas GIs ar HORE oe ce 60 39 
RPE Lees Ole oie eey etek seteliccogesietatene’ Sno ole e7eani'y 80 70 
Toma hpstegens Sa we he eoocc qoouon. sono o 75 60 
PETER WV 1S Ceres ores ie aise cies oratio> angie s "608 e-elleas 95 71 
STUER G NS OMe trey, facets ieee ae ele tensie -o stecsyave 92 43 
A RU VOTO OG) Pi aneisne-ciececdatetore Oa) ayelcLe irae 25 15 
BIR ASSTEN LCE ee eee tisdane her ot cwe le oles ueinaratre Aa liow ef oe to 1985 2 


The club. held their monthly shield shoot and the last 
day’s match of the Dupont Powder Co’s Watch Fob, and 
the Dominion Cartridge Co’s Watch Fob on Saturday 
July 4. This shoot was run under the added Target 
Handicap. ; E ; 

Percy MacMartin won the shield with 21 out of 25, 
E. F. Springer won the Dupont Fob with 135 out of 
150. J. Harrison gave him a close race for it throughout 
and won second, Dominion Fob with 135 out of 150. 
Geo. Wallace was third with 121 out of 150. 


Shot at Broke. 
46 


MET WAL herenc coors eo ete aitia slate Yerejcneetne 100 

“Ble NTIS Ue ed hehe AE 25 86 
SE8) I DAS eS Se GRIN Cea oC CR EL eam bee 75 21 
Pesan SOME cee te Sicceie etal ois brevis, Poe ations sunt ale 50 36 
AUPGET AY RISO Ma rere iota ate iscst css seed alete Baceeeee 65 47 
GeO AWWiallaeest set Sut ieclamiomte kel oe 50 22 
jae Ok) ENG Can 8th GG CRORE BENS cee POR CI oe 75 52 
FoIBTOW ie ere inare eos oe ahah anttoaes arede, sham cue 50 37 
Watt Oyen ters ol sie Saietet oreve ate aktln acts 50 253} 
PON hac Whar eins eeieicrcctytahersieehcsatane ieneecate 100 77 
UPASTNUI IGE? S¥ocg vasce ores soevreas nie ete hase menea ells 45 29 
ee TONMSOUE: neat Stepare bore ne nonce tecae leds tes acre 50 37 
Bayh OISON fea aesee Clnloucnaieie atehen =. ames: Oracles 50 47 
1B fa) of cig Mee SO bande chic Sommer Ghee SeLc 25 12 


The Trent Valley Trapshooters Association held a 
most successful shoot in Campbellford on June 24th 
with an attendance of over fifty shooters from Cobourg, 
Belleville, Peterboro, Stirling and Campbellford. 
Astrong south-east wind held the scores down during the 
last half of the shoot. Cobourg No. 1 team was high. 
Bouoene are the team and individual scores at 50 

irds: 

Cobourg No. 1 Team 


Totals 
PARTING UTM iatcne coca ote ene Mame Sicketene renayie 20 21 41 
BY Tae crnds< aha eicioeae eae eieee Pete ae ene 17 24 41 
(OO LING) eee eies pOnAGis OGOusricc 16 22 38 
Elayiailtotieernreie cieteecshe rote iacsere 21 21 42 
VACK SOM rays mene re sateatee ce cise pt arate 19 18 37 
Total AG sects cis cbedebetanch er tetany ae Retief Meet Reh satele 199 
Others who shot: 

VEY ain als hon om Oe boi ao 20 18 38 
IMitlnves fs coi ititners crewtteveaitts ehsrereren 21 19 40 
IEP MBA yo Yh Gu adiny anid ay eu 20 14 34 
Brightman? . Ss. petiiere 3 as ees 20 
Grahame ee tea tee cle oteveln 8 
SOCK icc. Reader ahtons ol oietacaine aetetae es 15 
DreBonnycastles -.5 saci we 14 

Peterboro No. 1 
WOOdR ES. firey or oe ee ba aeene ae 20 16 36 
PROUCKES oer yo areccnenaiel et eus-s) erections 19 20 39 
AVIS. seta tiave 3 ah one «sare anes Baten do l7/ 16 33 


(Ofc yo s WR iy at en Or EP i 20% 18 -.238 
Goold... Xo ie aee ekdetalss ores eterna 18 "F 16 34 
Hl ito 1 ERA ot rh Rh iG Oey meek 180 
: Campbellford No. 1 
Nel bce, ele rene teeter ne 17 36 
Connors hs.5 2 eee eee 13 14 27 
Booker: 5). chen Pose ee ee 17 17 34 
Westies oc a cca ana ce ie ree 18 14 32 
Bonmycastletas vores creascucparsie acs oe 20 17 37 
otal: <3 SeRs 5 Stns Se eie ae 166 
Belleville No. 1 
IMLO EE coo foe cr et oes se Pell 39 
IA WVOREWS. ot aces een: cher otales jecein1s 15 18 33 
WOOdIEY (paises ects cr eras 13 18 31 
EX QUris) siecascot oe emretene wane eels 17 15 32 
Benn etibstas oh esccs Ala cee tious ene e aes 10 18 28 
Mota ersten chee tcp ole orete eet cree ere 163 
Belleville No. 2 
HUTT) 9) (ok a ih eer eM rh eeaeee, 20 39 
Stafford (ae Vase. Pew cisterns es 17 19 36 
OMNES. Ween e ae ratte > cute: abepersiana ate Wy 17 34 
ING WEAN ere ene aim oy cprioneueralic sew honeys 12 18 30 
PBA GM SONY va\ccod wees eeae © Sc. eke 13 10 23 
Bt) | eae are he a ee EAM aS ud ic cos 162 
- Stirling No. 1 
WOOTEERE: cri tnicese soo chetare rice ead 20 34 
PRERG CXISOMI cp ctetee ote Pele tel sits orl ekeysraietel 9 14 23 
Bae ye crencnenen a caces cin tars ketenes 15 14 29 
IDC Ee, PR seis unten 9 7 16° 
IVE CI MOTE cieisiorcisheraeiaceecbe pec ehd ores 19 19 38 
Ty 0 ort ene ea reer § Geert a Bicat es. 130 
: Campbellford No. 2 
Wi Pi eenae: ot, SS cir solS py oct cic 16 15 31 
DDN WOOCIC iA. ce creo cir eee tee 12 10 Pee, 
DU MEnlaAnds: oes: fis terete ie 5 8 13 
COs RS cr eels Se ey ete Sauce 14 13 72 
Bes aS Milph pape tere ceee bee ce ehslare the 21 11 ae 
1 Roy) Oh. ee eS eR EEEES Gea Gri cic one 125 
Stirling No. 2 
AMINES o eer lone Baeopen cpu 6 10 26 
INGA he soastore cee waste on cheone 17 11 28 
Cooke. soe hx hea ee eek 9 15 24 
Doxslater.s ses ee ee ee 10 10 20 
Morton )s0 2h 6 as oth saties Shem on 12 11 23 
Motall ?a.3. eases ara ere ie eee 121 
Pete rboro No. 2 
AMESreje Ge, hud ate hs Seen e ie woe 3 11 
MeClellandscc. is acentee einer 0 10 21 
Collins * ar se cs.onr. carn cise reepieeas 13 10 | ¥.23 
Dinsd alex ee picmiacie: ye eee 19 16 35 
Gillespie gis Mak Tete Se reas 16 12 28 
6 a5 2 a tah ee Eat Mardy Sut 118 


Peterboro Gun Club 
Atashooton May 7th, the first regular shoot of the 
season scores were: 


J. OHMSTONG 5 ne hnees, cealante met aeons 20 10 
ERO y, Elerte hin SOM saree oder siete erin teiate 20 8 
JABS MEMAN! cele alee ecu er eine habeas 20 7 
BuGilespie7 o.oo in ee ee 20 2 
Wi. Belleghem 2s: 25 1%. ee een ee 20 1 
DrePrank son ani esek ote eetee arene re 20 1 


At the weekly shoot of the Peterboro Gun Club held 
on May 29th scores were: 


GE Mills. 25. acts o udcctalg eta taerte Steeae eee 23 
Ge Wood: eis... Sb. 6 ee i lia ee ee 21 
i 5 1a) C10 \0) tat nee RNS cit Gia's CAPO 200/25 00 20 
(OG F101). Cait coer eee EMPEPE neces “acre icheem iti cacao cho 20 
DaliGucks ssi ics, & snodeccte Set aacoteneeet ae Ue Rae 18 
Gs Dinsdale sh5o.kei Loon cee nee cen) rere apeeone ey 
Ge Gutterson: 3 sichthe teats <p ace aetna) Sonera een 17 
IR Oe RG We ate Nico momo oo Sa Soo ae oS 17 
A Jed 83 bed ol Nok: b tere eats Sanaa ae ae heen oS. oP lg Series 16 
Pr). GOWan.. vc. Sesikte Silke a bua, lene le sexes noe eee 16 
WD Belleghtemirziis 5 0)iic% ci. os tc.cheteis eace eee 15 
PeiGrabami. Shs cass «caves @.5)e ee ae ee eee Fisey ge: 
TEP a Aaa etic to ora arsrsteteteecs pou ol eretane wyatt Sen 11 
Wee aneicce Picts 8, 05 ache os whale ele ea See 1l 
1D reg Shae: tcl ke aaa ied een REP EME re MCSERE RR a ir 8 
Bs Gillespiesss hogina sles, cio ss © artvee 6, ntact enka ee if 
Gaon Gare siete 395 4 oie k atone wnel® dye pee 6 


At the weekly shoot held June 4th the scores were 
(at 25 birds each): 


CS GEEC SOR gles lerenora) oc dy= n:-caie =) =, cohol telanNeeeeaen 20 
CRIMI SER erere cot eters igs io chew ds & ceegd tiene eee 18 
FAS COO kee cere ln ious eos 1h Slates. s. simile: ane's, suandtere ereaeaee eae 17 
GLI rsd Berta akc revo cle ens. 6 a sens abba ep eae 16 
Drs GO Wan resets eeu ive clei Wowie sae) soba e er 16 
Bes Elia ree ore ease ice ose atte ia eee 15 
CE WOOT coc haoee oh isis o Sisnc pied Gosh one ee 15 
G2 James tack CRs eet ececaeees. wre Pag 12 
Sa Goons can ec OPO Re ck Ree enon ae ere eens 11 
J sO ESE ne eed cic tere wate econ 6, ae | ene 11 
SMEs EAN eyeera, rake «774 yee! & = ig oes false = et ete teteiea 10 
BAGillespie wars sah cee ovals ots oyster at ete a) eee 10 


RYU ANY UUW LIN UAINADA ee 


Artistic Taxidermy 
In All Its Branches 


The most up-to-date Taxidermist Estab- 
lishment in Canada. 
We are the origin- 
ators of the “‘Plas- 


Birds, Animals, Moose, 
and Deer Heads Mount- 
ed from fresh Skins or 


tic-Art’’ in Canada, uae : 
eS yy, ae othing too small or 

gs er 4 century's too large which we can- 

experience. not execute. 


Remember that we do not stuff fish, but we mount 
them. Stuffing is sixty years behind time. We 
carve them out of wood and restore their Natural 
Colors without Paint. 


A Trial will Convince You 
That old head or bird 


Skins tanned and made 


that has been an ever- up into Rugs—a Spec- 
ialty. Polar Bears 


lasting eyesore to you, 

that some so-called ae Mee a 
taxidermist spoilt, $1.00 a bottle for Cur- 
we can remount or ing Birds, etc., can’t 
moth-proof. be beaten. 

A World-wide Reputation. Taxidermist to Roy- 
alty—Emperor of Germany, Czar of Russia, etc. 


Mounted se the House of Learo- 


Watch for our ad. next month 


We issue Game Licenses—Moose, Caribou, Deer, 
Fish, ete., to non-residents, residents, etc. 


W. A. Learo John Allan 


W. A. LEARO mostreacr css: 


Long-distance Phone, Main 2406—Rsd., St. Louis 8516 


TRADE MARK REG. U.S. PAT. OFF 


Steel Fishing Rods 


“DOG DAYS’ ” 


FUN 


Fishing, of course. What else could it be? Just lazying 
around. Then a sudden ‘bite.’ The tussle is so interesting 
and exciting that you forget about the “‘heat’’. 


“BRISTOL” Rod No. 22 is just the right muscal- 
longe rod. Neither too light nx or too heavy. 
Weight 13 0z. Length 6} ft. Two 32” joints. $6.75 
to $8.50, according to handle and: “trim If your 
dealer can’t supply you, write us and we will. A 
“BRISTOL” for each kind of fishing and each 
“BRISTOL” guaranteed for three years 

NEW CATALOGUE FREE 
Send for it today and complete your Fishing Rod 
Equipment for the summer. 


Only genuine agates on “BRISTOL" Rods. 
LL 

THE HORTON MFG. CoO. & 

32Horton St. _ Bristol, Conn. ‘ 

Pacific Coast Branch—Phil. B. BEE 

Bekeart Co., 717 Market St. Lig aa 


San Francisco, Ca! 


YOU_NEED NEED 


Guide Falding | 


WHEN YOU HUNT NEXT FALL! 


With me in charge, you’ll have a hunting trip 

of which you will be justly proud. 
I CAN LEAD YOU TO THE HAUNTS OF 
CARIBOU, DEER AND MOOSE 


I’ve had fifteen years experience in this bus- 
iness, in the New Brunswick wilds and you may 
depend on me to lead you where they are. Write 
for my rates—they’re low. 


PERCY B. FALDING 


Registered Guide 


P.O. Address: 
Perth, Victoria County 
Yew Brunswick, Can. 


Telegraphic Address: 
Andover, New 


Member Provincial 
Brunswick 


Guides Association 


Wanikewin Hotel and Post Office 


are situated central for those wishing to fish in French 
and Pickerel Rivers. Table board is first-class. 
Camping parties outfitted Six years in the outfit- 
ting business enables me to understand your require- 
ments. Terms arereasonable. Motor launches tor 
rent. Also power house boat, can travel over 
forty-five miles of the French and Pickerel Rivers 
and will accommodate party of six. Issurer of 
hunting and fishing licenses. White and Indian 
guides supplied. Trains met at P ickerel Landing, 
GaP: Ry. 


For further information address 


M.H.FENTON, Wanikewin P. O.. Ontario. 
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Dy Vins Glellarid ts. ote tase .o2t aie sian se eelgrass 8 
WeM be Lane eae ee Bon a ae ee ee 5 
CuGrahamsce esse ss.e ae 2 a! hee NoDaa ice, sees elelil ots) hed a= 4 


The regular shoot of the Peterboro Gun Club was 
held June 18 and following are the scores at 25 birds: 
cores: 


Jeprightman cones ooh, & Senta aS eee kc 7 
CuMoncuns ogee biwpeinc-s 2) 2 eee ee Ti 


At the weekly shoot on June 25th the following scores 
resulted: 


Shot atBroke. 
JeLoucks, . cr, nce Mees ws a Cee eee 50 42 
G: Dinsdale-..g, 22 te ok ache Se oe 50 25 
RAbiutchinson’ §, 0. noah 14 ce eS 25 20 
WT: Belleghein').cacactem onan eis ees 25 18 
Ce Moneur 2.0525 oon at oe ae eee ere 25 10 
Wi Mig deang <<. Soo.eeteier ne os eee etre 25 4 


Fort Garry Gun Club 

The following were scores made at the shoot of the 
Fort Garry Club held on June 12th: ; 

Cottingham 22, Simpson 22, B. Brodie 21, Kelly 21, 
Patterson 21, T. Brodie 20, MacKay 19, Cull 19, Smith 
18, Tates 18, Houghton 18, Beliveau 18, Johnson 18, 
Griffin 18, Sutton 18, Osborne 17, Couley 17, Putman 


9 17, Root 16, Axford 16, Whitaker 10, Humphries 10, 
8 Tullock 8. 


GREATER EDMONTON GUN CLUB SUCCESSFUL SHOOT 

The Greater Edmonton Gun Club held its fifth annual tournament on the new club grounds, Martin Estate, 
yesterday. There were about 50 shooters present, many coming from out of town, there being five from Calgary and 
Red Deer and several from smaller towns such as Mirror, Coronation, Lacombe and Red Willow. ; : 

The Trade was represented by W. Beckman for Dominion Cartridge Co. in Alberta, and Lieut. Morris re- 
presenting same company; E. H. Meade, U.M.C.; McKay U.M.C., and Sutton, Nobel’s Ballistite. : 

._ The five man team shoot was won by the Calgary Gun Club with a score of 109 out of 125. First prize was $50 
in gold for the winning team and a handsome cup presented by P. E. Bowen.- The Northern Gun Club took down 
seceed prize, $25 in gold, with a score of 102. The Coronation team and Greater Edmonton No. 2 were tied for 
ird place. 
_ Following are the other special events: 

Fifty bird race, won by Dan Hines with 47. This event carries with it the Speers-McAfee Cup. The long run 
was won by H. Crabbs with 34, the Jackson Bros. trophy cup being the prize. The highest score for sweepstakes 
events was made by W. Holmes, who takes the Hon. A. C. Rutherford Cup. He also won the thermos bottle offered 
by the Dominion Cartridge Co. for the highest aggregate made with Dominion shells. : 

The day was splendid for trapshooting except for a flukey wind that at times was very strong, made the shooting 
Ne difficult and is blamed for many of the low scores. The club’s arrangements to handle the shoot were of the 

est. 

Among the professionals McKay and Meade tied at 157; W. Beckman made 156, and Sutton and Morris tied 
cater re amateurs W. Holmes scored 159; M. Cowderoy 158, and Dr. Karnopp and H. Crabbs 157, and D. 

ines % 

Dominion ammunition was favored, being used by high man. 

The following are the scores made in the five man team shoot: 

Professionals (Shoot for Targets Only) 


IWMI OLESENTEY 6 cite ts A RT i te camel ie ieee ees Duel ge Ni” aa alan Raae Ae MI bi eS | coat dete | 22 
SUPLO my tome she Pot os iat hala a aerial 8 alls ae fz gaunt MBNA Gr SN Bi ee CS 21 
INTO RG Clair tea ey Ry aye os 235% e Sie “gro jo 5 ahah ea! &h SRMOTEN Whoa TaN Pe RE VCE A © IR Sed oy hg ga 23 
IMIG: Ganeie eh dd) ct aS ae ON es em a RO RL Pea Dr Oe CMGI 2 Ree LN RRL ET Be 24 
1B) 20) FANE TA) 0 30 Gh otek Ned ae ho ag a ea Menem aang aia eee shea Sad Rey a ma 21 
; Calgary 

FRODINSO MER rts ete ks. ss Seckceo eRe e ee E DAS WaAlSOWs soe ste eee ee Ee ern ee eee 
HEAL LET WE 1 5/c) Gi UAE pm Mee Ee a tes 24 J.Holmes 
SIULPSO Mart el csi eon Oo shave ewes ee Bee. 17. (SPp6ers 2 eho S ace a ee eee 
ESISUO DE tte oe sire eik oo ene eon en eee 24 Simpson 
NVIAUSOMD Maree eit ous. ooeoststclatche wov'y oon er ee 20 Robinson 

109 

: Northern 

INIT CIVAG Meeattateureercete as rkehe sche te ekceskonco tretinoin he Sen = 19 McBain 
DVTGUIS Marie ices tetete salons e oidkoms Seek fhe oie ais Ree eee 18 Stanford 
USGBESS 6.36, G5 Bcc BCR DRIED © ott Sie ea eee EB 22 Karnopp 
CU SEUD LOFT Sep so leche Cg an ANEL Ba os er aaeerar auT- o O sie a MR TO ped 21 Waddell 
GOWMETO VAs. Sere Soot eens ois ee ne eee 22 McAfee 

102 94 
LE RGEC? Be ois CRmeReris IL oe aN one, a ie UNE oe SUE 21 
SORE ae ite se eae cote. pads Scheckter he tas 18 
Garland 19 
Hillsbury 19 
NON ese piate wm eg om & 2 ao be oe Piszare eis bals wg 4 CARE Eee eT aan a EEE: cd Re A ee 24 


: : ? 3 ; 101 

_ _ Asurprise was sprung in Event 5, 10 pair of Doubles, E. Estelle of Mirror won this event with 18x 20, the next 
highest score being 15. This was phenomenal shooting because of the high wind blowing at the time. W. Beckman 
with 15 was high among the professionals. 


The following are detailed scores for sweepstake events, each event being 20 targets: 
Liye 


WirdeToliesh shia birt Bichon ahh scien ads Ge 17 16 18 17 20 19 16 19—159 
IM GCowderoy Pete. set. lente fae ete ws velo. 19 18 17 18 19 18 17 16 16—158 
ID TPAINOD Br ees ae Oe eee ana eee 19 17 16 16 19 1-7 19 16 18—157 
15 (Gy BVO) oe erties Bet aA ci Re ae eT 18 14 16 15 20 19 19 17 19—157 
REIN SO pack cee eed darteaee eee eel ta ee ORL eg 19 17 20 16 16 14 19 17 16—154 
PESTS EOD DO nea ee ne cee wee nie Sate ee kee 17 17 16 19 18 14 7) 15 17—150 
SOTO: x. PRC E TAS ANE Stee AR cote eee 17 19 16 15 17 14 17 17 17—149 
[DIA (GANG RE the Shier) os ia 10 Oh REE Fes 16 16 19 16 17 15 16 17 16—148 
RSRODINSONE Heit tee tate ae ee pe ce 16 15 18 17 16 15 18 16 17—148 
CSTR OT iio): eee as ie on 19 16 19 15 13 17 17 15 16—147 
eeEL OM ES 22 ioriss) pas. AEA ME Ke, cee ae 17 15 12 16 19 18 16 16 16—145 
CRG ep a cee 8 aOR Pe Pt en | 15 13 15 13 19 18 17 15 19—144 
SAVICIAREN ioe'c 52,4 Meer Rete oi stas eae 16 17 15 19 16 13 15 15 16—142 
BRONIC BAIN i .5. pate oe Ok ee ee NE LT ia 18 12 18 15 16 15 16 16 16—142 
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CMAN 


TERT 


TILL TTT 
Pile ’ Em: In! 


Of all the pleasures that come to you 
in the summer, there’s not one to beat 
canoeing. With every rhymthic dip 
of the paddle there is a feeling of com- 
fort, rest, and enjoyment—if your 
canoe be a good one. 


“ENGLISH” CANOES 


The most careful workmanship, and 
the best materials are alw ays used in 
the making of ‘“‘English’’ Canoes. 53 
years of experience in this work has 
“See us an enviable reputation. 

rite for free illustrated catalog, it 
tells all about canoes. 


The William English Cance Co. 
PETERBOROUGH, CAN. 


Ngppcace cae ¢ 


eee 
Ze | 


Seu 


ann 


IcoLonec 
GOLF BALLS 


THE WORLD'S BEST- 


UNEQUALLED FOR QUALITY, 
DURABILITY and PERFECT PAINT 


“Arch Colonel’ “White Colonel’’ 


THE GOLF BALLS DE LUXE 


Covered with Indestructable Gutta. Made 
in two weights, floating and non-floating. 


Sole Manufacturers 
St. Mungo Manufacturing Co. 
GLASGOW, SCOTLAND 


Wholesale Sete Agents in Canada:—Hingston 
Smith Arms Co., Winnipeg; Harold A Wilson 


Co., Ltd., Toronto; Tisdalls Ltd., 618-620 Hast- 
| ings St., Vancouver. | 


FREE 


In Return for 2 New Subscriptions to 


Rod and Gun in Canada 


Any ONE of the following 
Desirable Articles 


A Fountain Pen 


A Copy of ‘‘Radford’s Gar- 
agesand HowTo Build Them”’ 


PREMIUM DEPT. 


W. J. TAYLOR, Limited, Publisher, 
Woodstock, Ontario. 


FREE 
A 
THERMOS BOTTLE 


Keeps Hot 24 Hours. Keeps Cold 72 Hours. 


Theimos make _ hunters, 
fishermen and campers inde- 
= | pendent of stated meal hours. 
3) Hot coffee, tea or soup, or iced 
drinks can be prepared when 
convenient and kept hot or 
cold for the morning start, the 
all day tramp or long hours 
with the rod and gun. Thermos 
give heat without fire and cold 
without ice. Thermos keeps 
iquid steaming hot for 24 
hours or ice cold for three 
days. 


FOR SIX NEW SUBSCRIPTIONS 


We will send a Thermos Bottle all charges paid. 


PREMIUM DEPARTMENT 
ROD AND GUN, WOODSTOCK, ONT. 
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PETS Dur ysis Sosccranes whaaes tel ove eke goa oyna rata 14 
BM EKOSE ac oles oe he Beker Rae en eo RI 17 
AW MIMLOP IS "5,5 5/5 eet eee ee ce eee 17 
DrsPlaxton ; . yecvee eek arene epee chee he 17 
P Watson 6 oe haccs el ee seein te eae San eee 15 
RV. WWraddlelli nas stereo Aton! items nin pain eerie arena 16 
1 Sa) ahh ve RE. Oe ME, RNR cee. A, ea cles ocr 15 
Gs SHOE ee ate cack ote erent 13 
Michael yor 23.3255 2 We eee iG ae oe ee oot 16 
Wi SD ary. oe Ss Be ieee case Satire ayes Rone eet et titers 15 
Gis Wied 65: Pee ere ree tee ner cpmeemcp eile 16 
WW TPetie Ask cece etree aha ate fe asta Semone atta epedogehoxe 15 
JEWS BE ti) ote ey eke Aion Gree Hise nb Cciruc CO 17 
G, Speers: cen hes Be Wa cago open Bor 15 
Estelle pose ce patties kes. hein aoe Or 14 
SAEs TGOMOV Clete eee ee eee apace antic ene c recniaiaieesiet s 16 
WESimp SOM sree cle cieaetetae ove na Mecuele lefexeienells 16 
eid SIMD SOY et mere etncnster a mie toakaretays ears « 16 
Dr. Archibald ape 
IDEN OM anion Wis 5h ee cere Geeta a ee are rt ow 14 
H. Wilson .... 11 
T.McMann... 17 
1) Garlan dict ere eis coh ee ec oe ste ele lal 18 
GeMiarting <5 oot 16 
Capt. Robinson ... 17 
BSMOrris ic. eee ox 
Roviclaren! pacer vat 2 

VIN COANE Gerri te recedes tecak rk ies, o lave WaereMeveuede)ole\cekece s 


Revelstoke Gun Club 
At the weekly shoot of the Revelstoke Gun Club 
on June 6th following were the scores: 


dh (CRIS lo uc ecmolc coos ac dm aomis certo oO ccait, 45 
WAL Sundae er 45 
A.J. Macdonell... 44 
Warsi dl yao sueat elederdeiree os toot 38 
INA Te Aster scone oe ttestcrs wocte os le eine orcs! ehaaetalic 36 
Report of Telegraph Shoot: 
KAMLOOPS 
Rene ylandey. tye. se warner ous > svedaleusisiernietars loteieNels 47 
\i fel GS i aie ee Eee IRC ae Sk uae Reboot 46 
Vili [ern leroy 8 ee, ae ene ene ORE eet ee SS ere cir Angle 42 
135 
ARMSTRONG 
PALS NANAS coy tose aap ah oo coe cease as reads ca raeltey sata Mobreobals 48 
OMB AS COMES 2 ce, shacte: ciraselnys poles nnn iene ain suonalayexepeuese ener 48 
WOT MIGOGIE Ries. testde se a ieter haraerar eke elena ore pele atonetene Cone 13 
139 
REVELSTOKE 
TUMGABRAGLDOE 5.5 ee rete eo ee eles el aere mers 45 
VENO HS ELLE LY sree e aie epeme teaches cine: covet orctiphedsustcl ctsmetenoners 45 
AGA eNTacdonell: .. Yn tatvoeiciereiss''s sive.s/'s o's, e/aslelorevetere 44 
134 


Vernon Report not in in time. 


A very high wind which made the scores very bad 
was blowing on June 13th. Following are the scores: 


Barber: So. sia as aes eich ee tote ne ety ae 43 
F'GOECK R82 oiasccys & entree epee Deere ei negation ten ahauttetenelte 38 
SETH ee aie TAO Bice cackeen kc Mitip Moab aor di Ail dea 29 
1 Kol Do} -V-) | eee morse Sarton poo cuca 39 
151 Re OER he SBS. ak ae 27 
Sith dc by gee eR Cho Sit oGc.toncand ho ao.ccudne 37 
Weekly shoot of the League: 
KAMLOOPS 
1221 a incl ieee creo Us CO C.OIt OD 6. COGOUOOL Se AT 
DoJ: MeDonald cst. eee eee cer erereets 46 


/ 
U 17 14 16 14 a7. 17 
a 17 12 16 14 19 13 
6 17 14 16 12 14 17 
3 17 15 18 16 16 16 
16 16 12 16 16 18 14 
Ly 17 14 16 16 15 15 
14 15 16 16 16 14 17 
16 17 13 14 il7/ 16 14 
14 .15 15 16 14 18 12 
16 13 15 17 12 14 12 
12 15 16 17 15 15 9 
12 13 12 11 13 18 16 
15 16 13 18 17 16 
12 20 11 13 18 
12 14 16 19 13 15 
14 12 14 10 18 16 ae 
nia 16 10 7 2 13, 14 15— 98 
10 15 9 16 12 15 a eo oe 
bes ; 6 18 12 18 13 16— 83 
13 11 11 12 9 8 a4 ies 
13 13 12 14 15 ae .— 78 
14 12 12 15 a bed 5 {i 0) 
12 16 8 12 te es - Oe 
11 11 He af: 11 12 ie! 
15 16 ee. Oo io se 137/ 
ae ai 10 16 -F 15 13 a= 137/ 
P 9 15 — 24 


SeptO) = 44-1, oe re 


FR MELAV LANG ayers erenaletolsns aetcte RVers dopeooges -.. 46 
139 
VERNON 
Jr teara BOM ee oie eysucce. cto. s\'s, 00s we tal eta ee eee 44 
BR HEN .ETS; cokes a cichoyarc case ele: sachet eae eee 44 
WMeKieChe ee eheie Craters bin ¥.o el ese breve crore one 41 
129 
ARMSTRONG 
WAR EUW AISA “coco sao titel ooo a ok, os ee euiee epencer aad ene ee 46 
Stokes sin. orcs le tetee ool tetanic ae 49 
Teel fen reicne dad Sor ols Sate ol op ee eee 43 
ah 
REVELSTOKE EA 
Barbers ss Sod ioc ene epee we Sees ewes er 43 
Macdonell” 5. ef 5 Sa eees ans eae eee he oe ee 39 
POOt@ hs prte Gk haere, Sea ee ee 38 
120 


At the weekly shoot oa June 2Jth the scores were: 


WHA. Stardy-.... «di iis) seanrs = atacelees he eee 45 
ALT  Nracdonell 60) 050 25, tlie cease eee 44 
Wie Barber c's cc) shone Beare linc Soa oe Renate ee 40 
Garl’Sages size ole ads Sas soot ee te sa ee 39 
Flooteccy ics ki\ .-1 So ee ee ea eee eee 36 


In the Telegraph Shoot Armstrong and Vernon did 
not report. 


KAMLOOPS 
PH erode a scuee «sel teo en Bel tenes 49 
WES GEES ai won ose seule Senate eeeucila ne: oe ee 48 
W: Palmer. 4 ictat-< 06 0 oslo ee oe eee 47 
144 
REVELSTOKE 
Sturdy... 32 5 fhe Mee ko tisk olen a ee 45 
Miacdonell: cay) fateh ee al nee eee 44 
Barber: .(.\ oy. 2.3.< o oe anne oa ee oe ee 40 
129 


FOURTEENTH ANNUAL TOURNAMENT 


The Dominion of Canada Trap Shooting Association will hold 
their 14th Annual Tournament, on August 4, 5, 6, 
and 7th, at the Exhibition Grounds, Toronto. 


August 4th, Practice Day. Commencing at 2 p.m. 
Five events of 20 targets each, entrance $1.20 per 
event. : 

Rose System, 5, 3, 2, 1. Sweepstakes optional. 

Ausust 5th, First Day. Commencing at 9 a.m. 
Ton even of 15 targets, total entrance for the day 
$4. é 

Grand Canadian Handicap. e 
One Hundred targets, entrance $10.00. 
Mr. J. E. Jennings has very generously given 
$200.00 which will be added to this event. Fifty 


targets will be shot at on this event August 5th, 
and the other 50 targets will be shot at on 
August 7th. 

August 6th, Second Day. Commencing at 9 a.m. 


Jeu events of 15 targets, total entrance for the day : 


Amateur Championship. 
Fifty targets, entrance free, targets $1.00. 


August 7th, Third Day.- Commencing at 9 a.m. 


Brewers and Malsters Cup. 
Twenty-five targets, entrance 50 cents. 
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Lighting —-Cooking — Water Heating 
in the Country } 


Many a family is glad to get back to the City again after 
finding that the discomforts of the Country far outweigh 
its advantages. This should never be the case because a 
good light, convenient and cool cooking facilities and plenty 
of hot water are at your disposal if you instal 


This liquified gas is easily portable in steel bottles—it is safe, 
non-asphy xiating—economical and easy to instal. Blaugas 
is the cheapest isolated system known. It takes about 
five minutes to attach a full bottle and then—an end to 
lighting and heating worry.- If you are building or altering 


your country house or looking for the best way to light it, 
‘Blaugas’ is exactly what you want—you will be delighted 
_ at its cheapness and efficiency. ‘Blaugas’ has been rightly 


named 


Ohe Master Licht 


Write us—it will pay you to investigate. 


The Canadian Blaugas Co., Limited 
E. T. Bank Building Montreal 


terre et 


Gold* Medal to winner. 

Eight Man Team Championship of Canada. 
Twenty-five targets per_man, entrance $16.00 
per team, two monies for every five entries. 
Winners to receive Dominion Cartridge Co. 
Trophy, also Gold Medals to the winning team. 

Two Man Championship of Canada. 
Twenty-five targets, entrance $5.00 per team. 
High Guns, 2 monies for every five entries. 
Winners to receive Gold Medals. _ 

Five Man Team Championship. Mail Trophy. 
Fifty targets per man, entrance $15.00 per team. 
High Guns, two monies every five entries. 
Winning team to receive Gold Medals. 

$600.00 in Gold for High Average Money for regular 

events, first and second days. 
Firsttenmen - - $20.00 each 


Second ten men Stee $15.00 each 
Nexttwentymen - - - $10.00 each 
Nexttenmen - - - - $ 5.00 each 


Providing there are seventy-five entries shot through 
regular events, we will divide $50.00 extra among the 
next ten men. This will give the first sixty shooters 
High Average money. P : ‘ 

In order for a man to participate in the above High 
Average money, he must compete in all regular events 
of the First and Seeond Days. 

TROPHIES. 

Three Trophies will be given for the three high aver- 

ages the First Day. 


Also 
Three Trophies will be given for High averages for the 
Second Day. 
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A Trophy will-be given for the Long Run of breaks 
during First and Second Days—open to amateurs only 

Special Trophy will be given for High Aggregate 
made by any amateur who has not previously competed, 
at any Tournament of the D. of C.T.S.A. 

High Average for First and Second Day. 

The Grey Cup, presented by His Excellency, Earl 
Grey, former Governor-General of Canada. The win- 
ner also receives a Shield. 

: Grand Merchandise Event. 

Daily entrance, 1st entrance, $1.00, subsequent en- 
tries, 50 cents. 

A total of $150 in gold aie be aires as follows: 


Ist Day $20 $10 5and $5. 
2nd 2 S20 $10 $10 $5) eon 
3rd) == 1 $20 $10 $10 $5). Sabo 


A Winchester Pump Gun will be given for High 
Average on the three days. Also several other prizes 
will be added. $ 

This Merchandise event will be 15 targets on the 
walk-back system, and shooters will be classified in A, 
B and C class. 

CLASS ‘‘A’’ SHOOTERS will start at 16 yards and 
move back one yard for each target they shoot at. 
CLASS ‘‘B’’ SHOOTERS will start at 16 yards and 
move back one yard for each two targets shot at. 
CLASS ‘‘C’’ SHOOTERS will start at 16 yards and 
move back one ¥ard for each three targets shot at. 
For Information Write 
W. T. ELY (local Secretary ) 
Imperial Bank Bldg., 
King and Sherbourne Sts. 
Toronto, Ont. 


TRADE 


Frank Farley and J. K. Burgess of Camrose, 
Alberta, who explored Battle river from Dried 
Meat lake to Hardisty the latter part of May, 
making the trip of 300 miles in a steel row 
boat, equipped with a small gasoline engine, 
report locating a family of beavers for every 
mile of the Journey. They think that these 
animals are from the colony on the river in 
Buffalo Park. ‘The beaver are multiplying 
rapidly on account of the protection afforded 
by the government. 

Some idea of the windings of Battle river 
may be gained when it is stated that the dis- 
tance by rail from Dried Meat lake to Hard- 
isty is 75 miles, while the trip by boat is four 
times that length. Were it not for the many 
turns and twists the river would be a series 
of falls, hence not navigable. There are 
numerous rapids and’ large boulders. The 
stream is crossed by seven government 
bridges. The valley is about a mile in width. 


The Hyde Windlass Company of Bath, 
Maine, are the only Manganese Bronze 
makers who get a line of propellers for motor 
boats and who cast bronze propellers for the 
United States Navy for use on battleships, 
cruisers, torpedo boat destroyers, and in fact, 
all types of Navy vessels, and the metal used 
is the same in all.types. Hyde Manganese 
Bronze is one of this Company’s best assets 
and they positively will not use acheap_ grade 
of metal in the manufacture of their pro- 
pellers in order to meet competition. The 
prices of Hyde propellers are as low as can 
consistently be made when the quality of 
metal and finish are taken into consideration. 


A bird and game census, one of the first 
censuses of the kind ever taken in the United 


NOTES 


States, was made recently by the county 
game wardens and their assistants in the 
State of Washington for the counties east of 
the Cascade mountains. 


A conference in Europe to prevent the 
extermination of the elephant and the rhino- 
ceros is a timely move, and shows a healthy 
interest in the preservation of these interesting 
survivors from the age of big mammals. 


Trapshooting after dark by means of auto- 
mobile lights is not a mere fancy, though per- 
haps it started as such, but an accomplished 
fact. Every little while there is something 
new under the sun; here is the latest in the 
sporting world—with neither sun nor moon. 


For the first time anywhere, a tournament 
with artificial light from automobiles was 
recently held at Los Angeles, Cal. Excellent 
scores were made. The possibilities of after- 
dark trapshooting which are suggested by this 
remarkable event are pretty attractive to 
sportsmen who are looking for more targets to 
break and more worlds to conquer. 

This is how it happened: “Wild Bill’ 
Ruess and J. H. McDuffee, frequent visitors 


to the traps, started the ball rolling. As trap- - 


shooters will they fell into a dispute as to 
which was the better shot. Ruess claimed the 
honor for Ruess. McDuffee claimed it for 
McDuffee. Of course, the proper method of 
breaking the deadlock was to try out the 
the question at the traps. So there they went 
—with a large company to see the fun. . 


It was evening, however. Friends who had 
listened to the discussion declared it would 
be impossible, under the conditions, to break 
more than five targets out of twenty-five. 
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BEFORE AFTER 


Experimenters with TOUPEES 


Most makers of Toupees trust to luck and 
the ignorance of their patrons as to what a 
Toupee should be to make a sale. 


The 


are built in such a manner that their su- 
periority and points of excellence are plain 
at a glance, even to the man without any 
Toupee knowledge. Consult 


THE PEMBER STORE hex ‘ones. 
TORONTO, ONT. 


Pember Toupees 


Toronto, 
Canada. 


Shaw’s Schools 


Include: 


The Central Business College 
and Shorthand School with five 
City Branch Schools. The Cen- 
tral Telegraph and Railroad 
School. The Shaw Corres- 
pondence School. 


W. H. SHAW 
We train young men and women to earn good 


salaries in business appointments. 
explains our courses. 
this magazine. 
Address —W. H. SHAW, Pres., Head Offices, 
Yonge and Gerrard _Sts., Toronto. 


] _Free catalogue 
Write for it and mention 


SS eR Se 


TO LATE FOR GLASSIFICATION 


Coon and fox and English shepherd puppies for sale 
best blood, also some broken dogs, Valley Kennels, St. 
Thomas, Ont. 8-1t 


é I C ( Stevens 
Pocket rifle, 12 inch, 22 long rifle, with 3 power scope, good 
condition $15. C. E. McDormand, Bridgewater, N.S. 8-It 


One Fox hound bitch for sale, 3 years old, $10.00 for 
quick sale. R.E. Berry, Queens Hotel, Strathroy, Ontario. 
8-1t 


LIVE ANIMALS WANTED—Will buy live mink, fox, 
skunk, fisher, marten, otter, beaver, bear cubs and lynx. 
Write us before buying and selling and about fur farming. 
C. C. Garland, Box 133, Old Town, Maine. 8-1t 


For 8 Subscriptions 
To Rod and Gun 
in Canada : : 


You can secure FREE a splen- 
did Conklin Fountain Pen. Get 
to work at once.~ Your friends 
will enjoy reading the magazine 
during 1914 and YOU will enjoy 
using the pen. Sample copies 
sent on request. 


Premium Dept. 


W. J. Taylor, Ltd., Publisher 
WOODSTOCK, ONT. 


If you are a boy who likes 
to make use of his 
spare time— 


something you have lots of—make use 
of it fo your own advantage. If there is 
any sporting article you want—gun, fish- 
ing rod, camera, hunter’s axe, canoe— 
anything you need to go back in the 
woods, we can help you to get it without 
any cost to you. We have helped boys 
all over America to earn their sporting 
equipment and we can help you. 


Write us and we will show you 
how to secure these —FREE 


After school or on holidays, use this 
spare time and let the Premium Dept. 
of “Rod and Gun” put you within reach 
of the ‘‘silent places’. Write today for 
our list of premiums, there’s everything 
you need. 


Premium Department 


Rod and Gun in Canada 


WOODSTOCK, ONTARIO 
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With the lights from two automobiles 
trained at cross angles above the trap house, 
Ruess took his place. He broke 22 out of a 
possible 25, and McDuffee followed with 21, 
after they had tied the score. The clay birds 
had been whitewashed for the occasion. _ 

Judge Gavin W. Craig, of the California 
Superior Court, and Chief Deputy District 
Attorney Joe Ford, who participated in the 
novel sport, were immediately convarted and 
are planning a mammoth night trapshooting 
tournament. In many places in other parts of 
the country it will doubtless be a common 
sight before long to see enthusiastic trapshoot- 
ers starting off with their Remingtons, says 
a contributor to “Live News Notes” published 
by the Remington-Arms-Union Metallic Cart- 
ridge Co., as the dusk thickens, to spend an 
evening at their favorite pastime. 


Brace, McKay & Co., Ltd., Summerside, P. 
E. Island, are known as the largest dealers in 
Fox and Mink in Canada. Being right in the 
midst of the fox zone, they have made a study 
of the requirements of the fox ranches and can 
certainly furnish the correct kind of wire that 
should be used in this very important indus- 
try. Shipments of their famous “RED 
LABEL” brand have been made to every 
province in Canada, from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific (including the Yukon) as ‘well as to 
Newfoundland. Satisfied customers has been 
the result in every case and repeat orders a 
common occurrence. It would be to the ad- 
vantage of foxmen in need of the proper net- 
ting, to get in touch with these people. 

Look up their advertisement in this issue. 


The third power boat race in the series of 
five to be run for the handome sterling silver 
shield offered by Messrs. Norton Griffiths 
Company, will be run in St. John Harbor, 
N. B., on Friday, July 17th, at 7 p.m. 

The race is open to the world for power boats 
AO feet and under, and it is expected that some 
fast boats will enter from among the motor 
boat fleets of the New England States. 

All entries should be sent to Mr. Harold 
Allison, Secretary of the Eastern Canada 
Section of the American Power Boat Associa- 
tion; St-.John, No-B: 


The Report of the Commissioner of Dom- 
inion Parks, Mr. J. B. Harkin, for the year 
ending March 1913 was recently brought out 
and shows in detail the substantial progress 
that has been made during the year in the 
matter of development work. 


A Saskatchewan local paper gives the fol- 
lowing recipe for gopher poison: 

Dissolve one and one half ounces of stry- 
chnine sulphate in a quart of hot water, add 
a quart of moiasses and a tablespoonful of oil 
of anise. Thoroughly heat and mix the liquid. 
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Whilejhot, pour it over a bushel of clean wheat 
and mix completely in a tight vessel. Then 
mix in a few pounds of fine meal to take up the 
moisture and adhere to the grain. Let it stand 
over night and then distribute about a table- 
spoonful in a hole. ~ 


Although the New York Fire Department 
has many novel devices for life rescue work,— 
among them scaling and extension ladders, 
life nets, smoke helmets, etc.—among the most 
interesting is the life line gun. From this gun, 
a line fitted with a plug or harpoon much the 
same as that used by the life savers of the sea 
and in the whaler’s cannon, is fired. Because 
of the great accuracy and dependability re- 
quired in this branch of the life savers’ work, a 
.44 cal. Remington is used to fire the life line. 
At times, it is necessary to shoot this line into 
a window several stories from the ground or 
over the roofs of buildings. A very light 
carrier line is used, but to this lineis attached 
a heavier line capable of carrying enormous 
weights. The heavy line is easily pulled up 
and made fast, when the well trained fireman 
is able to slide down with the rescued person. 


Marine Glue is said by its makers to be 
absolutely waterproof and a deck painted with 
a heavy coat of hot glue is waterproof even 
before the canvas is applied. The operation 
of laying the canvas in the glue by ironing it 
with a hot flat iron draws a portion of the glue 
into the pores of the canvas, filling and water- 
proofing it, so no water can soak into it or the 
wood beneath. Jeffrey’s No. 7 Black Marine 
Glue, Waterproof Liquid Glue or Special 
Canoe Glue is recommended for applying 


- = a ae ee 
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canvas to decks, tops of cabins and for cover-_ 


ing canvas boats, canoes and flying boats. L.W. 
Ferdinand & Co., 201 South Street, Boston, 
Mass., are the manufacturers. 


Archdeacon Whittaker of Fort McPherson 
in far northern Canada has recently returned 
from_a furlough. While in Edmonten he was 
asked as to the future of that country and 
stated that while in view of the many great 
changes that had taken place in the west he 
did not care to prophesy it was his opinion 
that there was not a future for the far north 
except as a fur bearing region. If it were 
possible the animals should be conserved. At 
present there is very little restriction on the 
catching of fur. The Eskimos, he stated were 
better in this respect than the Indians. The 
Archdeacon who has spent some years both at 
Herschell Island and at Fort McPherson, says 
that they can get the Eskimo to see the benefit 
of avoiding early trapping and he will not set 
his traps until after November Ist when the 
fur is good and fetches top prices. The Indian, 
op the other hand, as soon as he sees a fox or 
mink will set his trap and kill them, no matter 
what the time of year. 
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With Septembe 
comes the 
Open Season 

for 
Wild Ducks 


in Canada 


Double Barrel Hammer Gun is quadruple locked. Fully guaranteed 
for Smokeless Powders. It is made in 12 and 16 gauge and will be 
delivered free to any Post Office in Canada, if customers mention 
‘Rod and Gun.” Price $17.50. Illustrated Catalogue mailed free. 
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YACORPOREE 


| 911 ST. LAWRENCE BLVD., MONTREAL | 


T CLARK’S CATER 


for your summer camp and enjoy the cuisine of the best chefs. 


SOUPS—Chateau Brand Concentrated in all var- 
ieties deliciously flavoured. 


ENDTREES—de luxe, Irish Stew, Stewed: Kadney 
Beefsteak and Onions, Cooked Tripe, Corned Beef, 
Hash, etc., and Clark’s Celebrated Pork and 
Beans. 


COLD LUNCH—Corned and Roast Beef, Lunch 
Ham, Lunch and Ox Tongues in tins or glass, Jellied 
Hocks, English Brawn, Boneless Chicken, Pig's Feet, 
Potted and Devilled Meats, etc. 


MINCEMEAT PLUM PLUDDING 


Clark’s Tomato Ketchup. No finer or more 
appetizing ketchup on the market. Absolutely pure. 


W. CLARK, LIMITED - MONTREAL 
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A RECONNAISSANCE 
FROM COAST TO COAST 


The Wildfowler in Canada, 1906 to 1914 


BONNYCASTLE DALE 


Aleutians thrust their island 
promontoriesfar out into the sur- 
ges; on the islands of the Gulf of 


Oo far Pacific waters, where the 


_ Georgia; on the Pelly and the Yukon; 


on every outer reef in all the wild 
northern misnamed Pacific; in all of 
these the wildfowl were breeding in 
late May, June and July. Of all the 
myriads of Canvasback, Redhead, 
Great and Lesser Scaup, American 
and Barrow’s Whistlewing, Buffle- 
head, as well as the summer ducks, 
the Pintail, the Mallard (not the 
Black Mallard, as not a single speci- 
men has been found west of the Rock- 


ies), the Widgeon and the Teal—Blue, 
-Greenwinged and Cinnamon, and the 


erratic. Harlequin (the latter looking 
as though an inebriated painter had 
daubed its dark grey coat with many 
a long splotch of white paint) of all 
these not-one was destined to cross 
the Rockies and give us of Eastern 
waters..a shot into their. crowded 
hosts. 

When we left the coast in June all 
of the wintering hosts had forsaken 


‘the island harbours of the Gulf of 


Georgia and had flown to the old 


familiar breeding grounds on the is- 


land rocks or rivers’ tundra. The 
Widgeon were among the earliest to 


leave. -In March, they sought -the 


drier fields at the marshy bends of the 
mountain streams as they neared the 


coast. They breed all over British 
Columbia as well as north of it. The 
same can be said of those evil feeders 
the Mallards. For three months we 
saw them feeding on the decaying re- 
mains of salmon that crowded every 
coastwise stream. - The Pintails drew 
inland about the same date. Myriads 
of these birds wintered in a little fiord 


on which we had built a little bunga- 


low.. It was our daily habit to slide 
back the seaward window. very care- 
fully each morning and watch the 
flocks of wildfowl on the beach in 


front (the house was but thirty feet 


from high tide line)... Here in. Sep- 
tember the big Bluebills started to 
gather,. then Redheads and Canvas- 
backs, the Whistler and the Buffle- 
head. The Coot (Fulica Americana) 
arrived in. October, and soon came his 
fishing mate, the Widgeon. All the 
winter long we watched the agile coot 
dive for the ellgrass. Above him sat 
the glorious chestnut headed Widgeon 
with their shapely females alongside. 
The moment the white-bill of the silly 
Coot appeared above the surface. a 
Widgeon. darted forward and seized 
the luscious vegetable—mayhap the 
Coot retained a portion, but if he did 
it was always the smaller bit. 

The. Bluebills started to mate a 


early as January, as-did the Buffle- 


heads and Whistlers. For full three 


months we watched this remarkable 


Up from the rippling Waters jumped a big Flock of Duck 


performance of four, five or even six 
big active males chasing the female, 
diving every time she dived, taking to 
wing every time she flew, chasing her 
so hard and so closely that many a 
time we have seen her turn and 
thrash one after another of her im- 
portunate lovers. We have seen the 
finale when the sleek gray-brown lady. 
finally chose one of the impetuous 
males. From the moment that she 
allowed him to fly and dive with her— 
aye she even turned in the flight and 
followed him—from that moment 
their partnership was assured and 
they both drove off the discarded yet 
still following drakes. 

All these inlets and fiords were a 
mass of fluttering, washing, mating 
wildfowl, not alone ducks, but geese, 
brant and seafowl as late as May. I 
would roughly estimate that there 
must be a thousand bays on the coast 
where these hosts winter. Allowing 
twenty-five thousand to harbour we 
get a total of several millions. From 
a study extending far up and down the 
coast during six years’ field work I 
would roughly estimate the flocks of 
ducks and geese to total fully five 
million upon the Pacific Coast. 

The Brant (they always speak of 
Nigracans as a separate bird on the 


coast) are big, silly birds. Many a 
time we have gone down wind to 
them and when they jumped I have 
taken up my camera and pictured 
them, then hastily laying it down I 
have killed the same brant that I had 
pictured. The best weapon to shoot 
the geese and brant with is the .22 
Special. This hard hitting little rifle 
is good up to three hundred yards on 
these big birds. It is a moment of 
extreme pleasure when you get a big 
‘“‘carrupping”’ brant within a hundred 
yards of the Winchester Special. He 
has a chance for his life, as he has a 
pigeon-like wavering flight—and you 
must use your rifle just as you would 
your shotgun. Keep this speed, and 
keep the rifle moving, and you will get 
him—sometimes. It is a moment of 
great satisfaction when the bird is 
three hundred feet in the air and from 
six to nine hundred feet off to see him 
collapse instantly at the pull of the 
trigger. I have no doubt some of my 
fellow photographing sportsmen will 
try to picture this chap as he falls 
after they have hit him. I never 
thought of it till this moment but it 
could easily be done unaided. 
Leaving the coast in June we came 
across the prairies, spying only herds 
of antelope. We understand from 
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others’ work however, that the great 
breeding grounds of Great Bear, 
Great Slave and the basins of the 
northern flowing rivers are still almost 
as prolific as ever. We know that the 
native tribes, as from time immemor- 
ial they have done, still gather great 
quantities of fresh wild duck eggs. 
I know that they smash every egg in 
a newly found breeding ground to en- 
sure a laying of fresh eggs, and maybe 
the youngsters waste many smashed 
ones, especially if well incubated, and 
mavbe they don’t. 

Manitoba has its immease nesting 
grounds in the north. Here almost 
all the best wild ducks breed, as well 
as some of the coarse ones. All, or 
nearly all, of these huge prairie bred 
hosts wing their way just ahead of the 
isotherm of 33 down the Mississippi 
valley. 

Now where do the waterfowl breed 
that supply the innumerable guns of 
the eastern Provinces of Canada and 
the States of the Union? There isa 
land, almost unknown, that extends 
far up the middle of the eastern part of 
this continent that has in my life 
time at least supplied all the wild 
ducks for the eastern gunners. As far 
back as 1885 I was in receipt of letters 
from Moose Factory telling me of the 
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great numbers of white feathered 
ducks to be seen there each spring. 
We knew that the northern tribes 
took huge toll of these nesting home- 
comers, but they did not seem to 
diminish in numbers. All the way up, 
througn Northera Ontario, through 
Patricia, right up to James Bay are 
innumerable lakes and muskegs that 
offer secluded homes to the myriad 
nest builders of the wildfowl family— 
as well as the exuberant mosquito and 
the ever busy black fly. 

Now there is no doubt in my miad 
—pardon my using the first persoa— 
that the wild ‘ducks are rapidly 
diminishing. Take for example, the 
desolate fiords of the Pacific Coast. 
Ask any old native of the Coast 
Tribes. 

““Many ducks here as in old folks’ 
time?’”’ 

*“No, No,” will be. the reply ac- 
companied by many gutterals and 
much head shaking. 

I remember asking an ancient one, 
wrinkled and blear-eyed by the smoke 
of many salmon curiag fires, the ques- 
tion: 

“Shoot many ducks here years 
ago?” ies 

“No, Net them’’, and he pointed to 
the sides of the pass I was shooting 


A Loon pays a Visit to our Decoys 
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Female Bluewing with Wing hooked to the Decoys 
Three American Merganser Drakes in Flight 


in. It was a split in the solid walls of 
the inlet-side through which a fresh 
water stream found its way seaward. 
About one hundred feet across, with 
one hundred and fifty feet cliffs on 
either side, it was ideal for the work. 
Here in days gone by the tribe built 
a great framework of firpoles, netted 
with a semi-transparent mesh of sea- 
lion sinews and strips of hide. It was 
raised as soon as the dusk gathered 
over the inlet, or when there was a fog 
creeping in from the sea. This old 
withered Kwakiutl told me he nightly 
filled his canoe with the birds that fell 
into the water after being stunned by 
the impact, or that slid into the loose 
bag at the bottom of the net.. 


-Even in the six years’ work that we 
did on the coast we could note the de- 
crease in the flocks. It was. most 
readily recognized among the big 
birds. Brant fell from several hun- 
dred to a few score. All along the 
coast and on the prairies I heard the 
same cry. Now in old Ontario once 
more we find the breeds diminished, 
some almost extinct. The Mallard 
has disappeared almost entirely from 
Rice Lake shooting grounds, so has 
the Bufflehead. The Widgeon, never 
plentiful, is entirely absent. Only a 
very rare Pintail is seen. The coarse 


Ruddy Duck that breeds in the cen- 


tral north is almost cut out. Canvas- 
backs are reduced to a very few. The 
Redheads are still here in a few num- 
bers. Really the only duck that at all 
approaches the numbers of ten years 
ago is the greater Scaup or Bluebill. 
I have seen along the Kawartha Lakes 
system flocks of goodly size. The 
Wood-duck was more numerous than 
of late years, as was that shy elusive, 
clever old campaigner, the Black 
Mallard. Teal were in fair numbers 
but the big flocks are but memories 
now. 

It will be absolutely necessary for 
the Province of Ontario to establish 
(as should the Prairie provinces also) 
breeding reserves in the great wet 
hinterlands, where the muskeg makes 
a good isolated home for the wild 
fowl. Remember that every new 
settler into the far northern parts 0 
these Provinces disturbs the nesting 
grounds of the ducks and usually 
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gathers their eggs for home consump- 
tion. or preserves them for winter use. 

We hope to cover new ground next 
spring and I trust we will not have to 
say, as we now truthfully can, that 
from New York State, across to 
Illinois, out to the great State of 
Washington, all along the wildly 
fantastic Pacific Coast, back through 
British Columbia and across the 
‘Prairie Provinces and their breeding 
grounds and into our old Ontario 
home—in thirty years’ work, no 
maiter how desolate or distant the 
breeding grounds, whether on the 
surf-ridden islands of the Pacific or 
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The year 1914 was very slow in 
giving us open water. Not until 
April 21st did Rice Lake open. The 
Otonabee River however had_ blue 
water showing ten days earlier and 
the webfooted ones promptly found 
the narrow blue ribbon and pitched 
in. How we all love the wild ducks !— 
it was so good to see them back again. 
Swiftly they gathered, until by April 
29th, there was a flock of fully 25,000 


migrants waiting to go north. The 
majority were big Bluebills and 
American Golden Eyes, (Whistle- 


wings) came next. Then about a 
thousand Black Ducks, a few Red- 


Camp Migration, 1913; A beautiful Wood Drake 


on its barrier reefs, in the marshy 
bends of the Rocky Mountain rivers, 
or op the tops of the grass grown. 
volcanic splits of the uplifts in the 
Gulf of Georgia, in the tundra along 
the mouths of the Coast Rivers, in 
the sloughs of the prairies, in the 
moose mud bottom lakes of northern 
Ontario, along the rivers or in the 
marshes and drowned lands of old 
Ontario—I repeat, I hope we may not 
be able to say then as now, “I HAVE 
NEVER SEEN A. BREEDING 
GROUND THAT WAS NOT ROB- 
BED ALTOGETHER OR IN 
PART.” 


heads and Canvas-backs, quite a lot of 
little Bluebills and Marsh Bluebills 
(lesser Scaup and Ringbills) some 
Buffleheads and Coween, a very few 
Widgeon and Teal and Pintails, great 
flocks of Red-breasted Mergansers, 
less of the American Merganser, quite 
a number of Hooded Mergansers— 
these are local ducks and breed here 
with the black ducks and wood-ducks. 
Mallards are always very scarce here. 
One Eider duck was seen by my as- 
sistant, also a few Scoters. Ruddies 
are always scarce io the spring. A few 
Canada geese halied for a few days’ 
feeding up and rest. Now although 
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the host of wild ducks daily lose great 
numbers by birds continuing the 
northern migration, the huge central 
flock, feeding within a mile of where 
I wrote this in April 29th, still kept 
fully 25,000 in its ranks, so that with a 
favourable breeding season we should 
have over 100,000 flappers come out 


x, 


oo the northern Ontario breeding 
grounds, allowing that 50,000 birds 
passed up this one line of flight and 
return with four young to each female, 
in which case all southern Ontario 
should have fairly good shooting in 
1914. 


OUR FRIENDS OF 
H. M. 


FTER an unsuccessful day by 
A the lake margin I have come to 
the conclusion that the rainbow 
trout has one or two undesirable 
characteristics from the azngler’s 
poiot of view. At the far ead of the 
~ fake which I have been fishing there 
dwells an imimease fellow who speaods 
much of his time in pursuit of the 
coarse fish. Last week a frieod of 
mine threw a small roach oa to the 
patch of weeds where he lives. The 
roach was stunned by the fall, aad 
proceeded to swim in narrow circles 
on the surface. There was a sudden. 
upheaval, a rush of water, and only a 
few scales drifting on the top io tell 
the story. Thereupon my friend at- 
tached a live roach to his fly line by 
means of a salmon hook, and throw- 
ing out had the satisfaction of seeing 
it taken. He waited a minute or so 
then struck, but only to find that the 
trout had disgorged the roach -and 
somehow got rid of the hook. 

Each week there is a fresh story 
afloat concerning this trout; each 
week one or the other of us “nearly 
catch him.”” When we suggest trying 
our luck the old boatman grins and 
placidly obeys, knowing that if it were 
not for this one futile enticement the 
value of his fishing would go down 
PNG Se 

My chief objection to the rainbow is 
that when he grows old and heavy 
he takes to the deep water and re- 
mains there. Only the young and 
spritely fish feed on the surface. On 
still evenings rainbows up. to four 
pounds are to be seen skimming the 
surface of the water for the minute 
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insect life that has fallen or settled 
upon it. They can then be taken read- 
ily with a‘fly, butit isseldom rainbows 
above four pounds in weight are taken 
in this manner. 

When one comes to consider the 
number of fry an habitual cannibal 
trout will devour, it will be readily 
seen that the old rainbow haunting 
the depths is not much good to the 
waters he inhabits. Yet thousands of 
these beautiful fish are turned into 
our lakes—some to give real sport to 
the angler, others to lie at the bottom 
and destroy their kindred wholesale, 
unseen and unthougnht of. 

Many may argue that the same ap- 
plies to the other varieties of lake 
trout with which we are familiar, but 
from my own experience and en- 
quiries I am iaclined to think that the 
rainbow becomes more sluggish with 
old age than any of his kindred. Oc- 
casionally we hear of immense rain- 
bow being taken on the fly, but en- 
quiry usually reveals the fact that the 
“fly”? used was more of the dragon 
variety, aad that at the moment of 
his success the “‘fly-fisher’’ was trol- 
ling it behind his canoe at a depth 
of anything up to 50 feet. But vhe 
angler is an ever hopeful individual, 
and he likes to think of the mam- 
moths that lurk in the depths below, 
even if there is little possibility of 
catching them—hence the popularity 
of the rainbow. 

Many attempts have been made to 
introduce these beautiful fish into 
rivers where they were hitherto un- 
known, but I have never heard of 
such an experiment meeting with suc- 
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cess, though failures are abundant. 
The rainbow is a born wanderer, and 
unless a stream is exactly to his choice 
he will not remain there. Away down 
stream he goes, and the waters which 
he was designed to occupy, know him 
no more. The stream is not quite to 
his taste, and how far he will wander 
before taking up a permanent abode 
no man can say. 

Only in reservoirs and land-locked 
lakes can the rainbow be introduced 
with ordinary success. Almost every 
reservoir in Great Britain is stocked 
with these fish and most carefully 
watched. For the first ten years or so 
the fishing is excellent, then season by 
season it deteriorates, though there 
may be no question as to the number 
of fish. The fact of the matter is that 
the lake bed becomes too prolific a 
feeding ground for the fish to rise 
much to the surface after a certain. 
length of time, for the rainbow loves 
deep water, and when food is to be 
found there in plenty the colored lure 
on the surface is not even seen by 
him. The only possible measure to 
restore the fishing to its original 
standard is to empty the lake, take 
out the old fish, and plough the bed to 
destroy the bottom feed. 

When a boy I lived for some years 
by what was then one of the finest 
rainbow trout reservoirs in England 
and a brief history of the seasons’ 
sport may be of interest to Canadian 
readers. In the early days sport was 
excellent. We often got our limit 
(eight) which included three and four 
pound fish. In those early days we 
used the “Silver Doctor,” “Jock 
Scott,’? and other brightly colored 
lake trout flies. Then slowly a change 
took place. The brightly colored lures 
would no longer kill, and the general 
run of fish taken was smaller. For 
three seasons in succession only one 
man got his limit, and each season we 
found it necessary to use smaller and 
less brilliantly colored flies. To-day, 
a friend writes me, only small fish aie 
taken from the lake in question, while 
the flies used are of the smallest dry 
fly variety. 

Though the rainbow is a beautiful 
fish, clubs and private owners who are 
stocking their own reserves should 
look well into the future and weigh up 
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the conditions before introducing him. 
I speak solely from personal exper- 
lence; I have fished for rainbow not 
only in carefully stocked reservoirs 
but in their native waters, but only to 
stand more steadfast in the belief that 
the rainbow becomes less of a sporting 
fish each season after he has reached 
three pounds in weight. 

Students of piscatology have found 
the eel an altogether slippery custom- 
er, for though he is one of the com- 
monest habitants of our lakes and 
rivers his life beyond this region is 
shrouded in mystery. 

From whence does he come? 
Whither does he go when he leaves 
our waters behind him and heads out 
for the dim and unknown regions of 
the sea? 

Eels have been caught far out in the 
Atlantic, many a long day’s journey 
from the nearest land! More!—they 
have been found travelling in vast 
shoals in these regions—travelling 
east or west, but never north or south. 

Now fish, like birds and animals, 
have regular routes by which they 
travel. The spawning eels make 
their way out into the sea where they 
deposit their spawn, returniog, it 
would seem, to the same waters they 
frequented previously. But is the 
move a general one? Deep down in 
the ocean, somewhere unknown, is 
there a recognized breeding ground to 
which thousands of eels make their 
way annually, returning in shoals by 
recognized routes to distribute them- 
selves over the fresh waters of the 
world? 

A thousand questions arise, and it 
is vastly probable that we shall never 
know more about the eel than we 
know to-day. Many are of the belief 
that it breeds but once during its life- 
time, but even this is open to question 
when the subject of classification 
arises. 

Not only have shoals of adult eels 
been found travelling to or from their 
breeding grounds at an immense dis- 
tance from land, but vast shoals of 
fingerlings have been located in the 
same waters. We are led to believe 
that these tiny fellows had been 
hatched out in the ocean’s depths, and 
guided by some instinct more wonder- 
ful even than that which guides the 
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migrating birds, were making their 
way to lakes and rivers they had 
never seen. — 

The instincts of the eel are truly 
wonderful. When captured and 
thrown on dry land he will itmmed- 
lately begin to wriggle back towards 
thé water, though it may be entirely 
screened from his view. Take him 
in a box and release him near to the 
river and he will head at once towards 
it. In Holland—and doubtless, in 
other countries too—the eels often 
make long overland journeys from one 
river or canal to another, passing over 
the meadows almost as much at home 
on dry land as the proper serpents. 

The fact that the eel has little in 
common with the real fish, while he 
has much ta common with the ser- 
pents, points to the fact that, like the 
whale, he became aquatic only by the 
course of evolution. The whale, a 
huge, slow-moving mammal, had no 
adequate means of self-defence in the 
days when he roamed dry land; the 
hideous, dragon-like creatures, from 
which our birds of to-day with their 
sweet songs and pretty coloring have 
descended, attached themselves to 
his flesh and drove him to seeking the 
water for refuge. The eel, we are led 
to believe, was a low land serpent, in- 
habiting the swamps and marshes 
and making for the water to escape 
his enemies. Thus he too, in time, 
became aquatic—but be that as it 
may the eel still remains one of those 


mysteries which to the naturalist - 


make his study all the dearer. 
Our Friend the Otter. 

What is there in going a-fishing 
which has so soothing an effect upon 
both man and beast? The fisher folk, 
all the world over, are gentle and 
kindly in disposition. The leopard 
changes his spots for a less fiery hue 
when he becomes an angler. The fish 
hawk drops his evil habits and be- 
comes so gentle by nature and so fear- 
less of man that bird-lovers have seen 
to it that he no longer suffers the per- 
secution that long ago he ceased to 
deserve. Likewise the otter—once a 
fierce and terrible killer like the other 
members of the famity to which he 
belongs, changed so utterly when he 
took to the waterways for a living 
that to-day he has few traits of 


character in common with his kin- 
dred. - 

We have ample proof that the otter 
originally belonged to dry land. When 
kept in captivity the otter kit is as 
timid of water as a terrier puppy till 
almost full grown. In a wild state 
the young are several weeks old before 
their mother, gently but firmly, in- 
troduces them to the element in which 
they will later have to seek a living. 
I have known otters to breed at a dis- 
tance of eight hundred yards from 
water, in the heart of a dense wood 
that rose abruptly from the river 
bank, and it is well known that these 
animals often make immense cross- 
country journeys. 

The art of swimming and of catch- 
ing fish does not come naturally to the 
otters. They are taught it by their 
mother, Just as the young racoon, by 
nature abug eater, is taught to rob 
hea roosts. Waterfowl take the water 
as soon as they are hatched, and begin 
to search amoag the weeds for food, 
but the young otter would starve were 
he left to feed for himself. 

I have already said the otter often 
makes cross-country journeys. Most 
wild animals restrict their energies to 
one particular hunting range, seldom 
venturing beyond a mile or two from 
some recognized landmark, and by 
their thorough familarity of their 
home quarters they are often able to 
shake off their enemies by resorting 
time after time to the same old tricks. 
The otter has few enemies, and the 
limits of his home range depend en- 
tirely upon the condition of the fish- 
ing. Where fish are scarce they travel 
far, following the course of one river 
for perhaps a hundred miles, then 
crossing the watershed to the next 
river, work their way down it till they 
meet the main stream up which they 
pass till they regain the point from 
which they started: Thus a hunting 
otter works in a gigantic circle, per- 
haps three hundred miles in extent, 
while the round may occupy six weeks 
or the whole season according to the 
quantity of fish. 

From the headwaters of many New 
World rivers, where otters are abund- 
ant, their-runways are to be found 
leading out across the watersheds 
from one river to another. These 
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runways are just as much recognized 
high roads as the migrating paths of 
the caribou. Across them the otters 
come and go wien the river they are 
travelling becomes too small to suit 
their requirements. 

Occasionally one comes upon. ex- 
ceptionally large otters, and trappers 
are of the opinion that these large 


specimens (which are invariably 
males) do not travel much. A glance 
at the otter hunting records of 


Britain shows us two things—namely 
that the largest oiters have been. killed 
for the most part near to the sea, and 
that certain rivers yield larger otters 
as arule than other rivers. Nor does 
this state of affairs seem to be gover- 
ned in any way by abundance or scar- 
city of food, or by the condition or 
flow of water. Possibly some student 
of nature will advance an explanation? 
When fishing the Lune River, in 
Yorkshire, some years ago, I found 
that otters were most abundant. My 
last experience was at night time, 
when two otters swam quite near to 
my companion and me, and for some 
little time refused to leave us. One of 
them kept uttering a high-pitched 
whistle, while the other answered by 
a note exactly similar to that uttered 
by the Waterhen. Consequently I 
was interested to read the following 
report in an Old Country newspaper 
last year :— 
_ “A remarkable story of a fisher- 
man’s night adventure with an otter 
comes from Appleby, the county 
town. of Wesimoreland. In the dusk 
of Tuesday evening Mr. G. Stephen- 
son. accompanied by his wife and little 
boy was fishing in the Eden at Hills 
Holmes when Mrs. Stephenson called 
his attention to a full-grown otter 
intently scrutinising him from the 
Tear. While he was engaged in reeling 
in his line the otter moved cautiously 
towards the stream until, either by 
design or accident, Mr. Stephenson 
touched it with the end of his rod. 
This seems to have roused the anger 
of the animal, which promptly faced 
round upon the fisherman. The three 
scrambled up the sloping bank, but the 
otter followed them through the long 
grass. Mr. Stephenson reached the 
footbridge near by, and here was 
joined by a man named Weldon. 
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“Weldon and Mr. Stephenson 
waited for the otter on the bridge, and 
finally after Mrs. Stephenson’s um- 
brella had been broken over the 
animal’s head and back, it retreated 
to the river.”’ 

This is the only report I have ever 
heard, either in this country or in 
England, of an otter making an un- 
provoked attack upon man. In 
Canada I have passed by canoe at 
night time through waters where they 
could be heard whistling and clucking 
on every side, but the animals have 
always shown the utmost timidity 
upon our approach. 

By nature the otter is playful and 
peace loving—whiling away his idle 
hours by all sorts of gambols under 
water ard on land. ‘The otter slide 
is the most famous of their games. 
Choosieg some steep baak the ani- 
mals slide down it on their stomachs, 
their paws tucked lmply beneath 
them, the whole family joining in the 
game till a perfect slide is made, to 
which they return time after time. 
Those who have seen an otter at work 
under water—passing hither and 
thither like some immense eel, and 
with all the grace and beauty of one of 
nature’s most lovely creatures, would 
find it hard to believe that the strug- 
gling otter kit, ducked for the first 
time by his mother, was destined to 
acquire similar abilities in later life. 

Far from being an enemy to the 
angler, the otter, like the heron, is 
one of his best friends. Some time 
ago I counted the remains of fifty-four 
frogs killed in one small pool which 
an old heron frequented each evening. 
I know too that a black bull trout, 
filthily diseased, which lay undev the 
bridge near by and defied our efforts 
to catch him, found his way into the 
same hungry maw. 

The otter does not kill diseased 
and weakly fish. He kills only the 
fittest and the best, defeating them 
in their element. But where there are 
eels to be had he leaves the trout alone 
and devotes his energies to rooting 
these fresh water serpents out of the 
mud and sand. 

A single otter has been watched at 
work in a sandy pool swarming with 
trout. During the course of half an 
hour he came to the top ihree times 
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holding an ee! in his jaws, but never 
once was he seen even to go out of his 
way to pursue the trout. It can be 
imagined, therefore, what good a 
single otter can do during the course 
of a season by ridding a trout stream 
of its vermin—not only eels, but frogs 
and cray fish. Naturalists have long 
known that the eel is the otter’s 
favorite food, and a tame otter, if of- 
fered a variety of fish including eel, 
will quickly sort out the latter, and 
if he be not hungry will leave the rest. 

I shall never forget watching two of 
these animals one evening in the 
Kootenay country of British Colum- 
bia. I happened to glance over a 
cliff which formed one side of a deep 
cauldron, into which tumbled a 
mighty cataract of crystal water. 
The pool, black as ebony, was screen- 
ed in shadow, for over it hung a wild 
profusion of birch and balsam, tinted 
in the evening sunset with colors most 
exquisite. It was an ideal place for 
otters, the waters teaming with spate 
and lovely crimson rainbows and 


graceful suckers—and there, on a flat 
boulder of rock below me, an otter lay 
busily attending her toilet before be- 
ginning the evening’s work. This way 
and that she twisted herself, every 
attitude she assumed full of grace and 
beauty, and presently her mate ap- 
peared from nowhere in particular 
and joined her. I thought that even- 
ing, as I lay on ashelf of rock away up 
in the lonely Kootenays, that the 
otter was the most lovely creature 
God has made—though how can one. 
know who has seen only the stuffed 
specimens with their bulging eyes on 
view in taxidermists’ shops? The 
beauty of the otter is in its ever 
changing attitudes, its sudden and 
unexpected poses, its quickness of 
limb and constant alertness of move- 
ment. Art is a gift of the gods, but 
what more beautiful than Life itself? 
when it is gone there remains only a 
trophy—a king without a crown—a 
thing devoid of that which made us 
covet it, cold, unattractive, and un- 
responsive. 


A CANADIAN BRED DOG 


Mr. Jas. H. Shawcross of Paris. Ont. sends us 
the photo from which the accompanying cut 
of this English Setter, Lord Raleigh, a splendid 
specimen of Canadian bred dog, which has met 
and defeated some of the best stock of England 


and America, was made. A partial list of his 
winnings include: 1st Novice, 2nd Limit, 2nd 


Open, Reserve Winners, Canadian National 
Exhibition, Toronto, 1912; 1st Limit, 1st Open, 
Joint Dog Show, Toronto, 1913; 1st Canadian 
bred, 3rd Limit, Canadian National Exhibition, 
1913; 1st Canadian bred, 2nd Limit, 3rd Open, 
National Live Stock Show, 1913. 
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WHEN THE BIRDS 
FLY LOW 


Duck Shooting by Twilight on 


the Rupert River 


R. J. FRASER 


necessary detention at Rupert 
House prevented me from join- 
ing any of the hunting parties of 
Indians that left in the spring for the 
marshes of Rupert Bay. They were 
after the wavies which in May and 
June congregate about the shores of 
the bay in countless numbers. In the 
distance we could often see them in 
myriads, just like a swarm of insects, 
dark specks against the light grey sky. 
Suddenly a whole flock, in numbers 
that one would hesitate to estimate, 
would wheel as one bird. The suddea 
movement brought the whiteness of 
their breasts and the under parts of 
their wings flashing bright in the sun- 
light. The transformation was beau- 
tiful in its suddenness,—pure white 
swans they had become. Another 
movement in unison and the flock 
was lost to sight against the black 
background of the far away shore, as 
the birds wheeled downward to the 
marsh. ~ 
Although I missed the hunt I saw 
the Indians set out—laden with shells 
powder, and shot, and armed with 
breech-loaders, muzzlers, and gas pipes. 
I saw them return with their burden 
of feathered game and I joined in the 
spring feasting, for always a certain 
proportion of the spoil finds its way 
to the factor’s table. 


Indian Voyageur 


A month before this time a few of 
the more energetic hunters—Coast 
Crees from up the shore—hunted the 
grey geese while the ice still held on 
sea and river. They built shelters of 
ice and snow far out from the shore 
and wellensconced thereto were hid- 
den from the winged travellers over- 
head. Several of these “blinds”’ 
down at the mouth of the river were 
visible from the post, but it required 
the keen eye of a Cree to locate them 
and point them out to me. 

The decoys these hunters used were 
remarkable examples of native in- 
genuity. Alder switches were cut, 
bent, and fashioned into the form of 
geese, body and head complete, aad 
the whole was bound together with 
fish twine. I was fortunate enough to 
obtain a good photograph of some of 
these—made by the nimble-fingered 
squaws of Rupert House. Later on 
in the summer I saw numbers of these 
decoys, broken and decaying, scat- 
tered about on the islands of the bay 
evideace of former hunts. 

Although I missed the wavie hunt I 
was an observer of what was perhaps a 
farmoreinterestingsight. Duck shoot- 
ing by twilight oa the Rupert River 
is a scene and event to be long re- 
membered. Where its muddy waters 
flow swiftly by the post the river is a 


In a 25-foot Gis oif the Mouth of the Rupert River in May 


half mile in width. From well up- 
stream in the valley marshes the 
ducks make nightly visits to the bay, 
following closely the course of the 
stream. About six o’clock in the 
evenicg the hunters gather on the 
bank, unlimited rounds of ammuni- 
tion in their pouches, and, manning 


the Peterboroughs, push off into the’ 


stream. Two and sometimes three 


will occupy a canoe, and oftentimes 
the clerks and employees will join in 
the sport. Each crew paddles out and 
chooses its position, then drops an- 
chor—a flat stone attached to a length 
of heavy tracking line. In a row they 
form right across the river, and there 
is short thrift for the foolish bird that 
flies within range of their duck shot. 

A flock of halt a dozen black ducks 


The Store, Rupert House 


Decoy Geese, Rupert House 


are sighted well up the stream, flying 
low and bearing straight down for the 
hunters. Each man crouches low in 
his canoe until the birds are nearly 
overhead. A gun barrel is poked up- 
ward over the bow of the canoe, the 
Indian ‘slowly rises to his ~ knees. 
“Bang! bang!’ both barrels at the 
nearest bird. He misses! His mate 


lets fly and brings the leader down 
and all the other canoes join in the 
fusilade, whether within range or not, 
‘at the escaping remnants of the flock. 
‘As long as the birds are within sight 
the Indians pump their guns in their 
direction,- and ‘often a lucky shot of 
heavy goose shot with a half a hand- 
ful. of black-powder behind. it, fired 


Arriving at the Post 
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from a No. 10, brings down the lag- 
gard of the bunch. 

I have seen over thirty shots fired 
at one lone bird, which was never for 
a moment within range of a single gun 
of the fleet. Like the grown up child- 
ren of the woods that they really are 
the Indians revel in the noise and 
blaze of the fusilade, and as for the 
usefulness and the waste, well— 
“plenty powder, plenty shot in Com- 
pany store.’’ They increase their debt 
that is all. The subject of payment is 
always a negligible one with them. 

The lucky hunter who drops a bird 
at once slips his cable and darts 
downstream after his prize. The duck 
retrieved, the paddlers make for the 
slack water close inshore, and crawl 
back to their place in the firing line. 

Several times during an evening 
large loons will make their way down 
river, heading for the sea. The even- 
ing is calm, not a ripple on the water, 
and the puny wings of the Great 
Northern Diver are useless for flight 
without the aid of a breeze to enable 
him to rise. So on his diving and 
swimming powers he must’ depend. 
Here the sport grows most exciting, 
and dangerous as well. The moment 
the loon’s head appears on the surface 
a dozen keen eyes have sighted him 
and half as many guns belch forth a 
shower of lead. The Indians scarcely 
ever look to see what canoe may be 
within range of their firing, and in the 
same evening two craft were riddled 
with holes and one of the hunters re- 
ceived several leaden pellets in his 
limbs. 

If the loon breaks through the line 
—and he very often does—a number 
of the canoes dart downstream to get 
below him. They will follow him thus, 
clear to the mouth of the river, and 
then paddle home several miles after 
dark, against a two-mile current, 
empty-handed, both as regards birds 
and ammunition. 

Rupert House is far outside the 
embrace of the game laws and the 
shooting continues long after sunset. 
It is during the twilight hour that the 
sport becomes most interesting to the 
watchers on the bank. Only the eyes 
of the hunters in the canoes can de- 
tect the approach of a bird and the 
progress of the hunt must be followed 
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by the flash of the guns. Canoes and 
hunters gradually grow more iadis- 
tinct, while the spurts of flame are 
emphasized by the darkness. A flash 
from the leading craft, followed by the 
report of the shot, announces the ap- 
proach of a bird, and a blaze of flame 
bursts out with a rattling accompan- 
iment, dwindling away into a desultory 
firing from the scattered canoes far- 
ther down the river. 

To me the scene recalled historical 
incidents of the Northland, and it took 
but little imagination to picture an 
attack by the redmen on the traders’ 
post. Many suci eacounters in the 
early strenuous days had this same 
spot witnessed. I stood within the 
confines of Rupert House, once Fort 
Rupert, the first trading post of the 
H. B.C. For, it was at the mouth of 
this river, in the year 1669, one year 
before that date so conspicuously 
shown, on their coat-of-arms, the 
pioneers of the Great Company land- 
ed and opened up the fur trade of the 
North. 


Important Don’ts for the 
Man Behind the Gun 


Legislation, in some degree, may prevent 
a good many accidents. The remedy, however 
largely lies with the individual himself and at 
the risk of repeating what may seem like a list 
of platitudes, the following “‘don’ts”’ are set 
down for the consideration of our sportsmen 
readers. 

Don’t point a gun at any person in fun. 
This is no matter for jest. It is always the gun 
that “‘we did not know was loaded”’ that goes 
off. The only time to point a gun is when you 
intend to kill. 

Don’t carry a loaded gun or rifle in a buggy, 
automobile or any other kind of vehicle. 

Don’t get excited and shoot without making 
sure your object is game. 

Don’t forget to “break”? your gun when 
standing with others or crossing a fence. 

Don’t pull a gun from a boat by the muzzle. 

Don’t drag a gun under a fence with muzzle 
pointed towards you. 

Don’t allow your boy to handle a gun with- 
out first drilling him thoroughly in_ the way it 
should be used. To allow him to pick up his 
knowledge in his own way is courting disaster. 

Don’t use a cheap gun. They are apt to ex- 
plode when using heavy charges. 

Don’t rest on the muzzle of your-gun. 

Don’t load your gun_until you actually get 
to business. At all other times it should be 
emply. 

Don’t get intoxicated. 

Don’t violate the game laws. 


‘“*A Picture of a liver and white Statue”’ 


AFTER NOVA SCOTIAN WOODCOCK 
WITH “THAT GOOD OLD MAN” 


W.H. STARRATT 


**Old Grimes ts dead that good old man 
And we'll see him no more. 

_ He used to wear an old grey coat 

All bultoned up before.” 


HIS old nursery rhyme was 
a: called to mind by the sugges- 
tion of. my shooting partner 
that we should on the following day 
shoot those covers : that old man 
Grimes held as his own private pre- 
serve and as under his jurisdiction, in 
virtue of the long years he had hunted 
them. 

In conformity with this resolution 
passed without a dissenting vote 
Pardner and I stepped from the train 
at a little station ten miles from town 
early the next morning. We were 
then about three miles from our des- 
tination. The way thither led 
through woods and past small farms 
by the post road. We nogotiated the 
distance in short time. 

On arriving at the Grimes’ domicile 
we found that worthy had gone back 
to repair the pasture fence, according 
to his wife’s information, but she said 
a call on the horn would soon fetch 
him. The horn was produced and 
contrary to our expectation it was not 
the conventional tin dinner horn, but 
a conch shell from “The Bay.” An 
inch of the apex was sawed off and 


served as the mouth piece. The net 
result of my endeavors to “wind” it 
was ared face andnosound. Pardner 
came to the rescue and made a re- 
spectable noise. He had blown that 
old trombone ia his room to some 
purpose, that was evident. He ac- 
complished the desired end at any 


_rate for Grimes soon gave an answer- 


ing call and hove in sight. 

He was small sized, past sixty, 
wearing a scraggy beard above which 
twinkled his yet clear blue eye. He 
was nearly toothless which however 
did not prevent his chewing con- 
stantly a “chaw” of Old Navy plug 
with vigor and evident satisfaction. 
He wore an old grey sweater, blue 
jeans, soft hat and a pair of larrigans 
mended with rabbit wire. 

We asked as to the chances of find- 
ing woodcock. 

“‘T haint been out fer some days but 
there ort to be some flight birds in 
sence the full 0’ the moon.” , 

He then outlined the course for the 
day. 

“T think we will go back through 
the old burnt woods, then acrost to 
yon hill where you see them three big 
pines, then up the lake to the big 
covers at the head of Sandy Cove. 
That will keep us busy fer this day. 
Now last evenin’ I saw a cock fly 
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outen the covers from the side of the © 


hill above there and light right here 
in the open field. I bet he aint fer 
away now. 

In corroboration of this story that 
seemed a little piscatorial, the dogs 
became interested in the very spot 
where the old man claimed he saw 
the bird. Of course he was not so 


foolhardy as to. be there now. Nei--° 


_ ther did the dogs Joeate him in the 
_ cover nearby, but their interest no 
~ deubt proved the assertion ‘‘He sure 
was afeedin’ there last night.” 

This cover had~been-burned’ over 
years before and was now about half 


grown. up with young hard-woods— 
with spots of grass and clover here and. 


there suggesting nice feeding ground 
for grouse. 

Soon the dogs were working on 
ground scent and as they moved far- 
ther away G. sagely surmised that 

sacock or a pattridge had been 
a-snoopin aroun’ here this mornin’.”’ 

» Fifty yards ahead the rapid wing 


beats of a grouse boomed on_the- 
A “pattridge had: been - 


morning air. 

a-snoopin’ ar ‘oun’”’ and was likely to 
continue to snoop around for many 
more mornings for he was now safe in 
the tall green woods far away in ee 
of Pardner’s salute. 


‘““Purty dogs them p’inters is’’, re-- 


marked Grimes, “but give me-a 
Span’el. Every body has got a 
chanst to shoot when you’re huntin’ 
with Span’els fer they just puts the 
_bird up without _, waitin’ for their 
Master or no one.’ 

We beat along through the thickets 
for some time with no signs of game. 
Now here was a thick growth of alders 
covering a half acre. Quoth G. 
“Tf there aint no cock in this cover 
there aint none in this County. We 
were nearly through to the far edge 
and it seemed likely we were to be as- 
sured there could be no woodcock in 
the County when we missed the 
tinkle of Prince’s bell. I went to look 
him up. Picking my way through the 
thicket by keeping as much as possible 
in the more open spots and keeping 
my eye open for a picture of. a liver 
and white statue, I worried in and out 
and round about for it seemed five 
minutes. Then I heard a slight tinkle 
which gave me the direction and there 


IT saw the old dog crouched: almost to 
the ground, his tail vibrating with the 
intenseness ‘of the long strain. I 
‘knew a cock was not far from that: 
brown nose. The bushes were about 
the height of my head and when I 
was in about the worst fix I could get. 
into Mr: Philohela Minor of the fam- 
ily Scolopacidae-decided he had about 


company enough especially with that - 


white animal staring him out of coun- 
tenance and a long two legged animal 
butting in too. So he tit.out, topped 
the alders and had just got behind. 
the top of a small pine when the 
“twenty” put in its remark and I was 


“surprised and pleased to see that Prince 


had not held that bird so Jong for 
naught, for.he had the pleasure of 
handing me—or more literally 

“mouthing me” the brown gentleman 
of the aristocratic family name. 

“T knowed there must be one here”’ 
said Grimes. 

A little later descend’ og a sharp 
declivity Prince sudden! y hauled him-- 
self up as if he saw the bottomless pit 
yawning in his face. 


cavalcade arrived alongside. Then-a 
mighty energetic bunch of feathers 
burst up from the fallen leaves ‘and as 


he ‘passed directly over my head I: 
spoke to him in a voice loud but not. 
convincing. When he seemed: about» 
the size of a bumble bee out over the. 


valley Pardner ‘‘ wiped my eye”’ in his 
deliberate manner. Motto: “Be 
quick when you have to be, but not 
too quick when you don’t have to be.” 

For some time now we followed 
whither our guide led through a thick 
growth of hardwood with nothing to 
cheer us on our way or repay us for 
many slippings and stumblings over 
the stony ground. “a a2 


The old man now announced - how-- 


ever that we would soon have proof 
whether there were any cock in this 
cover or not. 

We felt that we had already had 
abundant proof that_there were, not 
too many. 

At this moment we came | into “an 
open. spot, large enough to “swing a 
cat by the tail in.’”’ ; Here was a big 
flat.rock which G. examined as if in- 
tensely interested in its geological for- 


He stopped so- 
suddenly in fact that he was obliged ~ 
to sit down and remained so till the. 
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AFTER NOVA SCOTIA WOODCOCK 


mation. We waited in suspense for 
him to announce whether in his opinion 
it belonged to the Laurentian or 
Cambrian Era. 

Shifting his ““chaw”’ to the South- 

east corner of his mouth he spat 
vehemently upon the glacial marked 
surface of the rock and orated as fol- 
lows: 
“Taint no use to spend no more 
time here. They’s no cock tendin’ 
this cover, for when they is, they allus 
comes outen this here rock and you 
kin see the lime they drops on this 
stone. There aint a sign now.”’ 

In consequence of this Sherlock 
Holmesian work we struck out for the 
Hill of The Three Big Pines. 

Grimes had boasted about the Pine 
Hill loud and oft. Now we had our 
feet on it for the first time. It did 
look encouraging. It was a nice little 
“hogback”’ running North and South 
with bunches of alders on the east 
side and grey and white birches on the 
west side, a splendid spot for flight 
birds. 

“Now aint this the purtiest place 
you ever seed for woodcocks!”’ asked 

. “I never come here, that I 
didn’t see five or six birds hereabouts. 
Why last fall “bout November I come 
over here one afternoon. Had no dog 
any ‘count only that old span’el you 
see at the house an’ he couldn’t smell 
his own. tail afire and I killed’’— 

“Look, thar your dog’s a-pintin’.”’ 

““Where?”’ 

“Why right thar in that leetle 
clump of alders on the brow of the 

i 


** All right I see him. 
Grimes.” 

He looked a big bird in the air and 
proved big on the scales weighing a 
strong nine ounces. I have read of 
twelve ounce woodcock but never 
saw them, nor have I ever seen any- 
one who could prove that he had seen 
such birds. 

Not long after, Pardner bagged the 
mate to mine—a big bird too— 
‘“*Droppers”’ as G. called them, name- 
ly flight birds from farther North. 

The Hill however proved to hold 
no convention of Long Bills today. 

- Our next field of endeavor was to be 
found across the lake whither Grimes 
was to row us in his dory. When we 


Put him up 
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SHp: 


arrived at the shore the pleasure 
craft was there all right tied to a stake 
but it looked about as wet in the dory 
as in the lake. 

“That’s all right, we'll just hist her 


‘on her side, dump the water out, and 


she will be as dry and tight as a bottle,” 
said the Captain. 

This done we embarked, Grimes 
supplying the motive power in the 
shape of asholine (about nine feet in 
each hand). By keeping two men at 


the pumps (tomato cans) we kept her 
afloat. 

The lake was the shape of an hour 
glass and when at the middle, being 


Handing me the Brown Gentleman 


close to shore, G. suggested that we 
land and try a bit of cover there. We 
had a sneaking idea that he thought 
the engine was in danger of getting 
“het up” and ought to be allowed to 
cool off. Anyway we landed and hav- 
ing hauled our craft on the beach G. 
leaned against the bow in restful at- 
titude to regain his breath to say: 
‘““Now I’m agoin’ to tell you that 
this is the all firedest, cussedest piece 
of cover in the universe. I can’t get 
many of the sports to try it a second 
time. That Perfesser that comes out 
Saturday afternoons come in here 


” 
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onct; but he wouldn’t never go again. 
I reckon he didn’t know enough 
Algebry to get under them blow 
downs and through them thickets of 
blackberry and raspberry. vines and 
hard hacks without losin’ his cap and 
gettin’ all scratched up and mad. 
It used ter be a great place fer gun- 
nin’ though.” 

We said we would tackle it. We 
would face impenetrable jungles, walk 
on thorns and thistles barefooted now 
to see something doing.”’ 

Like the first cover we had been in 
that morning this ground had been 
burned over by a fire so fierce that the 
rocks were split by the heat. It was 
now grown up with the worst con- 
glomeration that a Northern clime 
can produce. G. had not belied or 
over-rated its meanness. For a few 
yards up from the shore it was fairly 
open. Here the pup made a nice 
point and going above the bird I 
flushed for Pardner who made good. 

Then the fight upward began. We 
_beat along for some time over and 
under windfalls, through thickets with 
no signs of game. 

When no one -was quite ready the 
noise of cracking dead limbs or the 
crashing of hot live words scared a 
bird so badly that it took to wing. 

It was nobody’s bird so. we both 
shot, yet he went on and pitched 
again. We marked it down and 
fought our way to the spot. Our 
nerves were taut with the expectancy 
of seeing him rise at any moment. 
The old dog is working busily just out 
of sight. The bell stopped. 

“THe has hint 

“You go in and take the shot.”’ 

““No you go”’. 

Neither one of us seemed anxious to 
“go in”’ and show how little we could 
do in this tangle. Before we decided 
the great question, it was decided for 
us. Prince brought in the bird—dead 
—and gave it to his master. How 
great is the faith of a dog in his own 
master! 

When we started down the other 
side of the knoll Pardner volunteered 
to actas beater. So,takingmy stand 
down towards the bottom, I awaited 
the result of this driven game mode of 
sport. 


‘**Mark cock!’’ Down the hill he 
came just above the tangled cover, 
heading as I thought for the tall tim- 
ber beyond but rather he preferred to 
drop back into the maze from which 
he came. The act was so sudden that 
my shot passed over him as he drop- 
ped. The way in which a cock will 
often drop into cover when untouched 
by apellet of shot will delude not only 
the novice into believing that the bird 
is dead but the more experienced 
as well. 

I walked him up this time and it 
seemed like taking a mean advantage 
of him now for he just hustled up the 
hill again in plain sight and it was 
very easy. 

Boarding the “tight as a bottie”’ 
craft once more, we in due time ar- 
rived at Sandy Cove. 

’Bout time fer noonin’ aint it?” 
asked Grimes squinting at the sun 
which had “about half his journey 
run.” “All right Old Sport, hustle 
some birch barkand dry woodand we 
will bile the kittle right by that log 
on the edge of the beach.”’ 

Some of my family tell -me that 
there does not exist another such 
crank for dog and gun as yours truly 
and I do not argue a lot on the ne- 


-gative side of the proposition. 


I know that up till last year I have 
seldom, when out shooting for a day, 
stopped long enough to more than eat 
a cold lunch hating to lose precious 
time. But now I have changed my 
babit in that respect and I think for 
the better. We take time enough to 
make a 1ittle fire over which we boil 
the kettle for tea and broil a piece of 
steak or bacon. Perhaps one does 
lose a shot or two but that pleasant 
little fire, the relaxation and the com- 
ments on the events of the day are 
worth while. The memory of the 
stop at noon will linger longer in 
memory than the kills of the day. 

There is now a quite convenient 
outfit that can be carried in the game 
pocket which contains utensils enough 
to cook a lunch for several people. 

This day we had a can of baked 
beans. Pardner declined to cut it 
open with his hunting knife—the 
pride of his heart—so Grimes volun- 
teered. 


“The Dogs had him pinned” 


Digging down in his jeans Grimes 
brought forth what as a boy we used 
to know as a “Toad Stabber,”’ its 
well worn blade coated with tobacco 
to the edge. Pursing his lips our kind 
friend drew the blade several times 
across between his lips to clean it, and 
was about to cut into the can when I 
decided to offer up my own pocket 
knife on the altar of Public Safety. 

“Too bad to take the edge off 
yours”’ I told him. 

During the meal Grimes discoursed 
on the high cost of living and the 
‘“‘turrible’’ prices he had to pay for 
bacon and butter. And Grimesisa 
farmer! if indeed he is anything in ad- 
dition to being a woodcock expert. 

“Whithec away now Good Old 
Man?’ we asked when we had gotten 
to our feet again. 

“Well there’s a hull day’s huntin’ 
back here and we may as well follow 
up the old sled road to the westard 
and then work over east to the old 
fields an’ back here agin.” 

“*Tis well. Lead on. We fol- 
low’’ we reply. 

he sled road led for some way 
through spruce woods and then out to 
more open cover along the foot of a 
hill rather thinly set with small hard- 
woods and an occasional juniper tree. 

I have noted that the presence of 
small junipers interspersed among 
hard woods very often denotes good 
cock ground. 

The dogs struck scent near the up- 
per end of this strip and acted as 
though trailing a grouse for they fol- 
lowed the ground scent quite a long 


way on an open grassy bottom. As 
we approached we flushed the bird— 
a woodcock—a good gun-shot away. 

We both missed but marked the 
lad down on the edge of the spruces 
we had just come through. 

-It is not often that early birds will 
run ahead of the dogs but the migrat- 
ting cock that have just dropped into 
a cover for anight or two will quite 
often deceive one into believing that 
the dog is roading a grouse for they 
will run smartly ahead of the dog. 

I was delegated to go and bring 
this wanderer home. The dogs had 
him “pinned”? when I arrived. The 
spruces were tall and standing pretty 
thickly so that Mr. Cock had to go 
nearly straight up to get out. He was 
capable of this feat but just as he at- 
tained the top and turning point he 
was obliged at the call of the smoke- 
less and wireless, but leaden, message 
to turn again to mother earth. How 
strange this sad picture of falling 
lifelessness should gladden the heart 
of civilized man! 

The country we hunted that after- 
noon was a succession of small hills 
paralleling each other, two of them 
separated by arapidly running little 
brook which offered us a refreshing 
drink as we crossed it twice that warm 
afternoon. 

For the most part it was ideal look- 
ing cover of low second growth and 
“hoop poles.””» We found enough 
birds to keep up the interest. They 
were sunning themselves on the warm 
western side slopes from whence at 
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nightfall they would drop down to the 
lower levels and bottoms to feed. 

The closeness with which cock will 
lie to a dog and their ability to blend 
in color with their surroundings was 
well demonstrated to us that day. 

We had found several birds in a 
little park of poplars. One of us had 
shot at a bird and thought it had gone 
down wounded. We sent the dogs to 
‘“‘seek dead.’’ Prince pointed, his 
body screwed around in a semi-circle. 
His attitude indicated a bird under 
his nose. Believing he had found the 
wounded bird I urged him “‘to fetch,” 
but he did not consider the time had 
come to carry out this command as he 
remained standing—a living picture, 
to delight the sportsman’s eye. 

Grimes cried “‘By Heck that aint 
ro dead bird nor wounded one nuther. 
He is a-p’intin a live ’un there and 
veu had best look out fer he’ll go out 
o’ there like hell bent for election 
purty soon.” 

Pardner went in to investigage and 
standing alongside the dog searched 
the ground with his eagle eye but saw 
not a feather. It seemed impossible 
there could be a bird ther> with 
nothing to hide it but the carpet of 
fallen leaves. 

He took one step ahead of the dog 
when up from under his feet whirled 
a brown beauty apparently shot out 
of the earth by an invisible spring 
only to fall back from the tree tops at 
Pardner’s impromptu request. 

Now Grimes advised that we might 
as well hunt over the old Tucker 
farm. ‘The ole fields is all growed up 
and there most ginerally is woodcocks 
in there. By the time we hunt that 
it'll be time to quit if you all want 
to ketch the 7.20 into town.”’ 

While following out the strategic 
movements as outlined by our sport- 
ing Director-General we observed 
droppings and boring in one place on 
the Tucker farm. 

“There has been one and _ pro- 
bably two woodcocks a-feedin’ here 
last night,’’ said old Grimes, “and 
they haint gone fur and we have just 
got to find ’em.”’ 

We hunted closely for some time 
about that spot without any results. 
Pardver and both dogs were working 
away to our left when Grimes came 


to a standstill and cast his blue eye 
over the landscape letting it roam till 
it lingered and then remained fixed 
on a clump of high alders near the top 
of the hill. ‘‘Now I believe that cock 
is stuck in that there patch up thar. 
It’s the only place left where they kin 
be. I’m goin’ in to find out, so look 
sharp!’ In he went covering his 
ground like a spaniel. He was near 
the end and when having given up the 
hope of anything interesting happen- 
ing I was abruptly brought to a reali- 
zation of my duty by the clarion call: 

“Mark cock! ! ” 

There was a woodcock looking as 
big as a turkey coming straight for 
my face, not ten feet away, the most 
disconcerting trick a bird can perform. 
I had been in this predicament before 
and had learned from sad experience 
not to salute the oncoming visitor 
when advancing but to allow the 
bird to pass and take a mean advan- 
tage of it from the rear, which I did 
in this case with satisfactoy results to 
the game pocket. 

“Didn’t I tell ye I’d find one?” 
quoth Grimes. 

“You certainly did Old Man and 
you are as good as your word, but tell 
us do you smell ’em out?” 

“No. I just reasons em out” re- 
plied the sage. 

The old farm proved the best 
ground for birds that day and we 
judged that the bird crop of this year 
must have been as good a crop as the 
farm had ever yielded of any kind. 

What could have induced an old 
British soldier to choose this rocky 
hill for a farm—miles from the main 
road—we could not imagine. 

There were the old stone walls re- 
presenting the toil of many a day, 


falling and crumbling under the hand | 


of- ume: 

The old cellar, now but a cup like 
depression was set with a bunch of 
thorn and wild rose bushes, like a 
flower pot. 

One thing only remained as of yore. 
The beautiful cool spring of water 
was bubbling out from the rocks as 
fresh, clear and pure as the day when 
the old soldier, hot and thirsty from 
the struggle with the meagre soil, 
slaked his thirst thereat. 
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The old veteran had planted a few 
apple trees and they stood in one 
corner near where the house had been, 
gnarled thick with limbs, but yet 
bearing some little “bitter sweets”’ 
now ripening in the October sun. Out 
of them flew like rockets two grouse. 
One headed for the tall timber just 
behind. The other foolishly and 
strangely started across the open and 
gave me such an easy chance that it 
paid the penalty of its rashness with 
its life. : 

All too soon the afternoon wore to 
a close. Our game pockets were not 
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so heavy as to greatly impede pro- 
gress but yet the day was one that has 
lingered in memory. 

Grimes’ parting word was: 

““Come agin’ afore the season 
closes if you kin and we'll take an- 
other route where there haint been no 
shootin’ this fall that I knows of, and 
they’s bound ter be some woodcocks 
there that aint gone yit, and more 
pattridges than we seed today.” 

So we bade him good bye trusting 
that it might be long before it could 
be said: “‘Old Grimes is dead, that 
Good Old Man.” 


SHARBOT LAKE 


TO MONTREAL 


BY WATER 


The Story of a Two Hundred and Sixty-five Mile Canoe Trip 


C. H. Hooper 


sporting catalogues—to be had for the 

asking now-a-days—makes camping a 
mere matter of determining what to leave be- 
hind. The number of canoe-trips that have 
been taken by amateurs in all parts of the 
country, and subsequently written up for 
magazines, opens a eases apt series of pos- 
sibilities as to where to go; while the bound 
volumes of advice and admonition yearly 
turned out by the publishing houses, solve all 
questions as to what to do——under any clir- 
cumstances, time or place whatsoever. 

But it was not always so. There was a 
time when popular literature did not cover 
quite so large a field, nor take unto itself so 
many subjects as its own province. Some of 
us can remember when it was not possible to 
learn everything from books. A few can 
actually recall having to find things out for 
themselves. 

In regard to camping—the much advertised 
inventions of the last few years were then of 
course unknown. The advent of the silken 
tent, canvas-canoe, and ailuiminum outfit 
was still in the womb of the Future; while the 
brilliant intellect that evolved the compres- 
sion of an ox into a half-inch cube, of a gross 
of eggs into an eight-ounce tin, and a ton of 
sugar into a teaspoon, still lay dormant and 
innocuous. 

The camper of that unenlightened period 
picked his tinware from the general store; his 
humble rations of “‘sow belly,’ beans, sugar, 
flour and tea came over another counter in the 
same emporium, while his tent, of stout can- 
vas, not infrequently represented the output 
of the domestic sewing machine. Nor in the 


ae wealth of information contained in 


matter of clothing were his eyes dazzled by the 
coloured plates and catalogues. He wore out 
old clothes, and experienced no embarassment 
therefrom. He lugged with him what he con- 
sidered necessary or convenient. The gospel 
of going light had not yet been expounded. 

Such a period found two of us—green, in- 
nocent, callow—harmlessly camping on 
Sharbot Lake in unconscious Arcadian sim- 
plicity. We were not trying to “live close to 
Nature’, nor following the ‘‘simple life’, nor 
yet “getting back tothe land’. Neither were 
our “‘jJaded souls, stunned by the incessent din 
of civilization, seeking that repose and equl- 
poise only to be found in the mothering arms 
of chaste immaculate Nature.” No. In our 
rude, unenlightened way we said we were Just 
camping—and because we liked it. ; 

There was nothing particularly aesthetic 
about our outfit either. We possessed a six- 
teen-foot basswood canoe, weighing—soaked 
—some eighty pounds. Our tent was of twelve 
ounce duck, and measured eight by ten; while 
our cooking outfit consisted of odd pots and 
pans, off which the handles readily melted. 
Grub composed the usual staples, eked out 
with “‘canned goods.” Our milk was of that 
ancient order which had to be dug out of its 
tin with a spoon, took half an hour to melt, 
and was sticky, sweet and otherwise ob- 
jectionable. 

Of the now fashionablé ““North Country — 
the piayground of a Nation’s Millions” we 
had never heard. The apostle of Algonquin 
Temagami, Abittibi and “the Bay” had not 
yet found his voice. 

We knew none of the excellent and essential 
facts about camping contained in the _litera- 


“Hung up our 


ture of today, and, being ignorant we were 
serenely happy. There was neither sentiment, 
romance nor poetry about our life. We did 
not arise at first streak of dawn to watch 
“that daily miracle of slow returning life.” 
No. We grunted and rolled when the light 
awoke us, and anathematized the sun, and 
straight- way slept again. 

For two weeks we had camped at this lake 
when the idea of a trip possessed us. We had 
heard that the outlet of Sharbot Lake was to 
the North—eventually reaching the Ottawa. 
We determined to prove this, and to con- 
tinue our explorations to Montreal. 

Of course the natives, with that heart-felt 
sympathy which usually distinguishes their 
attitude towards a novel idea, dilated the 
dangers and hardships of the route, but as 
none could speak from experience, we heeded 
them not. On July 14th we set gaily forth 
into the (to us) unknown. 

I can recall the details of that trip with 
startling distinctness. There is not one pain- 
ful episode that does not loom up before me, 
until the whole line of them looks like a series 
of serrated peaks—surmounted only by weary 
incessant toil. 

The first three miles—through Elbow Lake 
to the outlet—was flat paddling. Then came 
an obstacle—a broken chute to the pool be- 
low. In five minutes awe might have carried 
the twenty yards round the obstruction. 
But, no. Had we not provided for just such 
work with a tracking-line. Out it came— 
fifty yards of it, in a-hideous tangle. For the 
benefit of those who cannot estimate fifty 
yards of distance, I may state that our “line” 
consisted of six uncut cotton clothes-lines. 
Why we had brought so much is as inscrutable 
as the celebrated ways of Providence. A 
native, watching our purchase, had opined 
between jets of tobacco-juice, that we in- 
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tended remaining in Sharbot Lake ourselves 
and lowering the canoe to Montreal. 

There was little water in the outlet and the 
canoe went aground. We pranced about in 
the stream-bed tugging, pushing and cursing 
the endless rope, over which we constantly 
stumbled. Finally we slopped ashore, carry- 
ing the outfit piece-meal, and making an un- 
tidy bungling portage. 7 

We soon crossed the pool and reached its 
outlet—a ruined mill and dam. Here we 
lifted over into the stream below—some 
twenty yards. 

We were now in the Fall River—twenty 


feet wide, and six inches deep at this point— | 


its commencement. 

A turn ahead lured us on. We pushed off 
and started down with the current. For a 
space we rattled along merrily enough; then 
the stream widened and became shallow. We 
had to wade. 

Now, we were wearing tennis shoes, and 
duck trousers. Yes, ye Khaki-clad, high- 
booted and hob-nailed heroes of Temagami 
and Algonquin—this was. our first trip, and 
we knew nothing of the conditions ahead of us. 
That we finished the trip at all when handi- 
capped in so many ways is the only proper 
matter for your amused surprise. 

Pulling our cashmere hose over our trouser 
ends, we waded sturdily on. Now and then 
we could steal a ride—straddling the bow and 
stern, legs outside; but for the most part it was 
walking. 

By noon the intense heat had brewed a 
storm. It rumbled in the west—but we heeded 
it not. I suppose excitement kept us going, 
for we never thought of lunch. 

At two o’clock the rain began. We cheer- 
fully worked away, laughing at each other’s 
appearance and treating the whole matter as 
an excellent joke. With the rain came further 
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trouble. The valley closed in to a ravine 
choked at intervals with jams of drift-wood 
and fallen trees. Some were twenty feet in 
height and only needed the addition of barbed 
wire to furnish impenetrable military out- 
works. There were no portage paths—the 
route not being a popular one apparently. So 
over these preposterous obstacles we and our 
ey outfit had to go. Those who have 
had a passing acquaintance with timber jams 
will appreciate our sweaty, rain soaked 
labours. 

Still, with the inexhaustible energy of youth 
we heaved and pushed, stumbled and cursed, 
laughed and lifted our way down that impos- 
sible valley. At three o’clock, as I was poised 
on a slippery log above a deep pool, my feet 
gave and in I went to the neck with a roll of 
blankets undereacharm. There was comfort 
in the reflection that the rain could not hurt 
us now. 

Then we made a mistake—that is, one more. 
“For just such emergencies’ quoth my com- 
panion, producing a bottle of rye. Knee-deep 
in the stream, with the rain sluicing down and 
the outfit soaked, we “spliced the main- 
brace” together, though I pointed out that 
only I had fallen into the river. We pushed 


n. 

But I had added to my companion’s anxie- 
He now feared that his precious bottle 
would be broken in our struggles, so for the 
next hour he devoted himself diligently to 
putting its contents “where neither moth 
nor rust doth corrupt.” His energy during 
this period—while spasmodic, was irresistible. 
At four o’clock he threw away the empty 
vessel. At six we suddenly emerged from our 
hateful valley into deep, open water. Clear- 
ings appeared—we were nearing semi-civilz- 
tion. 

It was a relief to strained, bruised feet and 
ankles to kneel once more and paddle. The 
outfit was soaked, though the rain had ceased, 
and we were loath to camp on muddy ground 
in dripping clothes. 

At dusk we reached a dam, a collection of 
= oct a hotel. This was the village of 

rly. 

Here, one Elliott—a_ grocer outwardly— 
but with the heart of a Samaritan—stored our 
stuff in his shed, while we made for the hotel. 
We fed at this place—gradually drying out as 
we moved about. Where our feet remained 
grew pools, and where we sat down, a 
swamp. 


_In_ the evening we counted the houses—a 
simple task. In the most outlying lived an 
Anglican rector—cure to some three widely 
scattered parishes. He recognized my com- 
ae as another Trinity man, and hailed 

im by the nick name “Jane.” Nothing 
would do but we must go in and meet his wife. 
She, good soul, was hospitality itself—and in 
this she was Jane’s undoing. She produced 
lemonade. My companion’s unfortunate in- 
terior, after the persistent stimulation of the 
afternoon, revolted at a flood of this luke- 
warm stuff. He arose, gesticulated wildly, 
and incontinently bolted to the garden, while 
to cover his retreat and subsequent woes, I 
sustained a loud, cheerful and ceaseless con- 
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versation with our hostess. She looked puz- 
zled. The rector looked wise. 

In the morning—another scorcher—our 
friend Elliott insisted on driving our outfit 
through the village below the mill. He re- 
fused all compensation, alleging that when out 
hunting himself he had so often been held up 
by teamsters he was determined to make it 
easy, for a change, for someone. Truly, this 
was a rare type of character. If the good man 
still flourishes, I hope that this acknowledge- 
ment may meet his eye; if not, then pleasant 
hunting in the Happy Grounds to his kindly 
spirit. 

As we passed the rectory, the parson hung 
on his gate and grinned. He shouted that 
“Jane” was “looking better’ and seemed to 
relish some joke of his own. I began to think 
that my companion’s past needed investiga- 
tion. 

We were afloat—albeit with soaking outfit 
—at nine o’clock. The river passed through 
magnificent duck country—miles of marsh 
extending on either hand—now steaming 
under the glare of a July sun. : 

It was a lonely enough place—not a sign of 
civilization anywhere. ; 

By noon we got through this, reaching a 
point where the river was dammed for a saw- 
mill. The place had long been deserted or we 
might have saved ourselves much labour by 
judicious enquiry as to the stream below. 
We saw open water beyond the dam vanish- 
inground acorner. That was enough. In our 
straightforward, simple, confiding way we Just 
lifted over and plugged right ahead. 

In a minute the stream ran us down a little 
rapid into a ravine, bringing up the canoe 
with a bang on the rocks. Huge boulders 
obstructed our course, little cascades alter- 
nating with small pools. There must have 
been a portage from the mill around this place, 
we reflected with that preternatural wisdom 
which usually came to us in the middle of a 
stormy lake or dangerous rapid. 

However, we would not go back now—pre- 
ferring to carry the outfit over the rocks to the 
bottom of the ravine, some two hundred yards. 


Neither of us knew how to carry a canoe 
on the paddles, leaving the other man to tote 
the stuff on a tump-line. We had _ never 
heard of a tump-line. So we both carried the 
canoe, at arm’s length—the most wearisome, 
annoying and reprehensible method ever in- 
vented, and the one first adopted by every 
amateur. I saw this method used only last 
year (1913) in the two-hundred mile canoe 
race from Montreal to Ottawa and return. To 
fully appreciate this method of torture one 
should wear tennis-shoes, walk down a rough 
ravine, and choose a hot noon in July for the 
trial. 

Having got the canoe down to open water, 
we returned for the baggage. None of it was 
packed to carry, and, with the exception of the 
grub—which was in a soap box—everything 
was still soaking wet. This did not lighten its 
weight. The tent alone went forty pounds, 
its preposterous jointed uprights and ridge, 
thick enough for a circus arena, weighed 
thirty, while the bag of pegs (yes, we actually 
carried pegs ) amounted to ten. 


“Outfit picked from the General Store’”’ 


I think I have before remarked that we were 
green. Much of this verdure was removed— 
painfully—before the trip was done. 

When we had wearily carried everything 
down, we cooked a meal. We needed it. Our 
uncanny cheerfulness of the preceding day 
was fast disappearing. We talked less, and I 
noticed that when we stopped we sighed, and 
straightening up we grunted. 

After lunch we listlessly resumed our way. 
Soon we came to a peculiar spot. The river 
ran at right angles into a narrow gut. The 
weeds showed no current either way, so we 
were puzzled. A camping spot directly in 
front decided us to stop here for the night— 
scouting out the way after making camp. 

There is seldom much pleasure in erecting 
a tent, and ours was not of a type to arouse 
enthusiasm. Having walls, it required a dou- 
ble row of pegs; large ones for the guys, small 
for the edges of the walls. That was the theory 
of the thing anyway, and, no doubt, on a 
rolled tennis court, with the assistance of a 
plumb-line, theodolite, and a gang of circus 
helpers, our shelter could have been erected 
in course of time, and would possibly have 
looked straight. But we cared nothing for 
looks; we got it up somehow just as quickly 
as the Lord would allow, cursing the designer 
and yanking the thing into some sort of com- 
plicated geometric figure. There was no sod 
cloth nor ground cloth, and we had camped in 
long grass. This prevented us from pulling 
the sides close to the ground. Pegs were 
driven into the hay and then lost. The door- 
hooks—as is usual in such tents—were all in 
the wrong places, and would not meet. The 
whole process of erection consumed something 


over half an hour—a scandalous waste of 
time. 

When I think of my present five pound silk 
tent, its four solitary pegs, and one ( outside ) 
pole—the whole occupying exactly four minu- 
tes to erect—but that has nothing to do with 
this trip. 

We hung our blankets up to dry, finding a 
use for the line. Then with a light canoe we 
scouted for the way. 

Turning to the west we soon ran into a lake 
(Fagan’s, we afterwards ascertained ) and we 
toured its shores looking for an outlet, but 
without success. This proved the eastern 
turning to be the right one so we knocked off 
for the day and returned to camp. 

It was pleasant to rest. We reflected that 
we must have worked too hard and con- 
tinuously—for we were weary and the wea- 
ther was tropical. Tonight, we said, we would 
have a good long sleep. 

Only one factor was left out of our cal- 
culations, rather an important one too. Cam- 
ped on an outlying island in Sharbot Lake 
( Cheese Island ) we had not been bothered by 
flies. But here we were in a river valley and 
among dense second growth—quite another 
story. As darkness drew on, mosquitoes ap- 
peared in hordes, from the trees, from the 
grass, from the shallow muddy banks. We 
had made no preparation against them—no 
dope—no netting—a leaky tent—in long 
grass. 

I have often heard people talking about the 
attacks of flies as a joke. One—Edmund 
Jones—in a little book on camping in Tema- 
gami refers airily to them as pests, but says 
that if one determines not to think about them 
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they are not nearly so bad; and comfortably 
reflects that such is the case with most ills. 

Now this sort of thing makes me dance with 
rage. I always long to take such arm-chair 
philosophers and leave them over night in the 
woods in June—preferably near a river and 
among second growth. And Edmund Jones 
is a veteran Toronto camper too. I wonder if 
he has ever really been ‘‘north” in fly-time? 
No, there is little humour about it. None but 
the tired camper, weary with his day’s toil, 
fevered with the unaccustomed glare and heat 
of the sun, stiff with over exertion, knows how 
tragic become the unceasing attacks of these 
pests, when he looks for rest. I have had the 
lymphatic glands in my armpits as large and 
hard as walnuts from the amount of poison 
introduced into the system by these flies. I 
have seen men sent home from camp to be put 
into the hands of a surgeon on account of 
blood-poisoning—the result of black-fly bites. 
I have helped to take a young Englishman 
from Gowganda out to the Montreal River— 
crippled, unable to move, face unrecognizable, 
and half-witted, fromthe attacks offlies. The 
joke is a poor one, the victim coming nearer 
tragedy than comedy. 

Our case was hopeless; we could not make 
the tent tight, and the long grass inside would 
have sheltered so many of the enemy that it 
didn’t matter anyway. I would like to forget 
that night. We tried to sleep completely 
under the blankets till we poured with sweat. 
We tried a smudge, but it annoyed us as much 
asi...‘ che flies. We beat about us in hectic 
gusts of impotent rage, cursing the pests— 
nerves on edge with heat and fatigue. [inally 
we took turns at sleeping—the other keeping 
the enemy from the sleeper’s face. Such 
nights, coming upon two days of preposterous 
over exertion in sultry weather reduce one's 
weight. We were perceptibly thinner at the 
first streak of day. 

As soon as we could see we pulled down the 
tent and bundled everything pell-mell into the 
canoe—only too glad to escape from such a 
purgatory. Dillon Wallace called the flies 
in Labrador “hellish’—his language was 
tepid compared to ours. 

Another brilliant day dawned as we took 
the eastern turn and soon ran into another 
lake—similar to Fagan’s. We should have 
turned sharp to the left just as we entered 
this; but of course we didn’t. In our honest 
simple way we drove dead ahead—the wind 
behind—and soon found ourselves at the other 
end of the lake—where the outlet was not. 
Never mind, we had found a wind and an 
exposed point, and there we proposed to 
breakfast—free from Egyptian plagues. 

When this ceremony was concluded, we 
bucked the canoe back to the proper turn, 
slid behind a couple of islands and found our- 
selves in the long north-east and south-west 
stretch of Bennett’s Lake. 

Here with the wind astern and ten miles of 
open going ahead, we had our first blissful 
travelling. To slide off your thwart until you 
sit solidly on the bottom (it was before the 
cane seated’ canoe), to stretch your legs 
luxuriously in front, to light one’s pipe and 
lean back against some soft part of the bag- 
gage, and simply steer her down wind, with 
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the white caps racing past. This, after our 
toils and fiendish night was heavenly. This 
I suppose, is what we had imagined it would 
be like all the way to Montreal. 

But why is it that one always takes photos 
at such times—when there is nothing at all 
unusual to take? Conversely—why does one 
never secure interesting views on strenuous 
days. Our outfit coming over a log jam of the 
first day, myself immersed with the blankets, 
Jane’s visit to the rectory,—all these would 
have been much more interesting than just 
islands, points, water. But one never gets 
these things, hence the usual sameness of 
camping pictures. 

Bennett’s Lake is a good sized sheet of 

water, possessing islands and bays—a very 
respectable lake indeed. We met our first 
human being here—an ancient native fishing 
from a punt. He had plenty of bass and dore 
—which he told us he sold in the nearest town. 
No one else appeared in the whole ten miles 
stretch. 
_ Thelake narrows towards its outlet, so that 
it is hard to say where it ends and the Fall 
river begins again. By dusk we reached a dam 
and mill. Here we had a comfortable camp— 
obtaining eggs and milk at the miller’s house. 
I remember that camp chiefly because we 
made a brew of coffee—clearing it with one 
of our eggs, and I drank seven tin mugsful, 
and slept soundly thereafter. Such is the 
elastic capacity and invulnerability of youth- 
ful stomachs. 

We learned at the mill that a local super-° 
stition is firmly held in the neighborhood that 
a “‘sea-serpent”’ inhabits Bennett’s Lake. 

Below the mill a ravine stretched for half a 
mile—the river therein being unnavigable. 
\\e teamed around this obstruction, and en- 
t:red deep water below. 

Again the river passed through excellent 
duck marshes, finally running out clear and 
strong to its end—the junction with the 
la ger Mississippi. 

I doubt if many people know that we have 
a Mississippi in Ontario. It’s a good sized 
river ‘vhcere we entered it, eighty miles above 
its Junction with the Ottawa. Some seventy 
yards wide and possessing perhaps twenty feet 
of depth, it flowed gently along between half 
cleared banks—sometimes through a wood, 
sometimes through pasture land. | 
_ From a high point at the junction, a pleas- 
ing view of both Fall and Mississippi can be 
had—gradually converging until they unite. 

We had a hazy idea that the town of Lanark 
should be somewhere near, but nothing in the 
nature of a habitation appeared. 

Down the broad flood of the larger river 
we sped, glad to escape from shut in valleys. 
The Fall river, with its twenty-five miles of 
surprises—mostly unpleasant—was done with. 
we ae now why it had been called the 

all. 

At lunch we simply pulled the bow of the 
canoe on shore without unloading—a bad 
plan. After the meal we discovered her to be 
half full of water. Inspection showed a tiny 
puncture above ordinary water line in the ex- 
treme stern: now of course, with her bow up 
on shore this place was under the water line. 
We concluded that we must have rammed 
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her just a trifle too hard over the log-jams of 
the first day. The reflection however did not 
tend to dry the unfortunate blankets. Those 
who have repeatedly soaked their blankets in 
river water will appreciate the. fascinating 
aroma which ours soon acquired. 

At five o’clock, after prosperous paddling 
with the current, we passed an apology for a 
rapid—merely swift water over shallows. 
Then the river split up into many channels, 
entered a vast cedar swamp and meandered 
with little perceptible current. 

This section of the river was the wildest 
through which we had passed. We subse- 
quently learned that the deer shooting here in 
November attracts a good many sportsmen. 

By good luck we managed to keep to the 
main channel here and, as dusk approached, 
reached the broad dam and mill at the tiny 
post village of Ferguson’s Falls. 

Here we made a hurried camp, and ate our 
third meal by fire light. There was no time to 
cut bedding, the ground was very hard—bed 
rock being just below the surface—and the 
night exceedingly cold. I anticipated a poor 
sleep. Meanwhile Jane was prospecting 
among the shacks nearby. He made the bril- 
liant discovery that ““Dutch Courage” could 
be purchased, and returned triumphant, with 
a bottle thereof. This was bedding, warmth 
and general comfort to him through the night. 

At daybreak I commenced to get a fire going. 
The night had been a comfortless and shiver- 
ing one. I ached from contact with the hard 
ground. When the meal was ready I sum- 
moned Jane. He regarded the idea of break- 


fast with horror. He said that he felt very 
pad indeed, and was’sure that he was seriously 
ill. 

I breakfasted alone, then pulled down the 
tent about the protesting Jane, and, leaving 
him shivering over the fire, packed up and 
toted the outfit round the dam. I thought 
that possibly Jane had caught a cold—he 
certainly looked seedy enough. Then I made 
one more mistake. To rouse him to a sense of 
the fitness of things, I said that if he was so 
very ill, I would paddle the whole outfit alone. 
To my consternation he jumped at the offer—— 
convincing me that he really was sick. 

I may have remarked before that I was 
green then: if any further proof is required, it 
lies in the fact that I paddled the outfit—Jane 
comfortably reclining in the bow—all that 
blessed day, under the firm conviction that 
my companion was physically incapable of 
rendering assistance. 

Of course we proceeded slowly—the wind, 
luckily, behind us. It was a dreary day, 
cloudy and threatening rain. The river ran 
through a gloomy marsh country. The water 
was lead colored, and nothing appeared to 
rouse our spirits to cheerfulness. 

We dimly calculated that it was Sunday— 
our first en route. 

After an hour’s steady plugging we opened 
up a lake—stretching, first to the east and 
then, past some islands, about ten miles to the 
north. It was a considerable body of water, 
and as we slowly forged along its western shore 
a boat or two appeared. We supposed it to be 
Mississippi Lake—the largest through which 
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we were to pass until the Ottawa was reached. 
AtJits outlet on the river we hoped to find 
Carleton Place. 

When we had nearly reached the end, sud- 
denly, down came the rain. We landed at 
once, ran up the tent, hurled in our belongings 
and commenced a cold lunch. 

Then we debated. I vowed that if Jane were 
no better on the morrow he should go home 
from Carleton Place and that I would continue 
on alone. I didn’t relish 160 miles on the 
Ottawa single-handed, but, as I had the whole 
summer before me, I was determined to reach 
Montreal as at first agreed. 

The evening closed in early with rain and 
wind; but these were nothing to a plague of 
mosquitoes which assailed us with almost the 
vigour of the Fall River tribes. 

It soon became a choice of sleeping in the 
wind and rain outside, or remaining awake 
and dry inside. We alternated between these 
extremes all might. ; : 

At daybreak we fled from the spot—de- 
termining to breakfast in Carleton Place. 
It wasn’t easy. First, the hour was extremely 
early when we reached the boathouses of 
the town, and then our appearance by this 
time had became so displeasing to civilized 
eyes, that we were regarded with suspicion. 
But cash prevailed—as it usually does, and 
we were usheréd into the dining room of an 
hotel. The place—being as yet unopened for 
the day—was dark. In this obscurity I laid 
my cap carefully in the centre of a sheet of 
tanglefoot. Nothing remained but to tear 
what I could away and leave the rest. This 
did not add to the respectability of our ap- 
pearance. But we enjoyed the meal enor- 
mously. Certainly the hotel made nothing 
over the transaction. 

We avoided the mills in Carleton Place by 
being teamed through the town to a point on 
the river below. 

Beyond this the stream—ever increasing 
in size—grows very picturesque. High banks 
clothed with evergreens shut us in, the cur- 
rent grew in strength. 

By noon we reached a dam and tiny village, 
Rosetta. While I portaged the outfit, Jane 
scouted for fresh grub. He returned presently 
in triumph swinging a pail of laager, which 
his unerring instinct had led him to discover. 

The day was scorchingly hot, I had pad- 
dled faithfully all morning, the pearly dew 
gathered on the pail, from the lid dripped a 
creamy froth. I reflected on my companion’s 
habits—then my duty appeared clearly before 
me. First I sent him back for his paddle which 
he had left above the dam, and then I put that 
laager in a spot where it could be no possible 
‘use to him. By the time he had returned, the 
pail was carefully packed amidships where 
it could not be spilled. 

A mile below this we lunched and Jane got 
his shock. He wouldn’t go back alone for - 
more beer, so there was nothing to do but go 
dry. The afternoon was a silent one. 

The river spread itself out below this point, 
passing through miles of cedar swamp. As no 
place appeared where we could possibly camp, 
we kept on until dusk, just reaching Almonte 
in time to run up our tent on the outskirts. 
It surprised us how suddenly these towns ap- 
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peared. All day we would see little sign of 
civilization—then suddenly, without warning, 
we would be in the midst of a little town. 

In the morning Jane went for a carter while 
I packed up. We decided to breakfast below 
the town as the curious inhabitants were be- 
ginning to inspect our tent. 

In those days twenty-five cents appeared 
to be the standard charge for cartage. Any- 
way we were never asked for more. Possibly 
however our appearance had something to do 
with the moderation in the demand. We 
certainly didn’t look as if we would pan out for 
more. Whatever the reason, we never com- 
plained. 

In the middle of Almonte are the prettiest 
Falls on the Mississippi. The mill surround- 
ings of course detract a bit from their pic- 
turesqueness, but even so, much of their ori- 
ginal beauty is retained. In their natural 
surroundings they must have formed an ex- 
quisite picture. 

Below the town is the most beautiful part 
of the river. The high banks are thickly 
wooded, the current strong, and the rapids 
easily run, even by such duffers as we were. 

As the day wore on, we found the nature of 
the country changing. It became flatter and 
more cleared. The river current slackened, 
and the water grew very deep—100 feet, I 
was told, in places. 

By evening we had reached the village of 
Galetta—on old maps, marked ‘“‘Hubbels 
Falls.”” There was a forty foot fall, a mill, 
and a station on the Canada Atlantic Rail- 
way—nothing else. 

We camped in a clearing—fearing flies in 
the cedar thickets—and faced our tent to the 
west, across the river. We enjoyed a peaceful 
meal, and were in high spirits at the prospect 
of reaching the Ottawa on the morrow. 


At dark a storm appeared in the west, bank- 
ing up for trouble during the night. The 
lightning flickered along the serrated edges. of 
the inky cloud masses, throwing into relief 
wild storm-tossed ranges of airy mountains. 
The air grew ominously still. Nature seemed 
holding her breath in anticipation. Silently 
the western illumination was faithfully re- 
produced in the glassy river before our tent. 
It was all very beautiful and solemn, but we 
wanted sleep, and consequently cursed the 
elements, and pounded our tent pegs all the 
harder. 


I tied the tracking line to our forward up- 
right, and running it out in front, anchored it 
to a boulder. We wished we had camped in 
the cedars—but it was too late now. We hook- 
ed the doors, rolled into the blankets and tried 
to sleep. It was no use. The white tent walls 
were continuously alive to the flashes outside. 
A low rumbling came to us from the west. 
Then we heard the rain. A mile away it 
sounded like the roar of a fall. The tent was 
watertight enough—that did not bother us— 
but the rain had come first—an alarming sign. 

We lay on our backs, our feet braced 
against the forward upright, and awaited the 
wrath to come. It burst over us with terrible 
fury. I had heard of the storms of the Upper 
Ottawa, and this, I was afterwards informed, 
was the worst in years. 
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Only our efforts, and the trusty guy in front, 
kept the tent up at all. The storm raved over 
us—the place was weird with the bluish 
searing flashes; the ground vibrated to the 
_ Tipping concussion of bellowing thunder; and 
the tent quivered and bellied half way in, solid 
as iron, as it tore frantically at the pegs. It 
was impossible to speak, hardly possible to 
think, in this stunning chaos of elemental 
forces. We lay and pushed hard on the pole, 
grimly determined to hold on till something 
gave. We expected perhaps half an hour’s 
fury—but hour after hour, the gale howled 
and the water sluiced over us; while the din 
of thunder and bewilderin® flashes of inces- 
sant lightning continued. 

Long after midnight the a :uc* stage passed; 
we lowered our feet—rolled up in the biankets 
and thankfully slept. 

It was nearly nine when we awoke to as 
perfectly serene a summer’s day as ever dawn- 
ed. No trace of last night’s fury could be seen. 
The sky, cloudless and deep blue, erched 
above; the river, rippling in the breeze, 
stretched below. Around us lay a fresh green 
country-side dotted here and there by the 
darker pine woods. Nature, after her darkest 
hour, smiled reassuringly once more. 

At the mill we were told that we had the 
choice of following the main stream of the 
river to its junction with the Ottawa, five 
miles below, then running the Chats rapids, 
in the latter river, and portaging around the 
Chats Falls—or—of turning down the third 
“sny’’ (local French for channel ) and running 
a continuous rapid to a point where the chan- 
nel entered the Ottawa below the Chats Falls. 

We elected to try the latter. 

Passing “‘Snys’’ numbers 1 and 2, we turned 
down No. 3 and the fun began. 

The surrounding country is quite wild and 
thickly wooded with cedar. The “‘sny’’ was 


very deep, very swift, and about fifty feet 
wide. There were pools here and there as 
breathing spaces, but mostly it was rapid. 
We began cautiously—landing and looking 
over the bad places, but this soon grew tire- 
some. It was much less trouble to quickly 
pick out the best course, and dash for it. 
With confidence came ambition. We soon ran 
everything—it was: ch splendid fun, and 
saved so much time. 1 h -n came disaster. In 
an innocent ‘luKtag p'uce, where the water 
raced down a smvoth s'ope ! etween the rocks, 
the.e came uw hoy wwe crash uutles my | ices. 
Then 1 wes beat it to the shore as quickly as 
the Lord a! ows. 

Whie Jane got lunch ready, I patched up 
the break with shellac and the tail of my shirt, 
and, by the time the meal was over the sun 
had dried the repairs to hardness. 

We continued warily now. This merry 
dashi-e “‘sny”’ had lots of tricks up its sleeve, 
The apids grew steadily worse. We ran only 
the smplest—letting down the others with the 
line. At three we came to a ravine down which 
the water raved on a slope of some twenty 
degrees. This meant stop. Luckily we did 
stop—below that rapid was a fall of some 
thirty feet into the Ottawa. 

We scouted to the east and found the road 
from Galetta to Fitz Roy Harbour—on the 
Ottawa—close at hand. Then we packed our 
outfit to the road and secured a team at the 
Harbour (half a mile further) to carry it to 
the Ottawa. 

Our driver was much interested in our 
passage of the Mississippi “‘sny’’. He told us 
of two schoolmasters who had continued on 
down our last rapid the year before, and had 
lost their entire outfit, and nearly their lives. 
Just in front of Fitz Roy Harbour is an 
island. On this we camped at once, wishing 
to take in the Chats Falls in the morning. 
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We had now finished with the Mississippi. 
From the point where we had entered it, we 
calculated we had come some eighty miles. 
This and our two days on the Fall River ex- 
tended the distance from Sharbot Lake to 
about the century mark. We now had about 
160 miles on the Ottawa to Montreal. 

It was a relief to find ourselves on open 
water again after the shut in valleys of smaller 
rivers. 

We had entered the Ottawa at the head of 
Lake Deschenes, some forty miles above the 
Capital. 

Next day dawned bright, with a rising 
westerly wind. We paddled along in front of 
the Chats Falls. Here the Ottawa drops over 
a forty foot wall in eight distinct separate 
cataracts. Together they occupy a front of 
over a mile in width. They fall straight into 
the deep water of the lake, and can be ap- 
proached very closely. 

Then we headed down the lake before the 
wind. The south, or Ontario side is low, with 
flat ledges of rock projecting from the second 
growth. This is followed by long white sand 
beaches. The north (Quebec ) shore is backed 
for the whole length of the lake by a range of 
the Laurentian Mountains. 

We jogged along the south side before the 
wind easily enough but the ever increasing sea 
warned us that there was a limit to this lazy 
progress. 

At noon we lunched on the flat rocks of the 
shore. In every direction the lumber industry 
betrayed itself. Rafts, tugs, stray logs, were 
everywhere. Away ahead a clumsy side- 
wheeler (the G. B. Green) tugged at an acre 
of logs, with no apparent result. 

The wind continued to rise—the seas 
chased down the lake in great rollers. It was 
all I could do to keep the canoe straight before 
them, when we again started forward. They 
roared up behind, spilled gently over both 
gunwales, and fled on ahead. 

By three o’clock we had overtaken the G. 
B. Green—her funnel volleying wood smoke, 
her beam pumping up and down—but for all 
that, seeming to stand still. 

We were now half swamped. A long sand- 
spit ran out into the lake in front of us, and 
there we decided to stop e’er worse befell us. 


Landing on the lee side of the point, we 
unloaded, and put up the tent. All we wanted 
the latter for was as a place of shelter to smoke 
in out of the the gah. The beach was per- 
fectly bare, the fine sand being driven into our 
shoes, and clothes by the wind. 

This time we buried the tent, to the top of 
_its vertical walls, in the sand. Then we 
guyed it against the wind. At last we had a 
place in which, with our backs to the wind 
we could loaf and enjoy the view down the 
lake in front. 

Meanwhile two figures put off from the 
G. B. Green ina pointer. After a stormy half 
mile, they landed at our camp and proceeded 
to “pass the weather’, and generally take 
things in—especially the last of Jane’s 
“courage ’—which I offered them. 

They were the captain and mate of the 
steamer, and had come ashore to pick berries 
in the near by bushes. 


They spent a pleasant hour with us, ex- 
plaining that they expected to make Britan- 
nia—fifteen miles distant—by daybreak the 
next morning. Finally they rowed back to the 
steamer, which had progressed perhaps three- 
quarters of a mile in the interim. 

We lay about for the rest of the afternoon, 
deliciously aware of nothing to do. We dis- 
cussed the restfulness of trips on steamers with 
an average speed of one mile per hour. The 
officers whom we had met ought to live to a fat 
old age we thought. 

Last summer I took a trip on the G. B. 
Green—she was running a Saturday excursion 
to the Chats—and I was relating the incident 
of the captain and mate to my companion— 
an Englishman. He poh-poh-ed it as impos- 
sible, saying that no amount of logs could re- 
duce our speed (then 12 miles) to one per 
hour. I took him to the captain—whom | 
didn’t in the least recognize—and asked the 
latter how long he had captained the steamer. 
Twenty years, was his reply. Then I knew I 
had my man. I asked him to describe an 
incident which had happened on a sand point 
which we were passing at the time. He de- 
scribed it exactly, and was delighted to meet 
me again. 

At sunset the gale gradually subsided. We 
turned in early, determined to reach Queen’s 
Park, Aylmer, on the Quebec side next day, 
before the wind rose too high. Deschenes is 
a great place for winds and sea; it bears a bad 
reputation among pleasure seekers. 

At day-break on the following morning we 
pulled down the tent, packed up, and crossed 
on a long slant, in a flat calm to th2 Quebec 
side. Then we stopped for breakfast. Mean- 
while the wind rose, until it began to blow 
exactly as it had on the previous day. But 
now that we had crossed the lake, nothing 
could stop us. We bowled along in front of 
the rising sea, merely stopping, landing, and 
dumping out the canoe when she threatened 
to swamp. Luckily the shore is straight, or 
nearly so, on this side, so we could keep close 
to it and hold our course at the same time. 
It was fun—albeit, wet fun. The sun was hot 
above,.and the spray flew around. The big 
seas roared, and we staggered before them— 
ever nearing our goal. 

At 11 o'clock we wallowed into Queen's 
Park—half full of water, and every sea con- 
tributing more. People ran to the whar!t to 
gloat over the foots getting jolly we! drowned 
—but were disappointed. We staggered round 
the end of the wharf into the calm lee, pulled 
into the shore and lifted the sodden outfit 
from the canoe. Then we dumped the canoe, 
and sat calmly down to pull off and dry our 
socks. 

Whether these summer boarders imagined 
we were aborigines from the far interior, and 
that this act was but a preliminary to a total 
disrobing—I can’t say. It seemed so, for they 
instantly left us in peace. 

We spread out our stuff to dry in the sun, 
loafing about and enjoying the sensation of 
stretched legs after hours of kneeling in water. 
We found a sort of open air tea-room in the 
park, and here determined to lunch. Alas, 
our appetites had attained a two power 
standard by this time and made short work of 
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the wretched sandwiches’ and sweet biscuits 
which were all we could obtain. What we 
wanted now, three times a day, was “sow- 
belly and beans,” and plenty of them. Ap- 
parently there was no call for these dainties 
in the park until our advent. 

At 1 o’clock we loaded our outfit into an 
electric express car, boarded the passenger 
car ourselves, immediately following and 
rattled away to Hull—a matter of nine miles— 
thus avoiding the rapids and Falls of the 
Chaudiere. 

Our car was stopped at the Quebec end of 
the Interprovincial Bridge in Hull, and our 
stuff deposited in the middle of the street. 
When we arrived a minute later, a small 
crowd had collected around the outfit. 

We soon had it down at the water, and then 
tossed up to decide who should go into Ottawa 
for our mail. I lost. 

When I now review my appearance at that 
time, I am thankful to the police force at the 
Capital for not “pinching” me on the spot as 
an undesirable. Fancy the state of ducks 
worn day and night through the experiences 
of the preceding ten days, and for two weeks 
previous to that at Sharbot Lake. Imagine a 
shirt of the same date, no coat, tennis shoes 
with the soles flapping and the toes protruding, 
and a cap half-roofed with tanglefoct. All 
this draped on a scarecrow of six feet, two, 
unshaven, tanned, and savagely in need of a 
hair cut. 

I think the Ottawa people behaved remark- 
ably well under the circumstances. I was left 
severely alone, and returned triumphantly 
across the bridge with our mail. 

We soon shoved off and read our letters, 
allewing the canoe to float down the current— 
past the mint, the Rideau, Point Gatineau, 
Rockcliffe. On Kettle Island, opposite the 
Rifle Ranges, we camped. : 

The Lower Ottawa, from the Capital to 
Grenville is clay. The shores are clay; the 
islands clay; the water is brown with clay. 
From a camping point of view, it is a most 
unhappy stretch of sixty monotonous miles. 

Kettle island has been camped on for gener- 
ations. Botties and cans line its shores—fire 
wood is scarce. 

Next day we started late. All morning we 
plugged along, only stopping to look at the 
Blanche and Lieure Rivers on the north side. 
There was little to see. At Cumberland— 
where pine woods and an actual hill broke the 
flat monotony—we lunched. The want of 
interest in our surroundings had no percept- 
ible effect on our appetites however. I re- 
member Cumberland—not for its scenery, nor 
for any sentimental reason, but because there 
we divided one loaf and one whole jar of 
marmalade between us for dessert and finished 
every crumb of both. This kept us going until 
the big meal of the day in the evening. 

That night we camped at Rockland— 
another poor place for the purpose. Church 
bells and rain awaked us in the morning. Our 
second Sunday en route proved rainy also. 
After breakfast we slept till three in the after- 
noon, and then, although still gloomy, the 
weather tempted us to pack up and move. 
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Before we had gone five_miles the rain drove 
us to camp again—this time on a dirty little 
island—one of many such in this stretch of 
river. “« 

The very high water in spring spoils the 
shores of the Lower Ottawa for camping— 
they have a water soaked appearance and are 
always muddy and disagreeable. To us, ac- 
customed to the rocks and crystal waters of 
Sharbot Lake, the change was not pleasing. 

On Monday the weather cleared and on we 
went—we were getting very sick of low land 
and scrubby second growth, with here and 
there an elm. The wind helped us that day. 
By evening we reached Montebello—camping 
on the Quebec side just as a rain squall roared 
down the river. 

_Below Montebello the river widens and 
gives the wind an opportunity of raising a 
tidy sea. At noon the next day we reached 
Point aux Chenes—by night we were camped 
at Grenville. 

From here to Carillon a broad gauge, wood- 
burning railway ran (it runs no more ) and by 
taking it, we escaped the unnavigable rapids 
of the river between these points. 

At Carillon we put the canoe in the water 
for the last long stretch to Montreal—fifty 
miles away. 

That night we camped on Carillon Island 
and the next day, with a good west wind, 
boomed down the Lake of Two Mountains 
and camped at Ste. Annes. As we lay in our 
blankets that night (we had camped, by per- 
mission, on Sir Hugh Allen’s island ) it seemed 
wonderful that the water surrounding us was 
part of that continuous thread which stretched 
back some 245 miles to Sharbot Lake. We 
had followed it faithfully from where it began 
—some few feet wide and half a foot deep to 
where it merged into the larger Mississippi. 
It, in turn, had lost itself in the Ottawa, and 
it, at this point, poured its waters into the 
father of rivers—the St. Lawrence—two miles 
wide and in places a hundred feet deep. 

We knew all about the outlet of Sharbot 
Lake now, and were satisfied. 

Our last day gave us a dead calm—a rare 
occurrence on Lake St.Louis. We ran the 
swift water at the lock, and settled down to a 
fifteen mile jog to Lachine. 

At Point Clare we landed and had a drink— 
it was our last day and we felt inclined to take 
things easy. Then came Dorval Island, 
Bushy, Dixie, and fifteen minutes later the 
trip was done. 

At Lachine—the end of navigation by canoe 
—we landed. It seemeda pity tostop. There 
was a sort of flatness about the finale. It was 
made too easy. 

Anyway we had covered two hundred and 
sixty-five miles, with twenty-one portages of 
any length. We had packed pounds too much 
of outfit. We had gone unprepared for any of 
the obstacles we had met with. We had taken 
seventeen days to cover the trip. We had said 
we would do it, and we had. In that lay a vast 
consolation. We had iearned more in those 
seventeen days than all the camping books 
together could teach. ~ 


Now we stepped ashore and shook hands. 


TOLLING SEPTEMBER DUCKS 


Good Sport with a “Tolling” Dog in Western Nova Scotia 
BA. P.S. 


HE open season for blue wing 
or black ducks in Nova Scotia 
begins on September 1st. and 

although the birds have not attained 
‘their full weight so early in the season, 
and are yet carrying pin feathers, they 
are strong upon the wing, and most of 
them fly from the many lakes, ponds, 
and still-waters with which our woods 
abound, where they have been hatch- 
ed, to the salt flats, there to gorge 
themselves upon the ocean’s food sup- 
ply, consisting chiefly of tiny snails 
and shellfish, returning to their se- 
cluded homes when the rising tide has 
covered their feeding beds. At this 
time of the year the young birds are 
comparatively unsuspicious, and if 
the shooter keeps to leeward of the 
flock, and makes no noise, it is not 
very difficult to approach them with- 
in range. But it is surprising how 
quickly they “take the hint’, and 
after one or two shots have been dis- 
charged in their midst, they are apt to 
choose their location for sleep and 
play in some practically impossible 
position. In nearly all our lakes, 
ledges of rocks will be uncovered here 
and there during the drought of early 
fall, and these rocky strips are gener- 
ally remote enough from the wooded 
shores to afford the birds perfect im- 
munity from the smoothbore. Here 
they sit upon the flattest stones, sleep, 
preen their feathers, and take an oc- 
casional swallow of water, enjoying 
themselves immensely, until some old 
mother duck awakens the sleepers, 
and announces with harsh quacks, 
that the tide has ebbed off, and the 
feeding beds. are again exposed. 
Whereupon they fly out in small and 
large flocks, leaving not a duck be- 
hind. 

If you happen to know a lake where 
these birds have a haunt such as I 
have tried to describe, ard “if”? you 
own a “Tolling Dog” sport awaits 
your pleasure, and most delightful 
sport at that. Chances are your gun 
has been idle since the duck season 


closed on March Ist, sleeping in her 
case, well oiled, where she was put to 
bed by your lovirg hands, unless pos- 
sibly you are situated where you in- 
tercept the line of plover and other 
shore birds during their migration 
Southwards. At these you may have 
taken a day or two off after the open- 
ing day, which in Nova Scotia is on 
August 15th. But after all shooting 
beneath a summer sun is not serious 
sport. Now however your quick eye 
has caught the red and yellow color 
of the hard woods just changing from 
their summer dress of green, and a 
something indescribable has taken 
possession of your being, you feel it in 
your blood, and ten chances to one 
your wife catches you unawares as 
you examine the “left over’’ stock of 
smokeless shells, or take a look to see 
if the tent needs repairing, or a dozen 
other little signs she knows so well. 
If you are blessed with the right sort 
of woman she anticipates your pleas- 
ure, and you are happy to share it 
together. Your duck dog (a “Toler” 
of course) has been eyeing your 
movements with suspicion since the 
first night’s frost lay white upon the 
front lawn, and now scarcely leaves 
your heels. All at once you seem to 
understand the symptoms, and oh yes, 
why of course! It’s fall! What that 
means to you if you are a lover of the 
great outdoors it is not necessary to 
here record. There is only one cure 
for it, viz: The woods, your dog, and 
gun. Now is the time of year to take 
your wife along too, and live outdoors 
in perfect comfort, provided there is a 
little woodcraft in your makeup. No 
torturing flies to spoil her trip, nor 
burning sun to blister her tender skin. 
Reader do you ever take yours? I do, 
and we both are homesick for the 
woods, when we turn our faces 
homeward. The temperature of the 
streams has fallen, and lusty trout 
again await with keen appetites in the 
ripples and runs, whence they left 
for the deep cooling “‘spring holes” as 
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the summer’s heat became oppressive. 
Therefore our outfit shall be tolling 
dog, gun, fly-rod, tent, and grub. Our 
canoe has been sent on ahead to 
Porter’s Lake, some fourteen miles 
from home, and this will be our ob- 
jective point. Here a few “summer 
tourists’ have escaped the madden- 
ing heat of cities, and enjoyed the 
hospitality at Leonard’s, for where 
can one find such home cooking as 
Mrs. Comeau prepares—delicious 
fresh honey, cream, eggs, and berries 
wet with dew, not to mention trout 
just from the water. To those who 
have not yet discovered Porter’s Lake 
let me gently intimate there is still 
another charm awaits them down here 
by the sea. Leonard is making cider 
from the luscious windfalls which 
carpet the orchard as we drive in 
through the gate, and in answer to our 
question ‘“‘any ducks?” replies: 

“‘T hear them quacking up the lake 
every day, guess a mighty lot hatched 
out last spring.” 

We carry our canvas canoe to the 
lake shore, and after loading our tent 
and other duffle therein, chirps to 
Lily, our tolling bitch steadying the 
little craft with the paddle as she 
springs on board and curls up between 
our feet. Paddling up the lake toa 
small island where young birch trees 
afford us ample fuel for a fire, and also 
spruces grow, the tips of whose 
branches we will use to make our bed 
upon, we push ashore and put up the 
tent. Soon the kettle boils and the 
fry pan sings, and our forest home is 
complete. Pull back the tent flap and 
take a look inside. Thes spruce 
browse makes a most inviting bed 
does it not, with the heavy wool 
blankets unrolled and spread upon 
them and how deliciously fragrant! 
Extra clothes, wool socks, and various 
little nick knacks beloved by the 
gentler sex, hang upon the dry line 
which stretches overhead below the 
ridgepole, the fire crackles out in front, 
and the kettle steams on the fire stick. 
Talk about living! well, after all it is 
the only life worth while. The tide is 
low out to the sea-shore and no ducks 
are now in the Porter’s Lake, but we 
will paddle up to the inlet ana land a 
few trout for supper, and also take a 
look for duck “‘signs.”’ Passing close 


by a rocky ledge of stones just show- 
ing in a long strip above the water, 
we find their haunt. See the feathers, 
spilled as the birds have preened 
themselves, floating here and there 


1. A Fine ‘‘Toiler’’ 

2. Black Ducks and Plover 

3. Result of Tolling: Shot at Porter’s Lake, 
Sepc. 1913: ‘‘Lily’’ in evidence 
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among the stones, while upon every 
flat boulder fresh droppings lie, proof 
enough that a large flock of blue 
wings have been using here, and now 
note how well their high tide home is 
chosen. The nearest land is a hun- 
dred and fifty yards away; a small is- 
land it is, with about three yards’ 
width of rocky beach. Two or three 
granite boulders stand upon the point, 
while hard hacks and brakes grow in 
' profusion all about them. Just be- 
hind stands a stunted spruce tree, its 
low spreading limbs growing out 
above the boulders, completing a per- 
fect natural “blind.” passage 
between the rocks leading to the beach 
just wide enough to “run the dog” 
completes the whole. If the wind does 
not blow from our blind towards the 
ledge the birds are “‘using’”’ tomorrow 
morning, we are sure of ducks, for it 
must never be forgotten that ducks 
will not “toll”? to windward, across 
wind, fair wind, or calm, and the birds 
will come to a tolling dog properly 
played nine times out of ten. 

We push off from shore and paddle 
up to the inlet, and soon a half dozen 
trout lie flapping their tails on the 
canvas bottom of our canoe. ‘“‘Any 
old fly”’ takes this time of year, for the 
fish are hungry owing to the absence 
of flies and insects upon the water, and 
each cast has brought a quick re- 
sponse from the rips and eddies. Six 
trout are ample for our needs, both for 
supper and early breakfast, so we reel 
in, and before they cease to squirm 
they are frying in hot pork scraps 
until done to a dark chestnut brown. 
I have heard some people say they did 
not care for trout, but I have often 
wondered if they ever tasted them 
when properly cooked, and under the 
above conditions. The tide will be 
half flood by sunrise on the morrow 
and we must be waiting in our blind 
before the ducks return. Remember- 
ing the old adage “‘ Early to bed, early 
to rise, etc.’ we act accordingly, and 
at an early hour stretch out upon our 
fragrant bed of balsams, pull the 
warm blankets over us and are soon 
asleep. It is ““goose grey”’ in the 
-mornirg when our breakfast is swal- 
lowed, and the fire having been dead- 
ened with a tin or two of lake water, 
we leave our little island home be- 
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hind. A few quick, strong strokes of 
our paddles and the blind is reached. 
Stepping out we lift the canoe on 
shore, and push her bottom up 
among the stunted bushes, for even if 
the birds we seek are youog their keen 
eyes detect any unusual object. Now 
the sun comes up above the trees, 
flooding the lake with the light and 
warmth. How beautiful the various 
colors of the autumn trees appear, re- 
flected in the quiet water. The vary- 
ing colors of the maple ranging from 
bright crimson down to purple, the 
fringe of hard hacks with their bright 
red foliage and brighter berries, blend- 
ing with those of the larger of their 
kind, the deep green of the soft woods 
mirrored in the water looking like 
piay trees, which as children we all 
loved to pull from out our “ Noah’s 
Ark” on Christmas morning. Even 
the wide yellow leaves of the dog- 
wood do not stand out in discord, but 
seem to mingle in such a way as to 
please the eye and complete the whole. 
The little island back of us looks like 
a gaily trimmed lady’s hat creation, 
and she of the corduroy skirt at once 
names it ““Lady Eat dsland.**\. A 
belated muskrat “‘steams”’ in towards 
shore, causing “Lily” to prick her 
ears and intently watch his passage. 
Two loons begin calling to each other 
from either end of the lake, their 
weird high pitched screams echoing 
and reaching from shore to shore. On 
our island a red squirrel scolds us with 
little nervous, coughing, wheezing 
chirps, as he jerks himself along a con- 
venient limb to gratify his curiosity. 
Little solitary prisoner, he must have 
crossed upon the ice last winter or 
taken a long swim from shore this 
summer, little suspecting the chance 
he ran that some hungry lake trout 
did not spy him, and pull him under. 
We suddenly forget it all as the rush 
of downward curved wings sounding 
like escaping compressed air smites 
our ears, and glancing upward, we see 
a flock of some three hundred ducks 
or more toboggan down from above 
the trees, alighting with swish-- 
swisssh—on the glassy surface of the 
lake close to their favorite ledge, some 
of their number even dropping upon 
the stones in their greed to take pos- 
session of the best roosting and sleep- 
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ing spots. No trouble to tell they 
have just come from the salt flats; 
every bill is quickly submerged, only 
to be raised and lowered again and 
again, as the cool lake water slakes 
their burning thirst. We wait a few 
minutes until all have drunk their fill, 
then pulling forth from out of my poc- 
ket an old leather glove rolled up and 
tied tightly about with string, I toss it 
up over the boulder to our left on the 
narrow beach below. Lily will 
“play” on any subject, even a stone if 
nothing else be handy, but the glove 
makes no noise as it falls upon the 
shale, and this is desirable this morn- 
ing, there being no wind or lap of 
waves upon the beach to destroy the 
sound a stickor harder object would 
occasion. The bitch is so near the 
color and appearance of a fox (even to 
her white tipped brush) that it would 


be impossible to distinguish her from] 


sly reynard at any great distance 
She “‘plays’’ very fast this morning 
being exceedingly keen, this being he 
first day with the gun for the season 
The sun shines full upon her dens 


coat of fox red, and as the birds ob-}} 
serve her, up goes every head as they} 
look in wonder and surprise. First]# 
one, and then another swims a few|é 
yards nearer, and catching the curios-|" 


ity from these, every bird swims 
fast as pads will propel them toward 
the dog. Back and forth she scam 
pers, disappearing as she runs behind 
the rocks to drop the glovelinto my 
waiting hand. The birds all unmind- 
ful of their danger press on, the 
hindmost rise and fly in front in their 
mad curiosity to see that streak of 
yellowish red. I motion as if to throw 
and pull back my arm. “Lil”’ stops 
upon a slanting granite, and looks 
down into the blind. Showing her 
the glove, she telegraphs her pleasure 
with her busy tail, which flips and 
wiggles up above the ferns and hard 
hacks. Faster yet swim the now 
hypnotized ducks, until the leaders 
are almost in. our blind. So close are 
they, that by peeking between the 
stones we can see their pads opening 
and shutting beneath the water! 

downward motion of the hand brings 
‘Lil’? cowering and trembling at our 
feet. Losing sight of her, the birds 
swim up and down, hither and thither 
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until they mill together in one solid 
bunch. Crack snaps the smokeless, 
and crack again as the now terrified 
ducks jump. Eight birds lay in a 
string where your first barrel cut a 
lane through the thickest of them, and 
a little beyond four others are scat- 
tered. Two of these are cripples and 
start to swim away, but both flatten 
out as two narrow strips of no. 6 
cut across their necks. “Lily” is 
now in her glory, so rapidly does she 
swim in her anxiety to retrieve the 
dead birds. The water scarcely meets 
above her back. Again and again 


she fetches her bird, running to a con- 
venient boulder from which to spring 
each time, until all are safely landed. 
Twelve ducks at one shot may seem 
dangerously near the “game hog” 
line, and if persisted in certainly 


Three Nova Scotia Ducks 


Retrieving Plover 


would put one in that class. Much 
prettier shooting can be had if the 
birds come in to water in small bunch- 
es, and you “show the dog” as soon 
as they have lit. In this manner many 
shots can be had while the flight lasts, 
and quick retrieving is necessary in 
order to recover the dead before other 
ducks fly in and take alarm at the 
swimming dog. I believe that the 
Western part of Nova Scotia is the 
only place in the world where the 
Tolling Dog is bred and trained. In 
intelligence and affection I know of 
no member of the canine race that can 
quite approach him; and I am a lover 
of the “Bird Dog” having had very 
wide experience with them all. 


Sr 


(NO. 1. 


The famous American authority on the 
shotgun, whose pen name of Dick Swiveller 
carries weight with every sportsman and 
expert in the United States, has prepared a 
series of articles which should be preserved 
by all gunners. 

The first installment tells of the gun- 
barrel, which, when you get right down to 
rock bottom, is the very essence of the gun. 
After that will come such gun sense on 
other parts of the weapon as the average 
gunner, and even the crack shot, can get 
from no other source. 

The opening of the gunning season lends 
peculiar interest to these articles; but no 
man with a man’s instinct for weapons can 
easily forego the reading of a series so 
seldom seen. 


damascus laminated steel and_ twist, 

are not made in this country at the pre- 
sent day. If I am correctly informed, there 
are but two companies making plain steel 
barrels that are used in the manufacturing of 
their shotguns. 

All the other gun factories in America buy 
their plain steel barrels in Europe. I should 
say fully 80 to 90 per cent of all the barrels, 
plain and figured, used by American gun- 
makers come from the city of Liege, Belgium. 
Some of the most beautiful damascus figures 
in the world are produced there. So fine and 
regular is the figure in some instances as to 
resemble a lace pattern. These barrel makers 
—weavers in metal—can weave and twist in 
the initials, or a whole name, so that the name 
or initials successively appear from coil to coil 
on the make-up of the figure the entire length 
of the tube, making a beantiul and unique 
appearance. 

There was an attempt made by a gun con- 
cern in this country to produce a figured barrel. 
The venture was discontinued after a short 
time; I presume the tubes could not be made 
at so low a price as those made abroad. 

Robert Edwards made and bored twist 
barrels forty or more years ago and sold his 
barrels to various gunmakers who were doing 


Ga barrels showing a figure, such as 


Dick SWIVELLER 


SHOTGUN BARRELS) 


hand work. Patrick Mullen was another of the 
hand workers of the period, and he was cele- 
brated for his beautiful fitting and finish. 
He always had work ahead. It was really 
difficult to get him to take an order; his guns 
were celebrated the country over. 

Mr. Edwards had a partner in the business. 
There is no doubt these two men were the first 
to make “‘twist”’ or any kind of gun barrels in 
this country. In the hand-making times, the 
gunmaker depended on foreign barrel makers. 
The barrels were improved in the rough, all 
boring and finishing being done by makers on 
this side of the ocean. 

The manufacturing of gunmetal and the 
making of it into shotgun barrels may be - 
classed as one of the fine arts. If a thorough 
and reliable metal is wanted for some purpose, 
independent of gun barrels, how often we hear 
of gunmetal being used! The last twenty 
years or more have witnessed great changes 
and wonderful improvements in the manufac- 
ture of gunmetal. At one time, up to and some 
time after the introduction of the breech- 
loader, foreign gunmakers depended entirely 
upon the supply of scraps of fine iron and mild 
steel, such as horseshoe nails, worn-out coach 
springs, clippings of saws, steel pin scraps— 
scraps of all kinds, great and small, of good 
metal. The pieces were coreially sorted and 
placed in a cylinder revolving slowly, which 
polished and cleaned them by attrition, one 
against another. They were then cut in small 
pieces and placed in the furnace until they 
reached a white heat, and then gathered in a 
bloom, after which, being placed under the ham- 
mer, they were welded into a rough cube. This 
cube was rolled into bars; the bars were cut 
into lengths. The number of lengths required 
were bundled together and again brought to a 
white heat, then hammered into rods of, say, 
five-sixteenths of an inch square, being smaller 
or larger as determined by the barrel welder 
for the work then in hand. 

At one time damascus barrels were made 
almost exclusively of old coach and carriage 
springs. It was found that this metal made 
very strong and fine barrels and showed a 
greater freedom from “grays’’—gray specks 
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that somewhat disfigure the barrels, but do not 
impair their strength. It was believed the 
wear the fine metal in the coach sprirgs was 
subjected to had a tendency to peculiarly fit 
it for gun barrels. Be this as it may, there were 
certainly fine tubes made from coach-spring 
metal. As the years rolled on the demand ex- 
ceeded the supply, until at last gunmetal had 
to be made from pig iron of the very best ores. 

So far reference has been made only to the 
metal that goes into the make-up of fine 
damascus, laminated steel and first-class twist 
barrels. Inferior metal scraps of all kinds are 
used for the barrels of the cheap guns. This 
metal is graded and named “Shamdam,” 
“scelp’’ and charcoal iron. Shamdam is the 
poorest, and very cheap low-grade barrels are 
made.from it; while very fair and durable 
barrels are made from “‘scelp.’’ Charcoal iron 
was made up in medium and coarse figured 
damascus, twist and laminated steel. The 
latter figured metal has been almost entirely 
discontinued in gun barrels. It is a fine, 
strong metal, like good damascus, with a wavy 
figure. ; 

Public taste, going to damascus and high- 
grade plain steel, has discriminated against 
the manufacture of laminated steel barrels. 
It was very popular in muzzle-loading times 
and in the early days of the introduction of the 
breech-loader. A metal for laminated steel 
barrels was made up of old files and pieces of 
steel of the same character, broken up in tubes 
then put in the furnace and worked into 
blooms, the blooms being subsequently heated 
and rolled into bars. This metal makes very 
good and serviceable barrels. The use of ‘the 
early methods and materials has been almost 
entirely superseded by the more modern 
methods of preparing gunmetal directly from 
pig iron. 

The very highest grade pig iron is obtained 
in its crude condition, placed in the furnace 
and reduced to a fluid state. This operation 
cleanses it. It is cooled off, and while the 
perce is going down it is gathered and 
worked and made into blooms. It then passes 
through various rolls until the diameter and 
length of bar required is obtained. 

The hammering has condensed the metal. 
The rolling has augmented its tenacity and 
ductility, elongating and ramifying the fibres. 

The mild steel to be used in connection with 
the fine iron is prepared in a similar manner 
and is made from the best Swedish pig iron, 
and it becomes very tenacious under the heat- 
ing, hammering, and rolling. 

The bars being now ready, they are cut into 
equal lengths, bundled together, put in the 
furnace, heated, and welded and elongated by 
rolling into rods. This heating and rolling 
and hammering operation is performed from 
five to seven times before it is possible for the 
best barrels to be obtained. 


Making Fine Damascus 


The quantity of mild steel to be used in con- 
nection with the refined iron having been de- 
termined on—say 55 per cent of mild steel in 
rods and 45 per cent of fine iron in rods five- 
eighths inch square—if a fine figured damascus 
is wanted, four rods of iron and four of steel are 
laid together. This bundle is then brought to 
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a white heat and the successive layers of steel 
and iron are welded together and rolled out 
into arod. After this the rod is again heated, 
brought out and placed in a machine for the 
purpose and twisted like rope until it has ten 
to twelve turns to the inch, the number of 
turns determining the fineness of the figure 
desired. 

The twisting has shortened the rod to the 
desired length and has increased its thickness 
AO to 50 per cent. ; 

Two of the rods are now placed side by side, 
with the twistings running in opposite direc- 
tions to each other. They are reheated and 
welded into one and rolled in a flat rod of some 
nine-sixteenths of an inch in width for the 
breech ends of the barrels and eleven-six- 
teenths of ar inch in width, for the muzzle 
ends. The barrels are made in two parts, and 
in the last operation of welding, called “‘jump- 
ing’, they are brought together in the middle. 

These rods of nine-sixteenths and eleven- 
sixteenths inch are again heated and twisted 
in the form of a spiral tube. The tube is 
brought to a white heat and, glowing, under 
the master hand, is by a quick, and deft move- 
ment ‘“‘jumped”’ on an anvil and the open coils 
welded together. They are then placed on a ~ 
grooved rest and hammered, to round them 


up. 
All the coils for muzzle and breech ends 
having been thus welded, the next operation 
is to join the breech and muzzle ends together. 
This is a very neat and artistic piece of work, 
but is so quickly and perfectly performed that 
on the high-grade barrels it would take the eye 
of an expert to detect the jointure. The whole 
tube, from breech to muzzle, has the appear- 
ance of being forged from one coiling of rods. 
The ends of the two coils are heated and joined 
together and, by a tap on the anvil, the last’ 
welding is completed. : 


In all these operations of heating, hammer- 
ing, twisting and rolling the metal has been in 
the fire six or eight times and under each 
manipulation has grown purer and stronger, 
with increased density and ductility, resulting 
in the strongest metal known, with the ex- 
ception of the Whitworth fluid compressed 
steel and the Krupp steel. These two metals 
are said to be of equal strength, and the strong- 
est of all steel known. 


_ The tensile strength of high-class gunmetal 
is enormous. Experiments made in testing a 
variety of rods show a rod of six-sixteenths- 
inch wide by five-sixteenths-inch thick and one 
foot long was equal to a tension of 11,200 
pounds. It is therefore obvious the barrel is 
abundantly able to sustain the pressure ex- 
acted by gunpowder gas. The average shot- 
gun cartridge made up for upland shooting 
gives a pressure of about 6000 to 7000 pounds 
to the square inch. Heavier loads will go to ~ 
8000 to 9000 pounds pressure to the square 
inch, with a compensating velocity of 850 to 
900 foot seconds. 

In this connection I would call attention to 
the following table as illustrating the average 
shotgun velocity with the average field load of 
smokeless powder and weight of shot: 

Gun, 12 gauge; 30-inch barrels; weight, 734 
pounds. Chronographed for 40 yards. , 
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3 drams du Pont smokeless; 11% ounces No. 
_ 7 shot—887 foot seconds. 

3 drams smokeless; 114 ounces No. 7 shot— 
857 foot seconds. 

3144 drams smokeless; 1144 ounces No. 7 
shot—900 foot seconds. 

3% drams smokeless; 114 ounces No. 7 
shot—946 foot seconds. 

3 drams smokeless; 1 ounce No. 7 shot— 
896 foot seconds. 

These averages were taken indiscriminately 
from a large number and not carefully selected 
as “highest” figures. It is possible to make 
1000 fs. and higher by change loads—famifica- 
tion of wadding in connection with powder 
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charge and weight of shot. Take a 12-gauge 
gun with 30-inch barrels, weight 734 pounds, 
chambered for a 27-inch shell with a cart- 
ridge made up of 314 drams bulk smokeless or 
the equivalent in dense smokeless, wadded 
with 3<-inch black edge wads—or this size or 
Ye inch in connection with the 3¢-inch “‘ex- 
press” wad. This is a strong load and, used 
in the modern high-power breech-loader, 
yields a velocity that will kill at all distances 
for which the shotgun is intended. All gauges 
yield about the same average velocities and 
compensating pressures, each gauge having 
its normal proportionate charge, from the 8 
and 10 gauges, now obsolete, to the 28 gauges. 
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into hazardous adventures. Willy- 

nilly they come when the mind is least 
prepared for them; for the mind must be ex- 
pectant, as well as the body vigorous, to en- 
counter adventure with spirit. It befell me 
that I was not in an expectant frame of mind, 
nor yet altogether robust of body, when this 
adventure with a panther,—that Indian 
“devil” of the northern woods,—came upon 
me as unexpectedy as a whirling blast from 
the mountain Aae sweeps down upon the lag- 
ging sail of a catboat on the lake at its foot. 

And then, after I had come with safety and 
honour out of the encounter, the story of my 
triumph must needs grow stale with three 
days’ waiting before I could recount it to in- 
telligent ears. 

It happened thus: Early autumn had come 
and found me utterly wearied from long and 
close attention to the demands ef a laborious 
profession, jaded, too, by extraordinary exer- 
tion to meet the clamorings of publishers ask- 
ing for manuscript, and worn out by the heat 
and narrowness of a city office. I was nervous 
and neededrest. So at least my physician 
warned me, and for once I agreed with his 
judgment. At this moment, when I was cast- 
ing about for a holiday excursion suitable to 
the season, old Peol Toma, my ‘Quoddy guide 
on many a woodland trip, providentially ap- 
peared with the proposal that I should ac- 
company him on a bear-trapping expedition 
that he was about to make to the Sysladobsis 
Lakes. These lakes lay in the heart of his 
hunting grounds,—in the depths of unmeasur- 
ed forests whither foot of white man was not 
used to penetrate. 

Assuredly this was the holiday I needed. 
To glide in a birchen bark far beyond the 
reach and ken of clients, remote from the mad- 
ding crowd, to get out of touch altogether with 
telegram or daily paper,—only a man who is 
jaded and tired can understand the attractive- 
ness of such a prospect. 

“‘No white man come here,” the Indian as- 
‘sured me in his elliptical English. ‘‘No white 
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man find my camp on Lost Lake. Him good 
camp—new roof, strong walls, comfortable 
bunks. Better come, you no look well.” 

Early, therefore, in the following week I met 
Peol in the little country hamlet on the shore 
of Lake Baskahegan, in the land of the Aben- 
aki. I was seeking a comfortable sojourn in 
the woods, without purpose of hunting; and 
so, while I had brought my heavy hunting 
rifle with me and a light Flobert—the latter 
especially for partridge shooting—I had 
weighted my luggage down with blankets and 
reading matter. Peol grumbled at the size of 
my outfit—and yet he knew that when oc- 
casion required I could ‘“‘go light’ with the 
next man. 

“Sick, I spose,” he finally conceded, “yet 
canoe goin’ to be overloaded with traps and 
blankets.” 

At length we got off, our canoe barely 
rimming the water from the load she carried: 
Peol’s bear traps—great unwieldly, awesome 
tools of his trade—my bulky impedimenta, 
not to speak of our own persons, and what 
supplies of food we could stow away amid the 
cavities and clefts amidships. In the hurry of 
our departure my mind did not dwell on the 
scantiness of our stores, and yet this is a vital 
point in outfitting. I had hitherto been so ac- 
customed to leave the question of “grub” to 
my guide, knowing from long experience that 
he would not omit any detail necessary to the 
delectation of my palate or the comfort of his 
own stomach, that I failed to note the inade- 
quacy of our supplies. I had afterwards to 
learn what should be the penalty of my 
negligence. 

Our route lay across lakes or skirted their 
shores just as the winds permitted, for Peol 
would incur norisks in the open when the waves 
ran high. To me it was ineffably restful ,this 
gentle gliding beneath the soft shade of over- 
hanging trees near shore, or the more per- 
ceptible impact of our heavy bark against the 
roll of the lake farther a-sea. The forests were 
already lighted up with the flames of the dying 
year—great sweeps of flamboyant yellows, 
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reds, maroons, and indeterminate colorings— 
a blaze of contrasting shades sketched by the 
inimitable hand of Nature through and 
around her own perennial green. 

By lake, then, and outlet and through a 
labyrinth of passages, or “thoroughfares”, 
retarded ever by the sluggishness of our over- 
weighted bark, we paddled our tortuous course 
until toward evening of the second day we 
slipped suddenly into a small lake and ground- 
ed at the end of a pathway that led upward 
to Peol’s camp. This building was every whit 
as comfortable as he predicted I should find it. 
It was no wigwam of pointed poles, but a well 
carpentered log house; made wind-proof by 
careful calking of seams and interstices with 
mud and moss; and shingled strongly with 
heavy shakes of thick hemlock bark, well 
nailed to the slanting logs of the roof. From 
within the red bark gave a peculiarly warm 
and comforting look to the interior. There 
were no Windows—for this was a winter camp— 
if | except a square opening over the door for 
the admittance of light. The furniture was 
“rustic’’ in the true sense of the word; yet the 
camp-stools were quite usable, the table 
good size, and my particular bunk was con- 
venient and somnific. The fireplace, or rather 
fire-hole,—for Peol had not yet set up his cook- 
stove—was outside the structure, in front be- 
fore the door. An abundant supply of fire- 
wood added to the cosiness of the place. | 

Here surely were to hand all the material 
agencies of comfort and recuperation. Peol 
had built his camp on an eminence that was 
itself but the lap of a higher background; and 
from beneath the giant beech that shaded the 
doorway at noon one could look out upon the 
irregular semi-circle of hills within which the 
peaceable lake reflected back the smiles and 
frowns of the heavens. We lived still within a 
blaze of colors, and doubtless to the caquaw 
or chipmunk we were the only drab 
objects on the landscape. Every evening a 
family of duckscame out from some mysterious 
recess of the shores and disported themselves 
to their heart’s content, utterly deaf to the 
protesting screeches of the loons. 

Peol at once began to set his bear traps, and 
when I was in the mood I accompanied him. 
The traps were placed almost within sight of 
the water, since at that season bears are likely 
to frequent the shores of a lake. I carried my 
light rifle with me on these casual excursions. 
Usually we flushed one or more partridges, a 
circumstance that helped to eke out our food 
supply until such time as Peol would be ready 
to go back for more. 

It was this errand of his that exposed me so 
rudely to the adventure which, after all this 
preparatory description, I am at last at 

iberty to narrate. 

“You live ’im alone here,’ Peol inquired 
with some concern, “‘while I go back an’ get 
"im grub?” And seeing that I was content to 
remain, he continued, “Three days I be back 
sure. I go light and be back soon. Plenty 
firewood’’—spreading his arms out in the 
direction of the woodpile—‘‘Plenty bacon, 
plenty heggs, plenty biscuit, plenty—”and 
then as if tired of enumerating al) the remain- 
ing attractions of our larder, he pointed to the 
friendly beech that flared its autumn colorings 
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against our eyeballs, “you sit under tree and 
read all day. If you go shoot ’im partridge, 
never quit sight of lake.” __ ie 

So Peol, after duly weighting the bow of his 
canoe with stones, left me to go on his mission, 
having first renewed his assurance that he 
should not drop dead on the way and thus 
leave me marooned in the wilderness. After 
his departure I settled myself down to the 
perusal of a recent magazine and interrupted 
my reading only long enough to consume a 
hasty lunch. ‘Towards four o’clock in the 
afternoon, however, the thought struck me 
that a partridge broil would be a rare remedy 
for my hunger and loneliness; so, having re- 
newed the fire in the fire-hole with some choice 
orts and bits of dry hardwood (in order to 
have clean hot coals on my return), armed 
with my light rifle I started out in search of a 
bird. We had flushed a covey the evening 
before. 

The path to the locality of the Indian’s 
traps was well marked by this time, and I had 
no fear of going astray. My quest, however, 
was in-vain; I could not flush a single bird. I 
did not hesitate to leave the beaten way at 
times in my search, but always with a circular 
return. I was hungrier by this time, and be- 
gan to think well of bacon and eggs. 

' All the while the early shadows of an even- 
ing in autumn were projecting themselves 
around me. The beauty of the woods and 
their sabbath calm took possession of me, and 
I sat down on a log to rest. Suddenly from 
the heights behind me came a long low wail- 
ing cry. It was not a screech—or it had not 
reached my ears in that form; it was rather a 
human cry, not rounded and full-voiced, but 
shrill and stifled. I listened confounded at 
once by its suddenness and familiarity. Again 
it came to me as if it ebbed through the low 
bushes, following the ground. I could not 
mistake it now: it was the cry of a young girl 
or of a still younger boy. 

I was on my feet in an instant, for who 
could ignore such an appeal for help? I 
answered with an encouraging shout, and at 
once started in its direction, whooping as I ~ 
went. I ran into an open glade of the forest, 
and there after emitting another shout I 
listened, standing on a stub. Again the cry 
came to me, this time, however, from the air 
above my head—at which I did not wonder, 
for the hill rose high ahead of me, and it came 
from the hill. But it had lost its human ap- 
peal. It was no longer a gentle wail, but a 
harsh and grating screech that ended much 
like the gride of a buzz-saw. This was no 
human sound; and then tales of my childhood 
came back to me, with more recent memories, 
in all of which the semi-human call of the 
panther in his evening hunting figured 
hideously. 

I turned quickly, opening the bushes 
noiselessly before me, and regained my path. 
I now realized my defenceless state. Here I 
was, a solitary human being in this remote 
wilderness, armed only with a pea-shooter, a 
good mile from camp, and liable to be way- 
aid at any point of my return by this cunning 
and ferocious beast. The evening stillness 
enlarged my sense of danger. I could see the 
slow rippling of the narrow lake on the dark- 
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ening farther shore, and I wondered that it 
could be so heartless in the face of my danger. 
I welcomed even the eery screech of loons as 
innocent and without guile. 

Evidently my nerves had been in a bad 
state before I came to the woods. It was some 
respite to me that I no longer heard those 
terrifying screeches. I hurried onward, my 
little rifle at full cock, looking back over my 
shoulder at every turn of the path, and mo- 
mentarily expecting to encounter the fierce 

resence. Every sound of nature fluttered my 

eated imagination; never did criminal dread 
_ detection more acutely than I did during these 
supreme moments of uncertainty. Gradually, 
however, as my road grew wider and straighter 
my composure returned to me, and with it a 
certain courage to meet the danger when it 
presented itself. The longer I escaped attack 
and the closer I drew to the camp, the more 
self-possessed I grew, until by one of those 
strange processes of mental somersaulting I 
actually was bringing myself to believe that I 
had mistaken some one of the myriad sounds 
of the forest—perhaps the cry of an owl—for 
the terrifying screech of a panther. Thence 
it was not long until I began to be ashamed of 
my behaviour; so that by the time I reached 
camp I was ready to kick myself for a coward: 
I had smirched my record as a woodsman. 

Smarting under this self-reproach, as I was 
at the moment, I nevertheless felt that I 
should be still more courageous if I had my 
heavy rifle in my hands. Entering the camp 
quickly, therefore, I took her down from the 
rack. Never did snap of breech-bolt sound 
more pleasantly in my ears than when I had 
slipped in a heavy cartridge and snapped back 
the breech-block. Heavy lead for heavy game, 
had ever been the lesson my experience had 
taught me, and there was lead enough now in 
my rifle to stop an elephant. 

Nourishing still my previous self-contempt 
I came out the door, and then—more as a re- 
lief to my pent-up feelings than for any 
definite purpose—I uttered a loud and de- 
risive whoop. The last echoes of my voice 
were only beginning to find the circuit of the 
hills when from the rear of the cabin arose the 
same malevolent, griding screech. At once, 
on the instant, I threw myself in the door, 
closed it with a slam, and set the stout cross- 
bar in place. I had hardly time to get within 
the building till the great beast was on the 
roof—I heard his spring and the clutch of his 
claws on the bark while I was setting the bar 
in its place. Back and forth the wild creature 
ranged over the roof, now running lengthwise 
from gable to gable, now across from eve to 
eve, and giving forth peculiar little peevish 
whines all the while, as if warm on the trail of 
his prey; smelling and nosing and drawing in 
with long intakes of breath the subtle and 
charming scent which arose to him from the 
interior. 

I stood still and waited for his movements 
to become more regular. I had not long to 
wait. Within a few seconds he located my 
whereabouts, and sniffed furiously and yelped 
as joyously as a dog with his nose in the den 
of a woodchuck. 1 moved a few feet forward, 
and next moment he stood over me; another 
few steps, and again he followed; finally I led 
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him to a spot where from the inside I could see 
that no pole or rafter would interfere with his 
efforts if he tried to dig me out. He did indeed 
begin at once to scratch and gnaw, but the 
heavy bark was strong and, moreover, fresh 
and bitter. At length he gave a pained 
screech, as if he had inpaled a claw on one of 
Peol’s roof nails, and I heard him bound to the 
ground.- He then followed with his nose the side 
logs of the building, at times throwing himself 
upward against the wall, until he came to the 
front. There the presence of fire must have 
daunted him, for he sniffed loudly and then 
went out of my hearing. 


I knew enough of the cunning of the panther 
to be aware that he had not gone far, that he 
was lying in wait for me somewhere without. 
So I drew astool to the opening above the door- 
way and mounting on it, surveyed the scene 
outside so far as the weakening light per- 
mitted me. The lake below, by some miracle 
of refraction, seemed to help my sight. I 
could perceive the young ducks playing around 
their mother; the hoarse laugh of a pair of 
loons enabled me to locate them. My eyes 
scrutinized every cover and recess close at 
hand, and yet ever came back instinctively to 
the giant limb of the beech tree just beyond 
the door. There was, beyond doubt, some- 
thing unusual about the tree. Close to the 
hole, almost on a line with my eyes, some- 
thing stretched dark and indistinct. 


Slowly and noiselessly I pushed the muzzle 
of my rifle through the opening, determined 
to have a pot shot at the object, whatever it 
might be. My movement was not noiseless, 
however, for immediately two glaring eyes 
opened on me fiercely, and the bough rustled 
as the animal drew himself together for a 
spring. I had the presence of mind to re- 
member that my heavy rifle at that close 
target would “throw up’’, as marksmen say; 
so I aimed low to allow for deviation. Co. 
cident with the flash there was a great screecn 
—as if the panther had timed his spring to 
meet the bullet—instantly tollowed by the 
hurtling of a body through the air, a heavy 
thud as it struck the ground, and then an il- 
lumination of fireworks. Far and wide the 
floundering brute grabbed and scattered the 
burning remains of the fire, while his muffled 
snortings came quick and fast from the depths 
of the fire-hole into which his arrested spring 
had landed him. I watched his fearful strug- 
gles to raise himself out of the rec-hot hole, 
saw his hind claws clutch fruitlessly at the 
earth round the rim of thecrater, and in the 
end I witnessed the slow sagging of the long 
fulvous body as it relaxed downward. I took 
no chances, however, but waited heartlessly 
until the pungent smell of slowly burning flesh 
and fur assured me that mine adversary was 
beyond injuring me. 

Slipping the bar from the door, I ventured 
out, with cocked rifle, prepared to give the 
brute his quietus. He was dead past recovery, 
however, and I rolled his body with the muzzle 
of my rifle out of the fire to one side, there to 
lie until Peol should identify it. Then, with 
that exaggerated jauntiness which sometimes 
comes to a nervous man when he has finished 
some difficult labor, I set monchalantly to 
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work and cooked myself an appetising meal of 
bacon and eggs. 

Peol on his return—which was a long three 
days after his setting out—was confounded to 
find the carcass of such a dangerous beast 
awaiting him. Earnestly and repeatedly he 
reproached his oversight and carelessness in 
not having warned me of the possibility of my 
meeting with such an adventure during his 
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absence. The adventure itself had unex- 
pectedly restored me my nerve, so that I 
would not have missed it, once it had hap- 
pened. I still keep the flattened bullet— 
flattened against the tree trunk after passing 
lengthwise clean through the panther’s body. 
The skin was too badly burned and scorched 
to be a presentable trophy, yet Peol dressed 
what was left of it for his own comfort. 
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and sea fisheries comes under the cate- 

gory for which the North American As- 
sociation exists but whether or no I take it that 
a paper on a sea fisheries subject which has 
caused unending warfare between two rival 
interests one of which contends for the pro- 
hibition or limitation of a seemingly destruc- 
tive method of fishing whilst the other as 
stoutly fights for its continuance must prove 
of interest to the members of your organiza- 
tion and indeed all fishermen. I refer to the 
vexed question of steam trawling. 

In Great Britain the original home of traw- 
ling the industry has developed to such an 
extent that its trawling fleet to-day is four 
times greater than the combined fleets of con- 
tinental Europe. In the United States traw- 
ling has just passed its initial or experimental 
stages; while in Canada the head of the 
*‘Frankenstein Monster’ has only been raised 
a little sofar. I shall therefore confine myself 
to dealing with steam trawling as it is carried 
on in the British Islands and to its bearing on 
the fishing industry there. 

The term trawling is adapted from an old 
French word “trauler’’ meaning “‘to go hither 
and thither,” and is applied to a method of 
fishing which consists in the dragging of a bag 
shaped net over the sea bottom by either sail- 
ing or steam vessels for the capture of both 
round and flat fish. 

There are two methods of trawling carried 
on round the shores of Great Britain, bearing 
two distinctive names; beam trawling and 
otter trawling. Again there are sailing traw- 
lers, vessels propelled by wind alone, and 
steam trawlers, those propelled by steam. 


The Beam Trawl. 


Beam trawling, the older of the two methods 
was first practised on the south coast of Eng- 
land about the middle of the eightegnth cen- 
tury. 

The instrument known as the beam trawl 
consists of a wooden beam, forty to fifty feet 
long, supported at both ends by iron frames 
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about four feet high. The upper part of the 
mouth of the net is attached to the beam and 
the under part, along which runs a stout 
ground rope, is secured to the bottom of the 
ironframes. In this way the mouth of the net 
is kept open. The lower side of the iron frame 
is made in such a way that they slide easily 
over the sea bottom. This combination of net 
beam and irons is dragged behind the vessel 
over bottom that has been found smooth 
enough for the purpose and the operation is 
called beam trawling. 


Steam Trawling. 


Trawl fishing at one time was carried on en- 
tirely by sailing vessels but during the eighties 
of the last century the increasing fresh fish 
trade brought steam propelled vessels into 
operation. With the exception of one or two 
places on the south and east coasts of England 
where sailing trawlers are still in existence, 
steam vessels are now used entirely for traw- 
ling by British fishermen. 


The Otter Trawl. 


I think it was about the year 1889 that some 
one hit upon the idea of keeping the mouth of 
the trawl] net open, without the use of the 
clumsy beam and iron. The beam was there- 
fore displaced by two boards measuring eight 
feet by four feet. One is attached to each end 
of the mouth of the net and they are so balan- 
ced that the pressure of the water when the 
vessel steams ahead, drives them apart and 
keeps the mouth of the net open. This ar- 
rangement is known as the “‘Otter Trawl.” 

The advantages of the otter trawl are to be 
found in that it occupies less space on board 
the vessel, is easier to handle and captures a 
greater proportion of round fish than the beam 
trawl. It is in short the most successful mode 
of capturing large quantities of fish ever put in 
operation. 

Comparatively young men can well remem- 
ber the time when fresh fish was something of 
a luxury except to those living within the 
radius covered by the fishwives, who with 


loaded creel, since long before Sir Walter im- 
mortalized one of their kind by describing in 
the pages of the ““Antiquary”’ her keen sense of 
bargaining, hawked on foot the catches of 
their men folk. 

Allis now changed. As if in response to the 
touch of a magician’s wand the fish trade, ad- 


vancing by leaps and bounds, has probably -~ 


made more progress during recent years in 
Great Britain than any other of the staple 
industries. 

Railway companies came forward with of- 
_fers of easy and speedy transportation facili- 
ties and fish merchants at once grasped the 
opportunity and established a complete sy- 
stem of distribution extending to the remotest 
towns and villages of the three kingdoms. 

To cope with the rapid extension of trade 
and to meet the demands of the new market 
for steady supplies the whole year round the 
slow sailing trawler and the line fisherman were 
found to be altogether inadequate. The use of 
steam vessels thus became an absolute neces- 
sity and with their introduction, aided by the 
energetic efforts of the company promoter, the 
revolution was completed. So to-day British 
trawlers from the White Sea, from Iceland, 
from the coast of Morocco, as well as from the 
North Sea and other home waters are pouring 
in enormous daily supplies of all kinds of fish. 

To illustrate more particularly the effects 
produced by this change in fishing methods let 
me for a moment show you what has happened 
at Grimsby, in England, and at Aberdeen in 
Scotland. 

Grimsby’s fleet of sailing trawlers which in 
the eighties numbered about one thousand and 
represented a value of $4,500,000 has been en- 
tirely replaced by six hundred and fifty steam 
trawlers, representing a value of $25,000,000. 

In 1880 there were despatched from Grims- 
by 46,931 tons of fish; in 1912 almost 2,000,000 
tons were sent out the first value of which on 
being landed amounted to over ten millions. 


Sometimes on a busy day at Grimsby mar- 
ket one thousand tons are landed, sold, clean- 
ed, packed and put in trains for distribution; 
eight hundred tons would constitute the daily 
average. This work gives direct employment 
to 24,500 men. 

The vastness of and the highly organized 
manner of dealing with this traffic may be 
better appreciated when I state that between 
seven oclock each morning—the hour at 
which sales begin—and_ noon five special 
trains are on their way from Grimsby docks to 
various parts of the country with part of the 
morning’s landings. Before the day is over 
however, ten other trains are made up and 
sent off. This mark you goes on daily for 
practically the whole year round. 

To appreciate to the full what this gigantic 
fishing business really means not only to 
Grimsby but to the nation at large one has to 
think of the huge subsidiary industries created 


and built up by the wealth alone of that won-— 


derful storehouse the sea bottom. 


Developments at Aberdeen in Scotland have 
been equally as striking. It was in 1882 thata 
steam trawler first landed fish at Aberdeen. 
Prior to the advent of the trawler the annual 
value of the line caught fish was $50,000. 
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To-day a fleet of three hundred steam 
trawlers land upwards of $5,000,000 worth. 
This large sum be it remembered is for the fish 
at first landing and does not represent the 
wages to fishworkers, shore hands, carters, 
etc. In 1885 the quantity of fish landed was 
9,065 tons; in 1912, 110,000 tons were handled 
at the Aberdeen fish wharf. 

An official estimate made in 1912 places the 
number of people employed in the fish trade 
of Aberdeen at 13,000. Before the days of 
trawling the writer has seen less than one 
hundred employed for not more than four or 
five months of the year. j 

It should be noted that the figures given 
represent solely the landings of what are called 
demersal fish, i.e. cod, haddock and such like. 
Notwithstanding that within the last three 
or four years trawlers by means of a special 
net have been landing considerable quantities 
of herring and mackerel, the drift net fishery 
for these is as yet an entirely separate in- 
dustry from that of trawling and is carried on 
by a different set of men. 

While the foregoing picture of progress 1s 
undoubtedly a source of great wonder and 
gratification to the people of Great Britain, 
there is, unfortunately another and a some- 
what darker side to it. The introduction of 
the steam trawler was so rapid and its success 
so phenomenal that it became established in 
Grimsby for instance at great cost and suf- 
fering. Many of the fishermen in the days of 
the sailing trawler owned their own vessels 
while not a few possessed from ten to twenty. 
When the change came these found their 
wealth tied up in property for which there was 
no market and which day by day dwindled in 
value. This reduced many who were counted 
as men of wealth to such a state that almost 
any kind of work was undertaken as a means 
of livelihood. Some are still among the labor- 
ing class while others ended their days in 
penury. Sentiment impels us to mourn such 
sacrifices but reason suggests that the change 
was all for a better, vaster and wealthier in- 
dustry for Grimsby. 

Ever since the introduction of trawling and 
especially since the application of steam, line 
fishermen have contended that their industry 
has dwindled to a shadow of its former self 
and the records seem to support the line fisher- 
men’s contention. 

In the pioneer days of trawling the inshore 
grounds were so well stocked with fish that 
the vessels could remain within sight of land 
and secure a big catch in a few hours. But 
concurrently with the great expansion of 
trawling these grounds became annually less 
productive, so much so that from time to time 
legislative measures have been passed by 
parliament for the protection of inshore areas, 
which are looked upon as nurseries for certain 
kinds of fish and to insure that the line fisher- 
men of the lesser fishing communities might 
with safety leave his baited line on the inshore 
grounds and have some hope of reward for his 
labor. den 

For many years the belt of territorial waters 
surrounding the British islands has been closed 
to trawlers, but after all this has not done 
much to save the inshore fisheries or protect 
the line fishermen. The bulk of the inshore 
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fishermen operate as a rule beyond * three 
miles from the shore and everyone who has 
any knowledge of sea fishing operations knows 
that trawling and line fishermen cannot be 
conducted side by side. An indiscriminate 
letting down of trawl or setting of line will not 
result in a catch of fish. There are specified 
banks and patches of sea bottom on which the 
fish congregate and on which both trawl and 
line fishermen operate. On one of these a 
trawler and a line fisherman may therefore be 
working at the same time. The trawler be- 
cause he must keep on the move may be pick- 
ing up a fair quantity of fish while the baited 
hooks of the line fisherman being stationary 
will have missed the fish altogether, as a result 
no doubt of the disturbance to the schools by 
the constant passing and re-passing of the 
trawl net over the bank or patch of fishing 
ground. fhe 

The greatest amount of opposition to trawl- 
ing in Great Britain has come from Scotland. 
This is perfectly understandable when it is ex- 
plained that whereas in England trawl fishing 
employs more fishermen than all other branch- 
es of the English fisheries together, not more 
than ten per cent. of all the Scottish fishermen 
are engaged in trawling. 5 

It does not follow however that the remain- 
ing ninety per cent. of Scottish fishermen are 
line fishermen. At one time they certainly 
were for the greater part of each year. The 
old time fisherman reaped his main harvest 
during the six weeks of the local herring fishing 
and engaged in line fishing during the remain- 
der of the year. His successor of to-day, with 
characteristic foresight, realized that he with 
hook and line, could not compete against 
trawlers in the capture of demersal fish. Being 
primarily a herring fisherman he, with the ad- 
vent of the steam herring drifter, found wealth 
in the prosecution of the herring fishery 
throughout the year on various parts of the 
coast, leaving only the older men of the vil- 
lages to carry on line fishing in small boats on 
the nearby fishing grounds. It will thus be 
seen that trawling has not hit Scottish fisher- 
men so hard as some would have us believe. 
We are often told that trawling has been the 
means of wiping out many Scottish fishing 
villages. Such a statement needs qualifica- 
tion and should be taken cum grano salis. 

It is true that some of the villages within 
easy reach of Aberdeen have become de- 
populated, chiefly because the inhabitants for 
lack of labor accommodation, and perhaps 
also lack of enterprise, were unable to adapt 
themselves to the changed conditions, and 
become like their brethren on other parts of 
the coast, successful herring fishermen. 

To the village fishermen and their families 
Aberdeen with its expanding trawling in- 
dustry offered such wealth, by means of 
steady employment at good wages as they in 
their single handed struggle with the sea had 
never experienced. And so very naturally 
they were drawn to the large centre. We have 
yet to learn however of any de-population of 
the line fishing villages on the shores of the 
Moray Firth for instance or on the shores of 
the Firth of Forth, where, with splendid 
energy and enterprise, the fishermen invested 
in steam herring drifters and thus became en- 
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tirely independent of both line fishing and 
trawling. é 

Regarding the effects of much trawling on 
the resources of the sea it is generally conceded 
for want of definite evidence to the contrary, 
that on the larger banks in the deep water of 
the open sea, where the recuperative powers 
are great, trawling may be carried on to an 
almost unlimited degree without perceptibly 
diminishing the stock of fish. But there is no 
shadow of doubt that the practice of this 
method of fishing on the shallow stretches 
near the shore that often run far beyond the 
three mile limit and in semi-enclosed waters 
results in serious depletion. 

A striking instance of the wastefulness of 
trawling in restricted areas is furnished by the 
present condition of the plaice fishery in the 
North Sea. The plaice is a delicious flat fish 
marked with orange colored spots all over its 
back and together with haddock form the 
bulk of the trawl catches taken from that sea. 
In the main the distribution of the two is 
different to this extent that the haddock is 
spawned in the larger and deeper northern 
North Sea, where also it spends the first years 
of its life, whereas the chief habitat of the 
plaice is in the more restricted and shallower 
southern and eastern parts known as_ the 
“Flemish Bight.” Intensity of trawl fishing 
then in this shallow plaice region has resulted 
in an alarming annual decrease in the landings 
from the North Sea. 

In fact so scarce has the plaice become on 
some fishing grounds that trawlers have re- 
sorted to the device of attaching a chain to the 
ground rope of the trawl in order to stir up the 
flat fish. Fortunately for the future of this 
fishery the authorities of the countries sur- 
rounding the North Sea have always seen eye 
to eye with regard to regulating trawling. 
Indeed the first trawling regulations on re- 
cord are international. 

In 1839 representatives of the British and 
French governments met at Paris and among 
other things framed and adopted regulations 
for the carrying on of trawl fishing by French 
and British fishermen in the English Channel. 
In 1883 representatives of the British, German, 
Belgian, Danish, French and Dutch govern- 
ments met and accepted the Franco-British 
regulations of 1839. And now there is the 
international council for the exploration of the 
sea meeting annually and dealing with the 
various international fishery problems. This 
latter body has lately tackled the plaice 
question in a serious manner and doubtless 
adequate measures will shortly be adopted 
to arrest the decline in the abundance of this 
fine flat fish. 

In conclusion let us just mention what has 
happened in progressive little Japan since the 
first trawler began operations there in 1907. 
In 1909 the Japanese trawling fleet numbered 
thirteen. In 1912 it had increased to the 
number of one hundred and ten. The vessels 
are partly bought in England but mostly 
built in Japan. 

The advent of steam trawling in Japan was 
strongly resented by those fishermen who con- 
tinued to use the time honored methods and as 
a consequence a series of restrictive regula- 
tions have been made. Practically all the 


west coast'and most of the east coast as well 
as the Corean coast, has been closed to traw- 
ling. The line is some cases going as far as 
fifty miles from shore. Of course such regula- 
tions could not be enforced against the 
trawlers of another country though they might 
be prevented from landing theircatchesinJapan 
but the practical effect has been to drive 
trawling away from Japanese waters. Largely 
in consequence of these regulations the traw- 
ling industry has been concentrated in the 
south-west part of Japan, Nagasaki being the 
chief port. 

The quantity of fish sent by rail from 
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Nagasaki in 1905 was 485,500 kilograms; in 
1911 the quantity was 4,074,168 kilograms. 
This surely shows remarkable progress. 

The subject of steam trawling has so many 
aspects, some of a very complicated. nature 
that nothing short of the merest sketch of the 
industry and its growth could be attempted in 
such a paper as this. 

If therefore I have avoided the difficult con- 
troversial points, especially those which have 
cropped up since the institution of trawling 
on the North American sea board I hope what 
I have said may have proved informative and 
not a little interesting. 
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Other Reels Featured (Article 9) 


ROBERT PAGE LINCOLN 


HE average American bait casting reel 

ii 8 is one practically devoid of self-thumb- 
ing devices, guards, hidden brakes, and 

other appliances hidden from sight behind the 
plates which either automatically or by some 
affair, which when touched, controls the situa- 
tion, viathe mechanism. At best a reel is very 
hard to understand and some of the latest 
productions are so startlingly keen and im- 
proved, so very perfect that to pass them by 
is not to be considered. That there is need for 
backlash safe-guards upon reels goes without 
saying. The beauty of having such a reel 
(especially as viewed from the standpoint of 
the new-fledged beginner) is that he may go 
out, unskilled, and in a short time learn the 
trick of casting without the trouble that is to 
be had with the average unprovided bait cast- 
ing reel. To cast a good bai. every single time 
out of ten is something that sounds very pos- 
sible indeed. You watch your expert and his 
very ease leads you to think that you can do 
likewise. But not so. You wield your initial 
bait. You undoubtedly will put too much 
force to it. The whirling spool has a lightning 
momentum. It gets beyond the thumb and 
there you are. But with an improved modern 
reel, it takes only a trifle of time to become 
used to it, and no time is lost in the bargain. 
Long ago I learned the beauty of having a free- 
spool reel. Such are*' has advantages galore, 
the principal one bei :g .u.at the handle is quite 
stationary, or immovable, while the line is run- 
ning out. But when you desire to reel in your 
line, immediately upon the falling of the bait 


‘the handle automatically connects with the 


spool and true service is assured. By the 
handle remaining stationary, soundlessness is 
made more than ever possible. Another thing: 
a revolving handle slows up the mechanism, 
since the spool must also carry the contri- 
vance with it, and this is a point that should be 
recognized. Thus more line can be put out toa 
cast. In my previous article I brought up for 
consideration a freespool reel of efficient 


simplicity. This reel has proven of great ser- 
vice in my hands. But it is not the only free- 
spool reel to which I would call attention. 

Number 5 is a reel that is more than a reel, 
and has been to me a complete surprise; a 
marvel I never thought to lay hands upon. I 
have carefully tried it out and will here for the 
first time in print tell of it. 

Let me first call attention to a very import- 
ant thing and that is the question of tackle 
uniform in weight throughout. Now it is un- 
derstood that even in bait casting your reel 
should not be top-heavy. Your rod should be 
more or less uniform with the weight of your 
reel. Thus the unavailability of a heavy rod 
and a light reel and vice versa. Also there are 
heavy baits and light baits. To cast a very 
heavy bait from an easy runnjng reel is some- 
thing that demands not only patient per- 
severence but a most qualified skill. Another 
thing is the proper caliber of your line. Never 
attach a heavy bait casting line to a small reel. 
See to these things for they have more to do 
with success in this pastime than you think. 

For this reason I am always provided with a 
good light rod and a good heavier rod. With 
the light rod, I use the relatively light or med- 
ium heavy baits; while with the heavy rod I 
use the heavy baits and also the heavier line, 


‘especially when I am on the lookout for big 


fish, and at the same time on the lookout for 
the smaller, yet greater fighters, the black bass. 
If you will go through your baits and fix your- 
self out like this you will find that you will 
have good success. I have so many reels and 
baits accumulating, that I have been forced to 
follow this plan of procedure, for I always use 
all of my baits and reels, equally, never set- 
ting preference. By a lightning system of 
change I can connect and disconnect one bait 
substituting therefore another. 

The Number 5 reel is a little wonder. It is 
neat, and the frame and the thumbing lever 
are made of German Silver. The Spool of this 
reel is constructed of aluminum. It is light, 
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durable, and good to work and the automatic 
adjusting system followed is remarkable to say 
the least. Inthe immediate back of this reel is 
the thumbing lever. It is hollowed out so as to 
perfectly fit the thumb. This device controls 
the spool. The spool is free from the handle, 
being indeed a freespool. You cast your line. 
The light aluminum spool revolves soundless- 
ly. When your bait shows signs of dropping 
to water all you do is to press on the thumb 
lever and the momentum of the spool is slowed 
up, or is completely stopped. As an invention 
this affair is par excellence. It could not be 
done any better. For many years I have in- 
stinctively been on the watch for just this 
appliance and now I have it. It is smooth 
working; much of this is helped out by the use 
of improved, right angled flanges. The 
flanges are the spool sides. On most reels 
these sides come at an angle of ninety degrees 
and the result is that the line is in tight quar- 
ters and a backlash is made possible, not once 
alone, but all of the time, and if your reel is 
also a smooth working one you may have a lot 
of trouble with it. In this new reel which I 
have now tried out for the first time, the sides 
come at an angle or slope inward, of sixty de- 
grees and this systematically prevents any 
notable pinching of the line. Another thing: 
should a backlash accrue, it may be very 
easily gotten after, and in no time puzzled out. 
This reel I am not afraid to say is a non- 
backlasher, though by no means provided by 
any such appliances as identify other reels. 
The spool as I may have noted is of aluminum; 
there is very little heft coming on the sides, 
for most of it drops toward the centre thus 
concentrating there. The thumb lever device 
on this reel is a success in no little measure. 
Indeed it is a revolution in reel makership. 
Here is the way the manufacturers have it: 
When the thumbing lever is pressed down to 
hold the spool, preparatory to making a cast, 
the crank is automatically thrown out of 
action, and the spool is free. The advantages 
of the free spool in reducing momentum, and 
helping to eliminate backlash, are familiar to 
all. To wind in the line it is only necessary to 
push in on the crank as you start to wind in. 
This automatically throws the clutch into 
action again and it remains in engagement 
with the spool until the caster again throws it 
out making the next cast. 

The Number 5 is undeniably the best reel 
for the money I have yet had in my hands and 
I assuredly recommend it to the bait caster 
who is getting ready for the best fishing for 
bass of Lhe year—in the autumn months, when 
there is life in the fish and a lot of it. This reel 
costs seven dollars and a half and 1s fairly equal 
to any higher priced reel; and this is saying a 
great deal indeed for any low-priced winch. 

The Number 6 reel will cost you the sum of 
six dollars, and is just about as worthy a reel 
at that price as I have had in my hands. Their 
Number 99 is in brass, with satin finish, open 
spool, 80 yards, 2 inch spool, 2 and one eight 
inches in diameter, with white ivory handle, 
and with a back-sliding click. This reel solves 
conclusively a problem that has always beset 
angling brethren: the need of a reel having no 
cross bars, pillars or stay rods as they are 
sometimes called. This is eminently one of its 
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main features. It is an open spool reel. The 
supporting pillars are done away with and the 
line has full play right straight on from the 
spool. There is but one bar really, not of 
course counting the two underneath which are 
really the foundation of any reel and upon 
which the framework must of necessity rest. 
The bearings of this reel are placed two points 
back from the outer extremities of the axle 
instead of, as the manufacturers allow, on the 
extreme end of the axle, as in other construc- 
tions. Assuredly this reel is a relief to the man 
who has to puzzle over backlashes. You can 
get at the tangles without prying in around 
among the bars. I doubt if there is a fisher- 
man, whom these cross bars have not at some 
time exasperated. There is hardly an angler 
who has not hoped for just this reel. To find 
it among us is more or less of a Godsend. The 
plates of this reel are solid. The gearing is in- 
closed in a round box on the front plate. It 
is a very simple, durable reel, having the ear- 
marks of perfection. At six dollars I doubt 
whether it has an equal. The flanges on this 
reel are rounded twice, and.thus a backlash is 
doubly guarded against. In action it issmooth 
revolving, and practically soundless. Notable 
is the handle of bone, fitted exceptionally well 
to receive the fingers. 

Of this reel O. Warren Smith, the well 
known angler, has said: “I do not know how 
this reel may be improved and changed in the 
years to come, but personally I see little room 
for improvement; but whatever happens to 
the reel I hope the open spool arrangement will 
in nowise be changed. One of the tests of a 
reel is whether or not it is kept in the cabinet 
for display or on the rod for use. As I write 
the Open Spool is still attached to a casting 
rod which lies on the desk before me. Were it 
not for another reel which also lies before me 
attached to another rod I would be casting 
with it right now.” 

The Number 7 reel has an _ iron-clad, 
guaranteed reputation behind it that is worth 
of taking notice. This low-priced reel will 
cost you six dollars, and the same with jewel 
caps will cost you seven dollars and a half. 
However, as far as I can see, the six dollar reel 
is Just as good as the seven dollar and a half 
affair. Their Model F. makes for an excellent 
reel and is worth what is asked for it. Itisa 
well-constructed winch, coming in double 
silver nickle of a buffed finish and with a 
magnalium spool. This reel is a non-back- 
lasher of the first order and it is so very unique 
in automatic construction that it is worthy 
more than a passing glance. This reel, and all 
other reels put out by this same company, are 
governed by what is known asa centrifugal 
force. These governors are concealedin one of 
the flanges of the spool and mechanically 
guide the reel, thus providing against an over- 
flow of force—evening out the momentum 
sufficiently that a backlash is practically done 
away with. Thus with a swift cast, nothing 


‘more happens than if you would cast medium 


and when your bait slows down upon falling to 
water, so does the spool slow down and then 
touching your thumb to the cored line it is 
completely stopped. The oentrifugal force 
system as identified exclusively in this reel is 
one that is surprisingly efficient. It seems 
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quite impossible to get a backlash with this reel. 
This same company puts out another reel 
which costs twenty dollars, which is sim- 
plicity personified. It is made entirely of 
aluminum and is featherlight in every sense 
of the word. I have never seen a reel so per- 
fectly soundless. You cast, and in a moment 
the bait is there. I would say that this reel is 
absolutely noiseless, though their six dollar 
wincn is made on the same plan. Among anti- 
backlash reels this Number 7 comes in the 
first rank. It does everything, practically, 
but spool the line, but even this is gotten 
around. The company has a level winder 
which is connected to the front of the reel, 
and which receives the incoming line. It does 
exactly what it tells it willdo. It level winds 
or spools the line. To those who wish to get 
around having to do a lot of work bait casting 
here is something that needs close attention. 

There is one especially good thing about a 
reel of this sort, and I therefore make re- 
ference to all reels that tend to do away with 
the eternal backlash. They are good, and 
extra good, for use at night, when bait casting 
for the pugnacious bass. Now you take a reel 
like this for instance. You rarely do get a 
backlash. Of course you have to keep your 
fingers on duty and you have to put your 
thumb down on the line when the bait falls to 
water just like on any other reel. But the 
good point is that you do not have to puzzle 
over tangles. From long experience I would 
say that to fish for bass at night,. using an 


average reel, is something that is just about as 
near to the word impossible as it can get. 
But a reel like the above fills the bill to per- 
fection. 
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Night fishing for bass, with the use of 

phosphorescent baits has become an institu- 
tion. With the bass consistently feeding up to 
twelve o’clock midnight, they are then in a 
taking mood as much as in the early feeding 
hours of the day. 
_ A good reel is truly a luxury, and a poor one 
is an abomination. And there is a whole lot to 
what some people call a good reel. If it is 
high priced in the extreme, it is a poor thing for 
the beginner to learn upon, and even an ex- 
perienced man will shy at using some of these 
highly improved winches. A durable, simple, 
low-priced reel answers the purpose, and those 
I have named are all good at the price. I 
hardly care to state which reel I like best for I 
like them all. Each has been in my hands just 
what I expected it to be and in the years to 
come I do not expect them to disappoint me. 
The true recommendation of a good reel is its 
power to wear, to stand the test of time, bad 
weather, and all varieties of conditions that a 
reel must undergo. With good oiling and 
caring for, any reel will stand this test. But 
don’t expect anything exceptional from a reel 
that you throw around, to gather sand in the 
mechanism. If you are careful with your 
reel however it will stand by you and give you 
a lot of prime sport. It is always good to have 
two reels at least in your possession. When 
on a trip your tackle box should have at least 
one more specimen than the one you are using. 
Something may happen to one; and you 
should have another to draw upon, 

Finally, remember the fall fishing. Then 
the bass are again in the shallows, and oui 
northern lakes offer sport that is quite un- 
surpassed, go where you will. 

And finally—good luck, brother! 
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On June 30th occurred a marriage of interest 
to Alpine Club members when Miss Mary 
Vaux was married to Dr. C. D. Walcott, both 
of whom are well known to members of the 
A. C. C., particularly Mrs. Walcott who has 
been associated with the Canadian mountains 
and with the Alpine Club of Cannada for some 
years. It is said that the Club executive pro- 
pose making Mrs. Walcott an honorary mem- 
ber in honor of the event. The wedding jour- 
ney included a day at Banff and a week or 
more at Glacier where Mrs. Walcott made her 
yearly measurements of the _ Illecillewaet 
Glacier. Afterwards Dr. and Mrs. Walcott 
will go on to Montana where Dr. Walcott will 
engage in geological investigations of the 
American Rockies. Miss Walcott who was 
an enthusiastic climber at the Robson Camp 
is spending the summer at an Atlantic Coast 
watering place. 


Prof. Freeborn of New York who has never 
missed a camp is among those who are in at- 
tendance at the Yoho Camp this vear while 
Judge Galt of Winripeg who since joining the 
Club in 1910 has attended camp each year 
planned to spend the whole three weeks in 
camp with the A. C. C. this summer. 


Those who were at the Sherbrooke Lake 
Camp in 1911 will remember Miss Norrington 
of Winnipeg who in July last became Mrs. 
Archibald Blackie. Mr. and Mrs. Blackie are 
spending their honeymoon onan island in the 
Winnipeg River. 


Miss Margaret Springate, Secretary-Treas- 
urer of the Winnipeg section of the A. C. C. 
is spending the summer on the trail having 
gone north early in the summer with Miss 
Mary L. Jobe who paid the Vermilion Camp 
of 1912 a brief visit, to Mt. Robson and the 
country west of the G. T. P. line. 


The following clipped from ““The Moun- 
taineer’s” column in the Winnipeg Free Press 
will be of interest to Canadian Club members. 
(Mr. Frind and Conrad spent last winter in 
New Zealand). 

“The English Alpine Journal contains an 
account of the accident on Mt. Cook, New 
Zealand, news of which was in all the papers 
at the time. I was interested to read in the 
account which was reprinted from a New Zea- 
land paper, that Conrad Kain, the A. C. C. 
guide who was climbing there with Mr. Otto 
Frind of Varicouver, had acquitted himself in 
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the search for the missing bodies. 
first fatality in the New Zealand Alps, the 
victims being Mr. S. L. King, an English 
mountaineer only forty-one years old, and 
two natives guides, D. Thomson and J. Rich- 
mond. Mr. King travelled to New Zealand 
by way of Canada last December. I met him 
but a moment with friends as the train passed 
through, but I never connected Mr. King 
who was on the way to New Zealand with the 
climber who lost his life by that awful aval- 
anche, until reading the memorial notice in 
the Alpine Journal. 

The avalanche was, the dispatches state, 
a mile long and the account written by Mr. 
J. R. Denistoun, of Reel Forest, N. Z.,; con- 
firms the report. It fell sheer 1,000 feet and 
covered the Linda Glacier (one of the big 
flowing glaciers on Mt. Cook) for one mile 
with enormous blocks and piles of ice. No 
such avalanche has occurred within the mem- 
ory of man in the New Zealand Alps. Here is 
Mr. Denistoun’s story condensed to suit this 
column. 


To Meet Mr. Frind and Conrad on the Top.of 
Mt. Cook. 


Mr. King went out to climb Mt. Cook and 
other giants in the chain. And he did climb 
Mt. Darwin and several other difficult moun- 
tains, with native guide Thomson, who suited 
him perfectly. 
bination.”” For Mt. Cook he engaged a 
second guide and started to climb from the 
Hooker side, proposing to meet Mr. Frind, 
Conrad and William Brass (a guide I suppose ) 
who were to climb by the Tasman side,—pro- 
posing to meet this party on the summit. Not 

eing able to join his friend on the day of the 
climb, Mr. Denistoun followed a day later and 
reached a hut named Green’s Bivouac (Mr. 
Spotswood Green ) well up on the mountain in 
time to see King’s party cutting steps on the 
final slope to the summit. Later he climbed a 
dome in order to trace King’s route, as he ex- 
pected to try Mt. Cook the next day. At 7 
p-m., with his party, Mr. Denistoun turned in 
to sleep at the Bivouac; and when they rose at 
1 a.m. for the start, who should arrive but 
Frind and his guides. They had reached the 
summit at 5.30 p.m. and on their way down 
this side had followed King’s steps as far as the 
Linda Glacier, when they lost them at the big 
avalanche. But being dark by that time they 
did not suspect that the steps ended there. 
Both parties seemed to think that King had 
merely gone on past the Bivouac down to 
Ball’s Hut, a cabin where climbers halt fre- 
quently. Frind’s party went to bed; and 
Denistoun’s started to the climb, but were 
turned back by a storm. They felt no alarm 
until reaching Ball’s Hut, when they found 
that King’s name had not been entered in the 
book as returning. 

Meanwhile, down below there was great 
anxiety; and four guides, one being Conrad, 
started to search the Linda Glacier, Mr. 
Denistoun returning to jointhem. What they 
did find was the body of Richmond, the foot 
only being visible. They spent an hour in 
cutting the ice away sufficiently to get the 
body, which was identified by the watch which 
had stopped at 5 minutes to five. The rope 
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It was the, | 
_ Ice. 


They were a “splendid com-_ 


had been cut through by the sharp blocks of 
There was no hope of finding the other 
bodies which were apparently buried deep un- 
der the avalanche. The calculation was that 
King and his party had stayed on the summit 
for two or three hours, probably waiting for 
Frind and his party who had, by the way, a 
very hard climb, on the other side. They 
would, says Mr. Denistoun, be having very 
easy going on the glacier, and were probably 
‘Jogging along’ without hurry when the ava- 
lanche overwhelmed them and carried them 
along amidst the broken blocks of ice. They 
are described as pure glass and huge as houses, 
millions of tons having fallen. It would seem 
as though a very large portion of a hanging 
glacier had crapped: Peter Graham and Con- 
rad Kain agreed that in all their experience, 
they had seen nothing approae ae it in size. 
Peter Graham is a crack guide as I learned 
from Mr. Malcolm Ross’s book noted here a 
few weeks ago. His tribute to Conrad will 
please the Alpine Club of Canada. I will here 
quote the words of the General Manager of 
the Tourist Department. 


Tribute to Conrad. 


“Richmond was a giant, and his body had 
to be taken from the level of 9,000 feet, down 
to the foot of the glacier. Only those who had 
heard the details of this superhuman struggle 
could understand what these men_ went 
through. Fortunately they had, in Conrad 
Kain, a man well used to such accidents in 
Europe and other parts of the world, and his 
experience was of the greatest value. This 
plucky man had, with Brass, crossed the 
mountain from the Hooker side, and started 
immediately to help in the rescue work. Peter 
Graham, who is a past master in alpine work, 
says that he could not find words to express 
what he thought of Conrad. * * * *Kain 
and the guides stayed at the Ball Hut, where 
Graham returned with Mr. Frind and other 
willing helpers, to bring the remains down the 
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glacier.’ 


Curly Phillips has a camp this summer on 
Robson Pass which is being conducted for the 
better convenience both of visitors and out- 
fitters in that region. 


Compensation 
ALEXANDER LouIs FRASER 


His daily lecture to his class 
All fragrant was of flowers, 

And lawns of pearl—bespangled grass 
And green Elysian bowers. 


For oft of garden walks he told; 
Of nector-goblets,—quaffed; 

But when his students did behold 
His high-walled plot, they laughed. 


“O! nought save that—like something set 
Behind forbidding bars!” 

“T wot ’tis small,” said he, “‘and yet 
It reaches to the stars!” 


George J. Thiessen (Editor in Chief) 


Formerly Special Writer for Fur News Magazine; Editor, ‘‘ Progressive Magazine” ; Author 
of ‘‘Tipsto Trappers,”’ Funsten’s Bros. Trapper’s Guide, A. B. Stephens Trapper’s Guide, 
etc., etc. 


We have again secured the services of Mr. George J. Thiessen as Editor 
in Chief of our Fur Department, which will be one of the best, if not the 
best published either in Canada or the United States. Mr. Thiessen 
comes to us with a reputation second to no other writer in his line. He 
understands thoroughly the art of trapping; has bought furs on the road; 
worked in almost every department of large fur firms—in fact has made it 
his business to know as no other man has every phase of the raw fur 
industry. His articles, therefore, will be of great value to every person 
interested in trapping, buying or selling pelts. 


The following is a partial list of articles to be published in “Rod & Gun’’. 


A Friendly Talk with Trappers 
How to Select a Trapping Grounds 
Fur Protection 
Why Poisoning Fur Bearers Does Not Pay 
Grading Skunk Pelts 
How Some Fur Firms Cheat 


If there is any phase of trapping not in- Mr. Thiessen is the only writer in the world 
cluded in this list the reader would like dis- whose articles on trapping have been printed 
cussed kindly let Mr. Thiessen hear from in practically all magazines having a trap- 
you. ping department. 


This department has been inaugurated to help the subscribers of this 
magazine solve their problems in trapping, etc. Each reader will be 
limited to five questions per issue. Those desiring a personal letter en- 
close twenty-five cents in stamps to cover stationery, stenographer’s fees, 
etc. Address all letters to Raw Fur Department, Rod & Gun, Woodstock, 
Ontario. Questions to be answered by letter should be marked “Personal 
to Editor Fur Department.”’ 


THE NORTHERN CREEK 


JACK LIVINGSTON 
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HIS little article is dedicated to Macobe 
Creek, a small stream tucked away in 
the wilds of Northern Ontario, in which 

there are many such from a mile to ten miles 
in length. Macobe creek is the home of the 
speckled trout, beaver and muskrat, and the 
favorite playground of the moose. To the 
novice it appears as a deserted flow of lifeless 
water; to the experienced eye it furnishes a 
Mecca for him who wields rod, gun or cam*ra. 

The creek, a jumble of small, cool and limpid 
pools, scintillates also with rapids and falls. 
Its rush-lined shores sentinelled on either side 
by spruce and pine and reflecting a wall of 
virgin green were, at the time of which I speak, 
undergoing the busiest period of the day. 
Here in the small back-water, muddy, its bank 
fringed with matted rushes, is, the muskrat’s 
tiny city. Small and well beaten down mud 
paths meander scroll like among the weeds, 
sometimes terminating at a round black hole 
under the bank or again branching aimlessly 
off, but always in touch with the water’s edge. 

The rat is sitting close by, its dark brown 
fur making it invisible, except where the ashy 
grey of the belly shows up. A slight twisting 
of the nose is the only sign of life he manifests. 
A tiny object comes floating down the creek. 
Sliding into the water he swings out, and takes 
it in his strong yellow teeth—a piece of water- 
lily root. The path is soon regained, then 
nibbling with a dainty touch the rat begins 
his evening meal, never failing |however to 
withdraw into a bank whenever an unfamiliar 
sound floats down the creek. 

Close by in the shade of a bank a cat-like 
form is seen making its way silently. It 
slinks along like a phantom, its eye ever on the 
water. Occasionally it disappears in the 
shadows and sometimes it sniffs the air with 
upturned head. Now it has dropped flat on 
the water’s edge and is watching the stream 
intently. Suddenly the water is broken close 
by and ared and mottled body appears for an 
instant above the water. Like lightning the 
mink springs and hits the water at the same 
time as does the trout. In a minute the round 
dark head emerges and the bank is regained, 
but there is no trout in his jaws. Once more 
the patrol is resumed and with better success 
for in making a bound among some rocks some- 
thing green and struggling is clutched. Re- 
treating among the rushes he proceeds to 
enjoy his supper, which is a large frog. 

Farther on is a round deep pond. There is 
a strong ripple at the top, and at the bottom 
a dam, well built of sticks, mud and small logs, 
holds the water back. The top is pounded 
down hard—the work of broad tails. 

Sitting on the shore propped up by his 
paddle-like tail a large and east appearing 


beaver is chewing away with a rasping sound 
at a birch limb, but with eye and ear always 
ready for the unexpected. 

On the other side, close to the dam, its 
domicile shows up. A dome-like mound, it is, 
three or four feet above the surface of the 
water, built of sticks and mud, but with no 
entrance that is visible to the human eye. 

Higher up a muddy pond comes into view, 
lined with rushes. Here and there water- 
lilies, white and gold cups on their green back- 
ground, break the placid surface of the creek. 
All around are moose signs. They must 
wallow here for over there are floating water- 
lilies minus their roots; broken rushes are 
everywhere; and yonder is the well defined 
trail leading off into the silent bush beyond. 

Without a sound a broad protruding muzzle 
parts the low spruce across the trail and a cow 
moose walks quietly into view. Standing like 
a statue for a minute the pond is scanned with 
small beady eyes, then the nostrils are raised 
and the story that the evening breezes bring 
is deciphered. Apparently satisfied that 
everything is as it should be, she plunges into 
the creek with a grunt. Fora while the water 
is contentment enough. Immersing all but her 
head she gives herself up to the cooling in- 
fluences, continually taking the air and twist- 
ing a pair of long ears which seem to be set in 
with ball bearings, so wonderful are the con- 
tortions which they go through. Moving over 
to a water-lily there is a splash and she disap- 
pears under the water. In a minute she is up 
with a swirl and splash. Once again the view 
is taken in, with a watchful eye, then taking 
the bulb-like root of the lily which has just 
floated up, a noisy munching is begun which is 
only interrupted by the wiggling of the ears. 

In the depths of this quiet pool a lithe and 
long finned trout can be seen, darting here and 
there in pursuit of some over cautious minnow 
who has started out to explore the unknown 
depths close by its shallow home. Then again 
a fly with yellow wings comes sailing over the 
surface. With a rush the trout appears in the 
air for an instant, reflecting a dazzling display 
of gorgeous colors from its mottled body, then 
with a twist of its strong, straight tail it fades 
into the depths again, carrying with it the 
captured fly. 

The shadows lengthen, the bars of gold 
glimpsed through the spruce and pine dimin- 
ish. The creek becomes infused with silence 
and naught can be heard except when a be- 
lated wood duck shoots by like a ghostly 
shadow or the eerie cry of some lonely loon 
floats down the still air from some distant 


lake. 
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If you prefer a Shaving Stick— , ie o 
some men won’t use anything else f#— ¢,. @ 
—it is dollars to doughnuts your | 
choice will be Williams’, either 
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Stick 


Shav- 


ing Powder you like 


only 
that 


Send 4c. in stamps 


for a miniature trial pack- 
age of any one of these 
three articles, or 10c. in 
stamps for our Assortment 
No. 1, which contains min- 
iature trial packages of all 
three articles. 


Address 
The J. B. Williams Co. 
Dept. A, Glastonbury, Conn. 


PORT ARTHUR THE CENTRE OF THE 
“SPORTSMAN’S PARADISE” 
IN CANADA 


H. S. H. GoopiER 


man’s Paradise in Canada. The man 

who invented this hackneyed expression 
must have had Port Arthur in his mind’s eye 
when he coined the phrase. 

So many articles have been written describ- 
ing the attractions of pleasure, tourist and 
sporting resorts that nowadays such an article 
is of no value unless it contains information of 
a specific character. 


GOOD ACCOMMODATION 

To begin with, Hotel accommodation can be 
found in Port Arthur to suit the purse of every 
visitor. We have in our city several first class 
Hotels. Hospitality is dispensed either on the 
American or European plan. In the Prince 
Arthur Hotel there is a building equal to the 
best in Canada, where the service is excellent 
and the rooms unsurpassed. 

During the fishing and hunting seasons the 
stores make a specialty of hunting and fishing 
equipment. Everything can be purchased 
here that a sportsman requires. Within a few 
miles of the City he can find himself in the 
wilds, to penetrate which, if the fancy takes 
him, Indian guides are a necessity. And even 
here Indian guides can be had, and if the tour- 
ist is so disposed he can leave all the arrange- 
ments in the capable hands of such guides. 


FISHING UNSURPASSED 

Close to Port Arthur is the Nipigon River, 
which is without exaggeration the finest fish- 
ing stream in the world. A catch of trout 
from three to five pounds each in weight is an 
every day occurrence. There are innumerable 
lakes and streams in the vicinity of Port 
Arthur where trout abound, and this City is 
atiracting hundreds of American and Cana- 
dian tourists during the fishing season. The 
jaded City man likes to get back to Nature 
after a busy year of close attention to his 
duties, and this he can do to his heart’s con- 
tent by making Port Arthur his headquarters. 
"Yere he is never pestered with hot and sleep- 
‘.ss mights for the summer air is always 
tempered with cool breezes from Lake Su- 
perior. 

The same conditions apply in the fall, when 
the hunting season is on. 


Pe Arthur is the centre of the Sports- 


There is every 


prospect that the season of 1914 will be a ban- 
ner one from the point of view of the sports- 
man. Moose are likely to be plentiful. The 
old familiar hunting grounds along the lines 
of the C. P. R. and C. N. R. in the vicinity of 
Port Arthur, will be the Mecca for many a 
devotee of the gun this year. By the fall the 
new line of the C. N. R. Eastward from Port 
Arthur will be open for passenger traffic, and 
this new terminal will undoubtedly provide 
ample attractions for the sportsman. 

Some time ago there appeared in an issue 
of “Rod and Gun” a well written article 
descriptive of experiences of a local hunting 
club in this district. This club, —The Pine 
Ridge Hunting Club—has an annual outing, 
and most enjoyable sport is experienced every 
year, while the outing itself, apart from the 
sport enjoyed, makes the trip entirely 
pleasant. 

In a nut-shell Port Arthur offers the fol- 
lowing sport :— 

For the Fisherman;—Trout—(Brook and 
Lake) Bass, Salmon Trout. 

Salmon Trout can be trolled for on Lake 
Superior. The trolling grounds are on the 
East side of Thunder Cape, a promontory 
eighteen miles from Port Arthur. The trol- 
ling grounds offer some of the most attractive 
fishing to be found in the country. 

For the Hunter;—Moose, Caribou, Deer, 
Timber Wolves, Bear, etc. 

In the vicinity of Port Arthur are the fol- 
lowing attractive holiday resorts:—Nipigon 
Lake, Nipigon River, Amethyst Harbor, 
Silver Islet, Current River, Kakabeka Falls. 
These points and many others make up a 
circuit of attractive holiday haunts which 
place the City of Port Arthur in the forefront 
of Canada’s pleasure and sporting centres. 

Mr. W. F. Wilby, the eminent motorist, has 
taken a fling at Port Arthur in his recent book,~ 
when he calls attention to “Port Arthur and 
its Wilds.’ These “wilds” are one of Port 
Arthur’s chief assets: all the joys of Nature are 
ready to hand at Port Arthur for the tourist 
and sportsman. Yet all the modern conven- 
iences of metropolitan city life are spread 
before him. Come to Port Arthur and enjoy 
both! 


y- ’ 


: 


‘ 


Left, reading from top to bottom: (1) Mr. H.E. Loyd Owen and his first Moose; (2) The Guide about to 
skin a Moose; (3) The Mid-day Meal: Mr. J. P. Bertrand of the Bertrand-Lockheart Lumber Co., Mr. 
William Scott of the Pigeon River Lumber Co., and others from Port Arthur; (4) Load of Moose Car- 
casses after the hunt. 


Right. reading from top to bottom: (1) Start of the Hunt from Port Arthur in the ‘‘Arbukis’’; (2) The 
Flume on the Pigeon River; (3) Moose Hunting near Port Arthur, Scene on Lake Shebandowan; (4) A 
Triple Trophy: Three Days’ Big Game Hunting near Port Arthur. 


As a first step towards enlarging the act- 
ivities of the Game and Fisheries Branch of the 
Public Works Department, Mr. A. Sherriff 
has been appointed Deputy Minister of Game 
and Fisheries, and will have full charge of this 
branch of the departmental work. ah 

The appointment of a Deputy Minister 
of Game and Fisheries, which was under con- 
templation for some time, places this branch 
on a higher status, and hereafter the Minister 
of Public Works will also be the Minister of 
Game and Fisheries. 

Mr. Sheriff entered the service of the Govern- 
ment as Secretary to the Minister of Public 
Works nearly five years ago, and during that 
time has devoted much attention to the Game 
and Fisheries Branch, with the result that 
when the decision was reached to enlarge its 
scope and bring about more or less of a re- 
organization, he was selected for the position. 

There will be no change in the position of 
Mr. E. Tinsley as Superintendent of Game 
and Fisheries. 


For the protection of insectivorous and 
other birds this act has been placed on the 
statute books of Ontario: ‘“‘Except as in 
section 7 provided it shall not be lawful to or 
to attempt to shoot, destroy, wound, catch, 
net, snare, poison, drug or otherwise kill 
or injure any wild native birds other than 
hawks, crows, blackbirds and English spar- 
rows, and the birds specially mentioned in the 
Ontario game and fisheries act.’”’ The excep- 
tion referred to in section 7 is an exception to 
those who desire to secure birds for purposes 
of study and research, and in such cases a 
permit must be secured from the chief game 
warden. 


What was said to be the largest sturgeon 
ever caught in the North Channel was taken 


in a pound net at Old Woman Harbor, six 
miles from Little Current, by John Lapointe. 
From tip of tail to end of nose it measured 
7 feet:8 inches. Its circumference behind the 
fins or flappers was 3 feet 8 inches; its weight 
274 pounds. The value of the fish, which was 
shipped to the New York market was slightly 
over $200, it containing 51 pounds of caviare, 


worth $3.25°a pound. 


The largest known find of an extinct mons- 
ter is the Giantosaurus, a huge lizard, dug up 
in German East Africa about a year ago, says 
a writer in Leslie’s Weekly. The skeleton was 
almost complete and measures 160 feet in 
length. It was found in the lower Cretaceous 


rocks and must have lived from seven to ten 


millions of years ago. The creature was her- 
bivorous, as shown by its teeth, and is sup- 
posed to have led an aquatic life. Several 
very large extinct dinosaurs have been found 
in the United States. The most noted of these 
was discovered in 1900, when the Carnegie 
Expedition (searching for fossils in Wyoming ) 
unearthed an almost complete. skeleton of a 
diplodocus, about eighty-seven feet in length. 
It has been mounted in the Museum at Pitts- 
burg. Mr. Carnegie later presented reproduc- 
tions of this skeleton to five of the leading 
natural history museums of Europe. ; 
Of the extinct fishes, the Ichthyosaurus 1s 
the best known, and its remains have been dis- 
covered in various parts of Europe. 


In the following words Mr. Archie P. Mc- 
Kishnie, a well known Canadian writer on 
out-of-door subjects gives his opinions as to 
why a fish leaps when it feels the hook. 

“You may have been a fisherman all your 
life and never stopped to consider why a fish 
leaps in air when it feels the hook. Naturally 
you might think it is the frenzy of terror, born 
of feeling himself fast that makes him leave his 


_element, and, by a convulsive movement of his 


body, strive to shake the deadly hook from his 
jaw, and in this you would be right but only in 
a measure so. 

“A fish, particularly those of the game 
variety, such as the trout and bass, are never 
beaten until they are drawn breathless and 
spent on the grass or into the landing net, and 
even then they will fight until the merciful 
angler administers the quietus. Surprise 
would be the better qualification of the feeling 
a fish experiences when first he feels the sharp 
bite of the hook; terror later, perhaps in his 
second or third rush. Tin FB 

“Very often a fish will leap, when feeding, if 
he, by mistake, grasps something which tastes 
unpalatable to him; or he will leap in quest of 
some juicy morsel, or out of chagrin if he 
misses the fat leader of a minnow shoal. Very 
often, too, he will leap out of pure exuberance 
of spirits, for all fish love play. 

“When you strike a bass and he leaps, it is 
because he has made, according to fish reason- 
ing, a little mistake. He hasn’t the slightest 
doubt in the world but that he can throw the 
unwelcome mouthful irom him by a twist of 
his muscular body, and a shake of his head. 
Then, when he feels his native element again 
and the stinging thing which he has grasped 
refuses to be dislodged, anger takes possession 
of him. He will run away from it, he tells him- 
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self, and then comes his first mad run, called 
by anglers “‘the rush.” 

“Tt is when yousnub your reel and he feels the 
force of an hitherto unknown resisting element 
that terror wakes within him, and the fight 
flames up in him, and he proceeds to give you 
battle which those amongst us who have fished 
with light tackle consider the best of sport. 

“Perhaps the great terror does not find him 
until you have reeled him close in beside your 
boat and he catches a glimpse of you from his 
opal eyes. Then indeed is it terror, and the 
rush which follows make all previous ones 
seem trivial indeed. It is a critical moment 
for both angler and fish, this swift, frenzied 
rush for freedom through the blue-green 
depths where dangerous snags and twisted 
lily-roots reinforce the fish’s chance of escape. 

“Tt is in this last rush that the hooked fish 
entirely loses his head; it is this last rush where 
the angler must certainly keep his if he is to 
win the battle.” 


Interesting are the habits of the flying fish, 
says a writer in St. Nicholas, that queer deni- 
zen of the sea found principally in the region 
of the trade winds. ‘Does it rise from the sea 
like a bird?’ you ask. No. It shoots out of 
the waves like an arrow and with outspreading 
wings sails on the wind in graceful curves, 
rising sometines, one might say, to the height 
of fifteen feet, but not often so high, and then, 
lowering, it again touches the crest of a wave 
and renews its flight. This operation may be 
repeated till it covers a distance, say, of 500 
yards in the case of the stoutest on the wing, 
though very often not half the distance is 
covered. A ship sailing through the trade 
winds will often be visited on dark nights by 
flying fish, which hit the sails or rigging and 
fall on deck, where, of course, they soon give 
up life. 


Mr. Fred Gignac of Port Lambton caught 
a young sturgeon which weighed 100 pounds 
at the Macdonald fishing grounds at Port 
Lambton on July 13th. 


Jack Evans of Peterboro landed a twenty 
pound ‘lunge near Bewdley, Ont. in July. He 
was trolling at the time and was suddenly 
brought to life by a strenuous tug on his line. 
In the course of a few seconds the fisherman 
realized that he was landing a monster and 
before he had it under control he more fully 
realized the fact. The fish measured 39 inches 
from tip to tip and weighed 20 pounds, 9 
ounces by the market scales. 


A somewhat unusual summer visitor in the 
form of a cow moose visited the city of Truro 
N. S. one night in July last. It was first 
noticed shortly before midnight and later in a 
different locality and by another citizen who 
was abroad late in the evening. Shortly after 
midnight two men standing talking to a third 
were surprised to hear a crash a short distance 
from them and looking in the distance from 
whence the sound came saw what they took to 
be a horse leap over the fence surrounding one 
of the Truro citizen’s residences, onto the 
sidewalk. On _ investigation, the supposed 
horse proved to bea moose. It trotted along to 


Victoria Square, crossed it, and then disap- 
peared, going in the direction of the Onslaw 
woods. It was agreed that its obiect in passing 
through Truro was to take the nearest way to 
Onslow woods by way of the marshes. 


Mr. Melville Thurston of Peterboro spent 
Dominion Day at his former home, Bobcay- 
geon. While out fishing on Pigeon Lake, Mr. 
Thurston felt a tug at his line. He hauled in 


and caught a ‘lunge that afterwards turned the | 


scales at 18 Ibs. Mr. Thurston, not anticipa- 
ting such a catch had omitted to bring a club 
to kill sucha fish. In his basket, as Mr. 
Thurston is a total abstainer, were two bottles 
of ginger ale. In his extremity he picked up 
one of the bottles and hit the fish with it. The 
fish was killed, but the shock of the blow re- 
leased the cork and Mr. Thurston, got, out- 
marly, the contents of the bottle as well as the 
ish. 


The oomiak may be described as_ the 
“family boat” of the Eskimo, says a writer in 


“World Wide.” It is used by the men in whale ~~ 


and walrus hunting and by the whole family 
during their annual summer trips, which they 
make to gather the winter store of fish and 
berries. Then it presents a spectacle not soon 
forgotten. Crowded to the gunwales with a 
mixed assortment of men, women, children 
and dogs together with piles of provisions and 
hides and all the impediments of camping, it 
moves slowly along. A sail of white and 
colored drilling, sewn in alternate strips, or 
even of patched skins, assists the laboring 
vessels through the water. Some of the occu- 
pants paddle when they feel like it, others scan 
the shore or watch the water rippling from the 
stern. If progress is too slow even for the 
Eskimo the dogs are put ashore, a stout line of 
walrus hide is attached to the bow, and they 
tow the boat along. Such parties are away all 


summer, or, rather, during the three months’ ~ 


interval which is not winter—a brief, beautiful 
season of unending delight. 


A census of birds in the United States is 
to be taken, by the department of agriculture 
with the co-operation of bird lovers through- 
out the country. 

The object is to determine how many birds 
of particular species, breed within definite 
areas. It is thought that, by a comparison of 
census figures with others already available 
it will be possible to ascertain whether the 
present state and federal laws are effective and 
whether game and insectivorous birds are in- 
creasing or diminishing in numbers. 

The department estimates that farmers in 
that country lose a billion dollars every year 
through insect ravages... A vast deal of this 
could be saved if birds were given a chance 
to live and work. : 

Nature has been, from the beginning, a 
crusader for bird conservation. The number 
of insects has been limited by birds and the 
number of birds by their food supply. When 
men break in upon this wise arrangement 
danger and trouble ensue. 


Notwithstanding the fact that the fisheries 
business has made rapid progress in British 
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Columbia in recent years, and now con- 
stitutes one of the most important branches of 
industry in the province, there are still ex- 
cellent opportunities for building up a pro- 
fitable trade in canning certain kinds of fish 
says the U. S Consular and Trade report. 
It is the opinion of those who are familiar with 
conditions that scarcely a beginning has been 
made in commercially exploiting the many 
varieties of fish which abound in these waters. 
Vast shoals of herring run for months every 
year in the hundreds of bays and inlets along 
the thousand miles of British Columbia’s 
sheltered seacoast. They team in shoals in 
Nanaimo, Pender and Prince Rupert har- 
bours, Quatsino sound, and many other har- 
bours and bays, from the Fraser river to the 
Alaskan boundary. Every year thousands of 
tons of herring are swept in by the tides to be 
left stranded and dying on the shores of a 
hundred bays. ‘This is a great waste of mater- 
ial and opportunity which does not seem to 
have been taken into account by those who are 
interested in the fisheries industry. 

The interest in the British Columbia fishing 
industry has so far been centered almost en- 
tirely in salmon packing, and there is no lack 
of capital and enterprise in that particular 
branch, which has been exploited to the neglect 
of other important features of the business. The 
season of the salmon run is short, and the can- 
neries are closed down during most of the 
year, while herring can be taken all the year 
round along the entire coast, although the 
heavy run is during the winter months. This 
would enable the factories to continue opera- 
tions throughout the year and would obviate 
to a large extent, the difficulty of securing a 
sufficient number of hands to handle the busi- 
ness during the high season in the salmon- 
canning industry 

It is only in recent years that halibut have 
been taken in commercial quantities on the 
British Columbia coast, and, so far, the pack- 
ing of sardines is practically an untried enter- 
prise. The herring, which are caught in large 
quantities, are now mainly used as bait in the 
halibut fisheries, and for that purpose only the 
larger fish are kept. Nothing is done with the 
smaller ones, which could be packed for sar- 
dines. There are, along the provincial coast, 
scores of fine sites for sardine factories, where 
the fish could be caught in adjacent waters in 
unlimited quantities and at small expense. 


Miss Jean Campbell of Lindsay while 
~ trolling near McConnell’s Island in Sturgeon 
Lake caught a ‘lunge weighing 24 lbs., 10 oz., 
and measuring about 4 feet in length. Con- 
siderable difficulty was experienced in landing 
the big fish as the tine was wrapped around its 
head two or three times. Mrs. McConnell 
helped her young daughter to land the finny 
monster. 


Mr. Wm. C. Hawkins of Hamilton, Ont., 
while on a fishing trip to Cape Breton landed 
a 20 lb. salmon measuring 43 inches in length. 
During the 58 minutes’ battle Mr. Hawkins 
conceded the fish no more than 150 feet of line 
and Mr. Hawkins, who is managing director 
of the Dominion Power Co. estimated that 
if during this 58 minutes the’fish travelled at 
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his full speed, he would have covered 19.83 
miles and consumed 746 kilowatt hours of 
energy. 

Mr. Hawkins admits that he interfered with 
the fish’s speed considerably, but insists that 
during the 58-minute fight, the salmon covered 
8.3783 miles and consumed 237 kilowatt hours 
of energy. He further declares that even if the 
salmon had shaken himself free of the hook, it 
could never have escaped over the’ “dams” 
Mr. Hawkins would immediately have created 
and which would have reached into, the 
heavens, if need be. 


James J. Hill’s yacht Wacouta jwhich 
winters in New London, P. E. I. after going 
into commission started for the river St. John 
where her owner has fishing privileges and 
owns considerable property along that stream. 
Mr. Hill and his son Louis with a party of 
friends boarded the Wacouta at Montreal, 
and after spending a fortnight fishing returned 
to their homes by rail. About 400 salmon were 
caught and placed in cold storage on board the 
boat. Subsequently the yacht proceeded to 
New York where the fish were taken from the 
refrigerators and sent to many of Mr. Hill’s 
friends in various parts of the United States. 


Here is a fish story from the Parry Sound 
North Star. 

“On Saturday Rev. E. T. Fox, of Toronto, 
who had been showing townspeople and visi- 
tors that the Sound right in view of the Bel- 
videre Hotel was a better place to catch fish 
than far away spots, arrived in town and with 
Chief Peter Megis at the oars at once began to 
troll for salmon-trout. His catch amounted to 
about half a dozen with one fourteen pounder, 
a beauty. On Monday, he resumed his opera- 
tions and his catch numbered ten, all fine fish, 
the largest being eleven pounds. ‘The four- 
teen pounder measured two feet ten inches in 
length so it was no minnow, and in order to 
land the big fellow the fishermen were obliged 
to go ashore on a sand beach. Mr. Fox used 
three hundred yards of fine copper wire with a 
large reel and medium spoon, and trolled at a 
depth of from thirty to forty feet. The editor 
of the paper chronicling Mr. Fox’s success 
enjoyed helping to eat one of the fish which 
was a toothsome dainty. The big Sound, it is 
said, swarms with deep-water fish, just wait- 
ing for. some enterprising fisherman to “‘drop 
a line. 


Some time ago it was announced in British 
Columbia by F. H. Cunningham, chief inspector 
of Dominion fisheries, that bounty would be 
paid during 1914 on another 1,000 hair seals. 
The first thousand seals, on which a bounty of 
$3.50 a head came into force at the beginning 
of the year, were killed and paid for, and the 
same price was then placed on the head or, 
rather the tail, of each of another thousand. 

Of the first thousand seals on which bounty 
was paid, only a dozen were shot in the Fraser 
River, although the department’s patrolmen 
reported seals in the river between Steveston 
and the Sandheads in considerable numbers. 

While some were reported in February, they 
became much more plentiful later, twenty be- 
ing sighted on March 4, while fifty-five were 
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counted on March 10, and a hundred on April 
19. Few river fishermen seemed to make any 
effort to get the seals, though their tails are 
worth $3.50 each, and they are terribly de- 
structive of the salmon. 

Originally, it was a custom to pay the 
bounty on seal scalps, but some of the Indians 
of the Atlantic coast started quite an impor- 
tant industry in manufacturing these, and the 
plan had to be changed. 


The spirit of adventure has attacked G. B. 
Jobiassen, a young Scot living in Toronto, and 
to satisfy it he is contemplating making an 
attempt to travel from Toronto to Scotland 
via a motor boat. Just what exact type the 
boat will be he has not decided, but his plans, 
so far ashe has made them, allow for a covered- 
in affair, 30 to 35 feet long, capable of travel- 
ling from 18 to 20 knots an hour. Before 
leaving Montreal he will take in sufficient fuel 
into tanks arranged along both sides of the 
boat, and also oil for lubricating and lighting 
purposes. At the least he would require about 
300 gallons of spirit. Questioned by the 
Canadian Motor Boat as to how he intended 
to sleep on the passage, Jobiassen thought a 
a man could do without sleep for the first two 
days, and after that time he would snatch forty 
winks when he could. He believes he can 
safely navigate the craft, and even should he 
lose his bearings he could rely upon passing 
liners to show him the way. He realizes the 
risks to be confronted, and though he is some- 
what hazy as yet on certain points, he medi- 
tates going earnestly into the whole matter of 
detail very soon. His father is a sea captain, 
his male folks all follow the sea, and Jobiassen 
himself has crossed the Atlantic several times. 
At present he is engaged as a mechanic in the 
city. 


Theodore Roosevelt, in an article entitled 
“A Hunter-Naturalist in the Brazilian Wilder- 
ness,’ in Scribner’s magazine, tells us of the 
deadly piranhas, the fish-cannibals. They do 
not, however, eat their own kind, when they 
can obtain the flesh of men. 

When dead piranhas, and even when 
mortally injured piranhas, with the blood 
flowing, were thrown in among the ravenous 
living, they were left unmolested. Moreover, 
splashing and a commotion in the water at- 
tracted the piranhas, whereas they rarely 
attacked anything that was motionless unless 
it was bloody. Dead birds and mammals 
thrown whole and unskinned into the water 
were permitted to float off unmolested, where- 
as the skinned carcass of a good-sized monkey 
was at once seized, pulled under the water and 
completely devoured by the blood-crazy fish. 

One of the party who had dropped something 
of value waded in after it to above the knees, 
but went very slowly and quietly, avoiding 
every possibility of disturbance, and not 
venturing his hands into the water. But 
nobody could bathe, and even the slightest 
disturbance in the water, such as that made by 
scrubbing the hands vigorously with soap, 
immediately attracted the attention of the 
savage little creatures, who darted to the place 
evidently hoping to find some animal ir. diffi- 
culties. 
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Once, wnile some Indians, were attempting 
to launch a boat and were making a great 
commotion in the water, a piranha attacked a 
naked Indian who belonged to the party and 
mutilated him as he struggled and _ splashed, 
waist-deep in the stream. Men not making a 
splashing and struggling are rarely attacked; 
but if one is attacked by any chance, the blood 
in the water maddens the piranhas, and they 
assail the man with frightful ferocity. 


A despatch from London says: The South 
African mail brings a story of how Mrs. 
Delaporte, wife of an official of the Delagoa 
Railroad, bagged four lions in a few minutes. 
In her husband’s absence, she received word 
that lions had killed an antelope a few miles 
away. Accompanied by two natives, Mrs. 
Delaporte found six lions devouring their prey. 
She killed two before they realized their dan- 
ger, a third while it was escaping and the 
fourth, which attempted to charge, she stop- 
ped with a bullet in the eye at a distance of 
eight yards. The other two got away, because 
her ammunition was exhausted. 


A writer gives the following two curious in- 
stances of memory in birds: 

A lad living near Glasgow had a grey and 
red parrot, which lived in a large cage in the 
nursery. ‘The children of the house possessed 
a tame canary, which flew about the room. By 
degrees the canary and parrot became great 
friends, the former flying constantly into the | 
parrot’s cage, eating the food and washing 
in the parrot’s water, and often sitting on the 
parrot’s back or head, and singing lustily. 
Polly seemed to like its friend, and enticed 
it into the large cage by calling out “Polly's 
pretty canary, Polly’s pretty canary.” One 
winter’s day, when the snow was deep on the 
ground, the window of the nursery pantry had 
been left open, as well as the door leading into 
it; and nurse and the children had gone out, 
forgetting to put Dick back in its cage. The 
little fellow flew out, and was never seen again. 
The children were heart-broken; but no one 
seemed more sad than the parrot. For days 
it called ‘‘Polly’s pretty canary,” but no little 
bird came answering to the call. About a year 
afterwards the children got another canary, 
which, however, was not tame like its pre- 
decessor; but the moment it was brought into 
the nursery the parrot became tremendously 
excited, climbing all about the inside bars of 
its cage. and calling out ‘‘Polly’s _ pretty 
canary, Polly’s pretty canary.” 

Another friend of the writer of the above, 
who had a poultry yard in the country near 
Glasgow, told the following story :—One of her 
hens was a very good mother, constantly 
sitting on the eggs till the little chicks were 
hatched, then very carefully looking after 
them as they grew up. One year, instead of 
giving her hen’s eggs to hatch, duck’s eggs were 
put under her. In due time the little ducklings 
appeared, and the hen seemed as proud of 
them as of her usual little chicks. In wander- 
ing about with her little family she came to the 
edge of a small pond, and to the mother’s 
horror and amazement, one after another the 
ducklings tcok to the water and began to 
swim about. At first the hen was frantic, but 
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when she saw no harm came to them she 
brought them there every day. Next year 
she again sat on hen’s eggs, and when her little 
ones were hatched and strong enough to 
wander about, she took them to the edge of 
the pond, and seemed much surprised that 
they did not take to the water. Then in her 
zeal to help them, she pushed one little chick 
after another into the water, till all were 
drowned. 


On the coast of North Carolina, it is said, 
there are several miles of low, sandy shore, 
where nothing grows except a coarse grass, a 
few salt-water weeds and wild parsley. On 
these banks live a strange breed of half-wild 
horses, known as “bankers’ ponies.” ‘These 
creatures are generally about twice the size of 
Shetland ponies, says the Baltimore News. 
Every year the herd owners drive the “‘bank- 
ers’ into pens, brand the foals with the proper 
mark and catch some of the oldest animals to 
sell to the dealers. 

North Carolinans say the beasts must be 
starved into eating grain, hay or grass, for they 
have aways lived on the rank salt marsh grass 
of the marshes and on fish. They catch the 
fish for themselves at low tide; with their hoofs 
they dig deep holes into the sand below high 
water mark, and when the tide falls they 
greedily devour the fish that are stranded in 
these holes. Often they fight briskly over an 
especially tempting morsel. 

In captivity these strange horses are in- 
telligent but seldom are even in temper. 
Once tamed, they make excellent draft ani- 
mals, for they have a strength that is dispro- 
portionate to their size. Foals bred from 
“bankers” in captivity make valuable animals 
—-strong and intelligent. 


It is interesting to read what others are 
doing in the way of restocking depleted 
streams with game fish. 

In the fiscal year ended June 30, 1914, it is 
announced, Spokane county, Wash., led all 
counties inthe United States in number of 
game fish propagated and distributed in lakes 
and streams. 

Over 300,000 trout and 100,000 bass fry 
were placed in the waters of this county in 
that period, in addition to large numbers of 
perch, crappies and sunfish. It is thought that 
this good record will be shattered by a wide 
margin during the present year, as 2,500,000 
trout fry alone will be planted in the Spokane 
river before June 30, 1915. The food supply 
in this river is abundant and the Commissioner 
looks to make it the best trout fishing river in 
the world. 

Not only are the streams and lakes of the 
County being stocked with fish, but under the 
direction of the fish and game Commission the 
fields and woods are being stocked with game 
birds. Next month 350 pair of Hungarian 
partridge and several hundred pair of quail are 
to be hberated. Partridges liberated in the 
spring have done surprisingly well and big 
coveys are found in all sections of the district. 


In Idaho, 4,500,000 to 5,000,000 trout fry, 
about equally divided between eastern brook, 
rainbow and cutthroat were liberated last 
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month and in the hatcheries replacing the 


trout are now some 2,000,000 white fish eggs 
which it is desired to hatch in the fall. The 
supply of whitefish is being depleted rapidly 
and it is desired to replenish the lakes with 
ther. 


The total quantity of fish landed in English 
and Welsh ports last year exceeded all antici- 
pations and all records. It showed an in- 
crease in weight over 1912 of more than one 
and a half million hundred-weights, and in 
value of $5,610,000. This increase in bulk is 
accounted for wholly by increased landings of 
herring. 

For the first time the value of the fish 
landed reaches and exceeds a sum _ of 
$50,000,000. Yet the landings of what are 
called demersal fish—haddock, plaice and 
soles—are the lowest recorded since 1906. 
There has, however, been an increase in the 
proportion of the commoner and coarser kinds 
of fish, some of which, until recently, were held 
in little or no esteem. 

In 1912 the landings of herring in England 
and Wales exceeded those of any previous year 
by some 380,000 hundredweights; the landings 
of 1913 have exceeded the record of 1912 by 
little short of 2,000,000 hundredweights and 
the value has increased by more than 
$3,000,000. It is clear, says the report, that 
any damage which the trawler may have done 
to the herring fisheries has not yet begun to. 
make itself felt. 

It is probably not generally recognized how 
large a part the fisheries play in the foreign 
trade of the country. It will come as a sur- 
prise to many to be informed that approxi- 
mately eleven million hundredweights of fish 
were exported from the United Kingdom in 
1913. Generally speaking, it may be said that 
of the total quantity of herring landed in the 
United Kingdom less than 25 per cent. finds 
its way into the home markets, and that of the 
total landings of fish of all kinds 44 per cent. 
is exported in some form or another. 

Some interesting figures are given as to the 
coarse fish, which are mostly disposed of 
anonymously by the fried fish shops. Dogfish 
surpassed all previous records with a total of 
65,000 hundredweights, catfish rose to 160,190 
hundredweights and coalfish also showed an 
increase. 


“One Saturday in July,” says the Orillia 
Packet “‘Charley Bow, a Toronto newspaper 
man, killed a maskinonge in Lake Couchich-~ 
ing which weighed 31 pounds. He was a trifle 
nervous in landing the “‘monster,” fearing that 
he might have hooked the sea-serpent. But for 
some unaccountable reason, sea-serpents sel- 
dom appear to teetotallers, and Mr. Bow had 
to be content with the prosaic ‘lunge, measur- 
ing 4 feet, 5 inches. Other fishermen have 
since been industriously scouring the lake, in 
quest of its “‘mate’’. It is not improbable, 
however, that the other fellow was treacher- 
ously speared on a spawning shoal a few weeks 
ago, while the Hon. Dr. Reaume was un- 
avoidably absent—in other words, was vainly 
trying to recapture the French vote in Essex. 
Now that the suave doctor is gone, by the way 
there is said to be some hope that the Ontario 
Government will give more attention to the 
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vastly important duty of preserving the fish- 
eries of this Province. Meantime, we con- 
gratulate Mr. Bow on his luck, (which was, 
after all, only an incident of two or three days 
excellent sport on these waters ) and are glad 
this piece of good fortune fell to an old 
Orillian and a fast friend of the town.” 


The weekly paper ‘CANADA” is to be con- 
gratulated upon the excellent Portrait in 
colour of H. S. H. Prince Alexander of Teck, 
which is presented with the issue of that 
journal for July 4th. His Serene Highness, 
who is to succeed next October H. R. H. the 
Duke of Connaught as Governor General of 
Canada gave special sittings for this portrait, 
and his signature attests his approval of the 
result. The Prince is seen in a lounge suit, 
standing in a characteristic attitude, and the 
life-like colouring of the portrait is well re- 
tained in the reproductions. 


There are fishermen and fishermen says a 
a recent writer on matters piscatorial. There 
are knights of the rod and line, and lovers of 
the finny tribe, whose stories of the fish they 
have caught and seen arouse the derision of the 
sceptics. There are others, alas! too few, who 
at times confound those deriding sceptics by 
providing proof of their seemingly incredulous 
statements. 

We welcome, therefore, the story of the 
man who had a goldfish to whom he attributed 
if not human intelligence, at any rate human 
emotions. He claimed that this goldfish came 
to the surface of the aquarium every morning 
to have its back scratched, and after the com- 
forting caress the little creature would sink to 
the bottom with a contented smile. 

Unfortunately the owner of this wonderful 
goldfish was called away from home for a 
couple of weeks. During his absence, it lan- 
guished for its daily scratch, grew morose, re- 
fused all nourishment, and died. Of course, 
people to whom he told the story made some 
subtle remarks about a relative of Ananias, 
but the sorrowing owner of the pet goldfish, 
it is related, promptly produced the dead fish 
and showed the marks left by the scratching. 

There may be those who doubt the truth of 
this story, but they would have hard work to 
convince the worthy people of a little village 
in Worcestershire, who still talk of a wonder- 
ful trout which was so tame that it would eat 
out of people’s hands, and that fish have no 
human intelligence. Indeed, there was a 
stone set up, which may still be in existence, 
setting forth the wonderful qualities of this 
tame trout. 

According to the experts who have studied 
the manners of the finny tribe, fish have many 
of the emotions of the human race. Among 
their means of expression, it is pointed out, is 
the habit they have of erecting their scales or 
fins under the influence of anger or of terror, 
much in the same way that feathers and hairs 
are crected in birds and mammals. 

One of the most striking examples of the 
effect of emotions on color in regard to fish is 
that furnished by the stickleback, which 
shows a violent temper, particularly during 
the breeding season, when various combats 
among ihe males are of frequent occurrence, 
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When fighting, their brilliant colors stand out 
with extraordinary vividness, and at the con- 
clusion of the combat the defeated one, his gay 
colors now quite faded, seeks refuge among his 
more peaceable companions. 

It is also pointed out that there are quite a 
number of different species of fish, the scad 
or horse mackerel, the globe fish and conger 
eel, which emit curious sounds when in a rage, 
as, for instance, when they are caught in a net 
or on the line. 


A method has recently been introduced in 
Halifax, Nova Scotia, which promises to re- 
volutionize the fish industry wherever carried 
on to any considerable extent. This process 
is based upon the theory that putrefaction of 
fish is first caused by bone taint, due to the 
fact that in the old methods of curing fish the 
specific or animal heat is partially left within 
the fish. The new method which has been in- 
troduced, acts as a preventative to bone taint, 
completely removing the specific or animal 
heat from the fish to be cured. Instead of 
salting, sun-drying, or shipping the fish on ice 
or refrigerating cars, the fish are dumped into 
a tank holding sea water which has been filter- 
ed through four cylinder-like tanks containing 
willow charcoal and screens to remove the 
noxious gases and foreign substances. Next, 
brown sugar is placed in the tank holding the 
fish to serve as a germicide for such organisms 
as may be active at freezing temperature. 
Then by refrigeration the temperature is 
lowsred to 10 deg. Cent. below zero, during 
which time 16.1 per cent. salt is added to pre- 
vent ice formation and to assist the formation 
of a thin protective coating over the fish - 
themselves. Having allowed the fish to re- 
main in this treatment for two hours they are 
ready for shipment, removed from the tank, 
and placed in the package or barrel to await 
transportation to market. 


A forest ranger in the west writes, com- 
menting on the suggestion of Archdeacon 
Renison and others as to making use of 
Indians as fire rangers. After an experience 
of nearly thirty years among the Indians, 
he comes to the conclusion that they will not 
make good fire rangers. They lack, in his: 
opinion, the steady application of white men, 
and they are so inter-related to all the Indians 
of the same district that it is practically im- 
possible to get them to act in the prosecution 
of another Indian. They are excellent canoe 
men and woodsmen, and make good assistants 
to white rangers, who can direct them and 
press prosecutions for setting fire to the forest. 


Passengers on the Hull Electric Railway 
going and coming from Aylmer on Sunday 
afternoon, in June witnessed the novel sight 
of a big bull moose calmly grazing with a herd 
of cattle belonging to Mr. Allen, a farmer near 
the Red Gate. The moose, which was a full 
grown specimen of a bull, was first seen by 
Mr. N. Boucher, a conductor on one of the 
cars, around 3 o'clock. He saw the animal 
and pointed it out to the passengers. The 
moose was quietly grazing with a bunch of 
cows, and later was seen crossing the railway 
tracks, making in the direction of the country 
to the west of the Rivermead Golf Club. ~*~ 
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Ontario Sportsmen want the Sale Tof Game 
Birds Prohibited 


Editor, ROD AND GUN:— 


I am in receipt of your letter of recent date 
and wish to thank you in anticipation for 
your early publication of the news regarding 
the closed season for Quail in Essex and Kent 
Counties. 

I appreciate the fact that you are always 
pleased to hear of any progress that is being 
made in the interest of our wild life, and I can 
assure you it will always be a pleasure for me 
to inform you, from time to time, of any re- 
forms taking place and on which I have been 
informed. ; 

You, like other genuine sportsmen in Ont- 
ario, doubtless feel that but little has been ac- 
complished in the direction of the conserva- 
tion of this wild life, and have many times 
wondered why it was. Some would say that it 
was due to lack of interest on the part of the 
sportsmen themselves and they might have 
guessed correctly were it not for the fact that 
over 30,000 humanitarians of the Province of 
Ontario petitioned the Hon. J. O. Reaume, 
Ministcr of Public Works and in charge of the 
Game and Fisheries Department of the 
Whitn:y Cabinet, to prohibit the sale of all 
game birds in order that the remaining frag- 
ments of the various species might have an 
c©pportunity to recuperate and increase in 
numbers. 

The Quail belt of the Province of Ontario 
has been practically cleaned of this friend of 
the farmer, and were it not for the fact that 
the Canadian Field Trials Club and others in- 
terested in this question in this section of the 
Province, had taken an active part in inducing 
a number of farmers in Essex County to co- 
operate with them in the conservation of this 
game bird, Essex County would not to-day be 
able to boast of eveh a remaining fragment. 
Progress in the conservation of the Quail is 
and will be mighty slow without practical co- 
operation of the Department of Fish and 
Game. More is required than closed seasons. 
Close seasons do not provide food and shelter, 
neither does it protect these birds from the 
heavy snows. No sofa-sitting, station loiter- 
ing, cigar-store hanger-on game warden will 
ever accomplish anything in behalf of the fair- 
minded community and if such officials have 
the entire co-operation of members to the 
legislature, the man that goes out to interest 
the farmer in the conservation movement and 
spends his time and money for such a purpose, 
is a fanatic. 

The practical way to interest the farmer in 
game conservation is to show him the “money 
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road-way”’. So long as the sale of our wild 
stock is permitted the farmer will hesitate to 
enter this field of competition. Stop the sale 
of Game Birds for a sufficient period to in- 
terest the farmer in the semi-domesticated ; 
game proposition. When he is interested and 
has started business, open the market all the 
year round but continue to protect our 
original stock by the non-sale law. This was 
the argument placed before the head of the 
Department of Fish and Game of the Ontario 
Legislature during the last session and in the 
absence of Sir James P. Whitney. The sports- 
men of Ontario had trusted the Game Branch 
of the present administration to handle the 
question of game conservation in an intelligent 
manner and what has been the result. The 
very man in whom the sportsmen and citizens 
of North Essex had pinned their faith in- 
fluenced the house to defeat what over 30,000 
conversant sportsmen considered wise, sane, 
legitimate and essential proposals in the in- 
terests of the wild life of the people of the 
Province. 

The sportsmen of the new riding of Windsor, 
Walkerville and Sandwich, the old ridings of 
North Essex and South issex, East Kent and 
very nearly West Kent have spoken in no un- 
certain terms only because they are interested 
in this great question and because of lack of 
confidence in the Fish and Game Department. 

No one has lost confidence in Sir James P. 
Whitney that I know of. I have not. No one 
has any reason to expect anything from a man 
on his bed of sickness. Let us hope that Sir 
James will continue to gain in strength and 
become, again, his former self. 

The thing for the sportsmen now to do, 
since the new riding has “‘removed the cause”’, 
is to buckle on their armour, select a live wire 
in each section of this Province and begin a 
new campaign now in an appeal direct to Sir 
James P. Whitney. 

Sir James P. Whitney has an influence in 
the Ontario Legislature. He has shown his 
interest and has gained reforms for the in- 
dividuals in the various walks of life. Try him 
on his interest in the Conservation of our Wild 
Life. I am sanguine he is becoming interested 
in this question because he has as much as 
told me so. 

Yours truly, 
Walkerville, Ont. Edw. R. 


“Fair Play’’ 


Kerr. 


Deprecates the use of Certain 
Baits 


Editor, ROD AND GUN :— 


_ Tread with attention the article in your last 
issue In regard to artificial minnow baits and 
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have no doubt that the gentleman who wrote 
same is thoroughly conversant with such but 
it is a pity that one who evidently takes a 
great interest in the gentle art will not look 
a little further and discourage the use of baits 
on which hang three or four fangs of hooks 
and give the fish a sporting chance. 

A good shot with a gun will rarely fire at a 
bird sitting, and I claim that a good or fair 
fisherman should look at things in the same 
light and to do so, baits of the order described 
ought not to be used and what is more they 
should be strictly prohibited. 

One gang on a spoon or bait is quite enough 
and when live bait is used a single hook is 
sufficient and much more sportsmanlike; of 
course if you are hungry and need a fish for 
eating purposes get an axe if necessary and 
even that would be far better than employing 
anything on which may be secured hooks of the 
number mentioned. 

If you go for pleasure go as a sport and a 
single hook or one gang is enough though some 
of our best fishermen even go so far as to dis- 
card anything resembling a gang. 

I have personally caught bass, *lunge, pike 
pickerel, etc. with a single hook and many a 
good fought battle I have had and I might also 
add many a good fish I have lost, but still that 
aS alll in the game and the fish has at least some 
show. 

I trust that the day is not far away when 
gangs will not be allowed and the use of the 
same will be punishable. 

sain layer 


Toronto, Ont. 


For the Moose Hunter with Gun or Camera 
Editor, ROD AND GUN:— 


I have read your magazine for some time 
and am much interested in it. I am a bush- 
man of some thirty years’ experience and have 
been on almost every river in Northern 
Ontario. I certainly know the best places for 
moose hunting and also the best places where 
anyone who cares to take photographs of 
moose should go. The best time for photo- 


graphing moose is in July and August. After 
that time the moose keep more to the bush and 
it is not so easy to get near them. If anyone 
will address a letter of enquiry to me in this 
connection I will be pleased to answer same 
giving any information I can. My address is 
as follows: 
George Obcamp. 


Sudbury, Ont. 


A Fishing Trip at Hawk Lake, Ont. 
Editor, ROD AND GUN:— 


There is in Western New Ontario adjoining 
the Canadian Pacific Railway near Hawk Lake 
station a string of clear water lakes which in 
scenic beauty one would find hard to surpass, 
and as a fishing and hunting ground there is 
none to equal this district. ‘Three companions 
and I were very fortunate in securing 
the services of Mr. Wm. Bush, who resides at 
Hawk Lake, and is an expert guide. He also 
has a thorough knowledge of the country. 
Mr. Bush had canoes and camping outfit 
ready to start on the morning of May 18th 
last and after a paddle of four miles from the 
station we located our camping ground close 
to a creek where we built a pen of wire netting 
to keep our fish alive until the last day. Our 
first catch was a fifteen pounder and after- 
wards they varied from four to as high as 
twenty-three pounds. - At no time had we any 
difficulty in getting a good catch during our 
four days’ outing, and this was all done with 
rod and reel. In variety the fish were all sal- 
mon and lake trout. Fortunately there is a 
winter overflow from the creek which freezes 
about fifteen feet thick. This we used to pack 
our fish in on the last day of the big kill, which 
was no small amount. Each morning we ex- 
pected to find our pen had been raided by 
bears during the night but this did not hap- 
pen. On May 23rd we broke camp with our 
fish packed in ice and arrived home safely 
with a fine lot of fish. 


“Subscriber.” 
Kenora, Ont. 


A Catch of Trout at Hawk Lake, Ont. 
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TRADE 


The life of the lighthouse keeper in many 
instances is one of almost complete obscurity. 
Not so with the keeper of the Cold Spring 
Harbor Light on Long Island. His light- 
house is situated on an isolated spot three or 
four miles from land and it is only by long and 
tedious rowing that he has heretofore been 
able to get in touch with civilization. i 

This summer things are different, for with 
his Sweet Detachable Rowboat Motor he gets 
into town often and feels that he is a part of 
the community. 

During a recent severe storm when it would 
have been impossible to row to shore, night 
came on and found him in need of repair parts 
necessary to make his light operative. With 
his little motor boat he was able to navigate 
the high seas and keep the warning light 
burning through the stormy night, protecting 
the lives of thousands of steamship passengers. 

Another instance when the rowboat motor 
came to the rescue was recently related to the 
Sweet Manufacturing Co. of Detroit, Mich. 
A few weeks ago a lad was taken from the 
Minnesota River in a drowning condition. 
A hurry-up call was sent to Mankate, about 
twelve miles distant. A crew of five fireman, 
equipped with a pulmotor, raced down the 
river in a 20-foot fishing boat equipped with a 
Sweet Detachable Rowboat Motor, in a gal- 
lant attempt to save the boy’s life. Quickly 
arriving on the scene, they were able to restore 
life to the youngster. 

The Chief at the Fire Department was very 
complimentary in his praise of the swift, 
dependable little motor. 


Arrangements have been concluded where- 
by the Marble Arms & Mfg. Co. of Gladstone, 
Michigan, have acquired the sole right to 
manufacture and distribute the entire line of 
Sheard sights for rifles. 

In addition to the Sheard Gold Bead front 
sights which have been on the market for 


The Fox Breeders’ and Fur Farmers’ As- 
sociation of Alberta was organized at Edmon- 
ton recently when executive officers were 
elected for the year. The purpose of the as- 
sociation is to promote, protect and develop 
the fox breeding and fur-farming industry 
throughout the province of Alberta. Benja- 
min Lawton, Edmonton, Chief Game Warden 
of the province, presided at the organization 
meeting at which fifteen fox companies were 
represented. ‘The plan, it was announced, is 
to breed foxes along systematic lines following 
the course adopted by the Prince Edward 
Island association. There will be four 
classifications. 


A shipment of nine foxes, valued at $2500 
was made in July from Fort William to a fox 
farm at Strathroy, Ont. Included in the ship- 


NOTES 


several years, Mr. W. P. sheara has recenty | 


perfected on Adjustable Three Leaf Rear 
Sight, which is fast becoming popular because 
of its many practicable features. 

Sheard’s Single Leaf ““V” Crotch Sight is 
adjustable and has enough up and down a- 
justment to suit any eyesight, calibre or make — 
of rifle. Folds down flat when using peep 
sights. 

Dealers and sportsmen can secure further 
information and a complete catalogue by 
writing to Marble Arms & Mfg. Co., 581 
Delta Ave., Gladstone, Mich. 


Some of the scores at the traps this past 
season are worth special attention, in that they 
indicate improvement in the shooting power 
of guns as well as an improvement in the 
ability of so many new men that are coming in 
the field. 

Lefever Arms Co., Syracuse, N. Y. havecalled 
our attention to some of their records this 
spring. Mr.$.T. Day shot a $25 Lefever gun 
at the Grand Southern Handicap, May 12, 
13, 14, 1914, and won the championship at this 
interstate shoot with a splendid score of 96 ex. 
100. The honor is much coveted and the com- 
petition was keen. It speaks well of Mr. 
Day’s ability and it speaks well for the shoot- 
ing ability of the Lefever Durston Special $25 
grade gun. At the Kansas State Champion- 
ship, May 5 and 6, E. W. Arnold won the 
score of 93 ex. 100. The event was a big one. 
At the West Virginia State Tournament, 
Charleston, W. Va., June 11 and 12, R. H. 
Bruns of Brookville, Ind. won with the 
splendid score of 289 out of 300. Mr. Bruns 
has been shooting the Lefever gun for several 
years. At the Interstate Association 9th 
Eastern Handicap, Bradford, Pa., June 17, 
W. C. Wooton of Buffalo, N. Y. won the 
Preliminary Handicap with a splendid score of 
97 out of 100. Mr. Wooton was shooting his 
Lefever gun. 


ment was one pure black fox valued at $900. 
The foxes were secured in the vicinity of Fort 
Frances, Ont. fads be Zs a 

Returning to Edmonton from Lac la Biche, 
150 miles north, where he spent seven weeks 
L. Trudel, a furrier, said that the disfrict is 
one of the best in the world for breeding foxes. 
Most of the half-breed Indians, he related, own 
live foxes. In one place he found 81 animals. 
He reports that J. Belanger of Montreal, re- 
cently invested $10,000 in live foxes there. 
Trudel is planning to open a fur factory at 
Lac la Biche, where the Hudson Bay company 
has one of the largest reserves. There are 60 
families in the district. The settlement 
should grow rapidly, as the Edmonton, 
Dunvegan & British Columbia Railway Com- 
pany will have extended its line from Edmon- 
ton to the hamlet within six months. 
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THE GRIZZLY A PRINCE 
IN THE ANIMAL KINGDOM 


According to a Naturalist who has made a Study of: Bruin 


HE grizzly bear’s mental alertness, his 
- wonderful ways of sensing possible dan- 
gers, makes him a prince or a grand duke 
of the animal kingdom. He can see things 
where a lynx might overlook them, his hearing 
is as acute as a deer’s, and his sense of smell is 
keener than a foxhound’s—if we are to accept 
the firsthand impressions of wild-animal life in 
America, by Mr. Mills, who writes about 
grizzlies in The Saturday Evening Post. Many 
who look at him only through iron bars in 
zoos or show tents put him down as a lumber- 
ing, awkward beast; but his movements are 
the last word in agility, according to Mr. Mills. 
The naturalist has had a_ personal acquaint- 
ance with a good many grizzlies, and has fol- 
lowed others in attempts to snapshot them, 
so his qualifications as an authority in this in- 
stance are of a high order. Here are some 
lively stories from his article: 


A Cautious Grizzly. 


One day in North Park, Colorado, I 
came on the carcass of a cow that wolves 
had recently killed. Knowing that bears 
were about, I climbed into the substantial 
top of a stocky pine near by, hoping that a 
bear would come to feast. A grizzly came at 
sundown. 

The carcass lay in a grassy opening sur- 
rounded by willow clumps, grassy spaces, and 
a sprinkling of low-growing, round-topped 
pines. When about one hundred feet from the 
carcass the bear stopped. Standing erect, 
with his forepaw hanging loosely, he looked, 
listened, and carefully examined the air with 
his nose. As the air was not stirring I felt that 
he had not and probably would not scent me 
in the tree-top perch. 

After scouting for a minute or two with all 
his keen sense he dropped on all fours and 
slowly, without a sound, advanced towards 
the carcass. He circled as he advanced; and 
when within thirty feet of the waiting feast 
he redoubled his precautions against surprise 
and ambush. My scent by the carcass pro- 
bably had nothing to do with these precau- 
tions. A grizzly is ever on guard and in places 
of possible ambush is extremely cautious. He 
is not a coward; but he does not propose to 
blunder into trouble. 

Slipping cautiously to the edge of a thick 
willow clump, he suddenly: flung himself into 
it with a fearful roar—then instantly leaped 
out on the other side. Evidently he planned 
to start something if there was anything to 
start. 

Standing fully erect, tense at every point, 
he waited a moment in ferocious attitude, 
ready to charge anything that might start 
from the willows; but nothing started. After 
a brief pause he charged, rearing, through 
another willow clump. It was a satisfaction 


to know that the tree-limb on which I sat was 
substantial. That a grizzly bear cannot climb 
a tree, is a well known fact which gave me im- 
mense satisfaction. Every willow clump near 
the carcass was charged, with a roar. 

Not finding an enemy, he at last went 
to the carcass. After feasting for some 
minutes he rose and snarled. ‘Then, sniffing 
along my trail a few yards, he stopped to 
mutter a few growing threats and then re- 
turned to the feast. 

After eating contentedly for half an hour 
he moved round the carcass, raking and 
scraping grass and trash on it. Then pausing, 
for a minute or two in apparently peaceful 
contemplation, he doubled back on the trail 
over which he had come and faded into the 
twilight. . 


Bruin is Alert. 


Alertness —brain power—is a_ character- 
istic of the grizzly bear He is eternally 
vigilant. He has the genius for taking pains. 
He is watched even in seclusion; and when 
travelling his amazingly developed senses 
appear never to rest, but are constantly on 
scout and sentinel duty—except on rare oc- 
casions when he is temporarily hypnotized by 
curlosity. I believe his intelligence to be 
greater than that of the dog, the horse, or the 
elephant. Apparently he assumes that some 
one is ever stealthily in pursuit. 

In repeatedly following the grizzly with 
photographic intentions I was almost in- 
variably outwitted. On one occasion I 
followed one almost constantly for eight 
days and nights; and though many times 
I almost had him, yet I never succeeded. 
Now and then he climbed a rocky crag to 
look around; or he doubled back a short 
distance on his tail to some point of vantage. 
Here he rose on his hind legs, sniffed the _ air, 
looked and listened. At other times he turned 
at right angles to his general course, went a 
short distance to a point favorable for seeing, 
hearing, or smelling his possible pursuer, and 
there remained for a few minutes. If all was 
well he commonly returned to his trail and 
again went forward. 

Usually he travelled in the face of the 
wind; commonly he promptly changed _ his 
course if the wind changed. In crossing a 
grassy opening in the woods he sometimes 
went boldly across; but on the farther side, 
concealed by the trees, he waited to see 
whether a pursuer appeared across the open- 
ing. Sometimes he went round an opening 
to the right or to the left. Apparently there 
lay a plan behind his every move. 

The third day he was well started diag- 
onally down the wall of a canon.. I naturally 
concluded that he would on this course 
descend to the bottom and there continue. 
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down stream. Instead of doing this, he stop- 
ped at a point about midway down for a long 
stay. Then from this place he pointed his nose 
up stream and descended diagonally to the 
bottom of the canon. At the bottom he again 
made an acute angle and ascended to the top 
of the opposite wall. 


On the Watch. 


The last three days of the pursuit he knew 
that I was following him. Apparently there 
was no change in his tactics. He simply 
moved a little more rapidly. Though well 
acquainted with grizzly habits, I was unable to 
anticipate his next important move, while he 
defeated every plan I put into operation. 

For several years an outlaw or cattle- 
killing grizzly terrorized an extensive cattle- 
grazing section in the mountains of Utah. 
For months at a stretch he killed a cow or steer 
at least every other day. He would make a 
kill ore day and the following one would ap- 
pear across the mountains, 40 or more miles 
distant. 

Organized expeditions, made up of from 
30 to 50 men, with packs of dogs, pursued 
him day and night for a week or longer; but 
each time he escaped. Large rewards were 
offered for his capture. Old trappers and 
hunters came from afar, but after weeks of 
trial gave up the pursuit. 


Always Curious. 


But it seems that the grizzly has a well- 
developed bump of curiosity, which some- 
times betrays him into forgetfulness. On a 
few occasions the writer came on one—and 
\ twice one unwittingly came close to him— 
while intent on solving something curious. 
As we read: 

While watching a forest fire, I once climbed 
a mountain to a point above the tree-line in 
order to reach a safe and commanding spot 
from which to view the flames of a nearby 
slope. At the summit I came on a grizzly. 
Within a few yards of me he was squatted on 
his haunches like a dog, and was intently 
watching the fire fount below. A deep roar 
at one place, high leaping flames at another, or 
a vast smoke cloud at another point—each 
in turn caught his attention. 

None of his keen senses warned him of my 
presence, though I stood near him for two 
or three minutes. When I yelled at him he 
slowly turned his head and stared at me in a 
half-dazed manner. Then he angrily showed 
his teeth for a second or two, and finally— 
much to my relief—fled like a frightened 
rabbit. 

On another occasion I saw a grizzly on the 
opposite side of a narrow canon, with his fore 
paws on a boulder, watching with the greatest 
interest the actions of a fisherman on the 
stream below. Every cast of the fly was fol- 
lowed by the head of the bear. The pulling up 
of a trout caused him almost excited interest. 
For some minutes he concentrated all his 
faculties on the fisherman; but suddenly, with 
no apparent reason that I could discern, the 
bear came to his senses and broke away ina 
most frightened mianner—apparently con- 
demning himself for briefly relapsing into dull- 
ness. 


pes 
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Two pet grizzlies that I raised always 
showed marked curiosity. _An unusual 
nearby sound or a glimpse of some distant 
object brought them to tiptoe height, roused 
their complete attention and held it until the 
mystery was solved. 

The grizzly is not ferocious. On the con- 
trary, he uses his wits to keep far away from 
man. He will not make a wanton attack. 
He will fight in self-defence; or if surprised, 
and he thinks himself cornered, he at once 
becomes the aggressor. If a mother grizzly 
feels that her cubs are in danger she will face 
any danger for their defence, but the grizzly 
does not fight unless he thinks a fight cannot 
be avoided. 


A Great Fighfer. 


He is a masterful fighter. He has strength, 
endurance, powerful jaws, deadly claws, cour- 
age and brains. Before the white man and 
the repeating rifle came he boldly wandered 
over his domain as absolute master; there was 
nothing to fear—not an aggressive foe existed. 
I doubt whether toward man the grizzly was 
ever ferociously aggressive. 

That he has changed on account of contact 
with the white man and tlte_ repeating rifle 
there can be no doubt. Formerly the rightful 
monarch of the wilds through capability, he 
roamed freely about, indifferent as to where he 
went or whether he was seen. He feared no 
foe and knew no master. The bow and arrow 
or the spear, he held in contempt, for the 
powerful repeating rifle he has a profound re- 
spect. He has been wise enough to adjust 
himself to this influential factor of environ- 
ment or evolutionary force. He has thus be- 
come less inquisitive and aggressive, and more 
retiring and wary. He has learned to keep out 
of sight and out of man’s way. ; 

A grizzly acts so promptly in emergencies 
that he has often been misunderstood. He 
fights because he thinks he has to do so, not 
because of desire. 

On one occasion in Wyoming I was run- 
ning down a mountainside, leaping fallen 
fire-killed timber. In the midst- of this I 
surprised a grizzly by landing within a few 
feet of him. He leapt to his feet and_ struck 
at me with sufficient force to have almost cut 
me in two had the blow landed. Then he in- 
stantly fled. 

On_ other occasions I have seen grizzlies 
surprised; and, though not concerned, they 
thought they were, and instantly commenced 
a fierce and effective fight. Dogs, horses and 
men were charged in rapid succession and 
either knocked down or put to flight; yet in 
these fights he was not the aggressor. He does 
not belong to the criminal class. - 


A Huge Feeder. 


Mr. Mills says there used to be some 
buffalo-killing grizzlies, and there are a few 
left that kill cattle, but as a rule they do not 
slay cattle or big same. The naturalist has 
seen elk, deer and mountain sheep feeding 
near grizzlies without showing the slightest 
concern. We read of the bear’s eating habits 
and his methods of getting food. 

The grizzly is an omnivorous feeder. He 
will eat anything that is edible—fresh 
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meat or carrion, bark, grass, grasshoppers, 
ants, fruit, grubs and leaves. He is fond of 
honey and with it will consume rotten wood, 
trash and bees—stings and all. He is a 
destroyer of many pests that afflict man, and 
in the realm of biology should be rated high 
for work in this connection. I doubt whether 
any dozen cats, hawks or owls annually catch 
as many mice as he. In some localities the 
grizzly is almost a vegetarian. 

The grizzly in Western Montana and 
in the Southern Selkirks of Canada lives 
almost exclusively on plants and plant-roots, 
together with berries and bark. 

All grizzlies are fond of fish and in some 
sections they become successful fishermen. 
Sometimes they capture fish by wading along 
a brook and catching, with claws or teeth, the 
fish that conceal themselves beneath banks 
or roots. ; 

Commonly the bear makes a stand in drift- 
wood on a bank, or on a log that has fallen 
into or across a stream. From this stand he 
knocks fish entirely out of the water with a 
lightning-like stroke of his paw. The bears 
that range along the watersheds of the Colum- 
bia and its tributaries feed largely on fish— 
mostly salmon. ; 

I saw a grizzly make a stand in the ripples 
of an Idaho stream, where he was partly con- 
cealed by a willow clump. In about half an 
hour he knocked five large salmon out of the 
water. With a single stroke of his forepaw 
they were flung on the shore, fifteen or twenty 
feet away. He made only one miss. These 
salmon weighed between five and twenty 
pounds each. 

One autumn, along the timber-line in the 
Rocky Mountains, wild folk were feeding on 
the last of the season’s berries. Birds were 
present in such numbers that it appeared like 
a cosmopolitan bird picnic. There were flocks 
of grouse and robins, numerous jays and camp- 
birds; and noisiest and liveliest of all were the 
Clark crows. I watched the scene from the top 
of a tall spruce. 

This annual autumn feast is common to 
both bears and birds. In this region, and in 
the heights above, the bears sometimes fatten 
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themselves before retiring for their long 
winter’s sleep. 

While up in the tree, out of the woods below, 
a mother grizzly and her two cubs ambled into 
an opening and made their way slowly up the 
slope toward me. Mother Grizzly stopped 
near my tree to dig out some mice. Just after 
this operation she evidently caught a faint 
scent of me and instantly stood on tiptoe, all 
concentration. Motionless as a statue, she 
looked, listened, and gathered information 
with her nostrils; but just one whiff of danger 
was all that came to her through the calm air. 

Presently she relaxed and stood for a 
moment on all fours before moving on. One 
of the cubs concluded to suckle. This either 
violated an ancient grizzly custom or else it 
was something that in the face of danger was 
too thoughtless to be excused. Anyway the 
mother knocked the cub headlong with a side 
swing of her left forepaw. He landed heavily 
some yards away and tumbled heels over head. 
The instant he had rolled on his feet he sniffed 
the earth eagerly, as though a remarkable dis- 
covery had been made; and immediately he 
started to dig rapidly with his forepaws, as 
though some good thing was buried just be- 
neath. He may have been only pretending, 
however. Without uncovering a_ thing, he 
presently raced forward to overtake Mother 
Grizzly. 

The hibernating habits of the grizzly 
are not completely understood. However, 
this habit probably originated, as did the 
hibernating habits of other animals, from the 
scarcity of food. Ina long study of the grizzly 
my watchfulness of him in this connection 
brought scanty returns though all that I 
actually saw was of the greatest interest. 

The grizzly hibernates each winter — 
“dens up” from three to four months. The 
length of time apparently is determined by 
latitude and altitude, by the snowfall, weather 
conditions—whether severe or mild—and the 
length of the winter; and perhaps also, by the 
peculiarities or the condition of the individual 
animal. Commonly he hibernates in high 
altitudes, many going to sleep near or above 
the timber-line. 


A UNIQUE BUT TRUE INCIDENT 
CONCERNING WILD DUCKS 
IN SASKATCHEWAN 


Henry T. DENISON 


few years ago the writer had a most 
aN peculiar experience in the Province of 

Saskatchewan which it is doubtful has 
ever been duplicated. 

It was late in the fall that I took my gun 
one afternoon and walked over to a small lake 
some seven or eight hundred acres in extent, 
to get some ducks. As the country was rolling 
prairie bare of trees, or any cover, it was very 


ee oe to get near enough to the game on this 
ake. 

Geese, ducks, and occasionally a few swans, 
gathered here preparatory to their flight south 
when the ice commenced to form. The best 
and only cover, near the shore, was a small 
bunch of tall grass, which I supplemented with 
big weeds. It was quite late in the day before 
I secured a shot, and then almost out of range’ 
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of my gun. One bird which had risen from the 
water, fell wounded among some reeds, while 
another dropped dead in the open water some 
fifty or sixty feet from the shore. ‘Taking off 
my boots and socks, I waded in after my game 
but very soon I commenced sinking deeper 
and deeper in the sort of quick-sand bottom. 
Not relishing the job, for the water was not 
only very cold, but as darkness was creeping 
on it was impossible to tell its depth, I gave it 
up, and went home. Now this is merely a 
preface to what led up to the peculiar adven- 
ture that happened to me the following day. 
During the night it set in bitterly cold, and by 
morning the thermometer had dropped to five 
below zero. I had occasion that morning to 
visit a neighbor, living near the lake, and dur- 
ing our conversation I incidentally mentioned 
having shot a duck the night before, which 
however I had failed to secure. He at once 
remarked that it had probably been frozen in. 
I thought no more of it, and went home to my 
noonday meal. During the meal his sugges- 
tion about the duck occurred to me, and I 
thought, why not go over and see if I can get 
my duck? ‘Thinking it just possible that the 
very sudden frost might have hemmed in some 
birds in a sheltered spot of the lake, I took my 
gun along. On reaching the place where the 
duck I had shot should have been, I found that 


my neighbor had forestalled me, for the duck 


was gone, and nothing but the depression in 
the ice where it had been frozen in was left to 
tantalize me. 

Now in those days meat was a luxury to the 
poor settler, and a duck was immeasurably 
welcome. However I could not help laughing 
over the situation and recognizing my neigh- 
bour’s acumen turned to walk along the shore 
when I recollected the wounded duck which I 
had seen among the reeds the evening before. 
Back I turned and sure enough within some 
twenty feet of the disappointing depression in 
the ice, I found lodged among the reeds, a 
big fat mallard. Next time I met my enter- 
prising neighbor I had some fun quizzing him, 
for carrying off a small teal, and leaving be- 
hind such a fine mallard. 

But to return to my subject. In the centre 
of the lake there were many bunches of reeds, 
large and small, scattered about, and thinking 
it possible some ducks might be among them, I 
set off, on what might be called a “‘wild duck 
chase” for beyond doubt the “‘goose” was gone. 
Over the glare ice I went, and it was a decided- 
ly slippery walk, not improved by a cold 
breeze and the fact that the mercury was about 
zero. ‘To add to the disagreeable situation 
every few steps I took, the ice would crack 
with a bang, making me feel very uncom- 
fortable, for I am a wretched swimmer, and 
feared going through the frail ice. However 
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the further I got out from the shore into the 
open, the stronger the ice became, until the 
reeds were reached. Then it was necessary to 
go warily and when passing among the bunches 
of reeds to keep well away from them. After 
trudging about a quarter of a mile among 
these small sort of glades, and’ using much 
care in doing so, I was beginning to make up 
my mind to return, when lo and behold, in the 
centre of one of these glades squatted a duck! 


It was rather a long shot but fearing to take _ 


chances I fired and wounded it. The report 
of the gun started up a small flock of ducks 
that had been swimming about in a little 
patch of water, quite near where I was stand- 
ing, which they had managed to keep open 
during the night. I was so surprised that I 
held fire with my other barrel—it was an or- 
dinary two barrel shot gun—when I observed 
that some of them scrambled on to the glare 
ice, while the rest rose from the water, cramp- 
ed as the space was and flew off. Still I held 
my fire for the antics of those that had so in- 
judiciously trusted the ice, were most ludi- 
crous. i 

I at once tookin the situation and decided 
to try and catch them with my hands. Pro- 
ceeding to carry out my intention, to my sur- 
prise, and consternation, down I crashed 
through the ice, instinctively grabbing the 
crumbling ice which would break away with 
my weight. I was nearly scared to death until 
my feet struck bottom, when I found to my 
intense relief that the depth was only a trifle 
over three feet at this spot. I soon managed 
with the aid of my gun to cover as much ice as 
possible to sustain my body and get back on 
solid ice. 

Now it may sound unsportsmanlike, but I 
wanted those ducks and needed them badly 
for food. ‘This was an occasion when true 
sport held a secondary place. 

In a few minutes with plenty of slipping, 
sliding, and trying to dodge weak spots in the 
ice, I managed to secure five of the birds. 
The secret of my success was that the ducks 
could not get a foothold on the glare ice to rise 
on the wing, and when they did rise, the reeds 
would interfere. Some few however managed 
to get away but I had done good work towards 
replenishing my larder which needed it. Dur- 
ing the whole scramble I went through the ice 
up to my waist, no less than four times, feeling 
grateful I was not in a deeper spot. When I 
secured the wounded bird, I at once hurried 
for the shore, sadly hampered with my frozen 
trousers which made it very difficult to 
navigate. I got home finally, running most of 
the distance to shake off the chills, carrying 
along with me my oddly collected bag of seven 
ducks, and the belief that my unique ex- 
perience had never been duplicated. 
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WITH GUN IN MANITOBA 


T- 1). A: 


ESIDENTS of Eastern Canada, deyo- 
R tees of the gun, have when visiting 
Manitoba expressed themselves favor- 

ably concerning the excellent opportunities 
for sport on prairie waterways. Of aquatic 
fowl which annually visit Manitoban waters 
the wild duck contributes nearly thirty species. 
A few of these varieties may be termed 
“domestic’’ from the habit of these birds to 
remain in Manitoba for the period of nesting; 
while the major number of “foreign” duck 
continue wing to brooding grounds situated 
within the Arctic circle. Amongst the plenti- 
ful tenants of lake and marsh can be men- 
tioned the mallard, gadwell, teal, sawbill, 
canvasback, bluebill, butterball and wood- 
duck. A certain locality may contain a re- 
presentative collection of such; an adjacent 
district a few only, but the trio first named 
may be considered as of common distribution. 
Simultaneously with the advancing footsteps 
of man the water bird seeks sanctuary amidst 
surroundings wherein its haunts remain un- 
disturbed. The writer can recall marshes and 
lakes in Southern Manitoba which until a few 
years ago were frequented by myriads of the 
web-footed tribe. In these times a different 


aspect greets the eye, for the one-time deni-- 


zens of these lakes and marshes have winged 
their flight to localities wherein the prowess 
of man lies in futurity. 

Duck shooting in Manitoba is divided into 
two classes. That which is done by the pot 
hunter and that which is undertaken by the 
“true ye eee With the former the 
principal thing is the “bag.” A big bag is the 
zenith of this man’s ambition. His pursuit 
may be fittingly described as ‘‘murderous 
onslaught,’ which is repulsive to the indivi- 
dual who follows sport in a proper manner. 
It is correct to state that the pot hunting 
fraternity is strong in numbers and varied as 
to its methods of procedure, one of which con- 
sists of a boat the sides of which are bedecked 
with poplar and othér leafy branches from 
which the hunter is enabled to approach a 
flock of duck in the centre of a lake or marsh. 
Another method is pursued by the river ‘“‘pot 
shot” who crawls noiselessly amidst the rushes 
towards a mud-bank on which perchance a 
large bunch of teal are enjoying the autumn 
sunshine. The result of this alleged sports- 
man’s “grounder” and “rising shot’ usually 
contributes materially to the contents of his 
bag. These and similar methods however 
should not be employed by the true sportsman 
who should endeavor to make use only of those 
means by which he is enabled to give the duck 
a “‘show.” Let us refer briefly to these: 

1. Flight shooting. This suggests a hide 
amongst the tall lake rushes or amidst willow 
bushes along the river bank. 

2. Shooting from a boat secured at the edge 
of a marsh and secured within reasonable 
distance of decoys at anchor on the water. 

3. Drop or rising shooting. In this the gun- 
ner occupies the front seat of the boat and 


EVANS 


awaits the bird’s ascension from river to 
stream. - a 

Number one requires to be carried on in the 
vicinity of feeding grounds; its object is that 
of securing the duck on flight to and from these 
resorts. At this sport the “‘shot’”’ is afforded 
opportunity to demonstrate his marksmanship 
on the different positions assumed by the pas- 
sing birds. For example the teal conducts its 
movements in close proximity to the water at 
an excessive rate of speed; the gadwell is like- 
wise swift on wing. The writer has on several 
occasions witnessed a flight of teal pass by 
unscathed from several guns, the owners of 
which weapons considered themselves of the 
crackshot order. 
numerous body and as the average sportsman 
aims at the mass the results are dire. The 
mallard and the canvasback soar at lofty 
heights; in the event of a somewhat strong 
wind these birds are of necessity compelled to 
remain within reasonable distance of mother 
earth and thus enable the sportsman to ac- 
complish more than to scatter number six 
against an array of feathers, which is what 
happens on days of calm. The wood-duck 
will often be seen sitting upon a floating log; 
this species makes its roosting place on the 
branch of a tree adjacent to the water’s edge. 
It is characteristic of the entire duck family to 
participate in the morning and sundown flight, 
hence the sportsman is enabled to familiarize 
himself with the peculiarities of the different 
species. 

The snipe which annually visit Manitoba, 
are numerous. The golden plover is represen- 
tative of the land variety and tenants elevated 
portions of the prairie until about August 
15th. Around this date the migration south 
commences. Open season for snipe in Mani- 
toba begins on September 15th. The aquatic 
species remain until the near approach of cold 
weather and comprise several varieties of 
which the Wilson, teaterweck and spotted 
snipe may be mentioned. 

The birds which can be catalogued as of 
major class are the swan, in these days verily 
of the rara avis type. A view of this monarch 
of the waterways may not occur for several 
seasons save in its passage at the latter end of 
October from northern latitudes to regions 
more congenial in climate than the average 
Manitoban winter. The Arctic, Grey, Rus- 
sian, Honkers are four members of the goose 
family who pass northward every spring and 
return in early autumn. The method of pro- 
curing these birds is to ascertain the feeding 
grounds, which are usually situated upon 
stubble fields in the vicinity of a lake. To 
excavate a pit is the primary operation con- 
fronting the sportsman who repairs thither 
to arrange his decoys in the hour preceding 
daylight and awaits the incoming birds. 
Another procedure involves secreting oneself 
within a strawstack, but experience soon 
teaches the birds to avoid such places. Con- 
siderable slaughter may go on ere the goose is 
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RIDER AGENTS WANTED 


sverywhereto ride and exhibitasample 1914 Hyslop Bicycle 
with coaster brake and all latest improvements. 
We ship on approval to any 
Qaddressin Canada, without any 
deposit, and allow 10 DAYS’ TRIAL 
DO NOT BUY a bicycle, pair 
of tires, lam>, 
or sundries atany priceuntil you 
receive our latest 1914 illustra- 
ted catalogue and have learned 
our special pricesand attractive 
\\i Proposition. 
Sa ONE GENT isall it willcost you 
towriteusa postal, 
and catalogue and full infor- 
4 Mation will be sent to you Free 
Postpaid by return mail. Do 
not wait. Write it now. 
HYSLOP BROTHERS, Limited 
Devt. R.G. TORONTO, Canada 


BETTER THAN EVER ——— 


LA CORONA HOTEL - MONTREAL 


European Plan 


$1.50 per day and up. John Healy, Manager 


—PRINCE GEORGE 


TORONTO - - CANADA 


Magnificienly Furnished. Liberally Conducted. Cuis- 
ine Unexcelled. Courteous and Prompt Service, 
European Plan. American Plan. 


SAMUEL H. THOMPSON, Proprietor 


Good Advice to Hunters 


Theffirst thing to provide for when preparing 
for that hunting trip, is your bodily comfort. You 
can’t be comfortable unless your feet are kept dry. 
You need a pair of water- 
proof boots before anything 
else. .| 


Palmer’s 
‘‘Moose Head 
Brand’’ 


Sporting boots are just the 
thing. They are strong, 
durable, comfortable, 
waterproof and silent 
—the choice of 
hunters and 
fishers for 
over thir- 
ty years. 
We use 
nothing but the best leather (tanned by a secret 
process of our own), and make nothing but high 

uality goods—all hand sewn. Order a pair today. 

atalogue “‘R”’ free on request. Write for it. 

ORDERS FILLED PROMPTLY 


John Palmer Co., Limited 
Fredericton, N B. 


ES ST Ee 


or more in one of 


located in Toronto, Canada. 
um mailed free on request. 
W. H. Shaw. President. 


ThezEasy Road to 


is the one leading to a resident course of 6 or 8 months or to a Home Study course of a year 


a Good Salary 


SHAW’S BUSINESS SCHOOLS 


The lead into this safe road is a copy of our new curricu- 
Address Head Offices, Yonge & Gerrard Sts., Toronto. 


FREE to every Hunter 


THIS CUT SHOWS OUR AUTO CANVAS DECOY patil tk 
= AE Tess 


COLLAPSED. 


Illustrations and descriptive matter of a large 
line of Automatic Canvas Decoys, Ill. River 
Foiding Decoys, our new model 1913 Duck Call, 
Swan, Brant, Mud Hen and Crow Decoys: all 
are portable, compact and life-like. Write to us. 


J. W. Reynolds Decoy Factory, Chicago, U.S.A. 


NEWFOUNDLAND 


A Country of Fish and Game 


The country traversed by the Reid Newfoundland Co 
All along the route of the Railway are stre 
Americans who have been fishin 
country in the world in which so good fishing and hunt 
Information together with Illustrated Booklet 


dW. N. JOHNSTONE, General Passenger Agent, Reid Ne 


and game. 
also Caribou barrens. 


land. 


A Paradise for the Camper and Angier 


mpany’s system is exceedingly rich in all kinds of fish 
ams famous for their SALMON and TROUT fishing. 
g and hunting in Newfoundland say there is no other 


wfoundland Company, 


ideal Canoe Trip 


g can be secured and with such ease as in Newfound- 


and Folder cheerfully forwarded upon application to 


St. John’s, Newfoundland 
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rendered wary of the decoys. The sandhill 
crane will be observed in the wheat stubble 
guarded by winged sentries placed around the 
field to warn against the approach of man. To 
secure the crane a pit and decoys are brought 
into requisition. The blue variety of this bird 
is an occupant of the reed patches wherein its 
brood are hatched. A few waterways exist 
upon which the pelican will spend the season; 
however this waterfowl of the yellow pouch 
as a rule migrates to northern regions wherein 
travellers allege it congregates in thousands. 
The carnivorous bittern is abundant every- 
where; likewise the mudhen and coot; the loon 
inhabits watercourses of Northern Manitoba 
and is rarely met with in the Central or 
Southern portions. 

Around the farmers’ straw stacks the 
prairie chicken makes its winter home. Dur- 
ing the spring and summer days its resort is 
usually in the vicinity of scrubland while in 
the autumn the bird feeds in the early morning 
hours, retiring to the long grass or bushes ad- 
jacent to the stubble until toward evening. 
An attempt to procure the birds by the sports- 
man on foot and unaccompanied by a dog is 
not usually very successful. The chicken are 
extremely timorous in habit taking to wing at 
a time when the gun is possibly several hun- 
dred yards distant. The pot hunter once again 
comes into the limelight in quest of these 
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birds. } He generally adopts the method of 
uriving a horse or enters the field in a hayrack 
thus enabling him to distribute number four 
ad libitum. The partridge inhabits the wood- 
land, especially willow growth. It is custom- 
ary for this bird when disturbed to fly a short 
distance only, seeking cover in a tree or be- 
neath a bush. Protected by prohibitive en- _ 
actment until 1920 the pheasant is for several 
seasons to come immune from the gun. The 
bird is not of general distribution, its presence 
being confined, rather, to a few localities in 
which within recent years tests of the bird’s 
adaptability to Manitoba have taken place. 


The Game Laws of Manitoba are stringent 
and are conducted by a Department which 
is maintained by the Provincial Government 
for the preservation of birds enumerated under 
the Act. <A specified ‘‘season’’ of a certain 
duration occurs annually. Infringements of 
the law are subject to a severe penalty. Re- 
sidents of cities and incorporate towns are re- 
quired to pay a license fee of one dollar before — 
being allowed to hunt game birds. To hunt 
deer, a permit, the cost of which is two dollars 
is required. _ By any person actually domi- 
ciled and resident within the Dominion of © 
Canada, but outside the Province of Mani- 
toba, a fee of twenty-five dollars is required to 
hunt big game and for other non-residents the 
fee is $100. 


A FISH STORY 


Jack N. Critro 


One summer e’en at Waubaushene 
Where rolls the Georgian Bay 

In wavelets blue, a Frenchman who 
Was named Alphonse Dupre 

Sat, fishing, nigh where steamboats lie 
Along the wave-washed quay; 

And as he sat and smoked and spat, 
He thusremarked: ‘‘Sacre!’’ 


I read a joke, ’bout fisher-folk 
In magazine one day, 

A tale about dat six-pound trout 
Who always gets away. 

De story’s old, and someone told 
Me Izaac Walton, he 

Did first relate and perpetrate 
Dat joke, last century. 


No matter yet I laugh you bet, 
For ‘who laughs last gets fat,’ 
As Shakespeare say, or Laurier,— 

I not sure who say dat;— 


But all de same dose fishers claim 
And tourist-mans all say 

‘De fish you lan’ are smaller dan 
De ones dat get away.’ 


Maybe it’s so, because, you know 
The English proverb, what 
Says ‘In de sea big fishes be 
Who have not yet been caught.’ 
So, when you fish for girls, and wish 
To catch nice one for mate, - 
Use big bank-book on silver hook, 
For dat’s de sures’ bait; 


Den, when you feel a bite, jus’ reel 
Like hell, de fish to play, 

For bass and pike and girls alike 
De bes’ ones get away.” 

“You not think so? T’roo my chapeau 
I make dis talk you say!’’ 

“Alright, by dam, Eclose my clam! 
Yours true, Alphonse Dupre. 


I OFFER YOU A 
eee, PARTNERSHIP 


in a splendid paying busi- 
ness that will net you Sixty 
Dollars a week. No ex- 
perience required. The 


ROBINSON BATH TUB 


has solved the bathing problem. No plumbing, no waterworks required. A full length bath 


in every room, that folds in a small roll, handy as an umbrella. A positive boon to city and 
country dwellers alike. 
Now, I want you to go in partnership with me, but you don’t invest any capital. I have va- 
cancies in many splendid counties for live, honest, energetic representatives. Will you handle 
YOUR county for me? I give you credit—back you up—help you with live, ginger sales 
talks. Badly wanted—Eagerly bought. Quick sales—Large profits. Here are three samples 
of what you can easily earn: 

Douglas, Manitoba, got 16 orders in 2 days. Myers, Wis., $250 profit first month. 

McCutcheon, Sask., says can sell 15 in less than 3 days. 

You can do as well. The work is fascinating, easy, pleasant and permanent. Send no money, 
but write today for details. Hustle a post card for free tub offer. 
C. A. RuKAmp, General Mer. 


THE ROBINSON CABINET MFG. — ae 


C O.., LIM IT ED CN < A & NRK ~ 
218 Sandwich Street, Walkerville, Ont. a 


NVELOPES 


For 30 Years the 
Standard of 
Quality 


Ask For 155.8 and 5710-8 
ENVELOPES ae 


Unexcelled for Bus- 


Made only by 


BARBER-ELLIS LIMITED | “Sr F<ssona! 


Use 


Toronto, Brantford, Hamilton 
Winnipeg, Calgary, Vancouver 


ee 


Dominion of Canada Trap Shooting Tournament 


Nearly one hundred shooters participated in the fourteenth annual tournament of the Dominion of Canada 
Trap Shooting Association held at the Exhibition Park, Toronto, on August 4th, 5th, 6th and 7th. Of this large 
number only eight were from the professional ranks, indicating an active and increasing interest among amateurs 
in this fascinating pastime. 

The weather conditions throughout the tournament were ideal. Cloudless skies with very gentle breezes not 
sufficient to interfere with good records prevailed each day. The traps were placed along the lake shore, the targets 
being thrown out over the beautiful azure waters of Lake Ontario. One professional shooter who has shot 
tournaments all over the American continent remarked that he had never shot under more favorable conditions. 
Behind the traps three large tents and a number of smaller ones were pitched for the accommodation of the officials, 
trap shooters and spectators. One of the large tents erected by the Dominion Cartridge Company was the general 
rendezvous for the shooters and spectators. Mr. G. M. Dunk, the local representative of the Company, made a 
splendid host and was untiring in his efforts to look after the enjoyment of his guests, a goodly number of whom 
were of the gentler sex. : 

; Grand Canadian Handicap. 

In the premier event of the tournament, the Grand Canadian Handicap, the honors went to Mr. S, G. Vance 
of Tillsonburg, in one of the keenest and most exciting contests ever witnessed at Canadian trap shooting events. = 
There were thirty-five contestants for the honor of winning this event,—the highest honor that can be won in trap 
shooting in Canada. The contest was for 100 targets, fifty shot at the first day and fifty on the closing day. With a 
score of 91 each J. E. Jennings, J. E. Jones, Phil. Wakefield and S. G. Vance tied for the honor. In the first shoot 
off Jennings, Jones and Vance each broke 24 out of 25 and Wakefield 23. In the second and deciding shoot off 
Vance broke 23, Jennings 22 and Jones 21. The shooting off of the tie was watched with the keenest of interest by a 
large crowd of spectators who showered Mr. Vance with the heartiest of congratulations on his splendid work in 
such a trying contest. Besides the magnificent cup which is competed for annually Mr. Vance wins a very credit- 
able purse, Mr. J. E. Jennings having donated $200 to be added to the entrance fee of $10 each. The scores of the 
various contestants appear in this issue. 

W. T. Ely Wins Grand Aég¢regate. ; 

The Grey cup for the Grand Aggregate was won by W.T. Ely with a score of 290 out of 300. His closest. 
competitor was A. E. Millington with a score of 287. Mr. Ely was also the winner of the high average for the first 
day, with a score of 145 out of 150, winning a silver cup donated by O. E. McGaw. A. E. Millington, second high 
on the first day won a cut glass salad set and Nelson Long, third high, a cut glass vase. The high average winners 
on the second day were M. Fletcher 145, W. Barnes 144, W. Thorold and Fred Galbraith 143 each. Galbraith won 
third on the shoot off. The prizes were a Colonial decanter and tumblers, lemonade set and cut glass vase. 

For the longest run in regular events W. Barnes won a cut glass water set with a run of 76. 

me Individ ual Amateur Championship. 

The Individual Amateur Championship of Canada was won by J. E. Jennings after a shoot off with E. Sturt 
and W. Barnes. Out of 50 targets all three broke 49. In the shoot off Jennings broke 24 out of 25, while Sturt and 
Barnes broke only 22 each. 

Ten beautiful cut glass bowls were given for high guns in the first two, second two, third two, fourth two and 
fifth two events on the first and second days, no two bowls to go to one man. The winners respectively were 
A. E. Millington, Walter Ewing, M. Fletcher, J. Hunter, R. F. Ollmann, Fred Galbraith, W. Barnes, B. Beattie, 
W. J. Marshall and Walter Ely. 

x Brewers’ and Malsters’ Cup. ) 

: The contest for the Brewers’ and Malsters’ cup was shot off on the closing day of the tournament resulting 
in a tie between Sturt, Maher, Gammage, Hart, Barnes and T. D. McGaw, each of whom broke the possible 25 
targets. In the shoot off W. Barnes of Hamilton won, again making a straight run of 25.. The other competitors 
broke as follows: Hart and Sturt 24, Gammage 23, and Maher and McGaw 22. The scores in the original contest 
were: 

Sturt, Maher, Gammage, Hart, Barnes, T. D. McGaw, 25: Hogarth, Houghton, Marshall, Fletcher, Taylor, 
H. Smith, Hunsberry, Jennings, Fox, Wakefield, 24: A. B. Smith, Bates, Millington, Mannix, T. Taylor, Ten 
Eyck, 23; Sherwood, Harris, Darton, Jones, D. Smith, Vivian, Corby, Stevens, 22; Ewing, W. A. Smith, Gal- 
braith, Long, S. G. Vance, J. Vance, Harkins, Fenton, 21; Goodale, Dolson, Dunk, Carr, Buchanan, Ely, Marsh 
20; Joselin, Day, Pow, 19; Ingham, 18: Payne, 17: Westlake, Thorold, 15 

: Five Man Team Championship. 
. Inthe five man team championship for the handsome mail trophy six teams entered, Stanley Club No. 1 team 
winning with a score of 233 out of 250. Following are the scores: 


_ , Stanley No. 1-5 Man Team Hamilton 5 Man Team 

PEVANNMIOUTS SI 22 ob). Soe hata ob ples ee Mees ok 12, SATIS a aecioee a1 eer reeceeiaes oles ies hs sain eee 44 
WELSH GL 587 Aga Oe eee enn Sea c 17 (Garret. whee STE EOE cdo oo 47 
Minn gtoneeeee cl... oa hE rete ee 48 Bates eee Mo eee eh ohne. 5. eee 47 
Le Re ee Bee ae. Ae 47 SUEUR a cee ered ee Per a Nes oa ok abe 47 
SG HIMUUEOS Senn Leer oy sce cs od ohoho eho are AY Bletcheryss 7) Wa Gi, oe os. On. Dae 44 
f 233 , 229 

Tillsonburg 5 Man Team Stanley No. 2-5 Man Team : 
AVELCM sere emo ces coe cee me eee 40 Houghton ge fh ese asl a «<r 45 
S. G, Witt) Ce: Smeiprariern is cpa Dise fecal cose cooteoeean 42 DULCVEDSs arnt sree ere els accie fle ete ene 44 
WEEDON naar, (ie mmnetn tee sya Kee Th, hen es 39 Hovarthey. perce ats cnt skiers. 5 cle 40 
UES ic 0 i font) ct S-cié: 3 7) 0.5 SEES eT eee ee 42 IMArSHE! oo cine coer nS 0 oe 4a cas. ee 40 
| Based E ind Co) ae ra ec dit ocr CS ee 45 Buchanan i tamits pact bie Sec soho <a 41 
208 210 

Balmy Beach 5 Man Team Ridgetown 5 Man Team 

LOSS RA a ins ora 3 I a rr rn 44 Galbraith 1g. achat: te soc eee 43 
ee RBCS OD TRE eels ns cer eae er 46 EX att 6 ocular oats tepaticetsirailiee Wemneubieeencys asm newche die teste AG 
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THE ONE CHANCE j 


Then is when you need Confidence. - 


Dominion Dependability Gives Confidence 
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Are You Behind a Dominion Cartridge? 


For complete shooting satisfaction use Dominion Sporting 
Cartridges in the woods. Positive operation in the rifles, high vel- 
ocity with flat trajectory, and hard-hitting penetration are qualities 
of Dominion Metallic Cartridges. 

When in the field or marsh, Dominion Shot Shells bring down 
the game. Mechanically perfect, they feed unfailingly in repeating 
and automatic guns. Quick and complete ignition, even pressures, 
uniform velocity, close pattern and deep penetration characterize 
Dominion Shot Shells. ; 


DOMINION LOADS ARE FAST LOADS. 


Canadian Made For Canadian Sportsmen 


DOMINION CARTRIDGE CO. Limited 


MONTREAL 


1. Winners Two Man Team Championship: F. Gaibraith and Wesley Hart 

2. W. Barnes, Winner Brewers’ and Malsters’ Cup 

3. J.E. Jennings, Winner of Amateur Championship and Runner-Up in Grand Canadian Handi- 
4 


. G.M. Dunk, who made an ideal Host at the Dominion Cartridge Co’s Tent 


UO REN hs Shapenat ate relic a8 sec: eset sites ien Go bite ley east cal anette oye Sey ans ilo eRae H. Taylor . 40 
OEE IVICA soins te: oac te 5 Sas SET Rie oe tote oe recePatene 29 W.A. Smith « 48 
208 224 


Eight Man Team Championship of Canada ee ; < 
Three teams entered for the eight man championship of Canada, Stanley Club winning over Hamilton, its 
pearest competitor, by three targets and thus carrying off the Dominion Cartridge Co’s trophy. The scores were as 
ollows: 


_. Stanley 8 Man Team Ridgetown 8 Man Team 
Millington 25 Thorold..... . 20 
TO clodo on DR eee 25 Galbraith... - 23 
Fenton..... 23 Gammage ... . 24 
Wakefield 23 1S Eg ee ane ine CEE AUS a Mis Saloe.tio o 24 


Mrs. G. M. Dunk, Toronto and Mrs. Walter Ewing, Montreal, a Couple of interested Spectators 
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New $125 Trap Gun 


COL. ROOSEVELT wrote in one of his Scribner articles: 


‘The No. 3 shot in the FOX double- 
barrel would always do the busi- 
ness if I held straight enough.’’ 


You need a gun that will “always do the business” when you’re 
trap shooting. Get a FOX. 

There has lately been a wonderful development in trap-shooting. 
It’s the “game of a thousand thrills.” There is a joy indescribable 
in excelling at the traps. And this FOX is a winner’s gun. It will 
answer your command accurately—always. It will never betray 
your confidence. You will be proud of it. 


No gun has ever been built with greater care. The barrels are 
tested, rebored by hand, retested and repolished until it makes a 
remarkably close and even pattern. All the points of FOX superi- 


ority are painstakingly developed. It’s a masterpiece for looks. 
Complete with Silver’s Recoil Pad, Fox 


° Automatic Ejector and Lyman Sights. 
The Fox-Kautzky Single Prixarily a trap shooter’s gun, but also 


Trigger built in 16 and 20 gauge, and in all barrel 
lengths, making an ideal hunter’s and field 
An absolutely dependable single trigger shooter’s gun as well, 

that is guaranteed not to ‘‘double,’”’ ‘‘balk’’ 
or ‘“‘creep”’ The only single trigger made At Your Dealer’s 
in America with automatic safety. Very . 
simple; mechanically perfect. No part to Handle, examine and test the Fox Gun. 
wear or break. The discharge (right to Then place your order for one of thes 
left or left to right, all right or all left) under specials. Write for Catalog of Fox Gun: 


instant and perfect control always. Being 
positive and reliable in action it is the 


=e) 


from the $35 Sterlingworth up. 


trigger you have long wished for. $27.50- 


attached to any grade of Fox, new or old. The A. H. Fox Gun Company 
4688 N. Eighteenth St., Philadelphia 
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Houghton I 

GENIE y Cle Ce sie oe tate reat te Sean eet ode soa that hel syepeterete 22 HS Smithy sats oo sla Sas ote ae eet ae hele POL 

AVA TAUNTS rea g oaliercrnraue Ree ere Ne cae, ote or se busperenwene abate 20 UGE i toga Be ningiow ocd ao sees ooo Ses e Soe pe liee 

TENMIN GSS. 5 fe ater ceeia eee eRe ean ee ae 24 We Ac Suntth esc. sr fae, oa estes a oceania eee 24 
186 177 

Hamilton 8 Man Team 

TEEGH ED Noe ase tc Pe hee nL RBs rats gee Chega enters 24 

EBATTIES © sav aze tot cote, aeepauajels, ate: 3 Sitiarete staus ate GhenoRa Sake ots 23 

COT ea ene tae ee een ee Sg A a a a ect ad See 24 

SAU yp ae EN oe aie aw re Gc i eng 9 ME 24 

PSO Boy icliss rocks. Drags Orga eee ve Oo eee ee 23 

ENSAENTS oon hate tera es ales cate eng oN oS SREP eee ES 20 

18:2) fC ge Le eRe Seve ee ee Rien eto oe RT TE ers F 22 

PAMUASHELE VS ie0 ccc ie Widevaniee soe lames ote CY EN ee ee Ps) 


MET MINIS OO VAVIAT Do. Seal en ea en eer ete 7 Bly 23; Millinston Qi 27 eietecssrieeierks a ieteleeien 44 
RAeTCUCT OD ELATTIS: 24s- oe o done ae 46 TAD McGaw, 22: Joselin: 24... see te sete 46 
SEP PES OG UENO). otek ene Ra oe oli ete reo ea 47 Ewing 24> Maher 209 \ebaes eee eee 45 
SaaceVATIGe A IESPOW LG tee as aes ee dae eee ote 37 J Vance 23.0, Daylor 202 Sas. 2. seco eee 44 
Wakefield’ 222 Houghton 23-2... 5. Japhs ole wane ee 45 Bong 245 Batesi22. <4). ascarid s cicteaeneneeeers 46 
FADES ZY OEUETLAD - Shoes osc ee ee ee ne 45 Hogarth’ 23; Stevens 23° Jo. oc eta. os oie Ryo LO 
aondwe A SOhman 21, -- 5 ts. Coen wee eae A2, Galbraith’24;, Harti2546e\sc). aise eon eee ae: +! 
PLATS tA UMGGrby 20M. ti. eters oon ee ele chee Al Gammage 23: Taylor Zi. ioe es cere sisal eaten 44 
EIS SOOO uve A. SMILED 23% on lee cars te Site ciaeee 48 


Merchzendise Event. ; 

The grand Merchandise event attracted quite alarge number of the shooters. In addition to substantial cash 
prizes for the high guns each day some valuable prizes were offered for the high average for the three days. A 
beautiful caribou head presented by Wm. Jennings was won by O. E. McGaw. For second high H. W. Hunsberry 
and E. F.Furley tied. In the shoot off the latter was successful and became the winner of a Winchester pump gun 


Walter Ely, Winner of High Amateur Average in foreground; Lester German, a Crack Professional 
John Boa and A. E. Millington. 
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REMINGTON 
UM C : 


Rane mania 


.22 CALIBRE RIFLES 


The Biggest LITTLE Rifles in the World 


EARLY all gun users start with the .22 calibre rifles. 


Whether they learn the facts through their own experi- 
ence with a Remington-UMC .22 calibre rifle, or through the 
experience of others, sooner or later they get to the point where 
nothing less than a Remington-UMC will satisfy them. 


Remington-UMC .22 calibre rifles are made in repeating 
and single shot models. Whichever you choose, you know it 
stands for nearly a century’s gun-building experience and is 
likely to be the finest example of its style. 


Go to the Remington-UMC dealer in your community. 
You'll know him by the Red Ball Mark of Remington-UMC 
—the sign of Sportsmen’s Headquarters. 


SAMARIA 


To keep your gun cleaned and lubricated RIGHT, 
use! REM OIL, the new powder solvent, rust 
preventative, and gun lubricant. 


—— 
ui! ussan 


Remington Arms-Union Metallic 
Cartridge Company 
WINDSOR; ONT., CANADA 
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Squad Shooting: A good view of the Tents and some of the Exhibition Buildings 
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Fox and Keeper on Friendly Terms 


Shareholders in Prince Edward Island fox companies received last year in dividends $4,500,000. 
The Official Government Agent predicts they will receive this autumn over $6,000,000. The 
Dominion Government at Ottawa states total valuation of P.E.I. foxes—Dec. 31, 1913, 
$15,186,150. 


If you want information or wish to become a shareholder write us for Official Government 
reports and prospectus of the Silver Foxes & Furs Limited. 


| A. E. SHAW & CO., 16 King St. W., TORONTO | 


we eBYAMINE THE 
er CIGHTNING LOCK 


ITHACA 


4] Note we use a one piece hammer—no 
toggles or stirrups attached. 


4] We have cut out cocking levers, bars 
and push rods and cock gun direct from 
toe of hammer. 


§] We use a quick, snappy coil main spring 
which pushes directly down on hammer— 
not around acorner. Coil main springs 
guaranteed forever. 


§] Hammer falls less than half an inch in 
1/625 of a second—timed at Cornell 
University, 

{| We figure that this greased lightning 
speed will increase your score at least 
5 per cent. 

4 We furnish guns as light as 434 lbs. in 
28 bore, 514 lbs. in 20 bore, 5% lbs. in 
16 bore and 6% lbs. in 12 bore. 
{Beautiful catalog FREE—describes 
18 grades guns, $17.75 net to $400. list. 


ITHACA GUN CoO. 


BOX 13 ITHACA, N.Y. 
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Beasts of Prey! 


Is a cruel, lurking, murdering beast 
any less a beast because it is human? 
If your business takes you into bad or 
lonely neighborhoods, there is but one 
way to guard against the possibility of a 
crushed skull and a broken body—keep 
your distance and cow others into keep- 
ing theirs. You can get authority from 
proper officials to carry when you need 
it an Iver Johnson Safety Automatic 
Revolver. 

At the crisis the Iver Johnson is 
instantly ready—nothing to adjust, or 
forget—it gets off the first shot. 

But, above all, it is safe. A blow on 
the pocket won’t discharge it—you can 
drop it, throw it against a wall, do any- 
thing @xcept the one thing necessary to 
fire it—a long pull on the trigger. You 
can Hammer the Hammer. It is 
equipped throughout with permanent 
tension, unbreakable wire springs. 


$6—at Hardware or Sporting Goods Stores 


Send for our 82-page Book which tells ‘all 
about Revolvers, Iver Johnson ‘‘Champion’’ 
Shotguns, Bicycles and Motorcycles. 


IVER JOHNSON 
Automatic REVOLVER 


IVER JOHNSON’S ARMS & CYCLE WORKS, -157River St., Fitchburg, Mass. 
99 Chambers Street, New York 717 Market Street, San Francisco 


The “BAYARD” Semi-Automatic Rifle 


THE ‘‘BAYARD"’ AUTO-COCKING AND EJECTING SEMI-AUTOMATIC RIFLE, 22 CAL. 
YOU PULL THE TRIGGER, THE BAYARD DOES THE REST 


Weight 3% Ibs. Price $8.00 Each. 
50 Cartridges Free 


The Bayard is positively the best 22 calibre rifle for your home; safe, sure and accurate. When you shoot the cartridge the recoil cocks 
the gun and throws out the empty shell, leaving it ready for the next shot. The rifle can be taken apart in less than two minutes for 
cleaning, oiling, ete. All parts are interchangeable. An easily adjusted Safety Catch permits the rifle to be locked when loaded. _The ; 
Barrel is fitted with an adjustable target rear sight. Owing to its long range and its great accuracy, the Bayard Rifle recommends itself 
for target practice and small game shooting. Length over all 384 inches. Length of Barrel, 19inches. Weight, 3$1bs. Write for descrip 
tive booklet. Sent, express charges paid, to your nearest express office on receipt of price, including fifty Cartridges with each Rifle. 


McGILL CUTLERY CO., Reg’d., P.O. Box 580, Montreal, Can. 
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Grand Canadian Handicap 


J. E. Jennings 91, Ely 86, Millington 75, Barnes 90, Hart 81, H. L. Taylor 80, Gammage 87, Ewing 85, Gal- 
braith 85, Joselin 84, Wakefield 91, Beattie 81, Sturt 88, S. G. Vance 91, H. Smith 84, Vivian 86, Marshall 89 
Westlake 77, Fletcher 84, Long 81, Mannix 88, D. Smith 83, Ollmann 83, Maher 87, Fenton 85, Harris 88, Corby 
80, Springer 79, Jones 91, J. Vance 79, Sibbitt 76, Dolson 88, Goodale 76, Stevens 85, Fox 81. 

Individual Amateur Championship of Canada—50 Targets. : 

E. Sturt, J. E. Jennings and W. Barnes, 49, *E. Graham, R. F. Ollmann and Stevens 48, Fred Galbraith, T. 
Houghton, W. Hart, Major Singer and E. Harris 47, A. E. Millington, *R. Day, M. Carr, D. Smith, J. E. Jones and 
P. Wakefield 46, G. L. Vivian, C. Gammage, H. E. Taylor, Geo. Mannix, *C. More and *J. S. Boa 45, W. T. Ely 
*J. R. Taylor, S$. G. Vance, J. Vance, C. Ball, K. C. Turnbull, W. G. Pow and M. Sprague 44, J. A. MacKenzie and 
T. Taylor 43, *W. B. Darton, A. W. Currie, E. F. Springer and W. H. Joselin 42, M. Fletcher, W. R. Fenton and 
H. Smith 41, W. Thorold and H. W. Hunsberry 40, N. Long 39 and *G. M. Dunk 38.j 


Stray Pellets. 
_For some unaccountable reason the scores, both professional and amateur, were not as high as at the Canadian 
Indians’ Tournament at Niagara-on-the-Lake. Only 28 out of 91 shooters made over 90 per cent. At Niagara 23 
out of 65 went above that percentage. 


W. Barnes, the winner of the Brewers’ and Malsters’ Cup, used Nitro Club shells with 344 drams of Empire 
powder. He shot a single barrel Baker gun. 


Nelson Long of Hamilton was third high amateur the first day, breaking 143 out of 150. Mr. Long used 
Canuck Shells and Dupont powder 


Of the ninety-one shooters who participated in the tournament 35 used Dominion Cartridge Co. shells. 


The next tournament will be held at Ottawa in 1915. 


Shooters were present from _all parts of Canada. Among the towns and cities represented were Montreal, 
Ottawa, Edmonton, Hamilton, Belleville, Ridgetown, Dresden, Chatham, Frankford, St. Thomas, Tillsonburg, 
St. Catharines, Barrie, Florence, Oshawa, and Stratford. 


Messrs. Hart and Galbraith, the two man team champions, shot Nitro Club shells with 3 drams Dupont. 


J. R. Taylor, professional, of Columbus, Ohio, on preliminary day broke the possible 100 using Winchester 
shells and Winchester pump gun. 


i E. Millington made a straight run of 91. He used an L. C. Smith gun with Leader shells and Dupont 
powder. 


J. E. Jennings made the highest aggregate score in all events. In the 20 regular events he broke 284 out of 
for the B.and M. Cup 24 out of 55. in the 5 Man team 49 out of 50, in the 8 Man team 24 out of 25, in the 2 Mak can 
team a possible 25, in the Grand Canadian Handicap 91 out of 100, and in the Amateur Championship 49 out of 
50,—a total of 546 out of 575 or approximately 95 percent. He was the winner of the Amateur Championship and 
oe up for the Grand Canadian Handicap at a distance of 22 yards. He used Dominion shells and Dupont 
powder. j 

28 


S. G. Vance, the winner of the Grand Canadian Handicap, used a single b i 
shells loaded with 334 drams Schultz powder. a eee ee ma 


Bea C. Turnbull of Stratford made 135 and 145 respectively on the first and second days. He used Dominion 


H. W. Hunsberry is still wondering how he lost out in the shoot off for second prize inthe M i 
E. F. Furley of Frankford with his old time four dollar gun proved too strong a COITCHEGE. ° Mean 
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HERCULES2:, POWDERS 


Black and Smokeless. Shotgun. amite Blasting Powder & 
St hile and Revolver Powders — B asting Supplies or Agricultural 7x ‘ 
CN for Sporting Purposes nstruction Mining pases ins 


C— 


To = a 
a The Powder Behind the Shot 


SS HE ; 

ERY man behind the gun, the gun behind the 
GS a0 powder, and the powder behind the shot— 
each plays an important part in determining suc- 
i cess at the traps or in the field. 


For a high score at the traps, and for a full bag in 
as the field, the powder behind your shot should be 


=°  [nfallible 


Smokeless Shotgun Powder 


~~“ Its great velocity, the even pattern it gives, its light recoil, 


SZ - and the fact that it is water-proof, age-proof, and weather- 
MY A proof, have made it the favorite of innumerable crack shots. 
oe 


Year in and year out, its quality is the same. When you 
tell your dealer you want shells loaded with Infallible, 


1__ you know just what you are getting. You know exactly 
— h y der will beh 

SS OW your powder will behave. 

———— 3 . . . 
ws The next time that you buy shells, insist on having 
> Infallible Smokeless Shotgun Powder. 


HERCULES POWDER CO. 


—J 
os Wilmington, Delaware 
— Pt 
Orn 
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R. F. Ollmann made a’straight run of 51 with U. M. C. shells, Dupont powder, and a Winchester gun. 
Hart of Dresden broke 99 out of 100 with Nitro Club shells. 


E. Graham, high professional on the second day, used a Remington pump gun. 


To Walter Ely, local secretary, who stepped in at a late hour to make the arrangements for the shoot, great 
credit is due. The tournament was acknowledged to be the most successful ever conducted under the auspices of 
the Dominion of Canada Trap Shooting Association. 


D. Pike Co., Ltd., of Tororto, who supplied the ammunition were able to satisfy almost every whim of the 
shooters. They had on the grounds nearly every make of shell with the various loads that are at all likely to be 
called for. The shooters were exceedingly well pleased with the service given by this well known sporting goods 


house. 


Nelson Long of Hamilton, manufacturer of the Canadian Blackbird targets, had charge of the traps which 
were operated without a hitch throughout the tournament. Many favorable comments concerning the targets were 
heard. One professional who shoots all over the United States said he considered them far superior to any target 


he ever shot at. 


Regina Gun Club Tournament. 4 

The Annual Tournament of the Regina Gun Club was held on July 20th and 21st. davery thing ran off smoothly 
and each day’s program was finished at 6 o’clock. The first day was ideal, hot and with no wind until late in the 
afternoon. The second day was very windy and resulted in low scores. 

In the Saskatchewan Team Shoot, Dundurn and Regina tied. As some of each team had left the grounds it 
was decided to let two men who had tie scores shoot off. Joe Pomerauke, Dundurn and Sharon for Regina. In the 
shoot off these two scores were tied again, 22 out of 25 each. They shot 25 each again, Sharon making 25 straight, 
Pomerauke 23. Credit is given Messrs. K. W. Ross and M. W. Sharon for the quickness and smoothness with 
which the office duties were dispatched. Messrs. Hare and Putnam, professionals, gave valuable assistance with 


the squad sheets, etc. : —— ; 
““Chummie” Plummer of Elfros, winner at Winnipeg, was high average for Monday, Sharon of Regina, high 


average for the second day. a 

Mr. Peck and Miss Johnson of Kenmore, N. Dakota, were welcome visitors. Peck makes the Regina shoot 
every year. He has been christened the ‘‘Dakota Cat-bird.” One need only hear him call “Pill” once to know the 
reason of this nick-name. Walter Sutton, who on account of illness was unable to attend, was missed by all his old 
friends. The shoot was a very successful and satisfactory one to all concerned although there were not quite as 


many in attendance as last year. 
Events—July, 20th. 
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Regina Gun Club Tournament 
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[ Buy that Rifle now and get used to it. We have an | 
immense stock of 


GUNS AND RIFLES 


including the .280 ROSS, the finest big game rifle made: 
also the new .35 caliber REMINGTON High Power 
Pump Rifle, and all the Standard Winchesters, Rosses, 
Browning Automatics, Marlin and Savage Rifles and 
others; and a full range of Shotguns from $3.75 up; Re- 
peating Rifles $6.50 up. Wecarry a large stock of Am- 
munition and Fishing Tackte. 


BEST VALUES IN iHE TRADE. WRITE OR CALL ON US. 


Lion Manufacturing me Sporting Goods Co. 


429 Yonge Street : Toronto, Ontario 


| Sole agents for the celebrated Fox Hammerless Shotguns | 


i Get Your Birds With a 


Have your shot 
gun; shells 
loaded with 


ENGLISH 
SCHULTZE 


| The leading 


DUPONT LOAD 


HE certainty of a full game sack 
is largely dependent on the action 
of your powder loads. 

Fast or slow, high or low-flying birds 
don’t worry the man in the blind or 
woods whose powder load is 


DUPONT 


( Bulk or Dense ) 


SOLE MANUFAETURERS: == 
iia &| Smokeless gun- 


LONDON. 


i¢ 

powder. It is the standard smokeless shotgun powder, 
and famous for its high velocity, great penetra- 
tion and excellent keeping qualities. 


MAKE EVERY SHOT COUNT 
Don’t lose your game with questionable powder. 


End your powder worries and get your quarries. 
Buy DUPONT Loads—Bulk or Dense—at 


Has no prejudicial effect whatever on gun- 
barrels. More uniform and has greater pen- 
etration than any other nitro-powder. 


Obtainable in canisters and cartridges from: 


W. Haynes, City Hall Ave., a Montreal ohtes ees sade oh nc ae Eby cede 
D. Pike Co., King St. E., in "5 Toronto ica’s piotiee +r powder makers. 
Hingston Smith Arms Co., - Winnipeg 


fe For sporting powder booklets 
Address Dept. 59-S. 


DUS PONT, POW DER. CO; 


Established 1802 


Wilmington, Delaware | 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS: 


THE SCHULTZE CO. LTD., London, Eng. 


Write for pocket game register and pamphlets 
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15 10 11 12 10 
GGLAVES: caaicrew pohewicnranieteteinne TES i Nevayo Meekave eae eee 18 16 17 10 17 17 ily 18 18 
Van Valkenburg 8 53 viehobic orien orcte isnot ecb siete we 15 17 16 12 10 15 17 18 17 
SALON: hiss acerelnte: oat cater eatolote Ge Ce aeons hetero eine 19 16 19 18 19 18 18 19 18 
BS ARCO ao oye ide aisue wl eksreie wee initiate lates lero eo eaaeere aiarctere 12 12 12 14 17 13 16 
Moeilieke 8 tic, lecsd tuvcshodecen deen storel occa eineie ate ote cometh 15 10 14 12 12 13 16 17 15 
IWLOLEISOM: is Son: tovey aera no eC T les Sele Tes la nestor Wiaere eke 18 16 18 19 16 18 19 17 9 
Schwager soe % sais auale sale ayrteiorahe s epogeiens sieve a acepe oa’ ole 16 19 17 17 19 16 7 19 15 
TIS OM Fi air sine rere outro cote de re tee siate erate ea vae%e etoin ouch 19 16 11 18 19 18 15 19 15 
Pomerauke crircSesais che bid ore sete esele cree oveauareisie eo eyetene 1 18 17 7 16 15 17 17 
PY OUNSIOVE: fy. ucyerstonsvsanlo ate ctttee ele cekopsMoaune leaere have aus 16 14 17 15 17 18 17 
Hal tenbbrunn error as cece pes eames kai etorarey cle eke cietslelens il?/ 19 19 19 19 19 20 19 14 
IWGDStER 2 Sie feiaycnsve alos ctale eye ys euctepanenerehega tei chore ebehel eaves shelerts 13 11 16 8 12 15 14 14 15 
ERE Se ae Acierenr ate eaten MIA Aro ao Eon 10 10 12 12 13 14 : 
RAL LOW: Space ie Cae eel Roe SB Oat oe os hase pos acts 17 12 9 10 14 14 11 
BUI PS. ere eteraicrel race oe eee ee i eae 17 18 16 18 18 15 18 17 
CROSNTIN Gs aie are eee eS ake cic oN ey as Rae oes 11 12 12 10 14 13 
IBTOOKS Ce oi rye ole emcee Ohio Cee Oe eins ew nakeele 13 17 14 16 16 13 
METALL TN reactors islet g, eee eee tos cee Ie eR cecal in as once pecans ee 14 15 17 7) 15 12 12 
adhamvDr wc ores ee Mo ee Gees te eae 19 18 18 16 17 16 18 14 15 
Wii A CLIRHE erat tere Brcre cui cele onsy aie elas acueartne tes, Btw oksioh eles says 12 15 10 7/ 15 
GATNE RIC Aare eee eee ste Ne MOE Ur tre) ayarh piesa. wie 15 19 14 if 14 15 
INGEN aD aoe ree ee a ns tina roe. 19 17 
STONES a tere steel eae MEO ENG eS eb Oe ee aI anne 17 13 
LEX) Ca SOS GY OI, OD: ae Oe ni ee ER ee ee ee 18 16} 
DANIO TC WVS: thre roomate a eater al ie. feo ena one Ceanuue. nha io eke 
UO ULTECUUIAS Erste cee eee ee ne aPC lo ee aE 17 10 
AD IKOME AP OR To oe noe oh ee OTE a ano on ee 19 16 
MALT pseepeieay ett Vata te aoe shocotee on ora eae e's ean he aes 18 17 
ESS IOS Es SS tee, cick OC Cer Oty Oe ea a 17 15 
ERITT DD ee Stee ce Ieee cea Sie tae Nb g Siac aEoe, indie See ost 17 14 
Meponald’ ; 5 UPD OOo LOOT S in EIS ee Scone 19 3 
PANIC ENS OMe Mele Kee cee ky che hoe Tastee Teac IIS 
Events—Tuesday ,July 21st. 
Sask. 
Champ 
20 20 20 20 20 50 . 
ONAN S Pes See ora 16 19 16 18 17 42 Sask. Champ.—8S50 Birds. 
TIN Cheer eich sos 15 16 17 17 17 44 Plummer—Elfros 
Johnson, (Mass) 2.5. 32 ue 11 7 8 5 8 19 $ _ , Morrison—Dundurn 
JERS Gnbocrysod 6 aemera Oe 1D coh eu Mma Er mL O 39 divide 2nd. Sask.Champ. 
EN s oo bodes naOMo ones an hl Sle 3rd.—Scott, Regina. _ 
WNacholson enc iest ccc: « 17 17 15 14 19 37 4th—W alford and Chezik. 
Mitchell - 
Johnston, J. A. 
BJA SOlGrt tect careers 12 15 12 16 16 30 
Austman, J. V. . 
ENVIAR cravetnvoierccete 16 18 19 19 18 42 U. M. C. Remington. 
IMG sens IDE Cee OR id aids otal 18 14 17. 15 18 40 
MeGullough 3.030 )..2205 16 18 11 12 36 
MOVANT acete ia, sts wah cake avehess 18 13 16 15 14 40 
SP UEMAMN go cele ava cista cee Way lil cya ale ear = USMC 
ACG eee a ainocieoe 16 18 17 18 19 45 Dominion Cartridge Co. 
PIVIOKEIS ge etL. sjeicieter sche 18 17 18 19 19 47 
Callacotat (oe. abe Lee UP aks} 17 16 17 39 
IW CUE TEs Sc o ea Baars aioe 
Plombe ee... . veers 17 Ste 2 13¢. cise 40 ae 
RIV ARE We iyi tas o's SsB ape, hove 14 10 11 13 11 40 Ballistite. 
MOOK ee tenet ot cece ieee c 18 15 19 19 15 41 
RM CGTERGE Peta cwtcte tote aictete 17 15 13 17 17 40 
EWA Nayie tg tats Vacede teehace apart 18 16 17. 16 15 
MRae Sut OIRO CIO CREE omc 15 14 14 17 19 41 
Merabtreee he rante ria s ses! 14 16 
Mclaren” t= % cette scot c 15 Ws 17 11 
SCORES tern iisa syausretel sinvete? eva 12 M3 etal} 19 19 43 
WOH ONGrer ar cine ete ore aleve 13 15 Wp 16 42 
DALGUISE: crete oie d oles are 15 13 18 14 13 40 
Rrafien burg 2. oes ete 16 17 17 18 17 41 
IATTGETSON ce. > ceter 12 8 9 10 
MGHTOVE: ke io Denice 11 15 18 18 16 41 
Scaberg Broilers : 
WOW ENSWssoas syed weeds oer Event A—Miss and Out 
( CRENKISES Sia ols oc OOO Oe 1A 4) 1S 3) AiG 36 1lst.—Schwagger—Dundurn. 
VanValkenburg......... LO Ss ab 2 Loe ob 40 2nd.—McRae—Saskatoon. 
SHATOM Gi sry. tirerrveren tee 15 18 19 18 19 41 3rd.—Morrison—Dundurn 
PSAXRL ED me nicis siseeets! «ee 
INVENIEK EC eye ie te oie ta ete iter ce 
MGTIO 600.5 bodoucre LO LS aL Sie elo meld: 44 : 
IICLEW AB BED tele sis, cies cielo seve 13 16 12) 207 is 47 1st.—Sask. Championship—Dundurn, Sask. 
ROC Ta it rol sy chatave obs csysjsniia bcc! s 15 By as 18 (Second year in succession. } 
PROMEraukce; nc eisis ccs cane. 4b 8s 16 13 14 13 17 41 
WOUNBIOVE ino. Sascier t6% 19 15 18 14 15 37 
Kaltenbrunner....... dog Messe BIDS leh. IGN. ile 35 Miss and Out 
Wiebsteres oct cues siete 12 12 13 13 31 1st.—Chezik—North Portal. 
Walken Sits bys <ccsterrele 6 13 9 9 30 2nd.—Griffin—W innipeg. 
NATE OWewaptte tote relets sieve siti va 3rd.—Plummer—Elfros. 
Livi po eres og uicc dae uoooe 14 15 10 14 4th.—Sharon—Regina. 
ME OCDE GY > saiecletears ore a. 
STOOKS: Gy ilesine eet: Team Shoot, 4 Men, 25 Each. 
AGUA 5: SAE, creer ee ee 15 18 14 1 li, 35 Dundurn Morrison 79 
\Gadharny Dre setieieels -.- 16 14 17 16 16 31 Schwagger 
Wisi dell iam rtatestniaeiey Meilieke 
Giambige: so. ear hes ; Pomerauke 
IMIGIN AD) <x cicusea ie wn aeotevete 14 18 18 15 19 Regina Sharon 79 


UOMES icles tee ccue averarete 15 17 16 17 17 31 Scott 
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WATSON SIGHTS 


Our No. 8 is the most beautiful Bead Sight in the world. It is equally 
good for hunting and target. We supply the Bead in 22 K. Gold or pure 
Silver, asabove described. Ineither case the Bead stands out beautifully 
clear while all the rest of the Sight is a dead lusterless black. This offers 
perfect and quick definition. You are thereby enabled to place the little 
bright Bead exactly where you want your bullet to go, whether it be into 
a squirrels ear or the shoulder of a bull moose. The delicate features of 
the Sight are perfectly protected, putting it in a class of its own as an 
all round Sight. The Beads are made in ten different sizes from very 
fine to coarse. Our complete catalogue will show you. 


Watson Front Sight 
No. 8—Pat’d 
Price $2.00 


When a Watson No. 8 Front Sight is mounted on a 
.22 Cal. Rifle it is on to stay. Think of what a lovely 
picture the little bright Bead makes on the ear of a 
prowling cat or the head of a hiding squirrel. 

We make the Bead in this Sight for the .22 fine enough 
that when holding on an English Sparrow you can see 
‘Sparrow’ all around the Bead. 


10 Different Sizes, in Pure White Enamel or 22 K. Gold 


No 6 is designed in perfect outline. It offers the least possible 
chance for catching on branches and the lining of your gun cover; 
in that respeet it reserves your profanity for some other occasion. 
When mounted there is no ugly Sight base projecting on each 
side of the rifle barrel, which presents a most pleasing appearance 
when taking sight. Its entire outline offers the least possible ob- 
struction to the line of vision when viewed down the rifle barrel. 
The thickness of the blade of the Sight harmonizes with the size 
of the Bead in each of the ten different sizes we make. In this 
way we offer you a perfectly proportioned Sight which gives the 
very best results in quick shooting. 


Wa 
Sight No. 8—Pat’d 
Price $2.00 


Watson Front Sight No. 6 
tat Price $1.50 


You can increase the efficiency of your .22 Cal. 
Rifle to a wonderful extent by mounting it with a 
Front Sight in exact proportion to the Rifle. You 
can do this with the Watson Sights and no others. 
This little No. 6 is a beauty. In the small sizes 
you can get the finest open Sight Beads in the World. 


Watson Open Front 


Sight No. 6 
Price $1.50 
PLEASE NOTE The gold used in Wat- ers can truthfully boast, and which will at once 
son Sights is GOLD, appeal to the fellow who appreciates a good thing. 


Pure 24 K. Gold with 2% of Platinum added 
to make it more beautiful and harder. In conse- 
quence of their very high quality they will not take 
ona ean like copper. You know, because you 
have likely had that exyerience with others. 

The White Enamel used in the Watson Sights is 
White, Pure White, and will remain white for 
alltime. It will not turn yellow as bone or ivory 
sights do. 


The above are claims of which no other sight mak- 


The Watson Firearm Sights Ltd., 


Our No. 2 Front Sight for fine Target shooting made 
on a solid or windgauge base is a world beater. We 
make for it Seven different Discs which afford Eleven 
different methods of a pl For changeable and 
poor light there is no other Target Sight in its class. 
Send for our pomplete and splendid 56 page pacalee 
before you begin fussing over your Rifles for the Fal 
hunt or for Turkey watches. It will show you that in 
Front and Rear Sights for Target and Hunting, and 
— gue new patent Eye-Cups we have the best 
on Earth. 


Dept. A, Niagara Falls, Canada 
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PoGkessraress pices k a>. 10 16 14° S10 5) 31 Raffenburg 
ATIC LE WSic ieee ater: See 10 11 16 11 13 : Williams 
|B ol the (egal Ch ae ae eee ic 17 aye aril) 16 15 Drinkwater Younglove = (A) 
LD Yoder lh. et nc ROCA aic.c 9 10 11 16 15 Kaltenbrunner 
1D iit Sah ae Aro ob O 13 13 14 12 14 35 Gilroy 
Steeles fer «-1 + siteeuie are 11 8 12 4 . Anderson 
1a) eae See aS Fao 16 14 18 15 Swift Current Jamieson 69 
McDonald 1.552) sere tlie aa Nicholson 
IANGErSOD. ee aerate 14 12 15 13 17 36 Jolson 

ook 


Red Deer Gun Club Tournament. . 
The Registered Tournament of the Red Deer Gun Club took place on July Ist. The Club were favored with 
excellent weather for the first time in years. The result in the team shoot 74-75, for five men, is pretty hard to beat; 
and the result of the shoot-off for high amateur average (one bird missed in 40 targets) gives an indication of the 
keen competition for high place. The attendance was not so high as in former years. 


Number of Targets 20 20 20 15 20 20 20 20 20 E 
A W.. Woodworth: 2-0 5.02. on 19 19 18 18 lig 19 20 20 160 150 
BG SGehlanigany eps.) teed ha ee tate 17 19 17 20 18 18 19 19 160 147 
FRO Mack aye = scme fete eee 19 17 19 20 19 20 19 18 160 151 
EW LV SULLON Se otink we incense 19 18 17 ivi 18 19 14 15 160 137 
EHS) SEA NLC AGE Fao 5 etn ey Foner 18 18 20 17 20 17 20 20 160 150 
GAM: Gowderoye 2220. eee. 20 20 20 19 18 20 20 19 160 | 156 
is JeaCrabDSiaaer. screw crsrrcyne ee 19 19 il7/ 19 20 20 20 18 160 152 
Wu AcsMMichaely sr sao cress ethene chee il7¢ 16 15 16 20 20 13 15 160 132 
BS TERK Ostian Stak onc, © seraeerre ie ees 20 20 16 18 18 20 20 19 160 151 
Gaynor aan eo core anion 19 18 18 19 19 19 19 20 160 151 
Wim OSDORNe Soka ate sagen tee ee 17 18 19 18 19 19 19 18 160 147 
ERP UIMORTIS MAS ce ce co oon fee 20 20 20 20 7) 20 20 20 160 157 
ESB evOnnsomteoite «cece Lames 17 13 18 17 18 18 18 18 160 137 
epee COMOV EDN Gees ease nine os 16 19 18 18 17 17 19 17 160 141 
Wesblolmestcc ne et oe eee 17 20 16 18 19 16 17 20 160 143 
GaSe Gollier Arena Doves 14 15 17 12 18 16 120 92 
Wi wwlorse ee ee ee bee on aes 18 20 20 17 20 20 18 20 160 153 
1 Bt Bis ( GR o Waa sit oe SRE ROR ROR 16 12 40 28 
DP) iGoarland ics ee yoke sities weve s 18 14 18 60 50 
PWabeckmare ee. ters Mee eet 18 16 19 17 iyi 19 17 15 160 138 
Wee Pe bbe tai nie caesar es oe iL) 18 18 19 18 18 18 19 160 145 
Ee barisstellbgrs scenes see item esc 19 19 19 17 19 20 18 tS 160 146 
Wirt LOCSEIce errs = als Senter « sttoeeaee 15 16 15 : 60 46 
CADAGoepelar sk a 17 ilv/ 18 18 18 1 Wf 18 18 160 141 


Ae eee inand ete n= week ho rama re ells 17 13 16 15 
High Amateur Average—Shot off between G. M. Cowderoy and D. A. Hines 20 birds to each man. First shoot- 
off resulted in a tie, both going 20 straight. The second 20 birds Cowderoy dropped his first bird, the balance being 
straight in both cases, Hines won out, Long Run won by H. J. Crabbs with 92 straight. Professional Trophy won 
by F. Morris with 157-160. Dominion Cartridge Coy’s trophy won by D. A. Smith with 151-160. 
20 20 15 20 20. 20 20 2 


_ 
5 
) 


Number of Targets 20 
FG AKODIMSONS 1s ae Cee eee 20 16 19 19 19 15 19 18 160 145 
Wee cluarenss inoue vce 20 19 18 20 20 19 20 17 160 153 
INSMBISHOP Se sey ek we esaeehn Aare ete hie 19 19 18 20 18 20 19 19 160 12 
PIP IVIGttleye mS Ssiseacc teen sete 17 16 15 15 17 20 17 19 160 136 
ise A ROLMID SOM... 2 Seen Rstrnt 17 19 18 19 19 20 19 19 160 150 
eM Ola eee si 1s Cate Noten oe 20 18 19 17 17 18 17 17 160 143 
DavVickfeess: = 2) Gli SP yeas 17 20 16 20 19 19 19 17 160 147 
RPSBOWEN eer. oc. oe Oot eee 16 13 18 17 19 19 20 19 160 141 
NUE bs Bsa Pen Kal 8 Lea ee Re a NR wr 14 16 17 18 13 14 15 140 107 
GESDeEISi here tess. ose tt ney 18 18 14 15 19 17 20 19 160 140 
Dis Eim@srs sence + Sack ae nee 20 19 20 19 20 20 18 20 160 156 
Ge STOEtN 1 c: 3 Pets ees see 18 20 19 20 19 7 19 18 160 150 
ranks Olan teges:. cis arin 18 16 19 19 19 20 15 11 160 137 
CoE INTO. i. cyigeioigs 6a a aA gic 18 18 19 M7. 17 20 18 18 160 145 
GE FIGISS AG eeeeees «comes eer Pe 17 18 16 15 18 18 19 16 160 137 
Orel fae!) Sia 5 a 15 14 40 29 
INXS: SQUSD ASTCGT 5 ee deer SBS bos Ot 19 17 18 18 19 17 18 17 160 143 
SEW DENG aes (so dint a odobperccoe 14 18 17 12 17 16 19 17 160 130 
(Geral ds ave raerayeisetess ie oe eee 17 14 20 17 16 19 1 Y7/ 17 160 137 
(CaSEANETON. cnc comes uOOD REDO ES oc 14 16 10 60 40 
PaMiiGl Sten ab oe dumps IO aon ee 18 13 18 18 16 18 16 13 160 130 
Wohin laxtoieae ee ticnc . cco Moe 18 19 20 18 19 19 19 17 160 149 
Uo Vie am pieliears ne cresyaiks =< «/c ahe 17 12 18 19 18 Lz 15 140 116 
Divi: Sunil 2.5 po bg seo an Joep oO. 19 19 19 16 20 19 19 20 160 151 
ENV eid Diksrteriets me stars no abet se 16 18 19 15 14 19 17 18 160 136 
s : Result of Team Shoot—(15 birds to each man) 

_ Coronation Red Deer , e Calgary ’ Northern Club Greater Edmonton 
ELATIOS Petes ies are perads 14’  \Plaxtonen isc om Robmsone ese) 13” (Gowderoy,--—-., 4 14° Pollard! ee oss 14 
ShlontoeAs Gera aig 15 onde aa AS Weliarenieeoer ote Grabbs sh] 2 ee 15°. McAfee pan -eee 14 
IDS os7) SSP eee 13. Stephenson ..... To) Bishop ocean eee 1 eMiores: Fae pack 15) Wiadell pce eee 14 
Lissack Sie ae ae aye Ssysceld VSG ERS oleic 12 ~ Mottley @24.t05- iS SOstiiiy. ares ee 15 Speers seas 
INIKCOHearare ses. ays. 8 U3). Kenipys. deni L3)) Simpson ans ee AS gpur loness A a ee ces = 15.- Johnston! “4.52 13 

70 71 70 od. 
*Professionals. ‘ ie RE 


‘ : Calgary Gun Club Tournament. 

; Under the auspices of the Calgary Gun Club, the annual tournament opened at the traps the morning of July 
2nd, and continued through the day. There were forty-five entries for the event, and throughout the day the scores 
were up to the average. ‘There were two or three of the well known trap men who fell down, but others sprang the 
surprise on the rest, and turned in some really good scores. The weather was fine for the men. it was very warm 
and only for a short time did the wind give the men any trouble. Outside of this short time the pirds were perfect. 

One of the features of the meet was the good entry list, and the officials of the local club were very"much pleased 
on account of it. There were quite a few spectators to watch the work at the traps. : 


There were seven professionals shooting, and one of them, Eddie Meade, of the Remington Arms Co. was hi 
gun the first day, his score being 199 out of a possible 210. “Dad” Hines was second with a total of 198. re 4 t 
Cowderoy, of Edmonton was third man with 197. There were several other very highscores following closely. The (*) 
opposite the names on the list are professionals, all these men representing some of the companies. 


There were eleven events during the day’s shoot, but two did not finish until the second day. Thes 
Alberta championship and the handicap, emblematic of the championship of the northwest events Wass pee, 


ws 
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€\ Reload 
Your 


Shells 


The .32-40 High Power factory cartridges sell for 
$34.20 net per thousand. By reloading the same 
shells with factory primers, factory bullets and the 
same powder charge, your expense is $13.46; 


You save $20.74 on 1000 cartridges. 


The .32-40 low power smokeless factory cartridges 
cost $28.80 per thousand; when you reload, your 
expense is only $11.31, making a saving of $17.49. 
Factory .32-40 smokeless short range cartridges cost 
$25.20 per thousand; by reloading your shells, they 
cost you only $7.65 per thousand. Make your own 
bullets and you have 1000 short range cartridges 
for $3.80. 


You wouldn’t throw away your pipe after smoking 
it once; you waste money if you throw away your 
expensive high-grade shells without reloading. 

FREE—The Ideal Hand Book tells all about the 
tools and methods for reloading all standard rifle, 


pistol and shotgun ammunition; lo) pages of prac- 
tical information for shooters. Mauled free to any 


shooter interested enough to send three stamps 
postage to 


The Marlin Firearms Co. 


New Haven, Conn. 


67 Willow Street 


po hee 


OUBLE the 


pleasures of your 
| fall hunting and 
| fishing trips by letting 
a Caille Portable Boat 
Motor doall the rowing. 


New Caille Silencer— “= 
which so deadens the : 

noise that you can sneak up within easy 
range, without disturbing the birds. The 


‘Boat PFroror 


can beinstantly attached by turning twothumb § 
P_. serews and is adjustable to any angle or 
depth of stern. Runs 7 to 9 miles an hour 
orslow enough totroll. Develops 2h.p. 
Weighs 55 lbs. Steers with our patented 
L— folding rudder. Runs in saltor fresh 
water. Furnished with battery or mnag- 

\ netoignition. Mufileror silencerfuar- 
nished as desired. Send for catalog. 


We Alco Build 
Marine motors from 2 to 20h-p. Ifinterested, 
also ask for our Marine Motor B.ue Book. 


The Caille @ Perfection Mc Motor Company 
gest Builders of 
= so Cycle Marine Mot 


4416 Caille St., Detroit, "Michigan 4 
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Matlin 


.22 PUMP ACTION 
REPEATING RIFLE 
It’s the hardest-hitting 
and most accurate rifle 
for rabbits, squirrels, 
hawks, crows — for 
all small game and 

target shooting. 


HE deep Ballard target 
rifling is the reason — it 
develops maximum power 
and adds years tothe rifle’s 


it Ack asaboutBellard / 


Model 20 


Octagon Barrel 


$11.50 
Model 29 


Round Barrel 
Plain Finish 


$9.25 


rifling. 


Equipped with 
splendid sights; 
shoots with guar- 
anteed accuracy. 
15 shots at one 
loading. Model 20 
with Full Maga- 


zine, 25 shots. 


Otherequally important | 
advantages, too, make 
the Harlin the most F 
desirableofallrepeat- /@iM 
ing rifles. f 


Has fewer and 
stronger parts than 
any other repeater. 
Simple to clean. 


Takes ied easily. You 
can look through the barrel 
—it cleans from both ends. 


Handles all .22 long, .22 short 
and .22 long rifle cartridges 
wi-hout adjustment. 

Solid Steel Top protects your 
face and eyesagainst injury from 
defective cartridges, from shells, 
powder and gases. 

Side ejection throws shells away 
to the side — never up across 
your line of sight. 


Send 3c PaSlaee for gun cata- 
log,showing allthe Warlin Re- 
peaters, Rifles and Shotguns 


Lhe Marlin Firearms C., 


67 Willow Street, New Haven, Conn. 
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The first was a fifty bird event, and the first twenty-five were shot the first day. The second was a hundred bird 
event, and fifty were shot the first day. . eoe ; : 

One of the features of the first day’s shooting was the form shown by Archie Bishop, Archie being the holder 
of the Alberta championship, and recognized as one of the best shots in western Canada. However, for most of the 
time Archie was away off color, as his scores will show. He fell down in some of the early events, but came back to 
his form later when the handicap was pane shot off. ‘ ne : 2 

For the first day the leader in the Alberta championship was H. Pilling, of Lethbridge, who broke a straight 
twenty-five birds. Two men tied with twenty-four for second. In the handicap event G. Short, of Coronation led 
with 48 out of 50. Archie Bishop and H. A. Simpson tied for second with 47. Three men followed with 46. Pete 
Bowen, of Edmonton; G. M. Cowderoy, of Edmonton, and Ben McLaren, of Calgary, being the three. The prof- 
fessionals were not included in this event. ‘ : : 

The first day of the meet was a very successful one, and went off withouta hitch. The officials of the meet are 


to be heartily congratulated upon their success in handling affairs. 

1 2, 3 4 5 6 7 8 ORR OMe ait 12 Shot at- Score 
GaMiuGowderoy, ..c2. 14), 214.) olde 1a 23a A 15: So Oa 2a 22 210 197 
Heys Grabs 75222. 1A Sea Seem pee 4a 5 1A At eee Ly, 210 193 
W.A. Michael ...... bye ew ali 120 23s el Ot at LOpsealil 13> 21S 222 210 169 
10 pu) ON OS SS ap > he ij eke Poa Ra ibys Pal 15205: SS ol bebe 5 teas soe. 210 196 
Gee Bark Geos sence. 12ewt one tae 1A, 222. A NA a ee OS eg 210 192 
R.J. Robinson ...... 13> 31 M1 428205914 13a 12) els A220 ee 210 176 
W.B. McLaren ..... fp eid A eA eS a oer bla tote OAS ely, 210 190 
IASBISbOD. .. sete fice 15 2145 it Mii 2ee 1s: SS. 10". a1 SPA PN os} 210 179 
HSS Motleyia. >... 9 8 Onesie eOs eels. Ow Dt lA 13, velo a2 210 163 
H.A. Simpson ...... Ur 15h els sees 14a eA 13 ae 2 24 210 191 
TePollard:\.\se sectors: 1S elo velour ls ek 1A Aeaelioy © oat 15) 23" 922 210 187 
DIMcATEe: Beis eis 13) salle ee Si Sees Se Aare LA = ~s 135 118 
PsBowenll >. 2s scceue 15 DS Fee ceetloee el ope A et eS 2 1 a 2224 210 192 
W.H. Waddell ..... TS SS 1OF st 13 £3 11 14 ot 1031359 207 2k 185 147 
G. eae a ORR Oboe 14 9... 15 5-14 nis 9 11 Mes Be we ne a 95 67 
Wa yAa Morse © .0.°54.57. Leese be lon ec ew Ae hos Oe A $6 160 142 
H.E. Johnson.:...... Bye Bt. ee TE Bal 11 SOS 4 el3 es 210) eG) ee 22 210 172 
JebaGonover .. 2. see 1A MOM isy eo on 15 11 11 11 13 135 108 
Wok Green’ =< /sc\ee VASA 5 er 2 2 20 C0 ints |) eRe Ve ara U3) 9 169 130 
105 LAG Ee SA ioe 5 isle sea Ut Oi Olt Li oe id) ols oe l2e 2024 210 176 
2 ean alli eeictete ste 11 LOnereatT 11 ies 120 105d Ti 20LeR22 185 139 
PAO WiALSOMIni i. ccs cues La LA ee e201 Os 12 I 160 129 
W.R. Woods ....... 14 Se 3 ls a Od py = GI Ses 160 126 
HAG; Karnopp’ <= ..:.: 12 1A el 3S oc One oe eS eo oho lO 20) 2 210 177 
ara ACques (inc ce 14° 17 14 10 ots Ths} VS oy ene Be IS A) a ke) 185 155 
Be Pstel mice. tren cejo ieee V5es Sop Sew ee eel a eee el Sy a gt 160 140 
SPO MIOLLIS isiceenes seo Lone “WS ee lowell aera el oe elo dtd eae 210 190 
(Seis (Crtiiine san qage 13 OPS 4 AA 238 rels 13 AS alt 140 122 
*W.Beckman ...... 12 et 15m ls Geel Ore td 10; 3 1) ee ae i 210 174 
GB? Parker. 2.7.'. 30); 1201082010" 9-13 A 12 TAY Goal 110 82 
*A. W. Woodworth 14 A Se Set 5 eae Ad Be A a ela 210 196 
*C. L. Flanigan ..... 14a Se oa oe lO A AA eC BZ 210 192 
ARAM Kayisecrecvclices 14 pal 5 AS a eS ed As PS bn) 2 S248 20 210 191 
*W. He Sutton”... ..- 14d 14. 2413) 4223) 13) 13 le 14s 13) 22) 20 210 190 
FE Meade Uses. «. ste ote 152 So oel4: 5 be 24 IS. TA Sele el hee ele 210 199 
AWB stattord. \... 5% SST IPAS al Bye eee PAS IB is SGT 14S lS 160 140 
eh Jo Cnt A oe aipemeaaes Lad D2geeel 2 20 8 14 ak aiey als 160 129 
Its 13, Wi Seep oen noe 6 11 GY al il 9 Seed i XO, 160 99 
GaGlenistersss-n).-.- = 13 Chara (ORE yee ih 13 1S elle dlom ts 160 130 
GMP ielaictnie.s: 1 Dp ay Smee el tee DOM ial aT ree be a tal! 160 135 
DS Davies) ..5 06.20). oe 5 ore 23 Sela Toba ee ears el Ae eee alonee 210 198 
Gey SHORE ee Sap. ISS AS ert 14 24 be 12 MA Ae 210 188 
F2Dulon’ 3). och ee fie ave asl ae 4 ei ie Artes Ps Sie Sela a 53 160 139 
Ge Nichols 5.5.2.4 - 12 13 13 11 19 12 13 13 13 14 160 133 
We Pettett reer). 14 14 14 13 19 13 15 15 15 11 160 143 

*Professional. 


The feature of the second day’s shooting was the winning of the two championships. The first was the Alberta 
Championship which went to Crabbs, of the Northern Gun Club of Edmonton. This title was held by Archie 
Behoe last year and he was down a few birds on his first day’s shooting and consequently it cut him out of the 

onors. 

However, in the second half of the handicap, a hundred bird event for the championship of the Northwest, 
Archie showed rare form and won the event with ascore of 96. He broke 49 out of his last 50 birds, getting a straight 
on trap number two. He shot splendidly throughout the day and well deserved the very coveted honor. 

Eddie Meade won the twenty-five bird race for professionals, breaking a straight. Three tied with 23. / 

The scores for July 3rd were as follows. (Event number five is the second half of the Alberta Championship, 
and event number eleven and twelve is the Second half of the Northwest championship. Event number eight is only 
a professional event ). pao acores are marked (*) in the figures. 

3 4 5 6 


8 9 10 11 12 Total 

COWEROVA> see) ee icles ts. 15 14 15 14 24 15 15 — 15 14 21 22 195 
CLADDSH erie ye eisl tar ctts 15 13 15 15 25 14 14 — 15 10 20 18 195 
WVITCH ACIS) seis it shes ciate. 11 14 13 13 24 11 12 —_— 10 11 20 19 195 
(Gh §. 8 PaO A DOOD e Dee 14 13 15 15 24 15 15 — 14 15 22 25 195 
LTS ee Serie ota aoe 15 14 15 14 25 15 14 — 12 13 19 22, 195 
FRObINSONne <a eee 14 15 14 12 24 10 13 —_— 15 14 21 21 195 
IVI GISE TEM cWrastaysisehessys 0-2 15 13 14 15 25 15 14 —_ 15 14 24 20 195 
IS ISHOD EE Prete eek '- «cs 14 13 14 14 24 12 15 — 13 14 24 Zo 195 
WIOCLEW a ytteri sc iene lciels 12 12 11 11 21 12 11 — 14 12 19 23 195 
SIMPSON se eis sis Pesos 12 14 14 12 25 15 14 —_— 14 12 19 20 195 
TAIN CSe sie eestsiene pe 15 13 13 13 24 15 13 —_ 13 14 24 21 195 
SHORE Ae tieoios mea elses «fe 15 14 11 12 23 15 13 —_— 5: 11 21 18 195 
Dilloniesergrt sacar irs 13 12 12 12 23 13 12 —_— 10 13 19 170 
INDOROIS: soitcasrus Pose ote 11 14 14 10 18 12 9 — 13 7 — — 145 
Pettetto arantrectrea cbse 11 13 15 13 — 15 14 — 15 14 = = 120 
*Woodworth.......... 14 13 15 13 24 14 14 23 13 13 24 22 220 
AMEE CET S Sole ogi. 15 13 15 15 24 13 15 21 14 14 24 19 220 
TIMICICAV eet =. ee 15 LS 13 13 24 14 14 23 14 14 25 23 220 
SS ULL One cs ie tees 15 12 13 14 22 14 13 21 13 12 19 18 220 
SWIGAGCE We ot calito eae 15 14 15 15 23 13 15 25 15 12 21 19 220 
IMT OEES Dos at) Seidl Tete a tiwks 14 15 13 14 24 14 15 — 15 14 — = 120 
WOUNSTOM a7. . ec eae 12 12 13 12 18 — a ty 
IVIAESIVING spots anc) 5% « Ayerttant « 12 9 13 12 23 11 13 — 12 11 19 — 170 
TEEN aerate tefarcseys esiaveraess 13 12 14 10 21 12 14 —_ 14 14 20 19 195 
Jeti oii Aas Se oe 9 11 12 9 19 12 14 — 12 13 — = 145 
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si 
m REAL GUN. 


L. C. Smith New Designs 
With Hunter One Trigger 


FOR TRAP AND FIELD with the characteristics of the thoroughbred written 
allover it. This means it will win. Kindly let us mail you our new Cata- 
logue showing perfect illustrations and descriptions of all grades. 

Prices from $35.00 to $1300.00. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


THE HUNTER ARMS COMPANY - — 29 Hubbard St., FULTON, N. Y. 


BALLI 


“Smokeless 
‘Powder 


Means a bigger score for the average shot. 
whether at the traps or in the field, ‘because of 
its absolute uniformity. It makes for ‘The 
Smile of Satisfaction.” 


« BALLISTITE is considered the ‘fastest’? pow- 
der ever put into shells. It is a ‘‘dense’’, water- 
proof powder of high velocity, yet gives lower 
breech pressure than any other made. 


NEW EMPIRE (Bulk)—In demand among 
those who prefer an easy load. 


To be had in any shell 
loaded in Caiiada. 
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Estell _ 
*Morris 
*W hite 
*Beckman 


Church 


Bowen 
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Bape 3) 10 14 15 25 14 14 = 14 11 
Distt swe 13 14 14 24 15 14 20 13~- 14 
See ec 3) 14 15 15 24 14 13 23 14 15 
Ba cca 3) 12 14: 13 21 12 14 17 12 12 
dos, oko 14 12 13 20 9 9 = 11 14 
woavet OLE 14 13 13 21 12 11 = 13 15 
oie Peels 15 14 10 19 12 — = 14 13 
Seeks | 4 12 13 15 19 14 = = 10 13 
jek te 12 11 14 13 13 12 — 9 12 
shan slo 11 10 9 24 13 13 = 13 11 
10 15 10 14 — Sw oll — 13 == 
14 14 13 12 == = = = — — 
13 11 13 7 — = = = 10 — 
10 8 ue = = 13 = 11 == 
15 14 15 12 23 12 15 = 12 = 
15 13 13 11 19 12 13 = 14 = 
13 13 10 9 — — — — — — 
14 15 14 13 23 1 14 = 14 = 


*—Professional. 


The following scores erg nade at the shoot of the ab 


Number of Targets 
Al. Field 
C. A. Porter 
AST ABOCE!!. 1 tc isi 
CrmViclbean tras. cats 1 
H. W. Maynard ... 
*C. L. Burch 
L. B. Stokes 
*H. H. Rickleson . 
A. Evans 
J. Shields 
+E. Gt While... .> 
Jy Ga Barber. «\v.% 


A. Macdonell ..... 
W. A. Sturdy 
WA. Foote... -.: .. 


124518 Weioys Pos ee ae 
M.Crawford...-... 
D. J. McDonald 
*C. E. Mink 
Rice Weyer ..)) sn. 
| D. Hamilton 
M. Toll 


Yale Kootenay Trap Shooting League. 
ove League at Kamloops, B. C. 

15 {Selo 15 Hay! as 15 

5 15 15 gi ee Gs 15 15 


15 15 

1st Day 12 7 7 14 9 9 10 12 10 135 #90 
2nd Day 10 12 12 12 12 15 13 13 13 112 
Ist Day 12 14 14 14 15 12 12 11 12 116 
2nd0Day 13 15 15 13 15 14 14 15 15 129 
Ist Day 10 11 12 10 12 9 7 9 7 87 
2nd Day 13 13 10 15 14 Pe 12 12 12 133 
Ist,Day 12 15 12 15 14 14 13 13 13° 121 
2nd Day 9 11 14 12 14 13 14 13 15 ay Us) 
Ist Day 10 11 11 13 14 12 13 9 11 104 
2nd Day 12 14 11 13 13 13 11 14 14 115 
Ist Day 15 15 15 12 15 13 11 11 12 119 
2nd Day 11 15 12 13 15 14 14 14 14 120 
Ist Day 13 13 13 14 15 13 11 il 13 116 
2nd Day 15 14 12 13 15 10 12 12 13 116 
lst Day 13 13 14 15 11 13 10 «14 8 111 
2nd Day 13 13 13 13 13 8 15 15 15 118 
Ist Day 15 15 15 14 13 15 13 12 12 124 
2nd Day 15 14 14 14 14 13 14 14 15 127 
Ist Day 11 14 10 11 11 11 9 11 9 O7 
2nd Day 11 14 13 11 11 12 1210 11 105 
Mist axel 15 13 15 14 14 12 13 15 126 
2nd Day 14 15 15 14 14 15 14 14 14 124 
Ist Day 12 15 14 14 13 12 8 12 10 110 
2nd Day 12 15 13 12 13 15 14 15 13 122 
Ist Day 14 13 12 13 12 12 11 13 14 114 
2nd Day 14 14 15 15 14 14 14 13 15 128 
Ist Day 13 13 13 15 10 14 Ae: 10 13 113 
2nd Day 15 12 13 14 13 14 15 15 14 123 
Ist Day 11 13 10 10 14 12 11 13 13 107 
2nd Day 12 10 14 14 9 13 12 8 11 103 
Ist Day 15 14 14 13 14 11 12 14 13 120 
2nd Day 12 12 13 13 13 12 13 13 14 115 
lst Day 14 14 14 12 12 8 12 10 10 106 
2nd Day 13 14 9 14 DP 11 14 12 14 113 
Ist Day 14 13 13 15 11 7 8 11 9 101 
2nd Day 10 13 11 14 9 10 143 14 108 
Ist Day 10 14 9 14 12 9 13 13 11 105 
2nd Day fl 11 13 9 12 11 11 10 11 99 
..lst Day 12 10 15 11 11 12 10 10 9 100 
2nd Day 14 12 12 14 13 15 13 12 13 118 
Ist Day 12 13 13 15 14 13 4 11 117 
2nd Day 14 12 12 14 13 iS 14 14 14 120 
Ist Day 9 8 8 10 6 10 11 11 10 83 
2ndwDay Le 7 ibe 9 9 12 12 13 10 95 
Ist Day. 7 10 9 8 10 65} some! bt | 8 8 79 
2nd Day 13 11 13 12 11 IB) 15 13 13 114 
Ist Day 11 12 11 11 10 11 12 12 11 101 
2nd Day 1 it? 11 13 13 12 13 14 ~14 113 
-lstDay 8 13 13 14 TAs SOL aS, 8 13 106 


A. G. Thomspon. . 


Revelstoke 71, 


2nd Day 14 12 14 13 12 12 12 5 118 
Team Shoot—20 Target 4 Man to Team for Revelstoke Cup. 


25 23 195 
23:5 oD 220 
— —\s 140 
18: Je ante 
20 195 
—) a= aS 
= 22° Sige 
ee oe 
= 5 ie es 
— aaa 
22 | 0- Serena 
— — 60 
Divgue. < aa 
—- — 90 
—- — 30 
a4: 4 180 
Peart 180 
——9 —— 60 
20 as 


on August 3 and 4. 
Ten Prs. Doubles 
20 Pareey jeans Shoot 


noo 


Vancouver 70, Vernon 69, Armstrong 68, Kamloops No. 1 Team 67, Kamloops No. 2 52. 
¢ 2, 11 10 8 9 13 94 


Ey landa. kien. Ist Day 10 iP ) 1 
. : 2nd Day 8 9 11 11 11 LO" 2: 10) st2 94 
EE. Bustied 4;,°. &. Ist Day 13 14 9 7h 6 6 9 13 6 83 
2nd Day 11 12 8 9 13 9 11 12 5 90 
PACOLEY sare. ccthoicrahets Ist Day 9 13 13 11 10 12 9 13 10 100 
2nd Day 9 LOM eS 11 6p 12 TO ta 12 93 
RS Vic Gal! ters es as Ist Day 14 11 10 8 1 9 5 9 8 83 
y 2nd Day 11 12 11 12 11 11 11 9 13 106 
Hs Byhogie si. < Ist Day 4 12 9 5 9 5 7 6 9 66 
2nd Day 6 6 6 7 iT, 4 5 7 9 57 
Jod7 Garment) nso. Ist Day 10 11 12 10 9 13 13 8 9 95 
2nd Day 9 6. 10 11 9 8 9 11 9 82 
‘eG s Ei ee pe Ist Day 13 13 11 Thy BW 
<i 2nd Day 11 12 10 10 60 43 

| Brak O20 185 Cel ampere ye Ist Day 

2nd Day 14 14 13 15 14 14 15 15 15 129 


_ 
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* Now that the Fall Shooting is about here, | 


who are you going to trust with your many requirements? The Sport- 
ing Goods dealer who knows and has the goods, or the Hardware man 
who makes Sporting Goods a side line. Think it over. Can you find a 
more particular man than the Trapshooter, either Amateur or Profession- 
al? You will have to admit you-cannot. Why have we been honored 
with the sole privilege of supplying the largest Tournaments with am- 
munition? Because we are noted for having the largest stock of Trap 
or live Bird loads this side of the United States. For years we have sup- 
plied the St. Thomas Gun Club which pulls off one of the largest Live 
Bird Shoots in Canada, and is noted for its fine grounds. This requires 
a great assortment of the highest grade Shells, both Canadian and Am- 
erican. We also supply the Canadian Indian Tournament held at 
Niagara-on-the-Lake, where you find both Amateur and Professionals 
from all over the Continent.. We were congratulated on our assortment of shells at this Tourn- 
ament by some of the greatest shots in the world. The Dominion Trap Shooting Association 
held one of the largest and most successful Tournaments at the Canadian Exhibition Grounds, 
Toronto, August 4 to 7, 1914. Not one Shooter was disappointed by not geiting his favorite 
load. We had one of the largest stocks of all the popular loads and powders ever seen at a 
Tournament. Knowing that we have gained the confidence of the Trapshooter, the most par- 
ticular being in the gun world, may we not quote you on what you may require for your Fall 
Hunt? We carry everything from stiff goose or duck loads to a light quail or plover load in 


all gauges. 


EVERYTHING IN CANVAS 
A complete stock of Winchester, Marlin, Sav- 


age, Remington, Stevens and Manlicher Rifles. 

Westley Richards, Greener, Clabrough, Ithaca, 

Fox, Lefever and Parker double guns. Win- THE Ps 
chester, Marlin, Remington and Stevens Fe- 

peaters. Our stock of camping equipment is e@ Limrto 
most complete. We have everything you 

| need. Write for prices. 123 KinG Sr. E., | 
TORONTO. 


THE PARKER GUN | 


We make it reliable. Its friends have made 


it famous. 
Send for Catalogue. > 


PARKER BROS., Meriden, Conn. -¥- Salesrooms, 32 Warren St. 


Resident Agent—A. W. du Bray, P.O. Box 102, San Francisco, Cal. 
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Revelstoke Shoots. 


| The following were the scores at the weekly shoot 


of the Revelstoke Gun Club held July 11th. 
ea Broke. 
7 


H.H. Bichardson .....--+-++-++--s20> 72 
A. J. Macdonell.....---. 202s eee - ses TD) 70 
NAN SHUT Yore oats che c-tel eed hele) =talmisiecakenc roe 75 69 
SG Barbers cai hide ine weir vonene iis 67 
The scores at the Telegraph shoot were: (50 targets ) 
KAMLOOPS 
OTRAS ULL AM cate ae See ehel-aertene, are eneWeusmaned Neuere ucdvastene-ca coe 47 
PETER CI Migete ie: seu ayetinse orsp cle etcl haha ep geresni eta CS eee 45 
INT SG TAWLOLGS 2c aie os <6 cierese eile oiebate lene t egal 42 
134 
REVELSTOKE 
MIE EG) lO meen nike SI na OO. S.b)os Oo Binoy: 48 
ECT Y toe ere Aelane oes eases ohotnaiel aianer eens yc maeht hciehe 48 
BRAT DELS oem, cto loherel one ete bpele la emetereesene ion sneln beac Fhe 46 
142 


No report was received from either Armstrong or 
Vernon. The League shoot was held at Kamloops 
August 3rd and 4th. 

At the Revelstoke shoot on July 25th the scores were: 

50 Targets for the Hercules Medal Handicap 


Macdonell Broke 44 Got 1 Motaleleeee eta 45 
Sturdy ‘4 AS Got 2 6 Ree ee 45 
Barber coe AS Serately =n celaqaicre = asked sons 43 
Foote Te ET Got 2 aoe ee cies Steen ever> 43 
Tremble eS D3 enGot doe ee cere eer os 31 
Weekly Telegraph Shoot 
KAMLOOPS 
Varker ae ere eco arstaeo thes ote os are veel reeneretap ers 44 
ING raslayTel Gli ae Geena obo Oem in Tob. bids or 60/6 41 
(CRED Ia epee BBO aOR ERE SUDe eT ToD OND cmon 37 
122 
ARMSTRONG 
Pau tle eae ae no Dios Oinioiean ma Oi 0 HaCaT do. hon 47 
Salo bs Ba OS 8 oad seerniane ciocre.cn por Some saaag 3 47 
A Ta(OS La) odo Cae PE ER RRERE, SIS oto ONS Fea QO OO 43 
137 
REVELSTOKE 
SUFI os de os aed ben emeaeia eb Ooms e 6a ac 46 
Wiacdonelluatrs seve iias Geol ora o:ds-b loTeuep ame ceaegeveR sens ene 44 
TERT SYD Ghee Ee ROSS TO RIS RIA ee OO TENE DAOMIT OLS 43 
133 


G. Vance, Winner of the Grand Canadia 
Handicap at the D. of C. Tournament ga 
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The NEW LYMAN 


AZ TV.) sight Designed Especially 
for the New REMINGTON 


.22 Automatic Rifle —Model 16 


Have your dealer get this 
new Lyman Sight for you or 
send your order direct. Ship- 
ment made same day order 
is received. 

If you want to know why 
you miss shots at times, send 
now for a free copy of 
the new Lyman cat- 
alog. 

Itnotonly shows the 
complete line of Ly- 
man Sights, but con- 
tains a number of in- 
teresting and valuable 
articles by expert 
shooters. 


Price $3.00 
With cup disc $3.50 


JE Before you forget, write now for 
the free new 1914 Lyman Catalog. 


No.3Ivory Bead 


THE LYMAN GUN SIGHT 
CORPORATION 


Dept. C, Middlefield, Conn. 


Springwood Gun Club 
On London’s Civic holiday the Springwood Gun club 
held a shoot at which the weather conditions were 
perfect, though the attendance was rather small on 
account of the many other attractions. Some splendid 
scores were made. The following are the scores, the 
first four being prize winners: 
Ss Br. “die Ttle 


Parker 60 58 59 

Davis 60 54 3 57 

McCausland 60 53 4 57 

Simcox 60 53 3 56 

*Day 60 58 0 58 

Roddick 60 26 10 36 
*Professional. 


aD Preston Gun Club. 

The Civic holiday shoot of the Preston Gun club was 
held on August 3rd at the traps overlooking the river. 
Some exceptional scores were made. Sherwood was 
high man with 66 broke to his credit; Pickering second 
with 59 broke, and Cowan third with 57 up. On the 50 
birds flying, Waper and Leirsch were a tie for first place 
with 45 birds each broke; G. Sachs second with 43, and 
C. Sachs third with 40. Following is a summary of the 
75 and 50 birds from the traps at unknown angles: 
Shot at Broke. 

75 59 


Eichesne Bd oath alts aru CROC OIC eR et OKC 

SC EO REECE CNG CRARONDICIORET C 

CTR cias ZOLNG Ale Olan eecktto OIC DIO GeOTRO OOOAL a 36 
TES nEb Ta ig EAT eee ROMO ORIG Ac Lucey Cor OEI Oe 75 56 
GMS ACS ay ernie Beem olobaie elstenteal deen 50 40 
WaAPer 2... ee eee e cette eee e cece ees 50 45 
Ire br b Bee OA OU OO EGO OGL Oot 50 45 
(@. GEIS AS bo dodco edad doumooOdoUG 50 43 


ae dileon bus Gun clah Shoot. 

The annua ournament under the auspices of 
Tillsonburg Gun Club took place on Tareas, ona 
Wednesday, July 14 and 15, and was a most gratifying 
success. Some of the crack shots of the province parti- 
cipated. W. Hart of Dresden won the honors, with J. 
Jennings of Todmorden second and Ed. Sturt of 
Hamilton third. The scores were as follows: 


5 776 (TI. 


Events 1 2 4 P 
15 20 20—100 


3 
No; of birds), lp) 15) 15 
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\ \N 


} ! 
is All 


WS 
EST«STRFE 


“if . 
Oe TOBACCO on 


When I go for 


moose or trout— 


/ GO When I take a 
wm tramp about 


Silent woods, in 
moonlight gleam, 


I always smoke 
FOREST and STREAM. 


Di eee oe 15 13 14 14 17 ‘18— 91 
Sturt 2 oer ee oe 14°15 14 14 17 19— 93 
eRPEDNINGES ws ees 15 15 21 “13 18 ~20— 92 
Brad erick s.o5 sos. fe oe 14. V5) “V5 13 7 18 — 192 
TESS Walker \ i... Src 13. 22138 TA 1b 20=— "88 
im Smiths- foe... 20's sate 13> 15) ta 8) 5 — 86 
AGE ISheD 2's fessn ss oe 1A ie tS Sb oly to. oo 
Wetdart.- tse can cs waite 14. 14 (14 15°20 ~20— 97 
Kea surnbulle aso. 15 AD aS Loe tS ko ——.92. 
13%] DP gears © Ge eee 1h 12) Weal A720 si 
PRRONES meet sera os 12. 14°13 . 13) -16" "18— 86 
Gammage ........- 13) Id 13), 14> T7519 — "89 
Wea Uhorold.)*...°5 % 12040 Dh “be 19S — <93 
AS em aylor. -< Sicrt 14 14 13 14 17 18— 90 
SaGalbraith . «... . 25. 13) 2 14 S15. 20" (20—— 94: 
NSS IOWED (coe ste aie 12 Sore lA esl 6 8 
De Sat biee a see 14°14 13: 13 19° -£7— 90 
AR Moacre ts... Go ec% 10 13 9 10 12 14— 68 
GiiG. Vanees ¢.eix ob 13°° 15 14 ~13. 20 18— 93 
WeGsPow see ees 12 12 12°73 19 18— 86 
T. W. R. Taylor 12) Aa 1 3 19) 2 18— 90 
Vance”... atk hee OS oe 129 A eS 
1 BUN Rese Relea ae mia 13 15 14 #14 #18 18— 92 
HaPayne: ssc VA -15>- Tt S13 13 15 — vs 
P. W: Pearson ...... 13: 13 13 (14-918 .48—*89 
INE Gane yin. i. sree 10% 125-901 sibs 15e516—79 
SIVIOLE 3 <.ee eves 9-59) 12> eG ed 
(C21 2 fil ea aaa 8 S10) 7 3) Sz 
Warster >) <o.2.6 ee. tate oie 18— 18 
Wars taple:. ati. 6 2 nck: 13— 13 
Second Day : 

Shot at Hit 
GsDunk(prof) 2365005 Se ee 200 165 
RAPS GUILD: Poo crete cierto cee ee 200 187 
PNBPV ENDINGS 25 sect) at cae aca 200 187 
REVS TOGELICK pty ss.) wee eee 200 182 
BPESSEW alkets cc Guise. oc eee ee 200 165 
rth: ms oot cco. ee eee 200 171 
{Xs TRVGI V2 Sa ORCS OOO a? capes aeee JE 200 173 
WaT ant. ccstieee 3.8 on hss x... Ree ee ee 200 192 
AAG Curnbullcs.ch. 2 5 ee eee 200 159 
ReaD ay. (proteackrs ss 2 hor ak eee 200 167 
AER LONCS ference cs ore eo oe eee ee 200 168 
GAG AMM Agee cetiserstl  ee Oe ee 200 184 
Wie horoldigayeccsoe es ee. eee 200 182 
ime avyloine ace Mpa tee: "ol. Cee 200 173 
AS Gal bravtheades sees ty Bees a 200 185 
aU NAIIGE ENS Nee cht fey ects cel Reape tees ft 200 180 
INVER GE OW. “Free Natt are iets Ss ete 200 159 
TP Saeco eeet eaee ee a ee 2 El 200 171 
WerGrvicGan 935 at Sse | Bie ae 200 157 
Wer Cissel Gay! o-See a S88 2 de ee 200 104 
Weak ylor ots eee oe he 8S ee 165 144 
PAW eERS neayON «7 Sept ac Stee "ea wie 200 173 
BER VATICE tecAcieRey vile oe Ae ee ae 200 182 
AYE cae RAe : . sche 2 oe ene ee 200 166 
G. W. Tillson 200 161 
J.W. Watson 500 171 
Pee ASMEOM ee 1a oF oo it, ee 200 150 
E. Lynburner 150 101 
IP Aee) ES ACES) cae): cts ar a . angen 200 180 
Sig LOAEIIS TS 1 ees eee RS eerraee h es 200 170 
BVGen err er sya ee ke a ae 30 19 
a DOtorn eres, ek hy, Pet ue 30 20 
AN SBD Ge Bt ae ee eam ee aR ei 60 A7 
[E4. LEAS AI ALS ee ce aan Ie a eh eee sipieve 30 24 
RRA AVIOS WT fens sehen) oes ee 60 46 
Gino are oh oe en Oe eee 60 34 
LOSE ieee tas ae eee oe Ne 60 SY 


Hamilton Gun Club. 

At the Hamilton Gun Club on Saturday, July 25th, 
the members indulged in a programme of practice 
events in preparation for the Dominion shoot, which 
opened in Toronto on Aug. 4. 

In a twenty-five bird handicap M. Hunsberry, of 
Jordan, put on 24 from 19 yards and took down the 
silver spoon. N. Long gave him a good run with 23. - 

_ Nelson Long was in fine form throughout and had the 
high total for the afternoon of 84 out of 90.: H. W. 
Hunsberry, with 60 out of 75, were right close up. W. 
Wark and M. Goodale did some good work, getting 41 
out of 45 and 135 out of 150, respectively. 

G. Dunk, the Dominion representative, was on hand 
to pay his annual visit, and was a welcome visitor. 

The scores were: 
Shot at Broke. 

50 38 


Greve Dunk tone skye tee, co on 115 99 
WaWark 032 3 ae a ee OT 41 
PA IGeN ON) yeni eee Ee Rte Se 75 D5 
eee) 2G) IN Greys ota) semen Lak ck NS cr! 100 65 
VIN GOOGaIE: nnd cs SO re ACH 150 135 
MPR cB arnes, iota 2: SN ee oe oe 115 100 
[ite CE a Oo a, 252). get a 115 91 
BW. IE tuns beiryje% ph. Sen 65 60 
CEES LGU ee eh Bee re ee a 50 29 
1, DAC Ts 3 Se eee are ee Ae Be 55 41 


pane t ary es $5 

\ ms a e é 
DikKonkle.c..... Seep eee cee 75 52 
EES Rem bes bi. ee eae ee 40 27. 
INS DON? S.. . acne Set beer thee oaks 90 . 84 
AMBates oc-sceeo. cote seo See 100 91 
INGJonesy: See eos aoe ee 75 69 
J® Bowron’ «335.0. ee a ee 50 34 
J IW ONaintin 2.3 ic. aanla ast. See 75 51 
J unter!.. SS. a eee eee 25 19 


At the Hamilton Gun Club on Saturday the mem- 
bers indulged in a good practice for the Dominion 
tournament which opened in Toronto on Aug. 4. 

E. Sturt was in good form and put on high score of 
the afternoon with 92 out of 100. N. Jones was very 
consistent with 113 out of 125. E. Harris had 108 out 
of 125; and Court Thomson 64 out of 75, and should 
be heard from in future events. - 

N. Jones at 20 yards tied with J. J. Cline at 18 yards 
with 23 in a 25-bird handicap for a silver shield, and on 
the shoot off Jones won out. 

The next shoot will be held on Aug. 15, when the 
annual ladies’ day will be the feature. 


The scores were: 


WW ark eee oie. 5 ee eee 0 58 
INE Goodale rtiee. 'ohcisie ee a eee 150 113 
Reid sao os. Pea es Ae ee 100 80 
IB El arris ees. < ce cee hee ee Oo ee 125 108 
Jeemter 6 oe... pe oe ae Bs eee 100 82 
PA SIaAbesi ete: er ais in, on tele oe 100 87 
INSOMES 2 = fo eye. .to. oe eee: Oe oan vk 125 113 
BES BAG ees a ae te Cee ee 100 92 
EVSmith «Ac Sec oe ee ee 50 44 
JABowron: AP eh ee ee 75 61 
EI SNIVIG Tris Saree acer ee earn 125 103 
JeJ3 Cline eee Loo ee ea eee 100 80 
| BON is Coy neti oe nck ape ME ee hy Seen ee 25 17 
Ci Syeitehace Oke ce - ieee ce ee 100 76 
GAOBEOWn snes se ear aoe ee eee 50 33 
G2sThomson]®, -./.8% fee Fe eek aoe 75 64 


National Gun ‘Club. 

The National Gun Club, Toronto held its monthly 
shoot on Aug. 1st and an open practice shoot Monday, 
Aug. 3rd (Civic Holiday ). z 

E. F. Springer carried off the honors with 24 out of 25 
which was a good score considering the high wind. a i 
Harrison was second with 21. 

On Monday the attendance was fair, 1000 birds 
being shot at with E. F. Springer high in a 100 with the 
score of 87 and T. E. Houghton a close second with 86. 

Shot at Broke 


J: Barnisonic ik. en ee eee 115 91 
GoM. Dink... Ane ee 130 101 
T. Houghton 75 66 
E. F. Springer 90 68 
F. C. Fowler 50 21 
J. Thomson °f-.4,...00 ack oes eee eee 125 104 
Gz Popp > saae cr ee eee 75 50 
Dr. Tenskyck =.s424cate ee eee 50 47 
J. Lures.) knee ee eee 25 20 
Wo Brwoodsr 5 ono Seis eee eee 25 12 
We Gorby=)y. $022 eee eee 75 64 
Fe Black 25 eee Se eee 75 52 
Monday, Aug. 3rd.— 

JAW... Erwood|: ‘A. S.jee eee ee 150 89 
Ji Turners sr: * 5 7age eee 75 52 
J. Lurmersjr: ) So Bee. ae 

Geo: Ropers. 323 3) eee er ee 130 106 
JAK ROSS) > cs Pa ees ee 30s 19 
Dr. ‘Brunswick*. 32437 ener, : :.. eee 50 2 On 
PaAMacMartin’ Fee scree oe Bee 100 793 
FE Houghton 22/4, ie Oh oe 100 86. 
Bo Pospringer £f-tee ee oe a eee 100 87 
Dr enh ychi ais: os jcc 2 eee 50 14 


Jordan Gun Club. : 

The Jordan Gun Club held the second shoot forthe 
Steven’s Trophy Saturday, July 18th. The weather 
conditions were not good but nevertheless some 
excellent scores were made, several of the members 
being tied for first place. " 

Those shooting and their scores are as follows: 


Names Shot at Broke. - 
Well. Eransberiy..0 2-0. oso sa ee ee 60 on 
Wir Caskey ie sass cee eet eae 60 EY is! 
BEBOOse ea ee es. oes oa eee 60 56 
gs PASNEIM ES oi. De see oe tae Ses 60 53 
PS BOnE ON gmat. Th ae ee « 60 52 
DE Ronkletee paket. ch. oes a ee 60 51 
OA BISB Er Sy Sees cove: ee eee 60 49 
WMO yer sa setae a cae eee 60 49, 
AUK JWismetigaittan coc tek shee eee 60 48 
E.\Canipbell® it ak. c: - eeeeee 60 47 
ess Fun ye eartac tates eo, on: Sea 60 44 
M. Honsberger 60 40 
A: Fleckadon@iivne 2: oc. ce eee 60 38 
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ARTISTIC TAXIDERMY IN ALL ITS BRANCHE 


The most up-to-date Taxidermist A world-wide reputation. Taxidermist 
5 2 to Royalty—Emperor of Germany, Czar 
Establishment in Canada. ofsRussia, Ete. 


We are the originators 
of the “‘Plastic-Art’”’ in 
Canada, over 4 cen- 
tury’s experience. 


Remember that we do 
not stuff fish, but we 
mount them. Stuf- 
fing is sixty years be- 
hind time. We carve 
them out of wood and 
restore their natural 
colors without paint. 
A trial will convince 
you. 


Birds, Animals, Moose 
and Deer Heads 
Mounted from fresh 
Skins or Dry. 
Nothing too small or 
too large which we 
cannot execute. 


SPORTSMEN —Our 
12x9, 5 page pamph- 
let containing 25 half- 
tones of Animals, 
Birds, Fish, etc., also 
pointers how to keep 
them till they reach 
the taxidermist, will 
be mailed to any ad- 
dress on receipt of a 2 
cent stamp, along 
with our catalog on 
Taxidermist Supplies 
and Game Laws. 


Skins tanned and 
made into Rugs—a 
Specialty. Polar 
Bears tanned and 
bleached. Our Pre- 
servative at $1.00 a 
bottle for Curing 
Birds, etc., can’t be 
beaten. 


That old head or bird 
that has been‘an ever- 
lasting eyesore to you, 
that some _ so-called 
taxidermist spoilt Fish, etc., to non-res- 
we can remount. or — idents, residents, 
moth-proof. members of clubs, etc. 
Mounted by the House~of Learo 


W. A. LEARO - - 181 Bleury Street, Montreal, Que. 


W. A. LEARO JOHN ALLAN 
Long Distance Phones—Main 2406 and St. Louis 8516. Watch‘for our advt. next month 


We issue licenses for 
Moose, Deer, Caribou 


HIGH GRADE RIFLES || New Improved Repeating and Automatic Standard 
Dee Than-Manufacturer’s Cost Rifles. High Power—25, 30, 35 Caliber. 
Automatic, $18.00. Repeating, $14.50 Guaranteed to be as represented or money refunded. 


The hardest shooting and most accurate sporting rifle made. Orders with remittance have preference, but we will send 
them C.O.D. while they last. Full particulars on request. Parts for these guns will be furnished at all times. 


STANDARD ARMS MANUFACTURING CO. ee ep. se WILMINGTON, DEL. 


CONSULT US FREE OF CHARGE 


Before you!start off on that fishing trip you 
have planned write or call on us for instructions 
as to how to take care of the big ones which 
you want to have mounted as souvenirs of 
the occasion. By following our instructions 
we can make you a trophy that you will be 
proud to hang in your den or office. 


Oliver Spanner & Co.  7tistoh Fish Mocnting 26 Elm St., Toronto, Ont. 
p 
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JRSPENCOe st acs oh sire taloieretstere wrelsrave 50 37 


League Shoot at Peterboro. ; 

What was declared to be the largest and most satis- 
factory shoot ever held in Peterboro was held there on 
July 15th last by the Trent Valley Trap-Shooters’ 
Association. Notwithstanding the intense heat of the 
day the five towns in the League were represented, some 
having three and four squads. The Peterboro club had 
lately erected a very convenient club house—and a 
large booth was also put up on the grounds, with chairs, 
to make it as comfortable as peas e, and a good after- 
noon’s sport was enjoyed by all. Mr. Chris Graham pre- 
Reenepeed a box of cigars for the highest individual score. 

r. Armour, of Cobourg, and Mr. Neill, of Campbell- 
ford, were the high guns,with a score of 44. In shoot- 
Eng of the tie Mr. Armour took the cigars. 


ollowing are the scores at:50 birds: 
Cobourg No. I. 


Armour 44 
41 
34 
Reynolds 40 
Crowther eee oie ce ee Doe cake erate ee 36 
195 

Peterborough No. I. 
Giothersone fake sate icis hematin Oia satis letecee eee a 29 
(CTD Si tt Brn cle Grok oe SR een cee Ocean oe Geen 41 
INAS eer epane Crea neces) estehh sc. adres caclonars ereioehe Senate 40 
TSOUCK SS ante PiCtecenthaletens Ge ie eRrteh ees aioe 35 
WV OO icetrenan tent retint ou. cpa nte ates cts cmsenetattinenee 40 
185 

Belleville No. I. 

ISUIOTAD. Sek ols use eat oe ae SRR Gt Pee SAC 37 
INO IE Veer LR rs a RR Ruane ahaa 40 
Spragne Be Toh elish Sa ies tea totes '9's0) SRO oe eee loan 41 
VOC yee rsec ctcrsjsieve. aisle arena tena) ena tirreen ca ar te hedeae 36 
INDUS GTP GIS Cane meer Rney if Se cegel SNe Sol in OIE Uae 30 
184 

Campbellford No. I. 
INIT ees onsets in Se alae aie eM etme pet ns cas Faas Bde 44 
IDXGS 00D, «Sia GR SA Ee AICS cE EE ORE ee oe hee ee UE acim 28 
LBXOYON RENE as ck cual ear cy Ah SS a are INC let 34 
\WGEY GUS: 2a a a inn Seay tee 1B a cat 31 
IS OMUMVCASEIG UE cr A ite SR Co. Sw rei eb Onwe O ee 40 
177 

Stirling No. I 
WOO GOR ate tts oo ele cists ac Area I eae 36 
IND CIN OT erate Yee ea hl aae ko oe RE Bic 29 
WSLS PSA eo Go Ie ae ee eae in ee i hoa 30 
COOKS I RM AACR b ooKe Sie ee ne 27 
ENMCET SONI AEM «i. calc user ee ee ee 34 
156 
é Cobourg No. II. 

\YERGIET, SINE SG eT RR as nie etm 22 
MNT OOD MR Betctec vers eotsy.'c.sieatcmials vis oh eee te ect ke 38 
ASW AP OE .0 “5d SES OCS Re Se as bia te Ue 18 
IVC Cab lariierts. Ay, oy creo Saeeitee ahepe eh al hus ae ee 32 
ENO IS CER arin nie ho veschalave dite cc Secor eeratinere Whalen eaters 37 
147 

Campbellford No. II. 
AS IATER A refec cio faite theres sun ais ceradheeae arch = ee 25 


VIAN CO 2.5 Sisasceacia ci ton youd contliadecetel Orne ioten Niele ledareh epee nema x 33 
GOwWe Smith: ): 6622222 cc ele oe trees Se oa 
Wo] as) Wes. 1, a escyern seis 28) seeteeyel- itunes aa 27 
PN EIS othe Pir Se rare Wile eR ORO Eon? ica onoactts & 29 
142 
At 25 birds: 
Peterborough No. II. 
) 2 El ORD liam Hern ac - 14 
Hutchison . 3's. 5.4 sic bp oa eels cs we ate ete eae 17 
Belleghem |... 5. 6)..265 2. Gs Sins ec ero ate 18 
Dinsdale = .::%. ok Gite. 2 ccoclevee eee GS Ie ee sheers 16 
Gillespieves cc ssacoe sles ete Petodo eis eevee ae eee 19 
84 
At 50 birds: 
Cobourg No. III. 
dN Rt ear wOdnoO Oooo Oboe bon EO Bea Sooc ~ ol 
Flirshy Fi eiiic cite, cae kee eae toe ee irenaralts cone noee ose ee 
TANGersOT 4.0.5 -0:5 > cleus, 2 arate ops ever she le eseheioustetorens wisvs oye SOS 
Hess 22 sieuesns cits tenet eee niet eater 3 jalan ee 
Olivers Sein 5, conc ala Clee RSIS lade bl apote Os yeeeg erste oe 38 
151 
Peterborough No. III. 
(4 men only ) 
E. Graham : 2S acnistete se teeaes ese soi craie/a me oa ee 19 
BV OY ona a sien Ho ee enh a wae 1c ee eee 34 
JAMES! is cane Sta eraine acetate teneeeaave © (oy eric anc cae eee 16 


At the Peterboro weekly shoot on July 9th the scores 


were: 
Shot at Broke. 
Ss GoOn’ '2 Sk Stews sree oeearsere us orange 2, 
W.. Belleghemienr sececttectmiciaiete = o)scyeteie 25 21 
B: Gillespie ies aoe tale ta sates ok 25 15 
Dr rank <sie aa eee sie 25 9 
GuGeMe Moncuritsaen. stoaeetice. ste 25 9 
J. Lhonckse 473k sors eet bicteicns tats cians ‘50 39 
‘A. Mitchell; S23 menisci 50 21 
G: Grahams See ae cease oeeitca le: cores 50 17 


St. Hubert Gun Club. 

The weather conditions on Saturday afternoon 
Aug. 8th were of the best for trap shooting, and the 
members of the St. Hubert Gun Club made some good 
scores at the club, although they were compelled to 
shoot with the atmosphere somewhat befogged with 
smoke. J. J. Heney, jr., was high man of the afternoon 
with a good score of 46 out of a possible 50. As a result 
of putting on this score he won the silver spoon. Mr. 
Heney also won the doubles, the scores for the after- 
noon being as follows: 


Total. 
J. J eney? "seeks eaves eae nce eee 23 46 
Az W 2 UbrOOD ioc ccters be esis 23 22 45 
Geo./Walker’, Socais sce. Soca eee 20 44 
W..(Caiittle jet tne o otaiene ones 20 22 42 
Wal. Gameron snc) iie epeeeree 21 21 42 
ASM. Moore) « ..c.0si oom cee 20 14 34 
We Williams: aint sce eee eee 19 34 

Extras at 25 Birds. 
Geo. Walker: é555 bosons dee ee eee 23 
AMA 51s ian) owiniSnccn oe nino Le TA OR ee eee 22 
Wi :Ge Little ois hic ciises eee eeuesdtetel saat eee 21 
A..M: Moore 3). 334isea.-casen en een See 21 
W...L) Gameron + Sc siisks oe oer eee 21 
Doubles at 12 Pair, 24 Birds. 

J..J..Heney;; Jia) «iy: Jo eee ee ee ee 20 
Geo. Walker (231-5445... AA ceeds 8 eee eee 17 


Exercise Produces Brain and Brawn 
(STR SRR, AR RT EY TES 6 A ARLES ORE ES 


WE MAKE 


Shoes For Every Sport 
Baseball, Golf, Hockey, Running, 


Hunting Boots unexcelled 
ASK FOR CATALOG R.&G. 


Witchell-Sheill Co. 


Makers Detroit, Mich. 
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How 1913 
Turned Ou 
Lucky For 
One 
Bull Moose 


An Outing After Moose 
in Quebec Woods 
oi. EEotous the Line of the 
Salat gadtanNorthern Railway 


With his Rear Sight up to 500 yards he was firing above the Moose every Shot” 


The superb reproducing 
tone of the Columbia Grafonola 
makes it the supreme musical instru- 
ment. Because of its fidelity, richness and 
naturalness, Ysaye, the world’s supreme 
master of the violin has perpetuated the 
marvellous purity of the Ysaye tone 
exclusively on Columbia Records. And 
this same surpassing tone distinguishes 
every one of the thousands of bp oa 
Columbia Records. —** wall 


YSAYE 


All Ysaye records are Columbia Records 
but you can play thém on your own in- 
strament whether it is a Columbia or no!. 


Any one of 8500 Columbia dealers is waiting to demon- 
strate to you Columbia Grafonolas and Columbia Records. 
He will gladly play any records'you choose including the 

Columbia Dance Records, which are personally supervised 

in the making by Mr. G, Hepburn Wilson, the world’s 
greatest authority on modern dancing. Your dealer will 

send any model of the Columbia Grafonola and any list of 
records to your house on approval—and for your convenience 
easy terms of payments may be arranged. 


Columbia 


GRAPHOPHONE COMPANY 


Toronto, Ontario 


SE te 


Columbia Grafonola 
“‘Leader.”’ Price $100. 
Easy terms. Others 
from $20 to $650. 


Dealers wanted where we are not actively represented. 
Write for particulars. 
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Fred Thompson and Robert Gamble of the Rideau Aquatic Club, Ottawa, the Winners of;the Race 
Portaging their Canoe for the last time at St. Eustache. Thompson is in front. 
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A NOTABLE CANADIAN CANOE RACE 


Canoe Men Racing on the Lievre and Ottawa Rivers covered 
over Two Hundred Miles in Sixty Hours 


Epwarp W. WaAuvD, JR. t 


ADDLING two hundred miles 
down the swift Lievre and Ot- 
tawa rivers, through the heart 

of the Laurentian mountains, nine 
canoes, manned by two men each, 
raced a few weeks ago for a silver cup 
and the honor of being acclaimed as 
Canada’s best pioneer paddlers. The 
eighteen men who competed all rang- 
ed in age from twenty-one to thirty- 
five, sturdy citizens of Montreal, Ot- 
tawa and smaller points in Eastern 
Canada. The first three crews to 
finish paddled over two hundred miles, 
and traversed many arduous portages, 
in a little under sixty hours, this time 
including two nine hours’ forced rest 
and an unscheduled delay of three 
hours. The race was won by Robert 
Gamble and Fred Thompson of the 
Rideau Aquatic Club of Ottawa, 
while James G. Ross and Talbot M. 
Papineau of the Cartierville Canoe 
Club, Montreal, were second, and the 
Bradford brothers of the Rambler 
Canoe Club, Montreal, third. The 
Bradford brothers, being the holders 
of the trophy and anxious to retain it, 
did their utmost to overtake the 
leaders, but they had allowed them to 
get too far in advance. The awful 
pace never slackened, and their last 
day’s spurt was not enough to mater- 
ially shorten the gap between them. 

A unique contest in many respects, 
the race, which is only the second of 
its kind ever held in Canada, estab- 


lished many interesting facts. First 
of all it proved that a varnished canoe 
is speedier than one canvass covered. 
It demonstrated, that the straight- 
arm stroke, when properly mastered, 
is stronger, less tiring, and in every 
way more effective on a long race than 
the usual swing in which the elbow is 
crooked. It taught that paddling is a 
strain on the heart, and in a race of 
such unusual length, a severe tax on 
all the organs of the body. And it 
emphasized the point that a canoe is 
an unsafe means of transportation for 
a non-swimmer. 

The start of the long paddle was 
made at Mont Laurier, one of the 
highest points in the Laurentian 
mountains and a seven hours’ journey 
for the trains that leave Montreal and 
climb slowly up through the valleys 
between the crowding peaks. At 7 
a.m., Wednesday, June 24th, the nine 
canoes faced Mr. J. E. Rothery, a 
forestry engineer of the Lievre River 
district who had been appointed 
starter. On Friday evening, the 26th. 
at about 7 p.m., the three leading can- 
oes reported to the finishing judges 
and the trustees of the Graham 
Browne Cup, the trophy of the race,_ 
at St. Rose on the River des Milles 
Iles, or St. Rose River. The race was 
virtually over at Oka on the Lake of 
the Two Mountains, some twenty- 
three miles from the finishing pont. 
The speed of the paddlers had been 


James G. Ross infront and Talbot M. Papineau behind, Members of the Cartierville Canoe Club 
of Montreal. This is the pair that finished second in the Race. Photo taken at the finish at St. Rose. 


underestimated and when Gamble 
and Thompson, the Rideau pair, 
reached this point, they found no 
Officials to report to and no boat to 
accompany them across the lake, 
which was rough. This post was in 
charge of the Rambler Boating Club, 
but the speed of the paddlers put the 
Ramblers out in their calculations 
and their officials arrived too late to 
fill the duty allotted to them. The 
nervous strain and lack of sufficient 
food and proper sleep had been hard 
on both Gamble and Thompson and 
they were on the verge of collapse. 
When Ross and Papineau, the Car- 
tierville representatives: reached the 
same station only twenty-four 
minutes later, Papineau was in a still 
worse state. The four men held a 


conference, and as there were no 
officials to consult they took it upon 
themselves to call the race finished. 
One hour and thirty-five minutes 
later, when the Bradford brothers of 
the Ramblers paddled up, the dis- 
cussion was reopened. ‘The Bradford 
boys were eager to resume the race 
immediately, but older counsel pre- 
vailed and finally a pact was made by 
which it was agreed all should finish 
at St. Rose in the same order in which 
they reached Oka. As the actual 
mileage from Mount Laurier to Oka, 
by water, is about 198 miles, they did 
cover the full distance in regular 
racing style. They left Oka at 2 p. 
m. the same day, reaching the finish- 
ing line just before dark. These three 
canoes formed the first division. The 
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remaining six were several hours be- 
hind, but all paddied the full course of 
the race save the Riverside pair, who 
finding themselves out of the running, 
left the regular course and paddled 
down Lake St. Louis to their club- 
house near Lachine. The official 
starting time of the race was at 7.21 
a.m. June 24th. The official finishing 
times of the six entrants were as fol- 
_lows:—Rideau, 7.01 p.m. June 26th; 
Cartierville 7.02 p.m. June 26th; 
Ramblers 7.03 p.m. June 26th; St. 
Faustin 9.02 p.m. June 26th; St. 
Lambert 11.45 p.m. June 26th; St. 
Rose 12.01 p.m. June 26th; Grand 
Trunks 5.15 am. June 27th; New 
Edinburgh 2 p.m. June 27th; River- 
side, quit. 

One strange feature of the whole 
race was the almost universal vow 
made by the competitors when they 
finished, that they would never again 
enter a similar contest. -None con- 
demned the race. All spoke highly 
of the sportsmanship shown by their 
rivals and none suffered any perman- 
ent harm or injury. Several times 
crews turned back to assist others 
who had met with mishaps in the 
rapids, and the Grand Trunk and 
Ramblers crews both lost consider- 
able time in assisting upset rivals. 
But all agreed that they had under- 
estimated the strain and hardships of 
the long paddle. Gamble and Thomp- 
son the winners, declared they were 
satisfied, and two weeks later when 
the cup was presented to them in Ot- 
tawa, reiterated the statement that 
they would never again start in sucha 
race. Ross and Papineau are of the 
same mina. Undoubtedly more such 
races will be held, and already there is 
talk of another one from Ottawa to 
Lachine, a distance of approximately 
two hundred miles, to be held in 
September. Entries for such races 
will always be found, for the paddling 
sport has a tremendous following in 
Canada. 

The perils and hardships of the race 
are best told by a competitor. James 
G. Ross, the oldest man in the race 
this year who finished in the best con- 
dition of the whole eighteen, has made 
an interesting analysis of the unique 
trip. Mr. Ross, whose home is in 
Embro, Ont., is a mining engineer by 
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profession and has prospected for 


‘months at a time in all parts of Can- 


ada and also in several other countries 
under entirely different climate con- 
ditions. He entered the race merely 
for’ the sport’s sake and with Mr. 
Papineau, joined the Cartierville 
Canoe Club early in the year, which 
club endorsed their entry. His story 
as told specially for Rod and Gun is 
as follows :— 

‘The conditions of the race were 
that the canoes were not to be over 
18 feet in length and not of a racing or 
semi-racing type. Each crew had to 
carry two life preservers and thirty-five 
pounds of grub. As we were allowed 
to buy grub, this last regulation 
seemed unnecessary and we gave 
most of ours away to the first man we 
met on our first portage. The rest we 
lost when our canoe capsized in the 
Cedar Rapids. In addition we car- 
ried two spare paddles, and a pack 
sack which contained an extra shirt 
apiece, change of underwear, pyjamas, 
tape for mending the canoe, an acety- 
lene lamp for the bow when we pad- 
dled at night, an axe and a pail. Our 
canoe weighed sixty-five pounds wet, 
and we greased it every morning with 
vaseline to make it slide through the 
water faster. We carried an alarm 
clock to wake us when we slept, and I 
had a watch on a hook in the bow of 
the canoe where I could see it arways. 
We ate as we paddled, taking a bite 
whenever we felt like it, and with an 
aluminum cup on a hook beside each 
of us we could drink with hardly 
missing a stroke. We carried blue 
print maps of the course, supplied by 
the officials. As Papineau was the 
heavier, he paddled in the stern. He 
weighed 155 pounds while my weight 
at the start was 139. 

‘* All the eighteen men competing 
were at Mont Laurier, the starting 
point, on the night before the start, 
but none of us got much sleep that 
night. Over a dozen lumbermen with 
week’s pay in their pockets and noth- 
ing to do for two days reached the 
small village about the same time and 
proceeded to turn night into day as 
far as possible. They kept the whole 
village awake and as a result all the 
paddlers entered the race under a 
handicap. To some this loss of a 
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night’s rest meant more than others. 
We lined up at 7 a.m. and paddled off 
after a delay of some twenty minutes, 
during which the final instructions of 
the cup trustees were read to us, and 
non-swimmers were warned of the 
dangers of the race. Needless to say 
none dropped out at that late stage. 

We knew nothing of each other’s 
ability and all started off with a hun- 
dred yard dash, which soon developed 
into a steady race. 

‘“*The first portage was at Wabasee 
Rapids, twenty miles down the river. 
Three canoes including St. Lamberts 
and Grand Trunks attempted to run 
the rapids but all were swamped. The 
rest of us portaged. Papineau and I 
had the lead in approaching Port 
Main but we had not been told of all 
the confusing bays, but reached this 
reporting station first. Then came 
the Cedar Rapids and we attempted to 
run them. We got through the first 
part safely, but came to grief when a 
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curling wave caught us in the second 
series. We lost nearly everything and 
were nearly drowned besides. Witha 
paddle in my hands I went down 
several times before I managed to 
catch one end of the canoe of which 
Papineau had the other. We port- 
aged the rest of the Cedars and far- 
ther down the river picked up one or 
two of the things we had lost. There 
were no signs to indicate the danger- 
ous nature of the Cedar Rapids. If 
there had been any put up they had 
been carried away by the wind. I 
tied my handkerchief on a tree as a 
warning to the other paddlers and 
previously at another rough place 
Papineau had knotted his round a 
bough over-hanging the water. Three 
hours’ rain in the afternoon made it 
cooler and pleasanter paddling. We 
reached McCabe’s, the second re- 
porting station, at 5.20 p.m., the 
Rideaus having’ arrived fifteen 
minutes ahead of us. At Val de Bois 


Walter (at the rear) and Gilbert Bradford (in front) of the Rambler Canoe Club Portaging at St. 


Eustache. 


This is the Pair that finished third in the race. 
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they were stil! fourteen minutes in the 
lead. Arriving here at 8.15 p.m. we 
stayed for the night, sleeping: on cots 
in a millinery store near the one hotel. 
The next day’s start was made at 
5.04 a.m. 

‘**The Rideaus decided to risk shoot- 
ing the rapids below High Falls. Part 
of the journey they navigated safely, 
but they did not know of a six-foot 
drop near the lower end and canoe 
and ail pitched headfirst over. Both 
were unhurt. Papineau and I port- 
aged, gaining the lower level down an 
inclined plank with cleats across it 
that carried us down one hundred feet. 
It was no easy job running down this 
with the canoe on one’s head. Rideaus, 
despite their upset, were away first 
and held their lead till coming into 
Buckingham, which is approximately 
one hundred miles from the start, we 
made a stiff race of it for the last mile 
and reached the wharf just one 
minute ahead of them. A circus was 
in town and the whole native popula- 
tion was on hand to see us. I took the 
canoe on my head and immediately 
started off on the long four mile port- 
age to the Ottawa river. The road 
was straight through the centre of the 
town. Papineau followed with the 
paddles and pack. Gamble _ and 
Thompson carried their canoe togeth- 
er and made faster time on the land, 
overtaking and passing us just after 
we got outside the town. With a 
strong head wind to fight against, it 
was slow work carrying a canoe alone, 
and they reached the water and pad- 
dled off well in the lead once more. 
At Rockland we were told they were 
twenty-five minutes ahead and in the 
next eighteen miles we reduced this 
lead by twenty minutes, reaching 
Montebello, where we were to spend 
the night, just five minutes behind 
them. On the wharf, Mr. Papineau’s 
mother, whose summer home was just 
a short distance away, awaited us with 
a full meal of the best of home made 
foods. When it was learned we were 
to rest there for eight hours, this food 
was turned over to the Rideau pair 
and Papineau and I went up to the 
Manor House for the night though 
Papineau was too nervous and un- 
strung to sleep. He had eaten very 
little since we started. The Rideau 
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boys talked of dropping out of the 
race when we first landed here, but 
the good food put new heart in them 
and they paddled bravely off when 
the start was made at 2.15 a.m. again. 
We were allowed to go at 2.20 and 
kept well up with them till we reached 
the locks at the historic Long Sault 
Rapids. The Rideaus again took a 
chance and decided to run the last 
part of the rapids. They got through 
the swirling waters safely but they 
had lost one paddle and their canoe 
was almost full of water. Both said 
$1,000 would not tempt them to do it 
again. They had gained twenty 
minutes on us though and _ they 
reached Oka at 10.36 a.m. We got in 
at 11. We all understood there was 
to be a forced rest there but we did not 
know how long to stay and there were 
no officials on hand. Papineau’s con- 
dition had by this time become 
alarming. He was partly delirious 
from want of sleep and lack of food, 
and was feeling the effects of a pre- 
vious heart strain. We took him to 
see a doctor in the little village and 
the report was not encouraging. The 
doctor told us his heart was much 
weakened and he would be running a 
grave risk if he continued in the race. 
Papineau insisted on going on how- 
ever and we could not dissuade him. 

‘*The Ramblers arrived at Oka at 
12.35 a.m. and then some newspaper- 
men who had been following the race 
in automobiles and rigs joined us. 
Finally it was agreed we would pad- 
dle on to St. Rose easily, finishing 
within a short distance of each other, 
in the same order in which we reached 
Oka. This agreement was carried 
out. We left Oka at 2 p.m. and reach- 
ed St. Rose at 7 p.m. It was too 
rough crossing the Lake of the Two 
Mountains for us to race safely any- 
way and we kept all together. Pap- 
ineau sat on the bottom of our canoe, 
in the stern steering, while I paddled. 
Mr. Graham Browne the donor of the 
cup, and the trustees met us at St. 
Rose. Papineau collapsed after we 
had congratulated the Rideau pair. 
He soon recovered and came in to 
Montreal and was all right the next 
day, and on Monday was back at: 
work in his office. 


otre m4 du Pont Main 


‘*Gamble and Thompson are two of 
the best sportsmen I have ever met. 
They beat us in the race by running 
rapids where we thought it safer to 


They are both experienced 
prospectors about twenty-seven 
years of age. In straight paddling we 
overhauled them several times. We 
used a straight arm stroke that 
Papineau had developed and which 
he taught me. It was hard to learn 
and I only mastered it after four 
weeks’ training. In it the shoulders 
and back are mainly used and we only 
found it necessary to change sides 
about once every hour. The Rideau 
boys used a somewhat similar stroke 
but they bent their elbows just a little, 
and we noticed that they had to shift 
their paddles from one side to the 
other about every fifteen minutes. 
Our fastest paddling at any stage of 
the journey was twelve miles in 
thirty-five minutes. We estimated 
that the current of the Lievre River 
averaged one and a half miles an hour 
“though in some places it was much 
faster. The time of sixty hours for the 


portage. 


COURSE OF THE 
200 MILE CANOE RACE 


for Graham Browne Trophy 


JUNE 23rd, 1914. 


full distance of some two hundred and 
twenty-four miles will probably stand 
for some time. The conditions were 
almost ideal, there being no black flies 
to torment us and no storms came up 
to delay the race. Taking off the 
nineteen hours during which we rested, 
the average speed including portages 
and all was well over five miles an 
hour. 

‘*Much credit should be given Mr. 
G. A. McColl, secretary of the or- 
ganization in charge of the race, for 
the course he chose which gave a 
splendid test of skill in the art of 
canoeing, combining as it did, rapids, 
swift waters, lakes, log jams, and port- 
-ages of varying length; also for his 
care of the contestants during the race, 
he being on hand at most of the re- 
porting stations.” 

In discussing the advisability of re- 
peating the race, Mr. Ross stated that 
he believed a medical examination of 
every contestant should be insisted 
upon in order to assure their fitness 
for such a severe test. He also be_ 
lieved that all should prove them_ 


= 
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selves to be strong swimmers before 
being allowed to start. 

The race proved a victory for the 
varnished canoe. ‘The first three to 
finish, constituting the first division 
which led the rest by many hours, 
were all of this type. 

A comparison of the loss in weight 
of the leading paddlers during the 


_ sixty hour journey is interesting. The 


scales showed the men to have lost 


flesh as follows:—Thompson, fifteen 


and a half pounds, Gamble, eleven 
pounds, Papineau, ten pounds, Ross, 
four and a half pounds, Walter Brad- 
ford, ten pounds, Gilbert Bradford, ten 
and a half pounds. Ross explains his 
slight loss by the fact that he was able 
to eat and sleep well during the long 
trip. 

Secretary McColl has drawn up the 
following summary of the points to be 
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learned from the race: First,—The 
canvass covered canoe was outclassed 
on account of its being so much 
heavier; it is much harder on the men 
in making portages and besides none 
of the “‘Oldtown”’ canvass covered 
canoes are built on speedy models. 
It was a mistake to have used it in a 
cruising race. Second,—The straight 
arm and back stroke is the only pro- 
per way to paddle. Those paddling 
any other way are not good canoe 
men. Third,—Paddling or any vio- 
lent game is a strain on the heart. 
Those with weak hearts should not 
compete in any endurance contest 
unless they are in the best of condi- 
tion. Fourth,—Canoeing is not a 
sport for any non-swimmer, and swim- 
ming will be made one of the necessary 
qualifications of any competitor for 
this race in future. 


A PRIVATE 


That wild geese are shrewd enough to know 
friend from foe, and that , if you “throw a 
handful of feed at them instead of a thimble- 
ful of shot,” they will lose their fear of man 
and make their home within a stone’s throw 
of human habitations, has been clearly de- 
monstrated by the experiments of Mr. John 
T. Miner of Kingsville, Essex county, Ontario, 
who provides for the large flock of wild geese 
which, of recent years, has each spring 
visited his farm, reference to which has 
been made from time to time in these 
columns. 

The history of the growth of this flock 
furnishes an interesting example of what can 
be done to tame wild birds. In 1904 Mr. 
Miner obtained seven wild geese, clipped their 
wings, and placed them on his pond as de- 
coys, but wild geese were so scarce that it was 
four years before any others joined them. In 
the spring of 1908 eleven came, the following 
year 32, and in 1910 as many as 350. Since 
that time they have been too numerous to give 
any exact estimate, but probably about 1,000 
may be found on the premises at a time. 
Since 1911 no shooting whatever has been in- 
dulged in within the reserve. By moving the 
feed by degrees the geese have been coaxed 
to come right up to the house. 

Wild ducks also frequent the pond, and 
some of these have been identified by alum- 
inum bands, bearing Mr. Miner’s address. 
By means of these he has established the fact 
that they return to his place every spring, or, 
if they fail to return, he has been able to learn 
what has happened to them. One was shot 
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as far away as Paris, Kentucky. Those that 
return nest in the neighborhood and bring up 
their young before again migrating. 

Mr. Miner’s experiments are a striking 
illustration of how easy it would be to con- 
serve the migrating bird life of this continent 
if only refuges were provided, where the birds 
could remain for a short time unmolested, 
during their seasonal flights to their breeding 
grounds and back again. 

Commenting on the above the Toronto 
Globe says: ‘Ontario has made the serious 
mistake of establishing alleged game preserves 
where game is shot by the favored owners. 
This has the bad effect of all special privileges 
for it creates a public sentiment adverse to 
effective game protection. So long as game 
protection means preservation for privileged 
shooters the sentiment of the Province will not 
tolerate really effective measures of gereral 
application. Some preserve owners do market 
shooting, and some make use of cold storage 
appliances. The activity of law enforcement 
in their vicinity is generally directed toward 
keeping the public from doing any shooting 
rather than toward the enforcement of existing 
legal restrictions. Of course there are pre- 
serves and preserves, but the system is wrong. 
The first material improvement m the law will 
be the prohibition of the sale of game. If this 
be enacted for only one year as an experiment 
it would be safe to predict beneficial results. 
Unless some such move is made in the near 
future there will be danger of irreparable in- 


jury to migrating game.” 


Shot at the Mud Pond 


HOW 1913 TURNED OUT LUCKY 
FOR ONE BULL MOOSE 


An Outing after Moose in Quebec Woods 
TEL. Biase 


ONDAY morning, September 

22nd., came at last, and Dud 

Ward, my brother and I were 
soon speeding northward on _ the 
Canadian Northern from Montreal, 
on our 1913 trip. 

We had been looking forward to 
this trip, for months past, and con- 
sequently every detail had been 
thought out and the guides engaged 
in advance; so that when next morn- 
ing at five o’clock we were bundled 
out half asleep at the little lumber 
camp on the Transcontinental, and 
found that our guides with character- 
istic Indian unreliableness had gone 
off with another sport for half a dollar 
per day more than we were to pay 
them (though in justice to the sport 
I must say that he did not know that 
they were already engaged), we felt, 
to say the least, somewhat annoyed, 
and vowed vengeance and _ other 
things on those Indians, until we re- 
membered having read of similar 
cases where other parties had been 


which 
in- 


stalled in the same way, 
seemed somehow to make the 
convenience more tolerable. 
However, we found a real friend in 
Ralph Sawyer, Manager of the Lum- 
ber Co’s Camp for that section, who 
introduced to us Onazime Boivin, 
Montagnais Indian, and his family, 
whom we engaged for three dollars 
per day. We had some little difficulty 
at first in persuading him, as he was 
about to start for his winter trapping 
grounds, but as we agreed to go with 
him to some lakes that he knew where 
he could get some traps in advance, 
he finally agreed, and took us first 
to the mouth of the Pierriche River 
where we all made a permanent camp. 
The next day we started light, with 
two small birch canoes and a little 
tent belonging to Onazime, {for 4the 
lakes, which we reached late inithe 
afternoon, and although we were 
pretty well tired out Onazime in- 
sisted on hunting the first lake that 
evening for, as he said, the wind was. 
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right and the evening very favorable 
in every way. Also, he said he had 
left a moose ‘‘tied "»” at that lake 
three years ago (wich was Onazime’s 
own way of expressing the fact that 
it was a very likely lake for moose). 
So Onazime took Dud in one canoe, 
as it was arranged that he should have 
first chance, my brother and I both 
having shot our first moose the year 
before. They were to go to one end of 


’ the lake, which was about two miles 


long by one mile across, while we took 
the other canoe to the other end. 

We had almost reached our end 
when a young cow moose stepped out 
about two hundred yards ahead and 
began browsing off the bushes which 
grew in the water, then at spring 
height due to a large beaver dam at 
the outlet from the lake. We began 
slowly and noiselessty paddling the 
canoe to see now near we could get 
without disturbing her, when from 
over Dud’s end of the lake we were 
startled by a shot, then four others in 
rapid succession, and after an interval 
two more. Our cow moose made 
tracks for other parts while we turned 
and paddled with all haste in the dir- 
ection of the shots, feeling sure that 
Dud must have got his moose out of 
seven shots, especially as the light was 
still good. We soon saw them pad- 
dling slowly towards us, evidently 


having an argument about something, 
and as we drew nearer I could hear 
Onazime’s voice in the still evening 
air saying: 

“Well, I show you moose, but can’t 
show you shoot him!”’ 

Could Dud have missed out of 
seven shots? Surely not, as we knew 
him to be a pretty good shot on the 
range. Somehow none of us had 
thought of that before. The main 
thing was to find the moose; the awful 
chance that we should miss him never 
seemed to have entered our heads. 

Well, it appears that when they had 
almost reached a small bay at the far 
end of the lake, Onazime had given 
two calls in imitation of a cow and had 
almost immediately received an ans- 
wer from a bull, quite close, and after 
one or two coaxing calls the bull had 
stepped out into the shallow water of 
the bay about one hundred and fifty 
yards away. They had then been able 
to paddle about fifty yards nearer 
before Dud had fired, having ample 
time to take a long and careful aim 
just behind the shoulder. 

At the first shot the bull started for 
the shore where he had come out, but 
the next shot seemed to turn him and 
he plunged into the deep water and 
began to swim across the bay. Onaz- 
ime then paddled nearer while Dud 
was emptying the magazine of his 


Onazime Boivin and his Family 


The Author and his 62 inch Spread 


-o) Winchester at as. much. -of the 
moose as was visible above water, 
having time to do this and then to 
slip two more shells in and fire them 
as the moose climbed the bank and 
disappeared, apparently none the 
worse. 

““Well, how do you explain it?” 
said we. ‘‘Can’t explain it at all. I 
must have hit him. Can’t possibly 
have missed all seven shots. We'll 
find him to-morrow sure, he’s lying 
dead cr wounded somewhere,”’ said 
Dud. 

But next morning when we all went 
over to where the moose climbed out, 
there was not a trace of blood to be 
seen. So we concluded that Dud had 
missed him clean. He tried to explain 
it by saying that it was no cinch 
shooting out of a moving canoe even 
at a target as big as a moose. We, 
ourselves, began to think that some- 
how the moose had got hold of the 
advance styles in armour plate. 

Then he thought of looking at his 
rifle, and the secret of the trouble was 


out, for his rear sight was elevated to 
the limit—500 yards, and he must 
have been shooting a foot or two 
above the moose every shot. It 
seems that he had forgotten to put it 


down after cleaning it the night be- 
fore. 

After hunting the lake and some 
neighboring ponds every night and 
morning for a couple of days, and 
fishing during the daytime, during 
which I caught with a troll a pike 
which measured exactly as long as my 
30-30 Winchester, we saw no fresh 
sign of Dud’s bull, but several times 
surprised a cow feeding. Onazime 
said we had evidently scared his 
moose out of the country, so we went 
back to our main camp on the Pier- 
riche and rested a day before going 
on up the Little Pierriche to where 
Onazime said he had another moose 
‘tied up.” 

It took us two days to get up 
although we were going very light as 
before, with two small birch canoes 
and the small, light cotton tent. The 
first day we carried the canoes about 
as much as we paddled them, and the 
next day we left the Little Pierriche 
and followed a small tributary stream. 
It was only a few feet wide in some 
places and all choked up with half- 
completed beaver dams and _ inter- 
laced with alders through which we 
had to force the canoes, and the last 
two miles we had to portage over a 
mountain to a small mud-pond which 
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opened out into a fairly large lake, 
on the opposite bank of which we 
made camp on an old site of Ona- 
zime’s. 

After a cup of tea, and a smoke, 
Onazime, who is quite a_ hustler 
among guides, rolled a fresh birch- 
bark horn and annnounced that he 
was going to “‘call’’ on the lake, so my 
brother ‘“‘Sylve’’, whose turn it was 
next to shoot his moose, went with 
‘him in the canoe, while I went over 
to the mud-pond and Dud stayed at 
the camp. As I reached the opening 
to the mud-pond I could distinctly 
hear Onazime’s low, moaning cow- 
call of which he is a past master, and 
as what little wind there was seemed 
to be blowing right over to the pond 
it struck me that I hadn’t much 
chance over there, as the pond looked 
anything but a likely place for a 
moose. So I sat down and lit my 
pipe, but after a few minutes and just 
after one of Onazime’s particularly 
seductive calls, I thought I heard a 
stick crack across the pond behind, 
so I knocked out the pipe and pulled 
a shell up into the chamber of my 
30-30 and settled down to await de- 
velopments. 

I waited for about fifteen minutes 
and the sound was not repeated, so 
as the light was fading fast I decided 


to go and meet Mr. Moose if he were 
about. I was creeping along with that 
intention, jn the direction of the 
sound I had first heard, when some- 
thing prompted me to look over on 
my right. There, sticking up over 
the low bushes with the dark spruce 
for a background, not more than 
twenty yards away, was what seemed 
to me the finest pair of antlers I had 
ever seen, gleaming in the yellow 
evening light, with two great white 
ears pointed towards me. This was 
all I could see as I was low down close 
to the water’s edge while the moose 
was up higher on the opposite bank. 
He had evidently been watching me 
for some time, so I froze perfectly 
still and tried to think what was the 
best thing to do. If I stood up to try 
to get a shot I was afraid I might not 
be able to see enough of him, and yet 
if I did nothing he might slink off 
without my getting even a shot. So 
I stood up, but the horns had van- 
ished and I thought I heard a faint 
rustling in the distance back in the 
thick brush. I hastily waded knee- 
deep in mud through the narrowest 
part of the pond towards a huge 
boulder about twelve feet high, in- 
tending to climb this to get a better 
view, but just as I reached the foot of 
this, from among the young spruce 


Dud explaining how he missed the Moose 


Onazime Boivin and Dud Ward 
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and tamarack that was scattered 
sparsely over a sort of meadow inter- 
vening between the pond and the 
thick forest, out trotted a young cow 
moose and stood looking at me, fol- 
lowed in about a minute by an older 
cow. She didn’t come quite so far, 
and I could see only her head plainly. 
I kept perfectly still for what seemed 
ten minutes, but it was probably not 
more than one; then the young cow 
began to walk across the meadow 
followed slowly and somewhat hesi- 
tatingly by the old cow. 

All this time at long intervals could 
be heard Onazime calling. This 
seemed to excite the young cow for 
she tossed her head and trotted a few 
steps, while the old cow gave a deep 
snort like a locomotive letting off 
steam. Then from behind the fringe 
of thicker trees slowly came my horns, 
majestically swaying above the long 
grass and bushes. He stopped and 
grunted, then came a few more paces, 
grunting savagely. My teeth were 
chattering and it seemed an age be- 
fore his shoulders came into full view. 
I raised the rifle and was getting the 
ivory head into line when I was hor- 
rified to find that without noticing it 
the light had got so bad that I could 
not see through the peep on my new 
Lyman back sight which was turned 
up and locked in position. I fever- 
ishly tried to pull it down, but being 
new it was stiff, and I was not quite 
so cool and collected as I might have 
been. However, I got it down some- 
how and then could only just dimly 
see the bead through the ordinary 
open sight which I had left on the 
gun. 

By this time the bull had moved 
forward a few yards and I could now 
only just see the top of his shoulder, 
but I fired and hit him fair in the 
hump, which caused him to spin 
around and trot slowly away from me. 
My next shot hit him in the rear, 
turning his course to right angles and 
giving me a full broadside, when just 
at this moment one of the cows ran 
across my line of fire and I had to 
wait, but I got another glimpse as he 
passed between two trees and I then 
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hit him in the neck just behind the 
ear and brought him down. He gave 
his dying groan as I ran up. 

This makes the third moose that I 
have been in at the death of, two of 
which I shot myself, and .on every 
occasion the friend who shot the 
other one, my brother and I, all had 


_ 30-30 Winchesters with our sights set 


at 100 yards., and we found that in 
the failing light of evening or early 
morning (which is generally the time 
that moose are shot,) open sights are 
essential and the 100 yards range most 
probable. 

The next morning when we went over 
to inspect our prize I was delighted 
to find that we had a spread of ex- 
actly 62 inches, with eleven prongs 
on either side. He was an old bull 
and the meat was very tough, but the 
Indians seemed delighted with it 
when we got back. On pacing the 
distance from where I fired the first 
shot I found it just 100 yards. 

After a couple of days’ rest, dur- 
ing which my brother and Oanzime 
hunted up some neighboring lakes 
and saw lots of big tracks, but had no 
luck otherwise, we started back and 
reached the mouth of the Pierriche 
after many difficulties, for a pair of 
62 inch moose horns and about 100 
pounds of meat are no cinch to port- 
age, especially through virgin bush 
with no portages cut, and down nar- 
row streams less than six feet wide. 

We left Onazime and his family at 
the Pierriche, with many regrets, as 
we had a long pull to make up the 
St. Maurice, but Onazime could not 
go any farther with us as he said he 
had his traps to set and he was al- 
ready late. Never shall I forget that 
journey back up the St. Maurice by 
ourselves. It was a very swift current 
and we made less than one mile an 
hour most of the time, and once we 
nearly lost the moose-horns over- 
board in a windstorm. But the con- 
gratulations and hospitality we re- 
ceived at Sawyer’s soon made up for 
that, and we all felt that counting 
good luck and bad, all ’round we had 
had a most successful and enjoyable 
trip. 


Mr. and Mrs. McWilliams and the Mounted Trophies 


AN UNUSUAL HUNTING TRIP 


An American Hunter’s Outing in New Brunswick 


Cuas. E. McWILLIAMS 


O leave New York City with a case of 
T typhoid fever fairly well developed, with 
a temperature of 1029 (“walking ty- 
phoid”’ some call it ), under the delusion that 
you have an attack of la grippe, which you 
expect will pass away in a day or two, to be 
subsequently an unwilling visitor at a hospital 
for three weeks in Canada, far from your own 
little fireside and finally to recover sufficiently 
to complete your original intention, namely, 
to spend two weeks in the Canadian woods 
and get a moose, may seem to certain people 
“to be going some” and _ to others it may be 
quite insignificant. Take your pick, but please 
wait until you hear it all. 

In September 1913 I determined upon a 
trip to New Brunswick, moose hunting, as, 
with this exception, I have experienced most 
of the ordinary game expeditions. To this end 
I secured the consent of a New York friend to 
hunt on his ‘“‘preserve’ about fifty miles 
northwest of Blackville, but which “pre- 
serve”’ is really a certain large area to which he 
has obtained exclusive fishing and hunting 
rights and on which he has built himself com- 
modious log cabins. Having previously se- 
cured through railroad tickets, etc., arranged 
for guides, and provided for our stores we 
(Mr. Mohr, a friend tried and true, and my- 
self ) started for Boston from the Grand Cen- 
tral Station, on the noon train October 1st, 
(1913). By the time we reached the Hub at 
6 my fever had reached 1039 and on arrival 
at Fredericton, the next day, it had gone 
still higher. Then followed in rapid succes- 
sion, a doctor, and then a second one in con- 


sultation, hospital, trained nurse and all the 
adjuncts and frills that go to make up a first 
class, ‘‘cabin de luxe” case of typhoid. Well, 
if I had to have the ailment, I could not have 
picked out a better place to have it. 

The Victoria Hospital is a thorough one in 
every respect with all modern surgical equip- 
ment, X-ray, pathological laboratory, etc., 
and is located right on the St. John River on 
the south side of a picturesque bend. From 
my window I could see the salmon jump in the 
river, and often, in the early morning about 
sunrise, I could see flocks of wild ducks and 
geese on their migratory flight south. On one 
particular morning I counted twelve flocks of 
geese and I am sure I did not get them all at 
that. On the opposite bank of the river lies 
the pretty village of Marysville, with its little 
white farm-houses, with cows ‘‘moo-ing”’ and 
dogs barking and blue smoke curling up from 
the chimney tops to the blue October sky. 
Say, if any of you must have typhoid, go and 
have it out within room 9, Victoria Hospital, 
Fredericton. During this period, my friend 
Mohr had gone on, as originaily planned, and 
shot his moose in less than one hour after his 
arrival at camp. However that is another 
story. Finally, one day, my better half, who 
had come to Fredericton at my request, early 
in the seige, informed me that I was to be 
officially mustered out of the hospital the next 
day and here let me pay a word of tribuie to 
the care taken of a Yankee by Mrs. Richards, 
the matron, and her assistants. It is largely due 
to their watchfulness and good care that I owe 
myrapidrecovery to health. There followed iwo 
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weeks at the Barker House, during which my 
wife and I formed a few friendships among the 
Fredericton gentry that compensate’ for all 
my ills and which I trust wul be everlasting. 
I also met Harry Allen, President of the 
Guides Association, a fine fellow, who so ably 
represented his Province at the Sportsmen’s 
Show at New York, March 5-14, and Mr. 
Harold McMurray, secretary of the Associa- 
tion. The latter knowing the whole situation, 
and my particular anxiety that I should not 
return to New York “skunked,”’ got in touch 
with Moses Davidson, a guide, ar, owing to the 
long distance, it was impossible to carry out 
my original plans. It did not take long to 
make my arrangements with ‘Mose.’ That 
was October 31st, and on that date my trou- 
bles, both fancied and real, ended, and my 
enjoyment began. I was no longer “‘spleeny,”’ 
as one fair lady in Fredericton had dubbed me, 
the exact meaning of which is even yet in 


faintly discernible through the falling snow, 
with glimpses of Bob’s faithful hound, 
“Dick” bobbing here and there at the horses 
heads. Finally we pulled up at Bob’s house, 
which if you please is The Hotel of Holt- 


ville, where we were introduced to a warm 


supper, Mrs. Holt and their nine children. 
No race suicide at Holtville, believe me. 
Next sonaae at 8 in a cold northwest wind, 
we took saddle horses and rode twenty-five 
miles straight into the wind, stopping half an 
hour to “bait”? (lunch) as the guides call it, 
and at four arrived at Davidson’s log cabin 
on McGraw Brook. I was “all in’, and so 
tired that I couldn’t take off my larrigans, 
which duty Rob Ross promptly performed 
and, although he and the rest had tramped the 
entire distance, and very hard. going it was, 
they were as fresh and as fit as when they had 
started. For the first three days I did nothing 
but loaf, eat and sleep and get back a tittle 


Fresh Meat for Camp. Our first young buck: The Lady and ‘‘Judge’’ Pond 


doubt in my mind, as it is a new word to me, 
and about as familiar to a New Yorker, as 
Canadian Money. 

Having our directions, my wife and I left 
Fredericton that evening at 6.30 and arrived 
at Boiestown, forty miles northeast on the 
Intercolonial Railway, where we were met at 
the station by “Mose” and his brother-in-law, 
Rob Ross, and the latter’s team and two seated 
wagon. The weather had taken a sudden drop 
of about forty degrees in the past twenty-four 
hours and snow began falling. ‘Well,’ I 
thought, as we piled into our seats and 
wrapped up warmly, while ‘‘Mose”’ and 
“Bob” strapped in our luggage, “‘if this 
Canuck cold weather doesn’t kill me, at least 
it will make hash out of any old typhoid 
germs that may be sticking around.” A ten 
mile drive followed from Boiestown to Holt- 
ville, up hill and down dale, through occas- 
ional dark woods, then a straightaway road 
now and then alongside the Miramichi River, 


strength. The weather was ideal trom a 
healthful standpoint; the temperature ranging 
from 28 at night to about 40 during the day. 
This made difficult hunting however, as the 
calling season was over, and still hunting on 
frosty leaves and twigs, with no snow, is no 
easy task. 

Red squirrels by the dozen, and a few fer- 
rets began visiting during the day, and the 
gray squirrels called on us at night, stealing 
everything they could carry off and rustling 
around like so many rats and mice, much to 
the annoyance of my better half. We did not 
want to shoot them, as it would frighten away 
the game, so we let them alone—for awhile. 
On the fourth day our cook Theodore Pond, 
who by the way is local judge at Holtville. 
when he isn’t cooking for hunters, and I, took 
a casual walk, very slowly, as I was still weak 
from my illness, and, when about a mile from 
camp, we discovered a young buck about sixty 
yards ahead of us in a hollow. He did not see 


‘“* ud¢e’’ Pond and the Lady 


us, and as there was no wind, I bided my time 
until he showed enough of his side through 
the bush, and then let him have one of my soft 
Remington 45’s. He was dead when we reach- 
ed him, and no wonder; the devastation of one 
of those bullets is terrific. Luck surely had 
turned in our favor, for the following day my 
wife shot a buck with twenty points, one of the 
finest heads ever brought out of Canada. We 
had seen any number of cow moose, many 
with their calves, and had been as close as 
seventy-five feet from them without their 
showing the least alarm. From my observa- 
tion the ratio of the number of cows to the 
bulls must be anywhere from 20 to 30, to 1. 
No wonder one of the western United States 
has passed a law protecting the bulls for two 
years and taking the law off the shooting of 
cow moose for the same period. New Bruns- 
wick may soon have to consider some such law. 
On the seventh day my wife shot her first bull 
moose and having accomplished this historic 


event, she ran nearly all the way back to camp’ 
about two miles, to acquaint me with the fact. 
Of course this may be quite excusable when one 
considers that her previous most exciting 
shooting expeditions had consisted in shoot- 
ing a .22 rifle at clay pipes in an Atlantic City 
shooting gallery. Well, Mr. Moose had a good 
head with a 52 inch spread and afforded quite 
a welcome change in our daily menu. The 
following day, (the eighth in camp ), I got a 
ten point buck deer and then we felt that we 
had our share, for we had also a dozen or two 
partridges. Everyone knows what a trench- 
er hand a convalescent typhoid patient is. 
No wonder I soon got back half of the twenty 
pounds I. had left in Fredericton, for who 
could not do justice to his-breakfast on a cold 
morning, the frost on the window pane, the 
wood stove crackling like a house afire and his 
honor Judge Theodore Pond setting before 
you broiled partridge and bacon, baked 
potatoes, pancakes and maple syrup and a big 
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From left toright: ‘‘Judge’’ Theo. Pond, The Lady, ‘‘Moose’’ Davidson and Hale Reid 
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cup of steaming coffee. No meal in the 
Waldorf ever tasted half so good. By this 
time the squirrels became such a nuisance 
and were so bold, even jumping on the table 
and grabbing a cracker, or the first thing port- 
able, that we decided after finding one in the 
butter crock to get rid of them, and we did. 
We shot off at least twenty of them, together 
with several ferrets. 

One incident that happened in camp is 
worthy of recording. While sitting around the 
fire one evening smoking our pipes and dis- 
pensing the usual camp-fire small talk, I told 
a rather indifferent joke about an Irishman 
which provoked the retort courteous from 
“Mose”? (who previously, when a humorous 
story was told, carried on his face that “‘no- 
one-at-home”’ expression) as follows:— 

“Your story reminds me of a certain well 
known lumberman, whom we shall call Mur- 
phy, who is well known in the Province for his 
business shrewdness, and the large fortune he 
has made from his timber land. Some months 
ago a friend of his, a judge of the lower court, 
was very ambitious to be elevated to a vacancy 
on the superior bench and sought out Mr. 
Murphy to assist him and indeed he did so. 
Mr. Murphy went to Quebec, where he duly 
appeared before the Premier and his asso- 
ciates and eloquently stated his cause, em- 
phasizing the vast enterprises that he re- 
presented and the strong desire of a large 
number: of his fellow citizens to have the 
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aforesaid judge placed on the superior bench, 
adding that his friend was eminently fitted for 
the exalted position. The Premier, however, 
remarked that, while he appreciated the truth 
of Mr. Murphy’s assertions, yet he felt that 
his candidate was lacking in one very im- 
portant essential, namely, “Dignity”; where- 
upon Mr. Murphy drew himself up to his full 
height and quickly surveying his hearers with 
his eagle eye, responded: “Your lorsdhip, it 
may be true that my friend lacks dignity, but 
let me say in reply, quoting from the immortal 
Shakespeare, from his famous “Paradise 
Lost’’, that ‘A man’s a man for a’ that.’ ”’ 

On the thirteenth day and last in camp, I 
shot a fine bull moose with a 54 inch spread 
and our trophies now adorn the hall and living 
room of our New Jersey home. The next day 
the horses came back for us together with a 
much mud-bespattered looking, springless, 
wagon for the duffle and game. Honestly I 
regretted to leave. Whereas on the day we 
arrived I could not remove my clothing or 
shoes, unaided, in two weeks’ time I had not 
only put on ten pounds in weight, but was able 
to walk, slowly of course, nine or ten miles a 
day through the woods. Again I say, if any 
one, who may read these lines, must get 
typhoid fever, let him or her go to Fredericton 
and have it over with, and then let pure 
Canadian air and sparkling spring water, a 
good appetite and nine hours sleep on balsam 
boughs, do the rest. 


A TEMAGAMI PIKE 


Mr. G. A. Bagshaw of Haileybury, Ont. 
sends the photograph from which the accom- 


panying reproduction was made. This fish, 
a pike, which was caught by Mr. Bagshaw in 
Temagami, measured slightly over forty-one 
inches in length. Not having facilities for 
weighing it Mr. Bagshaw was unable to do 
more than merely estimate the weight, which 
he imagines, however, would be easily over 


twenty-five pounds as it was in prime con- 
dition and lacked altogether the usual lanki- 
ness of its species. The photo, it will be ob- 
served shows a pretty good breadth of shoul- 
der. Landing such a specimen, armoured only 
slightly less effectively than a shark (without 
the aid of a gaff) on a six ounce Bristol rod 
with a slight silk line, is not an experience 
which comes every day: 


SPORT IN WESTERN AUSTRALIA 
COMPARED WITH SPORT | 
IN WESTERN CANADA 


BSS: 


AVING spent a number of 
years both in Western Australia 


and Western Canada I will en- 
deavour to make a comparison of the 
game in both couniries. 

Of the two, British Columbia 
(Western Canada) offers the most ex- 
citing big game, in ihe shape of grizzly 
and black bear, in fact the cougar can 
be rated far more interesting sport 
than anything Western Australia has. 
Then there is the moose, deer and 
caribou. There is nothing to compare 
with these, unless for excitement, you 
may corner a kangaroo, that is, the 
real ‘Old man Roo’ as he is*known in 
the parts in which he is found. 

‘Old Man Roo’ is the largest game 
found in Australia and he is very 
searce now. Roois a fighter from the 
drop of ihe hat when cornered. Roo 
hunting is usually done with dogs. 
Usually in very thick bush. No par- 
ticular kind of hound is used, just dog. 

When Roo is cornered he will back 

up to the biggest gum-tree in sight, 
squat on his long hind legs with his 
tail firmly stretched out behind as a 
support. He will then await the on- 
rush of the dogs. As they spring at 
his throat he will rip them down with 
his short fore-paws which are armed 
with deadly claws. After a few of 
these rips and an occasional upper-cut 
wiih a hind foot, the dogs are content 
to keep their distance, bark and wait 
until the hunters arrive on the scene 
to dispatch Mr. Roo. 

I once worked in a bark- mill, some 
200 miles from Freemantle, in the 
bush, where we had every op portunity 
of hunting everything that could be 
called game. 

Our chief game and also our only 
meat was wallaby. This is a smaller 
kind of kangaroo. As far as sport is 
concerned it is equal to the Canadian 
prairie antelope, except that the 
hunter has to be a very quick shot to 
bag a wallaby. In color the wallaby 
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in Western Australia, is a light brown- 
ish grey. He frequents the very thick 
underbrush, which alone make him 
hard game, and as the under-bush in 
that country has very thick foliage, it 
makes it even harder. Until a hunter 
is accustomed to the wallaby’s quick 
actions, all he will see is a greyish 
flash, and no more. Wallaby are very 
plentiful in Western Australia.’ 

The first few times it was my turn 
to bag the supper at this mill, I 
returned empty handed, not because 
I had not burnt powder, as I had 
several chances of blowing great holes 
in the hot atmosphere, seeing numer- 
ous grey streaks and hearing com- 
motions in the bush. However, as 
our supply of meat depended on our 
markmanship I grew more careful 
ae soon pagged my first buck wall- 
a 

The meat of the wallaby is ry 
much the same as venison. Only the 
hind quarters and tail are used for 
cooking. On account of the extreme 
dry heat and ants it is necessary that 
the meat be eaten the same day it is 
killed, thus adding toward the tough- 
ness of the flesh. 

For quick shooting the wallaby is a 
more difficult target than any game 
I know of in Canada, but it does not 
offer the same thrill as deer-stalking. 

There is nothing to compare in the 
line of timber wolves and coyoies. 
The only animal of this class is what is 
known as the ‘dingo’. This is 
nothing more or less than a wild dog. 
A more slinking, thieving cur never 
existed, and they are a terrible nuis- 
ance to the sheep and lambs. They 
cannot be called sport, but are simply 
a nuisance and are shot and left to rot 
where they drop. The dingo is very 
cowardly and it is very difficult to get 
within aie of him if he should hap- 
pen to see you. 

Then there is the Opossum which 
affords excellent sport on moonlight 
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nights. The only thing 4vhich takes 
the polish off this sport is the vene- 
mous snakes which are usually busy 
crawling about all night and cannot 
be seen. This is one thing I honestly 
feared both night and day. However- 
we had several good nights’ sport with 
the ’possum. 

Two of us would leave the camp 
with ‘Noble’ the mongrel dog who 
could scent out ’possum anywhere. 
This dog delighted in these excursions. 
When full moon came around he 
would bark outside the shanty until 
some one hunted for ’possum with 
him. If the camp was too tired, 
‘Noble’ would bark outside until he 
was tired then go off by himself, tree 
a possum and bark below until out of 
sheer desperation one of the party 
would go to him and hunt *possum 
for him, bring a ’possum home, and 
give him the carcass, when he would 
be satisfied for the rest of the night. 
Next night the same thing would be 
repeated and so on until ‘Noble’ 
thought the moon was not bright 
enough. | 

As a ‘Greenhorn’ or ‘New Chum’ 
as they are called over there Ihad two 
experiences I shall not forget in a 
hurry. The first was when I treed a 
guana or big lizard. There are a 
variety of lizards in Western Austra- 
lia which live in the sandy soil of the 
bush. 

At the table one noon I mentioned 


that I had seen, for the first time, a 


lizard about two feet in length and 
that I had chased it with a stick but 
it had fled up a tree out of my reach, 
staring and shooting its two pronged 
tongue at me in defiance. One of the 
older timers told me I should have lit 
a small smoky fire underneath it and 
the smoke would have driven him 
down. I mentioned that next time I 
treed a lizard I would do this. But I 
did not notice the laugh the old timer 
had up his sleeve. 

About a week later I treed another 
guana—it may have been the same 
one for all I knew—I proceeded with 
the old man’s advice. I had no sooner 
got the fire nicely going and the smoke 
rising when I stooped down near the 
fire, picking up more moss to make a 
bigger smoke. Suddenly I felt as if 
someone had thrown a glass of water 
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down the back of my coat and I was 
made aware of the most offensive 
stench I ever had the misfortune to 
smell. In fact, it compared very 
favourably with the Canadian Skunk. 
I sprang aside and looked up in time 
to see the guana vomiting the rest of 
the contents of its stomach at me 
again. So this was what the old timer 
had up his sleeve. Luckily I had ona 
very old coat, which I discarded and 
placed on the fire. This made enough 
smoke to bring down the enemy. But 
needless to say I did not bother run- 
ning after him to slay him as I was not 
quite sure that this was his only 
means of defence. I had seen skunks 
in Canada before. I walked back to 
camp but did not mention the inci- 
dent to my old timer friend. 

I don’t know if that was any worse 
than when, a few years later, I had the 
misfortune to be in a tent with a deer 
hunting party north of Vancouver, 
B. C. when a gentleman who wore long 
curly hair and who incidently slept 
next to me, disturbed a skunk that 
was thieving in the tent. Fortunately 
I slept next to the flap of the tent and 
rolled out first in double quick time. 
The stampede for that door can 
better be imagined than described. 


Our friend was not so fortunate in his 


case as I was in mine for he had to 
shave his hair off. 

The other incident that befell me 
at the bark mill: in Western Australia 
was when we were in the bush picking 
up the bark used for tanning pur- 
poses. A friend, my brother, and my- 
self had a contract to supply the mill 
with so much bark a week. We work- 
ed together and usually smoked and 
talked while picking up the bark, not 
looking at what we picked up as the 
bark was so plentiful. We would hold 
a sack open with one hand and throw 
the bark in with the other. My friend 
and myself were arguing about some- 
thing when I stooped down to pick up 
a piece of bark. He mentioned some- 
thing, I straightened up to deny what 
he said still holding as I thought the 
piece of bark. We argued standing 
there fully two minutes, when he 
looked at my hand. 

‘“What have you in your hand” 
said he. I looked and jumped nearly 
three feet in the air. The ugliest 
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looking creature I had ever seen was 
staring at me with two little black 
beady eyes. It was what is known as 
a ‘‘Mountain Devil” or horned lizard. 
Harmless, as I afterward found out, 
but a horrid beast to be nursing in 
_one’s hand for two minutes. I opened 
my fingers and let him drop, and he 
slowly crawled out of sight. I was 
very particular what quality of bark 
I picked up for the mill in the future. 
There is nothing to my knowledge 
to compare with this as far as looks 
go in Canada. 

Neither is there anything in the line 
of ducks or prairie chicken in Western 
Australia, the nearest approach to 
these being parrots and cockatoos. 
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Of these there are thousands. The 
cockatoos travel in flocks; they are a 
great nuisance to thé grain fields. 
With a shot gun containing small shot 
No. 6 or 5 will do—they are easily 
killed, sometimes eight or ten at one 
shot. They make good eating. 

The parrot travels usually in pairs. 
There is beautiful” plumage among 
them and they also make good eating, 
the flesh being very much like prairie 
chicken. They are good sport, flying 
high and swift, screeching as they fly, 
with the intention I imagine of be- 
wildering one. 

In my opinion sport in Canada is 
much superior to that which is to be 
obtained in Australia. 
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JEAN AND HARRY STEVINSON 


FCAntUCKS!,-- What -if it ts. the 
S close season for chickens? What 
business have the fat men sit- 
ting in parliament making laws for 
us when the mines all through the 
Pass are shut down and we’re out of 
work? If I can take a shell that I fill 
for one cent and get a meal for the 
wife and kids, adding half a day of 
hard trudging and climbing, of course, 
to the one cent, haven’t I a human 
right to do it?” 

Old Clarkson sat down here on a 
dried clump of moss and gazed 
speculatively over the Alberta hills. 
A light snow had fallen and here and 
there on the round hummocks he 
could see tracks of rabbits and coyotes 
He cleaned his shot-gun carefully. 
“Wily beggars,” he said, ‘“‘they can 
see us coming for five miles against 
this white background. What in 
Sam Hill did you wear that red scarf 
for?” He took the shells for re-load- 
ing out of his vest pocket, and as he 
did so a coarse needle and long white 
thread showed for a moment. 

“Rabbits,” suggested Zenussi, not 
noticing the thread, ‘“‘you can have 
Seas. all you want, and not run 
risks.” 


*“Rabbits!”’ hissed Clarkson, “‘rab- 
bits!”? All Iwant? Oh, allright. T’ll 
sit here while they come and cluster 
round me. Here, bunny, bunny, 
come to the nice old fool that’s trying 
his durndest to get a meal for his kids. 
Come, little white bunnies! Fool!” 
he said to Zenussi, “‘where are they? 
Rabbits with four legs and rabbits 
with two and feathers and wings, I’ll 
take them, all I see of them. After 
I’ve climbed and waded and knocked 
through the bushes for eight hours I 
deserve anything I can get my eye 
on 99 


“Fifty cents of meat,’’ hazarded 
Zenussi, ““is little for a fifty-dollar 
fine’’. 

*“Who’s going to catch me?” asked 
Clarkson, ‘‘or squeal on me?” 

Zenussi shrugged his shoulders. 

“Tony says,’’ he remarked drily, 
‘that Smith, of the Northwest 
Mounted Police, is watching you.” 

‘“Watching me?” Clarkson choked, 
‘““watching me? Well, he’s on the hot 
trail after Tony himself, you bet. 
Didn’t you know he was up at Tony’s 
cabin Tuesday night? I was there 
tinkering around the stove, and all at 
once I looked up as the door opened 
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soitly. There was a six-shooter level- 
led at me, and behind it that durned 
Smith. ‘‘Where’s Tony Poloni?”’ he 
asks sharp and quick. 

‘*Durned if J know,’’ I says. 

‘“He looks round the room. 
‘“What’s in that pot?” he asks again. 

‘‘Durned if I know that either,”’ I 
says. ‘‘What’s more, I'd feel better 
with the eye of that six-shooter point- 
ing somewhere else. MHere’s a fork. 
Help yourself to the soup, and leave 
me alone.” 

‘*He fished round in the pot and 
brought up rabbits’ legs and pieces of 
the pack. Tony and his bunch had 
eaten the wings and other suspicious 
parts for supper. 

““Humph!” grunts Smith, ‘“‘what 
are you doing here?’ 

‘“Mending the stove,”’ I says, “‘in 
other words, minding my own busi- 
ness.” 

‘“Be civil, my man,’’ he says, “or 
you'll be sorry.” 

‘Certainly,’ I answers, putting on 
my coat. 

‘“Where are you going?” he asks 

“With. your leave,’ I answers 
slowly, looking him in the eye, “‘I’m 
going to the store to get a new grate 
for this stove. I believe this is a free 
country, also that I am a free citizen. 

“Then I walks off down the path. 
Smith keeping a few yards behind me. 
When I got a quarter of a mile from 
the house there was Tony lying in the 
bushes on the side of the hill with his 
head sticking up. He opened his 
mouth to say something, but ducked 
when I held up a finger. He had two 
chickens in his game pocket, but the 
M. P. didn’t see him.”’ 

_**Pretty close’, commented Zenus- 
Sl. 

~ Well,” said Clarkson, ‘“‘I’m not 
going to get caught either. I won’t 
come as close to it as Tony did by a 
long shot.”’ a h 

The. two men went on. Crack! 
went Clarkson’s shotgun, and a white 
rabbit lay twitching on the ground in 
the bushes. 

“It’s going to be a lucky day,” 
-larkson said gladly, ‘‘always a rab- 
bit first.’ 

“Why?” asked Zenussi. 

““Didn’t you know?” 

oe No. 3° 
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“Then wait and find out.” 

Clarkson went quietly. A whirr_of 
wings told of prairie chicken. ) 

Crackle. Crack! 

‘“Twoof’em! By thunder! Is that 
luck or isn’t it?” 

Clarkson went into the bush and 
came out with one bird and the rab- 
bit. 
‘‘Didn’t you get two?” 
“Ves 99 


““Where’s the other?”’ 

‘“Wait till I get another rabbit and 
I'll show you.” ; 

They climbed softly over rocks and 
pushed through brush. Half an hour 
went by, and no sign of game. Then 
they stood still. Peering through a 
bush ahead they saw the hypnotized 
eye of a rabbit. It was as still as a 
little mound of snow, but showed up 
soft and white against the dead trunk 
of a tree. ; 

Crack! went Zenussi’s gun, and he 
picked up the little quivering vody. 
It was his. 

**Quick!”’ 
““give it to me. 

Zenussi obeyed, and they squatted 
in a clump of brush.Dexterously 
Clarkson cut off the legs and wings of 
the bird at the first joints, took off its. 
head, and neatly skinned it, leaving 
the delicate pink flesh exposed in all 
its luscious smoothness. With one 
movement he scooped out the still 
warm entrails. Then he slit the rab- 
bit, and cleaned it deftly. 

‘“Be burying these feathers and 
things quickly,’’ he said to Zenussi, 
for a sound in the bush, further back, 
came rather ominously to their ears. 

Zenussi dug up the clay with his 
knife and buried the tell-tale stuff, 
brushing the light layer of snow as 
well as he could back over the spot. - 
Clarkson took the needle and thread 
from his coat, and folding the chicken 
inside the rabbit sewed up the slit in 
the white fur with the white thread. 
It was skilfully done for the man’s 
clumsy fingers. 

‘*Come’’, he whispered, ‘‘softly”’. 

They crept on, but now with the 
feeling that they were being followed. 

“There’s an old prospect near 
here,”’ Clarkson whispered cautiously. - 
‘*Let’s wait in there till the police goes 
by.” That it was one of the North-. 


commanded Clarkson, 
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. Zenussi. 
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west Mounted Police they did not 
doubt, as the police had had orders to 
watch the woods closely for law- 
breakers. A dollar and a half extra 
was offered each man who caught any 
person red-handed, or with sufficient 
evidence for conviction, and _ this 
amount, provided the fine was paid, 
added to their rather meagre salaries 
looked good to the police. 

““Don’t see him any place,” said 
*“Bet he didn’t see us at 
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all.” 

‘‘He’d hear the choke barrel of 
mine,’ answered Clarkson, ‘‘and 
there’s just a chance he saw those 
birds fall.”’ 

The old prospect showed ahead, and 
the men stood upright to walk non- 
chalantly across the open space in 
front. 

Zenussi stopped. ‘‘Tracks!’ he 
ejaculated, “‘going straight into the 
tunnel. “It’s a big coyote or I’m a 
lobster.”’ 

“We'll get him! The skin’s fine 
now,” Clarkson chuckled. 

»““Maybe =it’s. a timber wolf,” 
Zenussi suggested. ‘‘There’s a bunch 
of them—look here.”’ 

As they neared the old mine the 
tracks grew thicker, coming from 
every direction into the tunnel. A 
little coal had been mined, and as the 
men crawled closer, over the dump, 
they cocked their guns with the true 
hunters’ instinct. 

“‘Careful,’’ warned Zenussi, ‘‘I 
hear a sniff.” 

They peered into the black hole, 
the primitive man shining through 
their eyes. They were after prey. 
They were crude men, the natural 
providers for hungry mouths. Soon 
they made out a pair of bright eyes 
in the tunnel and took careful aim. 
“Bang, bang!’’ went the two guns, 
and the eyes disappeared. A scuffling 
of quivering limbs was heard on the 
mine floor, then all was still. 

““Got him!” the men chortled in 
their throats, and went to crawl in. 

‘*There may be more further in,” 
Zenussi the cautious suggested. 

They went slowly on, keeping their 
eyes wide in the dark, but a thing 
more dangerous than coyotes was 
stirring, and they did not know. 
In their excitement over the success- 
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ful hunt they failed to notice the smell 
of foul air, the gas their shots had 
started in the old coal prospect. 
Again and again they shot in every 
direction back into the mine in case 
there were unknown animals ready to 
spring upon them. ‘They passed un- 
noticing some loose rock which seem- 
ed simply hanging from the ceiling, 
further back and further, past the 
shadowy dead animal on the floor, 
and on, creeping until they imagined 
a threatening sniff in front of them. 
It was a drop of water which had been 
hanging from the rock overhead, and 
had splashed onto the black floor, but 
how were they to know? 

‘Bang! Bang!’ went the guns, 
one after the other, then a deafening 
roar, and the blotting out of the light 
behind them. 

Zenussi, the Italian, threw himself 
face down on the floor. 

=i amdead:. >I. am, dead; ?>.he 
moaned. 

Clarkson, who still held his rabbits 
by the legs, realized that as yet they 
were unharmed. : 

“*Fools,’’ he stuttered, ‘‘fools that 
we were not to think! I smelled ihe 
gas all along but forgot to think. 
Fools! he exploded again. ‘‘Up 
here, man,” he roared, ‘‘up here! 
and get to work!” 

The Italian, who had lain down on 
the floor to die, would soon have done 
so with his face in the heaviest of the 
poisonous gas, but a rude jerk from 
Clarkson revived him. A tiny chink 
of light came from between two rocks 
at the exit, and here Clarkson directed 
his efforts. Some loose debris was re- 
moved, and the men clawed at ihe 
rocks wedged in front of them, but 
they could not budge them. They 
took turn about putting their noses 
to the chink for air, though Zenussi 
held his at the aperature so long that 
Clarkson had to haul him away. The 
pile of debris was near the opening, 
and Clarkson called desperately 
through the chink. 

““Tf I only had the old pick-axe on 
that abandoned truck I could do 
something,”’ he said as he gave place 
to Zenussi. Zenussi, in his despera- 
tion at the terrible trap they were in 
hacked in a frenzied manner at ihe 
rocks with the butt-end of his beloved 
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shot-gun. In his excitement he had 
left the shells in the barrels and one 
hammer cocked. The jar on the stock 
released the hammer, and the shot 
flew past Clarkson’s face. Luckily it 
did not hit him, but it added to 
Zenussi’s nervous terror. A drop of 
water splashed once in a while to the 
floor, and sounded wierd and myster- 
ious in the abandoned shaft. Had the 
men cared to examine the animal they 
had shot there was not sufficient light, 
and they realized the further calamity 
that would befall them if they should 
strike amatch. That there was some- 
thing beside them, already dead, was 
the only impression the beast made 
on their consciousness. 

“*Coo-ee-ee-e-ee!’’ Clarkson called 
again, using the Australian cry which 
he had learned and used in the hills 
on account of its carrying power. 
His voice seemed thrown back in his 
face, and echoed down along the old 
mine. The air they breathed now 
seemed to smother them, and Zenussi 
was plucking nervously at his sleeve. 
With a last desperate call Clarskon 
gave place to the Italian. 


““Coming,”’ shouted a strong voice 
close at hand. 
““Smith, the Mounted Police!’’ 


fervently ejaculated Clarkson. 

The Italian, in his grateful frenzy 
at knowing deliverance was at hand, 
clawed harder at the rocks. ‘‘I go to 
jail,”’ he blubbered, “‘I glad, glad to 
be in jail. I hunt no more.” 

“Shut up, you fool!’ growled 
Clarkson, ‘‘none of that to the police”’ 

Smith came up with the old pick- 


axe. “Steady there, -my ‘men, 
steady,’’ he called. “Don’t come too 
close.”” He was using the pick now 


to good advantage, divining where the 
centre rock was wedged. Pick, pick, 
went the axe, and soon the centre 
rock gave way, taking several other 
rocks with it as it rolled out onto the 
track. Zenussi plunged for the open- 
ing, and rolled with the rocks out into 
the blessed sunshine. 

Smith grabbed him by the collar. 
““What were you hiding for?” he de- 
manded. ‘‘What have you been 
shooting.?”’ 

The Italian looked at him, -his face 
working nervously. ‘‘Search me’’, he 


answered. Smith did so, but found 
nothing except a few shells and a 
pouch of tobacco. 

Clarkson came out more slowly, 
the rabbits dangling by their legs. 

‘“Well, pard,” he said gratefully, 
‘‘1’m mighty thankful to you—you’ve 
done a good trick this time.”’ 

‘“Where are those chickens you 
shot?’ demanded Smith. 

‘Search me!” returned Clarkson. 
A bulge in one pocket, which proved 
to be a parcel of bread and cheese, was 
investigated, and the policeman let 
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‘*What were you shooting in there?’ 
he askeu. 

‘““Coyote,’’ Clarkson answered. 

‘* And as I’ve nothing else to show my 
gratitude to you I'll give you the 
beast. He’s right behind the fallen 
rock there, at the south side, dead as 
the old door-nail you read about. His 
skin should be pretty good just now, 
but I wouldn’t go back into that hole 
for him if he were an elephant with 
tusks ninety feet long.”’ 

‘*Thanks,” said the policeman. 
“If you fellows see anyone with 
chicken or partridge let me know, will 
you?” A lot of the men are shooting 
out of season, and we’ve got to get 
after them.”’ 

‘*Sure,’? sanwered Clarkson and 
Zenussl. 

‘“They’re not such a bad sort,” 
Clarkson was saying as they trudged 
blissfully on. ‘‘If Smith hadn’t been 
doing his duty by the laws of the 
country we'd have been in a pretty 
kettle of fish. Anyway, I’m glad I got 
that coyote skin for him. He should 
get three dollars for it at this time of 
the year, and that'll more than make 
up the dollar and a half he lost on 
Sec 

Smith stood watching them until 
they were behind the nearest hill, 
then stepped gingerly through the 
opening into the old mine, feeling 
along the south wall. Presently he 
stumbled over the dead animal and 
stooped to drag it out. With the first 
clutch of his fingers he sprang back. 

‘Holy Jerusalem!’’ he shouted, 
“it’s a blooming porcupine.” 

And it was. 


AN IDEAL NEW BRUNSWICK COUNTY 


VINCENT CROSS 


read with much interest and no little 
| pleasure Mr. Lynott’s article “A Day 
at Lake Utopia,” and in a later issue his 
letter. No doubt the reason I took a more 
than passing interest in the article is due to the 
fact that the country of which he writes is my 
home. : 
My birthplace is not ten miles from beauti- 
ful Lake Utopia. On fishing and outing ex- 
cursions how often have I lain on the white 
sands of its shores, and gazing across the rip- 
pled waters to the thickly wooded islands and 
distant green of the opposite shore, dreamed of 
the opportunitie: 
lying ten-fold io 
that beautiful 
country, of which I 
wouldtake advant- 
age when I grew 
older. Dreams, all 
of them, yet not 
one but could be 
realized by men 
with longer purse- 
strings and more 
powerful influence 
than I possess. 
Charlotte county 
yes the whole of 
New Brunswick, is 
dead to its trust, 
dead to its oppor- 
tunities, and to the 
debt it owes to it- 
self as part of the 
most beautiful, the 
most fertile, and 
the cleanest and 
best country under 
God’s shining sun. 
Omitting the 
most northerly sec- 
tions it can safely 
be said that New 
Brunswick, .taken 
from the stand- 
point of prosperity, 
consequent upon 
development, con- 
sidering its size 
and population, is 
behind any section 
of the country you 
might name. 
Why is it? Surely not for lack of oppor- 
tunity, nor because the people cannot afford 
it. I have heard it remarked that we of the 
Maritime Provinces are too poor to do this or 
that. This is not so. The people taken in- 
dividually are all prosperous, but their pros- 
perity does nobody any good, not even 
themselves. They hoard up their money and 
shut their eyes to the golden opportunities 
that come and go, not because they do not see 
them, but seeing them they resolutely turn 
their backs and continue their sleep walking. 


In a New Brunswick Forest 


Mr. Lynott in his letter stated that a num- 
ber of sportsmen had visited that section and 
having all filled their licenses intended re- 
turning next year in tinte to build lodges. 
“Ye Gods,”’ these strangers are coming back to 
build lodges. Why cannot the native who 
knows the country, knows every nook of the 
woods, knows where the game is to be found 
under the best conditions, why cannot he build 
lodges, supply guides, and by advertising and 
co-cperation with county officials make the 
enterprise a commercial success? The same 
thing is done elsewhere. Take, for instance 
the State of Maine. 
Every year thous- 
ands of sportsmen 
go into the Maine 
woods, leave their 
money there, but 
take nothing away 
that will make the 
country any poor- 
er. 

If . the county 
officials would pre- 
pare and print a 
small pamphlet or 
book describing the 
beauties, and op- 
portunities, both 
for commercial en- 
terprises and pur- 
poses of pleasure, 
that are to be de- 
veloped -in Char- 
lotte county, and 
distribute it broad- 
cast, I am sure 
they would get re- 
sults. 

Do not let us 
allow these strang- 
ers to come in and 
be obliged to furn- 
ish accommoda- 
tion for themsel- 
ves. Themanwho 
can afford to come 
to New Brunswick 
after game can 
afford to pay for 
the things needed 
for the comfortand 
success of his out- 
ing and would prefer to doso. Make these 
sportsmen your guests, let them see that you 
are personally interested in their success. 
They will be glad to pay for the entertainment 
you can provide. 

There are some timorous ones who may say 
“it will not pay.’ Nothing venture, nothing 
win. Half the enterprises in the country were 
started by American daring and accomplished 
by American dollars. With a single exception 
there is not a local enterprise backed by local 
capital that has done anything to develop the 
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A Log Cabin in New Brunswick Woods 


country. The exception in point is a com- 
bination of local capital and brains that has 
done much to improve conditions, having in- 
stituted a freight and passenger service be- 
tween St. John and St. Andrews and interven- 
ing points. They have taken over tottering 
fish interests at Beaver Harbour and have 
given the village a new lease of life. They have 
built an enormous saw mil] at Sturgeon Cove, 
employing hundreds of men, and a movement 
is now on foot to run a spur truck from the 
New Brunswick Southern to Black’s Harbour 


which I am sure is backed by the same concern. 
True, St. Andrews is a flourishing summer re- 
sort with one of the largest hotels, ““The 
Algonquin’’, in the Dominion, but this cannot 
be said to be a local enterprise as it is backed 
by the C. P. R. as is also the modern fish pack- 
ing plant in that vicinity. 

At St. George there is the pulp industry 
owned and backed by American capital which 
might have been a native owned enterprise. 

In addition to the great sportsman and 
tourist advantages there are the unimproved 
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farms, the miles of forest as primeval as on the 
day when that noble band of Frenchmen sailed 
up the beautiful St. Croix River and wintered 
on the small and barren Douchett’s Island, 
where the graves of these intrepid men are to be 
seen to this day, although they are being slow- 
ly washed away by the action of the wind and 
waves of the river. 

One can travel for days seeing everywhere 
farm land as level as an office desk, now for- 
gotten and deserted, with weeds growing over 
the threshold, houses and_ out-buildings 
boarded up, sombre and silent relics of by-gone 
days. 

Then there are the peat-bogs, miles of them, 
from which peat enough to supply the world 
with fuel for years could be extracted if the 
opportunity were taken advantage of. True, 
there was at one time a faint hearted attempt 
made to commercialize it, but it was deemed 
too wet for fuel purposes and the project was 
abandoned. Was there ever an enterprise yet 
that did not succeed if it had the right push 
behind it? I am sure this one would have been 
no exception. 

I know a man who controls rich and ex- 
tensive fishing privileges at Pocologan and 
vicinity. He has been talking of erecting a 


packing plant there for the last ten years, but 
apparently is no nearer to doing so now than 
he was when I first heard of it. 
ford to erect such a plant, too. 

Our cry is ““Canada for Canadians,” and yet 
what do we do with the greatest gift God has 
We sit idly by while others 


He could af- 


given to nations? 
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snatch the treasures from beneath our very 
eyes, and do not lift a hand to say them nay. 


I do not blame or criticize the government— 
either the Federal or the Provincial—for this 
condition of affairs. Our government is doing 
all in its power to awaken the world to the 
great opportunities to be found in Canada, but 
the people of New Brunswick will not co- 
operate. Individually they are apathetic, and 
blind to what is theirs by right of inheritance. 


Charlotte county, as well as being an ex- 
cellent hunting territory, provides an ideal 
summer resort for the summer tourist. If he 
is seeking camp life he can find nowhere in this 
broad county a more beautiful spot than Lake 
Utopia. There are to be seen here beauties 
of mountain, stream and dale; there are forests 
primeval as the day when the red man roamed 
among them; there is fishing, boating and in- 
deed everything that goes to make up the 
pleasures of camp life. 


If, moreover, one desires to.take advantage 
of a fashionable vacation he can find no spot 
better adapted to his purpose than St. And- 
rews-by-the-Sea. Spacious and_ beautiful 
hotels, tennis, golf, motoring, bathing, every- 
thing to his liking may be had here and all for 
as small a cost as is consistent with good ser- 
vice and ideal surroundings. 


Let us urge upon the people of this county to 
co-operate in developing and advertising the 
attractions of what is one of the finest counties 
in one of the finest provinces of our broad 
Dominion. 


A FINE SPECIMEN OF 
THE GOLDEN EAGLE 


The accompanying picture is of an eagle 
shot by Mr. J. S. Wardell of Heffley Creek, 
B. C. Of its capture Mr. Wardell writes as 
follows: 

“On the 13th of December last after a sucess- 
ful hunt after mule deer near Heffley Lake I 
was on my homeward. way and was walking 
along the lake on the ice. Seeing a shadow 
pass over me I glanced up and saw an eagle 
flying about two hundred yards above me. I 
took a shot at him with my rifle and brought 
him down. He proved to be a very nice 
specimen of the Golden Eagle, being a dark 
brown color, closely feathered to his very 
claws, with an eight foot spread of wings and 
weighing twelve pounds. 

Heffley Lake is an ideal spot some twenty 
miles north-east of Kamloops with wooded is- 
lands and five miles of waterway. The water 
in this lake is clear as crystal and reflects the 
lofty peak of Mt. Lulu. The Golden Eagle 
makes his home here and grouse, rabbit and 
other animals that are food for the eagle are 
abundant in this vicinity making it anjeasy 
thing for the eagle to find sustenance. 

There is a bounty of three dollars offered for 
the Golden Eagle provided one produces the 
head and claws, the claws being necessary to 
prove this bird’s identity.” 


Hardy Bay 


A SUCCESSFUL DEER HUNT 
AT HARDY BAY 


W. BURNET 


little more than eleven years ago the 
Rainy River Hunt Club inadvertently 
landed at Hardy Bay with a house boat 

as a home from which to hunt the wily deer. 

The following year the party returned and 
every year subsequently have hunted on the 
same grounds and have always been successful 
in securing plenty of game, both big and small. 

To-day, however, the change is so marked 
that the spot would scarcely be recognized by 
any of the original members. Joseph Restoule 
(the Muskrat ) is still living three miles to the 
west on Restoule Bay. His family have nearly 
all left him for homes of their own, yet he has 
had built a beautiful new modern house in 
which to pass his declining years. Though 
eighty-four he is still hale and hearty. Not- 
withstanding he realizes his age for when one 
asks him how he is, he says: 

“T am not sick, but I’m no good.” Only a 
year ago however he was able to step dance for 
ten minutes at a time to music from a violin. 
Joe is of French descent but has been brought 
up an Indian, having been stolen from his 
home when a little boy. 

It is Joseph’s good fortune to be one of the 
joint owners of Dokis Indian Reserve, which 
was recently sold, the proceeds of which 
amounted to some seventy thousand dollars 
to each soul, which amount the Government 
holds in trust for the Indians, 

The buildings at Hardy Bay are still stand- 
. ing but none of the deserted lumber camps 
have escaped the devastating fires that season 
after season have gradually narrowed the 


timbered area where deer congregate to feed, 
hide and yard up for the winter. Last year 
the trails and cadge roads were found to be 
badly blocked with fallen timber, making 
travelling very difficult. Small game such as 
partridge, hare and foxes seemed to be still 
fairly plentiful although not to the same de- 
gree as in former years. Deer we found, to be 
as plentiful as ever though they were harder 
to secure because of so much fallen timber. 

The 1913 party consisted of the following: 
Cyrus Griffith (Tenderfoot ), Le Roy Sager 
(Mose), Jas. Montgomery (Bonebuster ), 
W. Burnet (Dad), A. C. Burnet (No Excuse ), 
S. G. Robinson (Miss Fire), L. Dandino 
(Cook), J. W. Burnet (Captain), and H. 
Lawrason (Cy., the Guy that shoots the 
Deer. ) 

It is worthy of note that the dog Sam that 
hunted as a pup the first year on the grounds 
and that has hunted each year since, was again 
on the scene and was the same old “‘reliable’’ 
though somewhat slower. An old hunter once 
remarked: “‘Whenever you hear old Sam’s 
voice you know there is something doing.” 

Only one remaining member of the old 
guard is still on the trail and he hopes to be 
able to takein the hunt for many years to come. 

The centre of operations being moved 
farther north on account of recent fires, it was 
thought wise to camp at the bay for the 1913 
hunt and this decision proved to be a wise one. 

True the walks to the hunt were long and 
uiring, but what do we go north for but to walk 
and work in the out-of-doors, and regain the 
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health, strength and stamina that has become 
impaired by close confinement within the 
walls of an office. Some go to the bush to 
shoot deer; some merely for a holiday or rest. 
Others go for a strenuous time of development, 
both physical and mental, making the two 
former objects merely incidents of the quest. 

The first day’s hunt, Monday, November 
3rd, failed to produce any venison, although 
the dogs howled. and deer were both seen and 
heard. 

Tuesday, however, brought good fortune 
to the party. Cy. in order to avoid being run 
over perched himself upon a stump and when 
the first deer came by shoved his gun out and 
discharged it into the deer’s side. Whether 
the deer touched the end of the barrel or not 
Cy. could not say, but a few days afterwards 
he remarked to the fellows that he believed 
his gun barrel was bent. The deer only had 
one mark on it and some singed hairs around 
the wound. Another deer came along with a 
rocking chair on his head and Cy. essayed to 
stop him but whether from undue haste or the 
after affects of the excitement of his first ex- 
perience, he was not able to see the sights with 
accuracy. There was, he complained, a pe- 
culiar twitching in his optic nerve just about 
that time, due, doubtless, to excessive ex- 
citement. After several shots, just how many 
he could not afterwards say, his quarry stole 
carefully away, not even saluting as he went. 

After he had time to settle down a bit along 
came another deer, a fawn, which he promptly 
converted into venison. 

Such an experience comes to few hunters as 
to have three deer in less than as many 
minutes pass before him but Cy. has had this 
experience twice repeated. He is still wonder- 
ing how it happened. 

Each member of the party saw deer and 
had one or more good chances. 
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*‘Miss Fire’ had the misfortune to miss two 
deer, good chances too, because the gun failed 
to go off at the most opportune moment. He 
was standing down at the farthest point away 
from where the dogs were put out. Every- 
thing was quiet when suddenly he heard a 
puffing sound which at once gave him visions 
of bear. Such visions however were soon dis- 
pelled by the appearance of a big buck run- 
ning at top speed straight towards him. He 
waited for the opportune moment when the 
deer was but twenty feet away. The trigger 
responded but failed to discharge the cart- 
ridge. In the confusion that followed the 
buck did not stop to look but turned aside 
and made off at right angles. Two hurried 
shots were fired but failed to stop the deer. 
On examination of its trail blood stains were 
apparent on every side, indicating that he had 
been hard hit. The trail was followed for 
several hundred yards, until no further blood 
signs could be discerned. From the abundance 
of deer tracks that were then to be seen it was 
plain that the wounded deer had gone among 
a bunch of other deer and so eluded his pur- 
suers, the dog taking another fresh track for 
along chase. It was felt that the buck would 
surely die so earnest efforts were made that 
day and the next to locate him, which however 
proved unavailing. 

“Dad” was posted on a runway one day 
and becoming absorbed in looking at the 
scenery and at another hunter did not notice 
a deer steal quietly up within sight and stand 
looking at him. Imagine his surprise when he 
turned and saw the deer. It did not wait long 
on being observed but turned suddenly, salut- 
ed and was off in a flash before the astonished 
hunter could collect his thoughts. 

“‘Bonebuster’” was sitting quietly dozing 
beside a stump one day when he saw the flash 
of atail. He raised upon his feet, which move- 
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ment was observed by the oncoming deer. 
Suddenly she stopped but before she could 
turn our hunter had knocked her down with 
a .22 bullet. Another shot apparently put her 
down and out, and thinking that he had no 
further need of the gun Bonebuster set it down 
by the stump and started over to dress the 
deer. What was his surprise to find that the 
deer was still able to get up and away. Oh 
where was the gun? While 2!] this was trans- 
piring his deer’s running mate branched off and 
started to run rings around “‘No Excuse,” 
giving him a chance to empty his magazine, 
which he did in quick order, but to no purpose, 
as he merely punctured the atmosphere, leav- 
ing the deer’s anatomy quite unscathed. 

On another occasion a deer came along to 
this hunter and stopping in full view took a 
good survey. It was a risky thing to do, but 
he got away scot free, only to fall a prey to the 
gun of another hunter. 

““Mose”’ too had his chance at a big buck as 
it sped on its way, driven by the dog Louder 
down to “‘Miss Fire.’’ This was his first good 
sight of a deer and his first chance of a shot. 
Who can blame him if he failed to stop it? 
Judging by the speed at which the gun spoke 
he must have forgotten that there were sights 
on the gun to aid in accuracy. “It was a 
pretty sight and well worth going to the north 
woods to see. Anyway it seems too bad to 
shoot the innocent deer.” -Thus did Mose 
comfort himself. 

Two of the veterans were acting as dog 
punchers when a fine buck was startled by the 
dog Tige and ran out upon the rocks, present- 
ing a splendid target. The Captain was ready 
but as he pulled the trigger, a fraction of a 
second before, the dogs jerked his supporting 
arm so that the bullet hit the rocks. One more 
flying shot and another well intentioned at- 
tempt on a defective cartridge by the other dog 
puncher only resulted in making the deer go 
faster. Both however assisted later to add to 
the complement of deer taken out though both 
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Our Cook 


trophies were of small size and scarcely worth 
mentioning. 

The greatest good fortune came to the 
Captain when he secured a white deer, a freak 
incolor. Its legs, the back of its ears and two 
islands running parallel with its backbone one 
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each side, also some small spots, were of the 
usual color while the balance of the body was 
covered with long white hair. It was sent 
to the taxidermist as a specimen well worth 
reserving. : 
P This recana does not include all the hits and 
misses, but gives only those which the writer 
has thought might prove most interesting. 
Every member of the party thoroughly en- 
joyed the outing and each one shared in the 
excitement from day to day. 

Being located at the bay where fish were 
plentiful and where deer when hard pressed 
came for a bath, or to elude the dogs, we were 
quite satisfied with our camp site. 
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Thanks to Bonebuster and Tenderfoot our 
camp life was made most comfortable. Good 
bunks with a plentiful supply of hemlock 
boughs and hay made a most comfortable 
resting place for tired hunters. The aroma 
from the hemlock boughs successfully warded 
off colds. ; 

As to the food provided. There was plenty 
of what was substantial, as well as such de- 
licacies as pancakes and maple syrup, hot 
biscuits, apple pies, honey, meat pies, made 
from rabbit and partridge and venison, fresh 
fish, apples, etc. 

All with one accord pronounced the hunt 
of 1913 one of the best yet experienced. 


MOOSE HUNTING IN THE 
RIDING MOUNTAINS OF MANITOBA 


Cuas. J. 


peacefully acquire a small amount of 

book learning, etc. at Wesley College, 
‘Winnipeg, but the peaceful part of it was dis- 
turbed early in November by a letter from one 
of my brothers to the effect that a party was 
being organized to go after moose in the Rid- 
ing Mountains, south from the town of Dau- 
phin, Manitoba. The moose season at that 
time extended only from December 1st to the 
15th with a ban on everything but bulls. 
After serious consideration of the subject with 
another brother who was attending college 
also, we decided to go provided we could get a 
consent to a leave of absence from the powers 
which controlled the situation. On presenta- 
tion of the facts the powers, having had the 
moose fever himself in his younger days, and 
as it appeared that the week’s leave would not 
endanger our chances for a successful com- 
pletion of the year’s work, gave us his consent 
and a parting good wish. 

The party from home were to go a few days 
before the season opened up, taking two teams 
to haul in the outfit and haul out the moose 
which of course they would get. They were 
also to have camp well established and pos- 
sibly a little scouting done before the opening 
day. Their plans did not work out with 
mathematical exactness, however, as the dis- 
tance to be covered was over sixty miles and 
the last twelve miles was through the bush on 
an old unused log road. The snow that year 
was very deep, fully three feet on the level, 
and as the cold keeps it dry, it had drifted 
wherever an opening was to be found, and as a 
consequence in places was four or five feet in 
depth. They found as a matter of fact that 
they had to leave one sleigh and most of the 
supplies at the foot of the incline, hitching 
both teams on the other sleigh in order to get 
through; and even then it took them from 
early morning till ten o’clock at night to make 
the camping place. Then they had to return 
the next day to bring in the other sleigh and 
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the remainder of the stuff, which made it 
Friday night before they got everything safely 
in, the old stable patched up, the tent up and 
banked around with snow, over which water 
from a spring near by was poured in order to 
make it air tight. 

We had been advised that snowshoes were 
necessary, so proculing these and the neces- 
sary game license, which for residents was only 
the round sum of two dollars, we left Winnipeg 
Saturday morning, November 30th, arriving 
at McCreery Station in the afternoon, where 
we met two of the party who intended going 
in with us. After some discussion one of them 
decided to go at once with us, the arrangement 
being that we should leave after supper and 
walk in, the distance being estimated at 
twenty-two miles. The weather was pretty 
cold, the thermometer dropping to about 
20 degrees beiow zero every night, and Mr. K. 
who was somewhat older and was waiting over 
till the next day when he could get a man to 
drive him out part of the way, assured us that 
were we blest with an average amount of 
common sense we would not attempt it as 
none of us had ever been over the road al- 
though one knew about where the road 
through the woods should leave the open and 
branch from the trail, which was not a very 
good trail either being made by the infrequent 
trips forced upon two or three settlers who 
lived in that direction. Should we fail to 
locate the place, he pointed out, we would be 
able to enjoy tramping around a tree waiting 
for daylight. However, with the enthusiasm 
of youth and relying on the fact that we had 
been raised on the south slope of that range of 
hills and so were not entirely helpless in the 
woods, we decided to set out about 7 p.m. 

Our city clothes we left at the hotel and 
gettirg into moccasins, etc. with our snow- 
shoes on our backs and one rifle, the guns for 
the city bugs having been taken in from home, 
we started along the trail. It was simply a 
question of reeling off mile after mile until we 
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came to where our teams had turned off. We 
were going on the presumption that there was 
no other outfit foolish enough to tackle the 
trip with that depth of snow, so when we 
found a track leading off we followed it. 

In Manitoba with its intense cold the snow 
remains powdery, not packing readily, and 
while the two sleighs had gone over it and left 
a broad track where the benches had dragged 
it down, this was not hard enough to carry 
a man and as it was impossible to walk on the 
track made by the runners we were forced to 
don the snowshoes when we had great travel- 
ling along the centre strip. The night was 
bright moonlight with no wind, cold as twenty 
below is cold so that we felt no desire to loiter. 
Once in the woods, it was grand beyond de- 
scription. The prevailing trees were poplar 
and spruce with occasional low places covered 
with scrub willow, balsam and tamarack, while 
a few spots were logged off or were hay mea- 
dows caused by the damming up of some water 
course by the beavers which formerly were 
found in that locality by the thousand. 

I believe that I will remember that night as 
long as memory lasts, the keen exhilarating 
atmosphere, the moonlight so bright that one 
could note the movement of the second hand 
on a watch, the shadows thrown by the tall 
spruce like some gigantic figures stretched 
upon the snow, the avenues formed by the 
road winding in and out, or some natural lane 
fringed with trees whose branches glistening 
with the frost shimmered in that light like 
diamonds, the intense stillness, broken only 
by the crunching of the snowshoes, the crack 
of a tree splitting with the frost, and on a 
couple of occasions, the crash through the bush 
of an elk or moose disturbed by the sound of our 
approach. All these served to create an in- 
effacable impression. A couple of times we 
sat down for a five minutes’ smoke but the 


. coolness of the air made even so enjoyable an 


occupation one to be indulged in with modera- 
tion, and about 2 a.m. we came to a stable 
with a tent, and two sleighs to be seen a little 
further on. Pushing aside the horse blanket 
which formed the door we were greeted by the 
whinny of the gray Percherons, the pride of 
the family, so we knew that we were at the 
end of our journey. We might have made less 
noise when we burst into the tent but we 


reasoned that we would probably wake the 


inmates anyhow and a little more or less would 
not matter. As we struck a light we saw a row 
of fur caps rise from one end of the blankets, 
all of which caps were covered on three sides 
with hoar frost and we were greeted in as 
many ways as the sleepers had been sleeping, 
i. e. “Just in time to put on some more fire,” 
etc. We did fill the sheet iron stove and hav- 
ing broken the ice on the water pail, made a 
brew of tea after which we turned in to sleep 
the sleep of the tired. 

Next day was the Ist of December and, 
(tell it not in Gath ), Sunday, but the shortness 
of the time allotted to us and the inability to 
attend church, no matter how anxious we had 
been, decided some of us to take a short trip 
out. As luck would have it, one of the party 
got a nice three year old bull when out less 
than an hour and as the lad was only fifteen 
with this his first moose, he was forgiven for 
not waiting for a better head. 


I was not then the possessor of my present 
Ross but being a member of the local Rifle 
Association, they had brought up the regula- 
tion military gun shooting .303 soft points and 
no member of the deer family will carry one 
bullet half properly placed very far. Next day 
it was snowing a fine powdery dust which did 
not accumulate very fast but restricted the 
view and as I was about a mile from the camp 
across a small opening, I thought I saw a 
moose feeding in the top of a spruce which had 
been uprooted that summer. The needles had 
turned brown and a few of the branches were 
bare, which combined with the haze left me 
guessing. Once I felt so certain that I knelt 
down to draw a bead but as it had been 
drilled into me ali my life never to shoot unless 
I was absolutely certain what I was shooting 
at I refrained. No sooner had I swung the 
rifle over my shoulder than a cow moose 
sprang out and disappeared in the bush. 

Next morning I struck the fresh track of two 
but as the snow was so deep that the trail was 
represented by the shape of their bellies I did 
not know what variety I was following. Twice 
I saw the lower part of their bodies as they 
were going through a patch of balsam but as I 
did not want to alarm them I waited for a 
better chance. About 2.30 I was still following 
them when I heard a threshing of the brush 
to one side. Imagine my joy at seeing a bull 
standing under a low spruce at the end of a 
lane through the trees. He was about 250 
yards distant and at the shot he sprang away 
apparently not touched. However, I decided 
to go over and see if I had not drawn blood. 
I found no trace of any. This was a little dis- 
couraging but I felt so sure of my aim that I 
decided to follow him for a while and after 
going only a few hundred yards I came upon 
a spot where he had fallen on his side and this 
occurred every little way which led me to the 
conclusion that a front leg or maybe a shoulder 
was out of commission and that the depth of 
the snow had made the going hard for him 
I recalled the number of times I had heard of 
men being trampled to death by a moose with 
a broken front leg and as he was now going 
along the edge of a muskeg where the balsam 
was siunted and bushy with open lanes 
amongst it—an ideal place for a charge from 
behind one of them—I undid the thongs of the 
snowshoes, carrying them by the toe strap 
alone and took off the buckskin mitt from my 
right hand but it was so cold that I had to put 
the mitt on again and felt that I must trust to 
tuck in getting it off in time. I did start him 
soon and he-took up towards the top of the 
ridge. Every time he passed an opening in the 
trees I fired and at the third shot he stopped, 
swayed for a few seconds, then sank down. 
This was my first mooce and I naturally felt 
somewhat elated but as the day was cloudy and 
dusk would soon be coming on I could not de- 
lay, nor could I afford to take any chance, so 
I put in a hard point and placed that back of 
his ear, but he was already dead. ! 

It seems strange that in such a cold climate 
meat should taint in a few hours if the entrails 
are not removed but I knew I could not leave 
him over night as he was. It was no small task 
for a small man to shovel the snow away and 
roll him over in order to do the requisite work 
and by the time I had finished it was al- 
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most dusk. To me it was a strange country 
with no prominent land marks showing above 
the timber but I had kept a careful watch on 
my angles and distances during the day and 
with these in mind I struck for camp. 

Travelling after dark through woods where 
the hazel shrub grows plentifully, and on 
snowshoes, is not really delightful, and with 
no stars I felt thankful for a bump of locality. 
Even that failed me however, as when about 
a mile from camp I had to cross a piece of 
thick swamp which I tackled three times and 
on coming out the last time I sighted a grizzly 
spruce that I had passed ds I went in the first. 
I could hear the boys at the camp let off a 
rifle now and then, which I answered, but they 
never heard my shots possibly for the reason 
that I held the muzzle of the rifle towards the 
‘ground. At any rate I was really tired after 
the excitement and work, coupled with the fact 
that my rations for the day had been break- 
fast eaten before daylight, with a piece of 
bread and cheese for lunch, so I decided to stay 
with the spruce tree. I was only carrying a 
knife so it was difficult to get much fuel for a 
fire but I scooped the snow away from the 
roots of the tree and with my back against 
that and a little fire in front I began the 
evening. 

The camp thermometer at daylight stood 
at 31 degrees below zero, which will give rise 
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to the inference that the night was a long one. 
At about twelve o’clock I had built the fire up 
fairly well and was dozing over it when out of 
the stillness and darkness, not more than 
thirty or forty yards away, there sounded the 
sudden bark of a fox, which caused me to come 
to the present arms quicker than I ever did 
before or since. Daylight came at last and I 
was soon in camp where I found that the other 
boys had spent almost as uncomfortable a 
night as I had. Knowing the direction I had 
taken, in the morning two of them had left 
as soon as they could see to track me down 
but a pre-arranged signal brought them in. 

A meal of moose steak etc. was soon ready 
and I distinguished myself again. After a 
couple of hours’ sleep I felt no bad effects from 
my night out. Next day by hitching the grays 
tandem, we hauled the moose out to the road, 
which was a little better than a mile from 
where he fell. Thursday the other fellow got 
his and we were back to Winnipeg by Satur- 
day. The other fellows stayed another week 
and all but one of the eight in the party got 
their moose. 

A very sensible arrangement has been en- 
tered into by the hunters who patronize that 
section of the country and that is that every 
man shall wear white, even wrapping white 
around their caps and as a result accidents are 
scarce. 


HUNTING IN ALGOMA 


F. HALLADAY 


ERE it a hard and fast rule, that all 
W stories printed in this estimable maga- 

zine, must be embellished by long- 
drawn simile or frequent metaphor, or inter- 
spersed with pen pictures of Nature in her 
varying garbs and moods, this plain story 
would never be chronicled. I trust that the 
following incident in connection with my an- 
nual hunt during November, 1912 will be of 
some little interest to those sportsmen, who 
have from time to time generously contributed 
to these pages and added to our pleasure by 
placing their written experiences for our 
perusal. Hunting being my favorite pastime, 
and the annual big game hunt the primary 
event of each vear from a sporting standpoint, 
the reading of “Rod and Gun” each month, 
where the ideas and experiences of my fellow 
hunters are read and enjoyed, takes a pro- 
minent place in the sporting calendar, for as 
one reads and mentally takes part in the 
written experiences of other hunters it is al- 
most like going hunting monthly. 

I have been enjoying the hunting stories in 
“Rod and Gun” for years, and have indeed 
gained information from its pages which 
worked out in the bush, particularly Dr. 
Franklin Hawley’s “Scientific Deer Hunting” 
published in Rod and Gun in October, 1906, 
and several of Jack Miner’s useful hints on 
deer hunting. (We would all enjoy a littie of 


what the latter carries in his hunting cap re- 
garding Moose Hunting. ) 

For several years my deer hunting was done 
along the Toronto-Montreal line of the C. P. 
R. and along the K. & P. R. R. in older 
Ontario. 

When hunting these districts we always 
used dogs and drove the deer to the water or 
killed them on runways, against which prace 
tice I have nothing to say, although following 
still hunting during the past few seasons. Our 
success was varied when hunting in these older 


districts, as deer were not nearly so plentiful’ 


five years ago as they are to-day, owing per- 
haps to increased cover and the depopulation 
of these rural districts. The past three sea- 
sons I have been hunting in Algoma, changing 
the location slightly each year, but always 
hunting adjacent to the Spanish River. 

At the opening of the season of 1912 myself 
and friend, Mr. Ziba Gale, of Harlem, through 
the kindness of an official of the G—. Lumber 
Co., found ourselves nicely settled in a snug 
cabin containing all the equipment necessary 
for camp comfort, and situated some ten miles 
north of the Soo line of the C. P. R. Before 
leaving home we were assured that deer were 
plentiful and that there were also ‘some 
moose,” which statement we found by ex- 
perience to be true. We arrived at our camp 
on October 31st, and the first morning of the 
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open season found three inches of snow on the 
ground and it was still snowing. It being a 
burnt country I thought I might get a deer by 
locating some green thick swamp, so started 
out, my chum deciding to stay in camp and 
tidy things up. My quest ended fruitlessly 
and I returned to camp to find chum highly 
excited. After my departure in the morning, 
his hunting instinct got the better of him and 
he started out following an old lumber trail. 
Before he was one mile from camp, he found 
where two moose had crossed the trail, the 
tracks as he stated being “hot”. Not caring 
to follow them alone in a strange bush, he 
decided to walk on in the direction he had 
been going. After walking another mile or so 
and turning and retracing his steps, what was 
his surprise to find that in his absence three 
other moose had crossed the trail at almost the 
same place as the first two had crossed. He 
then hurried to camp and had lunch ready 
when I arrived. Our lunch being speedily 
devoured we found the moose tracks as de- 
seribed by him, and followed them until even- 
ing began to fall. We were following the three 
mentioned, and, while all were large tracks, 
those of one, apparently a large bull were 
enormous. They had been travelling directly 
west, and had never stopped to feed or loiter. 
We arrived back at camp very tired indeed, 
but a good warm supper soon restored our 
strength and spirits. At sunrise the following 
morning the writer again struck their trail 
where we had stopped the evening before, and 
‘I did not go one-half mile to find where the 
three moose had lain down and spent some 
time, but still the signs plainly indicated that 
they had been gone for some hours. From 
their beds the tracks led to the top of a 
mountain range whose base they had been fol- 
lowing for some miles, and my first thought 
was “they're feeding up there,” but on fol- 
lowing the trail to the top, carefully and with 
much eagerness, what was my surprise and 
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disappointment to find, that they had ap- 
parently taken one good look from this ap- 
propriate spot, sized up the wind, and des- 
cended to the valley to within one hundred 
feet of where they had been lying down. 

After following them until 2 p.m. and seeing 
no sign of them stopping to feed, and after 
trailing them through several miniature lakes, 
I decided to return to camp. On my way in 
to camp I crossed a strip of newly burnt 
country which was simply covered with tracks 
of deer in the fresh snow. We had been in- 
formed that the moose range lay in a southerly 
direction from our camp, and surrounding a 
small lake, and in fact had a chart of that 
particular locality, so on Tuesday November 
oth, [left my chum, who was anxious to secure 
his deer, and after packing some grub and 
matches, and telling him not to be uneasy if I 
did not get into camp that night, I struck the 
trail, going in a westerly direction, intending 
to follow it to some marshes, when I would 
leave it and-strike south in the hope of locat- 
ing the moose country, which according to our 
chart was some four miles south from the trail 
at this point, After following the trail to the 
first marsh a distance of about one mile, I kept 
the hard land on its easterly side, and with the 
wind in my face, started for a bald mountain 
about one-half mile away. In going this half 
mile I read unmistakable signs in the snow of 
an attempted tragedy. 

On my way from camp I had noticed every 
few rods a wolf track crossing the trail. 
Evidently there were between twenty-five 
and forty wolves in this pack, and they were 
covering in their hunt a strip of territory about 
one mile wide, and all travelling in a westerly 
direction. Just a few rods off the trail, and 
beside the aforementioned marsh, I found 
where a deer had been lying, and in this bed 
were two distinct wolf tracks. I imagined I 
could see the huge brute as he stood there after 
routing the deer, and howled to eall his 
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devilish brothers. Following the tracks a few 
paces I could see where wolf after wolf had 
responded to the call and joined the chase, 
until their trail resembled a well beaten cow 
path. The result of this night’s work will of 
course never be known. 

It is an old rule, that a hunter when in a 
game country should be continually on the 
alert for game but I must confess that this rule 
was ignored by me on this particular morning. 
The only signs of the hunter about myself were 
a loaded Savage and a belt full of cartridges, 
my tactics being those of a squirrel hunter 
or sreenhorn, but I did not want to kill a deer 


so far from camp, and knew of course from our ° 


chart, that the moose range was some three 
or four miles in front of me. What was my 
surprise therefore when nearing the base of the 
bald mountain and only some sixty yards 
away, to see a fine bull moose start up. He 
had been feeding in a little hollow, had seen 
me first and was going at the rate of an express 
train. Bang! a tuft of hair flies into the air. 
Bang! More hair, more speed. Bang—a 
clean miss, as he drops slightly, caused by 
stepping in a small hollow, Bang! He stops, 

artially site down, then as quietly as in life 
lets his front parts down, lays down his head, 
and never moves a hair or a foot afterward. 
The .303 soft nose had entered the neck about 
one foot behind the ears, coursed through 
under the horns, and penetrated the brain. 
There he lay with a magnificent bell, a four- 
foot spread with well balanced and large webs, 
and weighing as afterward ascertained over 
1150 pounds. After watching him from a 
convenient knoll until satisfied he was dead, 
I drew my knife and stepped forward to per- 
form the necessary act of bleeding, and while I 
have killed a couple of bear and several deer, 
and in fact have had my nerve tried on several 
occasions, when I saw the wide openeye and 
the huge proportions I actually backed up and 
had to summon courage to do the job. 

This done, and my first feelings of satis- 
faction worn away, I made my way toward 


. 
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camp, and, on arriving there and finding 
chum absent, busied myself preparing dinner, 
anxiously awaiting his arrival, that I might 
rid myself of my feelings of elation. Soon he 
made his appearance and reported having 
killed a fine buck with heavy antlers carrying 
thirteen points. He was surprised at finding 
me back so soon, and of course, his first words 
were “‘what luck?” My reply was “that being 
in the custom of carefully sharpening my 
hunting knife every night, and also as a means’ 
of not disturbing me when so busily engaged 
getting dinner, he should first examine my 
hunting knife.”” He did as I bid, and of course, 
knowing my quest wher I left camp that 
morning, and finding fresh blood and hair not 
of the the deer variety, at once realized that I 
had landed my moose. He was much surpris- 


“ed when I told him the circumstances, and 


especially so when I told him that I was back 
at camp at 9.05 a.m. Dinner over we made 
our way to the moose, carrying some old bags 
and newspapers to be used as scarecrows, and 
some steel traps. We spent most of the after- 
noon in dressing him, getting logs under him 
for ventilation purposes, and setting our traps 
in the most likely spots to arrest the approach 
of any prowler bent on stealing a meal or per- 
haps damaging the head. 

Next morning the members of the Queen 
City Hunt Club of Toronto who were camped 
near us, having heard of my good fortune, 
came over to view my prize, and to offer any 
assistance we might require. Our interests 
being mutual and as we were hunting on the 
same ground, they invited us to join their 
party, the acceptance of which invitation 
tended to make our hunt the most pleasant of 
our experiences, as we found the members of 
this party to be a gentlemanly lot of fellows, 
expreienced hunters, and careful to the ex- 
treme with fire arms. Our luck from this date 


was more or less varied but I succeeded in 
killing a fine buck with antlers carrying twelve 
points, so that in the way of trophies I fared 
more than ordinarily well. 


On the morning 


Some Members of the Queen City Hunt Club 


ALBERTA FOXES 


of November 12th, through the kindness of 
our friends the lumber Company officials, two 
teams arrived to carry our game to the station, 
and our friends of the Queen City Club came 
down in force to assist in loading the moose, 
and also to say “Good-bye,” the latter for- 
mality being rather a sorrowful one on our 
part, as we realized we were parting with as 
fine a bunch of hunters as ever donned hunting 
togs. 

Our five hundred mile trip home was un- 
eventful. For some time afterwards we and 
our friends enjoyed moose and venison steaks 
to our heart’s content. We look forward to 
Meoting the same locality during the season of 

As all must agree, that the many small 
points gleaned from many sportsmen’s obser- 
vations form the best foundation for an in- 
telligent solution of the game question, I 
believe it the duty of every sportsman to place 
his true opinions on that much discussed topic 
“Hounding vs. Still Hunting’ before the 
public, that the matter may be analyzed from 
every view point. I would have it understood 
that “I have no axe to grind.”’ I am the proud 
possessor of three hounds, two of which are as 
tried and true and well trained on deer as any 
in Ontario, but as stated before. I prefer still 
hunting, and have not taken my dogs to the 
woods nor hunted with dogs for several sea- 
sons. In viewing this great question I do so 
under the three following divisions: 

(1) Liability of Accident. As this phase of 
the subject has been much discussed in these 
pages, and, I must admit, much to the dis- 
advantage of those clamoring for compulsory 
still hunting, I will pass on, referring the 
reader to the mortality statistics during the 
hunting season each year from the States 
and Provinces where still hunting is compul- 
sory. As self preservation is the first instinct 
of the human family, no doubt our legislators 
have, in the past, been influenced, and rightly 
so, by these appalling lists of accidents under 
still hunting laws. 

(2) The deer. Under the present law deer 
are undoubtedly increasing. Out of twenty- 
six hunters whom I met.last season all were 
using dogs excepting myself and chum, and 
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I believe I am quite within the mark when I 
state that three-fourths of all the hunters use 
dogs. Hunters when driving deer with dogs 
almost invariably hunt adjacent to a lake or 
river, with the object of killing the deer in the 
water or on runways nearby. Thus there are 
hundreds of square miles of inland bush, 
which are practically undisturbed, and which 
are under the present system performing the 
same functions as our National game preserves 
and whose overflow is no small item in the re- 
stocking of the hunted areas. On the other 
hand we still hunters care not where we pitch 
camp so long as there are indications of game. 
The lake or river is no asset to our hunt, and 
were still hunting compulsory, many of the 
afore mentioned secluded spots would be 
found out and hunted, much to the detriment 
of deer propagation. 

(3) My fellow sportsmen. In following the 
“pros and cons’’ on this great question I have 
been struck with regret on one point, namely, 
we still hunters as a class have not, I am sorry 
to admit, extended the charity to the other 
fellows which they have accorded to us. 
To explain: The men favorable to the run- 
ning of dogs have never attempted to spoil 
our sport by advocating legislation that 
would curtail our method of hunting, while we 
have been advocating changes in the law that 
would spoil the annual trip to the hunting 
grounds for many a man, particularly, those 
who love the music of the hound, also the 
elderly hunter, and those who are unfor- 
tunately infirm. Many of these classes an- 
nually go north, and many of them can watch 
a lake or a runway as well as, and in fact 
better than some of the younger hunters, 
though their health and strength are not 
equal to the exertions of the strenuous still 
hunt. To conclude I would add, that from in- 
quiries made from many reliable hunters from 
many parts of the Province, I believe circum- 
stances surely warrant the raising of the limit 
to two deer per man, as formerly, but a short 
step is perhaps better at first and a stipulation 
that the second or both deer be males, would 
perhaps work to the des’red object more 
directly than allowing the _ indiscriminate 


slaughter of the deer. 


These furs, which were sold for $14,000 were caught at Whitefish Lake, 30 Miles from Grouard, 


Alta., and include one black, eight silver, three good crosses. 


the photographer. 


Mr. J. A. Demers of Grouard was 


UCK shooters are now using the power- 
ful 12-gauge for duck shooting in most 
all its phases, instead of the heavier and 

larger 10-gauge. Some duck shooters are 
going to the extreme of using tne 20-gauge 
with 30 and 32 inch barrels, chambered for a 
2% or 3 inch shell. 

To my mind the ideal duck gun is a 12- 
gauge 30-inch barrel, 734 pounds weight, full 
choke bore, chambered for a 2%-inch shell, 
with a load of 43 grains—34% drams—bulk 
smokeless and 1 ounce or 1% scant of No. 6 
chilled shot. For the average shooter the very 
best gun for upland shooting is a 12-gauge, 26 
or 28 inch barrels, weight 634 to 7 pounds, 
cylinder and modified choke bore, load 234 
drams bulk smokeless, and 1 ounce of No. 
7% or 8 shot. If the sportsman is an extra 
good shot he will probably find some pleasure 
in handling the smaller gauges, of which the 
20-gauge just now is very popular. This small 
bore is made to weigh 6% pounds or less, with 
26 and 28 inen barrels, weight 6 to 6% pounds, 
choke bored, load 2144 to 2% drams bulk 
smokeless with 34 ounce shot. 

The idea is generally prevalent among lay- 
men that shotgun barrels of all kinds are made 
up from one piece of iron or steel, being 
nothing else but solid bars of metal with holes 
bored through them from end to end, forming 
each barrel. I have sought to explain that 
damascus and the old laminated steel barrels 
are made from two or more rods of iron and 
steel, and the twist figure from one or more 
rods. When made from one rod, the rod is 
simply coiled and welded. 

The shotgun must be light and well! balanced 
in order that it may be hanaled quickly and 
at the same time sustain its proportionate load 
of powder and shot; hence if the barrels are 
light, they must at the same time be strong. 

To convey an idea of the expense of making 
a pair of barreis, including the waste through 
developirg tne raw material, I may state that 
it takes seventeen or eighteen pounds of pre- 
pared metal to weld and make an ordinary 
pair of 12-gauge barrels, which, when com- 
pleted with top and bottom ribs and lugs, 
weigh from 414 to 51% pounds. 


Dick SWIVELLER 


(NO. 2. FITTING A GUN) 


The damascus figure is beautiful. It is made 
now not only in the curled figure, but in the 
chain-and-bag pattern, also in the ““Barnerd”’ 
damascus, which is of a short, stubby pattern, 
much admired and used in fine barrels. 

In welding gun barrels, and in working 
gunmetal generally, the greatest care is ex- 
ercised by the workmen in order that no sub- 
stance, such as sand, dirt, metal scale or 
splinter, finds its way between the coils during 
the process of welding. Should such a thing 
occur, it will general!y show not only when the 
barrels are approaching completion, but after 
they have been subjected to repeated firing. 
The expansion and contraction of the metal 
under the influence of pressure and heat 
exerted by gunpowder gas will open the coils 
at defective places and show unsightly spots 
such as sand holes and cracks. 

If, in the course of the manufacture of a 
fine gun, a defect of this kind appears, the 
barrels are consigned to the waste box to be 
cut up and worked over. Barrel welders are 
doing most satisfactory work, and it is an ex- 
ception to the rule to find these defects in 
barrels nowadays, even in medium low price 
twist and plain coarse damascus. 

A large percentage of medium price and 
cheap American guns are made up with plain 
steel barrels. ‘They are cheaper to produce 
than the figured barrel, and are durable and 
strong. Tne first American makers to use the © 
plain steel barrel in shotgun manufacture 
called it ““decarbonized steel.” This was away 
back in the seventies. Another gun company 
realizing the advantage of plain steel barrels, 
adopted them and used the Krupp steel 
almost exclusively when fitting fine guns with 
plain barrels, the exception being where the 
Whitworth barrels were specified. 

The Whitworth fluid compressed steel came 
into prominence some years ago, It is the in- 
vention of Sir Joseph Whitworth, the English 
ballistic expert. 

Fluid compressed steel is undoubiedly the 
finest and strongest metal known. ‘The pe- 
culiar method of making this metal, compres- 
sing it while in a fluid state, combined with 
other and secret operations, eliminates- ail 
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impurities and air ceils and brings the metal 
to almost absoluie perfection so far as density, 
rezistence and tensile strength are concerned. 
The same may be said of the Krupp steel in its 
use for gun barrels. It is very popular on 
medium priced guns and on those of the high 
grade. It is a fine, dense, strong, tough metal, 
admirably adapted to very light barrels. 

Plain steel barrels on medium price and fine 
guns have been growing in popularity for the 
last ten vears or more; one does not so often 
see a fine gun now with figured barre's. They 
are usually of Whitworth or Krupp. The 
medium price gun of $50 to $100, and the 
lower price gun of $25 to $35 are mostly made 
with Krupp and_ damascus, respectively. 
There is a lower grade of plain steel that is used 
for good guns, in prices from $30 to $50 or 
more, depending on ornamentations and finish. 
This plain steel barrel is eminently strong 
enough to meet all requirements. Another 
grade of plain steel still lower in quality goes 
into $15 to $20 double guns. Barrels made of 
this metal are strong and safe. If safety were 
in doubt, American gunmakers, would dis- 
continue their use. Barrels made from this 
metal go into the make of the thousands of 
cheap single-barrel guns that retail at $4 to $6. 
When we speak of a plain steel barrel we refer 
to a barrel devoid of figures and not made up 
of coils and twists. All plain barrels, irres- 
pective of quality, are made from drawn tubes. 

The beautiful damascus figure, however, 
will always have its admirers. Among the 
older sportsmen the damascus barrel will 
never become obsolete. Just now the fine 
quality plain steel barrel is fashionable. 

All else being well done, in building a gun to 
order or for the stock room it remains with the 
stocker to produce a perfectly fit and pro- 
portioned stock. The gun should fit the shoot- 
er like a coat. A man who can stock guns ina 
first-class manner is never out of work. I 
think it is born in a man to do this work well. 

In the absence of a drawing, a good idea 
cannot be conveyed as to what gun measure- 
ment is. The length of stock is taken from the 
front trigger to the centre of the butt plate; 
and the drop or bend of stock is obtained by 
laying a straight edge on the top rib, project- 
ing out even with the butt. The distance from 
the bottom of the straight edge to the top of 
the butt or stock at its extreme point is the 
bend, or crook, of the stock. 

There is also another measure calied the 
“comb” measure. This is the part of the stock 
against which the cheek rests, and it should be 
of proper height to insure quick aim. 

Another measurement is the “‘cast in’ and 
“cast out.” Presuming a man shoots from the 
right shoulder and has a very full face, if the 
stock be of normal thickness it should be bent 
or cut “cast out” to the right. If the face is 
quite thin, the stock should be “cast in.’ 
The cast in and cast out measurement, from a 
straight line down the rib of the gun and to the 
end of the stock, is usually three-eighths to 
one-fourth inch, and thus brings the eye of the 
full-faced and thin-faced man to the centre of 
the rib, presuming, of course, the gun fits as to 
to. length and drop of stock and height of 
comb. If the stocking is on a gun for a left- 
shouldered shooter, the same rule applies as 
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to the casting of the stock, but, of course, re- 
versed as to position. - 

The drop and length of stocks run about as 
follows for persons of long necks, short necks, 
medium long necks, long arms, short arms, 
medium long arms, thick shoulders with long 
arms, thick shoulders with short and medium 
long arms, thin shoulders and long arms and very 
short persons with very short arms and necks: 
Drop of Stock. Length of Stock. 


epee toe we bis ew 13 to 14% inch 
PVM ACE PI ie Pt NOS 5 131% to 1414 inch 
Pee eIMG ras ac art ose ah 1334 to 144% inch 
BSROUMEM Src ctshs Bene at oko: 13% to 144% inch 
Pie ANG! aay So eee ae 144% to 144% inch 
De UNG Wie net. a aes, gud 1434 to 144% inch 
PUTO Rac bad hedtont og fhe 141% to 14% inch 
Ae BPMN lien state. Fate 14. +to 14% inch 
DON PAMICUIG ok ih hd pc ors chabert 14 to 14% inch 
De AMING ise tee ee See are 14. to 14% inch 


The extreme length of stocks, here men- 
tioned—1414 inches—is usually the longest 
required, though sometimes 1414 to 1434 and 
15 inch are necessary for very long arms in 
conjunction with very thin shoulders. The 
above figures are tabulated to illustrate the 
dimensions in general use. Any two ot them 
in combination with the proper comb measure- 
ments, may be used in making a stock, as for 
instance, 134 and 14, or 3 and 14% or 2% 
and 1414, and so we can interchange them 
through all figures given. The comb measure- 
ments vary from 17% inches low to 1% inch, 
high, governed by the length, and particularly 
by the bend, of the stock. The full “reading” 
of a gun stock, presuming these figures were 
required in the order for a gun would be 
1414x3x1 34, cast out 3% inch. 

The term “‘gauge”’ or ‘“‘bore’’ applied to the 
shotgun had its origin in England some time 
in the dim ages of the past in gun history. 
The term actually means so many leaden balls 
to the pound; as, for instance, the four-gauge 
gun would carry four balls to the pound; the 
eight-gauge, eight balls to the pound; the ten- 
gauge, ten balls to the pound, and so on up in 
all gauges, to the twenty-eight-gauge. Here 
are a few examples of the diameter of different 
gauges, the measurements being taken from 
the true cylinder-bore gun barrel. 


WO OAC crete a sae nee), 775 inch 
PAPE LEPNOVEL ENE pe aay Ki eae a ie te .729 inch 
APR OAC CMe arta. ae chs, oe .693 inch 
Hos Candee tee ee et .662 inch 
2A aq febe OVC Disp Oe ae, ee ane .615 inch 
ye STE VEEL Soe oe hk gn Oe ce .o79 inch 
PE RLNTUP CL TALES FRIES OM ee ee 950 inch 


It is presumed that those leaden balls are 
perfectly spherical and of a size necessary to 
pass through the cylinder bore by very gentle 
pressure. It was by this method of “so many 
balls to the pound” that “gauge diameter” 
was established. The balls were not made for 
firing purposes, although cylinder-bore shot- 
guns have been used for ball cartridge for 
dangerous game at short distances with deadly 
effect. 

The shotgun made at this time is a wonder- 
ful piece of work and mechanism for the pur- 
pose intended, besides being made to suit so 
many tastes and ideas. 

It must be plain, ordinary or beautiful— 
up to a work of art—‘“‘smothered”’ in fine en- 
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' graving of scrolls, decorated with game birds, 
bird dogs and gold work, with all the parts of 
the action working in harmony, being carefully 
fitted and finished from the trigger to the 
ejector. The boring must be exactly as de- 
sired, and the weight to a fraction of an ounce. 
The layman examining, for instance, a 12- 
gauge of 734 pounds weight, 30-inch barrels; 
or one of 6% to 7 pounds weight, 26 to 28 inch 
barrels, could scarcely believe that the arm so 
elegant and dainty is capable of enduring the 
shock of 100,000 or more discharges .and leave 
no repairs necessary. 

A friend of the writer, ar expert shooter has 
an American-made-gun—a 12-gauge weighing 
7 14-16 pounds; 30-inch plain steel barrels— 
that has been fired about 150,000 shots and 
appears to be good for as many more. 

Any well-built gun will last for a hundred 
years or more if well cared for. 

Some men will oil a wheelbarrow but never 
think of oiling the frictional parts of a gun. 
Your true sportsman takes good care of his guns 
and they are always ready for him. The use of 
smokeless powder causes but a fraction of 
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fouling. Guns are easily cleaned. The use of 
water is entirely unnecessary. Its omission 
saves much trouble and vexation of spirit, for 
if water goes on the barrels or gets in the locks, 
it must come out or rust will in time appear. 
The writer’s guns, used for years, have never 
had a drop of water on them in the operation 
of cleaning. To the American gun builder the 
sportsman is indebted for a most excellent gun 
a a very moderate price within the means of 
all. 


With the opening of the gunning season, no 
more valuable series of articles could be pre- 
sented to sportsmen than this remarkable 
study of the shotgun by the great authorit 
who has written for years under the well- 
known pen name, Dick Swiveller. He treats 
not only of the fine art involved, in the con- 
struction of guns, but also of the care they re- 
quire and the efficiency of the various gauges. 
The series teems with features of interest even 
to those who are not gunners in the popular 
acceptation of the word. 
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Some Spoon Hooks and Others (Article 10) 


ROBERT PAGE LINCOLN 


MONG artificiai lures there is hardly 
A one as well known, and so much used as 
the spoon hook. The spoon hook al- 
ways remains in demand and can always be 
relied upon to get fish where fish are to be had, 
and when they cannot be taken by any other 
method. The spoon hook exemplifies about 
all the points there are to the word attraction. 
Thesharp sunlight resting upon the swiftly turn- 
ing blades sends off a glitter that is seen for great 
distances in the water. All fish in the neigh- 
borhood of such an incoming lure are sure to be 
attracted to it. Nor are large fish the only 
ones that come after it. I have seen swarms of 
sunfish and other water denizens take after it, 
and often have I caught perch and crappies on 
a large hook and spoon. But, principally, the 
spoon hook is for large fish. On these ap- 
pliances one may catch the muskelunge, the 
pickerel, the pike-perch, and the bass, not to 
mention other fish, equally as notable. All of 
the above fish are voracious feeders, and are 
easily aroused to action upon seeing a spoon 
drawn by their noses. But not all the time do 
these fish take a spoon hook the first time it is 
drawn by. Often a fish will follow a lure up 
and nibble at the tail hairs; but turn the boat 
and come back, sometime later, and the 
chances are that it will be nabbed up on the 
instant it enters the watched territory. All 
large fish seem to have their own especial ter- 
ritory. Here they lie in wait for their prey or 
remain there, at home, after their morning 
fill-up. All these fish seem to have the idea 
that some wise providence set them there to 
watch over that domain, and to keep it 
scrupulously clean of invading terrors. If 


you find such a place the chances are that you 
will get fish, but most of the ill-luck among 
fishermen comes from the fact that they do not 
find these spots. Sheltered coves hemmed in 
by weeds are often productive of many 
catches; or off points of land they may also be 
found and captured. The spoon hook lure is 
always worthy of recognition. No tackle box 
is strictly entire without a certain selection of 
these; and there are so many attractive de- 
signs on the market that they may be selected 
from successfully by even the most unskilled 
amateur. There are hundreds of spoon hook 
designs on the market. 
prove worthy of attention. Now there is one 
maker. of spoons of long reputation who fur- 
nishes some exceptionally good spoons. In 
fact they are so good that when you run two 
lines out behind the boat, one having this com- 
pany’s spoon on it and the other another com- 
pany’s spoon, the former will consistently 
make a catch while the other utterly refuses 
to register anything. At first this will seem 
amazing and impossible. And yet time and 
time again, having no luck with one spoon I 
have changed to this other and it has worked 
to perfection. Durability and spinning effi- 
ciency are first and last of all recognized in the 
manufacture of the above spoons. Their 
heavy, full nickled blades cast a most attrac- 
tive glitter and they can deservedly be relied 
upon. Spoons are made in a vast variety of 
material, all of which are winning. Nickle, 
brass, copper, aluminum and some even in 
pearl, the latter being not so very much in use 
though proving attractive as such go. 

The original spoon hook bait was designed 


But not all of these . 


\j , 
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by a man out west, Oregon, to be exact. He 
had long mused upon just what would get 
him lake trout when nothing else would take. 
Necessity is the mother of invention; he need- 
ed the fish. While washing his dishes and 
spoons in the lake one day he noted the ex- 
ceptional flash coming from one of his thin- 
bladed silver spoons and he noted that a fish 
in the lake was instantly attracted. He cut 
“the spoon bow! away from the handle, and 
boring a smail hole through the end of it, he 
connected it to a wire which in turn was con- 
nected to a large hook. This turned perfectly 

_ in the water and in a very short time it was in 
use, being adopted by a manufacturer with 
great success. 

The average hook has one spoon and this 
is either long and slim or it is short and round 
according to the various sizes. The long and 
slim bladed spoon or oval shaped spoon is one 
of great worth, as you will find out through use 
of same. The single spoon I give leadership 
over the tandem spoon, a combination of two 
spoons on the shaft. My idea is this: that the 
one long blade makes up sufficiently for the 
two, that the glitter coming from this one is 
the stronger; the concentration of light is 

reater, and consequently the glitter is thrown 
urther in the water. This is of course my own 
personal opinion. There are some fishermen 
who would not be without the tandem, and 
surely one should be kept in the box fo- 
emergency use. 

The average spinner spoon is fluted or fur- 
rowed in the large end of the blade. The hills 
of these bend inward. The inner side of the 
spoon is half enamelled red. The outside is 
either nickled, or in some other attractive 
color. The spoon is usually connected to the 
shaft by means of a small rounded wire con- 


nected to the end of the spoon through which. 


the shaft is run. There are other methods, 
but the above is as good as any and is thor- 
oughly successful. In another manner, there 
is a hole right in the blade itself, or there are 


separate wires bent around the shaft and ° 


thence connected to the spoon-biade by means 
of a hole in same. One company employs this 
idea by means of a doubled clip, and notable 
indeed is the fact that when the fish draws the 
spoons and hook back with him through the 
weeds they do not catch in them but give way 
to the utmost satisfaction. In the average 
spoon-hook contrivance the wire shaft is in one 
piece, with a clasp at either end. At one end 
the eye of the hook is entered and the clasp 
adjusted to the main body of the shaft, thus 
holding it, while in the other end a swivel is 
threaded on and to the hole in the swivel the 
line is connected. The use of a swivel on some 
spoons is an absolute necessity. And this too 
is a point of satisfactory note in such baits. 
There are some where swivels must be used 
or the line will kink. Poor spinning spoons 
are often the cause of this, but where spoons 
spin well this is done away with. 

In one company’s brand of spinners and 
spoons we find an excellent array of con- 
trivances open to our selection. 

The Number O Standard Fancy of Com- 
pany A is very good for trout fishing, or for 
any other smaller fishes, also Numbers 1 and 
2. In Numbers 3 and 3) we find them good 
for $large trout andsalmon. §Numbers five 
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and six make exceptionally good ones for pike- 
perch and _ pickerel. Also the Slim Eli 
number seven and eight spoon with hook and 
tail are good for muskies. 

Now it is useless, more or less so, to use 
musky spinners for pickerel and pike. The 
trouble with a large number of fishermen is 
that they. use too large hooks and spoons for 
the fish they are after. One should be sure he 
is using a pickerel spoon for pickerel. and a 
musky spoon for muskelunge. I have men- 
tioned before in this article my preference to 
the one large, slim, oval-shaped spoon, in that 
it properly holds the concentration of light, 
which is thus more readily diffused through 
the water. Any spoon to be used for muske- 
lunge should have an attractively colored 
blade. The average color of blade in use is 
silver or nickle with red and white enamel 
colorations within. The lure that is as good 
as any is ared ibis fly. Or if it is not a red ibis 
fly then it should he buckhair colored red. 
Red, I have aformentioned, is like a crimson 
rag toa bull. Company A furnishes blades in 
many colorations. For instance besides the 
silver and nickle they have polished brass, and 
copper plated blades, also gold plated and 
lately they have added aluminum spoons to 
their list. Gold-plated spoons should be in- 
cluded in your outfit. There will come days 
when the sun is not very bright. Then you 
will need an exceptionally highly colored spoon 
to make up for the absence of concentration 
of light. Brass and copper spoons give off a 
high degree of glitter and in clear water they 
cannot be equalled. 

It is a matter of common knowledge among 
fishermen, who are skilled in the use of spin- 
ners, that they come in two styles: the un- 
changeable and the interchangeable. The 
type of the interchangeable is that the fly, or 
hook part, may be taken off the spinners, 
and another fly clasped on. Thus it is that it 
does not take more than a trifling moment to 
shift from one fly to another, or until you have 
found a fly suitable to your fishing. Therefore 
you may have with you a vast number of flies 
that trout or bass are quick at taking and 
sooner or later you will strike the right one. 
Other flies and spoons are not interchangeable. 
They come as one and may not be changed. 

The efficiency of the trout spoons of Com- 
pany A is well known. In the large rushing 
rivers of the north, where there is “white 
water’ and where other flies and contrivances 
are of little or no use, there you may enter 
your spinners with good success. Primarily, 
of course the spinners are for use in swift 
water where the water sets the spinners movy- 
ing. In still water of course they must be 
trolled if you would get anything in the name 
of usefulness out of them. But here they more 
or less fail to have any effect: I have reference 
of course to smaller spinners. In streams 
where there is a good current, and where 
yellow, or striped perch, sunfish and crappies 
are found, these small spinners and their flies 
are in their element. Otherwise having just 
the common bare hook attached to the spinner, 
by means of the interchangeable system, bait 
may be used upon the hook, as in trout bait 
fishing in the early spring months. In the 
rivers of the north in the autumn months when 
the trout are lying low again, and when they 
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are rather sluggish about taking bait, then it 
is that the spinners, well weighed down with 
split shot, come in for especial mention. Where 
all other systems fail there you will find that 
the spinners can be relied upon not only once 
but all of the time. 

It is notable in some manufacturers’ pro- 
duction of flies, that while there is no weedless 
attachment upon the hook, still the system of 
tying down the affair is practically of a weed- 
less nature. Notable in this are the flies of the 
above mentioned Company A. 

There is such a spoon put on the market as 
the luminous spoon, which is treated to a 
phosphorescent preparation, and used at night 
and along in the twilight it is of worthy note. 
But as a rule ,any of the other spoons are bet- 
ter used by daylight, and this is given as the 
result of experience along these lines. The 
well-known pork rind bait may be used by 
means of the spinners, or spoons, system. Two 
hooks are used for this and both are connected 
upon one shaft. There are guard wires above 
that prevent the weeds accumulating upon the 
hooks, at least to an average extent. There 
are many ways of hooking on a porkrind bait; 
and there are many systems of cutting same 
so as to make it as attractive as possible and 
at the same time get the largest number of 
fish discretion will allow. 
has had great success by just cutting a piece 
of pork, fairly thick, with the rind adhering to 
it in the shape of a frog, and hooking it of 
course in the head. In this affair one hook 
only need be used, and a Number 510 is my 
recommendation. If a spinner of the inter- 
changeable type is used, all the better. Again 
the pork rind bait may be used solely upon a 
weedless bass hook, just such a one as is used 
to hold the live frog. Otherwise by the use of 
the two hooks, the head of the frog is hooked 
to the above smaller hook while the rest of the 
frog lies belly down on the shaft. It is tied 


The present writer . 
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there in place to the shaft with an ordinary 
string. Thus there will be one leg on either 
side of the large hook. As a further attrac- 
tion a piece of fluttering red flannel is tied to. 
the head of the bait. This pork rind bait 
always proves a winner. A merit, and a 
special feature in its use is the fact that it may 
be used day in and day out without change 
and still be just as good as ever. 

But I should add that along with a spoon or 
tandem this bait is without an equal. Taken 
as itself, the pork rind bait is a notable success. 
With the inclusion of the spinners it is doubly 
So. 

There are two ways of trolling for large fish. 
One is by the use of a handline and the other 
is by having the line upon a reel, and by the 
use of a stiffbacked rod, playing your fish upon 
time of capture. The latter is by all means to 
be given the greater credit and assuredly it is 
the more sportsmanlike of the two. At all 
times in the case of the former a stiff backed 
rod must be used, and a reel suitably strong to 
stand the test. Usually about one hundred 
feet of line is let out and the boat is rowed over 
the feeding grounds at a rate of speed not 
equalling four miles an hour. This is quite 
sufficient. If one is not certain of what, four 
miles an hour, is thenjust so fast that the spoons, 
turn with agreeable measure. If you row the 
boat alone, and if you are alone, to play the 
fish then have the drag on your reel adjusted; 
watch the line ahead of you. At the first in- 
timation of a strike seize the rod and set the 
hook firm. To fight and capture a large 
muskelunge alone is a feat that sounds easier 
in the telling than it is in the actual doing. 
Always have something in the boat with 


which to kill your fish upon taking him in. 
Large fish such as pickerel and muskelunge of- 
ten put up their last struggle upon being taken 
into the boat. 


A DUCK SHOOTING TRIP IN SUNNY ALBERTA 


Rec. Bray 


About thirty-five™miles north and east of 
Medicine Hat are the lakes which are known 
as the Many Islands Lakes. Here is a good 
feeding ground for all wild water fowl that 
migrate in the spring and in the fall. 

In the fall of 1912 my brother and I decided 
to take a trip out to these lakes, for swan and 
geese were Just then coming down from the 
north. 

We rigged up our camp outfit and started 
out about noon. We had a good pair of horses 
to make the trip with and it did not take long 
to get to the hunting grounds. The lakes were 
reached about 8 p.m. and as it was then too 
late to do any shooting that night we set to 
work and made our camp.. After a good supper 
we turned in for the night with the intention 
of making an early start in the morning. 

About 4 a.m. we wakened, dressed and got 
everything ready for a start. It was very cold 
and frosty and the lakes had frozen in quite 
hard during the night. But the swans and 


geese stayed in one end of the lake all night 
and kept it open. 

We went up to within a quarter of a mile 
where the birds were most plentiful and dug 
two pits in a sand-bar which ran out some dis- 
tance into the lake and by the time it got light 
enough to shoot we were nicely under cover. 
Just about sunrise the first flight started, after 
we had fired a shot or two with our rifles which 
we had brought along with us for the purpose 
of flushing them up a little. 

We were surprised to see the number of 
birds that were there. Thousands of them 
were to be seen. Swans, geese, ducks and 
brant were included. We had good sport for 
two or three hours, during which time we 
bagged twenty-three swan, ten geese, thirty- 
five ducks and half a dozen brant. 

At the conclusion of the shoot we went back 
to our camp, and after having breakfasted 
heartily, broke camp and-started back home 
well satisfied with our pleasant trip. 
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Don’t Let 
This One 
Bounce Off 


Counting seven white horses 

with your fingers crossed is 
never going to lose that smoke 

jinx that’s been making you 
wince in the windpipe. But if 
you slip around to the nearest 
shop and say, “P. A.,” careless like, 
the man will hand you some pipe 
food that is bona-fide smokings. 


Tohacco Co. 
Winston-Salem 
est 


PRINCE ALBERT 


the inter-national joy smoke 


puts the real peaceful stuff into the fragrantest, softest, fluffiest 
smoke that any man ever puffed from a jimmy pipe, and that’s 
straight, without a glint of moonshine. 


No use soft pedalling this P. A. music. For pipe lovers or rollers 
of home-made cigarettes nothing ever equalled P.A. Youcan smoke 
it all day and into the wee little hours, and never a 

tongue bite or.a ‘gol-ding-it” in the throat. That rough 

business is taken out by a wonderful patented pro- 

cess that makes P. A. as biteless as a newborn babe. 


The tidy red tin is the prize knock-about package of 
P. A. Prince Albert is the largest selling brand of 
pipe smoking tobacco in the United States. Prince 
Albert is manufactured only by the R. J. Reynolds 
Tobacco Company, at its factories in Winston- 
Salem, N. C., U. S. A., and is imported from the 
United States by Canada dealers. 


Buy P. A. everywhere in the tidy red, full 2-oz. tin. 


R. J. REYNOLDS TOBACCO CO. 
Winston-Salem, N.C., U.S.A. 
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Eagle Gun Club... \ 
The Eagle Gun Club’s First Annual tournament was held on Friday and Saturday, Aug. 14-15, with a good 


attendance. The following scores were made: 
FIRST DAY— 


. Sturt 


& 


a NAT) aU We oo Stoke oe & poche RA eee EE ee TOC 


ie Raspberry 


“ZOOS 
clo) 
* 9 
oh 
c 
= 


PNVIADET: 5: Vcr eiersts cieteiece cecais shatekers rai'e,clatencie'e 'a) dele, oeitayels 


Q 


. Sach 


= 


. Summerhays 
Dr. Cutcliffe 


. McKinnon 
. Sherman 


relesb fonts lal 
Bie 
i) 
& 


. Hinnis 


. H. Martin 


Zz 
i 
° 
‘3 
ga 


QO 
Q 
=] 
i=] 
® 
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SECOND DAY EVENTS— 


W. Marshal 
G. M. Dunk 
WwW 


. H. Shops 


There was an interesting prize list of 19 articles for the Miss and Out Event. 
won by C. Summerhayes, second by Col. Page and third by B. 


[EAI Sg Fatah A 2, psn A ec aaa ER ne 
Mimadubdente mes ees sissies 4. gh Ree 


1 2 3 4 5 S:AgeeMotall 
Pe oboon 13 14 10 13 15 75 65 
Shao 13 13 15 12 12 75 65 
anor 13 14 12 13 11 75 63 
oe ree ras 11 10 11 12 12 75 56 
 Blerea den 12 12 12 12 10 75 58 
Searyemaess 7 6 9 11 10 75 43 
gene eean 10 10 10 11 14 75 55 
Baa 7 10 10 4 10 75 41 
role NOE 9 13 13 11 13 75 59 
et ON 1 9 15 14 14 75 63 
Se ortoom 10 8 12 7 8 75 45 
oes Aly 6 3 30 9 
Sigeneaepens 11 10 10 12 12 75 55 
Bota 12 12 15 9 11 75 59 
Bee ens 12 11 5 3 60 31 
eh ters li 15 11 
eb apres ke 10 10 8 il 8 75 43 
eR 11 13 9 10 12 75 55 
Hanorative 9 12 9 10 a 75 47 
Metabo wis 7 8 30 15 
Whosatae 10 8 11 14 60 43 
eae cattedere 7 9 ‘A » 45 20 
2 3 4 5 6 7. (SsAe etiotal 

13 13 13 11 14 14 105 9 

13 12 10 14 14 14 105 89 
6 9 8 8 6 6 105 55 
10 8 9 4 6 ‘A 105 53 
10 $) 8 8 11 ) 105 65 
14 12 13 8 14 13 105 88 
10 12 13 13 12 12 105 82 
10 14 14 13 12 tk 105 81 
10 10 10 9 8 12 105 70 
10 8 9 12 10 8 105 69 
11 14 12 14 12 13 105 90 

10 12 45 33 
10 9 11 8 11 12 105 68 
11 11 45 34 
2 30 12 

11 10 8 12 13 11 105 79 


The first prize in this event was 
Fisher. 


The high average money was won by E. Sturt of Hamilton and W. Marshall of Galt divided first and second 


money while Dr. Cutliffe of Brantford got third. 


The second day W. Marshall of Galt got first money; W. Doherty of Brantford second and Nelson Long of 


Hamilton third 


Mr. J. H. Ross, Sales Manager of the Remington Arms—U-M-C, Windsor, was among those present. 


Kingsville Gun Club Tournament. 

The Kingsville Gun Club reorganized this year with 
a membership of over fifty. They were fortunate 
enough to secure very fine shooting grounds on the 
property of the Mettawas Company overlooking Lake 
Erie. The Manager of the Mettawas Company, whose 
fine summer hotel, the Mettawas Inn, is located here 
is an enthusiastic shooter and has done a great deal to 
revive the game and keep it going. The Club held its 
first Annual Tournament since reorganization on Aug- 
ust 20th and the Tournament was very largely attended, 
over fifty shooters from Michigan and Ontario taking 
part in the different events. Owing to the large num- 

er taking part in the shoot the Club was not able to 
finish the programme and only 135 targe'ts in the re- 
gular events were shot at. The first prize of $10.00 was 
won by S. G. Vance of Tillsonburg, Ontario, with the 
splendid score of 130, second average, $8.00 was won by 
Angus McDonald, Kingsville, with 125; the third, 
$7.00 by W. A. Smith, Kingsville, 123, and the fourth 
fifth and sixth average money, $11.00 in all was 
divided by Monroe, Wigle, Kingsville, Theo. Wigle, 
Kingsville, H. O’Loane, Chatham, and Wesley Hart 
Dresden, with 120 each. S. G. Vance also won the silk 
umbrella presented by the Mettawas Inn for longest 
run with 77. Valuable merchandise prizes were given 
in a special event in which forty-nine shooters com- 
peted. The winners were H. D. Bates, 24; A Scott, 24; 


F. Hartford, 24; R. Day, 24; W. Hart, 24; J. E. Jones, 
23; A. Hartford, 23; H. H. Steers, 23; O. Ferguson, 23; 
G. Dunk, 23; M. Wigle, 23; E. Pastorius, 23; S. G. 
Vance, 22; O’Loane, 22;H. Smith, 22; Theo. Wigle, 22; 
J. Harris, 22 >W:. Thorold) 22: E28 Gonovers22eae 
Langtry, 22; A. McDonald, 21; W. A. Smith, 21; Dr. 
Jenner, 21; A. G. Adams, 21; P. Adams, 21. 

Time did not permit the competition for the King 
Trophy, emblematic of the South-Western Ontario 
Championship, to take place. 
off at some future date. 

The Mettawas Hotel grounds are particularly 
adapted for a big tournament and would be an ideal 
location for a Dominion shoot. The situation is very 
similar to that at Niagara-on-the-Lake, with high lake 
banks and unobstructed back ground. 

The scores: 


This event will be shot 


Name Shot at. Broke 
StGrnVan Gein. Ghee ac knell ake ois Ree 135) S130 
pial Behe SAARI GER A Renna Are retary We Ng 1355 2 

PY eel SIC eee eae SS aoe Oe oe eR RR Bie Ala, 135 120 
GAVIA acaiter. ee ea ents eee 135 106 
AE MIVICERLECHIG! rm ae 5 a7 nee reer 135 95 
EL O7AIbO ONE: Sieve oye ots auites one teenie 135 120 
FES Smtthipee seatce on one Soe eee 135) its 
WISE: SCO Ebgevechaenais, sos.a tevez tena oe een 135 114 
Ae WASLOSS acictsces ie iithien oad eee 135) | 120 
Ay MeDonaldatttioncccc cc oct oe 135. 125 
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mmunition 


Metallics and Shot Shells 


For every kind 
of Canadian game 


There’s a Dominion Shot Shell or 
Cartridge suited for hunting all kinds 
of Canadian game. Careful selection of 


materials, accurate loading, rigid inspection and 
thorough testing, are reasons why the best shoot- 
ing results are obtained from the use of Dom- 
inion Ammunition. Q Make sure that yournext hunt- 
ing trip is successful. See that your dealer 
supplies you with Dominion Ammunition. 
The Dominion Cartridge Co., Limited 
823 Transportation Building, Montreal 


Send 10 cents (stamps or coin) for 16 beauti- 


A94 


JeAs Ross he eee ea eee 135 76 
GDugganre 4.5 oa he oe eee 135 94 
JePentland: (A023 os 2s «eee eee 135 87 
RaGreen! fo 3. Vale eee 135 84 
JAS SCOEEL. ..2-)-anioe eee ee Oe ee 135 109 
Wad: Smith < 24.2 032s eee eae IiBHY pRB 
“AS Bastman’. 0s, : cece. oe eee 120 83 
ME Waglest 2) icc. he age ke See ae 135 120 
Gel. Pastorius wy. eos oe ee eee 105 83 
rn Pastorius: ,.o..-ni eek ey hee ees 135 111 
HUB AES oth I eee ee P35 117 
W. Thorold 135 112 
J. E. Jones 135 113 
DaSmithr ce : ces See tee eee ee 135° 19 
Dr. Sloane 60 44 
Gy Pigeons 35. sete fect Oa sale 60 42 
SAP aAstorms: kde ste er oaon eee lee 135 118 
J Elartford’, :% $8 Bee oe ee oe ae 135 116 
Hartford. 4-047 S25 oie oat eee 135 105 
iahartiord™.:. yee ee eaten ses 135 78 
As Hartford’. 33. sone ee etic 135 112 
J Nianders® |: eee nine oe aiereicie se 135 115 
Ze 3 ONO VCRs or ee casei cae crate oleae 90* 7S 
G,. Ghinnicloeessey ee ae ees res 60 44 
MDE VE BrO We wen ne re siete cutee: sb ae 90 39 
WE Ia ar ICN S os Soyo s ey aoe Fae 30 24 
MOUTON ot.) Ao ee. es erence 105 91 
PAT IBeCAttig’™ 2, eet eerie cptto a oe de eae 30 20 
IMG FAG AMS, Hiei eae es 5 30* 26 
SPAN GUE tose ees tke oie serie ys?s. siege 15 10 
IPPAG ainS = rae one ak Shes Go hhiee = 30 27 
IWMISSECWEMS! tere ne yeiaka (picts teres wtercee ees 45 26 
AS WNT aI Se eers epson te ees ee Ses wache 60 32 
IPE STAN KS eee ete pe ae hearse cues ore ne 60 47 
Wins s GONOVETAE ie foie ee siete sions 15 10 
PMR OX ET ote caeice is eens alencse bceks 60 48 
PACES MINIT PRRs one oo. claratenene oe wr Sae 60 BY 


Hamilton Gun Club. 

The members made some very good scores at the 
Hamilton Gun Club on Saturday, Aug. 16, even though 
it was ladies’ day. The presence of such an interested 
gallery seemed to put the members on their mettle, and 
there was some keen competition. 

In the 25-bird event, A. Bates and E. H. Sturt, at the 
20-yard peg, and B. Smyth and H. W. Hunsberry, at 
19 yards, tied with 24 each. On the shoot-off, A Bates 
showed his form by winning handily with 22, and took 
down a silver spoon. 

A. Bates was-also high for the afternoon, having a nice 
total of 75 out of 80._B. Smyth put up a good argument 
with 73 out of 80, although he had had no practice of 
late. Marshall Rasberry had 49 out of 55, H. W. 
Hunsberry 81 out of 90, M. Carr 94 out of 105, and D. 
Reid 80 out of 90, all of which were exceptionally good. 

A party from Jordan were welcome visitors, coming 
by way of Brantford, where they participated in the 
tournament being held there. 

The scores: 

Shot at Broke. 


IDARCIdG BR tip. eins. ie a ae ee 90 80 
BUFSWVECES ATU CSS 6 ou. 5 ores? Tike chon = Pree 175 152 
FIPVLarshie tage etc. aye ee eee 40 33 
VV RVI AT metry wii 3 ofa ee: a toca ke cae 40 35 
LLU eI piteeies sone a cies eke, oie cee 65 A7 
1 al CET ei oe WY Te ae ar Rn Oe 105 94 
POSER LG rey ie oor cients, holo ake ms eines 55 35 
IVES Good alot srry fotite ae econe cheno eee wee 90 73 
RISe VV eUNGIENY foe ce ee ee ane ee 80 57 
DE ISLCh 328 et cy etre See) ee 40 31 
CSEHOMDSON. Woe es ce es eee ae 70 55 
A DOWLONT >.) ee oe eee AO 30 
PASI en NON verte Oe ee eee 65 44 
ETS ELATEIS Wo. Stes cto ec eee 105 83 
eG lne’ £45 er ten steno. eee 55 44 
TS AEA CUE Wc Seo me veonere ie ee eee 65 54 
SIN VEh 3. Ponce ee eee 80 73 
Reyshi- Rembe-s. <a eee 75 49 
Graham: .2. <5 eos. ae ee Oe 65 52 
CASVELS Le oe HEE ee ee 75 64 
IEW USD ELT 33 cee ese 90 81 
WERENT ANS DENY) cc: cea ie Menno 40 23 
ORES eANVISINED po nciyc ee alent ayo k eran 40 29 
JE WOrenhOUse aoc eee 55 42 
EeaWenywatsOn. 225. ste ereteek aoe AO 25 
INeenOMeESS Sera yy Aa ml ven Se 55 48 
JN] BEEN Ee ence: OA SNE SR WET eat 80 75 
PNM ACO MLCLS inthe i. hea a, Se 70 54 
MLA Rene sy tient 5. ee 40 32 
Beano Nelps se. SN arate ay OTE nee 80 52 
PWG me eine deme CV ee ee sis hae 55 45 
MIRPERASDOEI A cate PS ois eck lenges Movers 55 49 
RMOTANIS Pe I Oe oiic euknc. sce eh ee ek 50 27 
(Oy LE RT Ra OAT aC, ae) 5 Cee eee 80 47 
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Lennox, Miss M. Bates, Miss Bowron, Mrs. F. H. 
Watson and Mrs. W. Wark tied for the other two prizes 
withoneeach. On the shoot-off, Mrs. Lennox took the 
second prize, a cut glass vase, and Miss Bowron the 
third, a necklet. 


In connection with the members’ event of twenty- 
five birds, tickets with the contestants’ names were 
distributed. Mrs. M. Goodale held the name of the 
winner, A. Bates, and was presented with a cut glass 
pitcher. Mrs. A. S. Devine held the lucky ticket in a 
consolation drawing, and received a very handsome 
necklet. 


The success of the affair was due to the president 
E. H. Sturt, and the vice-president, H. Marshall, who 
had the program in hand. Capt. E. V. Spencer was 
referee, and saw that the members did not do too much 
coaching in the ladies’ event. Refreshments were sery- 
ed during the afternoon. 


At the Hamilton Gun Club on Saturday afternoon, 
Aug. 29, the final shoot of the season was held. The 
rain affected the attendance, but enough turned out to 
have a lively shoot. ~ ; 

A. Bates and N. Jones tied with 46 out of 50 for high 
total, which was good, as the strong winds made the 
clays most uncertain. M. Goodale had 109 out of 125 
and E. Sturt 87 out of 100. 

The scores were: 


PD aReId oS ics sds Uae eee eee 

JRONXONS,. cae) a ak ce ee ee 100 66 
PE SIMIC ccs co tee Siete eben Een ee Oe 85 70 
MsGoodale\ 6.3625. 23e eee 125 109 
By El arcis) 2c peas 4. choco tee 100 86 
IN. SOMES Wh ee ee ere aren oe ee 50 46 
F Sturt. oot ao bio eee eee 100 87 
(AS (Bates Ses. eek eis ees 50 46 


D. of C. T. A. Annual Meeting. 

During the Tournament of the- Dominion of Canada 
Trap Shooting Association held at Toronto the Asso- 
ciation held its annual meeting at which the following 
officers were elected: W. J. Corby, Ottawa, Ont., 
Pres.; R. A. Sibbitt, Ottawa, Ont., lst Vice; Blythe 
Beattie, Ottawa, Ont., 2nd Vice. The members of the 
executive are: Geo. Easdale, H. B. Harkin, F. A. 
Heany, Geo. O’Connor, Dr. D..G. Smith, E. G. White, 
G. B. Green, V. V. Rogers. It was decided that the 
next annual Tournament would be held under the 
auspices of the St. Hubert Gun Club of Ottawa. . 


Peterboro Gun Club. 
The weekly shoot of the Gun Club was held on 
Thursday, Aug. 13. Following are the scores: 
Shot at Broke 
55 43 


DriMcClélland”.....2_c. soe eee 

J. LOuChSs An 6 2.2 Bae ca Cenc ee eee 55 42 
G..Graham4 05S 5. ac ott as eee 55 33 
De. Prank: 35.0 hak date ee 25 15 
GC. Moneun isa eng cca a teen ee 25 15 


The regular shoot of the Peterborough Gun Club was 
held on Aug. 27, this being the final shoot for the sum- 
mer prizes The conditions of the competition were 
that each member competing must shoot at 25 birds on 
the first and third Thursdays of the months of May, 
June, July and August, making a total of 200 birds for 
the season. Following are the results: ; 

Ist. C. Wood 150, silver cup, presented by Mr. O. 
E. McGaw, Toronto; 2nd. C. Mills, 150, silver cup, 
presented by Mr. O. E. McGaw, Toronto; 3rd. R 
Hutchinson, 141, solid leather gun case, by Kingan 
Hardware Co., City; 4th. H. Cook, 140, smoking set 
by Peterborough Hardware Co., City; | 5th. W, 
Belleghem, 137, silver watch fob, by Dominion Cart- 
ridge Co., Montreal; 6th. J. Loucks, 135, 100 loaded 
shells, by Morgan Hardware Co., City; 7th. G. Dins- 
dale, 127, 100 loaded shells, by the Club. 

The night’s scores were: 


Rabutehimnson of oon oe. eee ee 21 
W Belleghems,. 4.28 22.22... dei. ee eee 17 
Drbranisee ne os. org oho... ee ee eee 7 
Ga Grahamet rei. +. 52 sce le ee eee 17 
PGEAN AND oid s oc-- 5 Sex e-em eee 15 
TSE al Wei ae ole can Fearn oe a talon ee 15 
GeDinsdale hes ii5.. 068 eee oak Sk ee 14 
DraMcGlelland ty a Ls 8s s,c8 ocak wee 13 
CNTONCU is fe an oo as le ho ee eee 12 
Wigsterlingy oy sa Sono os .oys-e os, < 9 


The week-end shoot of the Preston Gun Club took 
place Saturday afternoon, Aug. 29. 


The scores: : 
, Shot at Broke. 
ASS SS TOTE I eter ats ioe ss cays Aone ce ee 46 
Coby Brighamr te as oe eee 50 40 
Wii Pickenng-e tenn Se ct oe eee 50 38 
AL By TUT sea ceitis. vie. tasvo on ee 50 36 
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Rem gern 


For Your Shooting This 
Fall 


alee are your sure shells, the four famous brands 
of Remington-UMC—known all over Canada for 
their snappy ignition, hard-hitting, uniform pattern, and 
easy handling in all types of shotguns, whether Rem- 
ington- UMC or any other standard make, 


_ “Arrow” Steel Lined “Nitro Club” Steel Lined 
Speed Shells (Smokeless ) Speed Shells (Smokeless ) 


“New Club”, the old reliable 353tt 


*“Remington”’, the new popular 
priced smokeless shells Black Powder shells 


You may prefer one kind and your shooting partner 
another—the point is that both you and he will get 
the best results with Remington-UMC. 


Made in Canada. Your dealer carries the Red Ball Brand of Shot 
Shells, or we can quickly supply him if you will write us. Increasing 
thousands of shooting-goods dealers throughout the Dominion are stock- 
ing this ammunition to meet the demands of hosts of Canadian sports- 
men, including yourself. 


Remington Arms-Union Metallic 


Cartridge Co. 
WINDSOR ONTARIO 
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Calgary Gun Club. 


On Aug. 25 some good scores were made by members 
of the Calgary Gun Club. 


The scores: 
Robinson). 2 a. eee eee 23 22 21 22 
MecMaren= on eee 23 24 23 5 


TRADE 


Owing to the war the President“and Directors of the 
Canadian Forestry Association have, after the most 
careful consideration, decided to cancel the arrange- 
ments for the Forestry Convention which was to be 
held in Halifax, Sept. Ist to 4th, 1914, and to postpone 
the Convention indefinitely. Whatever it is decided 
to do in the future, due notice will be given thereof to 
the members and all others concerned. 

Attention is particularly directed to the fact that al 
railway arrangements as published have been cancelled 
and that anyone going to Halifix within the stated 
dates will have to pay full fare back to starting point. 
All persons receiving this notice are requested to make 
it known to any others who they know were preparing 
to go to Halifax. 

We have received a cable from Mr. W. C. Catesby 
of Catesbys Limited, Tottenham Court Road, London, 
Pup ene well known firm of English Mail Order 
Tailors—whose advertisements appear regularly in our 
columns, which reads as follows: 

Please assure your readers who have sent orders to 
us that they will get their suits delivered without delay. 
We anticipate parcel post shipments to Canada will not 
be delayed long. In the meantime, please instruct your 
readers who are about to send orders, to mail them 
together with their Money Orders, made payable to 
Catesbys Limited, 119 West Wellington Street, Toronto. 

1 monies will be held in Toronto and duplicate 
measurement forms made up and sent_by Specially 
Registered Mail to us. So that in the unlikely event of 
anything going astray, we will have an absolute record 
and duplicate of the order, and GUARANTEE EACH 
SMS AGAINST ANY LOSS WHATSO- 

Please thank your readers for us for their continued 
patronage during these strenuous times. Assure them 
we very heartily appreciate their goodwill. Tell them 
Salt can get our New Style Book and patterns for the 
Fall Season free by addressing Catesbys Limited, 119 
West Wellington Street, Toronto, and that our regular 
advertising will be resumed at a very early date 


D. W. King, Box 399, Denver, Col. have issued a 
leaflet ‘Modern Sights for Modern Rifles’? which they 
will be pleased to forward to any reader of Rod and 
and Gun. This leaflet gives a description of their new 


BRACED BLADE 
AND BASE = ONE PIECE. 


“Ideal” Gold Bead Sight which has numerous desirable 
features. This sight, which is pictured herewith has 
Peen Webty spoken of by a number of experts who have 
ested it. 


A Hunt in Elkland by Oscar D. Ward is a little book- 
let descriptive of a successful outing after elk which our 
Teaders may have by applying to The Remington 
Arms-Union Metallic Cartridge Co., 299 Broadway 
New York City. Incidentally it was a Remington gun 
the author used on this successful outing. The story is 
well illustrated. 


Marble’s Monthly Message for July-August contains 
among other things a Preachment on keeping Guns 
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NOTES 


clean and following this a list of the wherewithal for 
keeping one’s gun in good order that may be obtained 
from the Marble Arms & Mfg. Co., Gladstone, Mich. 


How many of you fellows that TOTE Ithaca, Parker, 
Baker, Daly, Greener, Sauer, Scott or any other make 
of double barrelled shotgun to the Traps or the Fields 
ever stop and ask yourselves this question, ““Am I 
getting the best possible service from the gun?” Is 
there no device by which we can rid ourselves of this 
two trigger nuisance? For nuisance it is, and at best it 
is only a crude makeshift. A letter just received at this 
office from the Lancaster Arms Co., of Lancaster, Pa., 
mentions what to us seems to be what would just fill 
the bill for those who are “‘Double Trigger Tired’? and 
are looking (and we believe that you all are) for some- 
thing neater in appearance, quicker in action and built 
on a mechanical principal that is dependable at all 
times. 

The Infallible Single Trigger manufactured solely by 
the Lancaster Arms Co. certainly has all the points of 
merit necessary to meet your requirements to rid your- 
selves of the ““Two Triggers to one gun’’ nuisance. 
Some of the points of merit they mention are not em- 
bodied in any of the other makes or single triggers. 

However, for the benefit of some of our readers who 
are as yet unacquainted with this single trigger, and the 
fact that while it has such decided advantages over the 
two trigger gun, it is at the same time just as durable 
and reliable, we give you herewith as long a de- 
scription of the manufacturers claims as space will per- _ 
mit, picking only such ones as appeal to us over other 
makes, as follows. F 4 

In fitting the infallible single trigger to any regular 
double gun, it makes no difference if the gun is a 
hammer or hammerless or is old or new, it requires no 
cutting away of the Gunstock, as this single trigger 
fits in the same space that was occupied by the double 
triggers which are removed and leaves no made over 
appearance. It is the only single trigger that requires 
no release to fire the second shot, just don’t pull until 
neady to shoot, same as you do always to fire the first 
shot. 

The Indicator showing which barrel will fire next is 
conveniently located on top of the grip and can be 
shifted instantly for long or short shots, to use any 
special load you may have in the barrel, or for the open 
or choked barrel, and this single trigger will instantly 
and automatically fire the next barrel by another pull 
without any attention on the part of the shooter. 
This looks to us, to be the only way an indicator should 
work, to be of any real value to the one using the gun. 
They claim this to be one of their Patented features. 
It makes no Balks or Doubles so common to all makes 
of inferior single triggers. And you have plenty of room 
within the trigger guard to use gloves and do not have 
to fumble around for the other trigger, like one has to do 
when using two triggers on his gun. 

There are several claims made by them that look 
specially prepossessing to our minds. Among them the 
fact that it can be fitted to all makes and grades of 
double guns, and is guaranteed to last and work per- 
fectly as long as the gun itself is in use. And it surely 
is a comfort to have the room in the old trigger guard to 
use gloves so conveniently. 

Readers of Rod and Gun are advised to write the 
Lancaster Arms Co., Lancaster, Pa., for their complete 
description booklet which describes what seems to us 
to be the best of its kind, which it must be, or they 
could not make the broad guarantee that they do, a 
copy of which goes with every Infallible Single Trigger 
installed in a gun. 


re 
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Double Barrel Hammer Gun is quadruple locked. Fully guaranteed 

for Smokeless Powders. It is made in 12 and 16 gauge and will be 

delivered free to any Post Office in Canada, if customers mention 

“Rod and Gun.’ Price $17.50. Illustrated Catalogue mailed free. 
<> <P ae 
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\ACORPOREER 


911 ST. LAWRENCE BLVD., MONTREAL | 


EXAMINE THE 
IGHTNING LOCK 


ITHACA 


4] Note we use a one piece hammer—no 
toggles or stirrups attached. 


§] We have cut out cocking levers, bars 
and push rods and cock gun direct from 
toe of hammer. 


§] We use a quick, snappy coil main spring 
which pushes directly down on hammer— 
not around acorner. Coil main springs 
guaranteed forever. 4 
{| Hammer falls less than half an inch = 
1/625 of a second—timed at Cornell 
University. 

‘| We figure that this greased lightning 
speed will increase your score at least 
3 per cent. 

§{ We furnish guns as light as 4% lbs. in 
28 bore, 514 lbs. in 20 bore, 534 lbs. in 
16 bore and 6% lbs. in 12 bore. 
jBeautiful catalog IREE—describes 
18 grades guns, $17.75 net to $400. list. 


ITHACA GUN CO. 


BOX 13 ITHACA, N.Y. 


—) 
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quiries concerning firearms and ammun- 
ition. Communications must be brief 

and to the point and persoralities must fs 
not be indulged in. The Editor will not 

be held responsible for opinions express- Z% 
ed by correspondents. Address all 
communications to A. B. Geikie, c/o Rod 

and Gun, Woodstock, Ontario. 


ACH month, commencing with this 
E issue of Rod and Gun, there will be space 
devoted to a new department to be 
known as the “Guns and Ammunition De- 
partment.’ This department is open to all 
readers who are urged to give their views on 
topics pertaining to guns, rifles and revolvers. 
Questions bearing on the same will be ans- 
wered by the editor of the department and will 
be published for the benefit of other readers. 
in as early an issue as possible. Co-operation 
on the part of all is an absolute essential in any 
project of this kind so that readers one and all 
are invited to send in their contributions to 
discussions that may take place from time to 
time throughout the columns of the “Guns 
and Ammunition Department.” Let us have 
your experiences, fellow sportsmen, with the 
different makes of rifles, revolvers and shot- 
guns. If you have used the new .22 High 
Power Savage send a brief account of your 
opinion regarding it and if you have tried 
automatic pistols give us the benefit of your 
experience with them. 

Personalities must, of course, not be in- 
dulged in as this sort of thing is bound to lead 
to harsh feeling and the department does not 
exist, it need hardly be stated, for any other 
purpose than for amicable discussions of 
matters of general interest to gunners. 

Correspondence on all topics pertaining to 
guns as views of the lever action vs. belt, one’s 
favorite riflle, revolver or shotgun, etc. will be 
welcomed and published as soon as possible. 
Where a personal reply by letter is desired the 
one making the request must send a stamped, 
addressed envelope, addressing his letter of 
enquiry to the Editor, Guns and Ammuni- 
tion Department, Rod and Gun, Woodstock, 
Ont. Where these letters are of sufficient gen- 
eral interest to merit publication they will be 
published for the benefit of other readers. 


The Winchester Single Shot. 
Now that the hurting season is upon us and 
the pursuit of the elusive black and gray squirrel 
is the order of the day why not drop the 


“Scatter Gun” and go after them with a heavy 
Single Shot Winchester rifle weighing say ten 
pounds and which is acknowledged by al! ex- 
perts to be a perfect squirrel rifle when 
chambered for the .22 calibre long rifle cart- 
ridge and hollow point bullets; shells loaded 
with ‘“‘Lesmok’’ powder are used. 

Do you not think that a man who drops his 
squitrel with a rifle bullet which covers an 
area of only 22-100 of an inch deserves more 
credit than he who slaughters them with a 12 
Gauge shotgun with a charge of shot which 
covers an area of 30 in.? 

There is no more pleasant sport to be had 
than squirrel shooting with a heavy single 
alia rifle and the Winchester is excellent of its 

ind. 


A Winchester Single Shot, ““Take Down’ 
“28’’ Octagon No. 3 barrel fitted with Lyman 
sights Nos. 1A, 12 and 3. Walnut rifle stock 
steel butt plate will cost you $20.20 from 
Abercrombie & Fitch, New York and a similar 
rifle only with No. 4 barrel $21.80. Dear? 
Yes but well worth the money and fitted with 
sights that are unexcelled. 


The No. 12 sight mentioned above is simply 
the rear sight slot blank to fill in the slot left 
by removal of the regular Buckhorn sight 
which by the by should always be removed 
when a tang sight is used , weight of two rifles 
described above with No. 3 barrel about 9% 
lbs. and with No. 4 about 11 lbs—heavy but 
fine for accurate shooting. 


The time has passed when squirrels are to be 
considered shotgun game. It is much more 
sportsmanlike to give them a chance even if 
the bag is nof as large. 


_ Let us hear your views on this most interest- 
ing topic. 


Queries and Answers 


Mr. H. A. Preston of Massey, Ontario- 
writing a leiter to Rod and Gun in defence of 
the pump gun, which letter has been handed 
to the editor of this department for reply, asks 
the following questions: 
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The Fastest Powder ever Put into Shells : 


Drop into your pockets a supply of shells 
loaded with Ballistite next time you go 
shooting—and bring home more birds. 
Expert shots the world over have acclaimed 


. BALLISEH¢€ 


SMOKELESS POWDER 


‘*THE FASTEST EVER PUT INTO SHELLS.”’ 


ah Pn 


It is uniform under all conditions, pos- 
sesses high velocity, yet light recoil. Posi- 
tively will not deteriorate. 


NEW EMPIRE (Bulk) 


in demand with all who prefer an easy load. 


These famous powders can be had 
in any shell loaded in Canada. 
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1. Which gun (pump or double barreled ) 
can be fired the quickest? 

2. Which fires the first two shots the quick- 
est? 

3. Which gun is the most dangerous? 

4. In which gun do two barrels go-off at 
once on occasion? 

5. Which gun requires most motions of the 
hand to load, reload or fire it? 

6. After two shots have been fired at a flock 
of ducks has one gun any advantage over the 
other. Will it draw the ducks closer? 

7. Which gun is the easiest to clean and to 
carry with one on a twenty mile tramp? 

8. Why is it that so much kicking is done in 
connection with the use of pump guns and 
none in connection with the use of one trigger 
double barrels? 

9. Is the pump gun more advantageous 
because one can carry four extra shells in the 
magazine? Are they not as handy in one’s 
pack? 


In reply to the above enquiries I would say 
my own candid opinion is this: pump guns and 
automatic guns should be prohibited by law 
as they do without doubt promote wanton 
slaughter. In the 60’s they would have been 
excusable but now that game is fast disap- 
pearing it is “‘up to us’ to save and preserve 
not to slaughter by unsportsmanlike methods. 
In my own personal opinion and experience 
a man when he gets shooting a “pump” or 
automatic becomes temporarily a savage with- 
out desire or thought save to kili as long as a 
shell is left in the magazine. 

In reply to Mr. Preston’s first and second 
question as to which can be fired the quickest, 
the double barrel (single or double trigger ) or 
pump gun, I would say that supposing your 
double barrel either single or double trigger 


were cocked it stands to reason that the bar- 
rels could be fired almost simultaneously, 
whereas the pump gun requires after the first 
shot is fired a rearward and then forward 
movement of the slide, necessarily requiring 
more time than the double gun. 

After the first two shots however the speed 
is on the side of the pump as the four remain- 
ing shots can almost all be fired before two can 
be even placed in the breech of your double 

uD. 
; 3. With such guns as Ithaca, Fox, L. C. 


Smith, Parker, all double barrel, and Marlin, © 


Remington, Winchester, Stevens, etc., all are 
on a par as far as safety is concerned. No 
trouble ought to arise from any of the above 
named guns in that quarter. 

4. No weil made double barrel single trig- 
ger shotgun will give the trouble you describe 
of the two barrels going off together. If you 
have seen one poor single trigger weapon do 
not condemn the whole system. Investigate 
and if you will take my advice you will write 
the Hunter Arms Co., Fulton, N. Y., for their 
catalogue which gives exhaustive information 
re their fine single trigger as applied to Smith 
guns. 

5 and 6. Your questions are not clear. 
Write me again stating what you mean. What 
is meant by drawing ducks closer? 

7. A Take-down pump is as easy to clean as 
a double and as easy to carry. Why not? 

8. My objection to pump guns has already 
been given. I would further state that where- 
as a pump has six shots in reserve a single 
trigger has only two to fire quickly then has to. 
be reloaded. 

9. To this enquiry I may say that every one 
must answer this for himself. A pump is 
quicker than a double, holds four more’ shells. 
Give thefgame a chance. 


Show: ngSrze and Build 
Compared with 12 Gauge. 


We are in receipt of a circular letter from the Marlin 
Firearms Co. of New Haven, Conn. describing their 
new 20 Gauge Pump Gun. Full description is as fol- 
lows: Model 31A 20 Ga. 5 shots 25 in. full choke 
barrels in regular style to order 25 in. or 28 in. barrel 
with choice of full choke modified choke or cylinder 
bore. Adapted to all standard 20 G. loads in black or 
smokeless in 2!'4 or 234 inch shells. Barrels are Special 
Rolled Steel of extra strong3tough quality having a 
tensile strength of overZ66,000 pounds to the square 
nch. Breech-bolt, firing pin and other important parts 


Uses 24 inch Shells. 


are of Chrome Nickle Steel with an elastic limit of over 
100,000 pounds to the square inch—nearly twice as 
strong as similar parts in other guns. Stocks and fore- 
arms are fine straight grained Black Walnut with 
measurements of stock as follows: Length 13% in.; 
Drop at comb 1 13-16 in., Drop at heel 2 11-16 in, 
Full pistol grip, Genuine rubber butt-plate, Small neat. 
forearm with short magazine. These features combined 
with the well known Marlin Solid top and Side Ej ection. 
make it a peer‘among repeating shot guns. 


\A 
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Men whose lives de- 
pend on the power 
and reliability of 
their rifle, select the ROSS Sport- 
ing Models because of their tech- 
nical merit and their proven value, 


Ross Rifles are endorsed by hunters of big game in 
every country and every climate. 


“A successful hunting trip using my 
Ross .280.”. Joun C. Harris, 
Binghampton, N.Y. 


“T have had very good luck with my 
Ross Rifle.” H. A. PRESTON, 
Massey, Ont. 


“The effect of f each sh shot from my .280 
Ross was paralyzing.” A. TREMBLAY, 
Quebec 


“IT would never er_have believed your 
rifle was so powerful.” Joun McPHERSON, 


‘ RPh h far Inverness, Scotland. 
3" MR! A ‘ . ee oe “Had I not had the Ross Rifle I should 
Va. eZ V \€=2 SSF certainly have lost the bison.’ 
RAIs JUNG, 


Kh araitabad, Deccan, India. 


Ross Rifles improve your chances 
of a good bag. 

Sold by best dealers. Prices from’ 
$12.90 and up. Catalogue free on request. 


Ross Rifle Co., Quebec 
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HE coming season promises to be one of 
disappointments, insofar as prices are 
eoncerned. They will be low—even 

lower than they were at that undecided period 

of depression last year. That was due to 
natural causes—the overstocking of various 
dealers with high priced pelts which could not 
be sold except as a loss, And what is worse, 
thousands and thousands of dollars worth are 
being held in storage by those who were un- 
willing to take a loss. These will be dumped 
on the market, is the general supposition, and 
with the war now in progress affecting the 
markets of Europe—London, Paris, Leipsig, 

Berlin and Moscow,—there is no telling what 

the ovtcome will be. 

It is my earnest appeal that you be wary 


about purchasing small lots even from your ~ 


brother pelt hunters. What may seem the 
greatest kind of a bargain based on last 
season’s prices, will probably prove very un- 
desirable during the coming year. 

Business conditions—and especially in- 
dustries that depend upon foreign markets— 
are, and will be, very unsettled. There will be 
but small demand for furs, and only those of 
good quality can be expected to bring decent 
prices. For this reason, it is policy not to trap 
before pelts are prime. 

But there is a good side to this season of dis- 
appointments. In the first place fewer un- 
prime goods will be offered for sale. There 
will not be so many trappers, led on by prices 
which were in reality out of all proportion. 


As a result, a chance will be given the fur . 


bearers to multiply more rapidly—and this in 
itself is worth far more to trappers than the 
few extra dollars that high values would bring. 
Another thing: After the surplus of high 
priced furs have been disposed of, after the 
markets of the world have become settled 
again, fur values will be adjusted on a sane 
scale. This will be a decided advantage both 
to the trapper and dealer. 

Another thought along this line comes to my 
mind: During the unsettled conditions of the 
coming season, there will be some houses who 
will take advantage of the shippers by quoting 
as high as they did last, or the year before. 
These will promise prices that cannot be paid 
to get your furs. Some houses, strictly honest, 
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will not permit the fake prices on their cir- 
culars, and as a result some of their snippers 
will not be able to resist the lure of “more 
money’? They will ship—and undoubtedly 
wake up to the fact that they would have 
gotten as much or more from their old dealer 
who quoted exactly what he could pay. 
Remember, one firm with good outlets cannot 
pay so very much more for furs than another 
with the same markets. It is a wise plan to 
stick by the dealer you have always dealt with, 
the one who in the past has proven that he can, 
and does, pay you prices that are entirely 
satisfactory. 


Enquiry Department. 


Q. The writer is living in the country, where 
rabbits and groundhogs are plentiful and 
would like to use the fur of the rabbit to line 
a winter coat for a young son. Can you ad- 
vise me how to tan the same and get it into. 
condition for use. 


A. Regarding the tanning of groundhog 
pelts and rabbit skins, the former are ab- 
solutely worthless and the latter will be so 
rotten after tanning that they will be of very 
little value. If you will scrape off all the fat 
and flesh on the skins and make a paste of the 
following, leaving it on the skin from twelve 
to twenty-four hours, I think you will find 
that they are tanned; that is as good as an 
amateur can tan pelts 


Common salts. 23 =e 14 pound. 
Ground= Alum: S95) eee 14 pound. 
Botax> 2 tages eee ee 44 ounce. 
Hot. water. 2hiaciii eee 1 quart 


It does not matter much whether these in- 
gredients are in proportion or not, but the 
skins should not be dry and hard. Make a 
paste of the mixture and spread same on flesh 
side of the pelts. Fold flesh side inwards and 
let lie for a sufficient time to tan, in a cool 
place. From ten to twenty-four hours would 
be about right. Carefully remove the surplus 
skin and paste, working the skins between the 
hands. They will be found tanned sufficiently 
well for use. Frankly, I do not advocate the 
home tanning of anything, thinking it best to 
have a tanner do the work. 


Letters of Enquiry in regard to trapping matters should 
be addressed to Raw Fur Department, Rod and Gun, 


Woodstock, Ont. 


Questions to be addressed by letter 


should be marked ‘Personal to Editor Fur Department 
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20 Gauge—This neat little, sweet little pump 
gun adds zest to the sport of shooting—5 
shots, about 574 pounds, 25-inch barrel. A 
perfect gun for snipe, quail, partridge, wood- 
cock, squirrels, rabbits, etc.—handles fast and 
with wonderful precision. Q You will like the 
handsomely matted barrel—a high grade and 
exclusive feature. Q@ Uses 234- as well as 214- 
inch shells, allowing good, stiff loads for duck 
and trap shooting. @ For longer range or in- 
creased weight, you have option of 28-inch 
barrel at the same price—$24.00. 
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Hammerless 
Repeating Shotguns 


12 and 16 Gauge: Hammerless, for ducks, geese, 
foxes, trap shooting, etc.; perfect in build, weight and bal- 
ance for the heavier loads. Like the 20 gauge, they have 
solid top, side ejection, matted barrel, take-down construc- 
tion, and the solid-steel-breech and safety features that 
make it the safest breech-loading gun built. Six quick 
shots. @ Hammer Guns, take-down, solid top, side 
ejection, closed-in-breech. Many grades and styles. 
Write for full details of 20 gauge—or send 3c postage for 
catalog of all Marlin repeating rifles and shotguns. 


Lhe Marlin Firearms Co. 


67 Willow Street, New Haven, Connecticut 


GET YOUR GAME 


By Shooting 


GU PONT 


The High Velocity, Clean | 
Shooting, Reliable “Bulk’”’ or 
“Dense” Smokeless Shotgun 


2 O WwW D E R 


SOLD IN LOADED SHELLS 
OR IN BULK BY DEALERS 


Made and guaranteed by the Pioneer 
Powder Makers of America. Ask 
for Dupont Powder Booklet No. 59-S. 


DU 


PONT POWDER CO. 
Established 1802 


| WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 


Shooters 
THIS IS YOUR BOOK! 


It’s about a wonderfullyjinteresting hobby—the 
experimental study of arms and ammunition—the load- 
ing and reloading of rifle, pistol and shotgun cartridges, 


Many shooters know very 
little about guns and car- 
tridges until they get the 
Ideal Hand Book. Then 
they find the modern 
metallic cartridge is a 
surprisingly simple 
thing—a high grade brass 
shell,primer, powder and 
a bullet, the shell crimped 
on to the bullet to hold it 
in place. They find the 
strongly and _ perfectly 
made empty shell (the 
principal item of expense) can be reloaded from ‘10 to 
30 times each. The book tells exactly what primer, 
bullet and powder charge to use; it is easy to reload; 
you can reload 100 cartridges in half an hour. You 
cut your ammunition expense immensely; factory .32-40 
H.P. cartridges with jacketed bullets usually cost $3 3.42 
net per 100; reloaded same as new, you save $2.07 on 
100 cartridges. 


FRE The Ideal Hand Book tells all about the pow- 

ders, bullets, primers- and Ideal reloading 
tools to use; tells how bullet moulds are made—how to 
cast your own bullets—measure powders—how to 
save money and do better shooting. 160 pages of 
information every shooter needs. Sent free to any 
shooter for three stamps postage by 


Lhe Marlin Firearms Co. 


67 Willow Street, New Haven, Conn. 


HAND BOOK 
USEFUL INFORMATION 


SHOOTERS. 


(DEAL MANUFACTURING Compa ”~ 
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More About the Wolverine. 
Editor, ROD AND GUN:— 

Permit me through the Letter Box to thank 
Mr. Batten for his courteous reply to my letter 
re the Wolverine. I quite realize with what 
joyous enthusiasm some writers would pro- 
ceed to slaughter the presuming roughneck 
who attempted to overturn any of their pet 
ideas, and when Mr. Batten comes back at me 
like a man and a brother my heart warms to 
him as a sportsman and a right good fellow, 
and even though I still think some of his ideas 
about the Wolverine need revising, should he 
ever strike a camp of mine I’ll gladly give him 
the softest side of the bunk. 

As for the questions at issue between us, it 
seems that Mr. Batten is still convinced on 
what appears to be good authority that 
Wolverine do polute meat which they desire 
to retain for their own uses, and I am equally 
sure from my own experience that they do not 
always do so. There it seems to me the matter 
must rest until some more evidence turns up. 

As to the Wolverine’s appearance I have 
heard that no two men see the same thing 
exactly alike, ‘and if true, it may account for 
our difference on this point. I'll admit though 
that I am most familiar with the Wolverine in 
his winter coat and if it is a subject for con- 
gratulation I think Mr. Batten very fortunate 
to have seen two in a free state. Many men 
have spent years in the woods without catch- 
ing a glimpse of one. I have had a good look 
at two only, that were not in traps or poisoned 
and both in their winter coat. 

Mr. Batten misunderstood me if he thought 
I meant to imply that Wolverine fed habitu- 
ally on porcupine, but if he thinks that the 
fisher is the only animal with sufficient hardi- 
hood to attack Porkie, I can assure him 
that he is mistaken. At different times I have 
found unmistakable evidence to prove that 
porcupine are preyed upon by both Wolverine 
and bear. 

One case I recall happened on the St. 
Marys river in East Kootenay. A sudden cold 
snap in fate April followed by a light fall of 
snow, left a crust that would bear a horse, and 
a clean white page that recorded every detail 
of the tragedy. The bear, a large silvertip— 
had followed the porcupine for some distance 
in a devious course, until finally poor Porkie 
started up a tree. Then Bingo! he was on his 
back with all his defences turned, and when 
I arrived, all that was left was the head and 
hide, cleaned out as a dog cleans a platter. 
Other cases that I have seen led me to believe 
that the Wolverine, and probably the fisher 
follow the same tactics. 
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I believe that the marten also will attack 
and destroy the porcupine. I have frequently 
caught marten, as well as fisher that had 
evidently been on too intimate terms with a 
Porkie’s tail, and an old partner of mine, Mr. 
R. D. Huggard, of Marysville, East Kootenay 
once found a porcupine in a loose rock slide 
with his throat cut, and numerous wounds on 
breast and belly. The marten was still on the 
job and attacking viciously, where openings in 
the rocks, allowed him to approach from un- 
derneath. Huggard slew the Porkie, also the 
marten, and returned to camp in triumph. 
I was up the line at the time, so cannot 
vouch for the porcupine’s condition, but later 
I saw the marten’s skin and some Porkie had 
surely handed him a few. 

Hoping that Mr. Batten will find time for a 
closer study of the Wolverine in his native 
haunts, and that he will then give us the facts 
as he sees them. 

Respectfully, 
JS iceks* 
Hazelton, B. C. 


A Forty Minutes’ Catch on Little River, 
Buctouche, N. B. 


Editor, ROD AND GUN:— 


I am sending you a snap-shot of a catch 
made on Little River, Buctouche N. B 

I left Moncton at4o’clock in the afternoon 
of July 2nd. to enjoy a few hours’ fishing at 
Little River, which is a small branch of the 
Buctouche River and at 7 o’clock was ready 
to try my luck. Just at this time the tide 
which breaks into the foot of the dam at 
McKee’s Mills was beginning to rise. The 
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$33.00 BUYS THIS REALLY GOOD SINGLE TRIGGER GUN | 


Infallible 


A MODERATE priced Gun with Infallible Single Trigger will make a better score on live birds or game than 
the finest gun made will do with double triggers. Noman can make the score with double triggers that he 
can with the Infallible Single Trigger. Fits any gun, old ornew. Price - $15.00. Special - $25.00. 


Bear in mind that there is Nothing about the Infallible Single Trigger that is any 
more liable to go wrong than any other part of the best-made gun. 


It will fit and work equally well in all makes and grades of double guns. Hammer or Hammer- 
less makes no difference and it is GUARANTEED to be perfect as long as the gun will last. 
Don’t buy any gun or waste another day shooting two triggers before you get our 24 page cat- 
alogue. It is well worth asking for and that is all it will cost you. If you have a gun that you 
would like to keep if the drop would fit you, we will make it fit you exactly to your order for 
$4.00 and not injure the guna particle. Wealso do the finest gun repairing possible. Write 
us and getZacquainted anyway, and get the Infallible on that good old gun of yours now. 


| LANCASTER ARMS CO., LANCASTER, ie 
THE PARKER GUN | 


We make it reliable. its friends have made 
it famous. Send for Catalogue. 


Booklet on small bore shot guns will be sent free on request. 


PARKER BROS., Meriden, Conn. %-¥- Salesrooms, 32 Warren St. 


Resident Agent—A. W. du Bray, P.O. Box 102, San Francisco, Cal. 
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fish coming from the sea congregate there in 
order to work up the stream, there being no 
fishway at this place. Here they delay for a 
week or so and those unable to reach their 
destination return to the sea. The catch here 
portrayed was landed in forty minutes. There 
were in all about three dozen, seven of the 
largest weighing fourteen pounds. Since. this 
time I have caught some beautiful bass with a 
fly at Notre Dame, a few miles’ drive from 
Little River. This is the first time bass have 
ever been caught at this place in this way. We 
have some splendid fishing resorts in New 
Brunswick and anglers are loud in their 
praises of our streams. 
Yours truly, 
John O’Neil. 

Moncton, N. B. 


B. C. Cougar. 
Editor, ROD AND GUN:— 


In response to Mr. Calvin Thompson’s 
letter in the July issue of Rod and Gun I send 
a photo of four cougar I trapped last Feb- 
ruary. The largest weighed about 150 pounds 
and the hide measures eight feet, two inches. 
I think that Mr. Thompson must be referring 
to the stretched hide when he mentions a 
mountain lion twelve feet, six inches, killed in 
Colorado; otherwise I am forced to recall the 


Four Cougar trapped by W. T. Slater of Syringa 
Creek, B. C. 


story of the Yankee who eternally boosted the 
‘States while on a visit to Canada, until a wag 
put some mud-turtles in his bed and said they 
were Canadian bed-bugs and could he beat 
them in the States. 

The correct measurements are taken from 
the carcase before skinning. It is misleading 


to quote measurements of the hide without - 


mentioning it as such. The African lion only 
-measures between nine and ten feet. 
Yours truly, 


: Wel slater 
: Syringa Creek, B. C. 


A Lucky Shot. ~ 


Editor, ROD AND GUN:— eo 
Here is a little incident for your Letter Box 
department. 


One evening last fall the writer and some 
friends were having a discussion as to who 
was the best shot on quail, rabbits and other 
small game. Suddenly we saw a bird flying 
low around a pond not far from where we were 
sitting. One of the boys said it was a duck, 
but as this was the first time I had seen a duck 
flying low I rather doubted it. One of the 
young men remarked that if he had his ten 
gauge it would be an easy shot from where we 
were, whereupon a friend called me inside and 
told me to take his gun and have a shot at the 
bird. When the boys saw me start off they all 
laughed at me. I went to the pond and when 
I got there saw the duck waddling about: I 
raised him and fired both barrels at him and he 
came plumb to the ground. I picked him up 
and took him to the house. Every one seemed 
to think it was a good shot for the first time. 
In the same fall I had some good shooting at 
Point Pelee, where I am going again this year. 

Yours truly, ; 
I. A; St: Bots: 
Tecumseh, Ont. 


Spawning Speckled Trout. 
Editor, ROD AND GUN :— 


Some of your subscribers may be interested 
in the following account of how to spawn 
speckled trout. ; 


It is very important to know the right 
method of taking the spawn from fish for upon 
a correct understanding depends the success of 
one’s experiment in procuring the eggs. 


Along about the first of October the trout 
start to go up the stream. The male trout 
gets much brighter in color; the female grows 
big with spawn and loses her bright color. 

It is easy to distinguish the sexes after you 
have handled a few of the fish. Always have 
your utensils, two small tubs, a large pail and 
alanding net at hand. Take the fish out of the 
trap and put them in the pail and sort them 
out into the tubs. Put the males in one and 
the females in the other. This makes it easy 
for the beginner to lay his hand on the sex he 


-wants without any confusion. After the fish 


are in the tubs the next thing is to strip them. 
There are many ways in which they may be 
held. The writer’s way is to close the left 
hand over the face of the fish. If the fish are 
large ones it is best to have a helper. Witha 
large one close the left hand over the face of 
the fish and with the right hand grasp it gently 
above the tail. Care must be taken not to 
squeeze the fish sufficiently to injure it. 
Common milk pans make good spawning 
pans. After you have got hold of your fish 
hold it over your pan at an angle of about 
forty-five degrees, with its tail nearly touching 
the bottom. Press firmly with your thumb on 
the upper part of the abdomen. If the fish is 
ripe the eggs will start to flow at once. Never 
use force if the eggs do not flow easily. Put the 
fish back and try another. The writer has 
found it best to pass his thumb the full length 
of the abdomen to make sure that all the eggs 
have been taken away. If any eggs are left. 
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Fox Gun first to Africa, 
then to South America. 

He wrote us: “I shall keep 
it as long as I live, and 
when I die, it shall go to 


my son Kermit.’’ 
If you want a gun to be proud of — 
in every respect—buy the 
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You need a rifle sight 
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f\ i} : | that will not be damaged 
if S @ap | by possible collision with 
: NY 2; tree, rock or underbrush, 


: : oe A rigid sight is liable to be broken under such 
‘The Finest Gunin the World” a4 | conditions. To overcome this difficulty 
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And you need not buy a FOX until M ARBLES 66 ° 99 REAR // j 
you know all aboutit. Examine itat 42 ) F lexible SIGHT 

your dealers. Handle it. Test its §@F is made with an automatic joint. It yields instead 

shooting accuracy. Read the FOX ef of breaking. If sight is struck, the stiff coiled 


i double-acting spring brings it instantly back to posi- 
GUARANTEE, Understand what ef tion. Can be locked down if desired. Can be used 
FOX PROOF means. Anv grade of a F on rifles with long firing bolt and to better advan- 


FOX tage than Receiver Sights on account of being closer 
an tothe eye. Lower sleeve prevents elevating sleeve 
trom being turned and holds disc stem true and rigid. 


is . 
The Greatest Possible Gun Bat Quick point blank adjustment—no tools needed, 


Value For The Money Marble’s “Flexible” and other sights are 


sold by dealers all over the world. Price 
- “ $3.00. If not at YOUR dealer’s, write us. 
If your dealer cannot supply you, write direct Mention your dealer’s name and get a sample 
for the new Catalog containing pictures of all of Nitro-Solvent Oil and valuable folder,“The Yj 
FOX GUNS and full descriptions. Pea Art of Accurate Shooting,’’ FREE, 
2 THE A. H. FOX GUN COMPANY ip f MARBLE ARMS & MFG. CO. 
: 7 4688N. Eighteenth Street, PHILADELPHIA za 581 Delta Avenue Gladstone, Mich. 
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Equip Your Rifle for Your Fall Hunt 
With KING’S “Modern Sights for 
Modern Rifles” 


SCREW-DRIVER 


$29.00 


Hard Wood 
Mission Finish 


Gun Cabinet 


Height, 70 inches. Depth, 12 inches. 
Width, 28 inches 


No. 8, $1.25 


Sporting Rear, Flat or Semi-buckhorn top; Eight 
Combinations of Notches With a Screw Driver Point 
to Elevator for Adjustment. 


1-160r3-32inch 
Beads $1.50 


Triple Bead 
Front, instant- 
ly changed to 
Ivory, Gold or 
Black bead ac- 


cording to con- Adjustable Leaf, No. 7 $1.00 : ¥ F : 
ditions,forcar- Eight Combination Adjustable Leaf | | | Jf interested, write for our special Gun Cabinet 
bines and rifles. Sight; Flat top or Semi-buckhorn. Catalog. 
All sights postpaid. 
Many other Sights, both front and pee oh pour Adare OF 
rear for Rifles and Carbines our ulustrate run Cata 0g. 
Send for copy of ‘‘Modern Sights for Mod Ri 7 | Py 
FREE; it describes them is : ripple THE H. H. KIFFE Co., 


D. W. KING, Box 399, Denver, Colo., U.S.A.| | | 525 Broadway, New York. 
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the fish will only come back into the trap to 
bother you. If a fish struggles it only helps in 
the spawning and, personally, that is what I 
like to have them do. After spawning two or 
three femaie fish take a male, holding it in the 
same manner, and strip it in the same way, 
only a little lower down. It may be necessary 
to press a little harder. Strip the male fish 
into the same pan and after you have a layer 
of eggs add a little water and tilt the pan 
gently from side to side so as to make sure that 
the milt comes in contact with every egg. 
After you have done this pour water into the 
pan to the depth of an inch. Then take a 
feather and stir gently until you get the water 
mixed with the eggs and milt. The eggs will 
then become stuck together. Set them then in 
the hatching house and when they become 
separated rinse them well and they are ready 
to place in the hatching troughs. It usually 
takes from twenty to forty minutes for them 
to separate, this depending upon the tem- 
perature of the water. . 
Yours truly, 
Norman Whitney. 

Raglan, Ont. 


The .22 Savage H. P. Rifle for Deer Hunting. 
Editor, ROD AND GUN:— 

Answering M. E. Arscott in August Letter 
Box. The .22 Savage H. P. Rifle will answer 
the purpose for deer hunting all right as I have 
tried it on various occasions and find it O. K. 
It has a score of twenty-three consecutive 
bulls on 500 yards military target and a velo- 
city of 100 feet per second greater than U. S. 
Springfield. It is the gun for deer and bear in 
the timber and goats and bighorn sheep in the 
mountains, in my opinion. Velocity, 2,800 
feet per second; Striking energy, 1,206 foot 
pounds; Point blank range, 350 yards; Pene- 
tration 734 inches endwise in pine; Pierces 
34 inch boiler steel. 

Yours truly, 
Robt. Hodgson. 
Raglan, Ont. 


Something About Caplin. 
Editor, ROD AND GUN:— 
I am sending you this time two photos. 


The Picture to the right shows Male and Female Caplin. 


England and France on several occasions 


The Picture to the left shows Caplin hauling a 


2,000 barrels were seined and cast on that day 
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One portrays the catching and carting of the 
caplin to their farms. The other is a picture 
of the fish. Those at the top of the photo are 
the male fish; the two at the bottom are femaie 
and are filled with spawn. 

They visit our shores in countless millions 
and are sure to arrive on the fitteenth day of 
June. They remain with us until the first of 
August or thereabouts. For a week before 
they leave the eyes of every one of them turn 
red and none are seen again till the fifteenth 
of June of the next year. When fresh they are 
the most delicious fish we have, bar none, and 
when slightly salted and dried are very tasty 
and much sought after. 

Salmon fishing with the rod has been very 
good in all the rivers this year, and in more 
than one case sixty have been taken by a sin- 
gle rod in two days. 

We had a visit from H. R. H. Duke of Con- 
naught and IJ think that he was much pleased ~ 
with his reception. Besides he had one after- 
noon’s fishing at a nearby pond and was 1ucky 
enough to get twenty-three fine rainbow in a 
few hours. He had some salmon fishing on 
the west coast also. Salmon and sea trout 
fishing are in full swing now, (July 24th), and 
some big catches are being made. 

Your article on the value of bird life was 
just what was needed to make farmers and 
others think and act in their own interest, if 
not for love of our birds. 

Wishing you a large measure of success, 

Yours faithfully, 
W. A.B. Sclater. 
St. John’s, Nfd. 


Duck Shooting in the Lake of the Woods 
District. 


Editor, ROD AND GUN :— 


Please find enclosed snapshot of four 
hundred ducks shot by Mr. Holst and myself. 
This shoot was the result of six days’ shooting 
last fall in the Lake of the Woods whence 
I was accompanied by Mr. Leonard Holst of 
Holst Point, Minaki. We outfitted at Holst 
Point, taking two 18 foot canoes and two 
Indians. We shot over five different lakes and 
while the shooting was the finest I ever en- 
joyed the travelling about with Mr. Holst as 


This Fish nearly caused war between 


A 
d seining at Broad Cove, Conception Bay. Some 
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The Unly All-Purpose Sight 


€ You can “draw a 


bead” in dim dawn, hazy 
brush, dazzling sun or 
Jacklight’s flare, with 
Marble’s wondrous new 


oiling your gun with *% 


univ al sight—‘fine 
3-in-One. Far better aad r arent in onec Ase 
than beavy oils that gum. pact unit. Makes snap- 
COARSE BEAD UP shots sure shots. The  €QARSE BEAD FOLDED 
front sightyou've 
coveted is 


reaches deepest friction point. Never 
gathers dust or dirt. Prevents rust 
Bond tarnish. Keeps gun looking new. 
P™ Allstores in 10c, 25c, and 50c bottles 
S@ and Handy Oil Cans, 25c. Avoid 
® <ubstitutes, FREE—Sample and 
Dictionary of Uses. 
Three-in-One (il Co. 
55 New St., N.Y. 


4. MAXIM SILENCER | 


or’, ? 
—__s\ Why Don’t 
3 

~< You Get One? 
You know about the Maxim Si- 
lencer—but you can’trealizehow 
much it really adds to the pleas- 
ure of your hunting tripor target 


= c reeaa) practice until you attach 
re CLE one to your rifle. It si- 
his Sew, lences the 1eport noise, 
—— = i stops flinching. Makes 


your aim more accurate. 


MARBLES 
DUPLEX SIGHT 


Suits every rifle’s every use. The 46 in. Gold 
Bead is for target practice and game in ordinary 
light and onsnow. The 4% in. white enamel bead 
is for all game in dubious light. It snaps down 

at a touch flat and flush, and will always re- 
tain its snowy brilliancy. Supreme -device 
to make every shot a center-shot ! 


Two Sights In One 
And Each Perfect 


The problem of generations is solved atlast, both 
as to construction of sight and white bead. Get 
one of your dealer or direct, $1.50. Made for Win. 
1894; 25-35, 30-30 and 32 WS,; Marlin 1893 (state 
caliber); Savage, 1899, except 38-55. 
This great ammunition-saver and game-getter 
is only one of Marble’s Ingenuities-60 of Them! 
See them at your dealer's, including renow- 
ned Game-Getter Gun, Safety Axe and others of 
Marble’s Sporting Specialties. Marble’s Flexible 
Rear Sight is alwaysin position when wanted—kept 
so by a double acting spring. Can be locked down. 


Sue 


WRITE FOR FREE BOOK, filled with actual experiences of scores of | 


your fellow-sportsmen with the Maxim Siiencer. It's mighty inter- Ask for Catalog and Folders: ‘Peep Sights vs. Open 
esting reading. Ask your dealer fora Silencer. If he has none, tell Sights” and “‘Letters From Users”. 104 

us his name and we will arrange to supply you MARBLE ARMS & MFG co 
MAXIM SILENCER CO., 65 Huyshope Ave., Hartford, Ct. 581 Delta Ave., GLADSTONE, MICH. 
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L. C. Smith New Designs 
With Hunter One Trigger 


FOR TRAP AND FIELD with the characteristics of the thoroughbred written 
allover it. This means it will win. Kindly let us mail ygu our new Cata- 
logue showing perfect illustrations and descriptions of all grades. 

Prices from $35.00 to $1300.00. 
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THE HUNTER ARMS COMPANY - 29 Hubbard St., FULTON,4N. Y. 


Four Hundred Ducks:shot last fall by Mr. Holst of Holst Point, Minaki 


and Mr. A. D. Mann of 


Winnipeg in a six days’ shoot in the Lake of the Woods District 


host, who knows every foot of that country 
and is the finest outdoor companion it has ever 
been my pleasure to be with, made the outing 
wholly delightful. 
I hope to repeat the experience this fall. 
Yours truly, 
A. D. Mann. 


Edit. Note —Whi'e 400 ducks for a sx days’ 
shoot seems a very large number, Mr. 


Mann and Mr. Holst were within the 
law, the bag limit in Ontario being 200 
ducks per person during the open season. 


A Two Hours’ Evening Catch Recalied 


Editor, ROD AND GUN :— 

The cover picture of your June number 
illustrating “A Before Breakfast atch” re- 
calls an angler’s two hours’ evening work at 


Twenty-three fresh water Trout caught at Western Island Pond, two miles from Harbour Grace. 


Nfd 
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Black and Smokeless. Shotéun. on D annie Blasting Pete 
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Construction 


Ties 


as 


Accuracy 
| Barer care that results in accuracy is nowhere better 


exemplified in the making of powder than in the ballistic house 
of the Hercules Powder Company at Kenvil, N. J. Here, 
powder from every shipment that is to leave the mill receives a final 
test for accuracy. It meets the test at every point or it is rejected. 
Shotgun powders are tested in the gun on the right in the photo- 
graph. This gun is fired as carefully as a camera is exposed—by 
means of rubber tube and bulb. There must not be the slightest jar 
or movement at the moment of explosion. 
At every discharge the gun shows the Hercules ballistic engineers 
who conduct the tests, velocity at the muzzle, velocity at the target, 
pattern in a 30 inch circle, and recoil. 


Infallible 


Smokeless Shoigun Powder 


owes to these final tests, as much as to anything else, the favor it 
has found with thousands of crack shots throughout the country. 
Due to them it has established an enviable reputation for accuracy 
and uniformity. In velocity, pattern, light recoil, and clean burn- 
ing qualities it always maintains the same high standard. Year in, 


year out, there is no variation. 
When you buy shotgun shells tell your dealer you want those loaded with 
Infallible. He either has them or can get them for you. The results of their 
use will show in your shooting. 


HERCULES POWDER.CO. 


Wilmington, Del. 
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Western Island Pond, some two miles from 
thistown. The catch numbered 39 fresh water 
trout, of a mud kind. They measured from 
14 to 17 inches in length, and would average 
1% lbs. each. The accompanying photo, 23 
of the catch, shows a good string of beauties 
caught by Mr. R. T. Tarsins, photographer of 
this town. There is no doubt of the catch as 
the capture was witnessed by two_ other 
anglers who, althoul they did well, did not 
secure such a catch as Mr. Tarsins. The 
catch was made three years ago, and while re- 
corded in the local paper, it was not con- 
sidered worth telling abroad or having printed 
in a sport magazine. 
Yours truly, 

*“‘Angler.”’ 
Harbour Grace., Nfd. - 


Good Fishing and Hunting a Financial Asset. 
Editor, ROD AND GUN:— 


Enclosed find cheque covering your account. 
I hope you will forgive your “Yankee’ 
brother for not having sent this before. 

I wish the writer could take a two weeks’ 
trip to your country and have some of the fine 
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sport that your streams and lakes afford. I 
hope that your people will realize that good 
fishing and hunting is well worth preset (ie 
as a financial asset. We here in New Englan 
have a hard task to get the average man to 
realize it and keep up even aesix inch limit to 
the trout caught. The writer was chairman in 
the State Legislature on the Fish and Game 
Commission and nearly got disgusted with the 
ideas expressed by some of its members. | 
Very truly yours, 

C. F. Orvis. 

Manchester, Vermont. 


A Trapper’s Enquiry. 
Editor ROD AND GUN:— 

Could you give me the names of books on 
trapping and hunting and advise a suitable 
trapping outfit for a trip of, say, eight or nine 
months? I would like to get some information 
as to the fur that is to be found in the Peace 
River country. 

FkinSe 
Coldwater, Ont. 


Bearing the title “Just a Sprig of Mountain 
Heather’ a charmingly designed and exe- 
cuted Souvenir from the Dominion Parks 
Branch of the Department of the Interior, 
Ottawa, has recently been received at this 
office. The artistic cover of this booklet bears 
a sprig of true mountain heather gathered, we 
are told, in Simpson Pass in Rocky Mountains 
Park from a sunny Alpine garden nearly a 
mile and a half above the sea. The bit of 
heather and the booklet are for the purpose of 
bringing to the attention of Canadians the 
splendid areas which have been put aside by 
‘the Government to ensure to Canadians for 
all times those opportunities for recreation in 
the out-of-doors which humanity is more and 
more recognizing as vital to its well-being. 
These National Parks are to the life of the 
nation what the city parks are to the life of 
the city. Whereas the city park is but a brea- 
thing space which the public demand for their 
well being, the National Park is huge in area 
and in reality a wilderness in its natural state. 
Interspersed with the text, which deals with 
the parks from their commercial side, the side 


a" A 
Yar 


of conservation of their resources, their re- 
fining influence, their patriotic influence, etc. 
are delightful little colored etchings illustrat- 
ing bits of mountain, lake and forest scenery 
in these wonderful beauty spots which are 
being preserved for the nation’s moral, mental 
and physical betterment. 


Benjamin Lawton, game warden of the 
province of Alberta, with headquarters at 
Edmonton, has just issued a special chart 
setting forth the open and closed season for 
game. The open season for mountain sheep 
and mountain goats is September 1 to October 
14. Only two male mountain sheep and two 
mountain goats may be taken by one person. 
Deer, caribou and moose may be shot from 
November 1 to December 14, but of deer and 
moose only male may be taken and of caribou 
only one. Ducks, swans, cranes, plover, rail 
coots and snipe may be shot from September 1 
to December 31, and the sale or purchase is 
prohibited between March 1 and September 
20. Prairie chicken and partridge may be shot 
during October and November but the num- 
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ber is limited to 10 a day and 100 for the sea- 
son, with the sale prohibited. Hungarian 
partridge may be shot during October and 
November, being limited to five birds a day 
and 25 birds for the season, and the sale pro- 
hibited. Fox, mink, fisher and marten may be 
hunted during November, December, and 
January, February and March, and otter and 
muskrats during November, December, Janu- 
ary, February, March and April. There shall 
be no Sunday shooting. 


We believe our readers will be interested in the 
new department which is this month being 
opened up, namely, that which is styled Arms 
and Ammunition. This department will be 
edited by Mr. A. B. Geikie, who is well quali- 
fied to act in this capacity, and who is very 
anxious that Rod and Gun readers will co- 
operate with him towards making this de- 
partment a success. We trust therefore that 
those of our readers who are interested in fire- 
arms and who have opinions to express on this 
subject will not hesitate to do so. ~Short 
articles will be accepted and published and 
letters of enquiry replied to in the columns of 
the magazine. 


All sportsmen readers are invited to con- 
tribute to our LETTER BOX. Contribu- 
tions for this department may be on any sub- 
ject of interest to lovers of outdoor life. Many 
of our readers have opinions or know of in- 
cidents that are of interest, while being pos- 
sibly scarcely of sufficient importance to 
justify an “article’. For these Our Letter 
Box is always open. Contributions for this 
department should be brief, preferably not 
more than two hundred and fifty or three 
hundred words, although a letter that is of 
special interest will not be refused if it should 
go a little beyond this limit. 


Secretaries of Gun Clubs who wish to make 
sure that the scores of their important shoots 
appear in Rod and Gun are requested to mail 
same direct to The Editor, Trap Department, 
Rod and Gun, Woodstock, Ont. as soon as 
possible after the shoot has taken place. 


As the form containing our Medicine Bag 
goes to press, we are in receipt of a communi- 
cation stating that Mr. L. D. Mitchell, one of 
our subscribers , living at Tuna Inn, Port Med- 
way, N.S., has landed the world’s record Tuna, 
weighing 710 pounds. Congratulations Mr. 
Mitchell. We will hope to hear the story of 
the landing later. 


The Ontario Government has made an open 
season for shooting pheasants this year. The 
open time will be two days each week, Tues- 
days and Fridays, between October 15 and 
November 14. Two birds each day is the 
limit for each man and no hen pheasants are 
to be shot under penalty of $50 fine. 


The Game and Fishery Laws for 1914 for 
the Province of Ontario are now available. 


_ There are now about four hundred beaver 
in Itasca State Park in Minnesota. These 
are all descended from one male and two 


females sent from Algonquin National Park; 
Ontario, in the spring of 1902. The beaver 
were sent to the Governor of Minnesota by 
the Prime Minister of Ontario. Five beaver 
were sent, but two died on the way from 
Ontario to Minnesota. Within twélve years 
the descendants of these animals have spread 
themselves all over the west side of Itasca 
Park, an area of about twenty-five square 
miles. 


Edmonton Trades and Labor Council, at 
its last regular meeting, instructed the mem- 
bers of its executive committee to confer with 
officials of the provincial government of Al- 
berta in respect to removing all fees for licenses 
to shoot ducks, prairie chickens or any other 
game that can be used as food during the re- 
gular season while the European war is in 
progress. ; 

The action, it is explained by officials of the 
organization, was taken with a view to re- 
leving conditions, consequent upon the clos- 
ing of public and private work in central and 
northern Alberta as a result of the financial 
stringency caused by the armed conflict over- 
seas. The only restriction which the council 
would impose would be to prohibit the sale of 
game. 

“There are hundreds of thousands of wild 
birds in the upper parts of Alberta; an 
official of the council said, ‘‘and, with the 
license fee abolished for the time being, many 
of our men could go into the country and pro- 
vide one of the largest items of food supply 
for the winter. 

“It is not proposed to exterminate the wild 
birds or other game; but we do believe that the 
abolishing of licenses would do much to solve 
the problem which many will have to face 
during the coming winter.” 


The Toronto Kennel Club are going to hold 
their third annual Beagle Trials on Wednesday, 
October 7th, a short distance from Toronto. 


Those who are interested in the stocking of 
their district with that hardy bird the Chinese 
Pheasant, who will live in most any climate, 
take care of its young and bring them to 
maturity better than any other bird and 
which multiplies very rapidly and provides 
good shooting, should communicate with Mr. 
John W. Talbot, Secretary of the Game Bird 
Society of South Bend, Ind., from whom may 
be obtained pairs of these birds fully matured 
and weighing three pounds per bird. Two or 
three pairs or even one pair turned out would 
stock a neighborhood. 


The seventh annual report of the American 
Bison Society has recently come to this office 
and contains an interesting resume of the work 
of this Society for the past year. With the 
continued activity of the Society and the in- 
creased interest among the people of the 
United States and Canada, the future of the 
buffalo seems to be assured. 

The most important work of the past season 
was connected with the establishment of the 
new Wind Cave National Game Preserve in 
the southern limits of the Black Hills of South 
Dakota, into which fourteen buffalo, seven -~ 
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'male and seven female, were introduced in 
November 1913, other buffalo being brought 
to the reserve later on in the year. 

The report also includes an account of 
Canada’s national herd for the calendar year 
ending December 31st, 1913, the Dominion 
Parks branch having under its administration 
two national parks, Buffalo Park, near Wain- 
wright, Alta., and Elk Island Park, near 
Lamont, Alta., specifically set aside for the 
protection of bison. In the Rocky Mountain 
Park at Banff a small herd is also kept as an 
attraction to tourists. The numbers in the 
respective parks are given as 1,446 for Buffalo 
Park, 83 for Elk Island Park and 29 for Rocky 
Mountain Park. ; 

The report also contains a reference to var- 
ious State parks which are adapted for buffalo 
herds and into which it is hoped they may be 
introduced. 


Mrs. Howey of Sudbury while walking 
from her cottage at Ramsay Lake towards 
Trout Lake noticed that a deer, while en- 
deavoring to jump the wire fence surrounding 
a field, had become entangled. She hastened 
to the struggling animal and found that a 
strand of wire had become so firmly fastened 
about its neck that it was unable to escape 
and was being choked. She endeavored to 
release the deer but on account of its frantic 
efforts was unable to do so and she hurried for 
help to a near by cottage but the assistance 
procured proved too late, the poor animal 
having expired in the interval. 


Capt. A. M. Todd, of Port Dover an old 
newspaper man, was accidentally drowned 
while in bathing on Sunday, August 2nd. In 
the February issue of Rod and Gun we pub- 
lished a picture of Capt. Todd and a maskin- 
onge caught by him while on a trip to Crow 
Bay, an arm of the Trent River, in the vicinity 
of Campbellford, Ont., Capt. Todd having 
formerly been engaged on the Campbellford 
Despatch. At the time of his death Capt. 
Todd was on the staff of the Port Dover 
“Maple Leaf.” 


The Alberta Amateur Field Trial Club was 
organized in July, with headquarters at 
Calgary and will hold a series of field trials 
commencing August 26, at some place yet to 
be named. Dogs are to be handled by ama- 
teurs only, and entries will close August 20. 
The drawing will take place on the evening of 
Aug. 25, and post entries may be made up to 
the latter date. Cups will be given in each of 
the nine events scheduled. Further informa- 
tion may be had from E. D. Adams, Calgary. 


In spite of the march of civilization there 
remains much that is still primitive in Sicily, 
and a curious sight at Palermo is to see the 
fishermen spearing fish in the harbor by the 
aid of glass bottomed buckets, says the Wide 
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World Magazine. There are many corners 
of the world where fish are speared, but per- 
haps the use of the glass bottomed bucket in 
this connection is to be seen only at Palermo. 
The fishermen lean far over the side of their 
boats and hold the bucket on the water with 
one hand poking their heads into it as if en- 
gaged in the Hallowe’en game of ducking for 
apples. They hold a spear poised in the free 
hand thus awaiting the arrival of their victims, 
who are sighted through the glass bottom of 
the bucket, which acts asa kind of telescope. 


In a school for colored children says the 
Detroit Free Press the pupils were asked to 
construct a sentence containing the word 
‘“‘amphibious.”’ Quick as a flash one boy gave 
the following: 

‘“‘Most fish stories am fibious.” 


The war, we understand, will not affect the 
regulations which make it possible for Ameri- 
can sportsmen carrying arms and ammuni- 
tion for their hunting trips to enter Canada. 


If you would travel the time worn trail from 
Edmonton to Athabasca Landing before the 
country is shod with steel, go with “Janey 
Canuck’, than whom you can hope for no 
cheerier travelling companion, by way of read- 
ing her latest book “‘Seeds of Pine.” 

“I will not care one point of the pencil what 
they say so long as they refrain from using the 
word ‘breezy’ says this Canadian writer of 
acknowledged ability, Mrs. Murphy of Ed- 
monton, in referring to the reviewers’ possible 
attitude towards her future book. ‘“‘When a 
northern woman goes visiting and the wise 
people wish to be kind, they all apply this word 
to her. When the dubious visitor looks into 
the dictionary for the exact meaning of 
‘breezy’ she finds it stands for either ‘an up- 
roar or a gentle gale‘. People have been 
murdered for less obvious errors, so that all 
wise people will please be forewarned. ’ 

Wherefore it behooves us in these warlike 
times to tread softly when we comment on 
Mrs. Murphy’s most recent book, ‘Seeds of 
Pine.” We will say however, that the same 
spirit of optimism that is.characteristic of 
other books by Janey Canuck pervades this 
newest book of hers. ‘‘Seeds of Pine’ is made 
up of series of sketches, the opening chapters 
of which give an illuminating glimpse into the 
lives of the railway builders along the line of 
the Grand Trunk Pacific from Edmonton to 
Tete Jaune; while the sketches that follow are 
for the most part, the outcome of a trek by 
motor, steamer and portage along the wind 
swept spaces of the north from Edmonton to 
Grouard on Lesser Slave Lake, with some ad- 
ditional sketches of experiences in other 
Canadian provinces thrown in for good meas- 
ure, concluding with “A Song of Canada,” 
a panegyric worthy of one of Canada’s loyal 
and clever daughters. 
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THE PRESENT OUTLOOK OF THE FOX BUSINESS 
IN PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND 
G. R. McQuarRRIE 


HE Fox business to-day has assumed a 
Ele far more encouraging and staple aspect 
than at any time since its inception, 
people now realizing that it is not a wildcat 
scheme but a solid and lasting business. The 
glare of the high dividend has claimed at- 
tention in the past and the idea seemed to 
prevail that it was of short duration. The 
question with them was, are we fortunate 
enough to get into the business and get this 
big money out of it before it goes up? The 
industry is now more clearly understooa, and 
after this panicky feeling has subsided a more 
thoughtful and careful consideration of the 
matter has taken place and the result has been 
very satisfactory indeed. All high dividend- 
paying enterprises have experienced this 
panicky feeling at the start. It naturally gets 
down to the question of what is at the bottom 
of any business paying such high dividends. 
The more considered and thought out, the 
more convincing it has become that this in- 
dustry is here to stay. No one need ask how 
long is this business going to last. 

Furs are an absolute necessity in cold 
countries. They are beautiful and durable, 
serviceable and comfortable. It then devolves 
into the supreme question of demand, quality 
and supply. Demand being the most essen- 
tial element in any successful business will re- 
ceive our first consideration. Beauty will ever 
be a predominent feature in social circles. 
Fashionable apparel enhances and brings out 
beauty, and the finest talent in art is engaged 
to devise the most beautiful article of fashion. 

What article of apparel fills the need so 
fully as a fine furred, rich, lustrous silver black 
fox fur? Beyond question there is nothing on 
the market to-day. This being apparent, it 
remains to consider the prices these furs will 


likely command. . When anything “gets” the 
fashionable world, the “‘needful’’ is bound to 
come, and the greater the demand the greater 
the value. As illustration, note the advance 
in the price of all furs, such as the Coon, Mink, 
Otter, etc. This should be proof that there 
pall always be a great demand for high priced 
urs. 

Direct your attention for a moment to 
quality. A glance at the fur sales sheets of the 
London market proves conclusively that furs 
from Prince Edward Island are of the highest 
quality. It is most convincing that twenty- 
six skins from P. E. Island Ranch raised foxes, 
sold by Lampsons of London, England, in 1910 
averaged $1385.00 per pair. 

‘What further evidence is needed to es- 
tablish the fact that P. E. Island produces 
furs of the highest quality? 

The question of supply follows. It is a well 
known fact that from various causes furs from 
wild animals are being rapidly depleted. The 
prices derived from this class of furs induced 
Trappers and Shippers of earlier days to breed 
Black Fox, Mink, etc. in captivity. This has 
developed into a successful venture as a visit 
to the P. E. Island Ranches will convince even 
a sceptic. The demand certain, quality es- 
tablished, wild furs limited, it naturally fol- 
lows that prices will remain at a high level. 

This is how the investor of to-day considers 
it, and a very healthy tone has developed. 
Many ranches, of five pairs and upwards, of 
1914 pups have been formed by outside 
capital. Foreign money keeps steadily com- 
ing in and business is on a substantial basis. 
N.B.—The writer of the above, Mr. G. R 

McQuarrie, is Manager of the First 
National Fox Exchange of Prince Ed- 
ward Island, Limited. 


Notes On Foxes And Other Fur Bearers 


Owing to the intense interest which the 
subject of Fur Farming has aroused through- 
out Canada and the wonderful possibilities 
open to the new industry, the Commission of 
Conservation have issued a second edition of 
the book entitled ‘““Fur Farming in Canada,” 
which they brought out a year ago and the 
wide demand for which exceeded the supply 
and thus led to the necessity for a second 
edition. Mr. J. Walter Jones, to whom was 
entrusted the task of preparing the book, and 
whose competency for the work has been 
generally acknowledged, has revised and en- 
larged the publication and brought all his 
information up to date, giving in addition to 
much valuable information in the first edition, 
statistics as to fur production, markets and 
sales. He has also not been content to follow 
the usual course but has included an article 


on the Reindeer by Mr. R. H. Campbell 
whose services in the Forestry Department are 
well known and who writes with both author- 
ity and knowledge of his subject. 

No one can go through this book without 
feeling that Canada’s ancient pre-eminence 
in fur production is likely to be long con- 
tinued under the new conditions of to-day and 
perhaps carried even further than in the palmy 
days of the pioneers and the Hudson Bay 
Company where the profits obtained from fur 
lead to much exploration work. The people of 
Prince Edward Island have been the first in 
the new departure and it is now stated that no 
less than six hundred ranches are to be found 
in that island engaged in raising some kind of 
fur bearers. Though it is too soon to tell the 
full story of the industry it has a romance of ~ 
its own and some day it will be told as it 
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deserves to be given to the world. At present 
the pioneers, who have achieved success in the 
face of many difficulties, are somewhat chary 
of giving to others knowledge that they have 
hardly gained and they are scarcely to blame 
for retaining to themselves the experience that 
has often cost them dearly. For this reason 
the book may be considered by some a little 
deficient but the fault is not that of the author. 
He has done his best with the materials to 
hand and the book should largely stimulate 
others to carry on the still experimental work 
of propagating wild animals in semi-captivity. 
There are many things still to learn and as the 
rewards of success are considerable, fur farmers 
are now to be found not only in Prince Edward 
Island but also in the other Maritime Provinces, 
Quebec, Ontario, and throughout the West. 

Mr: Jones enters as fully as he can into fox 
farming as this branch of fur farming has at- 
tained the greatest prominence in public at- 
tention, not only in Canada but also in the 
United States and he quotes freely from the 
Washington publications. Up to the present 
breeders have largely aimed at breeding for 
other breeders but later on breeding for fur 
will place the industry on a permanent footing 
and even those who are not the most sanguine 
over its future agree that there is very little 
danger of so increasing the supply as to out- 
grow the demand,—at least in the present or 
the next generation. Fox farming has at- 
tained a position to place it beyond the reach 
of the poor man but there is room for many 
fur farmers with other fur bearers. 

What has been done and what may be ac- 
complished with raccoon, mink, marten, fisher, 
otter, skunk, beaver and muskrats is given in 
this book, together with many hints as to the 
best means for starting and carrying on such 
farms. Markets and prices are likewise dealt 
with and fur farmers will readily see the im- 
portance of the latter. An article on the 
domestication of deer is of more immediate 
importance to the people of the United States 
than to Canadians though the matter may 
soon become of growing importance to the 
Dominion. Canadian legislation concerning 
fur farming is well worth bringing together 
and should be studied by the future fur 
farmer. 

Karakul sheep farming will take sometime 
to develop inasmuch as the exportation of this 
animal from Bokhara has been prohibited and 
new blood can only be obtained from inter- 
changes between breeders of existing flocks in 
Canada and the United States. It is believed 
that enough have been brought to this con- 
tinent for the purpose, though the develop- 
ment of this branch will be somewhat retarded 
thereby. 

From the earliest dawn of its history down 
to the present day, Canada has heen noted for 
its fur production, but enormous and valuable 
as has been that of past years it ought to be 


surpassed in the future when the fur farms are 
producing furs. Mr. Jones’ book will help 
forward that day and. the Commission of Con- 
servation has done good service to the whole 
Dominion in publishing this valuable and in- 
teresting work. 
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The following is taken from ‘‘Conservation” 
published by the Commission of Conservation © 
at Ottawa. 

Phenomenal as~was the development of the 
fur-farming industry in 1913, the present year, 
in all probability, will easily outstrip it. 
Scores of farmers throughout Canada, but 
especially in the Maritime provinces, are com- 
mencing the breeding of fur-bearing animals. 
Heavily capitalized companies are being 
organized on every hand for a similar purpose, 
although it is now three years since the in- 
dustry entered upon its first boom. This un- 
usual condition is due, in part at least, to the 
fact that capitalization values are at present 
based on stock for breeding purposes, but 
it can only be a question of time before values 
are reduced to a pelt basis. Moreover, the 
extensive importation of wild fox stock into the 
Maritime provinces stimulates and maintains 
the interest that is being taken in this form of 
investment. The danger of over-capitalizing 
such untried stock should be, and doubtlessly 
is, discouraged by those having the best in- 
terests of the industry at heart. 

It is worthy of note that at the March sales 
of C. M. Lampson & Co., the London fur 
dealers, very little demand was found for 
black fox skins. To quote the company’s re- 
port of the sale: “A feature of the sale was the 
entire absence of the demand for black (fox ) 
skins, which in many instances brought less 


. than former values. 


“This is a serious matter to the breeders of 
black foxes in eastern Canada, as values will 
assuredly be lower when the supply of this 
class of skins is largely increased.” 


It is unfortunate that some form of com- 
mission, such as exists in Manitoba, is not to 
be found in each of the provinces, to check and 
prevent questionable promotions which bring 
into disrepute an otherwise legitimate and 
profitable industry. 


The Indians of the north country who made 
their living from hunting and fishing might be 
expected to be immune from any of the evil 
consequences arising from the disturbance of 
trade, commerce and finance in the great war 
now in progress. Reports received by the 
Indian Department, however, show that up- 
wards of 25,000 Indians, all the way from the 
north shore of the Gulf of St. Lawrence to the 
coast of British Columbia, are so vitally 
affected by the war that their very existence is 
imperilled, and the Government will be called 
upon to save the situation. 

The Hudson Bay Company has been in 
communication with the Indian Department 
for some days past, asking that Government 
measures be taken for the care and protection 
of the northern Indians during the coming win- 
ter. The company explains that, owing to the 

resent uncertainty of conditions, so far as the 

r market is concerned, all fur-trading con- 
cerns, including itself, Revillon Freres, and the 
independent companies, will be unable*®to 
make the usual advance of supplies, ete., 
which in past years has enabled the Indians 
of the north to go into the wilderness and do 
the winter’s trapping, whereby they can make 
sufficient not only to pay their debts to the 
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» Worn 
A Necessity if 
the 
On all hunting, fishing, cruising or out- BEST 
ing trips of any kind—it is most necessary PEOPLE 
to have warm underclothing. No other pro- 
tection is quite so important. — 
We have yet to see any pure wool under- Sold 
wear, either imported or domestic, as good as te 


FE TEE = 


Look for the Sheep on 


UNDERCLOTHNG 
tes 


Each suit is f ull-fashioned on special machines 
—fits perfectly and comfortably, has no seams— 
all joints being knit together (not sewn). 


GUARANTEED UNSHRINKABLE 
C. Turnbull Co. of Galt Limited, Galt, Ont. 


GET DOWN—LAY LOW 


_ _ Remember how you’ve whispered that as the bunch came whirling 
into your DECOYS and the creepy feeling up and down your spine? 
If you want that feeling oftenest ure MASON DECOYS. 
We are largest manufacturers in the world. Ducks—Snipe—Swan 
—Geese and Crow—all specie in several different grades. Catalog on 
request. 


MASON’S DECOY FACTORY, 470 Brooklyn Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


“PREMIFR” MALLARD. Reg. U.s. “rent Office 


fw AYDE 
TURBINE PROPELLERS 


For Sale By 
Canadian Fairbanks-Morse Co., and all Dealers 


Manufactured By 


HYDE WINDLASS CO., BATH, ME., U.S.A. 
NEWFOUNDLAND 


A Country of Fish and Game A Paradise for the Camper and Angier Ideal Canoe Trip 
The country traversed by the Reid Newfoundland Company’s system is exceedingly rich in all kinds of fish 
and game. All along the route of the Railway are streams famous for their SALMON and TROUT fishing. 
also Caribou barrens. Americans who have been fishing and hunting in Newfoundland say there is no other 
country in the world in which so good fishing and hunting can be secured and with such ease as in Newfound- 
land. Information together with Illustrated Booklet and Folder cheerfully forwarded upon application to 


J. W. N. JOHNSTONE, General Passenger Agent, Reid Newfoundland Company, St. John’s, Newfoundland 
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companies, but to keep themselves and 
families over the summer. ; 

The fur companies claim that owing to the 

war, they have now no market for their pre- 
sent surplus, which was in former years ab- 
sorbed by the London market, for sale through- 
out all the continent of Europe. It is further 
claimed that the United States will scarcely 
be able to absorb her own supply, and that 
there will be no market there for Canadian 
furs. The uncertainty as to how long the war 
will last, the companies believe, is justification 
for their position at the present time. 
' The department here is awaiting the return 
from the north of Inspector A. J. Conroy, who 
is now at Edmonton, and who will be asked to 
give his opinion on the situation, and to ad- 
vise what steps shall be taken. The Govern- 
ment has a standing agreement with the 
Hudson Bay Company for the distribution of 
supplies to destitute Indians around the posts, 
and this will be adhered to. It is probable 
that the company will be asked to co-operate 
with the Government in meeting the present 
situation. Members of the Royal Northwest 
Mounted Police have also been notified to 
make a survey of and report on the situalion 
in the particular districts of which they are in 
charge. 


A new industry for British Columbia, one 
that the province is peculiarly adapted for, 
and which might easily develop into a valuable 
industry, was started within the province re- 
cently, says the Vancouver Province, when 
two fur-farming companies from the East took 
out special licenses to trap foxes during the 
summer months for black and silver fox 
breeding purposes. Both of the companies 
are in the hands of experienced men who have 
made a success of fur-farming on Prince Ed- 
ward Island. A third company is in process of 
formation. 

The first to apply for a permit was a com- 
pany in Atlin known as the Atlin Trading 
Company. Representatives had previously 
made a study of conditions in the province, 
and had decided that the best place to locate 
the industry was in Atlin. A large consign- 
ment of wire fencing and other material for the 
construction of the pens and enclosures were 
sent up and the company secured a number of 
valuable foxes to start with. 

The second company to take out a permit 
is under the control of Messrs. Hyland & 
Prendergast, two well known men from Prince 
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Edward Island, and is a subsidiary company of ~ 
one of the successful Prince Edward Island 
companies. ; 

The third company, which is arranging to 
do business is to locate at Fort Fraser. A 
feature of its business will be that it will ranch 
foxes for other people under the care of a com- 
petent man from Eastern Canada, who has 
made a study of fox breeding. In Prince 
Edward Island, which is the home of the fur- 
farming industry, many fortunes have been 
made, the revenue produced by taxation alone, 
netting the government of the little island 
$37,000 last year. The big profits are made in 
the breeding of silver tip and black and silver 
varieties, and the art of producing these 
varieties by breeding and cross breeding is one 
of the jealously guarded secrets of the trade. 
Recent experiments conducted in British 
Columbia by representatives of the fur-farm- 
ing interests shows that an immensely higher 
percentage of the rare varieties can be secured 
in British Columbia than in the Eastern pro- 
vinces. In addition there is a greater plenti- 
tude of wild foxes there, and the more equable 
climate should, it is thought, make the rear- 
ing of the young foxes easier. 

“Our province seems to have been destined 
by Nature for such an industry,” said the 
chief game warden in discussing the matter. 

The trapping of foxes is forbidden by the 
Game Act, except in the winter months, but 
the government has consented under the 
special circumstances to issue special permits 
to responsible parties engaging in the fur- ~ 
farming business in the province, to enable 
them to trap foxes during the summer. These 
foxes are to be used only for breeding purposes, 
within the province, and dealing in them is 
strictly prohibited. 

Together with the news of the start of fur ~ 
farming in the province, word was received 
that.a trapper in Fort George had at last suc- 
ceeded in rearing marten in captivity. The 
difficulty with these animals in the past has 
been that in captivity they quarrel and kill 
one another. As the trapper has succeeded in 
rearing two litters which play like kittens, a 
study of his methods is expected to enable 
breeders to rear marten for the fur market. 

In view of the commencement of the in- 
dustry on a practical scale, the government 
has intimated to the companies starting busi- 
ness that next year they will be assessed for a 
two per cent. tax on the value of their animals 
in captivity. 


_ If every person strictly observed the follow- 
ing simple rules the great annual loss by forest 
fires would be reduced to a minimim. 

1. Be sure your match is out before you 
throw it away. 

_2. Knock out your pipe ashes or throw your 

cigar or cigarette stump where there is nothing 
to catch fire. 
_ 3. Don’t build a camp fire any larger than 
is absolutely necessary. Never leave it, even 
for a short time, without putting it OUT with 
water or earth. 


4. Don’t build a camp fire against a tree or 
alog. Build a small one where you can scrape 
aay the needles, leaves or grass from all sides 
of it. ; 

5. Don’t buildtbonfires. The wind may rise 
at any time and start a fire which you cannot 
control. 


6. If you discover a fire, put it out if pos- 
sible; if you can’t, inform the nearest Forest 
Ranger or Fire Wardenjas quickly as you pos- 
sibly can. 
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TRADE MARK REG. U.S. PAT. OFF 


Steel Fishing Rods 


sau 


uit! ihe 
AHA 
INH | 
Hy » What YOU Want 
it i . 
FS For Christmas 
| Put a ‘* BRISTOL” Steel Fishing rod on 
your Christmas Wish List, Specify the num- 
ber rod you want, kind ofhandle, length, 
weight, ete., so that your home folks or 
aa your friends can please you, Send for 
\ Free Catalogue Today 
i i | \i and make your selection, whether it shall 
C | \\ be a No, 28,5 oz. Rod; No. 30, New pocket 
| \ bait casting Rod with the new type of 
| double cork handle; No, 26 with its record 


of 2 500 Ib, shark, or No. 29 for fly casting. 
Remember, a “BRISTOL” Steel Fishing 
Rod for every kind of fishing and each 
* BRISTOL” guaranteed tor three years. 


Webber's knit Alaska Jacket 


Built for the outdoor man, can be adjusted | 
to suit temperature. All wool and fash- | ea 
ioned to fit. Colors—Tan, Oxford and [el A 
Searlet. Sent to any address charge: pre- fe 
paid on receipt of price, $5.00. Our book- 
let ““The Need, The Make, The Price’, tells 
all about it. A postcard will get it. Address 


GEO. F. WEBBER, Manufacturer 
414-416-418 Gratiot Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


If your dealer can’t supply 
you, write us and we will, 

THE HORTON MFG. CO. 
32 }rorton St. Bristol, Conn. 
Pacific Coast Branch: 

PHIL. H. BEKEART COMPANY 
717 Market Street, San Francisco, Calif. 


Fox and Keeper on Friendly Terms 


Shareholders in Prince Edward Island fox companies received last year in dividends $4,500,000. 
The Official Government Agent predicts they will receive this autumn over $6,000,000. The 
ee coymment at Ottawa states total valuation of P.E.I. foxes—Dec. 31, 1913, 


If you want information or wish to become a shareholder write us for Official Government 
reports and prospectus of the Silver Foxes & Furs Limited. 


| A. E. SHAW & CO., - 16 King St. W., TORONTO | 
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What and Why is the Internal 


Bath ? 


By C. GILBERT 


Tho many articles have been written 
and much has been said recently about 
the Internal Bath, the fact remains 
that a great amount of ignorance and 
misunderstanding of this new system 
of Physical Hygiene still exists. 

And inasmuch as it seems that In- 
ternal Bathing is even more essential 
to perfect health than External Bath- 
ing, I believe that everyone should 
know its origin, its purpose, and its 
action beyond the possibility of a mis- 
understanding. 

Its great popularity started about 
the same t:me as did what are prob- 
ably the most encouraging signs of 
recent tmes—I refer to the appeal for 
Optimism, Cheerfulness, Efficiency 
and those attributes which go with 
them, and which, if steadily practised 
will make our race not only the des- 
pete of nations competitive to us in 

usiness, but establish us as a shining 
example to the rest of the world in our 
mode of living. 

These new daily ‘‘Gospels’’, as it 
were, had as their inspiration the 
ever present, unconquerable Canadian 
Ambiton, for it had been proven to 
the satisfaction of all real students of 
business that the most successful man 
is he who is sure of himself, who is 
optimistic, cheerful and impresses the 
world with the fact that he is supremely 
confident always—for the world of busi- 
ness has every confidence in the man who 
has confidence in himself. 

If our outlook is optimistic, and our 
confidence strong, it naturally follows 
that we inject enthusiasm, “‘ginger,”’ 
and clear judgment into our work, and 
have a tremendous advantage over 
those who are at times more or less 
depressed, blue, and nervously fearful 
that their judgment may be wrong— 
who lack the confidence that comes 
with the right condition of mind, and 
which counts so much for success. 

Now the practice of Optimism and 


PERCIVAL, M.D. 


Confidence has made great strides in 
improving and advancing the general 
efficiency of the Canadian, and if the 
mental attitude necessary to its ac- 
complishment were easy to secure, 
complete success would be ours. 

Unfortunately, however, our physical 
bodies have an influence on our mental 
attitude, and in this particular in- 
stance, because of a physical condition 
which is universal, these much-to-be 
desired aids to success are impossible 
to consistently enjoy. 

In other words, our trouble, to a 
great degree, is physical first and men- 
tal afterwards—this physical trouble 
is simple and very easily corrected. 
Yet it seriously affects our strength 
and energy, and if it is allowed to exist 
too long becomes chronic and then 
dangerous. 

Nature is constantly demanding one 
thing of us, which, under our present 
mode of living and eating, it is impos- 
sible for us to give—that is, a constant 
care of our diet, and enough consistent 
physical work or exercise to eliminate 
all waste from the system. 

If our work is confining, as it is in ~ 
almost every instance, our systems 
cannot throw off the waste except, ac- 
cording to our activity, and a clogging 
process immediately sets in. 

This waste accumulates in the colon 
(lower intestine), and is more serious 
in its effect than you would think, be- 
cause it is intensely poisonous, and 
the blood circulating thru the colon 
absorbs these poisons, circulating them 
thru the system and lowering our vi- 
tality generally. 

That’s the reason that billiousness 
and its kindred complaints make us 
ill “‘all over’. It is also the reason 
that this waste, if permitted to remain 
a little too long, gives the destructive 


‘germs, which are always present in 


the blood, a chance to gain the upper 
hand, and we are not alone _ ineffi- 


y 
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cient, but really ill—seriously, some- 
times, if there is a local weakness. 

This accumulated waste has long 
been regarded as a menace, and Phy- 
sicians, Physiculturists, Dietitians, Os- 
teopaths and others have been con- 
stantly laboring to perfect a method 
of removing it, and with partial and 
temporary success. 

It remained, however, for a new, 
rational, and perfectly natural process 
to finally and satisfactorily eliminate 
this waste from the colon without 
strain or unnatural forcing—to keep it 
sweet and clean and healthy, and keep 
us correspondingly bright and strong 
—clearing the blood of the poisons 
which make it and us sluggish and 
dull spirited, and making our entire 
organism work and act as Nature in- 
tended it should. 

That process is Internal Bathing 
with warm water—and it now, by the 
way, has the endorsement of the most 
enlightened Physicians, Physical Cul- 
turists, Osteopaths, etc., who have tried 
it and seen its results. 

Heretofore it has been our habit, 
when we have found by disagreeable 
and sometimes alarming’ symptoms, 
that this waste was getting much the 
better of us, to repair to the drug shop 
and obtain relief thru drugging. 

This is partly effectual, but there 
are several vital reasons why it should 
not be our practice as compared with 
Internal Bathing. 

Drugs force Nature instead of as- 
sisting her—Internal Bathing assists 
Nature and is just as simple and nat- 
ural as washing one’s hands. 

Drugs being taken thru the stomach, 
sap the vitality of other functions be- 
fore they reach the colon, which is 
not called for—Internal Bathing washes 
out the colon and reaches nothing else. 

To keep the colon constantly clean, 
drugs must be persisted in and to be 
effective the doses must be increased. 
Internal Bathing is a consistent treat- 
ment, and need never be altered in 
any way, to be continuously effective. 

No less an authority than Professor 


Clark, M. D. of the New York College 
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of Physicians and Surgeons, says: 
**All of our curative agents are poisons, 
and as a consequence every dose dim- 
inishes the patient’s vitality.” 

It is rather remarkable to find, at 
what would seem so comparatively 
late a day, so great an improvement 
on the old methods of Internal Bathing 
as this new process, for in a crude way 
it has, of course, been practised for 
years. 

It is probably no more surprising, 
however, than the tendency on the 
part of the Medical Profession to de- 
part further and further from the cus- 
tom of using drugs, and accomplish 
the same and better results by more 
natural means; causing less strain on 
the system and leaving no evil after 
effects. 


Doubtless, you as well as other Can- 
adian men and women, are interested 
in knowing all that may be learned 
about keeping up to “‘concert pitch’’, 


_and always feeling bright and confident. 


This improved system of Internal 
Bathing is naturally a rather difficult 
subject to cover in detail in the public 
press, but there is a Physician who has 
made this his life’s study and work, who 
has written an interesting book on the 
subject called “‘Why man of to-day is 
only 50% Efficient.”’ This he will send 
on request to anyone addressing 
Charles A. Tyrrell, M. D., Room 229, 
280 College street, Toronto, and men- 
tioning that they have read this in 
*“Rod and Gun.” 


It is surprising how little is known 
by the average person on this subject, 
which has so great an influence on the 
general health and spirits. 


My personal experience and my ob- 
servations make me very enthusiastic 
on Internal Bathing, for I have seen its 
results in sickness as in health, and I 
firmly believe that everybody ‘owes it to 
himself, if only for the information 
available, to read this little book by an 
authority on the subject. 
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AN A.C. C. OUTING 
IN THE UPPER YOHO VALLEY 


The Ninth Annual Camp 


On Tuesday, August 11, one of the most 
successful and memorable summer camps in 
the history of that energetic organization, the 
Alpine Club of Canada, was brought to a con- 
clusion. The little colony of tents in the 
shadow of Mounts President and Vice- 
President in the Upper Yoho valley, deserted 
by its happy population of climbers, melted 
snow-like before the organized attack of C. H. 
Richardson and his band of camp handymen. 
Jim Pong, his last dish scoured and the last 
bacon rind swept into the fire of purification, 
marshalled his corps of almond-eyed cooks and 
set his face sadly towards Field; and the pack- 
ers, under their captain, the redoubtable 
Jimmy Simpson, presently loaded the last 
mountain of camp dunnage upon the quiet- 
eyed ponies preparatory to the final trip out. 

And now the little clearing, so recently 
alive with sun-browned and putteed Alpinists 
echoing to laughter and song and the loud 
clamor of Jim Pong’s “triangle” of summons, 
and lit o’nights by the wavering gleam of big 
and little campfires, has relapsed into its 
primeval silence and repose. The bridge 
across the little turbulent stream so lately 
crossed and recrossed by a hundred Swiss- 
nailed boots, is shaken no more by their stal- 
wart tread. No more the grateful aroma of 
frying bacon and ambrosial coffee floats up- 
ward from the spot where Jim Pong’s tent 
lately performed its daily work of wonder. 

The pines are silent, and the far snows un- 


dotted by upward-toiling lines of graduating 
members. 


An Army of Ghosts. 


All quiet and undisturbed once more. Only 
here and there a tent peg, and in the ‘‘camp 


fire circle’ the dead embers of those glorious 
altar-fires offered to the Spirit of the Moun- 
tains with the wide enclosing circle of logs 
now bare of jovial worshippers. 

All silent and untenanted. But had one the 
eyes to see, haunted by a million ghosts, 
peopled with a countless throng of happy 
memories. Here and there they flutter, 
clustering in groups about the dead embers of 
the camp fire, flocking in and out among the 
trees where the little tents so lately stood, 
gathered in great hordes upon the site of the 
dining marquee and trooping off up the 
trails, across moraine and scree slope, up onto 
the glaciers and snows, till mountain tops are 
reached. Some of them are steeped in sun- 
shine, others clothed in red fire-light or 
flecked with stars: some glowing with genial 
warmth, others shivering a bit (that was when 
you awoke before dawn and found that one 
corner of the blankets had worked off); but all 
are bright faced and happy, wreathed in 
smiles and carrying about with them the clean 


freshness of mountain winds and the sweet 


tang of balsam and pine. 


A Grand Camp 


It was 2 gran? camp! There may have been 
other camps, with their own charm and their 
own groups of particular memories for the 
veterans; but surely Upper Yoho camp has 
never been surpassed for beauty of location. 
The beautiful site chosen for the camp itself, 
with its little dashing mountain torrent and 
its pine and fir shaded “‘suburbs’’: the glorious 
peaks that surround the valley—a valley full 
of interesting features—high commanding 
trails, exquisite alpine meadows, wonderful 
glaciers and snow fields, and leaping water- 
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Follow 
Shackleton 


Follow Shackleton’s example. He is taking 
Bovril to the Antarctic because his men 
must get every ounce of nourishment out 
of their food. 


You, too, can be sure of being nourished if 
you take Bovril. 


In a single bottle of Bovril is packed away 
the nourishing value of many pounds of beef, 
and in addition Bovril has the peculiar pro- 
perty of making other foods more nourishing. 


Even a plain meal yields much more strength and nourishment if you are 
taking Bovril. 
Shackleton’s lead is a good lead—remember his words :— 


It - must = be 


BOVRIL 


Of all Stores, etc., at’ 1-oz. 25c; 2-oz. 40c; 4-0z. 70c; 8-0z. $1.30; 16-0z. $2.25. Bovril Cordial, large, $1.25; 5-oz. 
40c. 16-oz. Johnson’s Fluid Beef (Vimbos), $1.20. 


HIGH GRADE RIELES || New Improved Repeating and Automatic Standard 


Less Than Manufacturer’s Cost || Rifles. High Power—25, 30, 35 Caliber. 
A 
ee bene, sees Guaranteed to be as represented or money refunded. 


The hardest shooting and most accurate sporting rifle made. Orders with remittance have preference, but we will send 
them C.O.D. while they last. Full particulars on request. Parts for these guns will be furnished at all times. 


STANDARD ARMS MANUFACTURING CO. :: ‘Dept. 5. :: WILMINGTON, DEL. 


A $35.00 GUN FOR $18.50 


I have 3 Tobin Hammerless Guns, 12 gauge, 30-inch barrels—and the Tobin 
is second to none—to sell at almost half price. The reason for this reduction 
in price is because they are Travellers’ Samples, although they are just as 
good as the gun that goes direct from the factory. The regular price of this 
gun is $35.00, but to the first three people who answer this advertisement [ 
will sell the guns at $18.50 each—and I will return your money if the guns are 
not as represented. Don’t delay as this offer cannot be duplicated. 


W. H. MARTIN, Sporting Goods Dealer, Woodstock, Ontario 
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falls—all combined to make the outing a con- 


tinuous delight. The weather was uniformly 
good. Facilities for climbing were of the best, 
and owing to the generous aid of so many of 
the experienced members a particularly large 
number of new members were enabled to 
graduate under the pleasantest of auspices. 

The experiment of holding the camp for a 
period of three weeks instead of the usual ten 
days was a complete success. This arrange- 
ment made it more convenient for some of the 
members to get away from their business to 
take in the camp for a portion of the time. 
Abovt 190 members in all attended camp. 
The idea of having several camps at different 
points in the mountains simultaneously during 
the summer, brought forward a number of 
years ago as the ultimate goal of the club’s 
activity during the summer, has not yet been 
carried out, but each year sees a step nearer 
this desideratum. : 

During the first week the camp was in 
charge of Director Wheeler himself. The 
director had to leave camp to attend to the 
boundary survey work, however, and the 
charge of the camp was turned over to Dr. 
F. C. Bell, of Winnipeg, who made a most 
efficient acting director. 


Climbs and Expeditions. 


A very large number of climbs and expedi- 
tions were made during camp. Mounts 
President and Vice-President, Mount Balfour, 
Mount Habel, Mount Marpole, Mount Mc- 
Arthur, Isolated Peak, Kiwetinok Peak, and 
many others, were climbed by members of 
parties. Expeditions were made'to the Yoho 
Glacier, to Wapta Icefield, and to other points 
of interest in the valley. The expedition via 
Emerald Pass, between the President and Mt. 
Marpole, descending to the valley below Mt. 
Carnarvon, Yoho Pass and the high trail back 
to camp, was a popular one. The same route 
to Emerald Lake chalet, and returning next 
day by the Yoho Pass, Michael’s Peak, Vice- 
President and the President, was a_par- 
ticularly popular trip. The charms of Emer- 
ald Lake and its picturesque chalet, and the 
warm hospitality of Mrs. Kendall, formed one 
of the big attractions of this expedition. The 
various expeditions from the subsidiary camp 
at the Yoho Glacier also proved interesting 
and were made by a large number. 

One feature of the camp was the first use of 
a motion picture camera in connection with 
the work of the club, by the official club 
photographer, Byron Harmon. Mr. Harmon 
took 1500 feet of motion picture views of 
operations around camp, of climbing acti- 
vities on Mt. Marpole, and elsewhere, and of 
such glorious natural scenes as Takakkaw and 
Twin Falls. The members are eagerly await- 
ing the first showing of these views. 


Distinguished Guests 


The club had a number of distinguished 
guests at camp this year, among them being 
A. H. Bent, of Boston, representative of the 
American Alpine Club, and the Appalachian 
Mountain Club of Boston: Dr. Stone, presi- 
dent of Purdue university, Indiana, represent- 
ing the Mazama club of Portland, Oregon, 
Dr. J. Emerton, of Boston, the distinguished 
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student of spiders, representing the Federa- 
tion of Natural History Societies of New 
England and others. 

The camp fire circle, as always, was one of 
the pleasantest features of camp life. Some — 
excellent programmes were given during camp, 
reflecting great credit upon the local sections 
who got them up. One of the most original ~ 
and interesting of the programmes was that 
prepared by the ladies in camp, under the dir- 
ection of Mrs. Robinson, of Winnipeg. The 
Dean and Mrs. Robinson were the moving 
spirits in much that made for jollity and good 
fellowship around the camp fire, and endeared 
themselves to the hearts of everyone. The 
Calgary, Edmonton, British Columbia, and 
All-Canada nights were all enjoyable. 


The New Officers 


Mr. Wheeler returned to camp in time for 
the annual meeting, which was held during the 
third week of camp: The election of officers 
resulted as follows: 

Hon President.—Sir Sanford Fleming, Ot- 
tawa. 

President—J. D. Patterson, Woodstock. 

Western Vice-President—J. P. Forde, Nel- 
son. 

Eastern Vice-President—F. C. Bell, Win- 
nipeg. 

. Hon. Secretary—Mrs. J. W. Henshaw, 
Vancouver. 

Hon. Treasurer—Captain W. J. S. Walker, 
Calgary. 

Director—A. O. Wheeler, Sidney, B. C. 

Secretary-Treasurer—S. H. Mitchell, Sid- 
ney. 5. CG: 

Votes of thanks were passed to the govern- 
ments of the Dominion, of British Columbia, 
and Alberta for their generous grants and ap- 
preciation of the good work the club was doing 
for Canada; to Mr. Hervey, park commis- 
sioner for his aid in opening up the country; 
to the C. P. R. and Mr. Hayter Reed for their 
consideration in the matter of rates, and the 
loan of the Swiss guides, and to Dean and Mrs. 
Robinson, of Winnipeg, for their kind help 
during the camp. An enthusiastic vote of con- 
fidence in the director and his policy in the 
conduct of the club was passed. 

Director Wheeler’s annual address as usual 
gave an interesting and inspiring summary of 
the work of the club, its growth and its aims. 
One of the interesting announcements was 
that next year’s camp will likely be in the 
vicinity of Mount Assiniboine, about 25 miles 
south of Banff. This will permit of the club- 
house being used as a base. 


A Growing Membership 


The Alpine Club of Canada is growing with 
increasing rapidity. Each year sees a fresh 
accession of enthusiastic members. Including 
those who joined this year, the club has now a 
total membership of 874—it will soon be a 
thousand. Each year gives also a fresh im- 
petus to real enthusiasm among the members. 
The local sections are doing more to foster the 
interests of the club during the periods be- 
tween camps, and the permanent club house 
at Banff is becoming more popular as a 
rendezvous. 

The Alpine Club of Canada in the fnine 
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THE CAMPER 


will appreciate a 
-supply of 


BORDEN’S 
Evaporated Milk 


(Unsweetened) 


“St. Charles”,“‘Peerless’ or‘‘Jersey” 


It serves all the purposes of milk 
fresh from the cow. It never 
curdles even in the hottest weather. 
Sold in convenient size packages. 
Send for our recipe book, ‘‘The 
Borden Way.” 


Borden Milk Co., Limited 


MONTREAL 
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Everything for the Camp and Trap 
line at remarkably low prices. 

'  *Hallam’s Animal Bait” 

flesh-eating animals. 

‘““Hallam’s Muskrat Bait’ 

and 

frail Scent’, 

will materially 

your catch of furs. 


We pay highest prices all the 
year round for FURS, HIDES 
and WOOL. 
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for all 
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*“HALLAM’S 
TRAPPER’S GUIDE”’ 


96 pages; English or French; 
tells how and where to trap, 
game laws, etc., also ‘HAL- 
LAM’S TRAPPER’S SUP- 
PLY CATALOG’, 26 pages. 
Two good books FREE 


Write to-day to DEPARTMENT 68 


for 


increase 


John Hallam, Limited, 111 Front St. E., Toronto 


Do as the wise ones are doing—ship all 
your furs to Hill Bros. Fur Co. where 
you are sure to get the highest prices. 
We Charge No Commission 
Send us a trial shipment. Our liberal 
grading and higher prices have made us 
the fastest growing Fur Housein Amer- 
ica. Send for FUR price list and FREE 
» catalogue of Tranper’sSuppliesTO-DAY 
HILt EROS. FUR CO. 385 W.- Main St., St. Louis, Mo. 


For the New Remington 


(.22 Automatic Rifle. Model 16) 
The Especially Designed 


Made in accordance with the same 
high manufacturing stan dards 
which for years have characterized 
all Lyman Gun Sights. 

Your dealer will be glad to order 
one for you or your order direct to 
us will receive our prompt attention. 


Lyman Sights are made 
for every purposeandevery 
gun. 

Our new catalog shows 
illustrations and descrip 
tions of the completeLyman 
line. It also contains inter 
esting and valuablearticles 
relative to shooting by ex- 
pert marksmen—tells why 
you miss shots that you 
think you ought to make. 


No. 3Ivory Bead 


Price $3.00 
With cup disc $3.50 
Send a postcard for a copy of this cat- 
alog today. It will show you how to 
get double the pleasure out of shooting. 


THE LYMAN GUN SIGHT 
CORPORATION 


Dept. C, Middlefield, Conn. 


a 
THIS CUT SHOWS OUR AUTO CANVAS DECOY " 
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Illustrations and descriptive matter of a large 
line of Automatic Canvas Decoys, Ill. River 
Foiding Decoys, our new model 1913 Duck Call 
Swan, Brant, Mud Hen and Crow Decoys: all 
are portable, compact and life-like. Write to us. 


J. W. Reynolds Decoy Factory, Chicago, U.S.A. 


FREE to every Hunter 
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years of its history has become an organiza- 
tion whose ideals make it an influence for the 
highest good, an influence that is being felt 
from one end of Canada to the other. It is an 
organization that more than any other, per- 
haps, knits together its widely scattered mem- 
bers in a bond of friendship, and whose pur- 
suits tend to.develop character as well as 
physique. 

It is because the annual address of its dir- 
ector, Mr. A. O. Wheeler, gives such an ex- 
cellent survey of the work and aims of the club, 
that it is herewith printed in full. 


ANNUAL ADDRESS BY 
DIRECTOR WHEELER 


To the President and Members of the Alpine 

Club of Canada: 

It gives me great pride and satisfaction to 
greet those present at our ninth annual camp. 

When we consider that we have held nine 
annual camps in the eight years of our exis- 
tence—if I may be pardoned the Hibernianism 
—indeep ten camps, for we held two last year, 
—and that none of these camps have been 
twice in the same place, and that all have been 
successful and well attended, it is truly a cause 
for congratulation among ourselves. 

The present camp is probably one of the 
most beautifully located we have ever had, 
and. it is of special interest owing to the ex- 
periment of holding it for a longer duration 
than usual, with the object in view of still fur- 
ther lengthening the period for future years. 


The Annual Meeting 


You doubtless know that this is the year for 
the election of officers, and it is to be regretted 
that so many representative officials of the 
club are absent: among them the retiring and 
incoming presidents, the western vice-presi- 
dent, the honorary secretary, honorary 
treasurer and a number of chairmen of local 
sections. We have not yet arrived at the stage 
when our annual gatherings precede all other 
business, as is the case in the older Alpine 
clubs, although we are moving in that direc- 
tion and several very capable officers have 
been on hand to make the present camp suc- 
cessful. 

_I do not wish, however, to take up your 
time unnecessarily, so will get down to busi- 
ness, the more particularly that the director’s 
address is always somewhat of a sermon, and I 
fear he has so far adopted the old-fashioned 
method of piling you with brimstone, rather 
than of holding out the alluring fascinations 
of this present day of ultra-civilization. 


Last Year’s Record 


We are all pretty well acquainted with the 
doings of the past club year, for we are not a 
falsely modest people, and far be it from us to 
hide our light under a bushel. You know that 
we held two most successful camps at both 
of which exceptionally fine weather prevailed 
and magnificent photographic views were ob- 
tained and disseminated all over the world, 
thereby bringing down blessings on our 
aes by governments and railway corpora- 

ions. 

The crowning feat of the year was the first 
complete ascent of Mount Robson, by Conrad 
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Kain, accompanied by W. W. Foster and A. H. 
MacCarthy, all three of whom are here pre- 
sent. It is a source of much gratification to 
me to have had this ascent made by a gentle- 
man high up in official government circles— 
one who at that time was a deputy minister, 
and whom I hope before long to see a minister 
of the crown. It serves to show that the thrill 
of the mountains reaches to the highest estate 
in the land as well as to the lowest and it does 
one good to meet a politician who can climb a 
mountain. 


Other Good Work 


That, however, by no means constituted all 
the good work done by the Alpine club’s mem- 
bers last year. The ascent of Mt. Natazat 
in the Yukon (altitude 13,600 feet) 
was made by a party of the international 
boundary survey under the leadership of H. 
F. Lambert. An ascent also of 16,000 feet was 
made on Mt. St. Elias by a party of the same 
survey. 

In the southern Selkirks good work was 
done by Messrs. Harnden and Emerson in the 
vicinity of Horse Thief creek. Mr. Harnden 
has quite recently applied for membership in 
the club. 

In the Middle Selkirks Prof. Holway made 
the ascents of Mts. Beaver and Duncan, and 
did some original exploratory work. 

Dr. Hickson was in the Freshfield group, 
and although he did nothing original there 
owing to bad weather, his intentions were ex- 
cellent. 

Apart from Mt. Robson, splendid work was 
done by club members at both the Cathedral 
mountain and Robson camps. If anything 
besides stock climbs was done by other than 
club members I have not heard of it. 

And that leads me to a question concerning 
which I would like to make a few remarks. 


Decline of Climbing 7 


Ten, fifteen, twenty years ago the Canadian 
Rockies along the line of the C. P. R. were a 
new field for mountaineering and many 
Europeans and Americans came in for the 
purpose of bagging first ascents and exploring 
this virgin territory, which had been made 
accessible by the Canadian Pacific railway. 
Gradually the highest—in fact all the more 
accessible peaks—were bagged by the ea iest 
routes. On one or two of the stock peaks ( by 
stock peaks I mean peaks that may be reached 
in a day or two trom the mountain hotels, 
such as Mt. Sir Dorald, Mt. Stephen, Mt. 
Temple, Mt. Aberdeen and some others), on 
one or two of these, new and more difficult 
routes were sought out and accomplished, as for 
instance, the northwest arete of Mt. Sir 
Donald; and I understand that one of our 
guides, Christian Jorriman, has in view the 
ascent of Mt. Stephen by a north route up the 
cliffs. The fact, remains however, that the 
large majority of the big peaks have been 
ascended but once, twice or perhaps three 
times; one or two a few more times. I 
refer to the two towers of Goodsir, Mt. Vaux, 
Mts. Forbes, Bryce, Athabaska, Columbia, 
Hungabee, Deltaform, Assiniboine and others 
of equal magnitude. 

There seems but little attempt on the part of 


\ 
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Features which you get only 
in Genuine Duxbak Craven- 
ette-proof Hunting Clothes: 


Hunting Clothes 
for the Man 
who does real Hunting 


(And clothes for the Huntress, too) 


Perfect fit 

{oominess and comfort 

Cravenette-proofed against the ele- 
ments 

Longest wear 

Very soft and pliable 

Don’t bind at armpit or shoulders 

Trousers easy in hip and thigh 

Garments designed to fit the man and 
his needs—not to fit a given price 

Every garment sold with the printed 
guarantce of Bird, Jones & Kenyon 

Eleven years experience in making 
one kind of clothing —the kind used 
by huntsmen of experience. 


Duxbak is the only hunting clothing in 
which you will find the well- known Crav- 
enette label. It stands for the utmost in 
weatherproofing —it means that every yard 
of Duxbak fabric has been Cravenette rain- 
proofea. 


Nojother hunting clothing in {the 
world is permitted to use the Cray- 
enette proofing—it is a distinctive 
Duxbak feature, 


Complete catalog book is ready. Your copy is 
waiting to be mailed you tonight. Tells how 
Duxbak clothes are made—tells why they were 
originally made—tells all the exclusive features 
found only in Duxbak. 

Drop us a post-card today and at least look over 
our full line of Duxbak and Kamp-it hunting 
and fishing clothing. 


Bird, Jones & Kenyon 
12 Hickory Street, Utica, NY. 


Every first-class dealer sells Duxbak. Many 
different styles for men, also for women. 
Plain coats and Norfolk jackets. Duxbak 
caps, hats, leggins, cartridge vests, etc. 


mal Deafness 


gun shells From All Causes, Head Noises and Other Ear . 
loaded with Troubles Easily and Permavzently Relieved! 


Thousands who were formerly 
deaf, now ‘122~ distinctly every 
sound — whisvers even do not 
escape them. Their life of loneli- 
ness has ended and all is now joy 
and sunshine. The impaired or 
lacking portions of their ear 
drums have been reinforced by 
simple little devices, scientifi- 
cally constructed for that special 
purpose. 


Wilson Common-Sense 


: Ear Drums 
powder. often called “Little Wireless Phones for the Ears’’ are restor- 
ing perfect hearing in every condition of deafness or defective 
hearing from causes such as Catarrhal Deafness, Relaxed or 
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the outside mountaineering public to make a 
better acquaintance with these peaks now that 
they have been ascended and.are no longer first 
ascents. As a whole, mountaineering, apart 
from that done by the Alpine Club of Canada, 
has diminished to almost a negligible quantity. 


Our Unsurpassed Mountains 


Why should this be? What is the reason? 
For, the world over, there is no more beauti- 
fully Alpine chain of mountain ranges than the 
Canadian Rockies. In making this state- 
ment I am not instituting a comparison, for 
no two mountain ranges can be compared— 
each having its own peculiar characteristics! 
nor can I speak with the authority of personal 
knowledge—but photographs do not lie, and 
the many beautiful pictures of the Canadian 
mountains, sent forth by our members and by 
our official photographer, Mr. Byron Harmon, 
to whose wonderful energy and skill not alone 
the club, but the governments and all interest- 
ed corporations are much indebted as to one 
who is doing far more for the Dominion than 
the mere matter of proving himself a success- 
ful citizen—these photographs, I say, speak 
eloquently. 

Last winter one of our. members, H. O. 
Frind, in a most ambitious and enterprising 
manner, took with him to New Zealand, the 
well known Austrian guide, who has been with 
us for a number of years, Conrad Kain, and 
did some big things for that part of the world. 
Conrad showed them there that they had 
much to learn, and the authorities—for in that 
Dominion mountaineering and Alpine ex- 
ploitation is in the hands of the government— 
were so impressed with the fact that they have 
employed him to go back again at the close of 
this camp and train a corps of guides for work 
in the New Zealand Alps, I have no hesitation 
in saying that their choice is a wise one, and 
no better man could be obtained. 


- Much Yet Unknown 


To return to my point: What is the reason 
for this decrease in mountain climbing and 
exploration interest in the Canadian Rockies? 
It certainty is not for lack of material, for the 
portions that are as yet inadequately known 
are mere pinpoints in the vast whole. 
When one considers that the mountain areas 
tributary to our existing trans-continental 
lines of railway, the C. P.R., the G. T. R. and 
the C. N. R. alone represents a quarter of a 
million square miles, and that this vast area— 
where one location of Alpine splendors is only 
exceeded by each other location, and where 
every now and then a new location appears to 
eclipse them all—is but a part of the whole, 
and it seems apparent that there must be some 
fundamental reason, or reasons, why greater 
interest is not taken. 


I may be mistaken, but I think there are 
two primary reasons, It is not lack of in- 
terest or appreciation on the part of the visit- 
ing public; it seems to me to be to a large ex- 
tent the great cost of travel to places any dis- 
tance from the railways, and to the fact that 
the railway corporations and, to a less ex- 
tent, the governments concerned, are catering 
almost exclusively for the wealthy rich. I 
think the fact has been lost sight of that the 
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Switzerland of to-day and similarly situated 
countries, and the enormous revenues they 
derive from the pastimes of their mountain 
systems depend first of all upon their moun- 
taineers and nature lovers, the people of 
moderate means, who come in the greatest 
crowds and collectively spend the most money; 


who take care of the lean years and set the’ 


fashions for the more wealthy visitors; in other 
words, those who do the real things one hears 
about. It may be that time will prove the 
remedy, but the fact remains that the pro- 
gress of the past fifteen years has been back- 
wards in this respect, except for what has been 
done by the Alpine Club of Canada and its 
members. ‘The remedy lies in cheaper trans- 
portation from point to point of interest, and 
better facilities for those of moderate means. 


Great Increase in Membership 


The above remarks refer to the work of the 
club in the mountain regions during the sum- 
mer months. I wish to lay particular stress 
upon the good work done last winter by the 
various local sections to keep alive interest 
and to prepare for the more strenuous pro- 
gramme of the summer. A very marked im- 
provement was made over previous years, 
and it marks a distinct epoch in the history 
of the club. Its most visible effect has been 
the large increase in new membership. As you 
know, an exceptionally large ballot generally 
goes out on the first of January in each year. 
Two additional ballots have gone out since 
last first of January, and a third, with some 
fifty or more names on it, is now before the 
electorate. Hard times, have, of course, hit 
us like most other concerns and many mem- 
bers have been obliged from one cause or 
another to drop out; notwithstanding, the 
membership continues to increase. In his re- 
port Mr. Mitchell will give you the exact de- 
tails, and I need only say that we are now in 
our ninth hundred of membership. 


Death has been busy in our ranks, and five 
of our members have received the final call: 
Dr. Tempest Anderson, A.C., D.S., F.R.G.S., 
F. G. S., the world-renowned volcano expert; 
Sir William Whyte, vice-president of the 
Canadian Pacific railway; Lyman, 
F.R:G:S:, _F.E:S.,’.F.E.S:A.,) of “Montreal 
drowned with his wife in the Empress of Ire- 
land catastrophe; G. T. Amphlett, A.C., 
manager of the Standard bank of South 
Africa, and Mrs, H. H. Smith, of Winnipeg. 
Let us pray that their final qualification be 
acceptable to the great Director of the uni- 
verse. 


Delay in Publishing Journal 


I regret that the 1914 Journal of the Alpine 
Club, dealing with the Cathedral mountain 
and Mt. Robson camps has not yet been pub- 
lished. The material is all in hand, and it is. 
as usual a very full one. Unfortunately my 
time has been so taken up with work pertain- 
ing to government surveys upon which I am 
engaged, that I have not been able to find the 
opportunity for it. 
read our journals and read them intelligently 
will have noticed that from the beginning 
they have aimed at a high standard, both of 
literature and of material. They have been 


Those of you who have | 
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found acceptable in all parts of the world to 
which they have travelled and have done much 
to give the club the prominent place it oc- 
cupies in outside esteem. Their compilation 
requires considerable technical knowledge and 
a wide knowledge of our own mountain re- 
gions and of those of other parts of the world. 
Much of their success is due to the untiring 
zeal, the literary ability and the general 
knowledge of the world’s mountaineering 
fields, possessed by our popular and indefati- 
gable secretary, S. H. Mitchell. The routine 
work of the club has of late grown much more 
laborious, and has to a large extent militated 
against the rapid publication of the Journal; 
so much has this become apparent that we 
have been obliged to employ a permanent 
stenographer, who will act as assistant to the 
secretary. 

It is suggested that the records for the years 
1913 and 1914 be embodied in one Journal, 
which will be a combined publication for 1914 
and 1915, bringing us up to date. This is, I 
believe, a good suggestion, and wil be de- 
cided by the incoming executive. 


The Banff Clubhouse 


Our club house at Banff opened on June 1, 
and is this year again, for the third time, under 
the competent domestic management of Miss 
S. Savatard. It is difficult to conceive a more 
beautiful or more appropriate spot for a rest 
from the worries and demands of this day of 
rapid movement. Glorious scenery, peaceful 
surroundings primitive habits of life, plain but 
excellent food deliciously cooked, and, last but 
by no means least, a friendly acquaintance 
and fellowship with the denizens of the forest, 
who in this wonderful spot, known as “Banff 
the Beautiful,’ are the wards of the govern- 
ment and have a co-partnership in its affairs. 

I wish to make here acknowledgement of 
several presentations to the club house during 
the past year: A fine, deep-sounding brass 
gong which we have nick-named “Little 
Thunder,” the gift of Mrs. A. W. Ross, o 
Winnipeg. I have heard many comments 
upon the sweetness of its tone and its great 
efficiency in calling the members together. -I 
only know of one other tocsin of greater, 
power, and that is the two-sided triangle em- 
ployed at this camp by Jim Pong—but then, 
its sounds though tuneful, may not be the only 
persuasive power employed by that prince 
among cooks. 

Two fine, photographic enlargements have 
been presented and now adorn our walls; one 
by L. S. Crosby, of the Sherbrook lake upper 
valley, and the other by Major C. H. Mitchell, 
of Mt. Robson as seen from Mt. Resplendent, 
a picture that shows the mountain from its 
most spectacular point of view. 

The fountain purchased by a portion of the 
Edward Whymper bequest has been set in 
place and a stream of pure cold water from our 
own spring flows unceasingly in our main hall. 

_ Several books have been presented to the 
library and we have bought a few others 
of which Mr. Mitchell will make mention in 
his report. 
Expressions of Thanks 


Before closing this section of my address I 
venture to hope that you will join with me in 


I 


expressing the appreciation and thanks of th® 
club to Hayter Reed, manager-in-chief of the 
Canadian Pacific railway hotels, for the loan 
of the Swiss guides, Ernest Feuz and Christian 
Jorriman, and for special rates at the Emerald 
Lake Chalet; also to Capt.Lloyd of the Takak- 
kaw Falls camp for a similar favor, Our 
thanks are also due to C. E. McPherson, 
Western Pacific manager, for transportation 
facilities and special rates to our summer 
camps. Mr. Reed and Mr. McPherson are old 
friends, and well-wishers of the club, and have 
for years given us very valuable assistance. 

The saying that ““Marriages are made in 
heaven and in the Alpine Club of Canada,” 
has again been forcibly brought to our notice 
in the union of Dr. Charles Walcott and Miss 
Mary M. Vaux. Miss Vaux has been long a 
member of the club, and has done much good 
scientific and artistic work in the Canadian 
Rockies ever since the completion of the C. P. 
railway; work that has been afactor of con- 
siderable importance in their development as a 
world playground. On hearing the happy 
news I promptly wired all members of the 
executive suggesting that as a mark of ap- 
proval and esteem, and to express our good 
wishes, the club create Miss Vaux an honorary 
member. The reply was unanimously in the 
affirmative, and I wired Miss Vaux to this 
effect, so that the telegram would reach her on 
the morning of her wedding day. Dr. and 
Mrs. Walcott spent part of a day with us at 
the-club house when on their honeymoon, and 
both seemed much pleased at the action taken. 
I trust this meeting will endorse my action, 
although it smacks somewhat of that of the 
late Chief Justice Begbie, in the early days of 
unrighteousness in British Columbia, when, 
for the public good, the judge would hang a 
man before breakfast, and after the meal 
empanel a jury to convict him of murder, and 
thus make the proceedings orthodox. 


Family of Nature-Lovers 


You will have seen that I look upon the 
Alpine Club of Canada as one big family of 
nature-lovers with a joint interest at stake, 
viz., the success of our club. Asa national one 
we must pull together for its advancement, 
and at all times make it a dominant interest. 
in our lives, not only thinking of it while our 
annual camp is in session, but bearing in mind 
that we can help it most at the time when 
Alpine activities are least prominent, as has 
been done by a number of our sections last 
winter. Your membership is something you 
should be proud of and prize most highly as an 
attainment not to be lightly thrown aside, for 
you will find as time goes on that such attain- 
ment will become more and more difficult, and 
can only be had through real and earnest en- 
deavor. We have as our inspiration the im- 
movable mountains that rise in such calm 
strength all around us and the mighty forces 
that are hidden in their minds; and back of 
all that the unseen but supreme Power that 
rules the upiverse—a power that one—no 
matter how selfish and seif-centred—cannot 
but feel while dwelling in them. 

Before closing, let me touch upon a subject 
that will possibly be of more direct interest, 


viz: the proposed location of next year’s camp, | 


—— 
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For $45 
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Make Proof Of It 
Ten Days on Test 


Let the American Adder, at only $45 
show you in ten days’ trial that it 
equals any $150 machine in speed, 


accuracy and all-round worth. Let 
this test, at our risk, prove that it will 
pay in a small office as well as in a big 
plant. The test is offered you with- 
out any obligation on your part. 


Saves Its Cost Sean’ | 
Even In Small Offices 


Even if your bookkeeper could al- 
ways add, multiply, subtract, with- 
out a chance of an error—and no 
human can—it costs your business 
ten times as much to do such work 
by brain power as by machine. 
Thus the American Adder quickly 
earns its price in even a small bus- 
iness. 


This handiest, most portable com- 
puting machine does aii any $150 
machine can do. Equals any in 
speed. Equals any in precision. 
Excels all in compactness and sim- 
plicity—it cannot get out of order, 
and it needs no expert to run it. 
Yet it is yours for only $45. 


12,000 Sold Since June 
Prove The American Adder 


Introduced only a few months 
since, already 12,000 offices have 
discovered the matchless value of 
this compact computer. And now 
150 a day are leaving the factory 
behind its orders. You need to 
move quickly if you would test this 
American Adder before the ten- day 
trial is withdrawn. As the risk is 
all ours, and the gain all yours, 
suppose you invite the test today 
by writing to 


JOHN S. DOWLING & CO. LTD. 


BRANTFORD 
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A Camera is not a Luxury 


but almost a necessity to the true 
sportsman. Send twenty-five yearly 
subscriptions, and a Korona Petit 
Camera, size 3144x5% inches, will be 
sent you. This Camera is manu- 
factured by the Gundlach-Manhat- 
ten Optical Co., Rochester, N. Y. 


W. J. TAYLOR, LTD., Publisher. 
Woodstock, Ontario. 


54 Market Street 


ONTARIO 
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Would you like to secure FREE in 
return for a little work, one of Wat- 
erman’s Ideal Fountain Pens? 


The pen that shows careful 


workmanship. Whose con- 
venience and superiority is 
unquestionable. 


For particulars as to how to obtain one of these 
pens, address 


Premium Dept., Rod and Gun in Canada 
Woodstock, Ontario. 
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This is a matter concerning which the decision 
will rest with the incoming executive, but it 
will do no harm to mention the proposition 
I propose to place before them: 


Next Year’s Camp 


Some twenty-five mues or so south of Banff 
as the crow flies, rises a giant peak, which bas 
been spoken of as the Mattérhorn of the 
Rockies—I refer to Mt. Assiniboine, first 
ascended in 1901 by Sir James Outram, under 
the guidance of Edward Feuz, father of the 
guide, Ernest, who is now with us. It is an 
isolated massif, rising supreme, a full thousand 
feet above its surrounding coterie of peaks. 
Its altitude is 11,870 feet, and the Monarch’s 
Court ‘s comprised of some ten or twelve less 
exalted summits, rising over 10,000 feet ‘n 
altitude. In the hollows between are crystal 
icefalls from snowfields of cons‘derable s*ze— 
numerous lakes of wondrous hues of blue and 
green are all around the base of the magni- 
ficent group. | Wide-spread grassy Alplands 
—spangled with brillant alpine flowers and 
groves of dark green spruce and balsam and 
golden larch combine to make a scene of 
mounta‘n glory that has no equal in any other 
part of the Rockies. I had the great good for- 
tune to map this section of the mountains last 
summer and to give a number of names to the 
various features. I mention a few to give you 
some inkling of what may be expected: Lake 
Gloria, Marvel lake, Wonder peak, Sunburst 
valley, Golden valley, the Valley of the Rocks, 
Mt. Eon, Mt. Aye, Centurian peak. 


An Active Members’ Camp 


The idea is to make it primarily an Active 
Members’ camp. The Rendezvous would be 
at the club house at Banff, from which point a 
two day tramp of about 15 miles a day would 
be necessary, bivouacing for one night at the 
head of an alpine valley leading to the Great 
Divide. At this b'vouac you will do as we did 
while on the way to Mt. Robson; sleep under 
canvas flies, under the trees or under the stars 
as the fancy takes you. It would be new 
ground, the real thing, and an example of what 
- ¢an be done from that delightful mountain 
village in the eastern outpoints of the Rovkies 
—RBanff the Beautiful. It will be strenuous, of 
course, but it should be your business to pre- 
pare for it and have yourself in good form and 
proper training; in other words, to be an active 
member in more than the name. 


The Warkers 


Ir conclusion I desire to extend my thanks 
to the officers of the outgoing executive for 
prompt and willing assistance in carrying on 
the affairs of the club during the past year; 
also to my office staff, and staff at the club 
house, to all of whom I am much indebted for 
ready, efficient and cheerful assistance. 


To my most able generalissimo of camp 
construction for the past three years, Mr. C. 
H. Richardson, and his splendid lot of boys, 
who have worked so hard and so well for our 
comfort, I take off my hat; they are the right 
stuff and I am proud of them as workers and 
mountaineers; the Alpine club finds much 
strength in them. Their urfailing good tem- 
per, under the stress of early calls, their willing 
readiness at all times and in all weathers and 
their unfailing, I had nearly said unfeeling, 
appetites, command my deepest admiration 
and respect. 

To Mrs. Richardson, Mrs. Maus and their 
charming assistants at the tea tent we all owe 
a debt of undying gratitude. How often, like 
ministering angels, have they saved our lives, 
and when have they ever refused us a tenth or 
twelfth cup of tea? 


The Guides—and Jim Pong 
Of the professional guides here I can only 


say: Our lives have been in their hands and 


none have been lost. You know better than I 
can tell you what their safe guardianship has 
meant, not alone to us, but to those nearest, 
and dearest to us. 


Last, but not least, I drink to the health of 
my old friend and fellow-worker—not alone 
in the Alpine club, but in many a camp before 
the Alpine club was heard of—Jim Pong, who 
has been with us for seven out of the nine 
camps we have held, and done so much to 
make them a success, where success was most 
needed. Ah, Jim! in many a mountain spot 
together have we been. And many and many 
a camp fire circle we have seen. To many a 
welcome meal I’ve heard your cheery call. 
Here’s to you Jim. Good luck, from one and 
all! Ah, Jim! 


The foregoing interesting account of the very — 


successful camp held in the Upper Yoho Val- 
ley this year is reprinted from the Calgary 
Herald. 


PRIMITIVE FISH HOOKS 


What sort of hooks did our-ancestors, our 
really remote ancestors, use “when wild in 
wood the noble savage ran?”’ I am inclined to 
agree with the American view that the earliest 
type of hook, if hook it can be called, was a 
straight bit of flint buried in the bait. When 
the fish had swallowed the bit of meat, or 
whatever the bait was, the tightening of the 
line pulled the flint across its throat, and, as it 
stuck there, the fish could be hauled ashore 


without more ado. Perhaps some_ bright 
innovator of that misty past one day tried a 


bit of flint which had a double curve like a pair - 


of buffalo horns and found it effective, and per- 
haps out of that developed the genuine double 


hook, which seems to have been a very early 
form. And perhaps the single hook came into 
being because it was realized that one bend 
was as efficient as two for most purposes. 
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A. E. Caldwell - Expert Guide 


MILLSTREAM, KINGS CO., N.B. 


Camps, outfits, teams and lake 
shooting. The best of Moose, 
Caribou and Deer woods in New 
Brunswick on the famous Can- 
aan River. Come and see us 
for your shooting trip. 


MOOSE AND DEER HUNTING 
in Sudbury District 


Full particulars from 


NEWTON CRYDERMAN, Licensed Guide 
Box 450, Sudbury, Ont. 


Mounted Moose Heads 


in excellent condition 


Bargain for quick sale. 
Gun, - - 


Box 41, Rod and 


WOODSTOCK, ONTARIO 


TOLTON’S FLANNEL SHIRTS 


Mean Double Pleasures for Huntsmen 


Roomy and comfortable, made any style desired. Should- 
er straps, pleated pockets with flaps to button. Match 
pocket easy to reach —out of the weather. Collar 
attached or plain. Made to your measure, and a perfect 
fit guarantéed. Write for samples and prices. 


HARRY TOLTON, BERLIN, ONT, 


ES 

Mr.: Shooter—nhave you ever 
noticed how easy it is to hit birds 
on the wing after a practice at the 
traps? Try it. 
traps at $5.00. . 
m. Also Automatic Traps $36.00.) 


Nelson Long, 68 Burlington St. 
West, Hamilton, Ont. 


TAXIDERMY and the Art of Fur 


Manufacturing 
TAUGHT BY MAIL 


We can teach you how to make up your 
own furs and mount your own trophies, 
how to color or blend furs; how to tan all 
kinds of skins; how to dye brown mink, 
marten or muskrat toa rich black. Write 
for our beautiful book. It tells you how 
you can learn the profit end of the fur 
business—it’s free. 


The Oregon School of Taxidermy 
Lakeview, Oregon 


and OUTFITTER 


F. L. WELLMAN SUPE = oe 


Hunting, Fishing and Exploring Parties 
STONY INDIAN HUNTERS 


Morley, Alta. 


their kind on the market. 


24 full page charts. 


While technical, are written in simple se Be. 
of Standard Courses at leading Automobile Schools in t 


educational value of these works. 


THE A.B.C. OF MOTOR CAR OPERATION. 0c 
THE A.B.C. OF INTERNAL COMBUSTION 
ENGINE, MAINTENANCE AND REPAIRS 25c 
THE A.B.C. OF MAGNETOIGNITION 
=A Re a a SC OR 
THE A.B.C OF CARBURETOR CONSTRUCTION, 
tp Se AND URE PAIR® A 5i20 55: 20c 


Best BOOKS Published for 


Automobilists and Motorcyclists 
Eight Complete and Distinct Works 


Irrespective of price, the following publications are the greatest values of 


Practical and convenient works of reference. 
he United States. 
of the leading American motor car makers and their agents. 


Works are almost indispensable to; -OWNERS, STUDENTS, OPERA- 
TORS, BUILDERS, SALESMEN, OR REPAIRMEN. 


Buy one or all:—In the complete series there are 350 pages of Text, 1000 Illustrations and 


Used as part 
Approved and recommended by many 
This recommendation is a guarantee of the 


THE A.B.C. OF MOTOR CAR CHASSIS, 


MAINTENANCE AND REPAIR........... 25c 
MAINTENANCE AND REPAIR OF MOTOR 
LIGHTING, RHE MOTOR CAR BY ELECTRI- : 

Relient aie e talk alashineln ao Taudidy a 6 0 ace isl Ries suelie late, Sis eae a c 
THE A.B.C. OF AERIAL NAVIGATION, 
A WORK THAT IS UP-TO-DATE......... 50c 


(In This Book the Engineering Science as “applied to Construction of Aerial Craft and 
the Essential Principals Governing Aviators are Summarized.) 


ADDRESS ALL ORDERS}TO:— W_ J TAYLOR, Ltd, Bock Dept. Woodstock, Ontaric, Canada 
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AN OUTING IN THE WOODS 


NEAR THE CAHOTS MOUNTAINS, P. Q. 


‘‘PARKER” 


beautiful rose. Not too quickly so as to 
impress one with a sense of hurry and 
bustle but with a delicious languor as though 
nature had been drowsing. The warmth of 
the Queen’s Birthday following the coolness of 
the early spring days brought buds into leaves 
with a suddenness which was_ startling. 
Fatigued with routine extending over a period 
of nearly ten years without respite, your 
humble scribe accepted an invitation to in- 
vade the haunts of the brook trout with a few 
friends and leaving Sherbrooke, P. Q., on 
Friday night, the 22nd of May we put up at 
Roy’s hotel, Scotstown. Of-course one would 
not expect to sleep quite soundly with the ex- 
pectant feeling of the leaping trout pervading 
one’s blood and the morning came none too 
soon. Chartering a substantial rig the early 
morning drive to La Patrie was begun and as 
the miles unfolded the beauty of the Salmon 
river valley, wreathed in mist, good natured 
banter with an occasional stop to investigate 
a wayside brook whiled away a couple of 
hours until the spire of the handsome church 
at La Patrie appeared before us. The front of 
this edifice was quarried from one huge rock 
and certainly the pride of the residents is 
justified, as they view the result of their en- 
deavor. A stop at mine host Drolet’s was 
made and a light lunch of Clark’s potted 
meats eaten after which preparation was made 
for the actual contact with the finny tribe. To 
accomplish quickly and with the utmost ease 
the distance to the brook, “Old Pete’ was 
hitched to a so called lumber wagon and our 
spring seat consisted of a stout plank. Turn- 
ing south from the village our “one horse en- 
gine” soon ploced the litlie party where nature 
ran riot and tying the fine old animal to a tree 
we proceeded to fill our baskets. Just a word 
about “‘Pete’. I have read of such a horse but 
-never saw one before. He isa pacer by choice 
and I was told he could pack a deer out of the 
bush quicker and easier than any horse within 
the parish. In threading his way through the 
dense brush Pete never puts his foot down in 
the wrong place and always looks before he 
leaps. His back is curved slightly the wrong 
way and he seemed to say to me “‘you poor 
city chap what are you doing here in my 
woods.” To those who love angling not only 
for the actual results but for the by products 
I can only say we revelled. What mattered 
a little rain? What if an occasional rabbit 
startled us just as a trout grabbed the bait. 
It only meant an extra tangle to untangle as 
the nervous yank fouled the snelled hook in an 
over-hanging bough. And always Blue with 
his calm good humour calling out ‘‘any luck?” 
Did you ever fish with Blue? Well try it! 
He gets what he goes after every time and 
then some. ‘The best ones caught are more 
likely to be slipped into a friend’s basket than 


é bee: Spring of 1914 opened out like a 


* 


into his own with a quiet “what’s the difference 


anyway!’ The shadows lengthen and a gaunt — 


feeling intimates that the dinner hour is far 
behind and back we trudge to the rendezvous 
to find two of the party waiting while “‘Little 
Joe’ the youngest of the Drolets still remains 
coaxing the trout. Speaking of Joe, or as his 
friends love to call him ‘‘Almerida’’, was there 
ever such a boy before. His huge frame, 
poised beneath a mass of jet black curly hair, 
is as strong as a moose and yet he is as gentle 
as a tiger who plays with her young. To toss a 
fellow weighing 135 pounds up—up into the 
air and as he descends head first to hold him 
balanced in mid air is but child’s play and 
always with a twinkle in his eye which tells of 
a spirit free from any desire to be rough unless 
such be necessary to uphold the traditions of 


his race. Finally the missing link heaves to — 


and the return journey is quickly made. To 
turn in for the night and be awakened by 
meadow larks and other familiar birds is an 
experience too few are privileged to enjoy. 

On the Sabbath morning, the sun broke out 
on one of the loveliest panoramas of Southern 
Quebec. In the distance at the northeast the 
Megantic Mountains tumbled one after the 
other while nearer by the bold peak of Cahots 
range, combined with the fertile farms and 
winding Salmon river truly made a lovely 
picture. Every road and by-way that morn- 
ing led to church and as we drove leisurely to 
the south with good old Pete furnishing the 
necessary motive power it seemed good to be 
alive. Judging from the testimony of the 
inhabitants fish do not bite very well during 
the forenoon but later in the day it is possible 
to engage them in mortal combat. We spent 
the day in the open and found ourselves again 
at seven o’clock enjoying a fragrant cup of 
Ridgeway’s tea and other delicious viands pre- 
pared by the hostess Mamselle Dinah, the only 
daughter of the household. 

Supper finished and the board cleared, home 
brewed drinks and the fragrant weed are at 
once handed out to be interrupted by the visit 
of three neighbors with their violins. Val- 
more can tickle the sounding board of the up- 
right piano fully as strenuously as Leonard 
and the visitors can the violin, and the spac- 
ious house soon resounds to sweet harmonies 
which remind one of the stories of earlier and 
primitive days when movies could not distract 
nor brass bands annoy. 

Eleven o'clock speedsthe parting guests and 
soca slumber again wraps the ozone sated 
“fishers three.” Silver trout in the Salmon 
river called early next morning but alas they 
must be taken Just so or no way at all. And 
as the trout brooks call for skill of a high order, 
so do salmon rivers. Failure was writ on every 
line of Blue’s face as he sauntered in Monday 
morning after two long hours’ vigil by the 
river bank. Of course he had had ‘a sharp 
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Black Silver Foxes For Sale 


Pure “Johan Beetz” black foxes, also crosses. 


Can be seen at any time. Apply to H. LAUREYS, 185 Laurier 
| Avenue (West), MONTREAL 


AEGE 


Fine Pure Wool 


JAEGER WEAR IS ECONOMICAL 


When you;compare the advan.ages of Jaeger Fine Pure Wool Gar- 
ments}youfwill find there is reai economy in them. 

Jaeger Under Garments are made from pure undyed wool] (an impor- 
tant factor for skin health), with strands of the finest and strongest 
texture all carefully woven. ‘These factors assure best wearing qualities.” 


Jaeger Underwear is of soft and charming texture with a complete 
absence of roughness, and is made to fit the form perfectly. The comfort 
thus given has a real money vaiue. 


For sale at all Jaeger Stores and Agencies throughout the’ Dominion 
SANITARY 
cr WOOLLEN @ um 
. SYSTEM , 
TORONTO MONTREAL WINNIPEG 
Incorporated in England in 1883 with British Capital 


| for the British Empire 
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struggle with a big fish, his hookless line bore 
silent testimony to the aching jaws of the 
absent salmon trout and the marks of a fierce 
tussel on the bank of the river told all too 
plainly that the fish, twenty-two and one- 
fourth inches long had overpowered the stal- 
wart Blue and escaped leaving him diconsolate 
and ready for Delorge’s brook or home! 
Which should it be. Delorge’s brook for me! 
By all means see it before you die, Mr. City 
man, for you must go far and look sharp to 
find anything more beautiful. Scarce a 
stone’s throw from the highway the brook 
plunges into a gorge where pools and hiding 
laces abound and nature herself conspires to 
urnish the most charming setting for the 
silver stream. It was here that we were re- 
minded that the spring is late anda monster 
snow bank about 30 feet long, ten !feet wide 
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and six feet deep disputeditne rightYof way 
with blue violets, dogtooth violets, ferns and 
Mayflowers. Imagine the effect of such con- 
ditions on trout. They came icy cold to lie in 
our basket to warm their shivering bodies and 
did thirst prove persistent a few handfuls of 
water made one think the Ice King still lurked 
in the depths of the crystal brook. High noon 
reminded us that twenty miles lay between 
us and our train so with hurried casts we beat 
the brook up to the rig and swung homeward 
with the flush of complete success and upwards 
of pe hundred and ten handsome trout to the 
good. 

’ The road home seemed too short and gocd 
bye said we truly regretted the breaking up 
of our trip to the woods near Cahots Moun- 


tains. 


HUNTING SPIRIT IN THE AIR 


How it affects the Sons of Nimrod 
Guns and Dogs and Shooting Togs the Talk of the Day 


IGNS have already appeared—signs of 
S the hunting season, which is near at 
hand. Signs of a good season, too. 


Over the hills and mountains, at about this 


time of year, hovers a sort of mist, visible only 
to the sons of Nimrod. It is not inert, but 
strangely beckons. By those who have the 
eyes to see and the gift and grace of under- 
standing it is called ‘“‘the spirit of hunting.” 

. If you would smile at this fancy, remember 
the story that is told of Whistler, the artist. 
A tourist stood beside the famous painter in a 
country of lakes and mountains. One was 
seeing the same sunset that the other was only 
looking at. 

“*T don’t see anything in a sunset,” explained 
the tourist. : 

“But don’t you wish you could?’ said 
Whistler. 

The spirit of hunting, perhaps, will some day 
be embodied in marble—the masterpiece of a 
Borglum. 

The zest and exhilaration of the hunt are not 
to be known vicariously, by proxy. They are 
learned only through experience, but it doesn’t 
take very long. After the first hunting trip 
there is no cure for the malady that results. 
Some friend of yours, for example. He dis- 
appeared into the woods with rifle and camp- 
ing kit, and when he came back he was a dif- 
ferent man. His beard was shocking. He 
never acted the same again. Like Barkis, 
however, he was a willin’ victim; and every 

ear when the fever comes and he takes to the 

ard miles and crooked trails, there is no hold- 
ing him back. The best thing you can do is to 
go along with your hunter-friend. You can 
easily get your doctor to advise it. 

Now is the hunter’s time of anticipation. It 
is the time when the office-caged man has 


hallucinations even in business* hours.*F He 
looks out of the window and sees a herd of 
mountain sheep feeding in their sky pastures. 
His ear catches the far drumming of a part- 
ridge. He knows of a happy hunting-ground 
that he could reach by train. A railroad time- 
table, bearing evidence of much use, is locked 
in a drawer of his desk, and with it lies a copy ~ 
of the game laws. 

The boss is similarly affected, so he doesn’t 
notice that anything is the matter. Go home 
with either man and you find that some room 
in the house looks like a sporting-goods store, — 
and all through dinner you know that he is 
thinking of acamp menu of grouse, trout and 
venison. Finally, after all the necessary 
small-talk, he discovers that you belong to the 
hunting fraternity. That settles it. Big-talk, 
then, for the rest of the evening, and nothing 
else. After dinner your host makes you ex- 
amine his Remington, aim it and look through 
the shining barrel; he proudly calls your at- 
tention to the antlers on the wall (though you 
had seen them before ) and tells you the whole 
story; and when it has grown late he urges 
you to stay overnight, apologizing for the bed 
he offers you by saying he wishes it were a bed 
of balsam boughs. 

Your true hunter reckons not the hardships 
of the trail. He welcomes them. They in- 
crease his joy. Even disappointments have a 
certain fascination. He tells you with great — 
gusto of the deer he didn’t kill, and includes — 
the incident in the story he sends to his 
favorite outdoor magazine. Just notice the 
conclusion of the following paragraph, taken 
from an account of a bear hunt: 

“While putting the dogs into the brush at 
the bottom of a gulch, something attracted 
my attention up the mountain side of the 
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A Brand New Book, Elaborately Illustrated, Artistically Bound, 
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rocks. I looked up and beheld a fine little 
brown bear gazing down upon us. I threw 
my gun to my shoulder and fired but an in- 
stant late, for just as I pulled the trigger he 
dropped out of sight behind the rocks. The 
dogs saw him, however, and the chase was on. 
Mr. Bear turned into the brush and down the 
sulch he came, with both dogs close at his 
heels. Close to the Rancher they crashed 
through the thick undergrowth—so thick that 
it was difficult to determine which was bear 
and which was dog. The Rancher got in 
several shots, but with no effect. Down the 
mountain we ran, dogs and bear in the lead, 
everybody yelling to encourage the dogs and 
in the hope of scaring the bear up a tree. 
Breathless and weary, we finally got to the 
dogs, who were lying down under a tree, ‘all 
in’ and no bear in sight. His pace had been 
too hot for our unhardened pups and he had 
escaped.” (Now hear the conclusion of the 
matter.) ‘It was the Rancher’s first bear and 
he was much disappointed not to get him. 
We were all agreed that it was the best sport 
that we had had in a long time, hence were 


pretty well satisfied.” 

It was the ‘“‘Rancher’s first bear,” even 
though it escaped. There spoke the true 
hunter. And by the way, that party did not 
finish their trip empty-handed—not in a 
country that abounded in bears, mountain 


sheep, mountain goats, cougar and deer, as 


well as the smaller game, like pheasants and 
rabbits, which any towpsman or farmer can 
find near home. 

It is wonderful what a transforming power 
a hunting trip has. A parson, conducting 
morning prayers in front of a lakeward-looking 
tent, was interrupted by a shout from one of 
the group: ‘There’s a loon out there by the 
point.”” The next word was “Amen,” and the 
loon now stands upon the parson’s bookcase. 

A hunter is as old as he feels, and judged by 
that standard he has the advantage of old 
Ponce de Leon, who searched long and vainly 
for the Fountain of Youth. Though the gift 
of the trails and tramps and campfires is 
physical health and strength, one always comes 
back with a sense that somehow an even richer 
legacy has been bestowed. 


RECOMMENDATIONS REGARDING THE NEW 
CYPRESS HILLS FOREST RESERVE IN ALBERTA 


Following an examination of the Cypress 
Hills forest reserve, some very interesting re- 
commendations for the improvement of the 
reserve and the starting of nurseries are dis- 


closed in a report made to the director of ° 


forestry of the department of the interior by 
Richard Iwersen, landscape architect and 
gardener. 

As immediate precautions to guard the re- 
serve against the danger of fire, Mr Iwersen 
recommends the erection of several water- 
towers, which might be connected with each 
other by means of a telephone, so that the 
rangers might be informed of any danger im- 
mediately. 


_ Mr. Iwersen also recommends that no hunt- 
ing nor trapping within the limits of the re- 
serve be permitted, owing to the dangerous 
condition of the reserve in regard to fire. 
The fireguards, he states, are altogether too 
narrow, and should be widened to 50 feet and 
be plowed at least twice a year. Another safe- 
guard he recommends is the damming of the 
creeks as fireguards, and also as a supply of 
water in case of fire. 


The reserve is, however, a splendid piece of 
property, he thinks, and during the course of 
his report, Mr. Iwersen speaks of it as follows: 


“It is a matter for congratulation that the 
government set apart as forest reserve the 
wooded plateau stretching in the south to the 
two provinces, Alberta and Saskatchewan, 
and that they now intend to plant the bare 
surfaces, and also to enlarge the reserve. It is 
the forest which promotes vegetation, im- 


proves the climate and causes rains and dews 
—three necessities for the prosperity of the 
country.” : 

“It is almost incredible,” continues Mr. 
Iwersen in his report, “that there should be no 
fish in the lakes, ponds and creeks, but only 
numerous beavers and muskrats, with the 
exception of Elk Water Lake, which has many 
pike. I would recommend that the govern- 
ment stock the streams with trout, and the 
ponds with white fish, carp, perch and mud 
turtles.” 

That stricter regulations for the carting of 
wood be enforced is another plea of Mr. 
Iwersen, who urges that copies of the re- 
gulations should be printed and displayed 
copiously around the reserve, while the 
rangers’ districts should be made smaller, so 


that they could watch things better and pre-: 


vent people without a permit from entering 
the property. 

Another recommendation is that the gov- 
ernment purchase the private homesteads 
surrounding the reserve, as the owners fre- 
quently are the cause of much dispute and 
unpleasantness. A good feature of this would 
be, he asserts, that the buildings would pro- 
vide shelter for the rangers and the land would 
in part serve for sites for the proposed nursery. 

Other recommendations provide that a 
force of men should be kept to remove all dead 
timber, and to thin out those parts of the 
forest that require it. This, Mr. Iwersen 
recommends, should be cut up for fuel and 
sold by auction. 
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BONNYCASTLE DALE 


O encourage the men that are 
T so ardently working to preserve 
the fur bearers of this Province 

note the following. 

We were canoeing along the edges of 
an island that was set in a great wild 
rice bed in the old sporting grounds of 
Rice Lake in Southern Ontario when 
my assistant in the bow called out: 

‘“Has somebody been cutting poles 
for a duck hide?’’ And he pointed to 
a lot of young poplar trees chat had 
but lately been cut down. At first 
sight I thought the work had been 
done by our friends, the Mississauga 
Indians, but on further examination, 
I decided it was too amateur cutting 
for such good axemen. We therefore 
ran the canoe ashore to investigate. 

**Beavers,”’ cried Fritz. “‘Beavers 
as far south as Rice Lake. Truly it 
was so. The first beaver cutting I had 
seen on any of these lower lakes in 
thirty-five years. No doubt the ex- 
cellent work done in Algonquin Park 
and the fairly faithful observation of 
the close season for beaver by the 
average trapper has resulted in these 
animals becoming widely distributed 
throughout this Province. 

The muskrats started to build last 
year in mid-October. They made 
very large houses. I found that they 
were not molested before the opening 
of the season, not even though the 
houses were plentiful. The trappers 
in this district passed around a paper 
for signatures agreeing not to trap 
any muskrats before the Ist of March, 
1914, thus cutting out fall trapping 
altogether. This paper was signed by 


the majority of the trappers, including . 
the Indians. It is however always 
impossible to stop outsiders coming 
into the grounds and as the agreement 
was not binding if other men started 
there was some muskrat trapping 
done early in December. A sudden 
cold spell on the 8th of the month 
closed up the marshes and not a great 
number of pelts were taken, which 
was just as well for all as the skin at 
that time was too thin to wear well 
and spring prices were much higher. 
Now there are, as always, two sides 
to this question. Personally I am in 
favor of seeing my friends the trap- 
pers get spring furs and high prices 
and they can only do this if they re- 
frain from fall trapping, but if there 
are men that need the money obtain- 
ed from the fall trapping to support 
their families, I would be the last to 
put any obstructions in their way. 
One strong factor is the greed of cer- 
tain fur buyers. Muskrats taken very 
late in the fall can. be judiciously 
mixed with spring pelts and so the 
encouragement comes to the fall 
trappers. One good word I must say 
for our friends the Indian trappers. 
They met and passed a resolution that 
the beaver should be let alone and 
that they would see there was no 
trapping done for them. 

Mink in this district are alarmingly 
scarce. Some time ago we returned 
from the Coast where mink and mar- 
ten were very common. Here, how- 
ever, two were reported as the result 
of a good man’s work lJast fall. Skunk 
were very plentiful. One man I know 
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obtamed about fifty pelts and con- 
trary to public opinion this most 
unpleasant. animal can be trapped 
and skinned in quantities and no of- 
fensive odor remain. I stood in a 
small outbuilding one day where 
several dozen skins of this well furred 
little beast hung from the rafters, yet 
there was not the slightest taint. I 
noticed an almost complete absence 
of pure biack pelts, ali having the re- 
gular white stripes. 

It is years since an otter was re- 
ported in this district. I know there 
are Canada lynx in the more secluded 
portions as well as red lynx or com- 
mon wildcat. To instantly recognize 
these it need on:y be remembered that 
the Canada lynx has a 1ittle bristle 
of black stiff hairs standing erect on 
the tips of its ears and very large 
hairy paws. The red lynx or common 
wildcat has no noticeably black hairs 
on its eartips and has small really cat- 
like feet. These two animals are about 
the same size and they are NOT 
dangerous to man. I killed one with 
a short paddle once and I cannot find 
a record of their ever having attacked 
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man. Of course they wil: 'fight\Jif 
wounded or if one corners or obstructs 
them. I have been driven out of a pen 
by a captive wild drake, a great scaup 
or bluebill, and have had a muskrat 
put up a very stiff fight. I found the 
muskrat in a small boat-house and to 
get past me it had to make an attack, 
which it seemed quite willing to do, 
showing a pair of teeth that would 
take first prize in a chisel show. 
Hornaday, the Director of the New 
York Zoological Park says that 
lynxes are no more dangerous than 
rabbits. 

While on this subject let me say 
that the only dangerous animal I have 
ever met—and I have had to wander 
in all sorts of deep forests and ends of 
the trail generally all over this con- 
tinent to get my notes and try to 
complete my collection of photo- 
graphs, which now numbers over two 
thousand; have slept in the haunts of 
the so called mountain lion (a big 
harmless cat that never attacks man); 
have been in places where bears were 
in evidence and where they left us 
strictly alone; have investigated sea 


Beaver and 


partially cut Tree 


The shy elusive Muskrat 


lions, whales, and sharks, the latter 
being soft muddy bottom feeders that 
live on shellfish; and in no case have 
been interfered with as long as we left 
these animals to their own devices— 
I repeat, that in all my wanderings, 
the only really dangerous animal | 
have ever met has been MAN! 

I regret that foxes worth from five 
to ten thousand dollars apiece are not 
to be found in our old hunting and 
trapping grounds. There is no doubt 
as to the success of fox farming. Look 
at the excellent museum specimen 
from British Columbia. Here is the 
“silver fox’’ classified as the black 
fox, undoubtedly a color accident 
from the red fox, but proving to re- 
main fairly true if bred to other black 
accidents. Take the common house 
cat. A pure white mother will throw 
an assorted litter, black, white and 
c-iored. J have had a Gordon setter 
throw so variegated an assortment in 
her nine puppies as to have a very 
rainbow of youngsters. 

Why does not some animai man 
start breeding muskrats? Given 
a marshy tract of ten acres—I think 
it could be enclosed with a galvanized 
wire netting—he could trap or buy 


a hundred rats for little money or 
exertion and he should have one or 
two thousand kittens and half grown 
and fully grown muskrats the follow- 
ing spring. If the marsh were full of 
flags or rushes, especially the sweet 
flag so beloved of the muskrat, the 
food problem would be sorved. If not 
any common tuber will feed these 
rapidly multiplying animals. I know 
of no easier way to obtain ten to fifteen 
hundred skins per year, and that 
means over a thousand dollars at last 
year’s prices. The only problem is 
the sinking of the wire to inclose the 
farm. They are a very interesting 
little animal to watch, so human in 
the way they selfishly grab every- 
thing grabable. Watch them on their 
Lover's Lane walk—you talk of 
human jealousy, but I believe musk- 
rat jealousy can equal it. Leaning 
over an old bridge one night I saw a 
big sleek female muskrat come silent- 
ly out and down the shallow stream 
intent on procuring food. True it 
was the breeding season and she had 
her best clothes on, but she was 
not flirting, just feeding. Now along 
that silent stream two more ripples 
divide the waters. Twomales appear, 
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you can tell them by their whining. 
Each seems to be intently feeding and 
each keeps to his own side of the 
stream. She, unconscious soul, has 
chosen the middle of the stream where 
they could not see her—unless they 
ijook. The feeding males often turn 
bright black eyes on one another, but 
as long as each cleaves to his side of 
the stream allis well. A sharp in- 
sistent squeal is heard; one of the 
males has slid out into the current and 
iS swimming swiftly, straight for the 
shamming little brown lady.  In- 
stantly the second male launches 
forth with great speed and leaping on 
top of the too ardent lover seeks to 
convince him of his audacity by sink- 
ing an inch or so of a pair of yellowed 
ivory teeth into his shrinking flesh, 
making a rent in the pelt that will 
take ten cents off that hide by a good 
buyer. Number one makes the water 
fairry foam as he turns on the chap 
that would dare to bite a fellow when 
the wasn’t looking—and of all the Kil- 
‘kenny cat fights that ensue—snarling, 
splashing, whining, biting, the blood 
freely flowing from both they sink and 
rise and swim androll. In the mean- 
time the innocent cause of it all sits 
daintily nibbling a fresh sweet root. 
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Of course she is not there waiting for 
the victor. Not at all! She was just 
taking a stroll when they came along 
with their rude quarreling. Now the 
fight is ended. Both are well bitten 
up. One sinks down and swims off 
under the water and the other, what 
does hedo? Heswims straight for the 
little log the female is sitting on and 
climbs up beside her and they both 
plunge off and swim closely together 
down the stream—so human-like is it 
not? 

How patiently the trappers waited 
for old Mother Nature to thaw outa 
bit in the early days of 1914. Ice was 
everywhere and there were no trap- 
ping waters until April 13th. That 
week the muskrats began to run at 
night and fight and squeal and make 
love and get nipped in Number one’s. 
Poor things, the water was so low this 
year (they have it all cooped up in the 
big ditch—beg pardon, I mean the 
Trent Valley ditch, no not ditch, Trent 
Valley Canal—my old machine is so 
used to the word ditch that it writes 
it in spite of me), the water was so low 
there was no depth to drown the 
muskrats when they got in the traps 
and as many poor things got away as 
were caught, leaving the torn off legs 


Getting back to the Shore to find the Ice has moved out, making a wet Scramble ashore 


Fritz Spring Trapping 


behind them. The scores for one 
week were very good, running about 
a hundred and fifty to a trapper, and 
as the ‘‘rise’’ failed to come and the 
water was falling again, and the 
muskrats running in places where the 
trappers could not well work because 
it was too dry, they lost ali that got 
nipped and there will be lots ieft for 
next year. As usual a few poor wild 
ducks and wrens and blackbirds fell 
victims to the great number of traps 
set out. I even know of a bass being 
caught once in a muskrat trap. As my 
assistant was paddling about with one 
of the trappers they came upon a 
female marsh blue-bill caught in a 
trap. She had dragged it until the 
“tally”? stick was lost, dragged it 
away into the marsh. Her poor leg 
hung by a shred of muscle, so, as we 
are always used to amputation in our 
natural history work he swiftly sever- 
ed the mangled portion and let the 
trembling little duck go. The cold 
water serves amply to stop the flow 
of blood and she doubtless has brought 
out her brood and will return to the 
hunting grounds and some day a duck 
shooter will remark, as he picks up a 
fat bluebill; ‘‘ Here’s a duck with only 
one foot.”” It is much better to do 
this and let the bird go than to wring 
its neck. Mother Nature is a wise old 


nurse and speedily heals the injuries 
of her Wild Folk. Cruel though some .~ 
of the trapping seems it is really need- 
ful, unless we wait for the plague that 
the same wise old Dame sends when 
any race becomes too numerous, as, if 
we did not catch and kill off the sur- 
plus muskrats these prolific breeders 
would soon overrun the marshes and 
tear and mutilate one another ter- 
ribly. I have watched with astonish- 
ment the savage contests—always 
over some sleek fatfemale (Oh! woman! 
always to blame, in all kingdoms). 
Clutching one another with the strong 
forepaws two big male muskrats will 
tear one another to ribbons with their 
inch long wide sharp teeth, churning 
up the water into foam about them, 
sinking and rising, rolling over and 
over, biting swiftly, savagely, deeply. 
In fact they do not seem to know how 
to let go once they clasp arms in a 
fight—and all the time the cause of it 
is sitting there innocently gnawing a 
‘“muskrat apple’’, wild potato or wild 
onion, the Opin-egg of the Ojibway. 
Soon the defeated one, bleeding from 
scores of wounds unclasps its forelegs 
and sinks out of sight—andthe victor, 
with a few swift passes of its nimble 
paws makes its rude toilet,and swims 
over and continues its interrupted 
love-making. 
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WANDERINGS IN THE WINTER WOODS 


W. DusTIN WHITE 


couple of weeks of camping in 
A the big north woods is the best 
- “ solution of the winter vacation 
problem. If you cannot take that 
kind of trip, an all-day jaunt, with 
an outdoor lunch at noon, is the next 
best thing. Even the moonlight 
snowshoe strolls and skating parties 
are good. Anything that will take 
you out-of-doors in winter is really 
worth while. That is the principal 
point—get out of doors in winter. 
You owe it to your health and really 
the great white winter woods are an 
interesting vacation ground. 

We will all agree that pure airis a 
prime requisite to perfect health, and 
pure air, in winter, is quite likely to be 
cold air—the advertisements of heat- 
ing apparatus manufacturers to the 
contrary notwithstanding. In the 
effort to keep the cold air out of our 
houses—and this is necessary because 
we could live neither healthfully nor 
comfortably in cold rooms—most of 
us manage to shut a good deal of im- 
pure air in. It goes without saying, 
therefore, that the air of the interior 
of buildings is not as good in winter as 
in summer when the doors and win- 
dows are open a greater part of the 
time. The necessity for pure air at 
all times combined with the fact that 
pure air is not found in warm rooms 


makes the winter outing even more 
valuable than the summer trip and 
has created a demand for some form 
of sport to get us into the woods in 
winter. Tobogganing, skating, snow- 
shoeing, skiing, mountain climbing, ice 
fishing, hunting, and camping come 
under the head of enjoyable winter 
sports. Most of us hesitated about 
trying these sports and had an in- 
stinctive shrinking from the severe 
cold of our northern winters. This 
was partly due to wrong ideas of old 
Jack Frost and partly because we were 
not properly equipped. 

The clothing is the most important 
item of the winter woodsman’s equip- 
ment and one on which many efrr. 
The tendency is to bundle up with all 
the clothing that can be wornand this 
is altogether wrong. The first re- 
quisite to warmth in the winter woods 
is a good circulation of the blood and 
a whole lot of clothing not only shuts 
this off by binding in places but also 
interferes with the freedom of move- 
ment which stimulates good circula- 
tion. Of course one needs good warm 
clothing but a few well made garments 
of closely woven material are much 
better than a whole lot of heavy 
bungling ones. Woolen garments. are 
the best for woods wear at any time 
and especially so in winter. It is 
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generally admitted that two suits of 
light woolen underwear are warmer 
than a corresponding weight in one 
garment. Some people cannot wear 
wool next to the skin and this makes 
it necessary to wear a thin suit of 
cotton but don’t leave off any of the 
woolen ones on that account. While 
I can wear wool next to my body with 
comfort, I have to wear a light pair of 
- cotton stockings next to my feet or 
suffer from chilblains the rest of the 
winter. 

One needs a good heavy woolen 
lumberman’s shirt and a pair of mack- 
inaw or lumbermen’s trousers. These 
latter should be of the barn-door 
style which are much warmer and es- 
pecially good on a wind swept lake 
where you do your ice fishing. A 
heavy sweater goes over this, one with 
a collar being the best, and a mackinaw 
jacket or coat. The mackinaw is one 
of the best materials for winter 
clothing as it is nearly wind proof and 
at the same time gives plenty of free- 
dom of movement. The best all- 
round combination I have found for 
the feet is a pair of light cotton hose, 
two pair of lumbermen’s woolen 
stockings and a pair of leather top 
rubber hunting shoes, without heels. 
Of course moccasins are better for 
snowshoeing but the hunting shoes are 
all right and are much better when 
you are on slippery logging roads or 
main highways. Your cap should 
have fur-lined ear laps and a long 
visor will help to protect your eyes 
from the blinding snow. And you 
need good warm mittens—gloves 
won’t do—they keep the fingers apart 
and cold. 

If one includes a mountain climb on 
his winter trip he should pack some 
extra clothing up to the timber line 
for there are liable to be fierce gales to 
be negotiated above that. The choice 
of snowshoes is a matter for much dis- 
cussion and we will not go into de- 
tails here. A good strong shoe, about 
12 x 44 inches, and turning up slightly 
at the toe is the best all round model. 
The bear paw or tailless kind are the 
best for thick brushy places such as a 
rabbit swamp, but not nearly as good 
for straight ahead work in the open. 
Hlaf toe cling better when climbing 
steep grades but are not nearly as 
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good on the level or downgrades. 
So much for the wearing apparel, now 
what about the trips? 

If you happen to be one of those 
hard working individuals that feel 
obliged to keep pegging away in the 
office all day and every day, to make 
the accounts show a satistactory bal- 
ance at the end of the month, the 
moonlight snowshoe strolls are the 
thing for you. Across the smooth 
snows of the farm lands, that glisten 
and sparkle in the moonlight, you 
leave a straight precise trail. Then 
up an old wood road. Over the ridge. 
Down into a swamp. Here you 
glimpse the erratic jumping of a few 
white rabbits and get an awful scare 
when you happen to plant one shoe 
right down on a partridges’s bedroom 
under the snow, and the bird flies out 
with a roar and fills your face with 
blinding snow. Foxes too are often 
seen in the moonlight. Now your 
trail circles down past a little lake 
where the ice is booming and cracking 
with the intense cold, then back in the 
direction of home until you strike the 
trolley line and catch a car back to 
town, arriving so late the Wife would 
be even more out of sorts than on 
club nights if you hadn’t been wise 
enough to take her along. On the 
moonlight stroll you come across 
many a track and trail, hardly dis- 
cernible in the dim light, that leads 
away into the dark recesses of the for- 
est where the moon can not penetrate. 
You experience a desire to follow 
them and find out all about the animal 
that made them. There are many 
other things that you would liketo see 
by daylight so, by careful planning 
you arrange for a day off and start 
on your snowshoe stroll in the morn- 
ing. 

This is far better than the moon- 
light trip. You can get much farther 
back from town, and within a few 
miles of almost every city, no matter 
how large, are small tracts of mighty 
interesting wilderness. If you know 
where they are I’ll wager that you can 
reach such a place with an hour’s ride 
on the trolley and an hour’s snow- 
shoeing. Here the animal life is quite 
abundant and you soon learn that you 
are by no means the only creature that 
is doing a little wandering in the win- 
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«Explore the Natural Curiosities in their Coat of 
Ice and Snow’’ 


ter woods. Here are the trails of the 
fox, the rabbit, and the gray squirrel. 
The dainty tracery of the wood mice 
run everywhere, a partridge’s precise 
path leads away under the evergreens, 
and the deep trodden road of the por- 
cupines leads from the foot of a big 
hemlock to a den up in the big ledge. 
At noon you should kindle a little fire 
‘and eat your lunch in the warmth of 
its cheerful glow. Don’t forget this 
for the noonday fire is one of the best 
parts of the day’s trip. After dinner 
you follow a deer trail over the ridge 
and explore down a little brook. This 
is mighty interesting with its alter- 
nating, snow, ice and black water. 
The winter brook has a good many 
things on the summer stream. 

Fox hunting, rabbit hunting and ice 
fishing are some of the sports that can 
be handled to good advantage on the 
one day trips. One should take a pair 
of field glasses along for the winter 
bird life is interesting in its variation 
from that of summer. 

As the moonlight strolls were the 
starters which led to the all day jaunt 
so the all day trips will, in turn, lead 
to a genuine winter camping trip in 
the big north woods. An old log 
cabin—long since abandoned by the 
lumbermen—make admirable head- 
quarters for a winter camping ex- 
pedition. It should be'fitted with a 


big stove to admit large sticks of 
wood. Or you can take a tent, the 
baker or shelter, or the Forester if you 
are going alone, being the best models. 
The tent should be pitched with the 
open front toward a big rock and just 
room for the fire between. A camp 
of this kind, properly arranged and 
managed, is as comfortable as any 
summer camp, yes, even more so, for 
a good fire will keep away the cold 
but I have never yet found anything 
that would keep away the mosquitoes 
and black flies. The first thing is to 
clear the ground of snow—loosening 
it up with a stick and scooping it out 
with a snow-shoe. Pitching the tent 
is not quite as simple as in summer. 
The frozen ground wont admit 
stakes and the winter tent should be 
draped over a frame-work of poles 
rather than tied to it, otherwise the 
weight of the snow accumulating on 
the roof will sag and possibly tear it. 
At the back and ends of the tent it is 
well to pile a lot of boughs and bank 
with snow. 

Cutting firewood is the hardest 
task of the winter camper. It is 
nothing unusual to burn half or three- 
fourths of a cord during a winter day 
and night, and that means a whole lot 
of pounding for anyone not used to 
swinging an axe. If one carry enough 
blankets it is not necessary to keep 
the fire going all night. I prefer, how- 
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“Tce-fishing car be handled to good advantage 
on the one Day Trips 


ever, to take only a reasonable supply 
of blankets and rely upon the cold to 
awaken me when the fire burns low, 
which is usually about once in three 
hours, and I can turn out and re- 
plenish it. Some claim big things for 
the little camp stoves used inside of 
wall tents, as a saver of wood, but I 
have never found one that would hold 
fire for any length of time. They 
usually heat the tent like an oven for 
about an hour then go completely out 
in about half an hour more. I intend 
to experiment a little more with camp 
stoves this winter although there cer- 
tainly could be no more cheerful place 
than one of the shelter tents, well 
bedded with boughs and with a blaz- 
ing fire in front. Perhaps a part of its 
charm comes from the decided con- 
trast between iis genial warmth and 
the blustering cold of the winter foresi 
outside. 

While there are those who go into 
the woods annually just because they 
like to camp in the snowy forest, most 
of us want some excuse or need some 
meenlive. So we choose one or more 
of the outdoor sports as the osten- 
sible objective of our winter wander- 
ings. 

_ Ice fishing is good fun and results 
in many a fine dish by the camp fire. 
On mild days a set of tip-ups or sig- 
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nals may be used but on most of our 
northern lakes the lines freeze in al- 
most immediately and have to be 
chopped out occasionally to see if 
there is a fish on the hook. 

Rabbit hunting is anoiher good 
winter sport. The little hound makes 


merry music in the big swamp. In the 
northern forests we find the big 


northern hare or snowshoe rabbit in- 
stead of the little cotton tail. Rabbit 
hunting also furnishes meat for the 
camp table. 

Or you may locate your camp in the 
mountain region, explore the natural 
curiosities in the coat of snow and ice 
and scale the slippery peaks for a view 
of the winter landscape. The lumber 
camps are always interesting places 
to visit. The work of the lumber- 
jacks never ceases to fascinate and the 
cook is almost always a hospitabie, 
good hearted fellow. The trails in the 
big woods too, are much more in- 
teresting than those found near home. 
Here a bob-cat jumped for a _part- 
ridge and missed her, or trailed a 
rabbit and caught it. There a 
fisher-cat went up the brook and 
over on the other side of the ridge is a 
deer yard, a series of well trodden 
paths and sometimes, if there is a 
crust and you are spry on the snow- 


‘*The Winter Brook has a g00d many things on the 
Summer Stream”’ 
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shoes, you can corner a deer, run him 
out into the snow and catch him with 
the camera. Down in the swamp 
lives a great snowy owl that works 
terrible havoc among the small wild 
creatures and flits about, silent as a 
shadow, giving you a ghost feeling 
when you go out on the lake in the 
moonlight. 

February or early March is the best 
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time for winter camping trips for the 
days are then longer and the snow has 
settled and packed to make better 
snowshoeing. 

Remember to carry plenty of food. 
Winter weather gives one a good ap- 
petite and it takes some to produce 
heat. Corn meal is a good heat pro- 
ducing food and plenty of meat is 
good in winter. 


BEAR TRAPPING AND PACK CARRYING 
INeBee: 


I. T1ILLMAN 


T is not generally known that 
| - surrounding the city of Revel- 
stoke, British Columbia, lies 

one of the best big-game regions in 
Canada, if not in the world. On the 
West slope of the Selkirk mountains 
which include many peaks over 10,000 
feet high, the heavy timber forms an 
ideal home for the different varieties 
of bear, ranging from the mighty 
grizzly, weighing when full grown as 
much as twelve hundred pounds, to 
his smaller brothers of the black and 
brown type. Mountain goats are 
numerous on the rocky hillsides with- 
in a few miles of the city, while cari- 
bou roam the surrounding mountains 
in bands which frequently number 
thirty or forty of these magnificent 
animals. The smaller variety of deer 
are not found in large numbers as the 
timber grows too large and not close 
enough together to provide these 
timid animals with the close cover 
which they invariably seek. The pur- 
ee of this article is to describe a 
oliday trip taken by the writer in 
company with Mr. Hart Munro of the 
Revelstoke Customs House, who, 
while holding a government position 
as Chief Clerk in that office, is one of 
the best known of the many hunters, 
trappers and prospectors with which 
this Province is familiar. On the 23rd 
of May, while engaged in lathering 
theface of one of the patrons of the 
emporium conducted by Joe Hack, 
located in the Ideal Billiard Hall, Mr. 


Munro strolled in and asked the pro- 
prietor of the latter establishment, 
Mr. Dave O’Mara, if he would like to 
spend the week-end and the following 
Monday (Empire Day) in a fishing 
trip to Half-Way Creek on the Jordan 
river about fourteen miles North-west 
of the city. He explained that he was 
going to visit some bear traps which 
he had set on the various slides along 
the West bank of the Jordan, the dis- 
trict in close proximity to which 
stream is admittedly the finest bear 
country to be found within easy ac- 
cess and but a few miles from civiliza- 
tion. Dave had just imported a 
beautiful Airedale dog, and, as he was 
anxious to see how she would behave 
when face to face with a live bear, it 
was in a decidedly regretful tone that 
he informed Munro that owing to 
pressure of business he could not ac- 
company him. However, he added ~ 
‘*Frank might go with you”’ and when 
asked a few moments later, I promptly 
accepted, saying that I would be glad 
to get out of town for a few days. 
Although born in the State of Mis- 
sourl, I have lived and worked in 
practically every state and province 
west of Chicago, and I have never 
allowed a hunting season to go by 
without making an effort to se¢ure a 
little of the best available, and during 
the past twelve years, I have success- 
fully hunted coon, opossum, moun- 
tain sheep, deer, cougars, besides 
other varieties of game too numerous 
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to mention. I had never been close 
enough to a real live bear to tell the 
color of his eyes with the exception of 
those mangy and ill-kept creatures 
to be found in captivity in our public 
parks, circuses, etc. Although the 
principal object of our trip, at least 
as far as I was concerned was the 
recreation and sport afforded by land- 
ing a few dozen of the black-spotted 
trout (salmo clarkii) commonly called 
the cut-throat trout from the presence 
of two red splotches of color im- 
mediately behind the gills, and one of 
the gamiest fish thai ever rose to a fly, 
it was with considerable interest that 


Where Hart started to carry the Bear 


I heard my guide and partner tell that 
he expecied to have a bear in one of 
his traps. Arranging to meet him ata 
nearby restaurant on the following 
(Sunday) morning at six o’clock, I 
bade him good-afternoon and returned 
to my duties which demanded close 
attention until 10 o’clock that night. 
Setting my alarm clock for five-thirty, 
I crawled into bed as quickly as pos- 
sible, and, after thinking with a 
pleasurable sense of anticipation of 
the morrow’s trip, I fell into slumber- 
land, where I spent the remainder of 
the night catching innumerable trout, 
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with one hand and feeding them to a 
voracious old ‘‘silver tip’? with the 
other. The clock failed not to alarm 
and a few minutes before the time 
appointed, I arrived at our meeting- 
place where Hart did not keep me 
waiting long. After disposing of a 
hurried but satisfying breakfast com- 
posed of oatmeal mush, ham and eggs, 
toast and coffee, I asked Munro if I 
should take a lunch with me. ‘‘Oh, 
he replied, ““I have a package of 
raisins in my pack-sack to eat on the 
trail and enough grub to do us while 
at the cabin.”’ Not knowing by pre- 
vious experience that a pound of 
raisins makes a satisfying lunch for 
two hungry fishermen, I smuggled 
a half-dozen bars of Fry’s nut-milk 
chocolate into the pack along with my 
kodak. Hart was dressed in regular 
woodsman style in a pair of blue serge 
trousers which had been sawed off at 
the knees to fatilitate climbing, 
heavy woollen underclothing, and 
Penetang shoe-packs; sans hat, coat, 
topshirt, and all other articles of ap- 
parel usually worn around town. He 
was certainly a different looking 
figure from the one I had seen so 
often on the city streets under the 
same name, and as J was studying the 
effect which the change of raiment 
produced, he interrupted with ‘‘ Look 
tough, don’t I?”’ I agreed with him 
without any perceptible hesitation, 
little thinking that before night I was 
to realize that he was at least as tough 
as he looked. My partner’s dogs, two 
of the finest Airedale terriers that I 
have seen anywhere, were waiting for 
us outside the restaurant door and 
they lost no time in evincing their 
happiness in being allowed to join the 
party. Hart explained, while at- 
tempting to prevent the dogs from 
climbing all over him, that they were 
only pups, Mark being but thirteen 
months old, while his side-kicker, 
Jess, was four months his junior, and 
that the principal reason he had for 
setting traps was to give the dogs a 
chance to become acquainted with the 
enemy at close range before attempt- 
ing to do any hunting with them. I 
noticed that he carried a Ross rifle 
of the sporting model and as I was not 
familiar with that make of gun, I 
ventured to ask why he used it in pre- 
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“Don’t come too close: I don’t like you”’ 


ference to other makes better known 
to me. He explained that its light 
weight, perfect balance, high shocking 
power, smooth working magazine, 
low trajectory and simple mechanism 
combined to make it one of the best 
all-round rifles on the market and one 
of which all Canadian sportsmen may 
feel proud. He told me that he had 
during the past ten years used nearly 
every well known American gun in 
many different calibres, and con- 
cluded with the remark, “‘there may 
be better specialty guns, but for al- 
round work give me the Ross.” 
Showing me one of the supplementary 
chambers made by the Winchester 
people, he showed me how he used it 
with 32 calibre smokeless cartridges 
for small game, and I could readily 
understand that its use would be of 
considerable advantage for many rea- 
sons, chief among which are, light 
weight, cheapness and less danger of 
mutilating small game or of scaring 
away any big game within hearing. 
While obtaining all this information, 
we were walking rapdly (anyone who 
has ever followed Hart in the woods 
will bear me out in this, as it is the 
only way he knows how to walk) fol- 
lowing the C. P. R. main line in a 
westerly direction and within an hour 
we left the railway track at a point 


called the Big Eddy, where the Revel- 
stoke Sawmills Company formerly 
had a large mill, and, following the 
bank of the mighty Columbia for a 
half mile farther, we arrived at the 
mouth of the Jordan, This river with 
the biblical name is a small stream, 
varying in width from fifty feet to one 
hundred yards and having an average 
depth in low water of little over a foot. 
However, owing to the immensity of 
the country which it drains and the 
rapidly melting snow on the slopes 
of the surrounding mountains, it was 
at that time in a state of flood, and the 
volume of water was probably ten 
times as great as it would be in mid- 
summer. Due to a rapid fall of the 
stream(over one hundred feet to the 
mile), the current is remarkably strong 
and I made the remark that it would 
be a difficult piece of water to cross. 
My partner agreed with me and stated 
that while he had forded it in the early 
autumn it was an impossibility for 
man or beast to cross it at this season 
of the year. About 8 o’clock we ar- 
rived at Canyon Creek, a tributary of 
the Jordan, which I found to be one of 
the most interesting streams I had 
ever seen. ‘Taking its rise in a small 
lake, or rather, two of them, about 
twenty miles west of the Jordan, it 
flows through a narrow valley be- 
tween two high mountains for the 
greater part of its length before en- 
tering the Canyon from which it de- 
rives its name. The canyon is several 
miles in length with perpendicular 
walls from fifty to two hundred feet 
in height, and the creek bed is covered 
with huge boulders of white granite 
worn smooth by the swiftly running 
water. The banks arecovered with 
large hemlock and cedar trees with an 
occasional white pine towering high 
above its neighbors, and, with little 
or no underbrush, an abundance of 
moss, its shady nooks and sheltered 
location, it is one of the most ideal 
camping grounds to be found in this 
country whose reputation for scenic 
beauty is world wide. Here, a lover 
of Nature at her best may spend the 
week-end or the long summer holiday 
within five short miles from the dust 
and turmoil of the city. A few casts 
of rod and fly will always secure a 
panful of speckled beauties, or, lying 
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in the spray-filled air on the mossy 
bank, with a copy of the latest best- 
seller, a fellow may enjoy a most 
restful and pleasant day, with no fear 
of being interrupted by any of the 
forms of insect life which are so often 
found in timbered localities. The 
creek which is practically one con- 
tinuation of rapids and falls, termina- 
tes in one of the most beautiful water- 
falls imaginable, where one may see 
a miniature rainbow in the flying 
spray every time the sun_ shines 
through the tree tops. It was with 
considerable difficulty that I tore my- 
self away from Canyon Creek as I felt 
that I would like to spend a whole 
summer in an environment such as I 
found there, but, as I walked along the 
trail which for the greater part, fol- 
lows the river bank, I became more 
and more interested in the rapidly 
widening view of the snow capped 
mountains in the distance, and, by the 
time we arrived at the first of the bear 
traps, I had forgotten, for the time 
being at least, the beauties of the 
scene we had just passed, in studying 
and revelling in the entrancing pano- 
rama rapidly unfolding before us. 
The first trap, we found, had been 
visited during Hart’s absence, by a 
large bear (a grizzly as we afterward 
learned) who had robbed it of all the 
eats, but through a pardonable over- 
sight on his part, had neglected to put 
his foot in the cleverly concealed trap. 
Saying some words under his breath 
(the import of which I could not 
gather, as they sounded like Indian 
or Gaelic to me) Munro produced 
from his pack a tin of salmon which 
he opened and placed in the far end of 
the pen in which the trap was set. 
Arriving at the second and third traps 
which were set at the foot of open 
slides where the crop of skunk-cab- 
bage and lily-roots (Bruin’s favorite 
spring medicine) was unusually good, 
we found that they had not been dis- 
turbed, and, before arriving at the 
fourth and last trap, I had come to the 
conclusion that we would have to de- 
pend on our fishing tackle for the 
day’s sport. When within a few hun- 
dred yards of the last trap, we over- 
took two boys about sixteen years ‘of 
age who had left their city homes 
somewhat earlier in the morning than 
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we. They were sitting by the trail on 
a log, enjoying, as only youthful ap- 
petites can, a feed of sardines, sand- 
wiches and green onions. Declining 
their kind offer to share their lunch, 
we proceeded on our way, and the boys 
joined us with the intention of going 
as far as the trap, as my partner in- 
formed them there might be some- 
thing doing. Arriving at a point on 
the trail opposite the trap, we threw 
off our packs, and taking nothing but 
the gun and camera, we commenced 
to climb the slide which at the lower 
end was covered with a thick growth 
of cottonwood trees and devil-thorns 
and about two feet of snow. We had 
not gone far when the dogs, which up 
to that time had kept close at heel, 
started to run ahead of us, and we 
quickly discovered that it was no use 
trying to call them back. Fearing 
that they might become caught in the 
trap, we started to run, and when we 
came out in the open and saw the 
dogs barking at a splendid specimen 
of the black bear family, we were 
completely out of breath. ‘The bear, 
which was a two-year old had ap- 
parently been out of his winter home 
but a few days, as his coat was per- 
fect, being jet-black with the excep- 
tion of a small white strip between 
the Yore legs and the muzzle, which 


Mark and Jess with the sun in their eyes 
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was alight brown. He had apparent- 
ly been in the trap but a few hours, 
but in that length of time he had 
managed to drag the steel trap weigh- 
ing twenty-two pounds and a green 
hemlock stick about eight feet long 
and five inches in diameter at the 
small end, to which the trap was 
fastened and which would weigh a 
hundred pounds more, a distance of 
perhaps fifty yards. In travelling 
that short distance the drag had 
caught in roots and rocks in several 
places and wherever this happened 
the ground was torn up and small 
trees were bitten clear off while the 
bark was clawed off the larger ones. 
In attempting to crawl under a large 
cedar windfall, he managed to get the 
drag caught in a smaller log under- 
neath it in such a manner that he 
could go no further and when we ar- 
rived on the scene he was busily en- 
gaged in attempting to chew the end 
of the stick which impeded his pro- 
gress. As the dogs drew closer, he 
changed his program to include them 
and within a few minutes Jess, who 
seemed to want to show us how close 
she could get without being caught by 
the snapping jaws or the free fore foot 
which struck so rapidly that the 
human eye could scarcely follow it, re- 
ceived a slap on the side of the head 
which caused her to consider dis- 
cretion to be the better part of valor 
and retire to a point a few feet further 
removed from the danger point where 
Mark was lying down watching the 
performance. A _ similar experience 
to Jess’s awaited me, when, being 
anxious to get a snapshot at close 
range, I shoved the kodak up within 
three feet of Bruin’s nose. Needless 
to say the photo was a failure as Mr. 
Bear had a deep-seated aversion to 
having his picture taken. However, 
when Hart edged his way along the 
log until he could get a pull on the 
trap chain and thus draw the bear’s 
attention in his direction, I was able 
to get one of his bearship. It will be 
readily understood that owing to the 
heavy timber and extremely poor 
light on such a dark subject, a snap- 
shot was out of the question, and it 
was a miracle that one of the fifteen 
time exposures which I took, proved 
to be recognizable as a bear when de- 
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veloped, as Bruin kept on the move 
all the time. After using up all our 
films Hart suggested that we kill the 
bear with a hunting knife, but I 
could not see it that way, and, after 
he had approached to nearly the re- 
quired distance for the performance 
of the stunt, Bruin advised him in no 
uncertain manner that it was by no 
means safe. Picking up his Ross and 
inserting the supplementary chamber 
and a pistol cartridge in the barrel, he 
took a careful aim and to the accom- 
paniment of a slight report, a small 
hole appeared just between the bear’s 
ears and Bruin passed to the land of 
perpetual honey. After removing the 
trap with the assistance of a pair of 
clamps, carrying it up the hill and re- 
setting it in the same place as it had 
formerly occupied, we placed a rope 
around the bear’s head and dragged 
him over the snow down to the trail. 
Arriving there we held a council of 
war while we consumed our raisin 
lunch, and as a result, we tied Bruin’s 
forelegs and hindlegs together, slip- 
ped a small pole between them and 
started to carry him a few miles down 
the trail until we arrived where we 
could get a pack-horse. After going a 
few yards, wefound that the weight 
hanging so low down, caused the pole 
to pull from side to side in a most 
uncomfortable manner, so Hart asked 
me to help him get our burden on his 
back. Saying “‘I believe he carries 
easier this way’’ my partner started 
down the trail, while I followed with 
the pole. The first part of the trail 
across a low-lying flat was very damp 
and in places Hart would sink nearly 
to the tops of his shoe-packs or half 
way to his knees in the soft mud, but 
he kept going and before laying down 
his load for the first rest, he had done 
fully half a mile. When he turned 
around and saw me carrying the pole 
he told me to forget it as he was going 
to carry him alone, and as the time 
passed, although the rests became 
more frequent, I could see that he in- 
tended carrying that bear until he ar- 
rived home. Shortly after the start 
was made I produced the milk- 
chocolate from the pack and com- 
menced to feed it to the pack-horse in 
small chunks every time he stopped to 
rest, and it was wonderful to see what 
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quick effect it took and what a stimu- 
lus to further endeavor it proved. At 
one place on the trail, Hart was com- 
pelled to walk a six inch pole across 
a small stream, and when about two- 
thirds of the distance he felt himself 
overbalance, he only prevented man 
and bear from going into the cold 
water, by leaning forward and throw- 
ing the bear in one direction, while he 
went the other. Both landed safely 
on the bank, where, after laughing 
over his escape from a ducking, he 
re-shouldered his load. We arrived 
home at seven o’clock in the evening 
having completed the ten miles on the 
return trip in exactly seven hours. 
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Although quite tired, Hart was not 
too much exhausted to carry Bruin to 
the nearest photographer’s where 
Billy Barton, the picture man cut the 
agony of trying to hold the bear on 
his back while holding an upright 
position as short as possible. In 
carrying this bear which weighed one 
hundred and sixty-three pounds (ex- 
actly Hart’s own weight) Mr. Munro 
accomplished a feat of endurance 
which I fully believe has never been 
equalled by a man of his size, in this 
country at least. Since the above de- 
scribed episode we had an adventure 
with a grizzly—but that is another 
story. 
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VER? 


Bes and I, being congenial spirits with 


an insatiable love of the solitudes, had* 


been making little trips into the North 
Country, generally Michigan, for the past four 
summers. But Michigan no longer satisfied— 
too many man-made scenes in Michigan, too 
much evidence of the money-mad, sordid 
civilization which we wished to leave behind 
us. We craved, in the allegorical language of 
the poet, that land “‘untrammeled by the foot 
of man, unsullied by his hand.” 

So, after numerous conferences at my office 
on Saturday nights, we finally hit upon the 
Temagami Forest Reserve as our destination. 

Boarding the Soo Express at Toronto at 
9.50 p.m. we landed at North Bay at 10.15 the 
following morning. After just enough time 
for a snack, we resumed our journey over The 
Temiskaming and Northern Ontario Railroad 
for Temagami Station, where we arrived at 
about 1 p.m. the same day. 

At this point we were met by a merry little 
launch called the “Silver Spray’? which trans- 
ported us “bag and baggage” to Bear Island, 
about one hour’s run from the Station. 

And this is where the real trip begins. 

Doesn’t the name suggest it? Bear Island! 
We were indeed among the bears, the moose 
and even Indians. Think of it old pals! Being 
picked up one night at Toronto amid the clang 
and clatter of modern city life and set down 
the following afternoon amid the scenes of 
medieval times! For here, on Bear Island, 
was a real Hudson Bay outpost; real Objibway 
Indians, lounging about—whittling soft pine 
sticks and lazily puffing their pipes. Just far 
enough removed, I reflected, from beasts to 
be called men! Not the neurotic, dyspeptic. 
peevish, jerky, little white fellow back in the 
City of Toronto, but just big, brown, stolid, 
lethargic, lumps of protoplasm—one celled 


animals; without thoughts, without worries, 
without feelings. 

Oh, how magnificent it all was! I felt the 
spirit stealing over me already, the spirit of 
calm, of peace, of rest. Gazing at a great 
granite boulder, its bald pate glisteming in the 
sunlight, I recalled the ““bum’s” soliloquy: 


““T wish’t I was a rock, 
Darn'd if I'd even wash, 
I'd jest lay still, 

One thousand years, 
And rest meself, begosh.” 


Mr. Woods, manager of the outpost greeted 
us most cordially. His sunny disposition was 
a bit surprising in view of his English ex- 
traction, for the English temperament is too 
well known. He is undemonstrative, conser- 
vative, matter of fact—so much so, that he is 
generally considered, cold, austere, selfish. 
True, he is a little hard to become acquainted 
with, but when you once know him, you will 
find him to feel as deeply, and to see more 
keenly, perhaps, than any other people. He is 
the very soul of honor. His word is as good as 
his bond. If Mr. Johnny Bull says to Mr. 
Yankee Bill that he will sell him a horse next 
week for One Hundred Dollars cash, you will 
need no written instrument to bind the con- 
tract. His respect for, and observance of, the 
laws of his Country and his Motherland is 
almost pathetic. He is truthful, sincere, ab- 
horrent of the little tricks, the shams and de- 
ceptions of civilized life. In aword, the trait 
that seems to predominate in him and to dis- 
tinguish him from others,, is his innate moral 
discernment, his adherence to the right and 
his hatred of the wrong. 

Well, this Mr. Woods, I say, was the typical 
Englishman, with just a shade more sense of 
humor thanhisaveragecountryman. Wetold 
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him the kind of trip we wanted to make—a 
hard one. We left with him our pocket books 
and he did the rest—provided us with a suit- 
able guide and provisions for a six weeks’ stay 
in the wilderness. 

Our duffle consisted of fishing tackle, two 
Colt’s revolvers, two pairs of blanket per man, 
(and you don’t know how we needed them ) 
one rubber poncho to spread under the tent 
on the ground, one balloon silk tent, and you 
could put it in your pocket—weight about 
eight pounds. Our canoe was made of one- 
quarter inch cedar, about eighteen feet long 
and very light. The culinary department con- 
sisted of pewter knives and forks and spoons, 
tin cups and dishes, a few wooden butter pats, 
coffee pot and a tin reflector, used for baking 
“bannocks’’ and “flap jacks.” 

Our food stuffs were flour, corn meal, oat 
meal, a little bread and bacon for the start, 
desiccated potatoes, evaporated milk, some 
canned fruit, (not much) coffee, sugar, salt 
and pepper—no butter. For meats we must 
rely on fish and what few grouse we could kill. 
Yor dessert we found a few wild strawberries, 
with “‘scads’’ and ‘“‘oodles’’ of blue berries all 
along the way. 

Now you sports will say ““Hold! You cer- 
tainly must have missed something! How 
about the ‘“‘snake bite?’’ Well, I must confess 
that we had that too—two bottles of “‘Scotch” 
pus at Hec’s suggestion for ‘“’mergency sake 
only.” 

The principal object in selecting equipment 
was to go as light as possible. Well, I honestly 
believe, that had there been fifty pounds more 
weight, we could not have made the start. As 
it was, ovr canoe, with all aboard, was loaded 
down to within six inehes of the water. 
Biff sat, or rather kneeled, in the bow. He 
looked queer. I recall the funny, silly, half 
disgusted smirk that came over his face in 
that kneeling posture. I guess Biff was not 
accustomed to it. But, kneel we must. It is 
impossible to get a long vigorous stroke when 
in a sitting posture. The muscles of the back 
and waist, used principally in paddling, would 
not be given free play. Besides there were no 
seats—just four hickory cross rods against 
which we braced our backs. All together! Our 
paddles dipped in unison and we were off. 


The Party 


And now, about the party—‘Biff’ and ‘Hec’ 
and ‘Me’. Biff was 33 years of age, Hec was 
32 and the writer turning 31. Funny, isn’t it? 

Biff and I were tried companions. We had 
hit the trail before. We understood each 
other—that’s all. Somehow, we just naturally 
fell into each other’s ways from our earliest 
acquaintance. Both of us inclined to be quiet, 
peace loving, unperturbed by the little ir- 
ritations and annoyances of life; satisfied to sit 
for hours in the woods, looking for the squirrel 
that never came; or in a boat, watching the 
cork that never bobbed; just satisfied to sit 
and drink in nature to its deepest. Isn’t that 
enough for any man? 

And, right here, brothers, let me sermonize 
a little. 

When making a trip to the ‘‘tall uncut,’ be 
sure you get the right companion, for, mind 
you, wherever you go, the whole path will not 
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be “‘strewn with roses.’ There will come times 
when no matter how hard you try, the fish will 
not bite, and there will come times, perchance, 
whole days—one, two and three at a stretch, 
when the wind will blow and the rain will pour, 
and the mosquitoes and sand and “‘no-see-em”’ 
flies (get that name? ) will bite most carefully. 
And, maybe, during these times, you will be 
confined to the tent. You will have to amuse 
yourselves with cards and “mumble-peg”’ and 
story telling. Your patience will be sorely 
tried. Little differences may arise. You will 
get peeved over little things; fussy, fretful, 
irritable; and unless you have a companion 
on whose nerves you can not rasp and jar, you 
are liable to have a break. 

Of course, Biff and I had our arguments 
about things on which we differed—not ar- 
guments exactly, but just quiet common sense 
discussions. But we always concluded by each 
conceding that there was something of merit in 
the other’s contentions, and by acceding, in 
part, to the other’s desires. Biff would do 
what he did not naturally like to do, but what 
I did like to do, just in order to please me; and 
I, in turn, would do what I did not naturally 
like to do, but what Biff did like to do, just in 
orderto please Biff. And, thus, we kept 
“peace in the family.” 

As for Hec, he was an ideal guide; not a full 
blood, nor even a half breed Indian to loll 
around and grunt out guttural and monosyl- 
labic answers to your questions. He was a 
Scotchman; bright, intelligent, truthful, 
honest almost to a fault, and very energetic. 
We got a fund of information from him about 
woodlore and sportsman’s craft, when gather- 
ed around the camp fire. We dubbed him 
““Hec.” because one evening, in a spirit of fun, 
Biff threw him down and dragged him by the 
heels thrice ’round the balloon silk tent, just 
as Achilles of old dragged the dead body of 
Hector ‘‘thrice ’round the walls of Troy.” 

How Hec ever landed in this country was 
always a mystery to me—a mystery about 
which I may have been unduly curious. 

Although he was not, he seemed to be a mis- 
fit up here; for he was evidently of refined 
birth. He was built upon fine lines—his hands 
and feet were small and well shaped, his fea- 
tures regular and clean cut, his forehead high 
and broad, his complexion swarthy, his eyes 
as blue and clear as the waters, his teeth a 
pearly white, and his hair, short, thick and 
curly, was a glorious chestnut brown. 

Hec knew that he was handsome too, and 
he intended to preserve his looks. Twice a 
day, regularly, in the morning and again in 
the evening he would get out his tooth brush 
and literally scour his teeth; and during the 
times that we paddled and portaged he would 
protect his hands in thin kid gloves. - 

It worried me almost to death to find out 
something about Hec; but, no matter how hard 
I tried, I could never get him to talk about 
himself or his past. He would always evade - 
my efforts to draw him out. 

Naturally, the more he evaded, the more 
determined I became. 

When we were sitting alone I would use all 
sorts of diplomacy and tact and circulation in 
an effort to know him better, but the minute I 
touched on him or his past, his face would 
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cloud—there would come on it almost a scowl 
—and his mouth would close like a clam. _ 

In all my efforts, I succeeded in learning just 
four things—that he was single; that he was 
thirty-two years of age; that he had been up 
here about five years, and that once he was a 
reporter on a Toronto newspaper. That was 
all. The rest was left to conjecture. 

However, I did conclude, and not without 
some evidence, that something—probably 
trouble, mayhap, only failing health, but 
trouble, trouble of some sort, had driven him 
to the wilds. 


Lake Temagami 


We followed the North-west arm of Lake 
Temagami, (pronounced Te-mag-ami), and 
that night struck camp on a little jutting sand 
bar about six miles from Bear Island. 

I shall never forget that first night. We had 
forgotten one thing—an all essential thing, 
the candles; so, we had no light for our tent. 
The wind came up; stronger and stronger it 
blew until it became a veritable hurricane. 
Then it began to rain, then sleet. We could 
not keep warm, although clad in heavy woolen 
underwear with heavy Kha-ki army shirts and 
trousers and leggins and heavy woolen swea- 
ters, with rain coats over all. Still we were 
cold—cold and sleepless. 

Here, right at the start, Hec proved his 
worth as a guide. Time after time through the 
night, we endeavored to stake the tent down. 
We would just begin to feel secure when a sud- 
den great puff of wind would tear it from its 
fastenings. 

In the middle of the night, Hec’s keen ear» 
detected a sharp cracking sound above the 
howl of the wind. He went out and examined 
the trees. One stately old poplar, near which 
we were camped, swayed and groaned and 
creaked. Hec said that we must move; so we 
groped our way through the darkness, back 
into the underbrush. 

About one-half hour later, there came to 
our ears a sharp splitting sound—then a ter- 
rific crash; and there, in the morning, lay the 
giant poplar just where our camp had been. 

And all the next day and the next, the 
wind continued to blow, with now and then a 
burst of rain and sleet. We would have gone 
back to Bear Island, but the great waves 
would not permit. 

You don’t Inow how very trying this was. 
Being, by bent of mind, a little melancholic, 
i became really morbid. Even this country, 
then, was not all “milk and honey!’ Not all 
love and bliss and happiness! Every fresh 
burst of wind and sleet brought down on me a 
train of depressing recollections, sorrows, dis- 
appointments, regrets, rebuffs, reverses. 

Oh, the vanity, the uselessness of it all! 
Vanity, vanity, yea, verily, all is vanity! 

It is at such times, always, that the devil is 
at hand. Why is it that the devil, and not 
God, is the first to beckon in times of trouble? 

Did you ever notice the resentment, first 
shown at the loss of our beloved ones? Re- 
sentment first, then resignation, then hope and 
faith restored. 

And so, the devil, hiding in the Scotch, 
(pronounced “‘Scootch” by Hec ) beckoned to 
me that second night. “Here I am, your 
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savior,” said he. ‘Come and drink of me and 
I will give you solace!” I, under the guise of a 
friend, will bring false joy, a sense of well 
being, the illusion of warmth, oblivion of 
weariness, of need for food, of the worries of 
the mind! Come, drink deep of me! One, two 
three drinks of me, and the veil will lift; the 
clouds will pass away; the birds will sing; the 
flowers will bloom and life will be one round 
of perfect bliss.” 


“Drink!? ‘Drink’? 

whispered, 
Drink to-night and drown your sorrow: 
You shall, perhaps, not drink to-morrow; 
Best while you have it, use your breath, 
There ts no drinking after death.” 


“Drink!?? “Drink? “ Drink!’ 

“Drink to the girl who wrought your woe, 
In the diamond morning of Long Ago; 

To the splendor caught from Orient skies 
That thrilled in the light of her hazel eyes.” 
“Drink?? “Drink! “ Drink!’ 

But the devil didn’t get me. 


We worried through that second night, and 
on the following morning the wind subsided, 
the waters calmed, the skies cleared and the 
sun beamed bright and warm. There was just 
a ghost of a breeze stirring, and the air, washed 
clean, was tonic. 

We broke camp, doubled back to Bear Is- 
land for a supply of candles, and proceeded on 
our way. 


Obabika Lake—The Fisherman’s Paradise 


Still following the North-west arm of Lake 
Temagami, we passed into Obabika Bay; then 
two short portages, and we were in Obabika 
Lake. 

Here was the first grand view of the virgin 
forests—white, red and banksian pine, spruce, 
tamarackand poplar, with here and there, a 
silver birch to break the monotony of the ever- 
green. Truly, this was God’s country. 

But, as yet, we had done no fishing. I was 
about to complain on this score, when Hec 
began to slacken his strokes. We stopped 
within paddle reach of a great towering cliff, 
standing erect like a giant, almost 300 feet 
above us. 

Hec directed me to get out the big reel. 
This piece of tackle resembled a small wind- 
lass. It carried about 500 feet of fine copper 
wire line, with a large copper and silver spoon 
with triple hooks attached. A string line, I 
learned shortly, would not have borne the tug 
of the fish and the strain of the depth at which 
we fished. 


Down! down! went the line! I paid it out 
slowly, cautiously, at first, for judging from 
depths so near shore, back home, I expected to 
sound the bottom quickly. But Hec grew 
impatient and peremptorily ordered me to 
keep my thumb off the reel—to let it run free. 
On! On! sped the line! Feet, dozens of feet; 
yards, dozens of yards it descended! It made 
me shiver to think of that awful, cold, clear 
depth. I thought of Hades, of Dante’s 
Inferno. 

At 300 feet I felt a dull thud. The spoon 
had struck the bottom. Think of it! Three 
hundred feet straight down, within paddle 
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reach of a cliff standing 300 feet straight up! 
The lake or salmon trout seeks the deepest, 
coldest water in the summer time. 

I wound in about twenty feet of line to keep 
the spoon off bottom. Then Hec paddled very 
slowly—just enough to keep the spoon in 
motion. : 

Suddenly the message came up the line. 
Tug! Tug! Tug! Tug! Tug! in rapid suc- 
cession. | had astrike. I gave a quick, sharp 
jerk in order to set the hook, then began to 
rapidly reel in. At first I thought I had missed 
him, for the line came loose and slack. But 
just then the fight began. He refused to yield 
another inch. The line would become taut 
and strained; then joy, oh joy was mine! I 
had him! My heart would leap and bound in 
throes of ecstasy. My nerves were tense and 
vibrating. Electrical thrills one after another, 
played through my body in hopeful expecta- 
tion of realizing that unseen, unknown mon- 
ster of the deep. Then the line would slacken. 
Was he gone? Had I lost him? My heart 
would sink. I felt a sense of nausea. Gloom, 
despond, woe was mine! 

And so the fight went on. My thumbs 
ached from reeling. My face, I know, burst 
out in perspiration. The copper line whizzed 
and sung and cut little foamy circlets on the 
surface of the lake. Five, ten, fifteen minutes 
passed; but little by little I was gaining on 
him. The strength of the man was gradually 
mastering that of the fish. The tugs came 
weaker, weaker, slower, slower! He was hard 
hit. After one superb effort to regain his 
freedom—to retain his ancient home, he quit. 
He came in floating, white belly up, wound 
round with a dozen coils of the copper wire 
line. Indeed, I felt a sense of sadness. ‘This 
splendid denizen of the deep, game to the core! 
What a beauty! Long and lithe and slender, 
clad in a silvery coat of mail; a splendid sal- 
mon trout. He weighed about twenty pounds. 

That night we pitched camp on a beautiful 
little round Island in the centre of Lake 
Obabika. 

We had for supper, with plenty left for 
breakfast, some of our “‘trophy of the chase.” 
His flesh was of a pinkish yellow hue. How 
delicious! Also bacon, bread without butter, 
coffee and blue-berries with condensed milk 
for dessert. 


What a wonderful night that was! The 
Northern Lights, the Aurora Borealis, were 
plainly visible in the heavens. The air was 
aden with the pungent andfragrant tang of 
balsam. Now, at last, we were having what 
our souls craved; utter abandon; complete re- 
faxation; joy ineffable. We sat that night by 
the camp fire silently puffing our pipes. Whole 
minutes elapsed and not a word, each man 
being apparently content to commune with 
God and nature. Now and then would come, 
from out the vast reaches of the solitudes, a 
plaintive wailing sound—a moose calling for 
its mate; that was all. 


We bunked in for the ngnt. And what a 
bed we had! We had gathered loads of balsam 
boughs, which have a regular sort of semi- 
circular curve that makes them ideal for bed- 
ding purposes. We spread them, layer on 
layer, with bulged side up, until we had a bed 
fully a foot deep and equal to any spring or 
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““Ostermoor’’ mattress in this country. Then 
we went to sleep, and slept the sleep of the 
‘Just’, or maybe the unjust—it makes no 
difference. The point is, that we slept—a 
sleep undisturbed by dreams, and better still, 
undisturbed by snores. Biff and I were won- 
dering all along whether or not Hec snored, 
and by this time it had been proved that he 
did not. We were most thankful for that. 
Beware, my brothers, above all things, of the 
man who snores! He keeps you awake at 
nights, and never allows you to recuperate 
your wasted energies. 

Next morning we tried for bass. Tried, did 
I say? Oh, no, we got them; dozens upon 
dozens, all small mouth blacks, running from 
one to four pounds in weight. The only regret 
I had was that there was no one to show them 
to. You fishermen will understand this, for 
you know how much pleasure one gets from 
showing his catch to his friends and boasting 
about the big ones. But not anywhere and 
everywhere would they bite, only at certain 
places. And here comes the necessity for an 
experienced guide again. If you think you can 
economize by dispensing with a guide, just 
try it, and see how many fish you catch. I 
actually believe that one could fish some of the 
most likely looking places up there for a life 
time and never get astrike. If he did it would 
probably be an accident—a “‘stray sheep, lost 
from the fleck.’ In order to prove the worth 
of Hec, Biff and I would occasionally run 
counter to his advice as to the most likely 
fishing places—but it never got us anything. 

The tackle used for bass consisted of Bristol 
steel casting rod, fifty yards braided suk King- 
fisher line, and Heddon’s Dowagiac (artificial 
minnow ). We tried several shades of Dowag- 
lac, but the rain-bow, with yellow belly, was 
far the better killer—yellow seemed to be the 
basses’ fighting color. 

When ‘‘still’’ fishing, we used the old re- 
liable angle worm. Where did we get them, 
you will ask. Brought them all the way from 
home. How did we keep them? Packed them 
with some of their native sod into a small lard 
can—punctured the lid full of holes, and oc- 
casionally sprinkled in some corn meal or the 
crumbled yolk of a hard boiled egg; and they 
ate, prospered and grew fat too. They chang- 
ed from a slimy, dull, mud color, to a beautiful 
sleek transparent pink. It looked like a sin to 
use them. 

Well, about one week at this point, and we 
“hit the trail’ again. It was like leaving a 
happy home. 


Wakimika—The Beautiful. 


From Obabika Lake, we paddled, or rather, 
pulled, pushed and portaged over and around 
a small shallow stream and into Wakimika 
Lake. ‘This, I considered the most beautiful 
lake of all; not even excepting Lady Evelyn, 
though Lady Evelyn, I confess, generally en- 
joys that distinction. Wakimika was almost 
round—about two miles across, and the water, 
I imagined to be just a little bluer and clearer 
than the others. 

Here we encountered, at the head of the 
Lake, the first human beings we had seen since 
leaving Bear Island some two weeks before. 
Two young fetlows in camp—they were mining 
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prospectors. One was under tent, down on 
his back—too much water—too many blue- 
berries, I guess. He looked pretty sick, white, 
gaunt, emaciated; so weak that he could 
scarcely whisper. We gave what advice we 
we could, left a portion of the “Scootch,”’ ac- 
cording to Hec, for ‘“’mergency sake’, and 
passed on. I often wondered afterward if the 
poor fellow pulled through; and if he died, 
what would his companion do with the body? 
He could hardly carry it alone back to Bear 
Island. He would probably bury it in the 
Lake. 

Hee, as if thinking along the same lines, told 
us of the body of a man which he and other 
guides had once found floating in this Lake. 
It had a fishing line tied to its foot. Evidently 
being alone in the boat, with both hands en- 
gaged at paddling, he had adopted this crude 
method to apprise himself of the pull of a fish. 
Whether or not the fish, by a sudden and 
vigorous jerk, had unbalanced and upset the 
boat, was a matter left to conjecture, but that 
could easily be, for lake trout, weighing as 
much as forty pounds, have been caught in 
this fisherman’s paradise. 

That night, and for several days we camped 
on Wakimika Lake. That night we also took 
a bath—the first in two weeks. Do you think 
we needed it? It seemed a shame to con- 
taminate those beautiful limpid waters. But 
what a shock to the body! As cold asice! We 
always drank it right from the lake. Swim- 
ming was dangerous, too, for the bottom was 
of shale; irregular, treacherous, covered with 
the slimy, slippery, moss of ages. Once in, 
and you were liable to be seized with cramps 
and it was hard to regain the shore. 

Here, on Wakimika Lake, we had our first 
fresh meat, aside from fish. It was a male 
grouse. We heard him drumming one day, 
away back in the pines. Hec declared he 
would get him. I watched the operation. 
With nothing but a stick for a weapon Hec 


would make alternate short rushes and stops 
in the direction of the sounds. 

When the grouse drums, he is engrossed 
with his own wonderful performance and 
oblivious to his surroundings. He pillows his 
head in his feathery breast and, by a rapid 
and cup-like beating of his wings against his 
sides, he produces the queer “‘muffling” sound, 
called drumming. 


At these times Hec would make a dash in 
the direction of the quarry. Then the sounds 
would cease and Hec would hide behind a tree. 
Mr. Grouse would stand erect and stretch and 
turn his neck and look wise and pert; but see- 
ing no danger and hearing no answering call, 
he would enact his performance over again. 
Then, out from behind the tree dodged Hee! 
And, in this manner, he finally worked his 
way up to Mr. Grouse—struck him with the 
stick, and grabbed him. Maybe he wasn’t 
delicious! A fine fat fellow he was with flesh 
white and tender and juicy. 


The Mystery—The Forest Fire 

We must hurry on. 

From Wakimika, we passed by paddle and 
portage into Diamond or Non-wa-kaming 
Lake, then on through Diamond to Lady 
Evelyn Falls. 

Leaving Lady Evelyn Falls we encountered 
some of the roughest and most difficult port- 
ages. There must have been a dozen of them 
—all within a space of three orfour miles; some 
of them long, some short, but all rough. We 
would hardly get packed for paddling, until 
we would have to unpack to portage. Hec 
would always carry the canoe and Biff and I 
the balance of the duffle; and while our hands 
were thus occupied, the sand flies and mos- 
quitoes would try to eat us up. 

I would advise those, unwilling to tackle a 
hard trail, not to attempt this Country North 
of Lady Evelyn Falls. 
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At this point we donned moccasins, which 
have soft pliable soles, for the portages were a 
jumble of smooth, slippery, moss-covered, 
granite boulders, deposited there supposedly 
during the glacial period. We had to walk on 
and over these boulders because there was no 
other place to walk. Foot-wear with stiff 
counters and soles would probably mean a 
broken leg. One must be able to use his toes— 
to actually grip the rocks with his toes, through 
the thin soft sole of the moccasin. 

At some places I went before and cut away 
the low hanging boughs of saplings in order to 
make space for Hec and his canoe. 

What a game, strong little “‘sucker’ Hec 
was! He always carried the canoe bottom up 
over his head and slightly stooping shoulders; 
and never once did he slip or fall—that would 
have been disastrous. And never was a port- 
age too long for Hee. When he once shoulder- 
ed that canoe it stayed shouldered until the 
portage was completed or as they say, back in 
the effete East, until the portage was ‘negot- 
lated.’ 


I often sat and quietly contemplated Hec— 


height about 5.10, weight not over 150 Ibs. 
No wonder, I reflected, that Uncle Sam pre- 
fers the soldier of 5.8, weight 150 lbs. He is 
the ideal combination of strength, agility and 
endurance; best fitted for the forced marches 
and the rigorous hardships of war. 

One portage, in particular, I shall never for- 
get. Hec called it the “Golden Stairs.”” I was 
carrying, among other things, a sack of corn 
meal and a part of a sack of flour. I had the 
sack of corn meal in my left hand and the sack 
of flour, which had settled into a sort of round 
ball, I carried over my right shoulder. I had 
gotten about midway of this portage, just in 
the midst of an awful jumble of big round 
boulders, when, suddenly, I slipped. ‘The ball 
of flour commenced to roll and bump me on the 
back. It would strike me in my “‘risibles’’ 
on one side and then the other. The more I 
tried to regain my footing, the more I slipped 
and the more cantankerous the ball of flour 
became. 

Well, it finally floored me. And when I 
landed, great was the fall “‘thereot’’! The sack 
of corn meal burst! Alas! This marked the 
death of Hoe Cake! 

Next came Sucker Gut. Isn’t that a grand 
name? How in contrast with the other pretty 
names! I guess nobody cared anything about 
this Lake, so failed to give it a decent name; 
until, perchance, Mr. Yankee Bill happened 
along one day, with his practical notions of 
things, and for want of a better name, he just 
dubbed it Sucker Gut. 

Well, just as the guide in the Rockies re- 
marked that “It wa’n’t a h—of a hard thing 
to find a name for them!” so it wasn’t a h— of 
a hard thing to find a name for this Lake. It 
was, indeed, a sucker gut—just as straight and 
long and narrow—possibly eight miles long 
and not over one-fourth wide. 

However, Sucker Gut possessed its charm. 
‘ One redeeming feature! One note of human 
interest! 

We heard it, we felt it, from way back on 
the Lake! What couid it be?) Mermaids sing- 
ing Lorelei, Lorelei? Oh, no, not that! So 
faint, so indistinct at first! Was it music? Im- 


- inclined away from the slashing. 
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possible! Who would make music up here? 
Was it noises made by some undiscovered, 
prehistoric animal? Hardly! But, still the 
noises grew; louder, louder, nearer, nearer! 
We rounded a curve in the Lake and there, 
Lo and Behold, sat an old Indian ““Mechocat’’! 
There he sat, before his tepee, leisurely smok- 
ing his pipe and gazing rapturously into the 
mouth, of what? Did our eyes deceive us? 
Was it possible? No! Yes! It was a grapho- 
phone. He was playing the “Trail of the 
Lonesome Pine.” Over and over and over 
again, he played it; ““The Trail of the Lone- 
some Pine,” “The Trail of the Lonesome 
Pint.”” Oh, how ludicrous it was! How 
grotesque! How in discord with his surround- 
ings! Poor old Mechocat, Indian like, back 
at Bear Island in the early spring, had traded 
his whole winter catch of furs for this wonder- 
ful graphophone, and just one record—The 
Trail of the Lonesome Pine. 

That night we had a rather hard bed—a bed 
on a jumble of boulders. A memorable thing 
occurred; almost a tragedy. 

Hec, as was his habit, had douched the camp 
fire, preparatory to retiring. But, it seems, it 
failed to die out. It smoked and smouldered! 
It crackled and sputtered a little! It flickered, 
and finally burst into flame. It ate its way, 
slowly but surely, through the deep dry need- 
les and wood fiber. Little blades of flame shot 
up, where here and there a little spruce suc- 
cumbed. The little bladed flames danced 
merrily, coquetted and sparred with each 
other, and then embraced in one solid wall of 
flame. The great forest was afire! I heard the 
awful deafening roar! I saw the skies illumed, 
plain as day! I felt the blanch in my cheek, 
from the terrific heat! I leaped to my feet! 
My companions were gone! Out in the open, 
there came such a furious, blinding gust of 
heat and smoke and flame against me, that I 
reeled and staggered and almost fell. Great 
God, what a scene that was! For an instant I 
Just stood, and fought—fought the instinctive, 
though losing fight, of despairing human nature. 
With head lowered to shield my eyes, and with 


fists clenched, until the nails bit into the palms, 


I struck out in all directions, trying in vain to 
ward off and beat back this intangible, in- 
vincible foe. 


Then the winds veered suddenly from East 
to West. As if by magic, there appeared be- 
fore me a dark spot in this wall of flame—a 
haven of refuge!—possibly an avenue of es- 
cape! Into this dark place I staggered. It 
proved to be a wide “‘slashing”’ running paral- 
lel with the turbulent river. It was cool and 
moist and comparatively smooth. My senses 
were revived. The flames were for the time 
I ran with 
the strength and desperation of a drowning 
man! On and on I ran! Wild eyed animals 
joined me all along the way—deer, moose, 
bear; even elk and caribou—some that I did 
not know were here! On and on, we ran as 
mates! What had they to fear now, in mere 
little man, as compared to this awful monster 
licking out little forked tongues at their heels 
—lapping at their lives! On and on, for miles 
we ran! But I could not! JT must drop of 
sheer exhaustion! I staggered, launched for- 
ward, struck something hard, and tall, and 
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rough, and fell sprawling. Then all was silence 
and darkness. 

For hours, I must have lain thus. Then my 
senses were restored; my mind alert, but my 
body paralyzed. From afar came the strains 
of music—the softest, sweetest, I had ever 
heard. Just barely audible at first; then near- 
er, louder it grew—‘‘Angels, Angels, Bright 
and Fair, take me to Thy Tender Care.” I 
looked, and there, behold, in the middle of the 
slashing, stood a stately old pine, the one I had 
fallen against. It was untouched, unscathed 
by the terrible heat. And there, beneath the 
pine sat a weather bronzed old Indian. Around 
him were gathered all the animals that had 
madly joined me in that race for life and safety. 
They were peacefully grazing on succulent 
stems—their large sad eyes, wonderfully soft 
and languid. Truly, I reflectead—‘‘music hath 
charms to soothe the savage beast!’ I re- 
cognized the Indian. It was old Mechocat. 
He sat complacently, though rapturously, 
gazing into the mouth of his graphaphone. He 
was playing over and over again “The Trail of 
the Lonesome Pine,” ‘The Trail of the 
Lonesome Pine.”” Then, I awoke with a start. 
The hot wax of a melting candle was dropping 
into my ear. 

Just a moment, please, and we'll have a 
change of reels! 


Mac Pherson Lake—Brook Trout. 


Now, we come to the nicest, though longest 
portage of our trip. 

This was the portage from Sucker Gut to 
MacPherson Lake. It was perhaps one mile 
long, but quite smooth travelling and com- 
paratively straight. I loved this portage. 
Maybe. it was because I was just in the proper 
mood; for, despite the hard bed and the crazy 
dream of the night before, I arose the next 
morning feeling just fine—light of head and 
buoyant of spirits. We started slowly, but 
before we were half over the trail, I found my- 
self utterly unable to restrain my legs. They 
just would reach out despite me. My face 
was aglow from the tingling massage of the 
crisp and frosty air. I reached out and pulled 
in the ground with long, vigorous, swinging 
strides. I walked! Iran! I sang! I danced! 
from sheer exuberance of spirit. Oh, the joy 
of living, the sublimity of it all! 

Psychologists will say that the mind com- 
pletely dominates the body, but I will say 
that bodily action attunes the mind... When 
depressed or despondent, just try this—take 
a Jong brisk walk or a plunge into cold water 
and see how quickly the mind responds. 
Gloomy feelings will be dispelled; cares will be 
forgotten; the body will be refreshed; the mind 
will become composed. A sense of tranquility, 
of peace, of perfect calm comes over one. 

At the head of MacPherson Lake we en- 
countered a bit of fast water—a rapid, as it 
were. Hec said it was a likely place for brook 
trout, so Biff and I got out our fly rods—split 
bamboo and lance wood. Biff selected a 
“royal coachman” and a “grizzly king.” I 
tried a “queen of the waters” and a ‘“‘brown 
hackle.” 

At this point the channel was so narrow and 
the water so swift and shallow that we had to 
take the shore; but the shore proved so tang- 
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led with underbrush that we couldn’t find room 

to cast. We put on our wading boots. Hec 
looked disgusted. I guess he had never seen 

waders before. 

% Several casts were made. Then Biff got a 
rise’, I saw him leap clear of the water—a 

glorious brook trout at last! 


Then look! O’er the fall see the angler stand, 
Swinging his rod with skillful hand; 
The fly at the end of his gossamer line 
Swims through the sun like a summer moth, 
Till, dropt with a careful precision fine, 
It touches the pool beyond the froth. 
A sudden! The speckled hawk of the brook 
Darts from his covert and seizes the hook. 
Swift spins the reel; with easy slip 
The line pays out, and the rod, like a whip, 
Lithe and arrowy, tapering, slim, 
Is bent to a bow o’er the brooklet’s brim, 
Till the trout leaps up in the sun, and flings 
The spray from the flash of his finny wings; 
Then falls on his side, and, drunken with 
fright, 
- Is towed to the shore ltke a staggering barge, 
Till beached at last on the sandy marge, 
ee qe dies with the hues of the morning 
ight, 

While his sides with a cluster of stars are 
bright, 

The Angler in his basket lays 

The constellation, and goes his way. 


That night we had brook trout for supper, a 
dozer splendid fellows—the largest I have ever 
seen. They averaged probably a pound in 
weight, and Hec surely knew how to prepare 
He just disembowled them, 
gouged out their eyes (no skinning or scaling, 
mind you! ) and fried them, head and all, very 
slowly, over a bed of hot embers. They didn’t 
shrivel, or roll up, they didn’t shrink one 
particle, and were served whole and solid; all 
their mottled flecks and specks and the hue of 
the rainbow still intact. 


The Unexplored. 


Now, we come to the unexplored. At least 
we called it the unexplored, because the head 
of MacPherson Lake is as far as even Hec had 
been. He didn’t seem to like it. Not that he 
wasn’t game to the core; but, guides, like other 
men in this world, have some responsibility. 
There was a certain unwritten law among 
them, that they must return with their charge, 
happy and well and satisfied. Hec said, if 
we continued, he would not be held account 
eble—we might get lost. But Biff and I un- 
daunted, felt the irresistable ‘“‘cali of the wild’’, 
We craved again that land “‘untrammeled by 
the foot of man, unsullied by his hand.” We 
bantered and badgered Hec until he consented 
to pilot us. We penetrated the unexplored, 
the unknown wilderness. 

At first there was a faint trail visible; then 
it disappeared. Wecame across a small stream 
more properly a rivulet. Miles and miles we 
followed it. In most places it was so shallow 
that it was utterly impossible to paddle; and 
the underbrush was so thick and tangled that 
it was hardly passable. : 

I began to reflect. If Hec complained, why 
not we? Why should we risk our health, our 
safety, posibly our lives, in this spirit of wild 
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adventure? But, the ‘‘call of the wild” urged 
us on and on. We followed this stream until 
it became a mere little silken thread. All along 
the way were evidences of the wild life. 

I recall one day in particular—one very 
trying day. We were floating down this 
stream. Here and there, to the right and left 
of us, were the fresh cut stems of lily pads. 
And here and there, in the soft wet bank, were 
the imprints of an animal’s hoof. Hec said 
it was a moose. 

Gliding silently down the stream, we sud- 

denly rounded an abrupt angle, and there, 
before us, stood a female moose. She stood 
knee deep in the stream, quietly grazing off the 
bank. She did not see us, for her head was 
down. She did not hear us, for we were 
noiselessly floating along; and she did not 
smell us, for the wind was in the opposite dir- 
ection. So, there she stood, our victim. 
* Involuntarily, and with the savage desire 
to kill, I instinctively grasped my Colt; but, 
Hec, good boy, restrained me. What an out- 
rage it would have been to have killed this 
magnificent beast! We could not have used 
ten pounds of her. Then, she discovered our 
presence. She let out a great snort, and burst 
into the thickest underbrush. 

But apparently, she didn’t go very far, for, 
suddenly, the crashing ceased. She began to 
bellow—long, plaintive sounds. Hec, said 
that it meant she had a calf near by. So, tak- 
ing the side of the stream that she had taken, 
we began to beat the underbrush, but we 
failed to raise the calf. Then, we crossed to 
the opposite side. I had scarcely set foot a- 
shore, when, that cute, sad eyed, little cuss, 
arose from the underbrush. 


He was too young and inexperienced to even 
know what fear was. He stood there, for just 
a moment, sprawled out stifly on his four legs 
like stilts. He mooed gently and looked me 
square in the eyes. I grabbed at him. I don’t 
know why. Then, you bet, a change came 
over him. Something told him that this was 
man, his ancient enemy. He flipped his tail 
and away he went! And I, I don’t know why, 
went after him. 

Oh, what a crazy chase! It was through a 
sort of quagmire, called a tamarack swamp. I 
would slip and fall, regain my footing—slip 
and fall again. Every now and then my foot, 
the right and then the left, would strike a soft 
wet place and plunge ankle deep into the mud. 
What! Catch that calf! I thought I was 
some runner. Back at College, in the misty 
past, I turned one hundred yards in eleven 
seconds flat. But, catch that calf! I tell you 
he was ‘skeered.”” He sure did run ‘‘amazin.’”’ 
You couldn’t have caught him with a gatling 
gun. His speed recalled ‘an old darkey’s 
description of a rabbit chase. ‘“‘Fust jump’, 
he said “that er rabbit covered ten yards. 
Second jump, he done, mu’s covered twenty; 
and third jump—wa’ll he jes mu’s lef’ this here 
yearth, and jined the birds of the air.” 


The Return—Shooting the Rapids. 


Now this may seem rather abrupt, but my 
story is growing too long. We must retrace 
our steps sometime. I would love to write 
many pages more but time and space will not 
permit. 
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I didn’t want to quit. In fact, I didn’t care 
much if I ever got back to the silly man-made 
life, called ‘Shome’”’. But, the man-made life 
was calling. ; 

“How about that case, Wiggins versus 
Wiggins?’”? Who’s going to attend to that?” 
—came a voice from way down in “‘the States” 
“Tt won’t look after itself, like the fishes and 
the birds and the beasts up here.” 
mind, you are ‘employed’ to try it.” 
ployed’’—what’s that? *“‘Why, you were given 
some man-made stuff called ‘money’ by old 
Sarah Wiggins, the defendent, in exchange for 
your ‘‘professional service’ to beat old Tom 
Wiggin’s case.”’ And, “Professional service,” 
what’s that? ‘“‘Why, that consists of the use of 
a number of man-made, artificial forms, called 
petitions, answers, replies, affidavits, sum- 
mons, subpoenas, demurrers, motions to 
quash, motions to make more definite and 
certain, motions to strike out redundant 
matter, etc, etc.;—a sort of a system of fenc- 
ing—a battle of wits, between you, Saree’s 
lawyer and old Jeremiah Quibble, Thomas’s 
lawyer, whereby you may win Saree’s case 
without gittin’ to the Jury.””. The man-made 
life was calling me hard. 

Besides, Biff is a married man. I could see 
that he was growing a little restless. He 
would worry now and then about his wife and 
a little tow-headed kiddie back ‘“‘home.”’ 
Well, I could understand. The man-made 
world was calling Biff too. 

We returned by practically the same roule— 
only a short divergence into Lady Evelyn 
Lake. 

But don’t imagine that the return trip 
didn’t have its points of interest. Now, we 
were travelling down stream, and we could 
“shoot” the glorious rapids. 

Here, again, Hec proved himself a marvel. 
The way he would manipulate that paddle 
and steer that canoe was a caution. In and 
out,over and around fallen trees and great 
round and jagged boulders, we dodged, always 
just saved from ‘“‘ship wreck’ by a timely 
twist of Hec’s wrist. And Oh, the thrills, the 
exhilaration! No one can explain! Back in the 
little man-made town they attempt to give the 
feeling by some miserable makeshift, some 
miserable subterfuge—a ‘Flying Dutch- 
man,’ a ‘‘Merry-go-Round,” a ‘Basket 
Swing,” a “Ferris Wheel’’, a “Rolly Coaster,” 
a ““Toboggan Slide,” a “Shoot the Shoots’, a 
“Loop the Loop.” 


Poor miserable civilization! 

Come out of your cage. 

Come out of your cage, 

And take your souls on a pilgrimage! 
Peas in your shoes, and if you must! 
But out and away before you’re dust; 
Scribe and stay-at-home, 

Saint and sage, 

Out of your cage, 

Out of your cage! 


At length we got back to Bear Island. 

There again were the big, brown, stolid 
lumps of protoplasm, lounging about, whit- 
tling soft yellow pine sticks, grunting now and 
then, and sending up little blue ringlets of 
smoke into the balmy atmosphere. They even 
seemed to be, each, in the same place that we 
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had seen them six weeks before. I wondered 
if they had moved; if they had slept out here 
during all this time, and if their meals had 
been brought to them. 

We had brought back with us a dozen 
speckled beauties. When caught, we disem- 
bowled them, sprinkled in a pinch of salt and 
wrapped them in the largest leaves that we 
could find, according to Hec’s direction: and 
they were now as fresh and fine as when taken 
from the water. 

These we presented to Mr. Woods, and he, 
fine fellow, in turn invited us to sup with him, 
in his little log cabin. 

The dining room was a revelation. It was 
the prettiest and snuggest place that one ever 
beheld. The walls were lined, as a substitute 
for wall paper, with furs of almost every kind 
—mink, muskrat, otter, beaver, mounted 
heads of deer and moose, the beaded works of 
Indians, skis, snow shoes, moccasins, pipes, 
bows and arrows and stuffed fish. On the 
other floor was one solid mat of bear skins. 

We had a sumptuous meal—brook trout, 
(the ones that we had caught) also some- 
thing that maybe was “mutton,” but I sus- 
pected moose, tea a-la-English (not coffee ), 
stewed peas, a few of which were grown here, 
some sort of delicious preserve, and, most 
surprising of all—sliced fresh “civilized” 
tomatoes, imported from ‘‘The States.” 

After supper we “checked up.””’ Mr. Woods 
returned our pocket books, and, English like 
again, he took back and gave us credit for our 
little unused food stuffs. Then, we said 
Good-Bye—possibly forever. Back to the 
man-made life again! The life that was 
never intended. 
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At Cleveland, we had to wait twelve hours 
for train connection. We visited one of the 
“Grand”? amusement places. It was enclosed 
in a high board fence. In a glass cage, at the 
entrance gate, sat a little tired eyed dyspeptic- 
looking fellow. He was taking in some uf thav 
man-made. medium of exchange, eallea 
“money”, and doling out little man-made 
squares of stuff, called “‘tickets.”’ 


Inside, stretched lines and lines of dazzling 
lights, and tables, tables everywhere—smooth, 
white, moist, tables. Around these tables, sat 
men, women and even tender little children; 
some were drinking, some smoking, some eat- 
ing; but all seemed greatly excited. They were 
engaged apparently, in the most important 
and animated talk. 

There was also music—soft, weird music. 
A dance was going on. They called it the 
Tango, the Turkey Trot and the Grizzly Bear. 


A bleached-out blonde came on to the stage. 
She, too looked tired and worn and weary. 
She wore a green silk gown. Her lips were red 
as cherries. Her eye-brows black, in gorgeous 
contrast with her blondine hair. Little 
streaks of white were apparent on her hollow 


- cheeks where little rivulets of perspiration had 


dislodged the beautiful carmine there. She 
forced a most betwitching smile for the fools 
assembled ’round. She sang a most en- 
trancing song. It ran something like this: 
“I’ve a little dog, called Rover; Yah! Rover, 
Yah! Rover!” 

Poor old Biff, the nature lover! I shall 
never forget that distressed expression. He 
turned to me, his eyes bedimmed with tears, 
“Come on, old pal!’’ said he; “‘let’s go!”’ 


BRANT AND THEIR HABITS 


J. A. MACDONALD 


Of Brant and their habits a great many 
sportsmen appear to be in the dark; most 
writers evincing gross ignorance of the habits 
of these birds. 

There are three different species of Brant. 
One kind flies up the MacKenzie river and on 
to Herschell Island. Another kind flies across 
the lands of Eastern Canada, and hatches in 
the marshes of Northeastern Manitoba; 
whilst the species common in Nova Scotia, 
Prince Edward Island and Northern New 
Brunswick and Quebec, with which the people 
in these sections are so familiar, comes from 
the South and hatches on the West coast of 
Greenland, though a few of these birds herd 
with the geese off the west coast of Digby, 
N. S., for the winter. Mr. H. A. Leslie of 
Prince Edward Island, an ardent and obsery- 
ing sportsman of 35 years pleasurable ex- 
perience, has kept a diary of the flights of 
these birds in the famous Richmond Bay, pro- 
bably the best brant and goose shooting 


grounds in Canada, with the result that the 
leaving date of these birds averages May 31st. 
His diary, extending as far back as 1887, 
shows the leaving date May 31st. and even, 
in some years, as early as May 23rd. This was 
so in 1889, though during most of the years 
recorded, the date was placed at either May 
31st or June Ist. One year, 1907, the date 
was as late as June 15th. but that year was a 
solitary exception. 

Brant remain in some parts of the lower 
provinces to a later date than they do in 
Richmond Bay. They, however, fatten more 
quickly in Richmond Bay than in most other 
parts on account of the great amount of 
herring spawn which adheres to the sea weed 
upon which spawn brant feed. 


Notwithstanding the large amount of 
spring shooting both brant and geese are ap- 
parently just as plentiful as they were thirty 
years ago. 


A THREE MAN HUNT IN THE 
COMOX DISTRICT, B. C. 


Mark G. BURNETT 


friend of mine and I had been endeavor- 

ing to get together afew congenial young 
men to go on a two weeks’ hunting trip into 
the Comox District, B. C. Our plan was to 
start on October 3rd. 

About eleven promised to join the party but 
this number gradually decreased as the time 
for the hunt drew near, and by the time of de- 
parture our number had dwindled down to 
three persons, comprising myself, my friend 
and one other. The three of us, Jas. Cunning- 
ham and Mark Burnett of Eburne Station 
and Fowler Caldwell of Kitsilano, met in 
Vancouver at noon on October 3rd. 

About 2 o’clock p.m. on October 4th we 
reached our destination and while I was 
straightening up things in camp, Cunningham 
and Caldwell took out the lines and by supper 
time had returned with a half dozen trout, 
ranging in weight from one to three pounds. 
We had a good feed and retired early so as to 
be up early and ready for a good hike on the 
morrow. It was decided to put in our first day 
high up on the mountain in search of goat. 
From this point of vantage we could also get 
a good view of the surrounding country which 
would help us to pick out trips for each day. 
We had no guide. 

Our first day proved to be quite a successful 
one. Leaving camp at 8 o’clock inthe morning 
after a good hard climb we reached the summit 
of our mountain about 2 o’clock, being fortun- 
ate enough to bag a total of five goats. Wethen 
trod our weary way back towards camp, at 
which we arrived about an hour after dark. 

The next day, October 6th, was a rainy, 
disagreeable day so we decided to stay around 
camp and cut up a little wood and get a much 
needed rest as our first day’s trip had proved a 
pretty strenuous one and we were all feeling 
the effects of our jaunt. 

The next day we started out for deer and 
were successful in bagging a big four pronged 
buck with as perfect a pair of horns as one 
could hope to find anywhere. 

October 8th we put in another day around 
camp and in the afternoon we caught a nice 


b LL through the month of September a 


Some of the Trophies 


_ cliffs rising one above another. 


string of trout which we cleaned and salted 
down to take home. 

The following day it rained in the forenoon 
and in the afternoon we had a short hunt near 
camp without seeing any game. 

The next day, October 10th, we bagged 
another deer, saw several blue grouse and lots 
of bear signs, but no bears. 

On October 13th we got one deer and saw 
two or three others. On October 14th we put 
in our last day of hunting with great success. 
When five and a half hours distant from camp 
we had succeeded in bagging three deer, each 
of us having killed one. I also got another goat 
making a total of seven deer and nine goat in 
the six and a half days that we had been hunt- 
ing. We were also within fifty yards of a 
bunch of six goat on a small plateau from 
which they stood and watched us as we 
watched them, but we did not open fire as we 
had our limit on goat, which is three to each 
man in one seasonin B.C. The goat in this 
district are as white as snow, instead of being 
a dirty yellow color as I have heard they are 
in some mountains. I have always heard that 
goat were very wise and a hard animal to hunt 
but from our experience while on this hunt I 
would say that they are not very wild and are 
exceedingly easy to hunt, apart from the hard 
climbing which their pursuit entails. When 
killed at this time of the year their hair is be- 
tween two and three inches long and very fine 
rugs may be made from the goats. 

These mountains are composed of sheer 
The goat are 
to be found on these cliffs and can be seen from 
a great distance below and when shot nearly, 
if not always, fall over the cliff and sometimes 
bounce from one cliff to another for a distance 
of several hundred feet. I remember on our 
first day out when one of my chums shot a 
large goat near the top of the mountain I was 
three or four cliffs below them or a distance of 
about three hundred feet, standing on a log. 
When I heard rocks rolling down I jumped 
from the log on which I was standing and ran 
close up to the cliff so that the rocks would go 
overme. Presently I saw the goat come tumb- 
ling down and strike the log near which I was 
standing. The goat rolled some distance down 
the mountain before it lodged behind a stump. 
The fall broke off both horns and broke nearly 
every bone in its body, besides making several 
large holes in the hide so that tnis was of no 
use to us. 

On the morning of October 15th we broke 
up camp, packed up our hides, game, fish, ete. 
and by noon were ready for our journey home- 
ward, where we arrived on the eve of the 16th. 
This was one of the most successful hunting 
trips, for the length of time, the size of the 
crowd, and the small expense, we had ever had, 
and we determined if conditions permitted to 
repeat the hunt in the season of 1914. 


Additional information can be had from the 
writer at Eburne Station, B. C. 


HUNTING THE BLACK SQUIRREL 


HaArRoLp C. RENNIE 


a6 O boys, Delaware is the kest place for 

N squirrel this time. We worked J. St. 

John’s last year, and it was only fair. 

I have made all the arrangements. You know 

the train time in the morning. So Good- 

night’, and with this, Lanky Collins, closed 
the door, and went on his way home. 

The following morning found the four of us, 
Ed, Bob, Lanky and myself, with our grub 
and bedding dumped off near the old box car. 
(minus wheels and trucks ) that answered.for 
a waiting room at the village. We were out 
for a three days’ shoot after black squirrel, 
and this, as Lanky, had decided was the best 
place to go. .There, waiting for us, with a 
wagon and team, sat old Hiram Higgs, a 
genial, fat, good-naturedfarmer, from whom 
Lanky had received permission to use the sugar 
shanty in his bush for a camp, and who had 
voluntarily offered.to drive us the eight miles 
west from the station, leastways that is the 
way Lanky explained it to us, but how much 
good Canadian money passed between them, 
‘we never found out. 

It was some drive we had on that crisp 
November morning. The frosted fields 
glistened in the ever warming sunlight, and 
the distant woods, hazy through the mist, 
were sure good to look at again. The old 
wagon rumbled over the road, that was 
frozen hard into ruts, for the previous week 
snow had fallen, then two days of rain, follow- 
ed by clear cold frosty weather. We had been 
talking among ourselves as to how many squir- 
rels would probably grace our return journey. 
when as the wagon struck a bad hill, Lanky 
turned to Higgs and remarked something 
about “‘darned rotten roads,” that caused that 


worthy to chuckle gleefully. “Yes,” he re- 
plied, “they do be a bit rougher than a city 
pavement I guess.” 

“And are there many squirrels this year Mr. 
Higgs’? asked Ed. 

“Wal, there be quite a lot, quite a lot,”’ said 
Higgs, “but ’taint like it used to be,’ and he 
shook his head sadly. Then he continued, 
“T heard Jim Willis a-tellin’ Pop Moore down 
to the shore as how he met a city feller with 
eleven last Saturday, and he was allalone too.” 

“That sounds good, don’t it?” said Ed, “‘I 
hope we strike it like that.” 

“Jim Willis got a wildcat last week” said 
Higgs. 

“A wild cat?” 
“tell us about it.” 

‘Wal ye see,” said Higgs, “twas like this, 
Jim had been losing chickens and ducks for 
most on two months, and he couldn’t figure 
out what was becoming of em. Wal, anyway, 
one night about dusk Jim gets sight o’ this cat 
sneakin’ around the barn, so he in and gets his 
rifle but the cat got away. Since then, Jim, and 
three or four others have been lookin’ for it. 
Then, last Tuesday, as he was takin’ nis shot 
gun (one hammer was broke) down to get 
fixed he gets sight of it as he was passin’ the 
bush. He stops the horse, and in after it, but 
he only has two shells. He lets blaze at her, 
but it don’t have no effect. Then he gets a 
idea. Jim’s full of ideas, good and bad. Don’t 
suppose nobody but Jim would o’thought o’ 
this one. He had a little knife in his pocket, 
one o’ them pearl handled lady’s things, and 
he opens both blades and drops it down on top 
o’ that other shell. Then he lets her go. Say, 
that bob-cat came down kickin’ and snarlin’ 


said Bob incredulously, 
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with that pen knife a stickin’ out t’other side 
of him. I tell ye boys, t’was some trick,” and 
he chuckled away to himself. ‘‘And now,” he 
went on, ‘‘Jim’s bought a half dozen knives. 
Don’t think he’ll use ’em in a hurry though, 
leastways not on wildcats. I haint heard a one 
around these parts for ten year.” 

“How much farther is it Lanky?” asked Ed. 
I’m nearly jiggled to pieces.” ‘ 

“About two miles more” replied Higgs, 
“and I got the shanty all cleared out, just as ye 
said in your letter. And I fixed the pump. 
Did ye bring a axe? he asked. 

“No” replied Bob, ‘“‘we didn’t.” 

“Wal, I left one ir the shanty for ye’ll sure 
need the fire come nights.” 

Half an hour later we were installing our- 
selves in the shanty, and Higg’s wagon was 
rattling away down the road. Ed was un- 
rolling his blanket. ‘‘Now wouldn’t that beat 
the Dutch” he said suddenly. “Here’s a 
pretty mess, I’ve got one new boot and one old 
one, and darned if they aint for the same foot.” 

“Well what are you going to do about it” I 
asked, “‘the ones you have now wont stand much 
tramping.”’ 

“© dear’ I don’t know’’, he groaned, “But 
I’ll manage somehow. I’m glad it’s not wet.” 

“Perhaps Ed had better stay behind and 
cook,” said Lanky. 

“T guess not” replied Ed. indignantly, 
“although I’ll admit I’m not much of a shot. 
I’m going to get some of the sport.” 

“By the way, Ed, what rifle have you got, 
that old bolt action of yours?” 

“Certainly” replied Ed, “any objection?” 

‘“‘No-o”’ replied Bob, “only if it were mine 
I’d pitch it in the junk pile. Why don’t you 
buy a good rifle like mine for instance or 
there’s Lanky and Jack there with Win- 
chesters. That old musket of yours—oh— 
throw it away.” 

“Yes but look here,- you like your gun, I 
like mine, and I’ll get as much game as you 


“All right,”’ said Bob, “‘get a bite to eat and 
come on. We'll see.” 

About two o’clock we (Ed and myself, the 
former wouldn’t go with Bob ) started out. It 
was an ideal afternoon. The tall beeches, 
bared of their leaves, threw long shadows as- 
lant through the woods. Nuthatches ham- 
mered on the towering elms and chicadees 
flew about the smaller maples. Suddenly Ed. 
caught sight of a black streak running over 
the ground in front of us. We ran after it and 
in doing so four more scampered off in dif- 
ferent directions. The one we followed ran up 
a tall butternut tree. We looked the tree over 
carefully but could not locate him. 

a nee the deuce did he go to Jack?’’, said 
“d. 

““He’s up there all right” I replied, as I 
scanned the tree again, looking carefully over 
each bump and knot. ‘‘Here, come here. I 
see him. See that bump up there, no the one 
higher up. Now watch it. See the tail 
blowing.”’ Ed. looked, shading his eyes. 

“No I’m hanged if I can see him. There’s 
no squirrel up there.” 

“No?” I asked. ‘“‘Now watch.” I sent a 
bullet crashing into the bump, the bark chip- 
ped off and out went the squirrel, up and over 
to another tree. Ed followed. This time he 
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did find him, and one shot brought him down. 
Shortly afterwards we saw two more, with Ed 
after one and myself the other. I was just 
putting mine in my game pocket (I got him 
all right ) when I heard Ed calling me lustily. 
I ran over and found that he had only crippled 
his and it had run in a small brush pile. We 
tore this apart, and as the squirrel shot out 
Ed made a smash at him witha club he snatch- ~ 
ed up, but only succeeded in breaking the 
club. The squirrel ran in a hollow log. Ed 
got another stick and poked in one end whilst 
I stood guard at the other, my rifle trained on 
the spot where he would come out. I had not 
long to wait. The rifle cracked but the 
squirrel kept rent on going, and we saw him 
disappear up a lightning struck elm, that was 
broken off about ten feet from the ground. 
Climbing up the stump Ed prodded around 
with a stick. Judging from the squeals, he 
found him, right enough. It was too dark to 
see in the hole, but Ed sticks his arm in and 
drags out—half his brush. 

“Golly,” he grunted, “I can’t reach far 
enough. Wish Lanky were here. ‘“He’s gota 
long arm.’ He made three more fruitless at- 
tempts before I suggested that he take off his 
coat and sweater. He did this, and after much 
grunting and straining he got hold of him and 
out he comes, and was banged on the stump 
before he got a chance to bite. This made 
three, and, although we saw many more, five 
was all we succeeded in bagging. Lanky and 
Bob brought in seven. They, like ourselves, 
were of the opinion that had we had our shot- 
guns, rather than .22 Calibre rifles, the bag 
would have been three times as large. But 
then anyone can bag squirrels with a shotgun, 
for the squirrel has no chance but with a rifle— 
that’s clean sport, and gives you a feeling that 
you have earned your game, rather than 
murdered it. 

After our few dishes were washed up, and 
pipes aglow we huddled around the little stove. 
No one can say that shanty was not well 
ventilated. It didn’t matter much where you 
stood, (except on the bunk side, it was all 
right ) all you had to do was to watch your 
pipe to see which way the wind blew. It was 
some cold night. Outside, the stars, needle 
pointed and keen, bright in the blue above, 
pierced down through the lonely stillness. 
A big owl hooted from a tall elm, sending his. 
weird cry whimpering through the woods. 
The smoke from the stove-pipe seemed to. 
break off sudden, short, and vanish into 
nothing, while all round the timbers cracked 
like little guns beneath the frost kings lash. 
But we were warm in the shanty, that is, in 
spots. 

“And how did the old musket work to-day 
Ed?” asked Lanky, as he put his rifle up after: 
cleaning it. 

‘Fine’ replied Ed, ‘“‘made two clean kills’’. 

I glanced at Ed and then said ‘““That doesn’t 
account for your other one though.” And I 
held the cripple that we nearly lost, up to. 
view. 

“What the dickens happened to that?” 
said Bob. 

‘‘Where’s the rest of the brush?’ asked 
Lanky. And so Ed had to tell of the one that, 
he didn’t kill clean. Lanky shook his head. 

“T know a junk man’’—he started. 


A TERRIFYING EXPERIENCE 


“Aw, nix on it Lanky, you get me sore. I’m 
going to turnin. The gun suits me. Pick on 
something else for a change.” He tumbled 
into his bunk, rolled his blanket around him, 
and muttered something about “darned 
bone-heads, and fellows that thought every 
gun but their own was no good”’, until he was 
silenced by two hightop leather boots, both 
for the left foot, chucked into the bunk to keep 
him company. 

Next day, Ed. and Lanky went off together 
and we saw no more of them until long after 
dark. Bob and myself worked three strips of 
bush that day and got fourteen squirrels, in- 
cluding one grey one. About 7 o’clock we 
heard Lanky yelling to show a light. Bob 
took the acetylene Jamp off the wall and went 
out, and soon Lanky and Edstaggered in, both 
dead tired. They had eleven squirrel. 

‘How did you tear your pants Lanky?”’ 
I asked as | gazed at him, for one leg was 
nearly gone. 

“Wait till I get ’em off,’ replied Lanky, 
“and get warm, I’m nearly froze. 

And so no more was said until Ed was 
wrapped in his blanket, and huddled as close 
to the stove as he could get, with a cup of 
steaming coffee in one hand and chunk of beef 
in the other, with Lanky opposite him. They 
looked like a couple of old time Indians. 

*“Well’’, said Bob at last, “‘Tell us.” 

“Oh yes” said Lanky, “how did I tear my 
pants? Well climbing after a darned squirrel, 
stuck in a forked branch. I didn’t get him. 
Sild down suddenly. He’s up there yet I 
suess. It took all the climb out of me. I hurt 
my hip.” 

“Why didn’t Ed have a go at it?” queried 


ob. 

‘Not much” replied Ed, “after the way 
Lanky tried. But I couldn’t help laughing at 
him. He’s no acrobat. He didn’t come down 
very gracefully and the look on his face when 
he found the ground coming up to meet him. 
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Oh it certainly was funny. Dropped about 
fifteen feet. And the names he called me. 
But he did hurt his hip, and I have sore feet.”’ 
The mention of sore feet recalled to us a pair 
of top boots, both for the left foot, but we held 
our peace. There was silence for some time. 
Ed stretched himself wearily. 

“See the sunset to-night?” he asked. ‘I got 
a picture of it down by the river. Just woods 
and water and clouds, but it’s a peach.” 


The fire had died down and the wind set up 
a mournful howling through the trees. I took 
a peek outside and found the sky as black as 
tar. This I knew meant snow. ‘“‘And if it 
does snow” said Lanky “‘It’s all over for the 
squirrels. Poke some more wood in the stove 
and we'll turn in. Gee, but my hip’s sore.” 
Ten minutes after we dozed off. I awoke 
about midnight. The wind had died down, and 
all was quiet. How long I lay awake I do not 
know, but when I did get to sleep again it was 
to dream of a howling blizzard, with flying 
snow and myself picking black squirrels off a 
tree as fast as I could pump the rifle, and cus- 
sing Lanky because he could not pick them up 
fast enough. 


Lanky, about eight o’clock hollored over for 
someone to put ona fire. Bob, good old scout, 
tumbled out and built one, first informing us 
that it was snowing blue blazes with eight 
inches down already. It snowed all the fol- 
lowing day. 

Lanky covldn’t walk on account of his hip. 
Bob and Ed went out for a while, but came 
back empty handed. 


It was our last day, and not a squirrel was 
seen. However we had a total of thirty-seven, 
and we were well satisfied. Old Higgs came 
with his wagon next morning and hauled us 
down to the box car station where we caught 
the train for home. We had a good time, and 
Ed often refers to two boots for a left foot and 
to Lanky’s ungraceful tumble. 


A TERRIFYING EXPERIENCE 


Aucust WOLF 


Jacob Hansen, Roland Secord and Irwin 
Wisner, residents of West Edmonton, where 
they are employed in the Grand Trunk Pacific 
Railway roundhouse, had a terrifying ex- 
perience in the heart of a dense forest in 
Jasper Park the night of September 10. While 
motoring from Jasper House to Fitzhugh, 
B. C., 250 miles west of Edmonton, the 
automobile broke down and as the chauffeur 
was unable to repair the machine, the men 
pitched camp near the south trail. 

Within an hour after the sun had slipped 
behind the western mountains, the _ trio, 
seated on the grass, heard the long drawn howl 
of a wolf, quickly answered by others. The 
pack drew closer and the three men, headed 
by Hansen, ran to a deserted cabin where 
they made shelter. Fires were lighted and 
the men armed themselves with clubs, in the 
absence of weapons, and passed the night 
watching the wolves trying to break through 
the circle of flames. 


“IT have had numerous hair-raising ex- 
periences during my life-time,’ said Hansen 
when the party returned to Edmonton the 
morning of September 14, “but the night in 
the woods was the most terrifying. 

“We had neither food nor weapons, and 
there with just the protection of the fires, we 
passed the long hours of the night, which 
seemed a year, literally hemmed in by a band 
of half-famished beasts. That luck was with 
us is the only reason we are alive and safe 
to-day. I shall never forget that night. 

“We dared not rest as we had to constantly 
replenish our fires with brush to keep the 
wolves from rushing on us, and it was not until 
4 o’clock the following morning, when dawn 
began to break that the wolves slunk away. I 
can tell you a heartfelt sigh went up from our 
party when, with our auto at last repaired, 
we made our way into Fitzhugh.” 


Where White Fawn Stood 


THE MYSTERY OF WHITE FAWN 


J. A. Moriarty 


the year. All day the snow had whirled 

and blown against our tent. Under the 
flaps the snow had found its way and rivulets 
ran through leaving no spot comfortable. 
The ice had not yet formed in the Little 
Rideau Lake and the cold west wind lashed 
the dark waters into foam and threw the spray 
far on to the shore almost to the front of the 
tent. 

Across a narrow channel from us was Mc- 
Nally’s Point, heavily wooded except near the 
shore where there was a large circular clearing 
sheltered from the west and the north winds— 
an ideal place for an Indian camping place— 
and yet from my early boyhood days I had 
never known an Indian to go near that point. 
Some whites said that it was haunted by a 
murdered Indian and that the Indians feared 
it; others that an Indian had cursed it and 
any Indian who should go near it. 

I thought of all these stories I had heard 
and wondered if any of them were true, as I 
smoked that afternoon in Antoine’s tent on a 
rough skin bed, that had been raised a safe 
distance from the floors, while the old chief— 
the last of the red men along the Rideau— 
pulled his blanket around him and gazed into 
the fire which gave but little warmth to his 
only home. 

“Why do you never camp on the Point!” 
I asked. 

“White Fawn come,” he grunted and then 
was silent. 

“Tell me about White Fawn” I coaxed and 
then waited in’silence hoping he might tell the 
secret of the wonderful old clearing. 


Ee had been the first real wintry day of 


For a long time there was no stir in the tent 
save the rising of the sparks through the roof, 
or the trickling of the water across our muddy 
floor. Who can tell what dreams_flitted 
through the old man’s brain as he sat there in 
the firelight? I had almost forgotten that I 
had asked for a story and was dozing off when 
his low, sad, musical Indian voice aroused me 
and thus he began: 

My father’s brother “Black Cloud’ lived 
on that little mound in the centre of “Stan- 
ton’s Fallow’’ and there his squaw ““The Blue 
Bird” died. Black Cloud was no squaw man 
to cry like white man over the death of his 
squaw, but when her body had been placed 
away in the depths of the swamp, Black Cloud 
returned to his wigwam and all day long his 
tent was closed and no one dared go near him. 
No sound came from the o!d man who was. 
alone with his sorrow. 

The next day some of the tribe who were 
hunting in the swamp near the grave of the 
Blue Bird heard a peculiar sound. Slowly 
they approached the place and were suprised 
to find no traces of the grave of yesterday but 
ma ibe place where it had been was a young girl 
cnud. 

They carried the child back to the village. 

A council was held and it was then decided 
to put the strange papoose at the door of Black: 
Cloud’s wigwam in the hope that the child 
might make the chief forget his sorrow. A 
young maiden carried the child and placed 
it close to the Indian’s dwelling. Soon its 
peculiar cry which the hunters had first heard 
in the swamp attracted the attention of the 
chief and he came and took the child inside. 


THE MYSTERY OF WHITE FAWN 


What happened then no one knew. For a 
long time we anxiously waited but at last 
Black Cloud came out and sent one of the 
women to nurse the child. The Great Chief 
po longer moped in his tent and from that day 
White Fawn was the daughter of Black Cloud. 

She grew up more beautiful, taller and 
whiter than any Indian girl had ever been 
before. She became the pride of the tribe. 
The young Indians loved her much and many 
hunting and fighting feats were done in her 
honor but she looked with eyes of love on 
none. 

Who her parents were no one knew but on 
account of the mysterious Cisappearance of 
the body of the squaw and the almost im- 
possible condition of the swamp it was 
thought that the child had been placed there 
by “East Wind,” the old witch woman who 
had always presided over the swamp. 

At last a day came when the old chief felt 
that he must soon set out for the happy 
hunting grounds and, as it was not well that 
Indian girl should be lonesome in wigwam, 
Black Cloud decided to choose a husband for 
her. None but the son of a chief could hope to 
have White Fawn for his squaw so messages 
were sent to all the tribes whose chiefs’ sons had 
not yet married asking ther. to come and win 
for a bride the beautiful white daughter of 
Black Cloud. 

Four presented themselves on the day ap- 
pointed and it was agreed that by a wrestling 
would the lucky husband be chosen. 


The first to come was Yelping Fox, son of 


old White Eagle the big chief of the Turtle 
tribe who were then living at the Massaguay. 
Great deeds of strength were told of Yelping 
Fox. When but a mere baby he had strang- 
led a young fox. In boyhood he had padcled 
over the falls at Bedford Mills and although 
his canoe had been dashed to pieces on the 
rocks and his arm had been broken, with one 
arm he managed to swim against the current 
and reach shore. His fame as a hunter had 
spread far among the tribes and on the last 
war path twenty scalps had dangled from his 
belt. He was the pride of his tribe who hoped 
for great things when he became their chief. 
Little wonder then that twenty war canoe 
loads came with him that day to see him 
wrestle for the beautiful White Fawn. 


Twenty war canoes also came up the Little 
Rideau that day with the young chief “‘Grey 
Moose” whose people were living then at 
“the Narrows.” In war and in hunting he too 
was famous but in a wrestling match he had 
never found an equal. Young, tall, supple 
and strong he had been able to throw ten 
young braves in one afternoon. Two had died 
as a result of these falls. 


Not because he was a wrestler, nor because 
he was a great hunter or a great warrior and 
not on account of great feats in paddling did 
“The Weasel’, young son of the chief of the 
snake tribe come. In person he was very 
slight and bore no marks of the war path as 
he had been too young when last his tribe were 
on araid. Once he and his father had come to 
the village of Black Cloud and there had seen 
the lovely white Indian maiden and for many 
nights the young Indian had not slept be- 
cause he loved the maiden and feared he could 
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never make her his squaw because on his visit 
she had laughed at his slight figure and boyish 
pretentions. Now that a chance was offered 
he had come to battle against fearful odds to 
win this famous bride. 

Last of the contestants to arrive was 
Sleeping Lizard, the chief of all the tribes to 
the eastward. He had recently lost his squaw 
and wanting another was determined to try 
the hand of White Fawn. He was hated by 
all the chiefs with whom he was acquainted. 
His face was disfigured by a horrible scar, the 
result of a tomahawk blow received in one of 
his raids. Half of his war lock was missing 
having been lost in the same raid. No scalps 
hung from his belt and great chiefs sneered at 
him and called him coward. White Fawn 
shuddered when she saw his ugly visage. 
Black Cloud stormed in fury when he pre- 
sented himself. Wise chiefs however, pointed 
out that this old man would be no match 
against young braves like Grey Moose or the 
Fox and so with many misgivings The Lizard 
was allowed to enter’ the _ contest. 
The affair took place in a large open clearing 
where is now “Stanton’s Fallow’. Around 
three sides of the clearing stood or sat the 
braves of all the tribes who had come to see 
their champions battle for his bride. With them 
mixed in friendly groups were the men of our 
own tribe. On the north side were the women 
and children and with them White Fawn her- 
self. With a face more beautiful than ever 
she smiled on all but no doubt in her heart 
wished for the victory of Yelping Fox, the 
brave and’ powerful looking young chief of the 
Turtles. 

It was agreed that the contestants should 
be matched by lot. Two bouts of best two 
falls in three would be held and after a short 
rest the victors would wrestle a final bout 
for the wonderful prize. The oldest chief 
present was chosen judge and the drawing for 
opponents then took place. The Lizard was 
matched to wrestle Grey Moose in the first 
affray while The Fox and the Weasel would 
try for supremacy in the second. 

To describe how vigorously they battled 
all that long afternoon is now unnecessary. 
Our hopes rose and fell as one favorite or 
another gained an advantage but at length 
Sleeping Lizard threw the Moose so heavily 
that he could not rise again and The Weasel 
fighting with a strength more than human 
seized the Fox round the waist raised him high 
above his head and with a sickening thud 
brought him to ground. Braves gathered 
round and tenderly carried the stricken 
warrior away. That night many maidens 
wailed before his wigwam for the hero of 
many raids had been sent ingloriously to the 
Happy Hunting Grounds by a mere boy. 

So long had the four contestants struggled 
for victory in these preliminary bouts that 
night was falling when Yelping Fox was 
carried away and it was decided that The 
Lizard and The Weasel would rest until after 
moon rise which would be about nine o’clock 
and the lucky winner would then be decided. 
The warriors of our tribe went about with 
disappointment written on their faces for 
whichever won now it would bring no honor 
to the tribe. White Fawn world be the 
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squaw of an old man or a boy, a coward or an 
untried warrior. Black Cloud surly and sick 
at heart withdrew to his tent. 

White Fawn escaped from the maidens and 
ran away into the forest where she could weep 
and think over the cruel fate in store for her. 
She walked far into the woods and came to the 
shore of the lake where she sat down and with 
her face buried in her hands thought of all 
that had occurred. 

She was awakened from her reverie by the 
faint sweep of a paddle and on looking up 
noticed that the moon was rising out of the 
lake and down its shining track was coming a 
canoe. As it drew near she saw that the canoe 
was neater and decorated with more glittering 
ornaments than anything she had ever seen 
before and she also realized that the paddler 
whoever he was seemed to handle the canoe 
with more grace and agility than even the 
best of her tribe. When about one hundred 
feet from the shore the canoeist stood up as if 
looking for a landing place and then looked 
back over the track he had been following. 
She saw hisface for the first time. and she 
thought it the strongest and noblest she had 
ever seen. His features showed him to be a 
great chief, the many scalps at his belt a 
great warrior and the strong muscular body 
proclaimed him everything an Indian should 
be. She regretted that he had not come 
sooner. Here-was the man she could have loy- 
ed and married but it was too late. The moon 
was now high in the heavens and the tribe had 
no doubt before this declared her the promis- 
ed squaw of an old man or a boy. 

The man in the canoe turned and saw her 
standing in the moonlight and a smile lighted 
up his strong face. A light “that never yet was 
seen, the like on land or sea’? came into his 
eyes but the Irdian maiden understood its 
meaning. With a couple of sweeps of his 
paddle the canoe was brought to shore and 
the warrior jumped out and saluted her. 

Scarcely had he spoken when an old 
woman came before them and before either 
could speak again she said: 

““T am the witch of this swamp, East Wind, 
the mother of White Fawn. I had hoped to 
bring this warrior “The Beaver’’, here soorer 
but my old enemy and sister, The Storm 
Woman, prevented it until to-night and now 
Waite Fawn must marry the Lizard as he has 
won the wrestling match and is demanding 
his bride from Black Cloud. You must go 
back to your tribe and be to-night proclaimed 
the promised squaw of The Lizard. 

“No,” said the Beaver, “I have found my 
squaw, the White Fawn, and nothing now will 
ever part us.’’ He looked so brave in his 
anger that White Fawn loved him more than 
ever. 

“We can jump into my canoe and away. 
In five minutes no brave in the tribe of the 
Lizard can possibly overtake. me.” 

The old witch woman only smiled as she 
said, ““The word of Black Cloud has been 
given and must not be broken or the braves 


of the Lizard would come and destroy all the . 


people and the village of Black Cloud. But 


I have thought of a way out.” 
You can go now and ask Black Cloud for 
the hand of his daughter and also ask The 
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Lizard to give up his claim to his bride. Chal- 
lenge him to a wrestling or shooting contest. 
If he refuses you must both follow closely the 
directions I am about to give. 

“On a week from this morning the marriage 
of White Fawn and The Lizard is to take place. 
On the night before White Fawn must crush 
two drops of juice from two red oak leaves and 
two drops from two white pine needles. Crush 
the juice from one large thimbleberry, mix 
the three pieces and drink. Next morning 
on awakening she will find herself changed 
into a pure white deer. - 

_ The Beaver must as soon after this as pos- 
sible plant the seeds of six of the crocus 
berries which I will give him in the circular 
opering on the first point on the little lake in 
the West and when the plant grows up and 
flowers the white deer will eat the plant and 
be changed back to the beautiful maiden she 
is to-day. In the meantime the Lizard will 
be killed in a quarrel and you will be happy 
for all time. If yov fail to carry out every one 
ol these instructions exactly as I have told you 
nothing but unhappiness will result as I have 
no further means to help you and the Pine 
Tree witch who has greater powers than I is 
helping the Lizard, so be careful.” 

The old woman disappeared in the forest 
and after thinking the matter over for a short 
time the beautiful maider and the brave 
warrior went to the village where there was 
great excitement over the prolonged absence 
of the White Fawn. 

The old woman’s instructions were followed. 
Black Cloud consented to the Beaver’s re- 
quest but the Lizard laughed in derision and 
his warriors nearly killed The Beaver before 
he was persuaded to leave the camp. 

Great preparations were made for the 
wedding. Some felt sorry for White Fawn 
but wondered at her happy face. She herself 
kept the secret well, mixed and drank the 
witch’s strange concoction and went to bed 
quite happy. 

Next morning a white deer ran through the 
camp and disappeared in the woods to the 
West. Creeping Lizard came for his bride but 
the wigwam was empty. White Fawn could 
not be found. The Lizard’s rage was terrible 
but he was convinced that Black Cloud did 
not know any more about the strange dis- 
appearance than he did himself so with the 
cunring of a sleeping Lizard he determined to 
watch for the Beaver feeling that he was in 
some way responsible. 


About a month later the Beaver came across 
the portage between the two lakes (now the 
Rideau canal cut at Newbow ) and putting his 
canoe in the water paddled quickly towards 
yonder circular clearing. When he was within 
a few feet of the shore an arrow glistened in 
the moonlight and lodged in his chest. With- 
out a word he toppled from his canoe and 
fell into the water in which he sank to rise 
no more. The Lizard had watched but too 
well and prevented for all time the instruc- 
tions of East Wind being carried out. 


No Indian has camped on the point since, 
for White Fawn might come again in search 
of the sacred crocus flowers and it is not well 
to see the look in the sad eyes of White Fawn 
when she does not find them. 


BRANDON AMATEUR FIELD TRIALS 


W. E. WILLIAMS 


HE second annual field trials of the 
df above Association took place on Monday 

31st, August, 1914, on the ideal Douglas 
Grounds, when some fifty or sixty Sportsmen 
journeyed in autos and rigs from Brandon, 
starting from the Hotel Brandon, the Club’s 
head-quarters at 5.30 a.m. Great disappoint- 
ment was felt at the non-appearance of the 
Winnipeg Contingent, Messrs. Moncrieff, 
Locke, Fred Scott, Ed. Bissett, Douglas 
McKay and Vic. Kobbold, but that good 
sportsman, Art. Brown, with his dog 
“Chance’’, winner of Winnipeg and Brandon 
last year’s Derby Stakes, arrived, and handled 
Mr. J. Armitage’s “The Countess”. The war 
has so affected functions of this class by 
volunteers rallying to the colors, and finances 
being strained for Patriotic purposes that 
everyone put on his best smile and laid himself 
out to make the best of it, and make the day 
as enjoyable under the circumstances as_ poss- 
ible. There was somethiing missing, however. 
The Winnipeg boys undoubtedly enjoyed last 
year’s trials very much and spoke so highly of 
the grounds that the Brandon Sportsmen had 
laid themselves out to try and give the visitors 
an even better time and the stalwarts above 
mentioned were badlv missed. However some 
more dogs arrived in the early morning in 
charge of Mr. Brooks, a very capable pro- 
fessional handler, amorgst them being Dr. 
C. E. Johnson’s “‘Ch. Yomas Tonti.”’ a great 
bench winner, Douglas McKay’s “Don 
Quixote’, and Frank Penwarden’s ‘Trixie’, 
three pointers. In fairness to these dogs, 
Brooks, being a professional, was barred from 
handling, and I am sorry his charge did not 
do him justice. The thanks of the Associa- 
tion must be given these Sportsmen for send- 
ing along these entries, although unable to at- 
tend themselves. The Judge Mr. Geo. H. 
Wall, of Winnipeg, who arrived on Sunday 
afternoon, limping badly, owing to a severe 
sprain of the ankle, deserves much thanks for 
nis pluck and punctuality. Having promised to 
act he would not disappoint although he only 
got out of bed on Saturday. His decisions 
were well received by all, and Mr. Wall’s 
judgment at future trials will undoubtedly be 
coveted. 

We were very pleased to see our old friend 
Mr. Richard Bangham, last year’s judge, 
amongst the bunch, Mr. Bangham, seems to 
be one of the boys in Brandon, and I know he 
has a warm corner in his big heart for the 

retty little “Wheat City”. He will be great- 
y missed by his many friends on his departure, 
but I think his mouth watered a little when he 
saw the Prairie Chicken and made him decide 
to remain for a little shooting. Thanks must 
be given to Mr. Robt. Lane, and Mr. W. 
Crozier, for providing the luncheon, and Mr. 
Schwartz, for his accustomed forethoyght 
with a litile of the “O Be Joyful” stuff sahceli 
was much appreciated. Dr. Coxe was the 
Field Marshall, and brought his contingent to 
a halt at the camping grounds at 12.30 when 


man and beast did themselves justice to the 
provender. The saddle horses having been 
sent out the night before were in good shape 
for the heavy-weights in the middle of the day, 
and it did one good to see Peter Powell, Mine 
Host of the Hotel Brandon, mounted on his 
charger looking like one of those Stocky Bel- 
gian Officers, heading his good dog “‘Rod” to 
the fray. Whether this exalted position of his 
Master affected “‘Rod”’ or not it is hard to say, 
but “Rod” was evidently tickled right to the 
tip of his tail as he flushed birds galore and 
made his running mate, by the way his 
ae mother, feel like licking the paint off 
im. 

The weather was all that could be desired, 
the severe thunderstorm of the night before 
gave to the goodly church-folk much discom- 
fort, but to the sportsmen who congregated at 
headquarters sitting in the rotunda of the 
Hotel in the dark, owing to the severe light- 
ning putting the lights out of business, it was 
a blessing in disguise and made excellent scent. 
With a nice South-west wind blowing and 
plenty of birds, every dog had his chance of 
proving his worth. I cannot speak too highly 
of the winners of each stake in the Derby. 
Brandon dogs came out well, “Brandon Gipsy 
Queen” leading by a bare margin, “Miss 
Winnipeg’”’ was second and “Rod’’ third. 
The two first are bitches of good promise, the 
first owned and handled by Joe Hall of Hockey 
Fame, the second owned and handled by Jack 
Hawson, the energetic Secretary of the Trials. 
Jack has done much for field trial dogs and 
gun dogs in this district and deserves great 
praise for his untiring efforts to encourage 
class dogs in this City, and ir promoting these 
trials. He was the owner and breeder of 
““Hawson’s Nellie’ before presenting her to 
Mr. Ted Rowe, a wonderful little bitch of the 
“Llewellyn Type, the mother of numerous 
classy youngsters as the entry breeding will 
show. Both he and Mr. Hall handled their 
dogs in workman-like fashion. 

In the ‘“‘All Age” “‘The Countess” stood out 
supreme, her backing, ranging, and bird work 
being first class. I think she made points as 
pretty as I have ever seen, and undoubtedly 
under her trainer Mr. Wyllie, would give the 
best a run for their money. ‘“‘Chance’” the 
second dog is also a good one, a great hunter 
and ranger, but has not the style and finish of 
“Countess”. He is staunch on birds, but I 
did not like his galloping as well as the little 
bitch, another ‘“‘Llewellyn’’. Being a Welsh- 
man myself and knowing the originator of this 
breed, I may be a little partial to the strain, 
but I was not the Judge, and I can only coin- 
cide with his judgemnt. Hawson’s “Nellie’’ is 
seven or eight years old and has had several 
litters, but is a great little bitch to hunt, she 
has been used for a gun dog, and more ot a pet 
than is good for her work, but “‘there’s life in 
the old dog yet” and she is a good one. 

Mr. Arthur Brown, Winnipeg, offered the 
Association a Championship Cup for dogs. 
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who were winners at this meeting to compete 
for, if time allowed, and as birds were plentiful 
in a great country, the all age soon came to a 
finish, and the Executive decided to call this a 
Sweepstake Cup for winners at any reorgani- 
zed trial. In view of the Championship of 
Western Canada being run at the Winnipeg 
trials with the sanction of the donor, the judge 
lined up “Gypsy Queen” and“Countess” the 
latter winning the heat with something to 
spare. ‘‘Chance’” the second dog down with 
“Sport” a useful old pointer, seemed to get 
flurried in this heat and lost his opportunity 
owing, I think, to birds being so plentiful and 
getting up in all directions. He wanted careful 
handling. ‘Miss Winnipeg” the only other of 
note in this trial acquitted herself in first class 
style running by herself. Her bird work was 
perfect and with a little more range it would 
have been a close thing between her and 
‘*“Countess”’ for first place. 

This ended the trials which proved to be an 
excellent day’s sport for all, and were much 
enjoyed. To close the day on arriving In 
Brandon the President called a meeting at 
head-quarters for the presentation of the Cups 
and Medals. After the several larders had 
been attacked and everyone keyed up to con- 
cert pitch, the pesentations having been made, 
Mr. Schwartz, the worthy President, asked 
the Judge to say a few words. He gavesome 
very useful information to the younger hand- 
lers, as also did Mr. Brooks, the professional 
handler. Mr. Bangham, of Windsor, our 
friend “Dick” also spoke in feeling terms on 
his departure from his many friends in Bran- 
don, and hoped he would be spared to again 
attend another year and also participate in a 
little shooting. Mr. T. M. Perceival, the 
veteran Pointer man spoke in appreciation of 
the Judge’s good work and the satisfaction 
given to all, and moved a hearty vote of 
thanks to Mr. Wall, which was seconded by 
Mr. J.T. Hawson. Mr. Wall, briefly returned 
ute aks, bringing a most enjoyable day to a 
close. 


DERBY STAKES 
Cup presented by Hon. G. R. Coldwell, 
Minister of Education to be won two years in 
succession by same owner. Ist Gold, 2nd 
Silver, and Bronze Medals 3rd. 


ENTRIES 
Don Elmo.—White and Black, Setter Dog, 
Sire Ch. Winnipeg, Dam, Hawsons 
Nellie, Owner and Handler, J. Hall, 
Brandon. 


Brandon Gypsy Queen.—White, Black and 
Tan, Setter Bitch. Sire Ken, Dam, 
Miltons Ruby M., Owner and Handler J. 
Hall, Brandon. 

Miss Winnipeg.—White and Black Setter 
Bitch. Sire Ch. Winnipeg. Dam, Haw- 
sons Nellie, Owner and Handler, J. T. 
Hawson. Brandon. 

Tiny IJ.—White, Black and Tan _ Setter 
Bitch, Sire Gleams Spike Whitestone, 
Dam, Tiny, Owner and Handler, Dr. 
Coxe, Brandon. 

Miss Mischief.—White and Black Ticked 
Setter Bitch, Sire Ch. Winnipeg, Dam, 
Hawsons Nellie, Owner and Handler, W. 
Schwartz, Brandon. 
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Don Quixote.—White and Liver Pointer Dog, 
Sire Quixote Cash, Owner and Handler, 
Douglas McKay, Winnipeg. Handler, 
J. Hall. 

Gleam.—White and Orange Setter Dog, Sire 
Gleams Count Whitestone, Dam, 
Countess May Cam, Owner J. Kennedy. 
Brandon. Handler, R. Lane. 

Rod.—White and Black Setter Dot. Sire Ch. 
Winnipeg, Dam, Hawsons Nellie, Owner 


Peter Powell, Brandon. Handler, J. 
Hawson. 
Derby Draw 
Rod. Vi Gleam. 
Don Elmo. V. Miss Winnipeg. 
Miss Mischief. V. Tiny II. 


Don Quixote. V. 


Rod. Slipped 7 o’clock Gleam 
_ Gleam cast off in good style, Rod now rang- 
ing well came on a covey, made his point, birds 
got up, Rod unsteady, Rod flushed a covey 
shortly afterwards, still unsteady, Gleam 
pointed Lark, Rod handled scent excellently; 
both rather puppyish, dogs taken up at 7.30 
Don Elmo. 7.30 Miss Winnipeg 
Miss Winnipeg ranging better than Don, 
Jack got up, Don inclined to chase, but well 
pulled up by handler, Don flushed two birds, 
Winnipeg unsteady, but coming again pointed 
a single bird, steady to wing, Don flushed 
another large covey, unsteady, Winnipeg’s 
ranging was good in this heat. Dogs taken up 
Bit 7 45)9% 
Miss Mischief 8.05 Tiny 
Both dogs ranging well, hard to find birds, 
dogs held up rough country, no birds. Going 
on again, Miss Mischief ranged best, but I 
liked Tiny’s style also, two promising puppies. 
Mischief carries her head too low, but very 
fast. Dogs taken up 8.30. 
Don Quixote 8.33 Brandon Gypsy Queen 
Queen pointed single bird, steady to wing, 
Don made long cast here, but was handicap- 
ped having strange handler and coming in did 
not do himself justice. Queen made point on 
single bird, steady to wing, birds scarce, 
Queen ranging finely. Dogs taken up 9 
o'clock. 


Brandon Gypsy Queen. 


2nd. Series 
Brandon Gipsy Queen 8.40 Miss Winnipeg 
Miss Winnipeg got away to fast cast, 
Queen pointed, steady to wing, Miss Winnipeg 
backed nicely, but a little unsteady, two very 
classy puppies going great guns, Queen pointed 
birds in scrub, steady to wing, these are two 
stylish young bitches and very hard to choose 
between, but I think Queen who is the older 
and most experienced rightly and deservedly 
got the decision. 
Result 
1st.—Brandon Gipsy Queen. 
2nd.—Miss Winnipeg. 
3rd.—Rod. 


All Age Stakes Cup presented by Hilton 
Me Gregor Esq. and Dr. Coxe to be won two 
years in succession by same owner. Ist Gold, 
2nd Silver, and 3rd Bronze Medals. 

All Age Entries 
The Countess.— White Black and Tan Setter 
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‘Bitch, Sire Gleams Count Whitestone, 
Dam Lady Whaler, Owner J. Armitage, 
Winnipeg, Handler A. H. Brown. 

Chance.—White and Lemon Setter, Dog, 
Breeding unknown, Owner ard Handler, 
A. H. Brown, Winnipeg. 

Sport.—White and Black Pointer Dog, Sire 
Tupper, Dam Belle, Owner and Handler 
T. M. Percival, Brandon. 

May Gleam.— White, Black and Tan Setter 
Bitch, Sire Gleams Count Whitestone, 
Dam Hawsons Nellie, Owner and Hand- 
ler, J. T. Hawson, Brandon. 

Hawsons Nellie.—-White and Black Setter 
Bitch, Sire Brandon Chief, Dam, Fanny. 


Bishop. Owner and Handler E. J. Rowe, 
Brandon. 
Red Wing.—Red Irish Setter Bitch. Breed- 


ing unknown. Owner Bert Gratton, 
Handler J. T. Hawson, Brandon. 

Trix.—White and Liver Pointer Bitch. Breed- 
ing unknown, Owner and Handler, W. 
Schwartz, Brandon. 

Yumas Tonti.— White and Liver Pointer Dog, 
Sire Ch. Beppo B, Dam Cb. Yuma, 
Owner Dr. C. E. Johnson, Winnipeg, 
Handler J. Hall. 

Trixie —White and Liver Pointer Bitch. 
Breeding unknown, Owner Frank Pen- 
warden, Winnipeg, Handler J. Hall. 

Lane’s Topsy Whitestone.—White, Black and 
Ticked Setter Bitch, Owner and Hand- 
ler Robt. Lane, Brandon, Sire Gleams 
Count Whitestone, Dam, Hawsons Nel- 


lie. 

Gleams Spike Whitestone.— White and Black 
Setter Dog, Owner H. McGregor, Hand- 
ler R. Lane. 

Sire Gleams Count Whitestone, Dam Haw- 
sons Nellie. 

Corness Bill—Blue Belton and Tan Setter 
Dog, Sire, O. Haras Monty. Dam, Haw- 
sons Flora, Owner and Handler L. E. 
Corness, Brandon. 

Grouse.—White and Lemon Setter Dog, Sire 
Hawsons Bitch, Dam, Belle. Owner and 
Handler W. Crozier, Brandon. 

All Age Draw 


The Countess V Lanes Topsy Whitestone 


Gleams Spike Whitestone V Grouse 

Hawsons Nellie V ; Trixie 

Sport V May Gleams 

Red Wing V Chance 

Trix V Youmas Tonti 
Corness Bill a bye. 

Countess Lanes Topsy Whitestone 


Slipped 9.15 a.m. 

Countess pointed Lark, but cutting out her 
ground in faultless fashion, no birds found, 
Countess made several points on new scent, 
both dogs classy rangers, dogs taken up at 


9.45. 
Grouse 10.50 Gleams Spike Whitestone 


Grouse came to point on single birds in 
scrub, both dogs pointed single birds in same 
scrub, Grouse flushed covey down wind, but 
steady to wing, Spike ranging well, Grouse a 
good gun dog. Dogs taken up 11.05. 
Hawsons Neilie 11.10 Trixie 

Nellie casting off nicely ran into covey down 
wind, little unsteady but worked her ground 
out in stylish fashion, a great little hunter, few 
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birds found, Trixie another unfortunate hav- 
ing a strange handler. Dogs taken up 11.40. 
May Gieam 1.45 Sport 

Sport pointed chicken in scrub, steady to 
wing, May ranging nicely but not her usual 
form, no more birds found, Dogs taken up at 
PES! 


Adjournment for Luncbeon. 


Red Wing 1.25 p.m. Chance 
Chance pointed on covey after long cast, 
steady to wing, be made a classy long cast here 
but no birds found. Red Wing doing nothing, 
only one dog in it. Dogs taken up at 1.50. 
Yumas Tonti 2.05 Trix 
Trix casting nicely, Tonti tailed, Trix found 
birds, made a nice point steady to wing, going 
on Trix pointed a single bird in bluff, steady to 
wing, Tonti doing nothing but strange hand- 
ling will account for this to a certain extent. 
Trix worked her ground out nicely and showed 
much class. Dogs taken up at 2.30. 
Corness Bill 2200 ; 
Bill running alone pointed a single bird, 
steady to wing, slow ranger inclined to potter, 
found several singles in scrub, unsteady, 
chased. Taken up at 3 o’clock. 
Second Series 
The Countess 3.10 Hawsons Nellie 
Nellie pointed 3 birds and Countess backed 
beautifully, this was the prettiest work of the 
day, going on again Countess pointed a single, 
steady to wing, a very classy heat, the per- 
formance of this bitch was very stylish, Nellie 
for an old bitch and mother of several of the 
entrants put up quite an argument and is a 
rare little worker, this bitch’s work was high- 
ly commended last year. Dogs takea up 3.30. 
Chance 3.45 Sport 
Chance pointed single bird, steady to wing, 
going on pointed 3 more birds steady to wing, 
Chance flushed 2 birds up wind, a bad mistake, 
but steady to wing, Sport backed then 3 birds 
steady to wing, his ranging not as good as 
Chance. Dogs taken up 4.05. 
May Gleam 4.10 aiirix 
Trix pointed single bird, May flushed, May 
pointed, steady to wing Trix backed, Trix 
pointed, birds got up, Trix not too steady, May 
not doing herself justice owing to over training 
during hot weather, otherwise a very classy 


Owner and Handler, 


Brandon ‘‘Gipsy Queen,” 
Joe Hall; Winner of Derby Cup 
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bitch. Trix a very useful gun dog. Dogs 
taken up at 4.30. 
Result 
1Jst.—The Countess. 
2nd.—Chance. 
3rd.—Hawsons Nellie. 


Sweepstake Cup Presented by A. H. Brown, 
Esq., for winners at any recognized trials, to 
be won outright. 

Branden Gipsy Queen 4.50 The Countess 

Casting off, no birds found, dogs taken up 
5.05, and put down again on more likely 
ground at 5.20. Queen pointed, Countess 
coming up flushed, making Queen unsteady 
who chased, birds getting up in all directions 
made young bitch unsteady, going on again 
Countess pointed single, steady to wing, 
ranging of both dogs excellent. Dogs taker up 
at onooe 
Chance 5.37 Sport 

Sport pointed, birds getting up wild, coming 
to another point, steady to wing, and yet again 
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pointed covey, Chance backed nicely, he how- 
ever made some bad mistakes in this trial, 
Chance flushed a covey but steady to wing, 
Sport pointed covey, staunch, but limited 
range. Dogs taken up 6.05. 


Rod 6.19 |Hawsons Nellie 
Nellie cast off in good shape, Rod taking 
some time in getting away owing to his hand- 
ler being mounted, Nellie pointed, steady to 
wing, Rod running in flushed, and made 
several mistakes, good on scent. Dogs taken 
up at 6.30. 
Miss Winnipeg 
Running alone cast off beautifully with 
speed and rare action she came to stylish point 
on single bird, steady to wing, ranging nicely 
came to point on another single, steady to 
wing, this bitch is a very classy pup and should 
be heard from again, with a little more.range 
might easily have been first on her bird work. 
Winner.—The Countess. 
‘Runner up.—Miss Winnipeg. 


TWO MOOSE HUNTERS 
IN SASKATCHEWAN WOODS 


H. D. JoHNSON 


OUBTLESS the majority of Rod and 
Gun’s readers have heard of Prince 
Albert, Sask., which is located on the 

river of that name and is some two hundred 
and fifty miles north of Regina. Prince 
Alvert is the outfitting point of many mighty 
hunters, also trappers, freighters and pro- 
spectors, who take to the woods north and 
east of Prince Albert, which are literally alive 
with ail kinds of wild animals, especially rab- 
bits. During the hunting season there is 
usually a hunter for each wild animal. While 
the four footed creature roams the wild-wood 
with his every day clothes on the mighty 
hunter is required by law to clothe himself in a 
suite of white. He must also wear a white cap 
and those on whom fortune has smiled stick a 
white feather into their caps. 

The writer and his chum, the latter being 
known as P. V., both being kids, not more than 
five years past the half century mark, left Prince 
Albert on November 13th, 1913, fully armed 
and equipped for anything that runs wild in 
the woods. 

We had previous to this date been loading 
our wagons with everything necessary for 
ourselves and our best horses, which like the 
writer and his chum, had been there before 
many atime. While trying to make our es- 
cape from the city by way of the east gate we 
were held up several times as we were quite 
suspicious characters. One man wanted to 
know if we had our hunting license, also if 
we had stopped at the brewery; this however 
we claimed we were not guilty of. And later 
on we were handed a message which read as 


follows: ‘‘When tracking Squaws (sometimes 
called female Indians) put toes in their heel 
tracks.” 

Now it was necessary for us to pass through 
several Indian reservations on the sixty miles 
of trail which we had decided on but kids like 
us would shun all Indians’ tracks. Our first 
stop after leaving the city was at Round 
Plain Indian reservation for dinner. This is 
the remainder of the tribe of Sioux Indians 
which after doing business with one Custer, 
several years ago, left for Canada with Uncle 
Sam’s soldiers only a few jumps behind them. 
Some say Canada was good to them. 

The first night out our camp was near a 
beautiful lake about thirty miles from town 
and about the same distance from our moose 
which we expected to kill later on. That night 
was beautiful and while we did not sleep much 
we did enjoy the ‘music on the Lake’ made 
by the Cree Indian dogs and wolves holding a 
convention and dance thereon. 

I say Cree Indian dogs, for when daylight 
came we found we had made our camp near 
an Indian camp, which had we known we 
should have gone farther on before camping. 

The second day we only stopped sixty 
minutes for dinner as we wanted to reach our 
hunting camp before dark. 

Allhunters have their disappointments and so 
it was with us, for on nearing our old hunting 
grounds we found that fire had been over the 
country and that which had been good green 
timber the year before was now black and ly- 
ing on the ground and our log hunting shack had 
gone up in smoke. The writer and P. V.-held 
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-a consultation as to whether we should‘ go 
on” or camp for-the night and as camp re- 
ceived the majority vote we pitched our tent 
and also the horses’ tent as best we could in the 
dark, for it was eight o’clock before we reached 
our old camp ground. 

Two hours later we had a good warm supper 
consisting of baked potatoes, fried rabbit, hot 
biscuit buttered on both sides, and coffee. 
After partaking of same we outlined our 
campaign off north as follows: The writer 
was to get up first in the morning, get the 
breakfast (after making a fire in the cook- 
stove, ) cut all necessary wood, bring water to 
the camp, take care of the horses, giving them 

lenty of hay, water, oats and good warm 
edding. 

P. V. was to get dinner and supper, make the 
beds, and wash the dishes at least once each 
week but the writer is inclined to think he 
skipped one week. After entering all of the 
above on our log-book we went to our soft bed 
on the ground and slept the sleep of the young 
and innocent. We were up early looking for 
daylight to come and when it did come two 
kids were sad and down hearted. After we had 
had a warm breakfast and had put on our 
white suits we looked the country over but 
saw few signs of large game. 

That night we decided to move to another 
place but when morring came we heard 
several shots to the north of us—which told 
us there were others in the game. 

We spent that day without seeing any- 
thing except hunters to the number of fifteen. 
They too appeared to be somewhat dis- 
couraged. The next morning we were up early 
as we had planned to pack the wagon with all our 
equipment for this was to be moving day. 
After going about seven miles up jumped a 
large buck close to the road, but we had no 
time to do any shooting as he seemed to have 
business elsewhere. We located our camp near 
to where we had seen the buck, in a nice bunch 
of green timber, from which with our field 
glass we could look over the burned country. 
But our inspection did not show us anything 
larger than a rabbit. We hunted four more 
days without success and that night every- 
thing seemed out of joint. Both horses re- 
fused to eat their oats and one even went so 
far as to kick at me. 

P. V. asked for pain killer from my strong 
box, but as he had not stained his white suit 
with blood I could not conscientiously give 
him any. 

The eighth morning was dark, with frost on 
the trees, and as there was no snow and the 
ground was frozen it was impossible to walk 
without making a noise. After being out all 
day without any dinner the writer returned to 
camp early. 

P. V. returned about dark and reported 
seeing two deer on the run and giving one a 
shot without success. 


The ninth day we were out early knowing 
the early bird is the bird that gets fooled 
sometimes. The writer walked about three 
miles from camp going along as quietly as 
possible. When passing over a small hill I 
caught sight of a noble buck standing full 
broad-side. Raising my rifle I glanced over 
the sights and as I did so, a faint suspicion 
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came to me that ail was not right, but it was 
too late, as a sharp report and a slight recoil 
on my shoulder told me I had done the deed. 
Again looking I saw the same deer in the same 
place and taking my field glass I saw a good 
imitation of a deer erected by some funny fel- 
low who I presume was not far away and saw 
me shoot. That evening when P. V. returned 
he also did business with that same deer. I 
presume I should have extended my right 
hand and said “here is another” but I kept 
that secret to myself. 

That night as we made ready for bed the 
writer declared there would be “blood to- 
morrow.” 

The tenth day was quite clear and I was 
away long before daylight having first as- 
sured P. V. that I would bring him some liver 
and heart for supper. Walking through the 
woods five miles before daylight gives a kid an 
appetite and when the sun was showing up, 
the writer ate a small lunch then moving care- 
fully along for nearly a mile I suddenly saw 
the white tail of a buck dash through the 
brush, but only for an instant. I carefully 
noted the direction taken knowing he would 
run about a mile and then stop on some hill 
and there await my coming. After waiting a 
few minutes I made a circuit and then came 
back on him as near as I could hoping to see 
him looking back for me. I did see him but 
he was not standing but making through the 
timber to my left in good long gallops. A 
beautiful sight he was, the largest deer I had 
ever seen running. In fact I almost forgot to 
shoot so interested was I in the picture he 
made. 

Coming to myself I gave him four shots as 
quickly as I could at a distance of about two 
hundred yards. I could not see him but I 
knew I had hit him hard. Going to the place 
I last saw him I soon found him down and out. 
And “believe me” I never saw as fine a deer as 
he was. He had fourteen points on his horns 
and later on I found his weight to be 281 
pounds dressed. Removing the hide at once 
I saw three shots had hit him. And as I 
looked at him I thought if we could only keep 
such wild animals for our children’s children 
but I am afraid we cannot. We are too fond 
of killing them ourselves. Looking at my map 
and compass I blazed a trail for some two miles 
so that I could return and find him. Reaching 
camp I met P. V. and showed him the blood 
stains on my white suit, also the liver and 
heart. That night we were more cheerful than 
we had been for some time and we had better 
hopes of our future success. 


The eleventh day we hunted as usual. P. 
V. saw two deer at long distance but failed to 
bring home the liver. The writer returned to 
camp quite early and gave the horses a drink 
also some hay and oats. As the sun was just 
going out of sight I took down a .44 calibre 
shot-gun with which to kill a few rabbits. 
After going about one hundred yards from 
camp I was about to cross a small opening 
covered with tall grass and willows when as I 
looked I got a glimpse of a large pair of horns. 
Then a moose rose from the grass and as he 
turned and looked at me I exclaimed: “My 
kingdom for a Kodak and another for my 
rifle.’ A moose nearly always stops about 
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twenty seconds when aroused from his bed 
but I believe this one stopped at least thirty 
seconds. Then he showed me a fat pair of 
hams and lost no time in getting away. 

I went back to camp and as I did so some- 
thing seemed to say: “No man is a fool 
always; every man is sometimes a fool.” 

When P. V. returned he knew something 
was on my mind but I never enlightened him 
as to “‘the moose that got away.” 

The twelfth day did not pass without some 
sport and a little more blood this time for both 
me and my chum. ; 

The writer had several shots early in the 
morning at a bunch of running wolves and as 
some say “‘the devil takes the hind one”’ it was 
I who killed the hind-one and if he had been 
four inches shorter he would have been run- 
ning yet. I think when shooting at running 
animals hunters do not shoot as far ahead as 
ue should especially if the animal is running 

ast. 

P. V’s face when he returned to camp was 
embellished with his sweetest smile and he 
asked for the cork-screw as he was weary and 
must have some of the pain-killer, which we 
had been keeping for sickness or in case some 
mad rabbit should bite us. I saw he was going 
fast so at once pulled the cork and held the 
bottle to his face. After a pint or more had 
escaped he was much better and as he lay down 
on our soft bed and looked at me sorrowfully 
his chin began to quiver and the tears began 
running down his cheeks. I took him by the 
hand and said “Do tell me what the matter 


Then words came to his relief and he said 
“*K illed moose Wah, big Indian me, one shot.’ 
And later on he explained that he had met a 
moose head-on, almost a collision, but the 
moose taking the side track, he had given him 
a shot in the neck and he was our meat. 

The morning of the thirteenth day we went 
out together some four miles to a bunch of 
green timber that had escaped the fire. P. V. 
took the west side and the writer the east side. 
We were about one half mile apart and had not 
gone more than a mile wnen the writer heard 
a moose running to the east. By the way his 
horns hit the trees he was “going some”’ in the 
direction of where the fire had done its work. 
The writer made a run in the same direction 
and came under the wire third. As I saw two 
moose far ahead of me, I opened fire at once as 
best I could as all three of us kept up the run, 

I think we were in the race at least ten 
minutes and during this period shot fourteen 
times and now both moose were gone from my 
view. 


I ascended a windfall and talk about, per- 
spiration! Why even my rifle was hot as well 
as being empty. After feeding my rifle and 
resting a few minutes I went in search of what 
I had been shooting at and after much looking 
I found one moose bleeding from four wounds 
and still kicking. I gave him a shot in the 
head and then used my rifle in the same old 
way. 

I then looked for the other moose but I was 
unable to locate him although | found his 
trail of blood and followed him until nearly 
dark. Then going to camp I found P. V. with 
supper waiting. After giving him all the par- 


ticulars we decided to look for the wounded 
moose next morning. 


The fourteenth day we were out early as. 


usual and trailed the moose until noon then 
decided to give himup. As I had left the other 
moose as he fell, atter bleeding him, we went 
to him and removed the hidé. While he was 
not large he was as fat a moose as I have ever 
seen and had as poor a set of horns. 

The fifteenth day we spent in bringing in 
our moose and the big deer, with our horses, 
and although luck seemed to be against us the 
first few days of our outing we could now con- 
gratulate ourselves that things do come to 
those that wait—though usually one has to 
hustle and shoot to get them. 

The next morning we broke camp and were 
on the road at day-light and the second day at 
5.30 p.m. reached Prince Albert. That even- 
ing one of the local papers announced that P. 
V. and H. D. T. had returned with two fine 
moose and a big jumping deer. Thus ended 
our trip after moose. 


TWO B. C. STURGEON 


A. H. Harris and Two Sturgeon killed by him 
with an ordinary steel bait Bristol Rod baited with 
the remains of his Dinner—a piece of Salt Pork— 
at Ground Hog River, B. C. 


FISHING NOTES 


Maskinonge, Pickerel and Pike (Article 11) 


ROBERT PAGE LINCOLN 


MONG our northern fishes the maskin- 
A onge (esox nobilior ) is noted, first for 
his size and second forthe amount of 
fight that may be gotten out of his corpulent 
frame, via the rod, reel and line, and lastly 
by the great number of names that have been 
placed upon him. A few months ago in this 
magazine there appeared a letter, with ques- 
tion attached, wherein was asked the correct 
name for this husky fish. The result was an 
insertion from Mr. G. Brown Goode’s book, 
“American Fishes,’’ wherein he says: “The 
Mascalonge owes its name to the formation of 
the head—masgque allonge, long face, or snout, 
Canadian French—but which has been trans- 
lated from dialect to dialect maskinonge, 
muscalunge and muscalinga, until every trace 
of the true derivation has been lost. Now it 
so happens that one of the earliest of the 
French historians of Canada, Father Charle- 
voix, distinguished the fish in question just 
because it had a shorter face or snout than the 
common Pike, with which he was familiar 
and he called what is now known as the 
Mascalonge, or Maskalonge, the Masque- 
nonge, having recognized the last as the 
Indian word. The officially recognized name 
of the species in Canada, at the present time, 
is Maskinonge, the rendition of the Algonquin 
name itself derived from mas, great, and kin- 
onge, pike or pickerel.”’ 

There has been much humor and confusion 
in regard to the maskinonge, and its numerous 
designations, since no two writers spell it the 
same; and the confusion, that there have been 
two distinct fish, is not without warrant. 
Coincident to the writing of this article, I have 
picked up in the newspapers the following 
story which serves very well to show the con- 
fusion that exists. The writer has caught the 
humor of it and has transferred it well to 
paper. It runs: 

“Henry Jens, a well-known business man of 
the city of Peterboro, Ontario, was nearly 
drowned in a terrific battle with a huge 
muskalonge, or masquallonge as it is some- 
times spelled—which he hooked while trolling 
in Stony lake. He fought the moskalonge, or 
maskalunge, for fully twenty minutes, he as- 
serts, and was about to land it when the pole 
snapped under the strain. He claims that he 
then grasped the struggling muskie, or lunge, 
as it is frequently nicknamed, and tussling, 
tumbled overboard. He continued to fight in 
the water, according to his story and was 
severely bitten, but finally conquered the 
moskallounge by choking it He then swam 
ashore with the body. To support his story 
he exhibited a deep gash in his hand and the 
body of the muskellinge. (For additional 
spellings of this word, see dictionary. )”’ 

The above story may have some semblance 
of truth to it, for the maskinonge is a stout 
fighter, and when captured, in the prime 


musky season, along in October, one had best 
have tested tackle, and one should not go after 
the fish alone at that. Many of the stories 
that come in of fights with this pugnacious 
fish are not all a garble of lies either. Anda 
Canadian maskinonge is sometimes a thing to 
conjure with, as far as strength and weight is 
concerned. 

The maskinonge is a fish that often runs to 
a most gigantic size. Some specimens have 
been taken out of our northern Canadian 
waters, surprising for their immense weight 
and their fighting qualities. The maskinonge 
is first and last of all a fighter. On the end ofa 
good line a thirty pound maskinonge is cer- 
tainly something to conjure with. Have you 
ever had such a fish on your hook? Have you 
ever fought from a half hour, to one hour, or 
even two hours, with such a fish? If you have 
you will know that it is not so very necessary 
that you journey to the Atlantic for your tuna, 
or to the Pacific for your yellowtail. In the 
maskinonge you will find a fish right at home 
that will draw upon you for both wisdom, 
patience and an awful lot of energy. Canadian 
waters have a most remarkable coldness even 
in the hottest of the hot summer months. 
This instills in a fish alertness, an immense 
vigor, a pugnaciousness second to none. In 
the maskinonge taken out of Ontario waters 
you must prepare yourself for battle any time 
you go out. 

In a discourse of this sort it is most timely 
that a few words be said about the character 
of the fish in question. I mean by this that 
there are some people who stubbornly hold 
that there is no such thing as a maskinonge— 
that it is nothing more or less than an over- 
grown pickerel. Thus a pickerel caught that 
comes anywhere near attaining a big weight is 
branded a maskinonge. This is not true. 
The maskinonge is one fish; the pickerel 
quite another. Thus also our great northern 
pike are said to be maskinonge. And yet the 
great northern pike is yet another fish, though 
often very much resembling the fish under 
discussion. The sum total, then, in this con- 
fusion is that any fish taken of any size that 
looks like a pickerel is dubbed a maskinonge. 

Fish are different in coloration varying to a 
great extent according to the water they are in. 
This has been noted in practically all of our 
fish. Such being the case it is very hard for 
anyone to properly describe a specimen, since 
it would not hold good in every instance. 
Says one writer on this subject: 

“IT can not be sure in the matter of the 
maskinonge’s coloration, for that depends to a 
great extent upon the water inhabited. Of 
course we all know that the general color of a 
pike is bluish-gray or greenish-gray with many 
whitish or yellowish spots which are usually 
smaller than the eye, while the maskinonge is 
dark gray with round or square blackish spots 
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of varying size, on a ground color of grayish- 
silver. But, after all, it would take a lawyer 
to tell the difference, though to the fish stu- 
dent the branchiostegal rays offer a means of 
identification. Branchiostegal rays are the 
bony structures on the under side of the gill 
covers. that, like the ribs of an umbrella, 
assist in opening and closing them as the fish 
breathes and are usually denoted by the letter 
B, or Br. The musky has seventeen to nine- 
teen Br., the pike fourteen to sixteen, the 
little western pickerel from eleven to thirteen 
usually twelve, while the American, or banded 
pickerel, has twelve to thirteen, but as it is 
found, as noted above, east of the Alleganies 
(in the States) it need not confuse us. Also, 
as another means of identification: the 
maskinonge cheek and gill covers are scaly 
on the upper half only; the pike’s cheeks are 
covered with scales above and below. Fix 
this fact in mind, forgetting that the color of 
each fish should be thus and thus, and you will 
have little trouble in determining the nature of 
the capture.’’ 

In wild waters it is not very hard to attract 
a maskinonge to your bait or lure. The spoon- 
hook is worthy of mention in this connection. 
For just as the pickerel lets drive at a glitter- 
ing spoon, just so the pugnacious musky will 
snap up any such offering coming within his 
domain. There are offered on the market some 
very excellent spoons for muskies. The 
Hildebrandt company and the Skinner com- 
pany put out perhaps the best of the whole lot 
and a fisherman would be foolish to go into the 
north without a representative of either of 
these. For that matter the Skinner spoon has 
the world standard for excellence. The 
Hildebrandt company may also be considered 
as second to none. They are both good or 
better, as you choose. 

_The Number 7 spoon is a very good one on 
pickerel. I refer to the Hildebrandt brand. 
On days when there is little or no sun to speak 
of, the silver-plated spoon proves practically 
the best, of an aggregation; but on days with 
sunshine, commend me to the copper-plated 
spoon. Either of these, however, used at any 
time, are happy mediums to success. The 
Jamison spoon hook, and the Jamison large- 
sized Coaxer are both good and more than 
worthy your recognition. I mention these 
three above companies because the competi- 
tion is not great, and sooner or later you might 
include all three. In trolling for the musky 
you need a good, durable, trustworthy reel, 
with a sufficiently large barrel to it to hold a 
hundred yards of linen or silk line. I always 
prefer the Cuttyhunk Kingfisher brand. It is 
good for ocean fish; it is excellent for large 
freshwater fish; and there you are. 

A stiff-backed rod if possible. I have a 
Number 33 Bristol that I use both for bait 
casting and trolling for large fish. Not only 
can I depend upon it, but I can snag the big- 
gest of fish and it will stay there like a war- 
rior, bending almost double, and yet having 
that very much demanded stiffness throughout 
its frame, that is equal to the rushes and 
plungings of a giant musky, taken right out of 
Ontario’s best. 

A good fisherman and student of fishes will 
know just where to go for his maskin- 
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onge. Off of small peninsulas, juttings of rock, 
reefs, or sandbars; all these places are good 
places all of the time. It seems that right 
off of these spots the large fish have their path- 
ways, where they seek their prey. It is always 
a profitable and pleasurable thing to search for 
sandbars in alake. I say this from experience. 
Often in the middle of a lake you will find these 
and the depth will often be not more than ten 
feet. But at the edge a step-off is formed and 
it may go down to eighty feet. All along this 
brink the large fishes prey for food. The idea 
is that the preyed upon smaller fish cling to 
the edge of this sandbar. Toward the evening 
hours the large fish often come into sheltered 
coves and bays. In the early morning they 
will also be found there. At other times, only 
the smaller fish are caught in the shallows. 
Fish deep, allowing your spoon, with a weight 
on it, to sink about eight feet or more. Some 
suggest trolling with about eighty feet of line; 
some only fifty, but others put out one hun- 
dred feet. To me this has always seemed too 
much and quite needless. Eighty would be 
closer to my way of thinking, at least I have 
found this to be the best. Never go out for 
large fish alone. Have an oarsman. Row ata 
rate of speed of three miles an hour, or some- 
thing over, so that the spoon is twirling just 
right. As to the fighting qualities of the 
maskinonge I offer the following pencil 
scribblings taken from my Sketch Book, re- 
cording a fight with one of these fishes, in the 
waters of Lake Manitou, in the western 
wilderness of Ontario, July 15th, 1911: 


“Tt happened so suddenly that my mind 
seemed to dart forward with the savage rush 
that snapped up the lure and half pulled me 
from the canoe. But the paddler had paddled 
canoes before, when maskinonge had been 
taken, and promptly stayed the momentum of 
the craft. Ye Gods! what had taken that 
barb? Was the king of all Ontario *lunges 
waiting for me to lift him out, or had I in cold 
truth struck a rock. No sooner, however, had 
that fish struck than a cyclone broke loose 
and all the mighty ones’ minions were on hand 
to do justice to the oceasion. I kept the tip of 
the rod well raised and took infinite pains to 
let no slack line bother me. Finding out at 
last that the barb was there to stay in his 
mouth, the mighty fish broke water through a 
cloud of beaten foam and rose at least two feet 
in the air with gills distended, in a savage 
fashion shaking his great head in a vain at- 
tempt to dislodge the hooks. Then he curved 
in his leap and darted down to the deeps again 
with a set determination of breaking loose. 
His neat move of course was to swing in a great 
circle after the manner of pugnacious fishes, 
but as he darted out, I let the line slip through 
the reel and told the paddler to make for deep- 
er water away from the inconvenient shore. 
Out shot the canoe, and the curve was stayed 
as my thumb pressed firmly and safely upon 
the cored line. Now the fish, coming to the 
end of the line, once more paused and took 
stock of the situation. He endeavored to make 
another break but the rod was firm and he rose 
again into the air with a wildness that made 
me drop the old pipe and set my teeth for a 
more keen trial. The canoe made good head- 
way. The fish seemed te know just where the 
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line came from and with a cautiousness that 
showed on the face of it some settled plan came 
toward us. I gathered up the slack line and 
bent forward watching the water to see if I 
could make out the monster. An amateur 
would have sworn that he was exhausted, and 
that the last stand was being made. But not 
so. He was just playing for time. Closer and 
closer he came in and then he was not over ten 
feet away. For a moment we sat there glued 
to our seats. I think my jaws sagged down 
about two or three inches, and if my eyes did 
. not protrude there was a reason for it. Turn- 
ing my head cautiously, [looked at my partner 
and the silent and meaning glance held a world 
of understanding and surprise. But it was 
only for a moment, for, seeing the canoe and 
its inmates the lordly monster swung with an 
abruptness that neatly capsized the canoe.... 
But now, step by step, the fight waned; the 
vitality had leaked out of his husky frame and 
in five minutes more he was silently, doggedly 
reeled in, his fins showing the only signs of 
life. Foot by foot and he was close to the 
canoe, with the rod held high and dry. 
*Pardner’’ systematically laid down the pad- 
dle, produced the gun and shot the king of 
Lake Manitou through the head...... I 
glanced at my watch. One hour and ten 
minutes had elapsed since he had struck.”’ 

In the capture of the maskinonge, points to 
be taken into consideration are patience, 
keenness and constant following up of the fish. 

Gather up loose line as quickly as possible 
and give out line when it is demanded. In 
this way the unforeseen will not happen. Use, 
as I have said, a good, durable linen line. 
There are found upon the market some 
braided copper wire lines but they ultimately 
prove too lifeless and too clumsy for use. The 
Kingfisher lines are very good for the purpose, 
by the way, and they are always recommended. 
A piano wire leader is a good thing to have 
after your spoon. This is, of course, to pre- 
vent the line getting too close to the centre of 
activities. The fall months are always the best 
when fishing for the maskinonge. Were I to 
recommend any in the round of the seasons I 
assuredly would select autumn, and away up 
till it freezes. In the case of the pike I have 
caught them when it has been so cold that the 
line taken in has frozen stiff. The same is 
quite true with the pickerel and the maskin- 
onge. 

Passing from the maskinonge it is now out 
of place to here list the pickerel, and to tell 
something about him, though he is so very 
common that nothing new under the sun can 
be said about him. Did the pickerel rise to the 
fly we would undoubtedly have something 
new under the sun, but the pickerel stays close 
to the bottom, and preys upon smaller fishes 
and is therefore better caught using spoon, or 
live bait. 

Is a great northern pike a pickerel? Is 
any pickerel overgrown called the great 
northern pike? It is queer that while some 
writers dwell upon this subject, there is a 
rather hazy opinion extant, as is evidenced by 
writers in mentioning pickerel in one para- 
graph and pike in another. Personally, not 
writing out of an expert’s book on the subject 
(since I have never read any book on fishing 
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save Camp’s) I take it from a little bit of 
knowledge on the subject that the great, 
northern pike esox lucius is a pike and that is 
the sum total of it. The great northern pike is 
the only pike of the family; though any pickerel 
is called a pike. For instance in the case of 
wall-eyed pike. It is not a pike at all but be- 
longs conclusively to the perch family. It is, 
then, to be exact, a pike-perch. The pickerel 
I mention above is the common small-weight 
pickerel. In the north this fish is scorned as a 
menace and a burden to those piscatorially 
inclined. But where civilization and few fish 
abide the pickerel is a small-sized luxury and 
in such places is considered king. The common 
pickerel never attains a very great weight, or 
size. They seem to reach a certain mark as 
far as length is concerned and then they stop 
and thereafter they broaden ovt sometimes 
considerably. In some places they are called 
grass-snakes; some are thin-bodied, and very 
much lighter in coloration to others. As I 
have noted in my discussion of the maskin- 
onge, the waters have a certain effect upon the 
coloration and perhaps the conformation. 
In muddy waters the pickerel are naturally of 
a darker hue; in clear water they are brighter, 
and some are even yellow. Onsome pickerel 
there are very pronounced stripes running 
around the body, or to the belly. Some call 
these the banded pickerel. <A true large 
pickerel some hold, may be told by the stripes 
upon it. 

The common pickerel is noted for its great 
speed in the water. Like a flash of lightning 
it reaches its destination. In following a 
spoonhook it will often sample it by tugging, 
or nipping at the bucktail before finally snap- 
ping it up. The pickerel is built on lines of 
immense speed. Note the slimness of its 
structure, how easy it is for it to cleave 
through the water. It is a pugnacious bar- 
barian: the pickerel. It feeds primarily upon 
minnows, and the best liked of its prey is the 
perch. Therefore in using live bait none better 
eo perch upon the hook could possibly be 
used. 


Two hooks are used when having the live 
perch for a lure. I have heard of another 
manner in which a wire is connected to the 
hook. The wire is run in at the vent, through 
the body, and out of the mouth, the hook 
being at the vent. But for cruel, base methods 
show me something more low than this process 
and yet it is used all over I understand. For 
the perch must always be alive. By the 
double hook method one hook’s eye is thread- 
ed on to the other hook, via the barb. One 
hook is put into the fish behind and one is 
hooked in the throat, and then the shaft of 
this long hook goes into the gills and out 
through the mouth. Strips of red flannel in 
front cannot help but prove a remarkable 
thing, as I have found out though experience. 
The pickerel, considered strictly from the 
sporting viewpoint, is nothing perhaps com- 
pared to the maskinonge, but it sometimes 
puts up a very stiff fight. It all depends upon 
the coldness of the water they are in; this has a 
lot to do with their vim and pugnaciousness. 
The further north you go the more life and 
energy in the fish. The handline is used to a 
great extent in trolling for the pickerel; but it 
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has no redeeming qualities. With a rod, reel 
and some good Cuttyhunk-Kingfisher line; 
a Hildebrandt, ibis fly spoon, or a Skinner 
spoon, success and sport may always be had 
with this fish, even though it be but a common 
denizen of the deep, and consistently, and 
Thorouckhs, scorned by members of the angling 
clan. 

The pickerel properly prepared is a dish fit 
for a king. You may talk about the tender- 
ness and savour of your trout; and you may 
laud your other fishes for their fine, good 
flavour, but have some woodsman bake a 
pickerel for you, with seasoned stuffings, in 
the good old backwoods way and your thought 
will take another shift. 

I do not doubt in the least that the pickerel 
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is a menace to the denizens of the water. He 
is a great destroyer of minnows and spawn. 
I have noted that he is a barbarian, and will 
kill even his own kind, though not after the 
wholesale manner of that other fellow, the 
wall-eyed perch. 

You will always find pickerel, much in the 
same places that you find muskies, or great 
northern pike. Off sandbars; in coves; off of 
rocks; and the weed beds always yield a sup- 
ply of them. By running the boat close in on 
these weeds it is sometimes impossible not to 
get a strike. Pickerel, when caught, often 
come up to the boat without much fight. 
They make their great flop upon being pulled 
into the boat. Therefore shoot large speci- 
mens while in the water. 


A TENDERFOOT’S DEER HUNT 


C. BERESFORD Topp 


with the exception of a week-end jaunt 

to the Parry Sound District in the 
autumn of 1912 my desire had never been 
gratified. Each year as November approached 
I would begin to dream of big bucks, gaze 
longingly at the seductive show window dis- 
plays of guns and rifles and eagerly devour the 
hunting stories in Rod and Gun. 

But perseverance will overcome many ob- 
stacles and on Friday night, October 31st, 
1913, I found myself on a Grand Trunk train 
bound for Powassan, armed with an automatic 
rifle and enough ammunition according to the 
old hunters—to kill all the deer in the country 
and then some. It was through the good 
offices of a kind City Editor that I had ob- 
tained a week’s leave of absence and I was de- 
termined to make the most of my opportunity. 

Powassan is a favorite jumping-off place for 
hunters who are partial to the country lying 
to the north of Algonquin Park which is, by 
the way, a veritable Mecca to the sportsman, 
and several parties went up on the same train 
with me. We arrived about 5 o’clock on a 
bitterly cold morning but were soon cheered up 
by a substantial breakfast at the hotel, where 
I met my old triend Harry. The morning was 
devoted to laying in a supply of grub and in 
the afternoon we started off on the fifteen mile 
drive tocamp. Owing to the terrible condition 
of the roads we did not arrive until well after 
dusk and everyone was about ready to turn in. 
However, Harry prepared one ot the finest 
meals it has ever been my good fortune to par- 
take of and we enjoyed a smoke before finally 
crawling between the blankets. 

I shot one of the biggest rabbits I ever saw 
on the way into camp and in doing so had the 
nature of the soft nose bullet most effectively 
demonstrated. It carried away every vestige 
of that unfortunate rabbit’s head almost as 
Geauly as though it has been severed with a 

nife. 


| had always wanted to go hunting but 


The first morning in camp was one of those 
glorious Canadian autumn days we so often 
read about but seldom experience when in the 
wilds. There was not a cloud in the sky; 
hoar-frost covered the trees and ground with a 
glittering mantle; and the air had a tang in it 
that only the Northern woods can impart. 

We had scarcely left the cabin when we en- 
countered fresh deer tracks and when we 
reached the hardwood bush about three 
quarters of a mile away we found evidence of 
game on every hand. I could scarcely con- 
tain myself so anxious was I to shoot at some- 
thing. It was only the caution that I might 
frighten a deer that prevented me taking a shot 
at some of the partridge that kept jumping up 
with a “whirr’ along the road. Soon we 
reached a long gully and started through it a 
short distance apart. Harry was sure we'd 
put up a deer there but there was nothing 
doing and, moreover, we hunted most in- 
dustriously for some three hours without see- 
ing one though there were plenty of tracks. 

I had quite given up the idea of getting a 
shot that morning and we were on the way 
back to camp for lunch when we decided to 
climb a miniature mountain on the chance of 
seeing something. We had just reached the 
brow of the hill, which was rocky and covered 
with thick underbrush, and were lookin 
around when I saw a deer at the foot of the hil 
some 200 yards away running for the bush. 

““There’s a deer, Harry,” I shouted excitedly 
and got into action with my new automatic. 
I emptied the rifle in considerably less time 
than it takes to tell it and Harry fired two 
shots from his 38-55 but the fusilade did not 
seem to affect the deer except to increase its 
speed. Personally I was too excited to bother 
about aiming and just fired in the general dir- 
ection of the deer. Harry did not say how it 
was that he missed. : 

After actually seeing a deer my excitement 
rose to fever heat again and we hunted in- 
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dustriously for another half hour. Hunger 
finally asserted itself, however, and we re- 
turned to the shack. ' 

Another substantial meal disposed of, we 
set out for an afternoon in the bush. This 
time we decided it would be good policy to go 
farther away and accordingly paddled about 
half way down Long Lake before entering the 
woods. There were three of us and we started 
along the slope to the water about 100 yards 
apart. Harry gave me a strict injunction to 
keep in sight of him but my ardor for the chase 
soon made me forget it and it was not long 
before he had disappeared. I thought, how- 
ever, that he was not far away and con- 
tinued on my way over windfalls, through 
thickets and a tangle of undergrowth that 
would have made me quail under ordinary 
circumstances. 

Suddenly I thought I had better look at my 
watch and to my amazement it was nearly 
5 o’clock. I felt a rather peculiar sensation 
that was, perhaps, akin to fear for I was not 
sure of my position and the prospect of spend- 
ing a night in the bush was not encouraging. 
I pushed on a little further and came out into 
a burned place about half an acre in extent. 
By this time the sun was beginning to disap- 
pear and I was thoroughly alarmed. Mount- 
ing a big pine log I redoubled my efforts to 
attract the others, but without avail. In the 
midst of my shouts and whistles I turned 
around and looked towards the opposite side 
of the burn. What I saw surprised me so 
much that I thought my eyes must be de- 
ceiving me. It was a deer standing at the edge 
of the bush gazing at me as though it con- 
sidered me a curiosity. 

I could have shot that doe with the utmost 
ease—it was not twenty-five yards away from 
me—had not a wild idea that I had better rest 
my rifle on the stump seized me. Keeping my 
eye on the deer I slowly began to get off that 
log. Of course I had to lose my balance and 
fall with a crash. When I recovered my feet 
and rifle all I could see was a white tail 
rapidly disappearing in the distance. I fired 
a shot but missed cleanly. 

Anyone who has had a similar experience 
will know how I felt at that moment. I was 
quite convinced that I would never get as good 
achance, ifI gotoneatall,again. Iforgot that 
I was lost and started off in what I believed 
was the direction of the lake. It turned out to 
be only a short distance away and there was 
Harry waiting for me with the canoe. 

The main party arrived about noon the 
next day, which was cold and wet, and we 
hunted for only a short time. They had dogs 
with them-and the next few days I spent 
sitting on runways waiting for deer that never 
came. By Thursday I was sure that I would 
have to return to the city with a tale of woe 
about my luck. 
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That morning, however, Harry, myself and 
another tenderfoot took the canoe and were 
paddling up the lake when we noticed some- 
thing in the water far ahead of us. It proved 
to be a small doe and we started after it with 
all speed. 


“Don’t shoot,” said Harry, “until we are 
close to it,’’ but in spite of this command the 
other tenderfoot began a fusilade from his 
44-40 when we were at least 200 yards away. 
The deer was swimming too. He was in the 
middle of the canoe and was firing so close 
to me that I stopped paddling and crouched 
low. In a moment or two I heard Harry 
shout: 


“Get your gun,” and I fired just as the deer 
struck bottom with its feet. I missed the first 
time but the second shot brought it down. 
There were three holes in that deer and every- 
one claimed a share of it. 


After hanging up our bag the others went 
off into the bush leaving me on a point with 
the canoe to watch the lake. Harry’s judg- 
ment proved good, for scarcely an hour after 
they left I noticed another deer in the water. 
I went aftec it in the canoe and after missing it 
three times while swimming I got it in the 
shallow water. I was highly delighted, of 
course, and was quite proud because I had 
hung it up myself, incidentally testing my 
shiny new hunting knife. 


That was a particularly good day for every- 
one in camp. The dogs had been running in 
rare form and almost every man had a shot, 
several of them bringing down deer. One of 
the amateurs shot a doe on his way into 
camp just at dusk and, not knowing how to 
hang it up, decided to leave it until morning. 
“Bill,’’ whose hospitality we were all enjoying 
and who is one of the best hunters in that 
section of the country, went out with him early 
next morning to look after it. Being a good 
hunter, Bill knew that often when a doe or 
fawn is shot in the evening a buck will be found 
in the vicinity next morning. Accordingly 
he approached the spot carefully and sure 
enough put up a fine buck which he brought 
down with a neat shot. 


Another attraction at Bill’s camp is the 
fishing. We caught some fine lake trout 
weighing from three to ten pounds each. 
Three members of the party brought in a 
catch of over a dozen fish which they had 
taken in one morning’s trolling. Bull assured 
me that one day last spring he and another 
chap had caught 150 speckled trout in a stream 
that passes the shack, during one day’s fishing. 

I returned to the city after having enjoyed 
one of the finest holidays I had ever had and 
determined to spend in future at least a part 
ey vacation in the Northern woods with a 
rifle. 


THE HERMIT OF WHITE OTTER LAKE 
IN DECEMBER ROD AND GUN 


THE RABBITS’ SEVENTH YEAR 


WALTER HOLMES 


T was eight degrees below zero. ‘The air 
I had acrisp, frosty tang. A southeaster- 
ly wind blew now lightly and again with 
considerable velocity; it seemed to bite and 
sting the face so that even those innured to 
the cold preferred the fireside. Nearly all who 
did not have to go outdoors stayed inside close 
by the box stove or grate fire, smoking and 
allowing their minds to wander back to the 
deer hunt of the previous season or to the best 
day they had had with the ducks at the 
sloughs. ; 

Saturday evening, we had spent in recount- 
ing the details of various hunts and trips of the 
preceding fall. We had gone over the in- 
cidents that stood out prominently in our 
memory—the big green-neck that Frank had 
shot when it was passing directly overhead 
and he was in the boat; the long shots that had 
been made by each one of us; and sundry 
matters. We debated why it was the birds 
always passed over certain points along the 
lake and why they always left the lake and 
flew away in the direction of a certain patch 
of trees. 

From these topics we easily got around to 
moose and deer, and swung still further to the 
subject of a shorter open season for ducks, a 
bag limit, no market shooting, etc. By this 
time our Alberta aggregation was pretty 
thirsty for a return to sport with the gun and 
rifle, so that when I suggested that on the 
morrow we take a walk into the woods to see 
how the “bunnies” were coming through the 
winter, it would have been a surprise had 
Frank dissented. 

You know this was the rabbits’ ‘seventh 
year.’ Perhaps this expression may puzzle 
some. I'll bet a good bit, however that all 
Westerners know the meaning of it. Just as 
the salmon of British Columbia live and die 
and increase and decrease every four years, se 
do the rabbits of the prairie provinces have 
their cycle of years, but in their case the cycle 
covers seven years. 

For six years the bunnies thrive and 
multiply with almost astonishing regularity, 
but in the fall of the sixth year a change 
comes. The grass may be plentiful and full of 
“juice,” and the back of the willows may ne- 
ver before have been so green, but the rabbits 
seem to lose their timidity. They lie very 
close and when jumped will run only a few 
yards andsquat down. If one cares to examine 
them closely he will see white spots in their 
eyes and also in the flesh along their backs— 
similar to the “‘fly-blows’’ along the back fin 
of black bass that have been confined in the 
deeper holes of some of the Ontario streams 
that nearly dry up in mid-summer. 

The rabbits seem to have a craving for 
something—perhaps they know of a herb that 
will satisfy their desires and at times they rush 
hither and thither, but only to be stricken 
wherever they happen to be, along the road- 
side, in the long grass or in the brush. In the 
height of the “seventh year’ the dead bodies 


may be seen everywhere in the woods. By 
spring a great depopol will have taken 
place and there will only be a few thin disease- 
weakened rabbits left to follow the runways. 

This being the seventh year therefore, much 
speculation arose as to how the rabbits were 
coming through the winter. Conditions of 
weather had been much in their favor. Until 
the last of January no real zero weather had 
been experienced and then, while the ther- 
mometer did dip to forty-five below in Ed- 
monton district and to as much as sixty-two 
below at Peace River Crossing in the north, 
this cold spell only lasted about two weeks. 
There had been several snowfalls and we had 
had about fourteen inches of snow on the level 
and food had been plentiful. We wondered 
therefore how the rabbits had been getting 
along and so were ready to take a walk through 
the woods to see for ourselves. 

Three pairs of wool socks were worn under 
our moccasins and we were dressed propor- 
tionately throughout so that we would not feel 
the cold which is never felt up here—and when 
we had secured a thermos bottle filled with 
hot coffee we were ready to set forth. 

The river was frozen about twenty-eight 
inches deep except where the rapids were very 
swift, and as it offered a road devoid of any 
hills, we took the path to the woods, following 
in the tracks that homesteaders had made in 
hauling wood into the city. 

The snow crunched and creaked under our 
feet but we were warmly dressed and only 
pulled fur caps farther down over our ears 
when they felt “nippy.” 

About four miles above the city we left the 
river and followed White Mud Creek for a 
short way, later going into a pine thicket 
where we felt sure of seeing our quarry. There 
were many tracks two days or more old criss- 
crossing one another but following the line of 
least resistence around stumps, under logs and 
through brush piles. 

A few chick-a-dees (Tom Thumb’s, the 
boys call them because of their diminutive 
bodies ) were flitting among the poplar bran- 
ches over our heads. The rat-a-tat-tating of a 
sap-sucker sounded from a nearby tree where 
it was probing for grubs. But not one 
‘Johnnie’ did we see. We climbed brush 
heaps and trampled them; we sneaked into the 
willow scrub and into pine thickets where the 
branches hung down heavily with the weight 
of the snow that threatened to come down on 
our heads at the slightest touch, but never a 
rabbit did we see. 

A little farther on we came upon a grouse’s 
tracks and by careful treading we were able to 
come into view of it without flushing it. This 
is harder to do in winter when the birds are 
wilder than during the hunting season. The 
Western grouse, practically the same bird as 
the Ontario grouse, is very easy to approach 
before the snow comes, and even if flushed will 
probably rise to a limb in the tree over your 
head and remain there. Of course I do not 
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mean that the Ontario grouse will do this, far 
from it, but I mean only that the similarity is 
apparent in so far as their plumage is con- 
cerned. Anyone in the West who hunts grouse 
with a gun larger than a.22 calibre is no sport. 
We have a few hunters who carefully aim at 
setting birds and throw a few loads of 1% 
ounce No. 7 shot in the birds’ direction, then 
calmly gather in the remnants, but such are 
not Rod and Gun readers. 

Suddenly a short branch snapped under 
Frank’s foot and Mr. Grouse threw himself 
into the air and whizzed away for a distance 
of a few yards, then circling around a willow 
clump settled less than twenty-five yards from 
us. We walked through the clump of willows 
and three grouse got up, each taking different 
directions. But even over the noise of the 

ouse’s rising we heard a pat, pat of a rabbit 

urrying somewhere and saw our first bunny 
for that day. We separated and walked 
around and into the swamp the rabbit had en- 
tered. Here we saw many dead rabbits and a 
few fresh tracks as well. We could not jump 
our first bunny, however, so trudged on. 

We were now seven miles west of the city 
and as the light was losing a little we turned 
towards the river to retrace our steps. Pass- 
ing through a farm clearing we came to a hay- 
stack at which deer had evidently been feeding 
to judge from the appearance of the stack. 
As we were opposite the Country Club grounds 
we might have expected something of the kind. 
Deer were shot during the open season almost 
at our city limits. 


It was 4 o’clock by the time we reached the 
river so we sat down and emptied the thermos 
bottle and then turned hurriedly towards 
home. 

At dinner talking over the signs our walk 
had revealed to us we concluded there would 
be as many rabbits left to replenish the woods 
as in former years, assuming that on account 
of the zero weather, a few bunnies had 
“holed.” 

A noticeable feature was the absence of 
tracks of lynx, weasel, mink and such fur 
bearers as depend upon the rabbits for their 
daily fare. Evidently they had gone to pas- 
ture farther away to hunt there until the re- 
turn of the bunnies. 

The writer does not pretend to know just 
what the disease is that causes such havoc in 
the ranks of the rabbits. The white spots in 
the eyes and along the spine seem to indicate 
that the sickness is about, but no one seems to 
know what causes the sickness or what finally 
brings the sickness or plague to an end after 
the “‘seventh year.” 

Perhaps it is an outstanding case of the 
principal law of nature, the survival of the 
fittest. : 

The flesh of rabbits so afflicted has rather 
an unpleasant taste although I have never 
heard that serious illness has resulted from in- 
dulgence in it. The Indians say that the 
rabbits travel off where they do not know, but 
the numbers that are found dead in the woods 
seem to belie this explanation. 


AN ADVENTURE WITH A MINK 


The two snap-shots reproduced herewith 
were forwarded by Mr. A. P. Cummins of 
Sardis, B. C. and were taken by a friend of his 
while fishing on the Chilliwack River, B. C. 
A bitch mink with a young one in her mouth 
attempted to pass him. He caught the baby 
mink, securing it with a bit of line around the 
neck, then attached the other end of the line 


to a stake. In the meantime the mother 
stayed around and in the picture to the left 
is seen approaching the small mink, while in 
the other picture she is attempting to carry it 
away. The mother, who at some time had had 
the misfortune to lose her tail, as soon as the 
little one was released, immediately picked it 
up and disappeared in a log jam. 


SOME OPINIONS ON DEER HUNTING 
AND COMPASS CARRYING 


Joe ey 


EING a reader of your magazine and a 
B lover of the woods and the gun, my at- 

tention has been directed to the articles 
which have appeared in the magazine from 
time to time regarding the hunting of deer with 
dogs, and the carrying of compasses in the 
woods. 

Some people claim that a deer should not 
be hunted with dogs, that very often a deer 
pursued by dogs is hounded until it is thor- 
oughly heated up and that then taking to the 
water to rid itself of its pursuers, it becomes 
chilled by the cold plunge and that death en- 
sues. 

A hunter, however, who speaks thus is, in 
my opinion in need of a more extended ex- 
perience as regards the habits of these animals 
and the hunting of them. 

My experience goes to show that in most 
parts of Muskoka for instance, a deer would 
not have to run more than fifteen minutes in 
any one direction until he would come to a 
lake or river of some kind. In that length of 
time the animal would not have time to get 
heated up and if he should take to the water 
to get rid of the dogs he would not be greatly 
affected thereby as it is a very ordinary thing 
for the deer to take to the water. How often 
when canoeing or boating in the fall or in the 
summer time do we see these animals swim- 
ming from one point to the other. On such 
occasions it is only their outside hair that gets 
wet. 

Hunted with dogs the deer goes bobbing 
through the bush and undergrowth and 
among the rocks where they have eighty-five 
chances out of a hundred of eluding the 
hunter’s aim. The latter, meantime catches 
only an occasional glimpse of the flag of the 
deer as it flashes here and there. Sometimes 
the hunter will get a chance shot or perhaps 
two, and very often none at all. In my opin- 
ion a hunter who gets his deer under these cir- 
cumstances is to be congratulated and de- 
serves his game. Many a crack target shot 
when taken into the woods cannot hit an 
animal the size of the biggest elephant that 
ever accompanied Barnum’s circus, at twenty 
yards away, so long as he is walking along 
through the bush. 

The still hunting proposition is not fair to 
the game nor is it fair to the hunter. Anyone 
can: put on a pair of moccasins and with a 
couple of inches of snow sneak along and put 
into some ravine and there shoot a poor deer 
that is standing still or simply feeding about 
unaware of the approach of any danger. Is 
this fair or sportsmanlike? Besides, more men 
are shot at one season’s still hunting than in 
five years of hunting with dogs, for men of a 
hervous disposition going into the woods, 
because they are a few miles from home, think 
the woods is full of game and shoot at every- 
thing they see. On the other hand men hunt- 
ing ‘with dogs usually hunt to form, where 


every man knows where the other man is or 
should be. Of course there are some hunters 
who want to hunt partridge and deer at the 
same time and who get neither. This kind of 
hunter will not stay on his runway but just 
so soon as the captain of the club gets out of 
sight will hie him away through the bush in 
search of partridge. Then along comes the 
dog with a deer and Mr. Hunter is not on hand 
to get him. This kind of man is constantly 
kicking because he can’t get a shot at a deer. 
A hunter of this type cannot expect anything 
else but that he will get shot. 

Then there is the man who carries a com- 
pass, the man whom some people claim has no 
properly developed bump of location when in 
the bush. Of course it is nice to have a 
thorough knowledge of one’s surroundings 
like some of the old hunters claim to have, but 
I have known old hunters who although they 
didn’t carry a compass of their own carried 
some other fellow’s. I am a compass carrier 
and have taken one to the woods with me for 
the past seven seasons. Only twice during 
that time was I compelled to make personal 
use of it, but it was used more than twice 
during that time to enable some of those old 
hunters with the highly developed bump of 
location to ascertain that they were travelling 
in the wrong direction. Had it not been for 
the compass they would probably have spent 
the night in the bush. I might have used it 
oftener myself had I had it but it was usually 
borrowed by some one and often not returned 
even at the end of the season. Yet some will 
criticize the compass carrier. 

To relate a little experience I had in con- 
nection with a compass up in Northern Ont- 
ario. It occurred near the Town of Charlton 
while I was up there looking after some pro- 
perty. One day my two chums and myself 
had to go some little distance to find a man’s 
place, one of the first settlers there, to get some 
information regarding a certain stake. Be- 
lieving that he knew the bush well we went 
down the new cut out road, then went some 
distance west of this road, with the intention 
of coming back across the bush. We found the 
place and the man all right and he insisted on 
our having dinner with him. We had been 
walking all forenoon and it was then three 
o'clock. When the meal was over the settler 
decided to go with us and show us the stake. 
When we had gone about three parts of the 
way back, travelling due north, we came to 
a fine blueberry patch which we were sur- 
prised to find as it was then the 12th of 
September. We stopped to have our last 
berries of the season and I set my compass to 
see how we had been travelling and if we had 
been going all right. When we had satisfied 
ourselves with the berries it was getting pretty 
late and we were compelled to make rapid 
strides, ourfriend again taking thelead. As we 
started off I picked up a rock and put it on top 
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of another one and off we went, but our leader 
headed us west. We followed for some dis- 
tance when he said to me that we ought soon 
to be at the line. 

“You'll be a long time coming to it travel- 
ling in that direction,”’ I replied. 

“What direction?” asked he. , 

“West,” I answered. 

Then he changed to north by west, then to 
north by east, then to due east, then to south 
by west. Then he said we ought soon to come 
to the line now. 

“Not in a year, travelling in this direction,” 
interjected I. 

He was overcome with astonishment when 
on his gaan asking me in what direction I 
thought he was going I replied south-east. 
I put my hand in my pocket and handed him 
the little compass, the same little compass that 
- had prevented the hunters with highly de- 
veloped bumps of location from spending the 
night in the woods. He set the compass and 
when it lined up north and south he looked at 
it and pointed south, saying: 
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“That’s north.” 

I had hard work to keep from laughing and 
one of my companions told him that the dir- 
ection was south. I saw at once that his head 
was rapidly going round. As he put his elbow 
up against a tree and his hand against his head 
I imagined I could see the tree going round 
also. He was so badly lost that he handed me 
the little compass and told me to go north, 
which I did and in fifteen minutes had him out 
to the line and close to the stake we wanted 
him to find. After locating the stake as it was 
beginning to get dark, he started along the 
road for home, while we had to follow a 
blazed trail for another half mile through the 
bush and before we reached our destination 
were compelled to light matches to find the 
blaze on the trees. We landed O. K. however: 

I do not think any bushman, no matter how 
large his bump of location, should criticize too 
severely the man with an ordinary sized hat 
who prefers to carry a compass. 


THE OPENING DAY OF DUCK SHOOTING 
AT PRESQU'TISLE 


A. E. Donacuy 


ANY look forward to the opening season 
for ducks at this beautiful spot, Pres- 
qu’isle Point; and days before the sea- 

son opens the hunters begin to arrive. This 
season they were busy getting the hides ready 
as early as the Saturday before the 15th, in 
order that they might be in readiness for the 
first flight of ducks that would be sure to come 
to their feeding grounds at the first light of day. 
Many of the hunters slept in their boats and 
others at a very short distance from their 
selected spots for shooting, in case some be- 
lated hunter might come in during the night 
and take possession of the spot they had in 
view. Hunters in this district try to keep 
within the rules as nearly as possible and 
although hundreds of ducks came _ into 
the rice beds that night before the shoot- 
ing was to start, there was not a shot fired, not 
one hunter who would take an unfair advant- 
age. When night had set in the boys got to- 
gether and spent the evening discussing good 
times they had had in prevous years. Some of 
them, especially the older ones, can tell some 

reat stories. At last all retire to their dif- 

erent places. Some go to sleep as they have 
been there before. Others, the newcomers, are 
afraid to venture a nap for fear they may not 
be ready to start in when the game of shooting 
opens in the morning. Just as the first faint 
ray of light makes its appearance in the east 
every one is startled by hearing the first shot, 
which vibrates over the whole ducking ground. 
This is the call to arms and every hunter 
strains his sight to catch sight of the first duck. 
We do not have to wait long for soon the whole 
marsh is alive and shooting going on in every 
direction. Sometimes I wonder if half the 
sportsmen see what they are shooting at. 
Some of the ducks are two hundred, one 


hundred and fifty, or one hundred (never 
less) yards away. I do not know if there is 
any law among the hunters here not to allow 
the ducks to come any closer, or not. Soon 
the morning shoot is over and the boys are 
away to breakfast. I made an enquiry from 
all the shooters as to how many ducks each 
had killed. There were thirty-two shooters— 
and they killed just two ducks. Some of the 
older hunters did not even shoot off their guns; 
they were disgusted at the indiscriminate 
firing. I stayed however and watched the fun. 
There was not much doing all day. Once ina 
while there would be a “rippety bang” and 
maybe a poor bittern would catcl. it from some 
half dozen guns. The boys anxiously awaited 
the night flight, for as all duck-shooters know, 
the black duck goes to the feeding ground at 
night, generally about sun-down, and from 
that on till dark. About five all the shooters 
were back in their places and some twenty 
others had also come to take part in the 
fusilade. About six a wood-duck came in 
and was given a great reception. He flew the 
whole length of the runs, up one and down 
another and I am safe in saying was shot at 
twenty times. Evidently he enjoyed the fun 
immensely for after a while he settled down 
among some tall flags, not a bit the worse for 
the excitement. Soon the blacks began to 
come. There were five hundred shots in half 
an hour and only about five ducks killed. I 
think I am safe in saying that there were not 
more than fifteen ducks killed on the whole bay 
that first day of the shoot. Every one said 
they had had a good time, however and those 
who did not secure any ducks declared they 
had not come for the ducks anyway but just 
to meet the old boys and talk over the good 
old days. 


WE WERE THIRTEEN 


E. A. Brooxs 


been the hunting grounds of small 

parties who have had very good success. 
This is a rough, rocky section in the Northern 
part of Peterborough County with numerous 
small lakes in the large valleys, while in almost 
every ravine is a tag-alder swail that affords 
fine shelter for game, especially deer. The 
ridges chiefly run north east by south west 
and are quite high. A narrow strip of hemlock 
woods borders the southern part of Otter Lake 
stretching for the full length of the west side 
and on to the north. The country is only 
suited for wild game, as rocks and ridges 
would render agriculture of any kind un- 
profitable. 

In the fall of 1913 the Otter Lake Hunt 
Club, thirteen in number, namely, Henry W. 
Jackson (captain), Neil Gray and John 
Turner, of Lindsay; Jim Armstrong, John 
Armstrong, Will Armstrong, Herb Armstrong, 
Robert Wilkison, Angus Campbell and George 
Sheehey of Burnt River and neighborhood, 
George Armstrong and Alf. Tiers of Fenelon 
Falls, and Edwin A. Brooks of Toronto, went 
to the old camp in the Hemlock Clump to hunt 
the red deer. Some of the above were “‘old 
timers’’ only one being on his first hunt and 
of course a candidate for the “‘buck-fever.”’ 

Thursday morning we commenced our trip 
over a good rough road. Rocks and logs were 
very much in evidence and it was long past 
noon before we had dinner; but the rough 
journey had given us a keen, hearty appetite, 
so we did full justice to our first meal. The 
next thing was to get camp in order. The 
logs, used in past hunts as a frame for the beds 
were stil in shape, so we broke small hemlock 
branches to put on the ground till we had the 
ground covered a foot deep with them, then 
with ticks filled with beaver hay on top of the 
branches and our bedding on top of that again 
we had as comfortable a bed as anyone could 
wish. With the tents and stoves up, a couple 
of big logs skidded to camp, shelter built for 
our horses and things generally in shape, it was 
time for another meal. That put out of sight, 
big stories of big deer were told but as all were 
tired it was early when we turned in. 

Friday morning found us alert, and after 
breakfast, the boat, which had been built in 
the woods, had to be carried to Otter Lake and 
the cracks filled. When that was finished we 
scattered to explore for deer signs, and also to 
see what there was to see in the woods and 
waters. It did not take trained eyes to see 
signs for they were there in abundance. The 
waters contained some valuable fur-bearing 
animals, mink and beaver being mostly in 
evidence, while wild ducks of many varieties 
were to be seen in large flocks. The day 
passed without adventure though several deer 
were seen. The evening was spent in deciding 
the places to watch and those who were to 
watch at each place. 

Bright and early next morning we were up, 
and after a hurried breakfast went to our 


QC) been. Lake and vicinity for years have 


watches. The dogs were let go about half an 
hour after daybreak and the hunt was on in 
earnest. Robert Wilkison, Game Warden of 
Victoria County, was the first to make a tally, 
which was in the form of a fine buck that had 
apparently just been taking a morning stroll 
as no dogs were after it. Next was a much 
larger buck by Jim Armstrong. This buck 
had had a hard chase and was making for the 
water. John Armstrong made the next tally 
with a buck he discovered feeding. This gave 
us three nice bucks for the first morning so we 
went to camp early in the afternoon, each 
wearing a smile. 

That evening all were in fine spirits and 
when an argument arose between an Irishman 
and an Englishman (both Canadian born) 
over the clannishness of the Scotch, there was 
nothing to do but laugh, and laugh we did 
with such ardor that there were a number of 
sore sides before bedtime. 

Sunday morning found us three dogs short. 
This meant ‘“‘go and look for them.” As there 
were several parties hunting not far from us, a 
visit was paid to most of the closest but all 
the news we got was “yes, we saw them yes- 
terday but don’t know where they are now.” 
We also learned that we had the best count of 
deer of any camp visited. As no hunting 
could be done on Sunday the day was much 
longer, or at least seemed to be. The early 
part of the evening brought thoughts of home 
and absent ones. Then the strains of sacred 
music accompanied by the cornet put a fitting 
climax to a beautiful day. 

Monday we put our last dogs out for the 
morning race. Judging by the shooting there 
were more hunters in the woods than on 
Saturday or the deer were running better. 
Both, however proved true as some hunters 
had been expected in the other camps, and as 
deer were easier started than on Saturday, we 
added three more bucks to our list, one being 
a spike-horn. As we did not hunt late, there 
were no deer shot in the afternoon. Some of 
the boys enjoyed target practice, using part- 
ridge for targets, with the result that we had 
a nice pot of partridge for dinner. Only one 
dog returned, and his feet were so sore that 
it was decided to rest him next day. After 
supper, we passed a couple of hours playing 
cards, telling stories and with some music 
passed a pleasant evening. 

Tuesday, as Jim Armstrong had some busi- 
ness to attend to at home, he took a team and 
wagon and five deer with him. The road being 
so rough, Angus went with him past the 
worst of it, arriving back about noon. The rest 
as usual went hunting but it was a quiet day 
in the woods and after the noon hour passed, 
turned campward. When we met at camp we 
were “skunked,’”’ not one of the party had 
seen a “‘flag.”’ 

As we needed dogs, soon as supper was over, 
Will and Alf. set off on horseback to a camp a 
few miles away to try and locate some of our 
stray-a-ways. Itwas quite late when they re- 
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TRADEMARK“ REG FU:'S PAT CFF: 


Group of Gift Rods 


15,000,000 fishermen in America, every one of them 


wanting a good rod and most of 


them wanting -5 


or 6 rods—a rod for each kind of fishing. Write down in your 


‘list “BRISTOL” No. 11, 23, 29, 33 and 30. 
They solve the “‘What to Give”’ problem. 


favorites. 


No. 11 is the old reliable, national choice for trolling, 
bait and still fishing. It is a sturdy rod. ito 
weight 10 oz. Joints 32 in. long. Price $4.50 to 
$6.25, according to whether handle is polished ma- 
ple, celluloid, wound, cork grip, celluloid wound 
double grip, celluloid reversible or cork reversible. 
No. 23 is a dress suit case or travelling bagrod. 7 ft. 
8 in. long with joints only 1714 in. long. Very 
handy. Tice $7.00 to $8.00 according to handle. 
No. 29 is a light 514-0z. fly rod 81% ft. long. Snake 
guides, one ring tip. Handle with locking reel band. 
Very trim. Price $6.50. 


They are the 


‘Jo. 33 light bait casting rod, elegant trim, rich in 
appearance, extremely classy. Three narrow agate 
casting guides with specialty designed agate offset 
tip. Double grip cork handle, detachable finger 
hook. Length 4 ft. to6}4 ft. Price $12.00. 


No. 35 new adjustable telescopic pait casting rod, 
81% ft. long. Weight 914 oz. Joints lock absolutely 
in place at any length. Rod hangs unusually well 
and is very desirable. Guides are detachable and 
interchangeable. $4.50 to $5.50, according to handle. 


Order these five rods as a Xmas Gift Fishing Outfit from‘your dealer, or buy 


any one singly. 


If your dealer doesn’t carry these rods and cannot get 


them promptly from his jobber, we will supply you by mail, promptly, at 


the above prices. 


WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE AND FULL PARTICULARS 
The new 1915 “BRISTOL” calendar is a full color reproducton of ‘an oil painting by 


Philip R. Goodwin, the noted outdoor-sports artist. 
Sent prepaid, only on receipt of L5c. 


some decoration for home, den or camp. 


Size 16% x 20 inches. A hand- 


THE HORTON MPG. CO. 


32 Horton Street . 


Bristol, Conn. 


Pacific Coast Branch—Phil. B. Bekeart, 717 Market St., San Francisco, Calif. 
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turned and then with but one dog, though 
they had news of another still further away. 
After a game of cards we went to bed deter- 
mined not to be “‘skunked”’ on the morrow. 
Wednesday was a very cold day and not 
much hunting was done. Dinner time found 
most of us in camp; the rest were not long in 
getting in. George Armstrong saved the day 
by bringing in spoils of the chase, the heart and 
liver of a fawn, and a partridge. 

Most of the afternoon was spent in sleep but 
the habit of eating being so strong there were 
no vacant places when the cooks announced 
supper. 

John and Herb Armstrong had left about 
noon, to get the dog in the distant camp, and 
if, when returning at night they could not 
locate the camp, were to fire two shots in 
quick succession. About 8 o’clock therefore 
when we heard the report of a rifle, we thought 
they were coming and went to a hill near by to 
answer them. With rifle and cornet on the 
hill in the still moonlight night, we made 
enough noise to attract the whole of the in- 
habitants of the country for miles around. 
The rifle barked sharply on the stillness of the 
air and the strains of the Maple Leaf Forever 
and other patriotic airs as well as the old 
plantation melodies from the cornet set the 
woods full of echoes. We got no response so 
went back to the tents and shortly afterwards 
went to bed. 

We had had some visitors who told us of a 
change that was coming to our hunting 
grounds. The hemlock would soon be cut 
down, dams were even now being built, trails 
cut and preparations being made for this 
winter’s work. At present a gang of men were 
cutting trails through from one old dam to 
another and. were in the neighborhood of 
Otter Lake. A shanty would be built and 
work commenced as soon as possible. 

Thursday was a bright cold day but as 
there was ice on the Lakes there was no 
chance of getting a deer in the water, though 
one tried to enter at the North end, and find- 
ing the ice, circled back over a ridge only to 
bump into a bullet from Neil’s rifle. Every- 
thing being quiet elsewhere, not even the 
howl of a hound to be heard, we went to camp 
to meet Jim. When we arrived, Jim was there 
and with him three visitors, one his father, 
the others Mr. George Gransden and Mr. E. 
A. Sheehey, the two latter both being violin- 
ists and as they had a violin with them we 
were sure to enjoy plenty of music. 

After supper we enjoyed a musical evening 
such as is seldom heard in the woods. Mr. 
Armstrong Sr., who is seventy-three years of 
age shook his feet to the music in fine style. 
This change in our usual evening routine was 
quite welcome and much appreciated. 

Friday dawned still and cold. As our 
thirteen were all together again we were pre- 
pared for business. Not long after daylight 
the fun started and by noon the hunt was over. 
From the time the dogs were let go it seemed 
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as though our boys were having sport near 
the camp. When we met at noon we were 
highly elated to learn that we had our full 
number of deer and to make it still better, a 
buck that was ‘“‘Daddy of them all.” Our 
next undertaking was to get our deer to camp. 
The horses came in for. their share now for the 
water being so very low they could go most 
anywhere. Some deer were hauled like logs, 
others were carried while the wagon brought 
four at one load. 

The last deer shot was the big buck and as 
big ones usually give most trouble this one 
was no exception. It was a good two miles 
from the trail where he was shot and it took 
six men to carry him to the wagon. This was 
done by making a stretcher and tying him on. 
The rough country making it very hard work, 
none were sorry to load him into the wagon. 
After an exceptionally fine supper, prepara- 
tions began for leaving camp early next 
morning, but nothing much could be done 
because an impromptu program was to be 
run through on this, our last evening. It 
opened with ““The Maple Leaf Forever’ then 
the happy hunters made a few appropriate 
remarks, interspersed with music from violin 
and cornet. This, with clogging and singing 
made a very enjoyable evening. After sing- 
ing “‘God Save the King,” we slept for a few 
short hours before striking camp. It was later 
than usual when we arose and it was almost 
daylight before breakfast was cleared away. 
The heavy clouds that had been hanging over 
us, now began to open, giving us prospects of a 
very unpleasant trip out, but as we had de- 
cided to go rain or shine, there was nothing 
for us to do but get ready. While the dividing 
of the deer was being done, the tents were 
pulled down and everything packed on the 
wagons. Next the deer were put on, then 
taking a last look at the camping ground we 
said good-bye for another year. 

It was not till noon that we were past the 
roughest part of the road and stopped for 
lunch at the cross-roads, where we were to 
separate, one wagon being destined for Bob- 
caygeon, the other for Burnt River. Soon a 
fire was going in a stump beside the road, 
giving a more cheerful appearance and sending 
out some heat that was quite acceptable in the 
rain. 

After lunch was over, and all had ex- 
pressed the wish for an equally successful hunt 
next fall, we parted. ~ 

When our largest buck was weighed, he tip- 
ped the scales well over the 225 pounds rae 
He with eight more bucks, two does and two. 
fawns, made our count of thirteen deer. 


Notwithstanding our number, thirteen. 
which is supposed to be unlucky, we were the 
only party I know of that got our number of 
deer and were out the first week. In doing our 
hunting the first week we missed the heavy 
rain and snow storm of the early part of the 
second week that caused so much destruction 
elsewhere. - 
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PRINGE ALBERT 


the inter-national joy smoke 


inoculates you with genuine pleasure, because the 
patented process takes out the bite and leaves only 
the best of good times. Just you wad a charge 
into your jimmy pipe and test it out. Smoke it real 
vicious and it won't snap back at you. Or roll it 
up into a cigarette and see what a corking fine 
smoke it makes that way. ; 

Prince Albert is manufactured only by the R. J. Reynolds 
Tobacco Co. at its factories in Winston-Salem, N. C., U.S. A., 
and is imported from the United States by Canadian dealers. 


Prince Albert is the largest selling brand of pipe smoking 
tobacco in the United States. 


Prince Albert is sold everywhere in full tsth tidy red tins. 


R. J. REYNOLDS TOBACCO CO., Winston-Salem, N. C., U. S. A. 


CANADIAN PIONEER LORE 


JAS. E. Orr 


T afforded the writer much pleasure to 
spend a little time in the company of 
Mr. P. Couse who was born away back 

in 1821, the son of United Empire Loyalist 
parents. Mr. Couse’s father was a native of 
New Jersey who in early times came _ to 
Canada and settled in the Niagara district. 
About one hundred years ago Mr. Couse’s 
father removed to Yarmouth township in the 
County of Elgin. 

Mr. Couse at the time of my convei. :tion 
with him was about the oldest pioneer in that 
vicinity having first seen the light about three 
miles east of St. Thomas in 1821. His father 
and Uncle were with General Brock at the 
Battle of Queenston Heights on October 13th, 
1812. They stood in the vanguard of battle 
and did not flinch before the American shot 
and shell, but bravely played their parts that 
Canada might remain under the old Union 
Jack. 

“Incidents in connection with the early 
settlers are all familiar to me”’ said Mr. Couse. 
“In my youth I was an expert axeman and I 
assisted to make some of the first roads in 
Yarmouth when they were first chopped out. 
Settlers have often said to me when we were 
chopping the road surveys: 

“Peter, there will never be a road there in 
the world.’ And indeed it seemed unlikely 
at that time for often we were facing a big hill, 
a ravine or a swamp. However I would ask 
them to come on and cut it out, predicting 
that some of us would live to see it a good road. 
My prophecy came true for over these same 
roads carriages, autos and other vehicles now 
roll with scarcely a jar. The chopping and 
clearing out, the levelling of the road bed and 
the building of the first bridges on the bush 
roads of Canada was a herculean task. Much 
credit is due the early pioneers for the roads 
they put through the hitherto untracked 
wilderness. 

“In the early days I bought one of the first 
threshing outfits in our part of the country. 
It was only a spike cylinder affair but it did 
quite fast work. The farmer where we would 
be threshing would have his fanning mill going 
to clean up the wheat as we would thresh it. 
Of course they could not keep up to our pace 
but we always trusted them to do the measur- 
ing. The settlers were not tricky in those 
early days. We often did our work by the job 
and we needed no measuring then. The grain 
was a splendid sample in those days with 
plump bright berries, from which good flour 
was made. 

“After the spike had been used afew years 
a more modern type of machine came into use, 
one of which I purchased. It was run by 
horse power and required eight horses to do it 
properly. With this machine we were right 
up-to-date and did good fast work for many 
seasons. A great amount of the thrashing was 
done in the winter so we often found the work 
rather cold and frosty. 


‘Shall I tell you abear story? One day my 
wife and I hitched our team of carriage horses 
to the buggy and drove over to Sandy Mount 
to visit our brother-in-law and his wife. After 
the horses had been stabled and dinner was 
over we went out and were looking about the 
place. Suddenly we saw a black dog.come 
running down the road full tilt. Right at its 
heels was a bear. I grabbed the axe while my 
brother-in-law, Clark, got something else and 
we ran out to meet the dog and the bear. The 
bear on seeing us turned and went up a nearby 
tree. A number of men were on the trails of 
the bears and had two more treed farther back 
in the woods. While one man went for a rifle, 
a distance of a mile or so, the others came on 
and shot our bear with a shotgun as it was not 
very high up in the tree. While we were drag- 
ging it to the house to skin it the bear came to 


and reaching upwards with its paws caught | 


one of the men in the back and tore a long 
strip out of his flannel shirt. Another bear 
was secured with the rifle and was taken home 
and skinned. I bought the skin and used it on 
my horses’ collars. It made a nice tidy cover- 
ing and kept the horses’ shoulders dry. The 
other bear was followed up the next day and 
was found about ten miles away. After con- 
siderable excitement and a hard fight he was 
secured in the swamps along Dingman’s 
Creek. There were plenty of bears in my boy- 
hood days and for years afterwards. There 
were, too, hunters a-plenty to track them down 
and to both shoot and trap them. The wolves 
at that time were numerous and very wicked. 
We made strong buildings in which to house 
the stock and protect them from marauders. 
These buildings were made out of logs and 
covered with clapboards which had been split 
out from nicely grained timber. Frequently 
the wolves destroyed some of our young cattle 
when the stock would be pasturing in the 
woodlands. Sometimes a dozen or so of us 
boys and men would go at the beginning of the 
winter for a wolf hunt. We would track the 
wolves in the snow when it but thinly covered 
the ground, and would follow their tracks for 
many miles, frequently passing through thick 
woods, right where the main part of the city 
of St. Thomas now is. We would generally 
manage to secure a half dozen or more wolves 
in a day and in this way they were thinned out 
and pushed back into the newer parts of the 
country. One winter we lost a horse and after 
drawing it to the woods we had great sport 
shooting the animals that came to feed on its 
carcass. 

“Immense flocks of wild turkeys were in the 
old days to be seen roaming through the woods 
and out in the clearings. I have shot hundreds 
of fine birds by making a night assault upon 
their roosting places. They afforded ample 
meat for table use during the fall and winter 
season, variety being given our diet by the 
ade of venison and other trophies of the 
chase. 


re 
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Black Silver Foxes For Sale 


Pure “Johan Beetz’ black foxes, also crosses. 


Can be seen at any time. Apply to H. LAUREYS, 185 Laurier 
Avenue (West), MONTREAL 


Black Fox Ranch For Sale 
Mr. Johan Beetz’s new modern ranch at Vaudreuil (near 


Montreal ) offered for sale with 12 pairs of extra-choice black- 
silver foxes (all pedigreed foxes). 


The most perfect and up-to-date 
fox ranch in the world 


Purchaser will get the benefit of 20 years scientific and thorough ex- 
perimenting in the breeding of the black fox in captivity. 


ThisZoffer_is a real bargain, most moderate price and easy terms. 
For#particulars and full information, apply to: 


Mr. Henry Laureys, 185 Laurier Avenue West, 
MONTREAL, P.Q. | 
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‘In the early days” says Mr. J. H., another 
pioneer, “deer were very plentiful in the 
northern part of Lambton County on the 
south shore of Lake Huron and in the vicinity 
of our old town. They were beautiful alert, 
trim creatures and frequently quite tame. 
About fifty years ago, hunters from different 
parts of the Province came in with rifles and 
hounds and quickly developed in those deer 
which they were not successful in shooting the 
attributes of fear and caution. I remember 
often seeing the deer come home with the 
cattle, the two species of animal strolling 
happily along together. One August after- 
noon a bunch of cattle, among which were 
some deer, came leisurely up our lane. They 
soon congregated under a grove of low growing 
trees that grew in the night quarters of the 
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cattle. We concluded that the animals had 
been driven out of the woods by the black flies 
or mosquitoes, both of which were savagely 
disposed sixty years ago. In my backward 
vision I ean distinctly see those deer. So fat 
and sleek were they, so saucy and so proud. 
They endeavored to keep constantly within 
reach of the cows’ tails so as to get the benefit 
of every flick the cattle swung. The unhappy 
deer deprived by nature of a suitable ap- 
pendage cheerfully made use of the cows’ 
superior facilities. The friendliness of the deer 
and the cattle on that particular afternoon was 
an interesting sight to behold and one which 
has remained firmly fixed in my memory. 
Later in the evening when we went out to milk 
the cows the deer quietly galloped away over 
the fields to their home in the woods.” 


EXPERIENCES IN THE FAR NORTH 


AUGUST WOLF 


land and sea were the five years that 

Rev. W. H. Fry, an Anglican missionary, 
passed among the Eskimos in the North-west 
territories, with headquarters at Kitigagjuit, 
geographically known as Encounter Point, on 
the mainland about 40 miles west of the 
Alaskan boundary, the extreme easterly arm 
of the Mackenzie delta. He encountered 
numerous difficulties and met with bitter dis- 
appointments, but he had the satisfaction of 
accomplishing a feat of endurance by reaching 
the farthest eastern point from Herschell Is- 
land ever attempted by any missionary. 

Speaking of his experiences in the north 
country, while visiting in Edmonton on the 
way to England where he will pass his fur- 
lough, Mr. Fry mentioned a journey of a 
thousand miles in an effort to get into touch 
with the “blonde Eskimos.”’ He and his col- 
league, W. D. Young, were forced to return, 
when within 90 miles of their destination, as a 
result of the illness of their Eskimo guide. 
Subsequently, owing to the ice not breaking 
up that year, the ships could neither get in nor 
out of the Arctic, and ship Elvira, containing 
the supplies, was crushed in the ice and all the 
supplies lost. They subsisted on meager fare 
for several months, while Young went to Fort 
McPherson. 

Mr. Fry’s story of his attempt to reach the 
blonde Eskimos is intensely interesting. In 
company with an Eskimo, he went by schoo- 
ner to Cape Paris and then took a sled for the 
remainder of the journey. The two took 
traps, netting and guns, and hunted as they 
went along for provisions. When the going 
was good the two dog teams, with their 
heavily laden sleds, averaged thirty miles a 
day, but in the rough ice it was impossible to 
make more than from four to ten miles a day. 

They did not see a human being during the 
twenty-eight days of the journey. At one 
time a tribe of natives lived between Cape 
Bathurst and Cape Bexley, but an epidemic 


Ciena and full of exciting exploits on 


took them off one by one, and those who 
managed to survive finally joined other tribes, 
leaving only graves, houses and other rem- 
nants, still to be seen, of a by-gone day. 

At Tinney Point, ninety miles from Cape 
Bexley, where the blonde Eskimos are, Mr. 
I'ry’s sole Eskimo companion fell ill, and the 
two had to retrace their steps to Cape Paris, 
the sick man being sent west to see a doctor. 
Mr. Fry then prepared the schooner for the 
open water. so as to go west for supplies, which 
would enable him to continue his journey 
east. But the ice did not break up off Cape 
Paris and Cape Bathurst that year, simply 
moving bodily to and fro. It was not until 
August 7, 1913, after the most prolonged 
winter he bad known, that he was able to 
leave the winter’s harbor, and follow the 
streaks of water along the coast line—a risky 
proceeding, with the ice moving on and off the 
shore. The boat was pushed ashore several 
times and but for the low beach would have 
been crushed to atoms. 

After getting into the loose ice at Langton 
Bay, a fog settled down, and steering was only 
possible by compass. It was hard work trying 
to get through the network of ice. First he 
would sail in one direction, and find the way 
effectually blocked by ice; and then sail in 
another direction, with the same result, until, 
after tremendous perseverance, he finally 
reached the main shore between Horton River 
and Langton Bay. 

Had the trip not been a matter of life and 
death, it would have daunted the missionary, 
inured though he was to privation and danger, 
but provisions had given out, and it was ab- 
solutely necessary to reach headquarters once 
more. Mr. Fry continued and reached Cape 
Bathurst, where he waited a short time, hop- 
ing that a ship would come in with pro- 
visions, but he waited in vain, and conse- 
quently proceeded to Kitigagjuit. After 
another long delay, W. D. Young,®his col- 
league, who had been expected,to come along 
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with supplies, turned up and said that no ships 
had come to Herschell Island, and that the 
supply ship, Elvira, had been crushed in the 
ice and all supplies lost; consequently he had 
no food for the coming winter. j 

It was a desperate plight to be in. For- 
tunately, Mr. Fry had kept enough on hand 
at that point to tide one man over one winter, 
and the two had to share this through the 
winter until, toward the end, Mr. Young was 
able to go toFort McPherson and wait until 
the steamer came. ; ; 

Mr. Fry said that were he not in love with 
his work he would not care very much for the 
northern climate, with its long winters and 
frequent gales. At Cape Paris, he said, there 
is no sunlight for two and a half months at a 
stretch, and when it nears the horizon once 
more all the natives leave their huts and 
joyously welcome its approach. 

Mr. Fry’s description of how he built a hut 
for his own use at Cape Paris gives some 1n- 
dication of the difficulties of a pioneer mis- 
sionary’s life. He got together some drift 
wood, the pieces being from two to six feet 
long, many of them having to be hauled ten 
miles, and made aframe of the larger wood, 
with the smaller pieces as “‘fillers in,” and kept 
the whole in position by rocks. He covered 
the whole with clay, and placed a two-foot 
square of ice in the roof for a window. 

“Tt was like a bear’s hole more than any- 
thing else,” he commented, “‘but it was warm, 
at any rate. On one occasion, while I was 
away, two bears were shot inside.” 

The missionary said the natives always told 
him to be careful how he put his head out of 
the hut in the morning, as bears were in the 
habit of wailing over seal holes, and had been 
known to watch over the door of an Eskimo 
hut and strike at the first thing they saw 
emerging. 

Mr. Fry mentioned at the close of the in- 
terview that on June 1, just before he left 
Encounter Point, he received a letter from an 
Eskimo, saying that Stefannsson, the Cana- 
dian explorer, had gone on the ice off Herschell 
Island with a party of men, who assisted him 
in taking supplies. The note stated that 
Stefannsson, Anderson and Storkinson, did 
not return, but the missionary gathered from 
the letter that the explorer and his little party 
did not make an attempt to return before be- 
ing cut off by the water in the spring, and that 
he probably had sufficient provisions with him 
to last until he was able to return to Herschell 
Island during the coming winter. Stefannsson 
had plenty of ammunition, and therefore 
could obtain bear and seal on the ice. He also 
had dogs and sleds and scientific instruments. 


“‘All members of the expedition are in good 
health and prospects of accomplishing some 
work next year are good.” 

Rudolph M. Anderson, a member of the 
Canadian Arctic expedition, headed by 
Stefannsson, says this in a letter received in 
Edmonton from Escape Reef, west edge of the 
MacKenzie Delta, May 16th, by way of 
Athabasca, August 3ist, He adds: i 

“T started from Colinson’s Point on May 
2nd to attend to expeditionary business at 
various points and returned west to-day as 


the rivers are now on the point of breaking up 
here. No news has been received from the 
Karluk or from Mr. Stefannsson’s ice party. 
Stefannsson started on the ice on March 22, 
from Martin’s Point, Alaska, near the 145th 
meridian, with four sleds and 24 dogs. Two 
sleds and three men were to return after ten 
days while three men and two sleds were to go 
north indefinitely. ; 

“On April 7th the supporting party, James 
R. Crawford, Fritz Johanen and Burt H. 
McConnell, started back from Separation 
Camp on the ice near the edge of the con- 
tinental shelf. They made soundings of 175 
fathoms about forty miles from shore, longi- 
tude 140 degrees west approximately. The 
supporting party reached shore safely on 
April 16, about thirty miles west of Herschell 
Island, crossing some extremely high rough 
pressure ridges composed of screw ice and 
young and old ice mixed together. 

“The advance, made up of Stefannsson, 
Storkinson and Ole Anderson, started north at 
the same time with one sled and six very fine 
dogs. They had provisions for men and dogs 
up to the middle of May not taking into con- 


sideration seals or bears which were easy to 


obtain. They had greased tarpaulin, oars and 
seat pokes. 

““Stefannsson’s intention was to go north 
for fifteen days more before attempting to turn 
back and he said that if conditions were favor- 
able he might attempt a crossing to Banks 


‘Island, where he might be picked up in the 


summer. 

“The present plans ot the expedition are for 
the gasoline schooner Alaska to proceed to 
Coronation Gulf and the Victoria Island re- 
gion to prosecute scientific work; for the 
gasoline schooner North Star to go to Banks 
Island as a rescue vessel for the ice adventures 
and to make a base on Western Banks Island 
or possibly on Prince Patrick Island for the 
benefit of possible shipwrecked men of the 
Karluk. 

“The Mary Sachs is first to take some stores 
to Dolphin and Union Straits and then es- 
tablish a base on the southern or western 
shores of Banks Island. 

“Kenneth V. Shipman, chief topographer 
and Dr. J. J. O'Neil, geologist, are now work- 
ing in the west branch of the Mackenzie delta 
and will survey the branch in a launch as soon 
as the river opens. John R. Cox, topographer, 
will survey the east branch of the Delta. 
Shipman and Cox have completed a post 
survey from the Alaskan boundary to the 
Mackenzie, and O’ Neil and Cox have surveyed 
a large part of Herschell Island. 


“Fritz. Johanen, marine biologist and bot- 
anist has been taking tidal observations at 
Domarcation Point, simultaneous with auto- 
matic tidal records kept at Colinson Point. 
Other observations were obtained at Martin 
Point and Humphrey Point which may throw 
additional light on Arctic tides. 


“Jennis, ethnologist, who comes ashore with 
Stefannsson from the Karluk has been working 
among the Eskimos at Cape Halkett, Point 
Barrow, Colinson Point and various points as 
far east as the boundary. He expects to spend 
the spring in archaeological study on the ancient 
Eskimo village in Barter Island, Alaska.’ 
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A DUCK SHOOTING OUTING 
ON LAKE SCUGOG 


Rost. HopGson 


ember but as we knew that only black 

ducks would be there at the first of the 
season, my cousin, Norman Whitney and I, 
did not start out until the latter part of 
October 1913. On Monday forenoon we fixed 
up our 7 H. P. Indian Motorcycles until they 
ran to perfection, packed our guns, shells, and 
hunting outfits in a basket which was at- 
tached to the rear of one of the cycles, and 
after finishing a good dinner struck out for 
Scugog Islan¢, arriving there about 3 o’clock. 

We borrowed a duck boat from Mr. W. 
Wannamaker and got everything ready for an 
early shoot the next morning. 

We were outfitted with Remington B. 
Grade repeating shot-guns, 12 Gauge, and 
Arrow shells loaded with 28 grains Ballistite 
powder, 11 ounce 4 chilled shot. 

Before going to bed we set the alarm clock 
for 4 a.m. and the last thing I heard as I was 
wafted off to dreamland was Norman tearing 
off snores, about six at a time; no doubt he 
was imagining himself killing mallard ducks. 
Promptly at 4 the alarm clock went off and we 
hurriedly dressed, ate a small breakfast, and 
taking our guns and shells struck off for the 
boat-house where we found the duck boat, 
which, believe me, was a dandy. Jumping into 
the boat we rowed up to our selected shooting 
ground. 

We waited there for a good while before we 
heard any stir; then as it began to get day- 
light heard some shots fired on the bridge. 
The ducks (three of them ) came in our direc- 
tion and lighted down among the decoys, 
which we had borrowed from an Uncle, and 
arcordingly we sent two charges of shot into 
them, getting the three, Norman catching two 
of them in the water and I bringing down the 
other as it rose to fly. The three proved to be 
black ducks of a good size and well fed as they 
were fat. By the time we had gone out after 
them it was broad daylight. Shots were being 
fired all over the lake now but the ducks for a 
while seemed to steer clear of us. At last a big 
flock which afterwards proved to be grey 
ducks, came directly over us, cireled, slid part 
way down to our decoys, went up again, and 
finally circling lighted right in the midst of our 
decoys. It was certainly a great shot and we 
both fired at once. At this the rest rose. 
Norman got in two shots while I got in one 
and they struck straight north out of sight. 

When the ducks had lighted among our de- 
coys we could not tell how many each got but 
when they were in the air Norman had brought 
down three with his two shots while I got two 
‘with my one shot. We found we had shot 
‘seven when they were among our decoys, 
making a total of twelve large greys from one 
flock. We shot four more blacks that morning 
and well satisfied with the shooting we col- 
Jected our nineteen ducks and took our de- 


f tes season opens the first day of Sept- 


parture as we knew there would not be much 
use of trying to shoot through the day. 

We went through the stables to look at the 
horses when we got back and as Norman was 
passing the stall of Dixie, a horse who had 
quite a reputation as a kicker, out went 
Dixie’s foot, missing him by only a narrow 
shave, or there might have come a speedy end 
to his duck shooting experiences. In the 
morning we went over to Port Perry, had our 
dinner there and took a look around the town. 

Returning to my Uncle’s we went to bed 
early that night. Norm went first and was 
asleep before I undressed. Suddenly he 
jumped up yelling, ““Whoa Dixie!’ and only 
wakened when he found himself in the middle 
of the floor. He had dreamed that the horse 
had attempted to kick him again, and. was en- 
deavoring to get out of the way. 

We were awake at 4 o’clock the next morn- 
ing, being brought to our senses by the alarm 
clock going off at that hour. It was pretty 
chilly but after drinking a couple of cups of 
beef tea and eating a lunch we struck off for 
the place we had occupied the preceding day. 

We had just got the decoys nicely placed 
when we heard a whir of wings and looking 
north made out a flock of ducks flying dir- 
ectly overhead. As we were not allowed to 
shoot ducks, or indeed any game between sun- 
set and sunrise, and as it was not yet daylight, 
we let them pass over, though had it been half 
an hour later we could have dropped several of 
them without doubt. 

Norm asked me for my knife to dig out his 
pipe and having nothing but a hunting knife 
(my name was on one side of it and my photo 
on the other) which E. E. Merrill, Box 181,° 
Huntington, L. I., N. Y. makes to my order 
and which had cost me $1.75. I handed it over 
to him and placing the gun in the boat he 
began scraping out his pipe. Meanwhile I had 
mine filled and was smoking it. 

Just then a flock of ducks flew over and 
Norman promptly dropped the knife, it going 
overboard while the pipe fell into the boat. 
This meant good-bye to the knife which I was 
certainly sorry to lose as it was the only one I 
had with me and would cut brush, bulrushes, 
etc., and keep its edge better than any knife 
I had ever used. 

The ducks circled and alighted among the 
decoys but did not seem to flock well together 
and after waiting until three ducks got in one 
bunch and four in another we fired, I taking 
the four and Norman taking the three in the 
other bunch. I nailed the fou in my bunch 
and he got the three in the other and when the 
remaining part of the flock rose we both fired, 
he getting two and I one. We retrieved our 
ducks, Norman getting five and I the same 
number totalling ten fine Butterballs. 

Several shots came from other parts of the 
lake and several flocks flew by us just out o1 
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Duck Shooting Means | 
Bitter Cold Weather 


The real comfort of DUXBAK Crav enette Hunt- 
ing Clothes is appreciated when the “other fel- 
low” in the duck blind is suffering from the cold, 
stinging wind or icy rain. 

If your companion growls about the cold, ex- 
plain to him why you are so comfortable in 
your DUXBAK suit. 

Just show him how your special duck-shooter’s 
coat and trousers and cap are made. Explain that 
the coat is cut extra large, full, long, and roomy; 
that the entire coat, body and sleeves, is full lined 
with seven-ounce all-wool lumberman’s flannel. 


Also that between this flannel and the out- 
side DUXBAK Cravenette Cloth there is 
an interlining of heavy oil slicker sheeting, 
in sleeves as well as body of coat. 


Then show him the wide ulster collar—the side- 
slashed pockets lined with flannel and set at just 
the proper angie to conveniently hold the gun with 
the hands in the pockets. 

Tell him that this combination of DUXBAK, 
slicker interlining, and flannel interlining makes an 
absolutely wind- and weather-proof coat, warm as 
toast and absolutely proof against water. 

Explain to him, then, that the trousers are also 
full lined with the same seven-ounce all-wool lum- 
berman’s flannel; that at the double front over the 
knees and at the double seat there is an interlining 
of oil slicker. 

Ask him if the few doliars he ‘‘saved”’ 
worth the discomfort and risk to health. 

DUXBAK may be a little higher in price than 
cheaper inferior-made goods, but it positively is 
the best that money can buy. 


In DUXBAK you may pay a trifle 
more, but inreturn you get the DUX- 
BAK qualities of material and work- 
manship plus the exclusive Cravenette 
water-repellent process plus the bene- 
fit of eleven years’ study, la- 
bor, and experience in special- 
izing on One line of clothing, 
plus the absolute certainty 
that we must maintain this 
{superiority of values or lose 
the reputation which we have 
carefully built up and pre- 
served. 

If our reasoning is sound, 
then ask your dealer for 
DUXBAK garments or send 
for our special catalog book 
which describes our full 
line of DUXBAK and 
and 
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gunshot but during the morning we didn’t get 
any more and in fact no shots at any. 

We rowed back to the boat-house and after 
safely mooring the boat we struck for the 
house where we had our breakfast. As we 
were both nearly out of tobacco and wishing 
to get the best. Prince Albert, we jumped on 
our motorcycles and exceeding speed limits we 
were soon in Port Perry. | 

We met some other duck hunters there and 
talked over hunting and had not noticed how 
time had slipped by until they had asked us to 
join them at dinner. As we wanted to go fora 
partridge hunt in the afternoon we could not 
accept the invitation, so getting our cycles we 
hit the high spots over the road at forty-five 
miles an hour. 

We had dinner at my uncle’s and filling our 
cartridge belts buckled them around us, 
fastening the guns behind the motor cycles 
and soon came to a good partridge bush which 
was only a couple of miles distant. 

Running the motor cycles into a thick clump 
of maples we chained and locked the wheels 
and started for the partridges. : 

We had not gone far when Norman said, 
“That ought to be good’—and before he 
could finish the sentence a large partridge rose 
up and whirred away into a thick bunch of 
shrub, both of us sending shot after it. For 
partridge I prefer, and we both use, Arrow 
shells loaded with 314 drams Infallible powder. 
11% ounce 7% chilled shot. 

We thought we would follow this partridge 
up, which we accordingly did and flushed it on 
a small clearing. Norman being ahead I 
thought I would give him a chance all by his 
lonesome as I knew he could drop it if anyone 
could. He certainly did stop it, filling it about 
as full of No. 7% shot as a stuffed turkey is of 
dressing. 

We saw only one more partridge, which I 
caught drumming on an old log and, shot it. 

On our way back we found our motorcycles 
as we had left them and soon arrived at the 
house where we had a good supper and retired 
to bed early. 

Just before daybreak the following morning 
we reached the shooting grounds, set out the 
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decoys and by the time we had got comfort- 
ably settled down it was daylight. 

Norman had brought along with him this 
time a powerful spy-glass and as we saw a 
large flock of ducks a good way off he tried to 
count them and made out forty-two. 

I got out my duck call and tried calling the 
ducks. For a while they did not hear it, 
then they veered off our way, made straight 
for our decoys, lowered down and seeing some- 
thing suspicious rose. We both knew this was 
the time for action and both got in two shots 
apiece, making nine black ducks. They then 
flew south where a waiting hunter took a shot 
at them in the air but did not reach any. 
Then they struck west where they were shot 
at again. They then circled and made again 
for our decoys and after considerable flying 
around lighted, bunched together, and we 
fired. They then rose and while still rising we 
worked in two more shots and again when fly- 
ing straight north put in two more shots 
apiece. We found we had got a total of four- 
teen, getting seven when bunched together, 
four while they were rising and three on the 
wing. They were all blacks. As we had all 
we would now need, we rowed up and got our 
breakfast after which we cleaned our guns, 
took the other ducks out of cold storage and 
packed them on our motors leaving several 
out to decorate our load. 

We stayed until night then decorating our 
motorcycles with colored leaves, bulrushes 
and evergreens and tying two ducks and a 
partridge on the handle bars and seat as best 
we could we struck for home. 


The motors ran smooth and the electric 
lights worked to perfection and I guess we 
looked as though we had just come from duck 
shooting with all our decorations. 


Looking back on the experience we feel that 
it is not all of duck shooting to kill, but the 
pleasure that is to be derived from seeing the 
game and handling the guns and being out in 
the open in the early morning air, is also to be 
considered, and altogether furnishes a very 
pleasant set of reminiscences. 


Although the new gun department which is styled ‘‘Guns 
and Ammunition” has only been running for a month, Mr. 
Geikie is meeting with considerable encouragement from 


Rod and Gun’s readers. 


We hope the gun lovers will 


continue to co-operate with Mr. Geikie to make this de- 


partment a decided success. 


Gunners who are interested 


in the fine series of articles by Dick Swiveller on “Things 
to Know about a Shotgun” will be glad to know that these 
will continue throughout the coming year. 
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®SSSSS SSE HESS 
Did You Ever See an Animal with 
Cotton or Flax Growing out of It? 


This looks like a foolish question, but is it any more foolish than a human being wearing cotton or linen 

next the skin as a protection against the cold? 

You can’t beat old Mother Nature—Nature has given every animal a covering of wool—fur or hair (all 

che ag the same material ) in varying degrees of fineness —-wool being the finest and hair the coarsest. 
atvre supplies this covering because it is the best protection against all atmospheric conditions. All 

medical men reccommend pure wool as the best and safest material to wear next the skin—it is a non- 

conductor, and absorbs perspiration rapidly and evenly. 

“CEETEE” is all-wool unshrinkable underwear. It is man- It is then carefully manufactured on expensive and exclus- 


ufactured from only the very finest Australian Merino Wool, ive machinery, very different from the ordinary style of 
underwear machinery, fashioning each garment to fit the 


scoured and combed over and over again until every part- human form. It has all selvage edges, therefore cannot 
icle of foreign matter is taken out and every strand is as come unravelled; every join is knitted together, not sewn as 
clean as it is possible to be made. with ordinary underwear. 


Worn by the 
Best People 


66 99 Sold by the 
Best Dealers 
FY) ED UNS 
L Six gut AR Ing 


ALL PURE WOOL - GUARANTEEDUNSHRINKABLE <o <CEETEE x 


UNDERCLOTHING % “2%. 


i 
In all sizes for Men, Women and Children 1376 
THE C. TURNBULL CO. OF GALT, LIMITED - -_ Galt, Ontario Look for the SHEEP 


on Every Garment. 


BiesrweceIN CAMPING PARTIES The ae Severe! oxen. Conor Tes it Optarn ol 
viding the Provisions, Tents, Utensils, Blankets and General Outfit. _ For upwards of a 


quarter of a century, it has been a special feature of our business to outfit Camping Parties, and 
we know the requirements thoroughly and invite inquiries. Established 1835. 


MICHIE & CO. LIMITED, 7 King Street West, Toronto, Canada 


NEWFOUNDLAND 


A Country of Fish and Game A Paradise for the Camper and Angler ideal Canoe Trip 
The country traversed by the Reid Newfoundland Company’s system is exceedingly rich in all kinds of fish 
and game. All along the route of the Railway are streams famous for their SALMON and TROUT fishing. 
also Caribou barrens. Americans who have been fishing and hunting in Newfoundland say there is No other 
country in the world in which so good fishing and hunting can be secured and with such ease as in Newfound- 
land. Information together with Illustrated Booklet and Folder cheerfully forwarded upon application to 


d. W. N. JOHNSTONE, General Passenger Agent, Reid Newfoundland Company, St. John’s, Newfoundland 


a BETTER THAN EVER ——— PRINCE GEORGE 
LA CORONA HOTEL - MONTREAL | |TORONTO = - = - — CANADA 


Magnificiently Furnished. Liberally Conducted. 
E Cuisine unexcelled. Courteous and Prompt Service. 
uropean Plan European Plan. American Plan. 


$1.50 per day and up. John Healy, Manager SAMUEL H. THOMPSON, Proprietor 


A GOOSE HUNT IN SASKATCHEWAN 


Gro. McLEAN 


T had been decided one day at the 
| Eyebrow elevator that Burt Hunter, 
Ross, the School teacher, and I should 
go for a goose hunt up to Eagle Lake, in the 
heart of the Dirt Hills, west of the Outlook 
branch of the C. P. R. As the school teacher 
was too good a fellow to leave behind, and as 
Saturday was the only day on which he could 
get away, Saturday was the day chosen for the 
hunt. 

In view of the fact that Eagle Lake lay at 
a distance of twenty-five miles from the ranch 
where we were stopping and was to be reached 
by a very difficult, not to say dangerous road, 
we deemed it advisable to start on our journey 
on Friday afternoon, so that we should be on 
hand to interview the wild geese by sunrise 
the next morning. 

To any person having an eye for conven- 
tionalities we would have appeared a rather 
curious trio of goose hunters. We had none of 
the regulation sea boots, duck trousers or de- 
coys; nor had any of us ever had much ex- 
perience in pursuing those crafty denizens of 
our inland waters. What we lacked in ex- 
kerience however we made up in enthusiasm. 
Burt Hunter; a former river driver from Bob- 
caygeon, in Corduroy breeches, long boots, 
and a heavy woollen smock and wearing on his 
head an old felt hat which still reeked of the 
smoke of the shanties of the Trent, by virtue 
of his long experience in hunting big game, 
was the natural leader of the party. Ross, a 
husky young fellow of twenty-three, attended 
to the preparation of the guns and ammuni- 
tion; while I looked after the transportation 
facilities and last but not least “the eats.” For 
the matter of guns we had ameng us three shot 
guns of different patterns, and a wicked little 
25.20 Marlin rifle which Ross insisted on 
taking, “‘For,”’ said he hopefully, “‘there is no 
telling but we may meet an antelope.” (This 
was before antelope were protected in Sas- 
katchewan. ) 

The trip out to the hills required careful 
driving but otherwise was uneventful. It was 
sundown long before we reached our destina- 
tion for the twilight is not of long duration in 
that latitude in the Autumn; but the rough 
winding trail leading up to the higher lands 
was easily distinguishable, for the full moon 
clothed the prairie in a brilliant sheen of 
silvery light. The wild loveliness of the scene 
had a quieting effect on us all and the party 
gradually lapsed into silence. The country 
with its rough points softened by the moon- 
light, presented a spectacle of striking beauty. 
Far away over the moonlit prairie, gemmed 
with glittering particles of hoar frost, could be 
seen the occasional light of a homesteader’s 
shack twinkling like a star low down on the 
horizon. Ahead of us rose the hills in their 
rugged uneven ridges, reminders of the long 
past glacial age. Here and there in the low- 
lands behind us an Alkali slough. gleamed 
with opalescent fire. The solitariness of our 
position was only accentuated by the night 


sounds of the wilderness. The rasping cry of 
the night hawk, the mournful hoot of the owl, 
the quavering long-drawn howl of the wolf, 
all seemed to remind us of the fact that we had 
left civilization behind us. On mounting a 
particularly precipitous hill, we saw a light at 
the bottom of a deep coulee on the other side 
and Burt broke the silence by informing us 
that it was here that we would pass the night. 

Driving up to the shack we were greeted 
with genuine western hospitality by the home- 
steader, a tall young fellow by the name of 
George Robinson and an Australian called 
Frank Williams, a strange character over 
whom the wanderlust had cast its unbreakable 
spell. A huge pot of potatoes bubbling on 
the stove and the savoury odor of bacon 
browning in the pan soon made it patent to us 
all that the keen fall night air of the prairie is 
an excellent cure for a lack of appetite. After 
supper we all agreed that an early retirement 
was in order, for while true at most times it is 
always the case in the hunting of wild geese 
that “‘the early bird gets the worm” or “‘the 
goose.” Now the matter of making our 
sleeping arrangements required considerable 
skill. The shack was not a large affair, (being 
10x 14 feet in dimensions ) and contained as 
sleeping accommodation, a bed without 
springs and an old couch in which the springs 
were only too prominent. It was finally set- 
tled that Hunter, Williams and Ross should 
occupy the bed, while I took the couch and 
Robinson, as host took the floor. . We latter 
two were the most fortunate for Steele in 
order to make sure that he would not be 
crowded, immediately took possession of the 
inside half of the bed and bracing his knees 
against the wall promptly went to sleep. 
Poor Ross in the centre of the three dozed 
fitfully in the warm quarters and Burt sup- 
ported his two hundred pounds on about six 
inches at the edge of the bed. Weariness 
however is a good antidote for discomfort and 
soon the cabin was quiet save for the heavy 
breathing of its inmates. 

It seemed as if we had hardly lost con- 
sciousness when the alarm clock sounded and 
Robinson announced: 

“Time to get up, boys, four o’clock.”’ 

Growling and rubbing our eyes we all 
crawled out and made our scanty toilet by the 
light of the smoky lamp, while George split 
kindling and built a fire, which in a few 
minutes dispelled the frostiness of the room. 
Ross always taciturn, seemed to be in parti- 
cularly bad humor but said nothing beyond a 
few grumbling sentences, about not being able 
to understand how some people had the nerve 
to take up all the bed. 

Breakfast over we lost no time in setting out 
for the lake a mile and a half away. The 
keen morning air soon blew the sand out of our 
eyes and we all arrived at the lake in a very 
jubilant not to say blood-thirsty spirit. Here 
we saw a sight which would have quickened 
the pulse of any hunter. In the rushes at the 
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/LET CLARK’S CATER 


for your summer camp and enjoy the cuisine of the best chefs. 


SOUPS—Chateau Brand Concentrated in all var- 
ieties deliciously flavoured. 


ENTREES—de luxe, Irish Stew, Stewed Kidney, 
Beefsteak and Onions, Cooked Tripe, Corned Beef, 
Hash, etc., and Clark’s Celebrated Pork and 
Beans. 


COLD LUNCH—Corned and Roast Beef, Lunch 
Ham, Lunch and Ox Tongues in tins or glass, Jellied 
Hocks, English Brawn, Boneless Chicken, Pig's Feet, 
Potted and Devilled Meats, etc. 


MINCEMEAT PLUM PLUDDING 


Clark’s Tomato Ketchup. No finer or more 
appetizing ketchup on the market. Absolutely pure. 


W. CLARK, LIMITED - MONTREAL 


‘CHALLENGE 


COLLARS 


USEFUL 
IN 
CAMP 


WILL KILL |] 
THE . 
STING 

OF | 
INSECTS 


NOTHING 
BETTER 
FOR 
BRUISES 


The Acme of 
COMFORT 


is assured to every wearer of 
“CHALLENGE” 
Collars and Cuffs 


They have the same dull finish, texture and fit 
as the best linen collar, and won't wilt or crack. 

“Challenge” Collars can be cleaned with a rub 
from a wet cloth. 

Always smart—always dressy. 4 

If vour dealer doesn’t sell “ thallenge”’ Brand 
send us 25c for collar or 50c for pair of cuffs. 
You'll be delighted. 
New style book sent free on request. F16 


THE ARLINCTON CO. 
OF CANADA, LIMITED 
54-56 Fraser Ave.. Toronto. 


WATERPROOF 
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edge and far out on the bosom of the lake 
could be seen in the morning dusk the dark 
forms of hundreds of wild geese with flocks of 
ducks interspersed. As the sky was already 
beginning to grow rosy in the east, we lost no 
time distributing ourselves among the reeds 
at the margin of the water. In a few minutes 
the bang of Burt’s “trombone” announced 
that the slaughter had begun and soon the 
shooting became general. The geese rising 
from the water to go to their feeding grounds, 
flew right into the range of our “‘masked bat- 
teries,”’ and by the time the sun was high in 
the heavens we had each secured a very fair 
bag. The day being cold a number of birds 
seemed to be averse to leaving the water but 
wisely kept far out from shore, permitting 
only an occasional shot at them. 

It was for Hunter however to make the 
noblest capture of the day. Thinking himself 
invulnerable by virtue of his royal caste and 
the power of his mighty wings, a magnificent 
golden eagle floated majestically over the 
brink of one of the steep bluffs which sur- 
rounded the lake. Inquisitive, no doubt, as to 
what was poaching on his private preserves he 
hovered for a minute too near to the insigni- 
ficant humans grovelling in the marsh grass, 
and in the twinkling of an eye, Burt’s sure 
hand had mortally wounded the noble bird. 
Yet even in his death struggle the huge bird 
was kingly as he beat the air with weakening 
wings, striving to reach his beloved heights, 
but finally dropping into the mud along the 
shore. When we stretched his wings they 
measured eight feet, four inches, so it will be 
seen that he was a worthy representative of 
his kind. 

In the afternoon a raw east wind sprang up, 
the sky became overcast and a dismal cloud 
of wet snow began to thicken the air. As we 
had all met with luck beyond our expecta- 


tions and as the drifting snow made further - 


good shooting impossible, we unanimously 
agreed to return to the shack for supper. 
Once we were inside the cabin with a cheerful 
fire crackling in the “Prairie Queen”’ the im- 
pulse to sleep gradually overcame all of us 
but Ross, who, being the wettest of the party, 
stood before the stove trying to get dry. At 
last as the generous warmth penetrated to his 
chilled limbs the lures of Morpheus became too 
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strong for even him and straddling a chair 
with his head bowed on his crossed arms he 
yielded. For some hours a visitor to that 
shanty would have seen five husky men spread 
around the cabin in attitudes of utter abandon. 
But the uncomfortable positions and the 
pangs of hunger were not conducive to long 
continued sleep. Burt was the first to open 
his eyes and being a true lumber-jack im- 
mediately recalled thefact that he had not 
eaten since morning. Bestirring the rest of us 
he soon had some boiled potatoes and canned 
salmon on the table. When we had disposed 
of these, without delay we began to consider 
ways and means of spending our second night 
in camp. This gave rise to an amusing dia- 
logue between the young school teacher and 
Frank Williams. Ross as soon as the word 
“bed”? was mentioned had made a flying leap 
to the inside position occupied the night 
before by Williams. Frank eyed him re- 
proachfully for a good three minutes and then 
inquired in an injured tone: 

“Bah Jowve are you goin’ to sleep theyah 
to-night?”’ 

“T guess so’? answered Ross with a defiant 
gleam in his eye. 

‘Wal’? returned the Australian with de- 
cision, “I cawn’t sleep in the middle, because 
when I sleeps in the middle I gets hot, and 
when I gets hot then I bucks.” 


“Well I’m here and I’m going to stay here” 
said Ross in a tone of finality. ““You can buck 
or not as you choose, but I didn’t get half an 
hour’s sleep last night and I’Ill get some to- 
night or know the reason why.” 

For a few minutes it looked as if there 
might be trouble but it was at last arranged 
that Williams should trade with Robinson 
and sleep on the floor where he could “buck’’ 
to his heart’s content, while Robinson very 
good naturedly took the centre of the bed. 
Thus in a few minutes we were all peacefully 
snoring away our second night in the little 
prairie cabin. 

The next morning Burt and Ross and I 
drove back to the ranch, happy with our 
buggy load of birds. The geese gave us very 
material pleasure for some days after, while the 
wings of the eagle were nailed on the wall of 
the barn, a trophy of our expedition. 


Never go into the woods without a good 
compass, having first been fully instructed 
In its use. It is always a good plan to take 
along an extra compass for emergencies. 

Matches are extremely important and 
should be carried in a waterproof box. Carry 
some loose in your pocket for regular use, 
then you will be sure to have a full box for 
emergencies. 

A good hunting knife and a small pocket 
or belt axe are of about as much importance 
as any other part of the outfit. With dry 
matches and a little axe you can make your- 


self comfortable in any kind of weather if you 
should for any reason have to remain in the 
woods over night away from camp. 

The essentials of a good camp site are: 
First, pure water; second, wood that burns 
well; third, an open spot, somewhat elevated 
to insure drainage; fourth, security against 
spread of fire. 

Avoid an old camping ground, for its 
occupants will have stripped it of the good 
kindling wood, and they and their dogs may 
HONE left behind them a legacy of rubbish‘and 

eas. 
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Taxidermy 


of which you will 
be proud 


“Dixon Quality” mounting is an absolute 
guarantee of the highest grade oi work at 
very reasonable prices. 


Moose Head mounted by Edwin Dizon 


Entrust your trophies to me and be assured 
of an artistic piece of mounting, properly 
and scientifically done. If you have been 
used to a half-done job—let me show you 
my way. 


All my mounts are 
true to life 


Every game head I mount is individually 
true to its original size and appearance, by 
the latest and most lasting moth-proof 
methods that have yet been devised. 


MOUNTS FOR SALE 


I have for sale, correctly mounted large 
moose, elk, caribou, mountain sheep, goat, 
antelope and deer heads. Write me for 
measurements and prices, f.o.b. your place, 
on approval; or better still 


Come and see my collection 
and methods any time, 
My large show and work rooms (covering 2800 
square feet) are only 20 miles from Toronto, in Un- 
ionville, on the Midland Railway and are the largest 
and best equipped for this business in Canada. 


My References 


are from Sportsmen and Hunters everywhere in Can- 
ada and the United States, England and Germany. 


FREE INSTRUCTIONS 


I'll gladly send you instructions for skinning and 
sang specimens, shipping tags, etc., FREE, if you 
will address 


EDWIN DIXON 


Ontario’s Leading Taxidermist 


UNIONVILLE . - ONTARIO 


Protect Yourself 


FXER CISE means health, but unless pro- 
per precautions are taken,{you mav easily 
injure yourself for life. 

Athletes have long recognized this and 
were quick to avail themselves of the perfect 
protection of the, MIZ- 
PAH JOCK. 


Opening beneath 
Patent flap 


Small amount of material_be- 
tween thighs 

Perfect pouch 

SS Welt-bound webbing 

Can be cleansed by boiling without injury to rubber. 


Mizpah — 
_ Noe eFOCK __ 


assures this and is’a necessity for comfort while ex- 
ercising. : 

Fits perfectly,’ will ‘aot rub or chafe. 

All sporting goods dealers or sent postpaid on receipt of waist 
measure and 75c. (Stamps accepted. 
4 - Tobe perfectly safe get the jock 
\S for use when exercising and the sus- 


pensory for wear at other times. 
\\y The combination $1.00. 


Z j The Walter F. Ware Co. 
y Dept C. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 2 


TELLS HOW FAR YOU WALK 
SS a 


THE AMERICAN PEDOMETER 


Regulates to Step and Registers Exact Dis- 
tances ; Simple, Accurate, Durable. 


Indispensable to every lover 
of outdoor sport, and especially 
to those who love WALKING. 
Instructive because of value in 
determining distances ; a neces- 
sary adjunct to compass and as 
useful to SPORTSMEN. It 
furnishes the true solution of 
many a disputed question of 
how far it is toor from various 
points. Best of all it 
is a wonderful health 
promotor because its 
interesting notations 
afford real incentive 
for WALKING. 
Whether you walk 
for health, business 
or pleasure — any- 
where, everywhere, 
the AMERICAN 
Pedometer tells the 
whole story of just 
how far you have 
travelled. 

FULLY 
GUARANTEED 
One Hundred Mile 
Pedometer, $1.50. 


Seld by all Dealers or Direct 
AMERICAN PEDOMETER COMPANY 
902 CHAPEL ST., NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


E. & A. GUNTHER CO. - - Toronto, Canada 


Agents for the Dominion of Canada 
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FUR FARM FAILURES 


VERY fur firm in America, practically 
E speaking, is a failure, insofar as provid- 
ing domestic pelts to compete with those 
taken from animals in their natural state. 
Some, perhaps, have made money for their 
owners—and I speak especially of the Black 
Fox farms in Prince Edward Island—but the 
profits come not from the sale of furs but of the 
animals themselves which others have. pur- 
chased for breeding purposes and for which 
large sums are paid. 

A fur farm is more hazardous as a specula- 
tion than a gold mine being developed with 
no pay dirt in sight; than a rubber plantation 
in Mexico owned on shares; than an oil well 
which is beingsunk. It matters not what ani- 
mal is used for breeding purposes, the rare 
Black Fox or the humble skunk. The results 
are usually the same so far as supplying the 
market with furs. 

In the first place, both Black and Silver 
Foxes are hybrids. They are freaks. Govern- 
ment literature as well as books on fur culture 
tell us they will breed true. Supposing this to 
be the case. There will be hundreds of dollars 
difference in value between two Black Foxes of 
the same litter. What makes this? Thefact 
that even the sale of the skins depends en- 
tirely upon the whim of the purchaser and not 
upon any fixed or stated value. For instance, 
the most beautiful Silver Fox I ever saw was 
worth considerably less in London than an in- 
ferior skin because of the fact that.it was so 
fine it could not be matched. If two furs are 
so nearly alike that they can be used together 
in garment, higher prices can be obtained for 
each. 

Let us consider, fora moment, the value of a 
Black Fox skin. The newspapers tell us of 
sales where they brought twelve, fifteen and 
even eighteen hundred dollars each. But let 
me say right now that more of them bring the 
trapper less than three hundred and fifty dol- 
lars than over, and fur dealers frequently lose 
money on them even at that price. I have 
seen some pelts of Black Foxes—early caught, 
of course—that were worth less than fifty dol- 
Jars. In fact for my own personal use I would 
sooner have had a skunk skin. 

Black and Silver Foxes are not the only 
animals the culture of which occupies the fur 
farmer’s attention. Skunks, minks, raccoons, 
opossums,—in fact almost every specimen 
are raised. Having been situated so that I 
could examine thousands and thousands of 
furs last season, I made a study of the different 
domestic skins that came in to the market. 


By far the most numerous were the pelts of the 
skunk. The reason for this is obvious when 
one knows that they can be raised very easily, 
produce large litters and can readily be ob- 
tained for breeding purposes. 

To the expert fur grader, the skin of a 
domestic animal can be told in the dark. It 
has not the lustre, is not as fine and usually 
has less and coarser hair. For instance, most 
No. 1 skunk (Black.) are little better than 
No. 3 (Narrow Stripe). This means, for sake 
of comparison, that the actual difference be- 
tween a No. 1 skin that has been raised and a 
No. 1 that was taken in its wild state, is about 
three dollars; that is, when the best quality 
hides are selling around five dollars. What is 
true in this instance is true in others as well. 
The raccoon have short hair—termed “short 
stock”? by fur men—the mink lack color and 
fur; the opossum are little better usually than 
trash. A couple of generations of wolves and 
the fur will be gone almost entirely. They will 
get like a dog—and become as worthless. 

What is the reason for the poor quality of 
fur taken from animals raised in captivity? 
The answer is simple. Nature has been 
ignored in the raising. The animals should be 
allowed to live as they do in the woods—and 
until conditions are such that they can, 
domestic furs will continue to be of inferior 
quality. 

The most common mistake by fur farmers is 
that the animals are kept in too small a space. 
They are not compelled to hunt for their food. 
Instead, they are fed at a certain time each 
day—and too much of the wrong kind of food. 
To illustrate, skunks are usually fed meat. 
They get no bugs, mice, etc. which supply 
them in their natural haunts. As a result, the 
animals eat their fill, go into their burrows and 
sleep. They become fat and lazy for lack of 
exercise. It is an actual fact that fur graders 
can tell the skin of a domestic skunk simply by 
noticing the fat that clings to the hide. 

One animal has not been mentioned. This 
is the muskrat. I did not include a discussion 
of the relative value of the so-called tame and 
wild animals, for the reason that there are no 
domestic ones. True, many of them are raised 
but not as other fur bearers. The muskrat 
farmer simply purchases a strip of land upon 
which there are animals and does not allow 
others to poach upon his preserve. He makes 
no effort to keep the game on his farm, know- 
ing they will stay, provided there is food and 
shelter for their dens and houses, until he is 
ready to market the fur. 
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It is worth re- CURZON B OS The Woild’s Great Mail 
membering: e Order Tailoring House 
ARE DOING BUSINESS AS USUAL 
Suits from $8.50 cents to $20 all Dyty paid. Made to your measure and sent by post. 
Send postcard today for Samples to Curzon Bros., 449 Spadina Avenue, Toronto, and in or- 
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Fall is here once again 
and with it 


Hunting Galore 


In the famous sporting dis- 
tricts adjacent to the Cana- 
dian Pacific Line, hunting 
abounds. 


Great sport awaits the hunter in New Brunswick, 
Northern Quebec, and Ontario, the Rockies and 
British Columbia. 


Our pamphlet ‘Fishing and Shooting’? gives you full information 
including names of guides and maps, etc., which no sportsman should 
be without. 

On application from any C.P.R. representative or 


C. E. E. USSHER, 
Passenger Traffic Manager, 
Canadian Pacific Railway, 


| MONTREAL, QUE. 
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435% ® Readers are invited to contribute to this “=> 
a departinent notes, comments and en- +» 
guiries <orc ng firearms and ammun- 
i nications must be brief 
{ and persoralities must 
in. The Editor will not Z 
for opinsons express- Z% 
oncents. Address _ all 
sto A.B. Geikie, c/o Rod 
Cun, Woodstock, Ontario. 


LIKES THE MARLIN 


T this season of the year when hunters 
A and would-be hunters are planning their 
fall trips after game large and small, 
there always comes up the question of the 
choice of a rifle. This is especially true of 
those who are about to start out for the first 
time, and I wish to say right here that those 
people are to be envied, for to my mind there 
are few spots along. the way of the average 
sportsman whether he hunts for pleasure or for 
profit, that will appeal to him more strongly 
than his first real hunting trip, the memory of 
which remains long after others are forgotten. 
To return to the subject of the choice of a 
rifle. Itis to help those who may be in doubt 
that the writer has undertaken to give his 
ideas gathered from a number of years’ 
experience and much study of the various 
makes of arms. Understand Ido not pose as 
an authority on rifles but I feel sure that any- 
one who follows my advice will have no cause 
to regret their choice. Again, it is not possible 
in an article of this kind to deal with all the 
different kinds of game and conditions so I 
have chosen the more common ones round in 
this country, namely the moose and the dif- 
ferent smaller members of the deer tribe, for- 
getting those who wish to pursue the elusive 
grey squirrel and the partridge. 
_ As there are probably more people interested 
in the small calibre rifles than in the heavier 
ones we will take them up first and I think 
most people who shoot will agree with me that 
there is more real fun to be had with a_ .22 
Calibre rifle than with all the other calibres put 
together, probably because it can be used in 
so many places and under so many conditions 
where the larger calibres would not be per- 
mitted or where it would be unsafe to use 
them. I have used a number of different 
makes of .22 calibre rifles but find that the 
Remington Repeater, fitted with Lyman ivory 
bead front sights and combination rear peep, 
suits me the best of any I have seen. I have 


AND THE ROSS 


one of these rifles now fitted with a Stevens 
telescope but that is for target work only and I 
would not advise anyone to get a telescope for 
hunting as to my mind it makes the rifle too 
clumsy and awkward to handle, especially 
where you have to run up and down hills as 
you often have to do after squirrels. I might 
also say that the front sight sent out by the 
factory on this rifle is a good one and might be 
preferred by many to the ivory bead. 

For ammunition for the .22 Calibre I always 
use the Winchester “‘Lesmok”’ long rifle cart- 
ridge and can recommend it as being a very 
clear and accurate load. 

Next I will take up the choice of a rifle for 
the larger game up to elk, moose, etc. To my 
mind for a rifle of this kind the first thing to 
settle is the choice, not of the rifle, but of the 
cartridges and there are so many to choose 
from and so much to be said in favor of each 
that it is an extremely hard matter to settle 
upon any one of them, but from the stand- 
point of one who likes to shoot a lot and has 
enough of the ‘“‘craze’’ to care to reload his 
own ammunition, which by the way is half the 
fun, the 32-40 shell in my opinion is to be pre- 


ferred to all others. It is a very accurate: 


cartridge and the straight taper makes it more 
desirable to reload than the bottle necked 
shells as the bottle neck is a weak point and in 
reloading shells that should be considered as 
they sometimes break at that neck which is 
not at all pleasant. Of course if you are not 
contemplating reloading your shells this is not 
so important but even then I prefer the 32-40 
because I can get a large range of different 
powered cartridges and the slow rifling of the 
32-40, which is one turn in sixteen inches, 
enables it to handle them all satisfactorily 
which rifles of the 30-30 class with their rifling 
of one turn in ten inches would not do. Then 
again if you study the ballistic tables of the 
U. M. C. Co. you will find that the 32-40 com- 
pares favorably with the other cartridges of 
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“Hunting in New 
Brunswick” 


Written by a 
Sportsman 
for 
Sportsmen 
telling how he 


Pe Gis License 


1 MOOSE 

1 CARIBOU 
2 DEER 
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1 BEAR 


During a three weeks’ hunting trip in 


NEW BRUNSWICK 


OPEN SEASON—SEPT. 15 TO NOV. 30 


Write for free copy to 


H. H. Melanson, General Passenger Agent, 
Canadian Government Railways, 
| Moncton, N.B. 
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that class and has more shocking power than 
most of them, and I think it is an advantage to 
have a rifle that will handle loads from a sq ir- 
rel charge up to the new high pressure cart- 
ridge loaded by the Remington U. M. C. Co. 
for the 32-40 with its velocity of 2065 feet per 
second. 

Now, as to the rifle to handle this cartridge, 
I prefer the Marlin Model ’93. This rifle can 
be had in a number of different styles but the _ 
one I prefer is the popular combination shown 
on page 62 of the Marlin catalogue. I have 
had two of these rifles and found them satis- 
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factory in every way, only be sure you get the 
grade A rifle if you intend to use the high 
power cartridges. 

For moose, elk and long range bear and 
mountain sheep, which latter are also often 
shot at long range, there is no better rifle made 
than the .280 Ross using the Ross copper tube 
bullet. For velocity, shocking power, ease of 
operation and general finish this rifle easily 
takes first place as a big game killer and no one 
will make any mistake in buying this rifle 
when going after the game mentioned above* 


A NARROW ESCAPE 


SS: LA DOGLEEEEE 


Bang! The crash of falling glass. Up- 
stairs the baby began to cry and going up the 
father found bits of broken glass from the 
shattered window-pane lying about and a .32 
calibre bullet badly flattened lying on the 
child’s bed. ; 

The father, Mr. J. Manzer of Ingersoll, Ont. 
immediately notified the Chief of Police, 
showing him the bullet and telling him that 
they had been greatly annoyed of late by a 
neighbor’s boy who persisted in shooting peas 
at their windows, that only that day this boy 
had been chased out of the yard after having 
been given a good shaking. Almost immediat- 
tely afterwards had occurred the shooting 
incident. 

The following evening as the writer sat 
reading the local paper this startling headline 
met my eyes: “‘Narrow escape of Jack Man- 
zer. The Police are in charge of the Case and 
the Guilty Person is Known.” 

There followed an account of the shot, the 
shattered window, the flattened bullet, etc. 

My first thought on reading this rather 
startling article was ‘‘no one knows that it was 
I who fired t..ac shot.’’ (I lived distant from 
Mr. Manzer’s house only some seventy-five 
yards, but on much higher ground). On 
second thought I decided to go over to see Mr. 
Manzer and hear him tell his story. I did so 
and when I confessed my guilt in the matter 
he was greatly relieved. I had loaned my .32 
calibre rifle to a friend who had returned it 
with a cartridge in the chamber which I was 


unable to extract. After repeated efforts I 
finally tried to ram it back out with a rod but 
to no avail. Finally I went out in the back 
yard and fired it off into the slightly frozen 
ground and thought no more about it until 
next evening as I was reading my local paper. 
My bullet it appeared, had glanced up from 
the ground and had just force enough to go 
through the Manzer’s up-stairs window and 
striking the curtain fell on the child’s bed. 

I next went over to the chief’s office and told 
him to seek no further as I was the culprit. 
(He had already searched the suspected boy’s 
house for fire arms. ) 

This was Mr. Manzer’s “narrow escape.” 
I trust I may never come nearer harming any 
one than I did my neighbor, who was also then 
my employer, on this occasion. ; 

Imagine my chagrin to read the next day in 
Toronto papers that I was the man that had 
fired the shot which had ‘‘nearly killed Mr. 
Manzer’’, that I had given myself up and had 
been let off with a reprimand. The lesson I 
learned from this occurrence was that one 
cannot be too careful about shooting, par- 
ticularly in a thickly settled town. 


EDIT. NOTE— 
Mr. Doolittle is a collector of antique 
weapons and will be pleased to hear from 
any of our readers who are similarly interest- 
ed, either through these columns or at his 
personal address, which is St. Marys, Ont. 


READ OO-MING-MUNK 
A Musk Ox Hunt in the Far North 


In December Rod and Gun 
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Stuffed 
Bear 


Is the work of Wm. Kohli, Bluff. 
ton, Ohio. It is the First animal 
that he ever tried to mount. 
Many Professionals Cannot Do As 
a= Well. Here is the secret 
id of his success. He learned 
the easiest and best meth- 
ods in the world from our School 
and did a fine job of mounting the 
first time he tried it. We have 
thirty thousand students, all doing 
equally well. 


We Gan 
Teach 
oe You to 


Mount Birds —Animals—Fishes 


and Game Heads,— to tan skins make rugs and robes, etc., By Mail in Your Home. We teach you so that you can do 
the work right and do it quickly. We teach you the Standard Methods, the same that Mr. Kohli learned from 
us, by mail, and used in mounting this fine bear. - : 


Every Sportsman, every hunter. trapper, angier or nature lover should be able to preserve his own 


fine trophies. Nothing is ner for the home, den or office. Anyone can learn the 
art easily and quickly by our Standard Methods. We Guarantee success or refund tuition. Our fine FREE 
Book Fully Explains Our School and How to Learn the great artof Taxidermy. Send the Coupon 
Today forthe FREE BOOK. 

You can easily earn From $20 to $40 a Month from your Spare Time by 
BIG PROFIT mounting for others or selling your mounted specimens. Ifyou wish to enter taxi- 

dermy asa business, you can make from $2000 to $4000 per year. Investigate this 


New Uncrowded Field. Thousands are making fine profits from taxidermy as aside line, or going into the 
business for a life’ work. Taxidermists are few, and the Demand is Great, Read what a few students say: 


“Within the past two months I have turned out more than $500 worth of work. My specimens took first 
premium at the state fair. That is what your school has done for me,’’—A. S. Harmer, North Yakama, Wash, 

**T have just sold a collection of specimens for $216, which makes in all $700 I have earned from my taxi- 
dermy work, and i* is all due to your excellent course of lessons.’’—J. T. Stanton, Klammath, Ore. 

“Since taking your course last year I have made over $6575 by selling my specimens, and doing work for 
others. Your lessons are fine, and every sportsman should join the school.’’—H. C. Hammond, Syracuse, N,Y. 


Remember that we taught these men Taxidermy by Mail. We can teach you equally well, you will 
be delighted with the work. Our school teaches taxidermy only, and we have been in the - 
business for many years. Our specimens took FIRST GRAND PRIZE and 9 Gold Medals‘at the exposition. J. W. ELWoop, President 


Great Taxidermy Book FREE >>>— 


We have prepared a splendid book on taxidermy. It tellsall about the art, 
explains how we can teach you the business, right in your own home during 
yourspare time. This book is NOW FREE. Send the COUPON TODAY 
and get this valuable book, and a FREE COPY of THE TAXIDERMY 
MAGAZINE, also sample diploma and hundreds of letters from delighted 
students. 

BE SURE AND GET THIS BOOK. Send the coupon TODAY» 
right now, before you forget it. You are sure to be interested. 


THE NORTHWESTERN SCHOOL OF TAXIDERMY; 
10-y Elwood Building, Omaha, Nebraska. 


THE N. W. SCHOOL OF TAXIDERMY, 
10-j Elwood Bidg., Omaha, Neb. 


m Please send me free and without any obligations, your 
FREE BOOK, ‘“‘How to Learn Taxidermy,’’ also copy 
of Taxidermy Magazine and full particulars of your system. 


Name 


Address 


lowed does not admit of close detail and 
_ description of firearms from the earliest 
periods up to the present time. The evolution 
in firearms has been most complete. To write 
a full and comprehensive history of this evolu- 
tion would entail a vast amount of labor and 
research. It would fill many volumes. It 
would have to treat not only of firearms dir- 
ectly, but also of the ammunition and of im- 
provements from the earliest periods to this 
generation, to make the history complete. 

There are very few machines and appliances 
used by man that have called for so great an 
amount of inventive genius as firearms before 
their makers brought them to their present 
state of perfection. The greatest and most per- 
plexing obstacle that has stood in the way of 
improving the firearm has been the ignition of 
the powder charge. Going back to the hand- 
culverin in 1470, it required two men to handle 
it, one to do the aiming, the other to do the 
priming and apply the match to some slow- 
burning material. 

Then came the matchlock, a further im- 
provement in ignition. A lighted fuse or 
match being held by the hammer-lock, as it 
was then called, on the pull of a handle, which 
was a part of the hammer, or cock, the lighted 
fuse or match was brought in contact with the 
poset priming in the flash pan. The match- 

ock in battle could be fired only a couple of 
dozen times during an all-day engagement, so 
cumbersome was it to handle in loading and 
firing. 

Next came the wheellock, in 1515. This was 
a German invention. Its parts were a grooved 
steel wheel with rough edges, which worked in 
the flash pan. When ready for firing the wheel 
connected with a winding mechanism, was 
wound up, and a pull of the trigger released it, 
causing it to spin and produce sparks by con- 
tact with a flint, or pyrites, held in the pan 
of the cock. The wheellock, though com- 
plicated, was in general use as a weapon of 
sportsmen and to some extent for military arms 
but being very expensive to manufacture, its 
use On army weapons was restricted. 


f hess scope of this article and the space al- 


Dick SWIVELLER 


(NO. 3. THE COPPER PRIMER) 


The use of firearms for game shooting be- 
came very general in the middle and latter part 
of the sixteenth century. Shot was known at 
this period, thus saving time and temper in 
cutting small slugs, as had been the case prior 
to the discovery of how to produce pellets, 
which were irregular in shape and the sizes 
mixed. 

Succeeding the wheellock came the flint- 
lock. In a comparatively short time it super- 
seded all other forms and devices for igniting 
the powder charge, being universal on all 
arms—for field shooting, rifles, pistols and 
military arms. 


The flintlock reached its highest point of 
efficiency about 1812. At this period Joseph 
Manton, the greatest gunmaker of his day 
and time, had so improved the flintlock as to 
eliminate to a great extent misfires, and so 
improved its mechanism lines, finish, balance 
and weight to the amount of metal in the make 
up of the gun as to produce what was consider- 


ed at that time a “high-class fowling piece.” 


Manton made the water-tight flash pan im- 
provement, and a self-priming device. His 
locks were beautifully fitted and finished and 
sold at a high price, being worth in our money 
to-day about $50 a pair. He received high 
prices for guns, 70 to 80 guineas being the 
ruling figures. Manton has been called the 
king of gunmakers, and indeed this was so, for 
his time. He gave to the sportsmen of the 
world the first ideas of the value of lines, 
balance, finish, and good workmanship, doing 
all that was possible in earnest, painstaking 
work to make the flintlock attractive and, 
thus educating his generation in fine work and 
setting an example to gunmakers who were to 
follow him. 


Joseph Manton lived to see the percussion 
system introduced in one form or another and 
to make improvements on it. Collectors of 
arms have paid as high as $1000 for a well- 
preserved example of Manton’s work. Joseph 
Manton died in 1835, aged 69. Manton’s 
name will stand when the names of all other 
gunmakers will have passed into oblivion. 
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Hotel Griswold 


Postal Hotel Company - Proprietors 


EUROPEAN PLAN 


Griswold St. and Grand River Ave. 
DETROIT, MICH. 


Fred Postal, Pres. Chas. L. Postal, Sec’y 
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rs 
Discriminating Canadian | 
Visitors 


to New York invariably stay at this hotel on account 
of its extreme comfort and pleasant environment. 
It is right in the heart of the city—within a min- 
ute’s walk of the theatres, department stores and 
Fifth Avenue. The best at extremely moderate 
prices will be found at the 


HOTEL MARTINIQUE 


On Broadway at 32nd and 33rd Streets 


CHARLES LEIGH TAYLOR, - President. 
WALTER S. GILSON, - Vice-President. 
WALTER CHANDLER, Jr., - Manager. 


Canadian money changed without charge. Chap- 
erones provided for Canadian ladies for shopping or 
social purposes. Canadian dishes, Canadian music 
and the atmosphere of Canadian hospitality. This 
hotel is cooled by a $250,000 ventilation plant. 
Pleasant rooms $1.50 a day up; comfortable rooms 
with bath $2.50 a day up. Practically all rooms 
have Southern or Western exposure. ‘Table d’hote 
dinner $1.50. Club breakfast 60c. These special 
meals are recognized as being the best in the city. 
Rooms engaged by wire without cost if time is short. 
For literature and reservations address our Cana- 
adian advertising agents 


SELLS, LIMITED 
302 Shaughnessy Building, Montreal. 
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HOTEL LENOX 


North St., at Delaware Ave. 


BUFFALO’S LEADING TOURIST HOTEL 


Hotel Lenox is modern, fireproof and beautifully locat- 

It is popular with tourists because of its fair rates, 
courteous treatment and complete equipment, The 
cuisine and service are the best obtainable, 


EUROPEAN PLAN 
$1.50 per day and up. 
SPECIAL WEEKLY AND MONTHLY RATES 


Write te somplimentary “Guide of Buffalo and Niag- 
ara Falls.” Also Special Taxicab Arrangement. 


C. A. MINER, Manager 


BOSTON 


Commonwealth Ave. 
100 yards from Massachusetts Ave. car lines. 


Che Distinctive Boston Gouse 


A public house for those who demand the best 
and prefer a homelike atmosphere. 


Single rooms from $2. Combined sitting 
room, bedroom and bathroom from $4, 
Self contained suites. In summer dinner 
at a fixed price is served in the roof garden. 


Some globe trotters have been good enough to say 
that the Puritan is one of the most attractive and 
comfortable hotels in the world. 


Our booklet with guide to Boston on receipt 
of your card. R. G. COSTELLO, MANAGER 
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As good work as Manton did for his time, it 
will not compare favorably with the fine work 
of to-day. The powerful hammerless of to-day 
in fine grades is vastly superior in material, 
workmanship and finish to anything Manton 
or any other gunmaker of his time ever made. 

I presume the one great reason why Man- 
ton’s name is and has been so prominent in the 
sunmaking world is his record for good work 
and for perfecting the flintlock, making it 
fairly dependable and a marvel for the pur- 
poses intended. His record has been handed 
down from father to son amv ng sportsmen ol 
England and America. It \vould be remark- 
able, indeéd, if, in the time that has elapsed 
since Manton’s death, gunmakers had not 
brought the shotgun nearer to perfection and 
produced a weapon far superior in every de- 
tail to the best examples of Manton’s period. 
It need not detract in any way from dear old 
Joe’s name and fame. 

Succeeding the flintlock the 
system was introduced. Numerous Inven- 
tions, from 1808 to 1825, relate to “self- 
priming” guns. The system varied greatly. 
Among the percussion systems the fulminate 
was enveloped in paper and in metallic covers. 
In others it was in the form of pellets, the 
covers and pellets being laid in the flash pan in 
close proximity to the vent and exploded by 
the falling hammer. 

Finally the perfect copper cap was invented. 
This revolutionized the manufacture of guns, 
not only in the methods of ignition and dis- 
charge, but in lines, symmetry and balance. 
The percussion cap solved the problem of igni- 
tion—a problem that had bothered and puz- 
zled gunmakers for two centuries. The per- 
cussion cap that was used on the muzzle loader 
giving in its day such satisfaction, is the same 
used to-day in the modern cartridge in a slight- 
ly different form to meet the present require- 
ments demanded by smokeless powder. 

Following the muzzle loader and its per- 
cussion cap came the “‘pin-fire’’ breech-loader, 
and finally the cartridge with centre-fire 
ignition made ignition of the powder charge 
almost perfect. Misfires are now so infrequent 
as to call for remark when they do happen. 
I dare say that of the millions of shots fired in 
a season of trap and field shooung, not a half 
dozen, or even any, misfires will occur so per- 
fect is the cartridge. This not only speaks well 
for the smokeless powder primer, but reflects 
great credit on the modern gunlock. 


It is well known to the sportsman and lover 
of guns that the copper cap or primer made to 
ignite black powder will not give a powerful 
enough flame for the proper combustion of 
smokeless powder. Therefore, to take ad- 
vantage of the very manifest superiority of 
smokeless powder over the old black powder, 
it was found necessary to construct a primer 
of great power to impart extremely quick 
ignition and within a fraction of complete 
combusiton to the smokeless powder charge. 

To the casual observer the making of this 
little copper primer would seem almost a 
trifling bit of work, yet its construction is 
governed by the finest details of ballistic 
science. The copper must be of the same 
density always; the fulminate the same and of 
a certain stability, and it must carry a certain 


percussion. 
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per cent. of moisture. The primer is exact 
in all its bodies in their relation one to another 
in order that they shall work harmoniously 
and perfectly together at the instant of per- 
cussion. 

Columns could be written about the smoke- 
less powder primer. On the introduction of 
smokeless powder it became evident a new 
kind of primer and new kind of ignition was 
necessary—always this problem of ignition, 
from the matchlock to the present time. 
English manufacturers in time produced most 
excellent smokeless powder primers. ‘Their 
cartridges and empty shells won great favor in 
i country and millions of them found sale 
nere. 

At Bridgeport there was a man working 
during the day and thinking during the night, 
for a good many days and nights, about the 
problem of a strong primer. In the course of 
time that ballistic expert produced the famous 
No. 3 primer and smokeless shell and solved 
the problem of smokeless powder ignition in 
American cartridge shells, making the Ameri- 
can sportsmen forever independent of foreign 
shotgun ammunition. Improvements since 
have evolved the No..33 primer. 


An 8 lb. Pike Caught in 
Whitby Harbour 


The above cut reproduces a snap-shot of a pike 
caught by Mr. A. S. Copland of the Oshawa ( Ont.) 
‘‘Vindicator’’. The fish, which weighed 8 pounds, 
2 ounces and was thirty-four inches in length, 
was caught by Mr. Copland in Whitby Harbor on 
June 17th, 1914. A Fancy wooden minnow was 
the bait used. 
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Mowat Lodge 


re Canoe Lake, Algonquin Park 


THE 


Baldwin 
Carbide Lamp 
Gi B 
. { Good achilet mene mseiylene 
Open winter and summer. {| Goo Shite, pen ae 
i e astene 
snow-shoeing and skating. {| Just light. Lamp 


: to cap or 
34 inches 


f ] belt, Tried 
the place or families. | Moder n high, weighs j carri 
rates Y i 1 4 te use) 5 ounces. table. 


Will not blow out—absolutely safe. 
0 oil or grease. 


The Baldwin Cam 
as during the day, because it gives the best artificial light next 
to sunlight. Rowing or canoeing at night is made safe. On 
“hikes’’ through the woods it ig unequalled because it proje 


J. S. Fraser, Mowat P.O., Ont. 


It is the Official 
all-round uses. 

At your Dealers or direct on receipt of 

Price. Brass, $1.00; highly polished 

nickel, as illustrated, $1.50 Larger 
lamp in catalog Send for free if. 
ustrated catalog and instructive 
booklet—“‘Knots and How to Tie 
Them. Give name and address of 
your dealer 


JOHN SIMMONS CO. 
19 Franklin 8t.,New York City 
164 Bleury St.,Montreal 
239 Hansford Blk.,San 
Francisco. Cal 


Boy's Scout lamp for 


A Camera is not a Luxury 


but almost a necessity to the true 
sportsman. Send twenty-five yearly 
subscriptions, and a Korona Petit 
Camera, size 314x514 inches, will be 
sent you. This camera is manufac- 
tured by the Gundlach-Manhattan 
Optical Co., Rochester, N.Y. 


W. J. TAYLOR LIMITED, Publisher 
Woodstock, Ontario 


I OFFER YOU A 
PARTNERSHIP 


in a splendid paying busi- 
ness that will net you Sixty 
Dollars a week. No ex- 
perience required. The 


ROBINSON BATH TUB 


i i ired. A full length bath 
lved the bathing problem. No plumbing, no waterworks required 
2 inlet that folds in a-small roll, handy as an umbrella. A positive boon to city and 
llers alike. 2p ; 
“eae els an to go in partnership wee: out you oon t etait ean wen haaals 
cancies in many splendid counties for live, honest, energetic re Speers ee ae 
ty forme? I give you credit—back you up—help you w ; 
me fae ee PaREnE Quick sales—Large profits. Here are three samples 
of what you can easily earn: 
aie penis got 16 orders in 2 days. Myers, Wis., a260: profit first month. 
: McCutcheon, Sask., says can sell 15 in less than ays. 
You can do as well. The work is fascinating, easy, pleasant and permanent. Send no money, 
but write today for details. Hustle a post card for free tub offer. 
C. A. Ruxamp, General Mgr. 


THE ROBINSON CABINET MFG. 


CO., LIMITED ASR 
293 Sandwich Street, Walkerville, Ont. 
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Peterboro Gun Club. 

The regular shoot of the Peterboro Gun Club was 
held on August 26th, this being the final shoot for the 
summer prizes. The conditions of the competition were 
that each member competing must shoot at 25 birds on 
the Ist and 3rd Thursdays of the months of May, June, 
July and August, making a total of 200 birds for the 
season. The following are the results: 

1Ist.—C. Wood, 150, silver cup, presented by Mr. O. 
E. McGaw, Toronto. 

2nd.—C. Mills, 150, silver cup, by O. E. McGaw, 
Toronto. 

3rd.—R. Hutchinson, 141, solid leather gun case, by 
Kingan Hardware Co., City. 

4th.—H. Cook, 140, smoking set, by Peterboro 
Hardware Co., city. 

5th.—W. Belleghem, 137, silver watch fob, by 
Dominion Cartridge Co., Montreal. 

6th.—J. Louchs, 135, 100 loaded shells, by Morgan 
Hardware Co., city. 

atte Dinsdale, 127, 100 loaded shells, by the 
club. 

Scores on the 26th were: 


FRepRECERIN SOM aso) nic. 5. fis. sss ORES OO ee 21 
WPS CMEMERETITE eh 6 oss. ha) Cane OS ee ee 17 
TS) eT BNE ora is chrcN 55. =o. «o/h eke a AO 17 
(Co CHEE TET 0 ROE a ee oe nm aK ATE LS ER 17 
isenCer Tid DATING cPetvese has 3c, . CAC SEE a eee 15 
[les IGN Le oe ar Ta RE pay een Mae oD: 15 
Gebinsdales 3034! i hicdecn vim one et ee 14 
DraWMeGlellandt: 0c. Mckee ee ees te ae 13 
CMI MOU so 0A oaet aS ae e e 12 
WYSE ics oie cal: cn mute oe SENG Meh ene ac sKia ee 9 


The cups have to be won three times to become the 
property of the winners. This is the second year.. 


: National Gun Club 

The National Gun Club had a’ good turn out of 
shooters at its monthly shield shoot, October 3rd. 

The weather was ideal and all enjoyed the sport. 

Percy MacMartin again carried off the honors of the 
shield with the good score of 22 out of 25. This is now 
the fourth time he has won the shield. He was closely 
followed by C. Beare and L. W. Lowe with 21. 

Nelson Long the crack shot of the Hamilton Club 
paid the club a visit, and broke 23 out of 25. 

The scores: 


PANLAGNIant ing setoP lt soci re Se 85 76 
pea SOMME ary thant Nita: F< Senin c 35 23 
A Sse ebay Oe rae Hees Rs Rohe ieee ete oe 35 28 
EER VVESICOWIEL an ettr a tatiae erie seen, rac cesietake 50 43 
eELANGISON. Sak Re Caer een. ee ae. 35 27 
BCP owler’. tte se eee eee ee 72 45 
GEBeare rcs cic a eo a es eee 25 21 
Geo Popers aac cenbras aoe ah eee 25 22 
We DOSMN Sows Va saa ee ee 70 54 
Wis Winters: 2,8. eee eo ee nee 15 10 
EE Wisher® Soce.t yee eaaeys bce eon 25 20 
Nelson! Mon prt dice. eee ee 25 a3 


Hamilton Gun Club Annual Meetina 

At the annual meeting of the Hamilton Gun Club the 
reports showed that the club had a most satisfactory 
season. E. H. Sturt was honored with the office of 
president again, in recognition of the progress made by 
the club under his guidance during the past year. The 
other officers elected were: 

Vice-President—H. Marshall. 

Secretary,—D. A. Wilson. 

Treasurer—l’. Oliver. 

Executive—A. Bates, W. Wark and J. Hunter. 

Field Captain—E. Harris. 

Hon. official referee—Capt. E. V. Spencer. 

Several improvements will be made at the grounds so 
that everything will be in first-class shape when the 
shoots are resumed in December. 


The Jordan Gun Club held the third shoot of the 
series for the Stevens Trophy on Saturday, August 
22. Those shooting and their scores were as follows: 

Name Shot at Broke. 
EWES eres Pathe ee dating custo’ BD hy: sok So 60 56 
UN We AUS Henry tent chon etee eras 60 55 


Hi. Boulton. sac gee eee eee 60 52 
W... Moyer 35 Siva eee crore eran 60 52 
E. Boose 4.264.) 03.) eee 60 51 
A; Wismer” “0. jancieesere Hee eerie tee 60 48 
DP. Konkles sane oC ene 60 48 
MM. Honsberger. seca: ee ete ee ene 60 47 
J. Spence: nt ok eee 60 47 
E: Campbell %+225 STOR tes ONE ea ob 60 43 
A? Heckadon’:: -Sheremterin eee 60 42 
GASWeee ewe Soe ean ete rie ets 25 19 
Ee sionkle oy vida mac oe en eno 10 Zi 
1 2 LY (010) a eRe cee. Oe Menene ee oe ts ie 10 6 


The Jordan Gun Club held the final shoot for the 
Stevens ‘lrophy, and also the last of the season, on 
Saturday, Sept. 5th. The finish of the Stevens Trophy 
competition was very close and provided some excellent 
Se H. W. Hunsberry was high with 190x200, 

oO 


closely owed by E. Boose, 188x200, and W. Caskey, 
186x200. 

Those shooting and their scores were as follows: 

Name Shot a Broke. 
es EMMMSDELry -... snooker ee 50 47 
Ish erin e 5 vine het Ses os Oe eee 50 47 
I) BS GOSE Res bey ace oe Se oe 50 44 
ORSISN OR ices ay ticjae atlec ven cite a eee 50 41 
Wii Caskey ines. Set ne octet eee eee 50 41 
BaGampbellees, Crete yak en eae ae 50 36 
AS Rubelea ec ce. eke aes eb ie So i tas 50 35 
WW SIMO ser Redes cielo, sete revere ae reael 50 34 
FL BOlLOM tare serosa et ra 50 33 
ER WSN ENS yo-3-ts terse ace ooo Rareceree 50 31 
MetEfonsbergersm rns ee eer one 50 30 
DSS WCE a: mie ea ee eee ae oo ee 30 15 
B.S WiASTVeT eee eee eke eee ie aaskes che oe 25 15 


The Jordan Gun Club held its seventh annual fruit 
shoot on Saturday, September 19. The perfect weather 
conditions which prevailed and the splendid program 
arranged by the club attracted a large attendance of 
shooters, who came from London, Toronto, Hamilton, 
St. Catharines, Thorold and many other points in the 
Niagara district. The competition for the high average 
prizes was especially keen, first high average being won 
by H. W. Hunsberry, closely followed by George Dunk, 
Roland Day and Jack Hunter in the order named. The 
club distributed over 125 baskets of choice fruit as 
prizes and the shooters were warm in their praise of the 
way they had been treated as guests of the Jordan club. 
Those shooting and their scores were as follows: 


Name Shot at Broke. 
H.W Elunsberryon acacia ee 100 95 
GDunk’), acs. See eee ee eee 100 92 
aD ae y= feos tk RIT re eee eee 100 91 
Sater ees Se ee ee hay BS cae 100 88 
ChGhoate Sas oe oe oo. s eee ae 100 87 
MENG AUT arcvae-claichore oie Sree ate es coe 100 87 
PU RIA COM OR rset careers eater ece ae ee 100 85 
GRSINGCLee ee eee ies Oe 100 84 
IMIX Goodales mill Gam hictove elon lets Sn 100 82 
DrvOVeErnOle o) set. a eee 100 80 
IN ERIE OU Saeteg interes, b.tec sala ce tock cakue eo eee 100 80 
WPGC CRUG Ye sto ciere& ofc s Free nee 100 80 
WieedINOUG'.. <2 crc ate ole Cee 100 80 
GINOTtb ee Skins ks See 100 79 
1 Dy VED ACG lite ee eA Ivar eerie 100 76 
pes an earn. bce ak ee 100 72 
De VENOM es eal tine See 100 71 
EMAC KLANG ot «chy socketats occur neeehce MA 100 63 
1 Sig SSLHUU Cine CON g RS UREN 90 75 
PeWiAtSO Dc. 5... + crsltes + + ste eee 90 iv 
Bowell sy... i ie stk. ooo ee ee 65 55 
DriViachean >, si 2:45.-. 22.6 eee 65 46 
GEEMEDIe 6.0 fees 3c ee 65 45 
Pe aWallliaimsa 52.4... 2 oe ees 65 40 
Bes SEED erbirne ave eh Ss keds %. hie n apteemems eoh metas 65 30 
IMIPSELOUS DEL ORI os wrk. scrcicieermee ures) ee 60 52 
EP AOVernolttcre pent tee tenor: wie cen 60 51 
NCAVASINIGT eee crrgens to, Nor atdarsa tlaceie onios tee 60 50 
BiB OOS eee ryan Aas cine totems coca 50 45 
| Beye) RUE] 15) steven oR CRE PEPER Sele 50 45 


We Caskey eae Sah eee 40 235 
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mmunition 


Metallics and Shot Shells 


For every kind 


of Canadian game 


There’s a Dominion Shot Shell or 
Cartridge suited for hunting all kinds 
of Canadian game. Careful selection of 


materials, accurate loading, rigid inspection and 
thorough testing, are reasons why the best shoot- 
ing results are obtained from the use of Dom- 
inion Ammunition. Q Make sure that yournext hunt- 

ing trip is successful. See that your dealer 

supplies you with Dominion Ammunition. 


The Dominion Cartridge Co., Limited 
823 Transportation Building, Montreal 


Send 10 cents (stamps or coin) for 16 beauti- 
ful colore 
pictures of 
Canadian 
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H Boulton: sen c2sc5 Ste eee paste eens 40 35 
OsMisher Si Se ei oe Coe eee 35 31 
IXY Feckadone 7.2 cnn lee che ete 35 30 
Ei Gampbell> Sera ierec treater creceecterer kerens 30 21 
PE Spence nice oteints oe cierclese wren leneteieion: 30 21 
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Ey EVOMSDEGZET =: .<is027> «1015 aeysaceonoe a eee 25 18 
Be Culpeen. ooo. sc. eee eee eee 25 18 
AGI OK Sirs Sala cing Faas ca Siacioc 20 15 
PMagernmany aver ee revere Sohne eee 20 12 


Results of the Season’s Shooting at Sudbury. 


The following gives the result of the competition trap shooting for the season. 
rizes would be awarded from the combined scores of four shoots, on Aug. 8, 15, 


The club decided that the 
22 and 29, and that the handicaps 


or that of Aug. 8th would be based on the records made previously. Mr. Geo. J. Valin, who has proved a very con- 


sistent shot, won further glory by winning both for highest with handicap and highest without, with G. A. Grant 


one point behind in the handicap and Thos. Riddell six behind in hits. 
Reid, is a neat leather cartridge case, 


of the club, Mr. C. R. 
the Stevens Gun Co. 


Aug. 8, 
oy a 
os 3 
S & 
228 = 
mt) RS) IS o 
oo o 
Gare Vialiniyseraercee ere ores. «sce sosbens il sat!) Shs 3 
FIR OSS ERIC Mellie Sayocietes sietns ses 2A AS 0 
JAP AIGIEMENS Vp ecocspe ois oes es eseieue one sian A ie aA. 3 
GeAnGranteresso nominee oes Ge o2er3s 8 
CoG aschnelbemenn cen cricct dese 3) ay, 240) 3 
Ajo 1B IBLE eels inn 5 Coa a ae eae Oma 2eo2: 8 
ColtSmitherer rect cer. eee « ai aid) 48) 10 
\WE (Os TB ISAWAIRGS  en Breen a eoe ae (Gy lbp Pl 25 
PARIS AIH SOM Bet ieee clo say les Pecsenieis ons 8 38. 46 2 


St. Thomas Gun Club Destroyed 

Fire of unknown origin completely destroyed the 
Club-house of the St. Thomas Gun Club a few weeks 
ago. The loss to the Gun Club will be heavy as the 
building was only partially covered by insurance, while 
it contained a great amount of equipment of different 
Kinds including office equipment, many blue rocks and 
several traps. The management however have an- 
nounced that they will at once take steps to build a new 
and larger club house and that the grounds will be put 
in first class shape for the big shoot in December. 


Safety First—For Trapshooters . 

Don’t load your gun except when on the firing line. 

Don’t walk from No. 5 to No. 1 position with your 
gun loaded. 

Don’t throw a gun to your shoulder without first 
breaking it to make sure it is unloaded, except when on 
the firing line. 

Don’t point a gun at anyone even though you know it 
is unloaded. 

Don’t annoy the other members of your squad by 
explaining why you missed. __ 

Don’t speak to a man who is about to shoot. 

Don’t walk up to a man who is about to shoot, in 
changing your position. _ : 

Don’t leave your position till the last man has fired 
his final shot. se 

Don’t dispute the referee’s decision. 

Don’t whisper ‘“‘pull’’. Call it in a strong voice. 

Don’t get angry if the puller balks you. He’s doing 
his best and you’ll miss if you worry. 

Don’t plead ignorance as excuse for a mistake. 
Learn the Interstate Rules for Trapshooting. Copies 
may be secured from the Hercules Powder Co. 

The above maxims are embodied in a booklet on 
Trap-shooting issued by the Hercules Powder Co. of 
Wilmington, Del. 


The Trapshooting Vernacular 

Like other sports, trapshooting has a vernacular and 
a slang of its own. You might hear a _trapshooter 
describe his part in a “shotgun argument’? somewhat 
as follows: ‘I took the peg with my old corn-sheller and 
stuttered on the first mud-pie. The next was a Nancy 
Hanks, but I got an ear. I fell out of the boat again 
on the third saucer, then smothered a couple of hume 
dingers and killed the rest of the string. The first bird 
of the second bunch was a cripple and after that I made 
a century.” 

The targets are variously referred to as “birds’’, 
“dickey birds,’ “‘pigeons,’’ “‘mud pies,’’ “‘saucers,’’ to 
mention but a few of the synonyms. When the shooter 
hits a flying disc so thatit breaks into pieces he “kills 
it,” ‘‘powders it,”’ “smothers it,’ or “wings it,” but if 
he only makes the dust fly it’s a case of ‘tickling it” or 
“knocking the fuzz off.” He “goes, to sleep” or “muffs 
one” if he misses a target. Fast or otherwise difficult 
targets have many names, like “‘flippers,” “‘grass-cut- 
ters,” ‘“‘hum-dingers,’ “iron men,’ ‘“‘jack  sripes,”’ 
“side-wheelers,” “‘whipsaws,’’ “wolf targets,’ and so 
on. To “go straight’ (breaking all the targets in one 


The first prize donated by the President 
and the second is a gold fob presented by 


Aug. 15, Aug. 22, Aug. 29 
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event), is to “‘walk the buck” “‘put ’em all in the game 
sock,” “smother the whole smear,” or “score a John 
Davis.” A “‘century”’ is one hundred hits in succession. 
“Cripples’” are targets that leave the trap broken. 
“Pot greasers’’ are the losers at tournaments. Guns are 
called “‘sticks,’’ ‘‘pea-shooters,’’ ‘‘hullers,’’ ‘‘blunder- 
busses,” “‘pumps,” “‘autoloaders,’”’ and so forth, ac- 
cording to their style and the results obtained. : 


Many country clubs provide trap-shooting facilities, 
summer resort hotels are pretty sure nowadays to place 
the sport among their standard outdoor attractions, 
and several colleges—Harvard, Yale and Princeton 
for example—have introduced it into their recreational 
curricula. Not a few American warships carry trap- 
shooting equipments for the use of officers and men— 
the sky is an excellent background for the targets—and 
at naval and military stations in U. S. insular posses- 
sions, as well as at army posts at home, the pastime has 
enthusiastic followers. It is pre-eminently an amateur 
sport, demanding neither physical prowess nor any more 
time than the individual cares to give. Tired business 
men compare it with golf as a_ destroyer. of mental 
cobwebs and physical invigorator, because it requires 
concentration and enlivens the muscles. Women have 
trap-shooting clubs of their own—despite the seeming 
paradox of femininity and shot guns—and test their 
skill beside the men. _ 2 

Trapshooting has its pice in the Olympic Games, 
and in some countries of Europe is one of the leading 
sports. Only a few days before the outbreak of the 
All-Comers’ War the Germans won an internationals 
trophy for which German, British and Belgian shooters 
contested at Hendon, England. Among the fashion 
setting adherents in Europe are monarchs and princes, 
many of whom are too busy at present to indulge in this 
form of recreation. King Alphonso, however, is sti}! at 
leisure. A devoted trapshooter himselt, he is the donor 
of the cup which represents the championship of Spain 
and for which an annual competition is held at Jerez de 
la Frontera. 


A Vancouver paper comments on the marksmanship 
of Capt. Jack O’Connell and Charlie Mink who ex- 
hibited their marvellous skill with the shotgun or rifle 
at the Vancouver Exhibition. Captain Jack, it is said, 
aims with a mirror and cuts a visiting card with a bullet. 
Even when blinded with a tin pail over his head he 
shows such wonderful control over the rifle as to be able 
to smash small balls as fast as one can count them with 
a rain of bullets. He gets them even when stonesae 
on his head and from all sorts of unlooked for an 
awkward positions. Mr. C. E. Mink of Vancouver, 
representative of the Dominion cartridge company, 
displayed wonderful skill. He shoots with the rifle lying 
on top of his head, aiming with a mirror and does some 
sensational work with the “22” rifle at small objects 
thrown into the air. His stunt of “‘Rushing the Can” 
catches the crowd every time. Could Canada send 
10,000 such expert marksmen to the seat of war they 
would virtually be irresistible and impossible to combat 
except with long range artilery. 
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REMINGTON 
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Trane mank 


NOW, the Remington-UMC 
Autoloading Rifle inthe.22 CALIBER 


HEN our firearms experts took up the production of a .22 Caliber Auto- 
loading Rifle, they had the advantage of years of successful experience 
with the tried and true Remington-UMC Autoloading Shotgun and Auto- 

loading Rifle as a guide and an inspiration. { Then, too, our inventors and gun- 
smiths were urged to put the best Autoloading Rifle of this caliber on the market 
—not necessarily the first. This beautiful and efficient new rifle has been more 
than three yearsin the making. The finished producet—the Remington-UMC 
.22 Caliber Autoloading Rifle—is an original creation, a trim, well-balanced arm, 
operating smoothly and positively. It combines the self-loading principle in its 
highest development, rapidity of fire, strength and simplicity with general 
attractiveness far in excess of other .22 caliber autoloading rifles. 


Some facts about the Model 16 


Sixteen shots, handling the Remington-UMC Autoloading .22 caliber cart- 
ridge (Rim Fire). Magazineinstock. Remington-UMC Solid Breech, Ham- 
merless, .22-inch Remington Steel Barrel. Straight bar rear sight (adjustable); 
white metal bead front sight. Exceptionally simple, easy take-down. Weight, 
534 pounds. 


Each shot fired by simply pressing the trigger, with the same de- 
pendability in firing, ejection, and rejoading that is giving the Reming- 
ton-UMC High Power Autoloading Rifle and the Autoloading Shotgun 
their leading place with sportsmen all over the world. 


Your Remington-UMC dealer has one, or can get it for you if you 
and he act} quickly—the dealer who displays the Red Ball Mark of 
Remington-UMC, Sign of Sportsmen’s Headquarters in every town. 
No.16—.22 Autoload- If we can be of assistance to you, please write us. 
~< Rifle—16 shots 
—for Remington- ° ° ° ° 
UMC  Autoloading Remington Arms-Union Metallic Cartridge Co. 

-22 caliber cartridge 


(Rim Fire). WINDSOR ONTARIO 


A New Brunswick Trip 
Editor, ROD AND GUN :— 


I spent several weeks during July and 
August in New Brunswick where | had some 
very pleasant fishing trips. The water was, 
however, too low and too warm for good 
sport. Nevertheless, I managed to get a few 
grilse and some nice trout. I used a new 
salmon rod I made last season. It is of lance- 
wood in three pieces, 15 feet long, with 
German silver trimmings. I got the wood 
and trimmings from The Chubb Rod Co. of 
Post Mills, Vt., and they are first-class. I 
find lance-wood excellent material for rods, if 
of good quality. It was my intention to make 
this rod of Kaliki but I could not get it of 
sufficient length for a three-piece rod of 15 
feet. Salmon are peculiar fish and sometimes 
will not rise at the fly. On one occasion I 
fished a whole day, cast over dozens of salmon 
and grilse, trying about two dozen different 
flies of various sizes, such as Jock Scott, Dur- 
ham Ranger, Silver Dr., Silver Grey, Dusty 
Miller etc., and a large number of patterns 
of my own, but could not get a single fish to 
move. Even the trout, quite plentiful in the 
river, would not take well. I lent the guide a 
spare rod and he also tried other pools with 
the same result. No doubt a heavy rain 
would have stirred them up. 

I cannot imagine any more enjoyable sport 
than to cast in the lovely salmon pools, even 
if one does not catch many fish. There is 
something about this sport that, to me, is most 
fascinating. The whole day’s outing is full of 
enjoyment from beginning to end. Cooking 
the trout in the middle of the day; the chat 
after, over a pipe of good tobacco, and the 
beautiful scenery on the river, linger long in 
the memory, and are pleasant to look back 
upon during the winter evenings. I also de- 
light in looking over the photographs of these 
beautiful spots. They bring back many 
pleasant recollections. During my fishing 
trips I saw several moose, one with enormous 
antlers, not more than 100 yards from where 
I was fishing. 

Walter Greaves. 
Ottawa, Sept. 1914. 


A Record of which to be Proud. 
Editor, ROD AND GUN:— 


On Saturday, Sept. 5th, Mr. L. Mitchell- 
Henry of Montreal and I each landed a tuna 
which weighed respectively 480 and 710 
pounds. Mr. Mitchell-Henry landed his fish 
in two and 4 half hours, but my fish was not 
so easily managed and put up a terrific fight 
at times, until finally after eight and a quar- 


ter hours I successfully brought him to the 
gaff. Three fish in ten days—one weighing 
520 pounds landed by Mr. Mitchell-Henry, 
and the two referred to above—besides hook- 
ing and losing eight other fish is a record of 
which to be proud, we feel. The fish were all 
caught off Port Medway, N.S. 

Yours truly, 

L. D. Mitchell. 

Tuna Inn, Port Medway, N. S. 


A 710 Ib. Tuna landed off Port Medway, N. S. 
by Mr. L. D. Mitchell 


An Answer to ‘‘A Trapper’s Enquiry.” 
Editor, ROD AND GUN:— 


In reply to F. L. S.’s enquiry in the October 
issue. The amount of rations and the number 
of traps would depend upon conditions under 
which he is trapping. 

I would, however, suggest the following out- 
Wile? 

2 suits woolen clothes, 1 extra pair of pants, 
4 suits of woolen underwear, 5 pairs woolen 
socks, 3 towels, dozen handkerchiefs, 1 suit 
yachtman’s light oilskins, 1 pair Palmer’s high 
waterproof moccasins with heels and soles, 
1 pair strong boots, 1 pair camp moccasins, 
1 Jones’ waterproof hunting hat, 1 broad brim 
soft felt hat, 2 woolen sweaters, 2 pairs sus- 
penders, 2 dozen bachelor buttons, 1 ditto 
bag and contents ( toilet articles, etc. ), 1 hunt- 
ing knife 4 inch blade, E. E. Merrill’s, 1 pocket 
knife, 3 inch blade, E. E. Merrill’s, lots of 
matches, Marble’s waterproof safety match 
box (filled ), pocket compass, 2 pipes and lots 
of tobacco, guns, ammunition and _ fishing 
tackle (for ice ). 
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THE IMPERIAL 


Double Barrel Hammer Gun is quadruple locked. Fully guaranteed 
for Smokeless Powders. It is made in 12 and 16 gauge and will be 
delivered free to any Post Office in Canada, if customers mention 
“Rod and Gun.” Price $17.50. Illustrated Catalogue mailed free. 
La E> = 
rc Po A'S EW 
INCORPOREE. 
911 ST. LAWRENCE BLVD., MONTREAL 


eit 
Sf crave MARK 


§ Gun shown above is a No. 4, 20 gauge with 26-inch barrels—the ideal gentleman’s gun for field shooting. 

“© You can throw it into a suit case along with your shooting togs and leave your gun case at home. 

© We furnish the 20 gauge in all grades hammerless, wetghing from 54 to 534 pounds and selling from $1¢ up. 

“ The decreased weight of the 20 gauge allows you to travel farther, finish fresher,get into action quicker, 
kill your game nearer to you and come home feeling as frisky as a kitten. 

| The speed of our lock was scientifically timed at the University of Cornell and it was found that it took 
only 1/625 of a second for hammer to fall. 

“| At the time hammer struck it was traveling at the rate of 233 inches per second. 

‘| We figure this greased lightning speed will increase your score at trap or kills in field at least 5 per cent. 

§ Beautiful catalog FREE; 18 grades guns, $17.75 net to $400 list. 


ITHACA GUN COMPANY, Box 13, ITHACA, N.Y. 
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Tent—cooking outfit etc. for one: f 
1 tent, 1 axe, 1 camp or belt hatchet, 1 coil, 
¥4 inch hemp rope, 1 repair kit in Roll, 1 camp 
coffee pot, 3 camp kettles different sizes, 1 
camp skillet, 1 bake pan, 1 reflector oven with 
bread board, 2 camp plates, 2 cups, 2 knives, 
2 forks, 2 spoons, salt and pepper shakers, 
1 cook’s spoon (large ), 1 cook’s fork (large ), 1 
cook’s dipper, 1 cook’s turnover, 1 whetstone 
(Pike’s Indiana), 1 combination can opener 
and corkscrew, a supply of good baits and 
scents. 
Yours sincerely, 
Robt. Hodgson. 


Raglan, P. O., Ont. 

Ed. Note.—The following books can be pro- 
cured through Rod and Gun: American 
and Canadian Sportsmen’s Encyclopedia 
544 pages, 1,000 illustrations, Price, 
$1.75; Science of Trapping; Camp and 
Trail Methods; Steel Traps, Fox Trap- 
ping, Mink Trapping, Wolf and Coyote 
Trapping, Hunting Dogs, Deadfalls and 
Snares, Land Cruising and Prospecting, 
All these sell for 70c postpaid. 3001 
Questions answered costs $1.00. 


“Would not be Without it at Any Price” 
Editor, ROD AND GUN :— 


Enclosed please firid express money order 
for Dr. Croft’s book on the Culture of Black 
and Silver Foxes, as I am going into the breed- 
ing of same. 

I am an old subscriber and would not be 
without Rod and Gun at any price. I note 
my name in your advertising columns. I went 
into business a year ago with W. A. Learo, 
Taxidermist, and though I am still in the 
woods my son is in Montreal. I have been a 
sportsman for the last twenty years on a game 
preserve that has caribou, moose, bear, beaver, 
otter, mink and marten on it. Some day I 
hope to have these animals breeding in 
captivity. 

Yours truly, 


John Allan. 
ae aw Lard; \P. Q: 


A Reply to F. L. S.’s Enquiry 
Editor, ROD AND GUN:— 


Replying to F. L. S. in the October Letter 
- Box, in which he asks for particulars regard- 
ing the Peace River country as a trapping 
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country, suitable equipment for a trapping 
outfit, etc. 

While we know that the Peace River coun- 
try is considered a good trapping locality as 
we receive a number of furs from that locality, 
yet we do not know whether the furs are 
caught in the place from which they are ship- 
ped or are brought in for some distance, 
therefore we are unable to recommend or ad- 
vise trappers to go to any particular place. 

When it comes to fitting out for a trapping 
trip covering eight or nine months, so much 
depends on the distance the trapper will be 
from a general store where he can obtain or- 
dinary supplies and whether he intends to go 
to his trapping ground in a canoe or take the 
goods in on foot or by horeseback. If by canoe 
he can pack a larger‘and more complete outfit 
at a smaller amount of exertion and labor than 
he could otherwise. Some trappers put out 
several long lines of traps covering ten to 
fifteen miles each and cover them in rotation. 

f F. L. S. were to do this he would require 
quite a large supply of traps. If he did not 
intend to cover so large a territory he would 
require less. Some trappers also have several 
rifles, one of a large calibre and one .22 calibre, 
as well as their pump guns to assist in re- 
plenishing the larder. Then when it comes to 
camp stoves and tents, sleeping bags and 
other goods of that character, a man could 
spend a considerable sum of money to make 
himself comfortable, and provide himself with 
the necessities and luxuries of camp life. On 
request we shall be pleased to furnish your 
readers with a copy of our Trapper’s Guide 
and our Trappers’ Supply catalogue. 

John Hallam, Limited. 
Toronto, Ont. 


Nitro Solvent Gun Oil. 
Editor, ROD AND GUN:— 


As a subscriber to your valuable magazine 
I wish to ask you a question concerning the 
recipe for Nitro Solvent Gun Oil in your July 
issue. I would like to try this. I have the 
acetone and the oil but do not understand 
what acetate is used or what quantity. 
Thanking you in advance, 

Yours truly, 
W. K. Feare. 


Cariboo, B. C. 
Edit.Note.—The ingredient omitted is four 
ounces amyl acetate. 


Starting with January an interesting series of 
articles on Fishing will be contributed by Neal 
Brown, who is particularly well qualified to write 


on his chosen subject. 


All fishermen enthusiasts 


will want to see these articles from month to 


month. 


Renew your subscriptions now. 
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Facing big game 
you need a “Ross” Rifle 


Experience in the field has proven that testing ground experiments 
were right and that no rifle will *‘anchor™ the heaviest game as effect- 
ively as the “Ross”. Its low trajectory makes judging of distances 
almost unnecessary, and its rapid straight pull action enables a second, 
third, or more shots to be fired in rapid sequence. 


The Ross .280 Sporting Ammunition with copper tube expanding 
bullet, patented, adds tremendously to the chances of ‘‘anchoring’’ 
the quarry, as any game fairly hit is sure to fall. It sells at 
$7.50 per 100. 

The ‘‘Ross” .280 High Velocity sells at $55.00 and is the best of all 
sporting weapons, but any “Ross” model can be relied upon for 
accuracy and range. 

Prices from $12.00 and upwards. 

Illustrated Catalogue sent on request. 


ROSS RIFLE CO. - . QUEBEC 


Mr. T. J. Edwards, Superintendent of the 
Provincial Fish Hatchery located at Mt. 
Pleasant, Ont., called at the Rod and Gun offi- 
ces some days ago and gave us some interesting 
facts in connection with the developments of 
the Provincial Fish Hatchery at Mt. Pleasant, 
of which he has charge, and which when com- 
pleted will be one of the very finest on the 
continent of America. ‘This hatchery, Mr. 
Edwards advises, is the only hatchery in the 
Dominion which at present propagates bass. 
This is its sixth season for propagating black 
bass and this year over half a million have 
been deposited in inland waters throughout 
the Province, each of the waters having re- 
ceived an adequate supply which if the bass 
are allowed to mature and no unprincipled 
fishing is done, will restock these waters for 
some years to come. The size of fish sent out, 
Mr. Edwards advises, vary. About 250,000 
of those sent out were in the fry state. This 
however was the first season in which an at- 
tempt has been made to deposit fry. The 
other 250,000 deposited this year have been 
deposited in various lengths ranging from two 
to five inches. It is interesting to note that the 
transportation of these has been very success- 
ful, the mortality amounting to less than one 
half per cent. of the total amount of fish sent 
out. This coming season it is the intention 
to propagate trout and maskinonge. The 
trout hatchery is in the course of building 
and will have a capacity of 6,000,000 per an- 
num. From this many depleted streams will 
receive their share of fish. 

The Mt. Pleasant plant consists of some 
fifteen acres, the greater portion of which is 
under water. There are six bass ponds and 
also three auxiliary bass breeding ponds now 
and more will be installed from time to time. 
Islands in the midst of the ponds are covered 
during the summer witha luxuriant growth of 
flowers. The hatchery is of course under the 
direction of the Game and Fisheries Branch 
of the Department of Public Works of which 
department Mr. A. H. Sherriff, deputy 
minister is in charge. 


_ The Department of the Naval Service have 
issued a very useful little booklet entitled Fish 
and how to Cook it, which is destined for 
bringing to the attention of those in whose 
homes fish has not yet become an important 
part of the diet of the household, the value of 
fish as an article of food. Every housewife 
should have a copy of this booklet which con- 
tains a great number of fine recipes for the 


rite 


rete 


Wee 2 


preparation of the various food fishes to be 
found in Canadian waters and which owing to 
increased transportation facilities, (which 
have been made possible by the co-operation 
of the Government undertaking to pay one- 
third of the express charges on shipments in 
less than carload lots from the Atlantic to 
points in Ontario and Quebec, and from the 
Pacific coast as far west as Manitoba) are 
more readily available to house-keepers in the 
inland portions of Canada. 


In June last an Order-in-Council went into 
effect extending the area of the Waterton 
Lakes Park, in Southern Alberta, an extension 
which has been strongly advocated for some 
time by residents of the district and also by 
sportsmen both in the United States and 
Canada. The Park now extends in a south- 
erly direction to the International boundary 
and contains approximately an area of four 
hundred and twenty-three square miles. The 
Park is now connected with the Glacier game 
preserve. 

Jaspar Park in Northern Alberta, along the 
line of the Grand Trunk Pacific Railway 
through the Yellowhead Pass, was also ex- 
tended and now contains an area of approx- 
imately 4,400 miles. This means an increased 
area of considerably over three thousand 
square miles to Canada’s national Parks since 
the last report of the Dominion Parks Com- 
missioner. 


Last year in British Columbia an act came 
in force providing for gun licenses. As may 
be imagined it was not a very popular act, 
but the idea of it was not so much to provide 
revenue as to help the game wardens to pro- 
tect the game. The act seems to have worked 
well, and has provided nearly $100,000 reven- 
ue. Game is increasing in the province as a 
whole, and the government has done quite a 
little toward stocking suitable country. Wap- 
iti, red deer, goats, grouse and pheasants are 
being placed where heretofore they have 
been unknown. 


Mr. R. H. Campbell, Dominion Director of 
Forestry, Ottawa, returned early in September 
from a visit of over two months in Europe. 
He first attended the fiftieth annual meeting 
of the Royal Scottish Arboricultural Society 
in Edinburgh, and visited with the members 
a number of the forest plantatioas in Scotland. 
Here he was honored by being made an 
Honorary Member of the Society, which has 
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| Boeratibn’ f3 Unade 
DU PONT POWDERS ~ 


INFALLIBLE SINGLE TRIGGER! NotaFad ; 
Say! Did any of you fellows who carry all makes cswith gn 
Ace ble guns withtwo triggers, orsingleguns with 4& 

a ire kinds of loz iding dev ices, ever ask your-7 ; 
= selves this question? “Have I really got the "=a 
most desirable gun?” We answer “NO!” andj Ee 
% you never will have until you use an Infal- 
J lible Single Trigger Double Gun. Get that 
good old double gun of yours changed now 


Don’t Buy Any Gun or ‘Single ender be- 
fore you get our catalogue for pointers. 


It Tells Why. Gunstocks set to fit, $4.00 Lancaster Arms Co. CANGROSEE: Pa 


GET DOWN—LAY LOW 


Remember how you’ve whispered that as the bunch came whirling 
into your DECOYS and the creepy feeling up and down your spine? 

If you want that feeling oftenest ure MASON DECOYS. 

We are largest manufacturers in the world. Ducks—Snipe—Swan 
—Geese and Crow—all specie in several different grades. atalog on 
request. 


MASON’S DECOY FACTORY, 470 Brooklyn Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


&. Guaranteed For. 
aes ever! 
~~ 


Price $15.00 
_ $pecial $25.00 Va 


Fits ANY 
GUN, OLD OR NEW 


* PREMIER” MALLARD. Reg. U.S. Patent Office 


(ee eee —— 


THE PARKER GUN 


At the Grand American Handicap Tournament, 
Dayton, O., Sept. 8-11, 1914 


Won FIRST, SECOND and THIRD places in the National 
Amateur Championship at Double Targets; 90x100, Woolfolk 
Henderson; 89x100, Sam Huntley; 88x100, W estleof. 

The National Amateur Championship at Single Targets was 
won by the PARKER Gun in the hands of Woolfolk Hen- 
derson, 99x100. 


Last, but not least, Mr. Henderson and his PARKER Gun won the peer 
of al! American Trap Shooting events—the Grand American Handicap, 
98x100, from the 22 yd. mark. 


Never before has this event been won from such a distance. 
Going some for gun and man! 


PARKER BROS., Meriden, Conn. - 3 Warren Street 


see 
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done so much to encourage forestry in Great 
Britain. After visiting some of the English 
forests, Mr. Campbell went to France, and 
spent some time in the southwest. He was at 
Nancy, the seat of the great French forestry 
school, when the first rumors of war were 
heard. He passed over to Switzerland, and 
was there when one country after another de- 
clared war. This not only stopped bis pro- 
jected visits to German and Swedish forests, 
but rendered it difficult for him, for a time, to 
get back to London, which he eventually did, 
after some rather exciting and unpleasant in- 
cidents. 


Wild ducks and other waterfowl will come 
to your marsh, ponds, lakes, rivers or over- 
flowed lowlands if you plant the natural foods 
they love. One who has made a study of this 
says that the following are among the very 
best and most attractive foods for wild water- 
fowl: Duck potato or Wapato, Wild Rice, 
Wild Celery, Peppergrass, or Water Cress, a 
number of varieties of Potamogeton, Blue 
Duck Millet, Chinquapins, and Chufus. Not 
all of thesefoods it is stated are eaten by all 
kinds of ducks. For instance: Wild Rice is a 
food of the marsh ducks, such as the mallards, 
teal, and pintails, while Wild Celery is a food 
of the diving or deep water-ducks, like the 
canvasback, redheads, and bluebills. 


The California Fish and Game Commis- 
sioner has inaugurated a bureau of research 
and publicity of which Dr. Harold C. Bryant 
bas been put in charge, the duty of which 
bureau will be to find ways and means of pro- 
tecting and preserving foreign and domestic 
game birds within the state and to dispense in- 
ormation relative to game by means of cor- 
respondence, public illustrated lectures, and 
by the issuance of bulletins dealing with the 
status of the game. A study will also be made 
of the habitats, habits and breeding of the 
different game birds and mammals of the 
State so that a basis for sane game laws may 
be afforded. By creating an enlightened 
pubic sentiment the Commission hope to 

asten the day when a large force of wardens 
making hundreds of arrests yearly, will be un- 
necessary. 


Mr. James Ross and Mr. E. W. Waud, Jr., 
who contributed the article “A Notable 
Canadian Canoe Race” to the October issue 
of Rod and Gun, are members of the first 
Canadian contingent, while Mr. C. Beresford 
Topp, who writes “A Tenderfoot’s Deer 
Hunt” in the current issue is one of the two 
Mail & Empire staff correspondents with the 
Canadian troops. 


“Anticipation” says Mr. W.L. Marble of the 
Marble Arms Co., in a little article on Hints to 
Hunters is perhaps one of the most enjoyable 
features of a vacation spent in the woods. 
You will look forward to the bagging of a fine 
buck or other large game and try to imagine 
Just when and where it will happen, how you 
will be able to have a thrilling story to tell your 
companions in vamp and friends at home; 
dwelling with pride and satisfaction on the skill 
you displayed in securing the game. It is easy 


heap and suffered accordingly, 
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to imagine all these things; but it frequently 
requires a large amount of patience and per- 
severance to bring them about. You should 
never feel discouraged if you fail to score on 
large game on your first trip. You are sure at 
all times of good healthful recreation and can 
always hope for better success on the next 
trips 


To be inconvenienced to the extent of un- 
knowingly swallowing the stem of his pipe, by 
a dog with acrobatic inclinations, was the un- 
fortunate but somewhat humorous experience 
of Mr. A. M. Boman of Toronto. 

Being a fisherman, Mr. Boman is of a con- 
templative turn of mind. This coupled with 
his penchant for fishing got him into the 
trouble which had almost disastrous conse- 
quences. 


While standing on the wharf, perhaps seeing 
visions of a record catch, he affected the at- 
titude of circus men when putting their per- 
forming dogs through the evolutions namely, 
standing erect, legs well apart. Suddenly, 
like a bolt from the blue, the dog, probably 
thinking it a hint to commence the “big 
show,” darted between Mr. Boman’s legs, to 
the evident amusement of the frolicsome per- 
former, but to the discomfiture of the unsus- 
pecting Mr. Boman, who was thrown in a 
but with 
prompt recovery. The matter soon became an 
historical fact with him. 


A few weeks afterwards, Mr. Boman again 
visited Sparrow Lake, during which time he 
complained of pains in his throat. A subse- 
quent visit to a Toronto throat specialist just 
nine weeks after the accident happened, re- 
vealed the long-lost stem of his meerschaum 
pipe, which is 234 inches long. 


A young housekeeper, says ‘Canadian 
Fisherman” *phoned to the fish market and 
ordered some halibut for dinner. 

“How much would you like?” asked the 
fish dealer. 

“Oh just enough for my husband and my- 
self. I think a medium-sized one will be 
sufficient.” 

A roar of laughter at the other end of the 
line caused the lady to ask, rather indignantly, 
“What is the matter?” 

“Well, marm,” was the reply, ‘“‘you must be 
fond of fish, for the smallest halibut I have 
weighs 300 pounds.” 


The visitor was examining the class. “Can 
any little boy or any little girl here tell me 
what a fish net is made of?” he kindly in- 
quired. 

“A lot of little holes tied together with 
Str smiled the never-failing “bright 

oy. 


The meeting of the National Association of 
Game and Fish Commissioners was held in 
Washington, D. C., on September 30— 
October 4th in conjunction with the meeting 
of the American Fisheries Society. 


A recent publication by the Remington 
Arms U. M. C., New York City is devoted to 
the subject of four American Boys who are 


Keeps Good Guns 
In Good /prder 


HH Between trips to woods, 
HH fields or butts, protect 
dH your guns from common 

idle-time diseases by using 


/ MARBLES 
ij Anti-Rust Rope 


4] Made for all barrel-lengths, all 

¥ guages and calibers, of shot- 
" guns, rifles and pistols. Oil 
4¥ them once, use them always 
and rely upon bore being bright 
and clean after a whole season’s 
storage. Protect steel from nitro 
powders’ action. You also need 


“MARBLES 
Nitro Solvent Oil 


—even cordite! Stops corrosion, removes 
and prevents rust, is a marvelous lubricant 
for all mechanisms, and _ lessens wear. 
H WON’T GUM! Get FREE SAMPLE. 
Trial bottle exchanged for your dealer's 
name. Catalog of Marble’s 60 Outing Spe- 
cialties waiting for your address. Askfor [iP 
folder, “Letters from Users.” | | 


MARBLE ARMS & MFG. CO. [R==:-41 
3; Delta Avenwe Gladstone, Michigan — 
Pacific Coest Branc:— BAILEY 
DRAKE CoO., San Francisco. 


Use this gun-preserverto 
wholly exclude grit and 

dampness from your 

guao-barrels. Theycan’t gm 
pit, and will resist 
corrosion far lon- 
ger. Made for 
shotguns, rifles 
and small 
arms. Cost 
atriGe but 
save a lot. 


in AY 


Buy a 22a! 
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How to Cast Bullets ! 


Expert target shooters almost invari- 
ably cast their own bullets and load 
their own shells. Their 


hand-loaded ammunition 
is far superior to the machine- 
loaded—they can depend on 
the absolute uniformity of 
bullets and powder charges 
to make and break records. 
There is a world of interest and enjoy- 
ment in preparing your own ammunition 
—in knowing all about each cartridge 
woe shoot—in developing the extreme accuracy of your 
rifle. 

Why don’t you save your empty shells and reload 
them? These empty (expensive) fired shells are just 
as strong and perfect as when new; each shell can be 
reloaded many times; and there is such a mighty big 
saving in the cost of ammunition that you can shoot 
twice as much at less expense. You reload 100 .32-40 
S. R. cartridges (buying bullets) in one-half hour at 
total expense 77c.; casting the bullets yourself, 38c.; 
new factory cartridges cost you $2.52. 

Theldeal Hand Book tells how to cast 
perfect bullets; how bullet moulds are 
> made; gives table of shot- 
gun or smooth bore 
gauges; round ball for 
shotgun; tables of ve- 
locity, penetration, etc.; 
twists in rifling used by 
the various companies; 
tells all about powders, 

SS bullets, primers and re- 
loading tools for all standard rifle, pistol and shotgun 
ammunition. 160 pages. Free to any shooter for three 
stamps postage. 


Lhe Marlin Firearms ©, 


67 WILLOW STREET., NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


sa pare 


A well-made gun lastsa life-time. It pays to be particular— 
buy the right gun! 
For 45 years the MZar/eyt has been the thoroughbred in sporting fire- 


arms, We make high-grade repeaters only—up-to-date guns at moderate prices—splendid repeat- 

ing ries and shotguns in so many calibres, gauges and styles, you have a wide choice of guns for any 

branch of shooting. They all have the modern solid-top, side-ejecting safety construction and the deep, 
clean-cut Ballard rifling is famous for its wonderful accuracy. 


\E 


Buy theright 


practical information on guns and gunning which you need in buying a gun. 


! It takesonly afew daysto get this! 28-page book into whichwe have put that 


Then it’s easy to select ex-_ 


actly the onebest gun for you. Send us3 stamps postage today—you get the book by return mail, 


Illustration shows a SZarl72 lever-action repeater for big game. 


All popular cauores. 


Fact Repeating Rifles and Shotguns—a gun for every purpose. 


lhe IMlarlin firearms ©. 


HIGH GRADE RIFLES 


Less Than Manufacturer’s Cost 


Automatic, $18.00. Repeating, $14.50 
F.0.B. WILMINGTON 


Rifles. 


67 Willow Street, New Haven, Conn. 


New Improved Repeating and Automatic Standard 


High Power—25, 30, 35 Caliber. 


Guaranteed to be as represented or money refunded. 


The hardest shooting and most accurate sporting rifle made. Orders with remittance have preference, but we will send 


them C.O.D. while they last. Full particulars on request. 


Parts for these guns will be furnished at all times. 


All Improved Standard Rifles have serial numbers below 10,000. 


STANDARD ARMS MANUFACTURING CO. 


Dept. 5. BC WILMINGTON, DEL. 


NEWTON HIGH-POWER RIFLES 


Use Factory AMMUNITION. Now regularly 
on the market. Highest velocity rifles in 
the worid. 


-.256 NEWTON HIGH-POWER—123 ¢r. bullet; velocity, 3100 f.s.; energy 2632 ft. Ibs. 
-30 ADOLPH EXPRESS—170 ¢r. bullet; velocity, 3000 f.s.; energy 3440 ft. Ibs. 


Used with 150 grain service bullet, velocity, 3200 f.s.; energy 3445 ft. Ibs. 
Sporting stocks for New Springfield rifles $12.50 each. 


Price $40.00 to $60.00. 


Highest grade Imported Mausers, 
.256 Newton High power 


barrels for Springfields $12.50 each. Send stamp for descriptive circular. 


NEWTON ARMS CO., Inc., 506 Mutual Life Bldg., BUFFALO, N.Y. 
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expert with the rifle and who have learned to 
shoot better than many famous marksmen 
who are several times as old. “Four American 
Bovs who are Famous Rifle Shots” is the title 
of this little booklet. 


The period of “watchful waiting” on the 
part of the Canadian Government regarding 
the Food Fishes Treaty with the United States 
has come to an end, and Mr. Hazen, Minister 
of Marine and Fisheries, announces that formal 
notification to that effect is about to be served 
on tbe United States authorities. The Minis- 
ter expressed the regret of the Canadian 
Government that the United States authori- 
ties had failed, since the conclusion of the 
treaty in 1908, to provide the legislation 
necessary to put the same into effect. He 
pointed out that during the very first. session 
of the Canadian Parliament following the 
adoption of the treaty the requisite legislation 
was passed to give effect to the international 
regulations, and further, that In the mean- 
time repeated efforts were made by himself 
and by bis predecessor in office to bring about 
similar action in the United States, apparently 
with no success. 4 

The inaction of Congress, be said, was dou- 
bly regrettable if it were true that the failure 
to make the international regulations effective 
was at the behest of private interests on the 
Pacific coast- and in certain of the states 
bordering on the Great Lakes. 

He emphasized the view that for the failure 
to make the regulations effective this country 
was in no measure responsible and asserted 
that in the circumstances there was no al- 
ternative le!t for Canada but to resume liberty 
of action. Mr. Hazen also gave it to be un- 
derstood that his department would proceed 
to make such amendments to the existing fish- 
ery regulations for the Canadian portions of 
the boundary waters as may be deemed best, 
having due regard to all the conditions ob- 
taining. 

The treaty above alluded to was concluded 
between Canada and the United States 
authorities on the 11th of April, 1908. It pro- 
vides for the appointment of an international 
commission to prepare a system of uniform 
and common international regulations for the 
protection and preservation of the food fishes 
in the boundary waters, and that the two 
Governments engage to put into operation, 
and to enforce by legislation and executive 
action with as little delay as possible, the re- 
gulations agreed upon by the commission. 

The treaty was approved by Congress, and, 
commissioners having been appointed, a 
series of international regulations was drawn 
up in 1909. Congress then balked at signing 
them, however, in spite of the willingness of 
the Canadian Government to make certain 
modifications, and one United States com- 
missioner after another resigned without anv- 
thing having been done. Meanwhile, Can- 
adian fishermen were objecting to the obliga- 
tion of conferring to regulations which were not 
being observed by their American competitors, 
so in 1912 Canada advised the United States 
authorities that they must take action or the 
treaty would be allowed to drop. The Wilson 
Administ.ation having done nothing further, 
such action has now been taken. 


The war is not stopping the huniing in 
Canada evidently. Amevican sportsmen in 
considerable numbers have been going into 
New Brunswick woods since the opening of 
the season. 


Hotel men, guides, railroad officials and 
others who are financially interested in round- 
ing up the hunters each year feared for a time 
that the war would be a serious handicap. 
Many Americans wrote asking if they would 
be allowed to bring their guns over the border. 
Carrying arms into a country at war seemed 
to impress them as a violation of neutrality. 
H. H. Melanson, the General Passenger 
Agent of the Intercolonial Railway, which 
traverses the moose country, has been kept 
busy answering inquiries of this nature and he 
has assured all doubters that the ways of peace 
still obtain as far as Canada and the United 
States are concerned. Bring on your guns 
and your cash was the burden of his message; 
the former would be overlooked and the latter 
most welcome. 


So it isn’t too late for any hunter who may 
have concluded there wasn’t any chance in 
trying his luck this year to get in line. The 
open season Is long, extending from September 
15 until the end of November, and for some 
game the later the better. 


Reports from throughout the province 
show that big game is now unusually plentiful. 
Moose and deer, apparently, keep close track 
of the limits of the closed and open seasons, 
for in the late summer they venture boldly 
near the inhabited spaces. But when the first 
gun is fired they disappear into the wilds. 


A hunting license costs $50. and each non- 
resident sportsman must be accompanied by a 
registered guide when he goes into the woods. 
The legal allowance that may be shot is one 
bull moose, one bull caribou, two deer, with 
no limit on bear. 


Of course, it is only in a few places where all 
this game can be killed during one trip. 
Moose and deer can be had almost anywhere 
but to get caribou and bear the innermost 
country must be penetrated. 


The Bristol Steel Rod fishing competition for 
the largest fish taken in 1914 in Ontario waters 
has brought forth many claims for the angler’s 
championship honors. A beautiful fish weigh- 
ing 28 lbs. won premier place in the grey ( lake ) 
trout class. This was taken by Mr. Fred E. 
Ringwold, of New York, in the South West 
arm of Lake Timagami. Second place went to 
Mr. Frank J. Barber, Georgetown, Ont, with 
a 20 lb. trout, caught in Ragged Lake, Algon- 
quin Provincial (Ontario) Park, while the 
third prize was secured by Mr. Lawrence 
Brown with a 17 lb. trout from Buck Lake, 
Algonquin Park. 


The largest entry of small mouth black bass 
was that of Mr. C. C. Fox, of Kensington, Pa. 
This fish, weighing 4 lbs, 4 0z., was caught in 
Rock Lake, Algonquin Park, on Sept. 3rd. 


All the prize fisb, it will be noted, were 


taken out of waters in the magnificent sport- ~ 


ing districts opened up by the Grand Trunk 
Railway. 
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A Useful Xmas 
Gift 


War. conditions make the giving of a 


useful Christmas present particularly 
popular. 


All men appreciate a gift that, while be- 
ing attractive. answers some specific 
purpose. 


PRESIDENT 
SUSPENDERS 


None so easy 


in handsome and appropriate Christmas boxes 
make an admirable and practical gift for even the 
most fastidious man. 


Sold By All Dealers 


The Dominion Suspender Co. Limited 
NIAGARA FALLS, ONT. 
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THE HERMIT OF WHITE OTTER LAKE 


C.L: “Hopson 


“WT would be a great trip—200 
miles or more—through some 
of the finest moose country in 

all Canada!” 

The speaker was a well known 
lumberman to whom I had been in- 
troduced by the genial editor of the 
‘‘Fort Frances Times.” 

With a three weeks vacation trip in 
mind I had run down from Winnipeg, 
where vague and scarcely believable 
‘‘moose”’ stories were told concerning 
the almost unknown country lying 
north of the C. N. R. 

Three square feet of map lay spread 
before us, a labyrinthine network of 
lakes and streams running north to 
the C. P. R. and south to the border- 
line of the U.S. A. 

Routes galore had been discussed, 
guides and canoemen mentioned, and 
now, in response to a query as to the 
““wildest”’ country of all, had been 
pencilled a route that wound fas- 
cinatingly hither and thither through 
a veritable wilderness—east, north, 
south and west—never covering the 
same ground twice but finally termina- 
ting at the point at which it began. 

*“Moose?—Lots of  them—I’ve 
seen as many as 10 or 15 in one day.” 

““Trout?—Any amount—Have to 
go deep though—it’s getting late.”’ 

**Better get ‘Billy the Indian’ as 
guide—and maybe you'll see ‘old 
Jimmy ’—The Hermit of White Otter 
Lake!”’ 

“Old Jimmy McOuat’’—That was 
the first we heard of him, but many 
were the tales to come concerning the 


strange old man who had gone into 
the heart of the woods eleven years 
before, where ever since he had lived 
alone. And strange stories, mostly 
hearsay, were told, too, of a wonder- 
ful log house built single handed by 
“Old Jimmy,” which embodied 
who would believe it?—a ‘“‘tower”’ 
more than forty feet high! 

Gone are the days of “‘The Deer- 
slayer,’ “‘The Pathfinder,” ‘“‘The 
Last of the Mohicans,” but scattered 
here and there in the Silent Places 
will ever dwell living counterparts of 
“Old Leatherstocking’’—typical 
‘“Natty Bumpo’s’’—and it was one 
of these real Nature lovers that by the 
goodness of Fate I was destined to 
meet in “‘Old Jimmy—the Hermit of 
White Otter Lake.”’ 

Comes it to pass then, that at 6 
o'clock on a hazy July morning there 
is a grinding of brakes, a brief stop- 
page of the train, and a party of three, 
with canoe and supplies, is dumped at 
Steep Rock—a flag station distant 
from Fort Frances, Ontario, about a 
three hours’ run on the C. N. R. 

“Billy the Indian”? had proved 
unattainable but ‘“‘Billy the Half- 
breed”’ is there in his stead and our 
third is ‘‘Ranger’’, with whom striv- 
ing to kill time during the strengthen- 
ing of a recently broken arm, I had 
fallen in at the Fort and persuaded to 
come along—all the more welcome 
from the fact that he can “‘cook.”’ 

We take the water in a narrow 
creek that corkscrews into Perch Lake 
where a small gale makes welcome the 
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excuse of breakfast for quickly mak- 
ing shore. 

What trip knows not that inevit- 
able re-stowing of the duffle, the en- 
deavor to memorize the contents of 
the various packs?—and how more 
and more ‘“‘get-at-able’’ each item 
of the outfit grows as experience 
teaches and the days slip by. 

Seine River gives exit from the lake, 
Eye River succeeds it, and with 
marshy banks on _ either hand, 
‘‘moose-tracked’”’ into the semblance 
of a cattleyard, we creep stealthily 
up-stream, rounding each point in 
wide-eyed expectancy, but no antlered 
monarch of the woods comes into 
view. 

peste Dam. says Billy, and va 
cluster of log camps is glimpsed as the 
canoe swings into shore. Logging 
operations have long ceased here, but 
hearty woodman’s welcome for the 
night is extended by “Ed” and 
‘*Andy’”’ who are watching dams and 
helping with the transportation of 
supplies being laboriously packed in- 
to some far distant “‘drive”’. 


Late in the afternoon next day we 
hit High Portage, a good quarter mile 
carry with an almost straight-up rise 
of 150 feet that well justifies the 
name. Three trips each it takes with 
a heavy load—for, be it known, this 
outfit is no exposition of the art of 
““soing light’’—and we pitch early 
ae on the shore of Crow Rock 
sake. 


Daylight breaks on a wet and windy 
morning. Big waves beat with mon- 
otonous slap-slap upon the _ shore. 
Far out the tossing heads of white 
caps counsel prudence to those who 
would trust themselves in deeply 
laden canoe to the mercy of wind and 
wave. We Stay ashore. 


Well out in the lake a big caribou 
forsakes the shelter of an island and 
forges rapidly to the denser cover of 
the mainland woods. 

Heads bowed to the tumpline, four 
packers swing over the hill, on their 
way with a half ton of potatoes con- 
signed to a camp seven miles up the 
lake. They camp close by and time 
passes interestingly in the telling of 
yarns. Up Eye River the previous 
day they got within ten feet of a big 


moose, diving for lily roots just where 
we saw the tracks. 

Digging for foxes in the spring one 
of the boys had found a burrow and at 
the entrance—ye Gods of Misfortune! 
—lay three silver grey cubs—dead! 
Near them lay a decaying fish head 
and he surmised that poison had done 
the evil deed. ‘‘What would they 
have been worth alive?’ I ask, and 
the reply, ““Maybe $2,000”? comes 
with a sorrowful shaking of the head. 

Next morning they are off at 4 a.m. 
Billy has been no farther on the 
route and from here on we are de- 
pendent on compass and map. 
Promptly are we humbled by pad- 
dling in the teeth of the wind fully 
a half mile out of our way. 


Big Turtle River brings signs of 
much fresh beaver work; small 
branches of poplar stripped of bark; 
fair-sized trees felled by the clean 
cutting chisel-like teeth. 


And then, all unexpectedly, we 
sight amoose! She is browsing in the 
deep shadow of thick brush close to 
the water and though we are in full 
view she seems quite unconcerned. 
Silently we float to within twenty- 
five yards. I vainly seek her re- 
flection in the finder of the camera. 
A successful snap is impossible and 
in a minute she catches our scent and 
quickly makes off. 

Out of the Turtle into Amy River, 
then a short portage with a beautiful 
eK of the rushing waters of Amy 

alls. 


Our course lies due north through 
country visited only by an occasional 
trapper or fire-ranger, and after ano- 
ther fifteen miles or so it will turn 
south and bring us down to Camp 
8 by way of Anne Bay. 

A long stretch to the head of San- 
ford Lake, then to Mable Lake by 
way of shallow rapids or runs. We 
wade in and drop the canoe down. 
Something big and heavy goes sud- 
denly smashing off though the bush. 
A glimpse of a beautiful, sandy oeach 
tempts one to investigate, and lo!— 
on a narrow neck hides a trapper’s 
shack, with a mirror-like lake within 
a stone’s throw on either side. Noone 
is there, but the killing ot a moose and 
the trapping.ot several large, fishers 


— 


— 
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is borne witness to by bleaching bones 
lying near at hand. 


On the shore of Elsie Lake an old 
wanigan is moored and here we stop 
for the afternoon rather than chance 
trouble in a heavy wind. Billy and 
Ranger sleep sprawled out in the sun 
while I study our course on the map. 

It is fascinating, this striking into 
the wilderness without a guide and 
with the knowledge that many 
inaccuracies are boldy charted on the 
map, which I keep ready at hand and 
frequently consult as I paddle in the 
bow. Often the position of islands 
and the contour of the shore are to- 
tally at variance with what the map 
shows and this lends a spirit of ex- 
ploration that counts greaily in the 
enjoyment of the trip. 


Anon the wind drops and we pad- 
dle steadily vp the lake. A pair of 
loons circle over us for fully a mile, 
apparently consumed with. curiosity 
at so strange a sight. 


With frequent reference to com- 
pass and map we hit the outlet and 
drop noiselessly to a dam, noting an 
old log shack in passing an island on 
the rght. 


Shpping quietly out of the canoe 
we surprise a beaver swimming in the 
pool below the dam. He is towing a 
branch of poplar, cut from a tree just 
dropped, but at sight of the in- 
truders relinquishes his hold and with 
a resounding slap of his broad tail 
goes out of sight. 


We camp on the island—a glorious 
full moon rising—every sound mar- 
vellously echoed and thrown back, 
A paddle drops in the canoe. From 
north and south comes a rolling re- 
verberation like gun shots, and chop- 

ping firewood brings the impression 
that a whole logging crew must be at 
work. 

Up at 5.15 and for long I stand in 
rapt contemplation of one of the 
loveliest spots I ever saw. Nota 
sound breaks the stillness. Only an 
occasional catspaw brushing lightly 
over the water betokens even a 
breath of wind. One of the packers 
had told of the old shack. Some 
trapper had brought his wife here. 
Surely he must have been a Nature 
lover. It is a beauty spot indeed. 

Close by the shack I stumble on an 
old: single-barrelled shot gun, coated 
with rust, the stock patched up with 
wire. An interesting souvenir so I 
bring it along. 

Down at the dam the busy beavers 
have completely stripped the smaller 
branches from the tree but we find no 
sign of house or hole. 

_ Sharp rapids leave the pool and, 
fired with the spirit of adventure, we 
decide to chance the run. A few 
strokes of the paddles and there is no 
chance of acting on the prudence of a 
second thought. How we travel! 
Just scrape a sharp rock here, barely 
dodge another there, then a srinding 
jar and the canoe is fast, but her stern 
swings round and a moment later she 
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plunges broadside over a_ two-foot 
drop and whirls around a_bend,— 
and here is sure disaster—a big cedar 
w'ndfall lies directly across the 
stream! Dead in the centre is the 
only hope of safety—a gap amid the 
branches and a space scarcely large 
enough to squeeze beneath. ‘Get 
down! Get down!’’—a wild yell from 
Billy in the stern—we flatten to the 
level of the canoe—a swish of bran- 
ches and we are through. Another 
hundred yards of mad dash through 
boiling waters and we shoot breath- 
lessly into the lake. Risky?—yes— 
but are not some such moments well 
worth while? With the memory will 
ever come the sensation of leaping 
heartbeats, and the quickened surge 
of the red blood coursing madly 
through our veins. 

Memory will linger lovingly on the 
panorama of glorious scenery that 
opens out before us as we speed 
swiftly down Moose Lake. The vivid 
green of poplar shows sharp in con- 
trast on a packground of the darker 
spruce, and here and there a bunch of 
slender birches cuts sharply in with 
silvery gleam. 

Once again the map proves wrong 
and instead of turning east the course 
is shown due south, so presently we 
come driving back against the wind 
from a half hour’s nosing round a bay. 

A skidway backed by a bank of 
feathery pine tells that we are right 
again and a short climb over the hill 
brings us to Camp 8, where we are 
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heartily welcomed and invited to stay 
the night. 

After supper we return and paddle 
out to view Indian paintings, crudely 
executed figures plainly discernible 
on the face of an overhanging rock 
that rises abruptly from the water 
and towers menacingly more than 
fifty feet above our heads. 

Off again next morning soon after 
seven and ‘‘Mind you don’t miss Old 
Jimmy’s place” comes as parting ad- 
vice. 
The drifting haze of a camp fire 
shows as we swing from Anne Bay 
into Big Clearwater Lake, and a 
couple of fire rangers leisurely proceed 
with breakfast while we stop for a 
fifteen minutes chat. “Have 
they seen any moose?’’—" Yes, 
eighteen in one day!’’—and we polite- 
ly cloak ovr disbelief with the most 
innocent of smiles. 

Then off again with the compass 
once more pointing northward, the 
landscape and the map persistently 
disagreeing and refusing to be re- 
conciled. 

Mile after mile of rugged shore line 
drops behind and then, about 2.30 
‘*Old Jimmy’s Place’’ quite suddenly 
slips into view. 

A hundred yards back from the 
lake it stands, on the edge of a small 
‘‘clear.”” In the background dark 
pine woods. In the foreground a mile 
wide expanse of crystal lake. No one 
speaks, but with one accord the pad- 
dles pause here. Eyesstrain. Heart- 
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beats quicken. In the very air is 
mystery. Almost we fear to approach 
this retreat of the wild man. We are 
trespassers—intruders. Then, slowly, 
the paddles dip. The bow grates on a 
strip of sandy beach. Gingerly we 
step ashore and approach the hermi- 
tage. 

Three stories high, a massive struc- 
ture of heavy logs, and there sure 
enough at one corner rises the “tower” 
log upon log. Yes, it must be all of 
forty feet high, but tell us not that 
its building was accomplished by the 
unaided strength of one old man! 

A knock at the door brings no re- 
ply. Timorously I lift the latch and 
peer within. No Hermit is to be 
seen. 

Inside the walls are smoothly hewn. 
Pictures torn from illustrated papers 
are hanging here and there. A big 
stove with cooking utensils, a long 
table covered with oilcloth, two or 
three heavy sections sawn from logs 
for chairs, acrude couch with a pile of 
blankets, two corners fitted with deep 
shelves. A rifle leans back of the door. 
A revolver rests upon a shelf. 

In a lovely pine grove just below 
we pitch the tent. Later I return with 
camera and make sundry clicks. 

Thick beds of Sweet William, Pan- 
sies and other old fashioned flowers 
grow luxuriantly in the garden, en- 
closed with a picket fence, necessary, 
I am told later, “‘to keep out the 
deer.” 

A canoe comes up the lake, its 
occupants the two rangers encounter- 
ed earlier in the day. “‘Old Jimmy,”’ 
they say, has gone for supplies td 
Ignace, some thirty miles north on 
the line of the C. P. R.- He will be 
back to-morrow, so we wait. 

After supper one of the rangers 
comes to the camp, nestling amid the 
pines on a steep bank rising ten feet 
from a sandy beach. 


A glorious moonlit night, yet here | 


the deep black shadows creep close 
and dance waveringly in the flicker of 
the fire. Pipes are filled, a brand 
passed round and we smoke silently. 
Lacks such a night a wolf howl? I 
voice the thought and the ranger, 
replies ‘“‘Jack saw four on the shore 
just over there yesterday. Big tim- 
ber wolves.” 
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We put beans to bake in a hole 
under the fire. One by one the pipes 
go out and the boys turn in. Long 
after midnight I sit alone on a big 
rock. No sound disturbs the still- 
ness but the cracking of the fire and 
the mournful cry of a loon ’way out 
on the lake. Clouds have come up, 
black, and hidden the moon. The 
sweet smell of fresh boughs redolent 
of balsam comes fragrantly, invitation 
irresistible, and I turn in. 

Reveille, on the frying pan, sounds 
at six o’clock and a refreshing plunge 
in the lake makes one’s mouth water 
in anticipation as the embers are 
raked aside and the cover lifted from 
a pot of steaming beans. 

Out 300 yards or more a deer swims 
rapidly. Billy and I make a mad 
break for the canoe, but ere half the 
distance is covered he makes shore 
and disappears. 

Then comes the walking boss of the 
drive, distant a seven mile paddle, 
with the alligator engineer, bound to 
Camp 8. We ask for moose news and 
are told, ‘Birch Lake is full of them. 
Saw fourteen one day recently and 
yesterday were no more then twenty 
yards from a big bull.” 

I climb to the top of Jimmy’s 
tower and Ranger tries the time ex- 
posure necessitated by a cloudy day. 

After dinner the boys cut a big log 
from a fallen pine and give a “‘birl- 
ing”’ exhibition in the lake. Donning 
spiked shoes they begin treading the 
log to make it spin. Faster and faster 
it rolls. Feet twinkle in the effort to 
maintain equilibrium by equalling 
the pace. And then—Splash!—the 
birler is waist deep in the lake. 
Shouts of laughter are hushed almost 
as they leave the lips, for a canoe 
slides softly around the point and 
from the ranger beside me comes— 
‘“*Here’s Old Jimmy now!” 

Have you ever “‘pictured’’ some 
one of whom you have only “‘heard’’? 

My conception of Old Jimmy has 
been based upon the giant strength 
and mighty physique apparently vital 
to the man who could be capable of 
this stupendous task—raising, unaided, 
enormous logs’ thirty-seven feet 
long and full thirteen inches thick, 
one upon another to a height of 
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twenty-two feet and smaller 
forty-one feet. 

I have “‘pictured”’ a man standing 
rather more than six feet high, great 
in shoulder breadth, deep chested, 
tipping the scale at no less than 200 
pounds. Such aman must Old Jimmy 
surely be. 

Burning with curiosity and desire 
to meet this mysterious “‘Hermit’’, 
this giant among big men, I hurry to 
the landing place, and then—I stand 
amazed! 


Out of that canoe there lightly 
steps a little white haired old man, 
standing no more than five feet seven, 
and weighing no more than 145 
pounds, if that. His face is tanned 
and seamed with many lines, a scrub- 
by grey moustache adorns his lip, and 
his eyes are the strange light eyes so 
often seen in those whose life is spent 
in wandering far afield, away from the 
haunts of men, learning Nature’s 
secrets in the heart of the wilds. They 
are keen eyes and one knows in- 
stinctively that of the things worth 
seeing little will be missed. 

He wears a faded old cotton shirt 
open at the thin, almost scrawny 
neck, and a pair of mucn worn trous- 
ers flap loosely around his legs. Stout 
boots, not moccasins, are on his feet. 

And this is “Old Jimmy’ Mc- 
Ouat! 

Hermit he may be. Nature Lover 
I can well believe. But I look from 
the frail old man to the massive struc- 
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ture of heavy logs and I seem as in a 
dream. 

I make myself known and he stands 
silently a moment, till I fear he is 
resentful of the intrusion, then— 
** Well, well—-when I’m rested a bit 
we'll have a talk’, a soft, almost 
gentle voice replies. It is evident the 
old man is tired and with good reason, 
for in little more than a day he has 
covered close to thirty miles, carrying 
canoe and three heavy packs over 
eighteen portages en route, and one of 
them a hill 300 feet high! 

To one of the rangers he says 
‘*Fetch some nice fresh water, will ye 
—yes, and a piece of ice—we’ll have 
some lemonade.” 

Iced Lemonade!—in the bush— 
thirty miles from anywhere—with the 
Hermit of White Otter Lake! Beat it 
if you can! It is the real thing—a 
whole pail of it—with a big chunk of 
ice and thick pieces of lemon bobbing 
all through! 

After the old man has rested an 
hour or so we have our “‘bit of a 
talk.” 

First it is “‘the house,”’ and he gives 
me a wealth of interesting informa- 
tion as to measurements, material 
used, and how he overcame apparently 
insurmountable difficulties that crop- 
ped up in the building of it. And as he 
talks I realize that this is no ordinary 
backwoodsman, but a man of rare 
intelligence, capable of adapting the 
principles of counterpoise and lever- 
age so that manipulation of the pon- 
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derous logs became a comparatively 
simple task. And yet—think of it! 

These logs of green pine averaged 
thirty-seven feet when cut, and were 
trimmed after they were up. Their 
weight runs from about 1600 pounds 
to probably a ton apiece. The ma'n 
bu‘lding is twenty-four by twenty- 
eight feet. The “‘kitchen” fourteen 
by twenty. On each side twenty-one 
logs l'e one upon another to the eaves, 
twenty-two feet; thirty logs to the 
peak of the twenty-nine foot roof, 
which is ‘“‘hipped’’; and forty-three 
logs are in each side of the forty-one 
foot tower. 

The logs were cut within a radius 
of twenty to sixty rods from the site 
and were “snaked” out with a 
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homemade winch and 100 foot line. 
And at every corner the logs are 
DOVETAILED—notmerely notched! 
In the expressive query of one lumber- 
jack—*‘ How in h—1] did he hold ’em 
while he pinched ’em in?” 

For two hours and more the old 
man talks, gradually drifting into 
his life history and spinning many an 
interesting yarn. He shows me snap- 
shots of woods life, taken by himself— 
a Bear, an Otter, a Deer, and a wide- 
eyed Rabbit sitting unharmed in the 
midst of the Pansy bed. 

Animal lover that he is, he will 
have no cat or dog about the place— 
“They drive the birds away.”’ 

How he once farmed, then tried 
prospecting, went “bust” and “‘put 
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up his face”? for traps and a grub- 
stake, and how, finally, he found this 
spot and, ‘“‘hung up his hat,” is told 
with careful detail and evident desire 
that no exaggerated impression shall 
be gained. 

Two days of close observance 
kindle a warm spot in my heart for the 
simple kindly nature of the solitary 
old man. What interesting tales of 
woods life can this old Nature lover 
tell! How he chuckles over the cun- 
ning of a trapped bear that rose on 
his hind legs and carried the trail- 
making clog—and of another old bear 
with a bald head. 

How the keen eyes sparkle and the 
tanned face beams as he guides us toa 
tiny lake and shows a_ wonderful 
beaver house more than six feet high. 

On a nearby island he has discover- 
ed rifle pits dug by the Sioux Indians 
long years ago when they held the 
meterway and lay in ambush for their 
oes. 

He loves children, he says—has 
never seen an auto or a street car— 
and is never happy out of the woods. 

Curiously I ask the old man his 
reason for building this big house. 
Gone from the weatherbeaten face is 
the kindly smile. A sad, far-away 
look comes into the pale eyes. He 
does not speak. Gently I urge him 
and get reply—~‘‘Oh, just to fill in the 
time, ye know—just to fill in the 
time.” And then, quickly—‘ No— 
it ain’t true—there was somethin’ 
else.”” Slowly, pathetically, the old 
man tells the tale. 

“Years ago—yes, it’s a long time 
now—we was just boys, ye know 
I had a chum—one of these jolly 
chaps—always playin’ some prank. 
One day he throws an ear of corn at 
another man. It hit him in the ear— 
an’ he was a bad tempered chap. 
My—how he swore! He didn’t know 
who threw it—no—but he thought it 
was me. An’ he cursed me!—Said 
I’d die in a shack! ‘Jimmy McOuat’ 
—he says— Ye’ll never do no good— 
yell die ina shack!’ ” 

The old man’s voice trails off into a 
mumble—in the pale old eyes is al- 
most a look of fear. Then he resumes. 
“*T couldn’t tell him me chum done it, 
so he thought it was me.—-said I’d die 
in ashack. I never forgot it. All the 
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time I lived in a shack I kept think- 
ing—‘I must build me a house.’ An’ 


so I have. Ye couldn’t call this a 
shack, could ye?—ye couldn’t callit a 
shack?” 


And understandingly I reply: 
‘‘No, Jimmy—lIt’s a fine house—it’s 
not a shack.” 

The eyes hight up, the smile comes 
back again. “‘No,—ye couldn’t call 
it a shack—an’ I built it all meself!”’ 

Poor Old Jimmy. Haunted all 
these years because of a boyish prank 
and a thoughtless curse. 

“Crazy!” you say?—Well, maybe. 
But I have known supposedly sane 
people who would not walk under a 
ladder, who spill salt and throw a 
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pinch over their left shoulder, and who 
verily believe that to break a mirror 
entails seven years bad luck. Maybe 
they are crazy, too! 

Few, very few, knew the old man’s 
secret, till now. ‘“‘Ye mustn’t tell 
that” he says—* Ye’ mustn’t let any- 
body know.”’ And it is only when I 
promise to write the story of “The 
Wonderful House” that he consents. 
‘*Maybe the other man ’Il hear about 
it’’, he says—‘‘It may do him good.” 

Real genuine regret is in my heart 
when parting from the strange old 
man. ‘‘Goodbye Old Jimmy.” ...... 
‘“Good day—Good day. [ll not for- 
get ye—ye're the first city chap that 
was ever here.” 


(To BE CONTINUED) 


THE CHRISTMAS SILENCE 


J. D2 ASSEWANS 


E listen but all is silent. 

W Against the sedges of the marsh, deep 

lies the snow. At boulder strewn shore 
the shrilly note of the snipe is absent; the 
occupants of summer days have hied them- 
selves away. From the ponds amidst the 
reeds no more is heard the quack of mallard or 
of teal. The countless assembly of the web 
footed fishermen have journeyed to distant 
climes. The wild goose has deserted her day- 
time resort from whence flight could be made 
to the stubble grounds on the highlands. No 
longer stands the bittern at the water’s edge 
awaiting its prey; the ever restless seagull has 
deserted the scene. Their haunts of summer 
days forsaken on speedy wing the visitants 
have ascended the air and flown above the 
roar of the sea storm to lands wherein the ice 
king has no domain. 

All is silent and lonely and sad. 

At yonder willow clump the wild duck built 
her nesting place; to-day her home confines 
lie obscured beneath a snowy mantle. The 
grass wherein her brood lay hidden when the 
enemy approached sways to and fro at the 
bidding of the north wind. In the rushes 
where the yellow and white necks piped 
their morning lays and the voices of the little 
warblers re-echoed through the waving rice 
stalks, quietude reigns supreme. Within its 
home of reedy bulwarks the muskrat heeds 
not the blizzard sweeping across the frozen 
waters. 


All is silent and lonely and sad. 

From the strawstack’s height the prairie 
chicken scans the winter landscape bleak and 
cheerless. Within a coppice of hawthorns the 
partridge is plying a livelihood. Amidst the 
seclusion of wooded hillside and glen dwells 
the owl, relegated into obscurity by the 
denizens of the air. Nocturnal tooter that he 
is, within the tree trunk he heeds not the 
Arctic blast as he announces the tenure of his 
solitary reign. In the recesses of the forest 
the deer has sought sanctuary and with keen 
eye pierces through the density of fallen 
timber that the enemy may not pursue him 
for his very life. 

In a few short months winter’s snow and 
the screeching windstorm will contribute toll to 
the glorious sunshine of spring. Then once again 
scenes of marsh and woodland will re-echo 
with the jubilant strain of myriad voices. In 
the forest depths, on sylvan slopes will be 
heard the chorus of prima donnas and master 
vocalists chanting their majestic songs among 
the tree branches. From amidst a thousand 
flowers the hum of the honey bee will augment 
the woodland orchestra. To-day, however, 
Christmas is hovering over the prairie land. 
At night amidst a constellar escort the moon 


beams down upon the frozen marsh and silent 
forest.. ’Tis yuletide and in the haunts of 
Manitoba bird life we are confronted with the 
fact that all is silent, lonely and sad. 


FRANK HOUGHTON 


URING the summer and aut- 
umn of 1908 Carl Erricson and I 
prospected together in the coun- 

try to the East of Lake Temiscaming, 
between it and Lac des Quinze. I 
had met him five or six years before 
at a club in Vancouver where we were 
spending the winter. The previous 
summer I had spent prospecting in 
the mountains, the summer that 
should follow in the nacural course of 
events I looked forward to more pro- 
specting. During the winter we were 
both loafing, or as Erricson expressed 
it, “Living on the interest of our 
debts.””> Wesaw much of one another 
that winter and the more I saw of 
him the better I liked him. 

Carl Erricson was a big, clean 
shaven, fair man with very blue 
eyes. He possessed amazing strength, 
a delightful disposition whicn nothing 
seemed to ruffle and he was one of the 
best shots I ever saw. He was alsoa 
very keen sportsman with the cool- 
ness and courage of a hero. He wasa 
man, too, of ample independent 
means and good education, speaking 
several languages. English he spoke 
thoroughly, though with an accent 
and in a precise, careful, somewhat 
stilted fashion. 

_He had spent much time in the 
Northern Wilderness and about the 
Barren Lands of Canada shooting 
musk-ox and caribou. He had also 
passed several years in Greenland 


shooting and exploring. He, like so 
many of hiscountrymen, seemed to 
have fallen under the spell of the 
Arctic and was ever ready to tell me 
of it. He would always speak of it, 
too, with a glowing enthusiasm. 

Erricson had accompanied me that 
summer, after our winter +n Van- 
couver, and I can never desire a better 
companion. He was with me again 
during the summer of 1905. In the 
spring of 1906 he went home to Nor- 
way, returning to Canada in Novem- 
ber of 1907. All of the following sum- 
mer and autumn we were again to- 
gether. 

I recollect one evening in the aut- 
umn of 1908 while smoking by our 
camp fire—we were camped at the 
time on one of the many unnamed 
little lakes forming a veritable net- 
work between Lake Temiscaming and 
Lac des Quinze—he told me in a very 
modest way of, what seemed to me, 
an unusually thrilling experience with 
a Polar Bear. An adventure which I 
will endeavour to tell, as closely as I 
can in his exact words and style and 
of the truth of which I have not the 
smallest doubt. I fear though, my 
narration may seem bald after his. 
He was the chief actor in the drama. 
Consider, too, the setting of the piece. 
The leaping! crackling! blazing 
camp fire! lighting the strong face of 
my companion, a pipe between his 
lips; the ebon blackness of the night; 
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the crowding trees, the tent, snowy 
white in contrast with its black back- 
ground. Hidden by tree-tops, low in 
the Eastern sky, a new moon sailed 
like a curled feather. The night was 
still! Fhere was no cloud to hide the 
loveliness of that deep Heaven and 
the stars! 

In telling the story, however, I 
have this advantage. He was a 
modest man, as brave men ever are, 
and so was hampered in the telling, 
which I need not be, sor I do not 
know that I am over brave and so, 
praise God! I am alive to-day. I 
‘mean, of course, not over brave— 
with Polar Bears! While as for 
modesty,{the less, perhaps, we say of 
that—you I mean, and you, and you, 
and I—the better. I knew the man 
well too, and honoured him. 

This is the story he told me, but 
knowing him as I did I shall keep to 
the actual facts and the spirit of it, 
while endeavouring to blend harsh 
shades and round rough corners al- 
lowed to stand in his bold statement 
of facts; in short I shall embellish a 
little. I shall endeavour to tell it, 
however, in his own words and man- 
ner, as though he, himself, were tell- 
ing it. 

‘“‘As you know I was in Greenland 
with my old friend Yann (Jean) 
Sylvestre, whom you know, my boy, 
from hearsay. A good fellow was 
Yann, a very good fellow. I assure 
you I did love Yann like a brother. 
We left Norway—But hold on, I'll 
skip all that and tell you about my 
first Polar Bear—Twenty thousand 
devils! but it was a near thing, just 
“Touch and come back,’ as you 
Engleesh say. 

‘“T was returning to our head camp 
at Ok-kelay-yook, from Etah. My 
friend Yann waited for me at Ok- 
kelay-yook. I looked forward with 


much pleasure to our meeting, what 
a hand shake ours would be, how 
many pipes of good tobacco we would 
smoke, alas! there was no_ beer. 
What a blessea thing is friendship, my 
boy, it is the flower, the delicate per- 


fume of life. 

“On that return journey of ours we 
travelled down the coast. Often we 
were in sight of the great white frozen 
sea. Many fiords we crossed. Ah 
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those winter storms jin the great 
Arctic, so wild and terrible! so magni- 
ficent! But we had our dog team, we 
lived in our iglu, we had meat in 
plenty for there were many caribou, 
we had tobacco, too. Pouf! so forti- 
fied one may laugh at storms, even in 
the Arctic. 

‘‘My companion on that journey 
from Etah was a native, a young 
man, Pitziola by name. He was a 
merry fellow, a good hunter, a good 
hand with the dogs. I have never seen 
an Esquimau throw a harpoon fur- 
ther or more accurately, and I have 
never seen a human being eat so much 
at a meal. Though he was a young 
man he was very much married, when 
I say that I mean it, for he had two 
wives with whom he lived in amity; 
as you Engleesh say, ‘Wonders are 
more plentiful than the sands of the 
sea,’ —think of it, two! But hold, 
my boy, this is not a love story. 

“To resume, when Pitziola and I 
made that journey the winter was 
well advanced, for it was November, 
towards the middle of the month. 
Thus far, however, the month had 
been a pleasant one, three times only 
had the thermometer registered 60 
degrees below zero, but as a rule it 
was only about forty or forty-five. 
It was just the weather to ski in, so 
bracing! so invigorating! Often I 
would burst forth into glad song, a 
paean of praise, a chant of thanks- 
giving as I glided swiftly down a 
steep hillside on my skis, or lightly 
leaped a thirty foot crevasse. 

Always the perpeiual night was 
lightened by the stars, glittering, 
sparkling with the brilliancy of dia- 
monds in the blue. The gleaming 
northern lights, too, danced madly in 
ever changing flame of purple, orange, 


amethyst; God’s waving pennants, a 


riot of colour indescribable. Ah! my 
boy, there is no place like the Arctic 
after all. 

“Though I travelled much each 
day we advanced but slowly on our 
journey towards Ok-kelay-yook, 
where my brave Yann waited for me 
with the good tobacco and the glad 
shake-hands of friendship. You see, 
my boy, I was the great sportsman in 
those happy days, scouting far and 
wide on either hand for caribou and 
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_ musk-ox. I longed, too, how I longed! 
I dreamed of it at night, that I might 
slay a great, white polar bear. But 
wait, my boy, hold on, a leetle minute 
I will tell you. By yiminy! my boy, 
a polar bear is not so leetle, or so 
pleasant as a hedgehog. 

“One day after our midday meal 
we came on the fresh trail of two 
musk-ox. When I saw it I tell you I 
was glad, my boy. For neither on 
that journey, nor in Greenland yet 
had I shot one, so when I saw it I 
said to myself as I took my good 
Manlicher, ‘That is very lucky, they 
are my meat, sure,’ for the trail was 
very fresh. I then gave to Pitziola 
his instructions, slapping him on the 
back, for I liked that very much mer- 
ried young man, I said: ‘Go on, my 
bucko, a leetle further and make the 
iglu for the night, while I shoot these 
musk-ox and then when we get to Ok- 
kelay-yook you can give some of their 
meat to your Mrs. Pitziolias and their 
families, which are not yet.’ ‘Ha, ha, 
ha,’ laughed Pitzola, showing his 
white teeth. He did not understand a 
word I said to him though he seldom 
made a mistake. He was a good fel- 
low, Pitziola. 

““T started then and when I had got 
a leetle way I looked back, and at the 
same moment, Pitziola looked back, 
so I waved my hand to him calling 
out, “Good bye, my bucko, hullo if I 
don’t see you some more.’ ‘Ha, ha, 
ha,’ laughed Pitziola. 

“For the first half mile or so the 
musk-ox had travelled through a 
broken hilly, country, stopping fre- 
quently to browse on the lichen, or 
moss, which seemed to be abundant 
everywhere beneath the snow. 


““When I had followed the tracks 
for about a mile, I came to a long 
ridge of rock, the side of which was 
vertical and so entirely clear of snow. 
At the far end of it the musk-ox trail 
turned abruptly to the left and 
crossed a wide flat. 


“As I was about to leave the ridge 
I saw something else, something, my 
boy, which made me forget every 
musk-ox that ever was in Greenland. 
For there, distant about two hundred 
paces out on the flat, was a monstrous, 
great white bear! 


**At the sight of him I stopped, for 
he looked to be a huge big brute. 
While I looked at him of a sudden he 
sat up on his tail end and I could see 
at that distance and even in that dim 
light, that he moved his head trom 
side to side. 

**T tell you what, my boy, I did not 
like the look of him at all. It is funny 
too, that while I stood looking at him 
I recalled to mind what I had said 
many times to Yann about polar 
bears. Now, my boy, it is one thing 
to talk about them with a kind and 
sympathetic friend, while you smoke 
the pipe of friendship and quaff great 
brimming goblets of foaming beer. I 
tell you, my boy, a man 1s brave then. 
Pouf! what is a bear at such a time? 
what are two bears? what is a whole 
regiment of bears? But when you are 
alone upon an open plain, in an arctic 
night, and the bear sits up before you, 
upon his tail end and wags his head 
it is different—very different. That 
is the time when you think, ‘He is a 
poor dumb brute, to kill him would be 
murder.”’ It is truly wonderful what 
sympathy one feels for bears at such 
a time. But consider my position. 
How would I explain it to my dear 
friend Yann. In another two or 
three days, if I were not journeying 
through the inhospitable wilds of 
Greenland inside this polar bear, I 
would be at Ok-kelay-yook with 
Yann, who would immediately say, 
‘Carl, my good friend, what sport?’ 
and I would tell him. ‘Did you see a 
bear?’ would be his next question. I 
would then have to inform him that I 
had. He would then very naturally 
enquire why I had not shot him. 
What would he think if I replied, 
‘Yann, I saw a bear, but as he was a 
poor dumb brute I felt that as a Chris- 
tian man I could not shoot him and so 
I let him go.” What would Yann 
think? I assure you my situation 
was a perplexity. In the end I de- 
determined to exterminate him, or be 
exterminated by him, it was the only 
course open to me. My honor and 
my reputation demanded it. 

‘*“Now I had some confidence in my 
ability to place a bullet with my rifle, 
within an inch at fifty paces. By no 
means an exceptional performance.i I 
next looked to the loading of my wea- 
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pon while I walked into the open plain 
heading in such a direction as to pass 
the bear at the above mentioned dis- 
tance. 

‘“While I advanced I watched him 
very narrowly, noting every move- 
ment that he made. I tell you,my 
boy, that is one of the times when you 
are very careful; as you Engleesh 
say: ‘A stitch in time ‘saves your 
pants.’ Twice he raised his long 
snout and seemed to take a sniff, but 
the wind was in the right direction 
and he could not get a smell of me at 
all. Once he put a huge forepaw to 
his side and scratched himself slowly, 
and I think, ‘Maybe that’s a flea’? 
All the time, too, till I had reduced the 
distance between us by half, he kept 
up a curious sideway movement of his 
head. At last he seemed to fidget, 
turning his head away from me as 
though contemplating a retreat. 

“But of a sudden he seemed to 
grow easier in his mind. Once again 
he raised his nose and sniffed and, as a 
man might do when puzzled, scratch- 
ed his chin. Meanwhile as I drew 
nearer to him I could see him more 
plainly, for the Arctic night, when the 
Aurora Borealis is shining, is nearly 
as clear as day and ever as I drew 
nearer his malign and terrible aspect 
seemed heightened. At length I had 
come to within about one hundred 
paces of him, and he still maintained 
his upright attitude and the same 
constant and monotonous movement 
of his head. 

‘““In front of me there was a little 
break or unevenness in the snow. 
When I reached it I said to myself, ‘I 
am not over ninety yards away.’ 
When I looked at the great brute 
again he seemed to be coming nearer 
and was more distinct, as an object 
under a magnifying glass approaches 
to a focus. Again I looked at the 
snow in front of me and noted a point 
like a tiny ripple on a calm lake and I 
thought, ‘I will be ten paces nearer 
when I reach it,’ and without realiz- 
ing what I did I counted my steps, 
and it was eleven paces. 

“When I looked at him again it 
seemed to me that his cruel and fer- 
ocious countenance had grown won- 
derfully distinct. At the moment, 
with a sudden, but slow movement, 
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bespeaking a tremendous strength 
and balance, he seemed to reach 
down rather than to stoop, and 
stood upon his feet. Standing so, 
he watched me with his head sunken 
below his great shoulders. Of a sud- 
den with a queer, hoarse noise in his 
throat he turned about with, as I 
thought, a light, swift and wonderful 
agility and walked in the same direc- 
tion as myself, but very slowly and in 
a crouching attitude, looking back at 
me the while. It seemed to me that 
he took extraordinarily long strides, 
moving his powerful shoulders with a 
lunging, forward action, while all his 
hide appeared to roll, or undulate, to 
the play of his huge muscles under- 
neath. 


‘*Now that I was full close enough 
to shoot I would not owing to our re- 
lative positions, for he was quartering 
from me, walking as he did. More- 
over, I was determined not to fire un- 
til I got a proper opening for his 
heart, for I assured myself I must kill 
him with my first bullet, being so 
ee or he would surely be the death 
of me. 


‘‘T have often thought since, my 
boy, that is a very funny thing, 
that while I contemplated the ad- 
venture I was badly scared, for I am 
naturally a timid man, but when the 
incident with what danger there may 
have been, was thick upon me I can 
declare with all honesty and truth 
that any nervousness had left me. 
But I do not mean to say this in a 
spirit of boastfulness, but in one of 
humility and thankfulness to the 
good God who has preserved me so 
carefully and kindly in all my leetle 
hazards. 


‘““By this time I had come very 
near the bear, but he was still a 
leetle in advance of me and upon my 
right. In consequence I hastened my 
pace somewhat, so that in another 
nunute or two we were walking about 
evel. 


‘‘Having arrived at this situation I 
determined that the time had at length 
come for me to do something and I 
halted, and upon the instant so did he. 
But he swung about and faced me 
with his great, slanting head and 
savage jowl held=low. In such a 


“SPRINGING TO MY FEET I CLUBBED MY RIFLE” 


position I could not hit him behind 
the shoulder as I desired. 

““Now the way I have always 
found I can shoot most accurately 
with a rifle, is to seat myself and rest 
my elbows on my knees. According- 
ly I sat down, drew my knees up and 
waited, hoping that he would turn his 
side tome. Instead of doing so, how- 
ever, he sank upon his belly in the 
snow with his forepaws stretched out 
in front of him and resting his jowl 
between them, watched me. I have 
often seen a dog rest just as he did 
when contemplating. a charge upon 
another. 

“For the time being I was at a loss 
to know what next to do, for lying in 
such an attitude my only chance 
would be to put a bullet in his brain. 
A slim chance even at that range, 
owing to the conformation of his 


skull. So I determined to wait until 
he did move. It seemed to me that 
we occupied our relative positions for 
a very long while indeed, though I 
doubt whether it could have been over 


a minute or perhaps two at the out- 
side. 

‘*“At length he began to whine. I 
don’t think he liked the position a bit 
better than I did. Of asudden, in one 
huge, easy movement, he stood upon 
his feet again and began, once more, 
that curious, lateral movement of his 
head, and whining still. Then turn- 
ing hefaced the direction in which 
we had been walking. 

‘*My chance had come at last! 

‘*Aiming an inch or so behind his 
shoulder, I pressed the trigger! The 
wicked ping of the discharge mingled 
with a savage growling roar. And 
then, my boy, he jumped. By 
Yiminy Christmas! I never see such 
a splendiferous big jump! I tell you, 
my boy, he went up like a sky- 
rocket. As you Engleesh say, ‘He 
jump two, three ways for Sundavy- 
school!’ or as the Yankee man say, 
‘It was some jump, believe me!’ He 
came down on his shoulder in the 
snow and rolled over and roar, By 
Yiminy Christopher Columbus! I 
think Yann must have been asleep at 
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Ok-kelay-yook or he would have 
heard thatroar. Up he got again on 
to his feet and came at me in a lurch- 
ing, headlong gallop! My second 
bullet crashed into his chest and down 
he went a second time, but up again 
as quickly and as quickly he was 
charging me again. A third time I 
knocked him down and a third time 
he had scrambled to his feet, and the 
blood was streaming from his mouth. 
The distance between us was now not 
more than fifteen paces, and I had 
but two more cartridges in my rifle. 
At my fourth shot he fell again, and 
up again. But then he paused, stag- 
gered and bit the snow with bloody 
jaws, glared at me—charged again! 
With my fifth and last bullet I 
knocked him down again, and spring- 
ing to my feet—I clubbed my rifle! 
for he was struggling to his feet once 
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more, with but a bare five paces yet 
between us. It seemed to me that he 
was on me, reeling! staggering! When 
down he went, and for a moment beat 
the snow with his great limbs, then 
stretched himself and died! 

‘“By Yiminy Christmas! I took a 
long breath then. I tell you, my boy, 
I was weak like a small baby, I shook, 
too, as you. Engleesh say, “Like a 
cabbage leaf.’ For a few minutes I 
stood still and stared at my first, my 
last and only Polar Bear! 

‘*T tell you, I felt sick, I felt so well. 

“I started back for the camp then. 
Pitzio!a I found a mile or so further on. 
than where I had left him. 

‘** “Hullo, my Bucko,’ I called out 
to him, “By Yiminy Christopher 
Columbus! I have killed a mon- 
strous, big Polar Bear! 

** *Ha, ha, ha!’ laughed Pitziola.’ 


THE BASS OF BELMONT LAKE 


Belmont Lake, Belmont Township, the 
county of Peterborough, Ontario, is evidently 
the original homestead of the grandfather 
black bass. Belmont Lake has earned the 
title Queen of Ontario waters. Four times 
since 1900 has Belmont Lake produced the 
largest small-mouthed black bass for the year. 
Once more the black bass trophy donated by 
the Toronto Star to whomsoever shall catch 
the largest genuine small-mouthed black bass 
of the season, goes for a fish caught in Belmont 
Lake. Mr. James Gairdner, night foreman of 
the Mail and Empire got the prize rod this 
year. together with the reel and line and a 
copy of Professor Louden’s book on the Black 

ass. 

Mr. Gairdner, fishing with rod and line and a 
minnow bait on July 28, caught a bass weigh- 
ing 6 pounds, 8 ounces, measuring 22 inches 
in length and 17 inches in girth. The Star 
after careful investigation found that it was 
well and truly caught, carefully weighed, and 
honestly witnessed, entered in due time and 
form and substantiated by all evidence. The 
Fishing Editor interviewed all the parties con- 
cerned, visited the spot on Belmont Lake 
where it was captured, inspected the scales on 
which it was weighed, and talked with the 
gentleman whose family was called together 
to eat the fish. Mr. Gairdner’s fish was much 
the largest entered this summer, and there is 
no question about its having first claim. Mr. 
Gairdner wins the prize rod of The Toronto 
Daily Star in open competition with the 
world, for under the rules of the contest, 
visitors to the province are eligible to enter 
their catches on equal terms with residents. 
Several citizens of the United States competed, 
but Mr. Gairdner’s fish was a pound to the 
good over the best of them all. 

Belmont Lake was the scene of the struggle; 
Belmont Lake, where 13 years ago John King 


—eldest son of the old woodsman Noah King 
who cleared the farm on the south-east end 
of the Lake—caught the prize fish in 1901. 
where the third brother, Horace, caught the 
winning fish in 1911, and where Ezra King, the 
second eldest, won the prize in 1912. The 
King family might well be called the King- 
fishers of Ontario so far as black bass are con- 
cerned. 

“We tried out locations pointed out to us 
for three days industriously, with results that 
were somewhat amusing, but far from satis- 
factory,’ says Mr. Gairdner in his official 
story of the capture. “In desperation we 
tried to have the King boys accompany us as 
guides on the third day, but owing to duties 
around the farm they could not go. Nothing 
was left forus todo but to try our luck once 
more alone. We started out bright and early 
on Tuesday, July 28. The weather was 
rather sultry and heavy threatening clouds 
were overhead. As we progressed down the 
lake we stopped here and there to try our luck, 
and succeeded in landing several fish which 
would certainly not have a ‘look-in’ on the 
Star prize. This did not satisfy us, so we 
decided to proceed. After covering about five 
miles in all, just opposite the picnic grounds, 
we noticed a weed patch, and again decided to 
cast our lines. We baited with live shiners 
of a fairly good size. 

“After waiting patiently for five minutes, 
there was a tremendous pull on one of our 
lines, and the reel spun as if it had to. After 
playing the line out and in for a time the fish 
was seen coming to the surface, and it cer- 
tainly appeared to be a monster. Again it 
darted away, darting about in a frenzy. 

“After a fight of about 20 minutes, during 
which this play was repeated, he was success- 
ie prowent alongside the boat and safely 
anded. 


TOIK’S SOLILOQUY 


HENRY GORDON SPOHN 


important sort of a fellow. I’m 

only a brindle bull-terrier with 
a white streak down my face and 
naturally I’m no good for a show dog, 
but all the same I’m firmly convinced 
that I’m a pretty important factor in 
the little world which goes on round 
here. 

Of course you’ve all heard of my 
great fight, about a year ago with 
“Mogul”, that half-bred mongrel of 
Skinner’s, when I beat him in about 
five minutes and beat Skinner out of a 
whole lot of money. Say that dog 
didn’t have as much chance as a 
celluloid dog would have of catching 
an asbestos cat in Hell. At any rate 
that’s what my boss, John Neilan, 
said as he pulled me off. You see it 
was like this—my boss had got a little 
drunk about a week before at a card 
game and lost so much that he was 
going to sell all the horses and every- 
thing to pay up what Skinner had 
won from him, when one day Mogul 
and I had a little scrap on the street. 
We had not got fairly started when the 
boss pulled us apart and then Skinner 
comes up and says: 

“Tt is a good thing you pulled them 
apart, John, or your pup would have 
fared badly.” 

“Well you know my boss is a sport 
and a little touchy too, and he step- 
ped right up to Skinner and said: 

“Mr. Skinner, that ‘pup’ of mine, 
as you call him, could chew the ever 
lasting daylights out of that yellow 
cur in about two minutes.”’ 

‘There was a big crowd around by 
now and Skinner laughed loud. 

_ “That is big talk from a man whom 
it is well known has so little to back 


as know, I’m really a pretty 


a . 

At that the boss goes white as a 
sheet. 

“Mr. Skinner,”’ he said, speaking 


slowly and clearly, in a voice that - 


made me shiver, “‘I’ll bet twice the 
amount that I owe you against the 

I. O. U’s” of mine that you hold, and 
your black stallion, that this pup can 
whip that dog of yours in a fair fight 


any time you say. I would suggest 
Thursday morning at the race track”’. 

Skinner looked round the crowd. 
No one said a word. Then he looked 
at Mogul, big and strong held by a 
couple of men from coming at me, 
fifty-eight pounds to an ounce and 
muscles like steel; and then he looked 
at me. I only weigh thirty-four 
pounds but I bristled up and showed 
my teeth. ; 

«Take him up Mr. Skinner”’, said a 
man atthe back. Skinner hesitated a 
minute or two, and then, “‘I’ll take 
you up on that’’, said he. 

Well sir they put it all down in 
black and white and for three days 
the town talked nothing else. The 
boss was pretty worried though he 
did not say much to anyone but me. 

“Poor old Toik” he said,—it was 
he who named me that, so I like it— 
“it’s a darn shame to put you up 
against such a big brute, and ma 
mean cuss at the best,falling back on 
my dog for help. But Lord! if you 
OSE? Zee 

“Well, I knew I could lick Mogul 
so I wagged my tail and took a play- 
ful nip at his ankle, then I jumped up 
on his lap and wriggled like Ido 
when I’m pleased. 

“Why you nervy little devil’’ he 
cried, a smile slowly spreading over 
his face, ‘I do believe you're pleased”’ 
I wriggled some more and he said 
**Well come on and we’ll go for a walk. 
You’ve got more grit in one wag of 
your tail than I have in my whole 
body.” 

At last the morning arrived and the 
boss himself fed me my breakfast at 
eight o’clock, so that I would be feel- 
ing ready at ten. At about a quarter 
to ten we drove over to the field and 
the boss and Skinner put their names 
to a lot of papers, then we entered the 
ring. 

The whole track was covered with 
people. I could see Mogul over in his 
corner looking around him as if he 
was used to it and I tried to look the 
same. Everybody was betting and 
talking. Then old Mason, who al- 
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ways manages these things cleared 
the ring and told the “‘two contracting 
parties ’’—which meant me—, to take 
their places. 

A big cheer went up as_ master 
picked me up and carried me into our 
corner, for the boss was always pretty 
well liked, and then another one as 
Skinner’s man lifted Mogul into the 
ring, but not-as big, for Mogul wasn’t 
very popular on account of his biting 
some people and killing some sheep, 
and besides I think that most of them 
thought that Mogul was too big for 
me——not knowing just how well a 
good bull-terrier can fight. 

Then the fun began. As soon as 
they loosed us Mogul sprang right at 
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me and I dodged aside, knowing that 
there was no use trying to meet him 
like that. But I heard Skinner laugh 
and that made me mad and I closed 
in just a trifle too soon, for Mogul 
caught me by the skin of the left 
shoulder and started to shake. The 
crowd went wild, but I could hear the 


boss’s voice, quiet and low, ‘‘That’s 
all right Toik old man.’? He and I 
knew that it was a poor hold, and sure 
enough in a minute it ripped and as 
Mogul reared back with the weight off 
his jaws, I saw my chance and took 
him on the throat, just up near the 
jaws. He was so taken by surprise 
that I had a moment to work in 
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closer and sink my teeth a little 
nearer his windpipe. He was strong 
as a horse and I knew I couldn’t 
shake him so I just hung on. It was 
a dandy hold and I could tell by his 
breathing that I was getting closer to 
his windpipe, so I gave him a shake to 
keep him moving. Well, to give him 
his due, Mogul was game. He never 
whimpered and fought right on till the 
last, when I started worrying him. 
Then he fell on his side and lay still. 
The handlers grabbed me and pulled 
me away and the boss picked me up 
in his arms and said, “‘Toik,Sold pal 
you have saved us. From now on 
we're friends not master and dog.” 
And so being his pal and his friend 
he’s no longer my boss and I call him 
John. My jaws ached for a week. 
They buried Mogul that night. 

* So, you see, I’m sort of half owner 
around here. But that is not all 
I’ve done for him. You know John 
used to be a pretty wild fellow before 
I met him and sort of hit a fairly fast 
pace. I heard one man say that he 
was going to the dogs, but I don’t see 
how, seeing that he would never take 
any of his dogs to places he went. 

But then about a year or so ago he 
met Helen. I can call her Helen be- 
cause she said so. Her last name was 
McRay. John wanted to marry her 
but they had a scrap, and I don’t 
know who won. At any rate John 
came back here and raised a pretty 
good row for about three months. 
Then he met me and after that I don’t 
think he was so bad. 

Just after the fight, when I was still 
limping around from my stiff shoulder 
I went down town one day to hunt up 
an old friend of mine—Sport, a fox- 
hound who lives at the Golf Club. Of 
course everyone knew about the fight 
and they all crowded round and petted 
me. Then a young lady came down 
the steps and started to pet me too. 

““You poor little doggie’? she said, 
‘“what brute has been mauling you!” 

I stuck up my head at that and 
waited while the men told her about 
my fight. 

“You little fire-eater!’’ she exclaim- 
ed, ‘‘but it wasn’t your fault,’’ she 
went on. 

‘‘And he put Neilan on his feet” 
added aman. ‘‘Who! what was his 
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name!’’ she asked, starting quickly. 
““Neilan, John Neilan,” repbed the 
man, ‘‘why do you know him?” “I 
think so” she replied slowly. ‘‘ Well 
I must be going in.” 

She looked pretty white, I thought 
as she walked slowly up the stairs and 
into the club, so I thought that per- 
haps I had better follow. I knew that 
I’d often helped John when he looked 
like that so I thought I might help 
her. 

She walked upstairs pretty slowly, 
and I was glad of that, because my 
shoulder was a bit stiff. She had 
gotten round the bend and was stand- 
ing on the landing when I started up. 
Then she saw me. ‘Oh! you poor 
dear” she cried and swooping down on 
me, she picked me up and carried me 
up to her room, where she petted me 
and gave me some candies to eat like 
John does. Of course it was not ex- 
actly dignified for a fighter with the 
reputation that I had, and I had never 
allowed it before, but there was no one 
to see and I really liked it. 

And then I rose to my feet for I 
knew that John would expect me 
home for lunch and I could not make 
the mile or so to the house in my re- 
gular time, owing to my crippled 
shoulder. I walked to the door and 
out onto the palcony as the outside 
stairs were easier. 

“Going doggie?’ she asked, 
““come again and,’ she whispered, 
“take good care of your master for 
me.” 

Now this was needless as John was 
always my first consideration, but I 
wagged my tail and limped out onto 
the road, she watching me from the 
balcony. 

I had just swung up the road to- 
ward home when I heard a horse coming 
and John’s voice calling me. I turned 
around and there he was on his new 
horse, Satan. And what a horse he 
was! Pure black from head to foot 
and John sat him as if he was porn 
to ride him. John jumped down, 
picked me up, sprang into the saddle 
and started for the gate. I saw him 
look up at the balcony as he started 
and I wondered at him hitting Satan 
wiih his whip, he never does hit his 
horses. Satan sprang forward and 
before the man could open the gate, 


“YOU'VE GOT MORE GRIT IN ONE WAG OF 
YOUR TAIL THAN I HAVE IN MY WHOLE BODY 


John rushed him at it and cleared it 
as cleanly as he would a paddock 
hurdle. If I had been all right I 
would not have minded but the jar 
hurt my shoulder ever so little and I 
sort of whimpered. John pulled up at 
once. 

““You poor little beggar”’ said he, 
‘I forgot ‘about your wound. I’m 
sorry,” and he made Satan walk all 
the rest of the way home. But I knew 
that he wasn’t well for his face was 
still as white as a sheet. 

In avery short time my wound was 
all right and I was able to go every- 
where with John and Satan. But I 
always went down to see my lady at 
the hotel every morning. Then one 
day just as I was starting out on my 
morning rounds John called me and 
put on a new collar he had bought for 


e. 

‘*And here is a note’ he said fas- 
tening it in my collar, “‘be sure to give 
it to her.”’ John knew that I would 
not let any one take it but her. 

Well, I ran down to the hotel as 
quickly as I could, put hunt as I 
might I could not find my lady around 
anywhere. Finally I gave up and 
went down to the beach for a swim. 
I had just gotten to the water’s edge 
when I heard my name called, and I 
saw my lady sitting under a parasol 
just under the hill. I ran up to her 
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and rubbed my collar up against her 
arm, but she did not notice. I rubbed 
and rubbed until she took notice. 

“Oh; you have a new collar¥and 
want to show it off you vain dog”’ she 
said. ‘‘Well, it is a nice one and I 
don’t blame you a bit. But what is 
this. Oh! thanks old man I did not 
know what you wanted”’ and she took 
the note out of my collar. I never 
noticed how really nice looking she 
was till that moment. “‘He is sorry 
too, Toik, ”’ she said, ‘“‘and he wants 
to come back and, I-I-I want him to 
come back Toik,”’ she finished with a 
little laugh. Then we walked back to 
the hotel together. 

But, want him as she did she did not 
seem very anxious to have him come, 
for the note she read out to me in 
answer to John’s ran like this—** Dear. 
Mr. Neilan, Thanks to your careful 
choice of a messenger, 1.4.2 ee ee 
“No that won’t do will it Toik”! I 
waited and waited. Finally she de- 
cided on one that read like ,this.... 
“‘s9 sorry that she was indisposed this 
afternoon but could Mr.: Neilan meet 
hereat: the ¢ 32 7 “ONo! that: will 


“NICE JUMP, OLD MAN; SHE SAID, PRE- 
PARING TO DRIVE ON” 
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have to be changed.’ Then at last 
she read.... “could Mr. Neilan cal 
some afternoon at the hotel...... ‘3 
and soon. ‘‘That does not seem right 
yet,’’ she said but it will have to do, 
and she stuck it inmycollar. I met 
John on the way home and he took the 
note out and read it. ‘‘Doesn’t seem 
to be much hope, does there old 
boy?’’ he asked, ‘I guess it is no go.” 

The rest of that day was a busy one 
forme. John, Satan and I went over 
to Hillsboro, and he left me to watch 
Satan while he went in to see about 
some business. Now you may well 
guess that sitting with a horses’s rein 
in your mouth is not the most digni- 
fied position for a fellow to be in when 
a big buttinsky of a Great Dane comes 
around looking for trouble. So when 
he growled and snarled and made a 
jump at me I had to let go of Satan, 
who immediately tore off down the 
street at full gallop. When John came 
out the Dane was down and of course 
he had to butt in and pull me off, 
which was a rather queer thing for a 
friend to do I thought. But perhaps 
it was just as well for the Dane was 
soft and I was a bit eager, this being 
my first fight since the one with 
Mogul. 

It only took John a minute to get 
me loose and then we started to look 
for Satan. We saw him too—in the 
distance—rising nicely to a six-foot 
fence which lay between Hillsboro 
and home. “‘You little devil’’ cried 
John, sort of half vexed, half laugh- 
ing, ‘‘I guess it’s up to us to walk 
home.” ‘‘Not much” thought I, for 
just then I caught sight of a high- 
stepping bay mare coming down the 
street at afast trot and my lady sitting 
in the cart, handling the ribbons like 
a champion. So I ran out into the 
road and barked at her. 

“Why hulle Toik, ” 
pulling up. I took a flying leap into 
the cart. ‘*‘Nice jump old man,” she 
said, preparing to drive on. But I 
leaned out ot the cart toward John 
and barked for him tocome on. My 
lady followed my look and I felt her 
start. She bowed slowly as John 
raised his hat, and then beckoned to 
him and pointed to the empty seat 
beside her. John walked slowly 
across the road and climbed in. 


she cried, 
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Well, Hillsboro is not so very far 
from home and that bay mare is a 
fairly good stepper, but after the first 
five or ten minutes I gave up all hope 
of reaching home that night. It took 
John about two hours to go the dis- 
tance. The bay mare drifted along 
stopping now and then to nibble at 
some especially nice blade of grass. 

It took John about three minutes 
to explain why he was walking. For 


the next three minutes they both 


talked, and then three minutes of 
silence. Then the talk drifted around 
to my fight, and then John turned to 
my lady and said, ‘“‘What a fool I 
have been. May lever hope...... 
but my lady reached across and stop- 
ped his mouth with her hand. ‘‘John 
I have been worse than foolish’’; and 
John with a glad cry of “‘Helen!—.”’ 
but I’m John’s pal now so it hardly 
becomes me to say what followed. 
And anyway Helen is so nice looking 
and John is my pal. 

In about two hours we came home 
and John lifted me out as if I had been 


made of china instead of being the 
toughest bull-ierrier in the district. 
God bless you old man” he said, 

‘you have saved me twice’. And 
then Helen had to stoop and kiss me 
between the ears. ‘“And for me too 
little doggie” she said ‘“‘you’re my 
friend for life,’’ and she kissed me 
again—but she being Helen I did not 
really mind. 

But all that was about a year ago. 
And now Helen hascome to live here, 
only her name isn’t the same as it 
was, it is Helen Neilen now. And I 
can do anything I lke around this 
place. Even John doesn’t do a single 
thing without coming and talking it 
over with me first, and Helen says 
that I’m her best friend. So you may 
well see that I am a pretty important 
person around here. But there goes 


Helen to the station to meet John 
and I must go with her as John told 
me always to take care of her and 
watch her as she was his now, and I 
am his pal—and her’s too she says. 


A WARFARE ON INSECT PESTS 


Although unknown to many people a great 
warfare is being carried on in which men and 
insects are the combatants. 

South Africa is one of the greatest of these 
battlegrounds. There hostilities are being 
carried on relentlessly. Locusts are one of the 
enemies in South Africa. As soon as there ts a 
swarm of locusts, news is flashed to the Ie- 
partment of Agriculture at Pretoria. As a 
result a battle ensues with sprays of arsenic 
instead of rifles. The locusts, due to these 
battles, are being rapidly exterminated. 

On the west coast of Africa a great campaign 
is taking place against a close relative of one of 
our own foes, the mosquito. In Africa it has 
been definitely established that the mosquito 
is the transmitter of three most terrible 
diseases—malaria, elephantiasis and yellow 
fever. If a man is bitten only once by a mos- 
quito there may develop any one of these 
horrible diseases. The same methods are be- 
ing used against the African mosquito as they 
are using in the United States in a civil war 
against the mosquito. Hundreds of ponds are 
being drained and other bodies of water are 
being covered by a thick oil. 

A little fish known as the ‘“‘million” is the 
weapon used in the great battle against the 
mosquito in West India and the Hawaiian 
Islands. This little fish is a natural enemy of 
the mosquito. The beneficial work of the 

“million” was first noticed at Barbados, 
whose lakes and streams were full of this small 


fish. Barbados did not suffer from the scour- 
ges brought by mosquitoes, but the adjacent 
islands, where the “‘million’’ did not live, 
suffered greatly. This suffering 1 is diminishing 
since the introduction of the “‘million”’ into all 
ponds and streams that cannot be drained or 
covered with oil. 


In the Panama Canal Zone the conflict 
between man and insect has been remarkable. 
Man has won all of the battle. Yellow fever 
in all of its horror, a direct result of germs 
carried by the mosquito, has been driven away 
from Panama by a successful war on the pest. 


Another pest on which a great onslaught is 
being made is the tsetse fly. The record of 
this insect is but little less terrible than that of 
the mosquito, for among the diseases it carries 
is the sleeping sickness, for which there is no 
cure and which has swept away whole com- 
munities. The tsetse has killed more than 
200,000 in the Uganda protectorate alone. 
The tsetse fly is being fought by burning 
bushes around the margins of rivers and ponds 
and around cities and encampments. The 
men of Africa are wearing a sort of a sticky 
flypaper on their backs in the lands where the 
tsetse fly swarms, and millions are being at- 
tracted and killed by this method. 


The United States and Canada have al- 
ready made great progress against the fly and 
the mosquito whose dangers have just been 
recently realized. 


THE ENTIRE PARTY 


A HUNTING TRIP INTO 
THE GEORGIAN BAY COUNTRY 


C. W. SMITH 


On this outing the Pursuit of the Deer is en- 
livened by an Interesting Indian Romance to 
which one of the members of the Hunting Party 
is a Partner. 


“é Y the Holy Doodle, Smith, if you don’t 

B quit speaking about them matches, I 

donno what I'll do with you.” This 

phrase, through frequent repetition by Dan at 

whose shack we camped during our stay, had 

become very familiar to the members of our 
hunting party. 

Dan was a native of old Ireland, full of that 
wit and humor which is characteristic of the 
sons of Old Erin. He had come to this coun- 
try when a mere child; in fact had been born at 
sea. His early childhood had been spent in the 
eastern states and when a man grown he em- 
barked in business for himself in a small 
Canadian town. But he was too big hearted 
to succeed in the mercantile world for his 
faith in mankind was the cause of his failure. 
He could not say ‘‘No.” In addition to his 
generous disposition Dan liked his grog, and 
before he had been in business long he found 
his capital practically gone with nothing to 
show, but a lot of unpaid accounts on his 
books. While his money and stock were be- 
coming depleted the drink habit was gradually 
stealing upon him. By this it is not meant 
that he was in danger of any of the dreaded 
consequences; but his periodicals were ex- 
pensive, as his ready wit and generous make- 
up made him a favorite among his fellow men. 


Realizing his position, one day Dan packed 
his belongings and started for a lumber camp: 
in what at that time was almost an unexplored 
part of Ontario—the regions south and west 
of the now celebrated Cobalt Mining district. 
At the end of the timber company’s contract, 
Dan had won the respect and confidence of the 
Walking Boss, as the Superintendent is called, 
and was left in charge of a considerable tract 
of land and some personal holdings. As years 
rolled by Dan was left quite alone moored on 
an island in the Lake Panache region, and to 
this day he is keeping a shack in the self-same: 
place. He has cleared several acres of land, 
upon which he raises potatoes and turnips, 
two principal articles of food-stuff for the 
woodsmen. FHlis sole companions—save an 
occasional visit from “‘French Charlie” or a 
call from. the Squaw-camp—are his dog, 
Barney, his cat, Susie,’’a fine team of horses, 
several pigs, and a nice flock of chickens. 

It was in November, the opening of the deer 
hunting season in the province that a doctor 
chum and myself, both from the states, ac- 
cepted an invitation from a Toronto party of 
sportsmen for a bunting trip into the Georgian 
Bay country, and at nightfall on the second 
day out of Toronto, we landed at Dan’s shack. 

Dan’s camp is located about twenty miles. 
from Whitefish Station, which is on the Soo 
Line of the Canadian Pacific, about forty 
miles from Sudbury. Arriving at Whitefish 
we engaged transportation for our baggage, and 
hit the trail to the boat landing, a mile and a 
half down Vermillion River. The Vermillion 
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_ River runs south through Whitefish, and just 
below Vermillion Falls is the landing. Be- 
tween this point and the supply station of the 
lumber company now operating in that sec- 
tion, where we had our second portage, the 
distance is about five miles. The ride down 
the river is a very pretty one, the river wind- 
ing in around the mountains on either side. In 
some places the stream is nearly half a mile 
wide. The ride down was made in a pointer, 
a sixteen foot rowboat with pointed ends. 
We engaged two men to row the boat down for 
us as crowded into the boat, besides the eight 
members of the party were four dogs and our 
baggage. Arriving at the portage we stopped 
for a short time and built a fire over which we 
prepared a cup of hot coffee to dispel the chill 
occasioned by our ride. Then we got down to 
our first bit of real work—a walk of five miles 
through the woods, carrying our hand grips 
and guns. Our heavy baggage was taken 
across on sleds. The walk was a hard one as 
the road was rough and muddy and no one 
was sorry when Lake Panache was reached. 
The ride across the lake—a distance of about 
seven miles—was made in a gasoline launch 
and was exceptionally enjoyable. As we pas- 
sed along the owner of the craft, Harry Mor- 
rison, pointed out the various islands, points 
and bays. An American traveller wonders 
where enough names were secured for the 
innumerable lakes and bays that are encoun- 
tered, to say nothing of the many islands. 
One of the prettiest islands in the district 
visited was midway across Lake Panache and 
was called Round island. It is symetrically 
perfect in formation and contains about five 
acres of thickly wooded land. On the apex 
is an absolutely flat surface of about an acre on 
which there are no trees or other growth. 
Above the water line is what appears to be a 
stone wall, so perfect is the formation of the 
rocks that it appears to have been done by 
human hands. 

Ship island, a small particle of land, lies 
to the east of Round island and is so named 
because of its striking resemblance to a big 
ship. Three tall pines form the spars and 
complete the natural picture. Squaw Point, 
a scraggly peninsula, was the first inhabited 
place we passed. On this point live four 
Squaws; or rather two Squaws, a young 
Indian maiden, and little Indian girl. A 
rather amusing incident happened just as we 
were passing Squaw island. 

Our attention was attracted by a loud hal- 
looing and gazing in the direction of the noise 
we saw a canoe containing the four Indians, all 
of whom were standing up waving tneir arms 
wildly. We drew a little closer to the canoe 
to gain a better view of its unique occupants, 
for few of us had seen real Indians before and 
experienced a real surprise when we found 
that the young Indian maiden, who had re- 
mained passive at our approach, was really 
quite attractive. We were all very much in- 
terested of course, especially the youngest 
member of our party. 

Across to the right, a little farther beyond 
Squaw Island we passed Charlie’s Island, so 
named after its owner, Charlie Rinnells a 
French Canadian. Harry’s Island, the abode 
of the motor boat owner, was seen in the dis- 
tance to the left.~ We next passed through 


pilie Narrows’, formed by two projecting 
peninsulas, which almost touch, and passing 


‘through these a straight cruise across ‘‘Dan’s 


Bay” brought us to the landing. 

The Indian name for Lake Panache is 
Moose Head Lake. And really‘when one stud- 
ies the topography of the land, the resem- 
blance to a great moose head, with its gigantic 
horns, is very striking. 

The water in all these lakes is extremely cold, 
and all are of great depth. In many instances 
lines have been dropped a distance of seven 
hundred feet, and even then bottom was not 
reached. To a person accustomed to the lakes 
of the states, with their wide sandy beaches, 
the sheer depth of these tiny lakes at the very 
land’s edge is very surprising. Sometimes the 
depth is more than a hundred feet within ten 
feet of shore. The fishing in the summer is ex- 
cellent, and attracts many a tourist. The at- 
traction of the fishing, however, does not pre- 
vail over the distraction caused by the flies. 
and generally one visit to that region in search 
of deep water trout is sufficient. The fish are 
there in abundance, however, and probably 
no one ever tasted finer trout than we enjoyed 
on several occasions. 

Some of the party had visited the Lake 
Panache district before, while prospecting for 
gold, and they had then made arrangements 
for our accommodations. However, there 
proved to be a slight misunderstanding as to 
the number, and when we walked up to the 
shack from the boat landing, it was very evi- 
dent that Dan was much surprised. His sur- 
prise was due, perhaps not so much to the 
number of the party, as to the fact that there 
were two Americans sandwiched in with the 
Britishers. 

Soon after we had removed our heavy wraps, 
supper was called. The meal was served on 
a long table arranged to accommodate the 
party of eight. In the centre of the table was 
the usual collection of dishes containing salt, 
pepper, sugar and butter. On one end was a 
tin dish heaped full of boiled potatoes, and on 
the other end a companion dish filled with 
fried, freshly caught, deep-water trout. Our 
plates and cups were of the heavy porcelain 
variety, and the knives, forks, and spoons were 
of tin. A hearty laugh was occasioned by the 
discovery in the cupboard of a set of six egg 
cups. Many a well equipped pantry is with- 
out these articles, and to find them so far 
away from civilization, amidst such crude sur- 
roundings was quite a surprise. However 
strange they may have appeared in Dan’s 
cupboard, they came in very handy in serving 
hot rum—a favorite drink among the English 
people. 

The shack was a long, one storey building 
about 24 x 30, with one door and three win- 
dows. Across the end of the shack opposite 
the opening were the sleeping quarters, two 
iron beds and two bunks built in for the 
guests. Our coverings were woolen blankets, 
and except for the towels hanging on the back 
of the door, the room was devoid of linen. 
There was a small cook stove, and a heater 
for use in extremely cold weather. In this 
room we cooked and baked, ate and slept. 
Dan was an exceptionally good cook. He was 
fine on meats and vegetables, potatoes and 
turnips, and was a splendid bread and pie 
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maker. So notwithstanding our close quar- 
ters, we could have fared far worse. é 

When time came to unpack the baggage, it 
was discovered that three pieces were missing. 
They had been left at Toronto. One of the 
trunks belonged to the doctor and myself and 
contained our hunting outfits. The occur- 
rence was doubly unfortunate for us, as it in- 
fluenced so materially Dan’s opinion of “the 
Americans.’ The inconvenience of_ being 
obliged to start out in the morning with the 
others who were clad as real huntsmen, while we 
wore our travelling suits and white shirts and 
collars, was nothing as compared to Dan’s 
scorn of “‘the dudes.” Hunt we did, however, 
and returned to the shack in the evening after 
as good a day’s sport as the rest. : 

After supper, the usual pastime enjoyed in 
the evenings, that of playing cards, was taken 
up. The English, as is well known, are great 
pipe smokers, and to be in line the doctor and 
myself provided ourselves with pipes and 
tobacco. Unaccustomed to pipe smoking we 
experienced considerable difficulty in keeping 
our pipes burning, and incidentally made a 
heavy and almost constant drag on Dan’s 
matches. During the evening Dan and one of 
our party were engaged in a social way and it 
is possible that Dan drank more high wine 
than he intended. At any rate that night 
about midnight he suffered from a visit of that 
mysterious animal nightmare, so called. We 
were all asleep when Dan arose from his bed, 
made up of atent and some blankets on the floor, 
and on bended knee talked as only a person 
can during one of these visitations. At first 
his words were mere mumblings but soon they 
became plainly audible, and before long the 
entire party was sitting up in the bunks. 

“Matches!” says Dan ‘‘Why ll put up 
a pail full, ves, the garbage-can full, or the 
wash-tub full for those fat Americans. Why, 
(?)!!2 they’re no better than you or me even 
if they do wear white shirts”. When he had 
finished we were all laughing and some one in 
the party turned an electric flashlight on Dan 
and brought him out of his dream. His sud- 
den awakening surprised him very much. The 
next day Dan had no recollection whatever 
of what had happened, and was plainly em- 
barrassed, when told of his tirade against the 
two portly Americans. 

The next day the trunks arrived and we 
donned our hunting togs. Before the first 
week was half gone Dan thought better of us, 
and many times apologized for what he had 
said, although he had known nothing of it. 

Penny ante is thefavorite pastime for the 
natives and nearly always it is a game of 
twenty-five cent ‘“‘freeze-out’’? between two 
men for it is almost impossible to get a larger 
number together. French Charlie likes to 
play the game, and more than that he likes to 
win. Old Dan, however, is a shrewd player, 
and is more frequently the winner. One night 
Charlie lost seventy-five cents and as he lost 
his last chip he remarked, “I think I guess I 
quat.”’ Dan says that when he left he never 
said Good day, Good-bye or Go to H—. 

Squaw Island is the place where Dan and 
Charlie have their real fun. The squaws have 
a gramophone and it provides much enter- 
tainment. Lively music makes them want to 
dance, and soon the four engaged in a merry 
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dance. They dance and dance until exhausted 
they fall laughing to the floor. The oldest 
squaw is ninety-five years old and the next 
older is about fifty. They speak some English, 
but Dan and Charlie speak their tongue so 
most of the conversation is carried on in this 
language. : f 

Some time ago the Canadian government 
sold a part of the reserve held by the Indians 
and the sale price was divided pro rata among 
the members of the tribe holding the property. 
To insure its safety and uniform division the 
sum, which was in excess of a million dollars, 
was placed in such shape that a yearly sti- 
pend was to be given to each legatee. The 
oldest lady on the Island draws $300.00 per 
year. This amount together with what they 
derive from the sale of fish to tourists in the 
summer time affords them a comparatively 
good living. The squaws, like most Indians, 
are naturally good anglers. 

One day Mary, the middle aged Indian came, 
over to Dan’s shack to wash some few articles 
of linen, and to give the place a general cleaning. 
With her came the young Indian maiden, 
yet in her teens, and her bright sparkling 
eyes and beautiful black hair at once comple- 
tely captivated Harry, the youngest member 
of our party whose interest has been aroused 
by a glimpse of the maiden whom we passed 
the day of our arrival. Mamie, which we 
afterwards learned was her name, seemed 
unusually intelligent, and more than that she 
seemed anxious to learn of the great world 
beyond Panache Lake. She was dressed in a 
plain calico dress which though scanty and ill 
fitting could not conceal her striking figure 
which was tall and lithesome. As Mamie 
listened to the conversation of the men, she 
became more and more interested. Her in- 
terest however centered in Harry and but a 
short time had passed until she shyly drew 
closer to him, and asked the meaning of some 
of the English words she had heard spoken. 
The interest of the two in each other was very 
apparent to the rest of the party, but little 
was thought of it, as we were all many years 
his senior, and remembered that in years gone 
by we too had experienced similar heart 
flutterings. Gradually we drew away to 
another corner of the shack and became en- 
gaged in low conversation in order that the 
two might be alone as much as possible. 
When Mary had finished her work and it came 
time for her to depart, she and Mamie threw 
their shaws over their heads, and started to- 
wards the landing to embark in their canoe 
for home. As they left, we all said Bijou, the 
Indian’s word for good-bye. Mamie’s de- 
parture was reluctant and she finally turned 
and coquettishly nodded her head to Harry. 
It took only a nod as Harry was as anxious to 
go as she was to have him. He sprang for his ~ 
hat and the two disappeared around the cor- 
ner of the shack, towards the lake. At the 
landing place Harry assisted the little girl into 
the canoe, and with a slight hand pressure the 
two parted. It was the maiden’s first know- 
ledge that the world contained people who 


could be kind and speak in kindly tones. This 
romantic little by-play had not been wholly 
lost upon Mary, but like other Indians she 
gave no expression of her emotions. 
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When Harry came back to the cabin we all 
engaged in a game of cards. His chair had 
been placed at the table, and his chips counted 
out and stacked up as usual. Instead of join- 
ing the game, he removed his heavy shoes and 
reposed upon his bunk. We said nothing to 
him, although his genial companionship was 
greatly missed, and more particularly after 
the game when we generally closed the day’s 
doings with a song. Harty was a handsome 
lad, tall and broad shouldered. He was well 
educated and possessed a beavtiful voice. 
a boy to whom any girl would at once be at- 
- tracted. He was a gentleman, too, of true 
refinement. 


The hunt the following day was a run on the 
Pine Peninsula, and as we had to pass Squaw 
Island en route, Harry seated himself upon the 
lee side of the boat. The little girl did not 
know of our trip, but long before we were in 
sight of the shack, the noise of the motor had 
told her of our approach. As we came closer 
to the island she was seen to quickly leave the 
house, and run towards the shore through the 
thick timber that grew on the south portion of 
the island. Harry saw her for he was looking 
and hoping for a smile or a wave of the hand 
as we passed. When opposite the end of the 
island little Mamie appeared from the bush 
and with a wave of the hand, answered by 
Harry, she disappeared almost as quickly as a 
fleet footed deer from our view. 

Harry did not seem himself on the day’s 
hunt. He was not moody as with disappoint- 
ment or sorrow, but rather, uneasy and seem- 
ingly preoccupied. 

It was too dark when we returned home to 
see any distance, but that Mamie was on the 
shore was a foregone conclusion. 


Tnat evening our card game was complete in 
numbers, but it was very evident that Harry’s 
mind was not on his cards, and many times he 
was prompted for being shy in the pot. 


It was our usval custom to use the motor 
boat every other day, and on the intervening 
day we would hunt to the east of the shack. 
The next day we returned to camp about four 
o’clock, and as we approached the shack from 
the bush we saw that we again had visitors. 
It was Mary, bvt Mamie’s place in the canoe 
had been taken by her little sister. Old Mary 
had evidently thought it time to express her 
disapproval of a ““Whiteman’s” attentions to 
her grand-daughter. Her frequent baleful 
glances toward Harry told the story plainly. 


Annie was an entirely different character 
from her sister Mamie. While she could speak 
but little English, she had a very confident 
manner, and was more forward. She had never 
had any playmates of her own age, and her 
childish pranks were more like the antics of 
an awkward puppy. She was less refined, but 
still it was something of a shock to discover 
her smoking a pipe with all the vigor and en- 
joyment of a mature smoker. When told that 
smoking would kill her she replied in her 
broken English that she guessed not, her 
Grandmam had smoked all her life and she 
was nearly a hundred. The argument was 
too strong for the plaintiff, and the case was 
dropped. During the afternoon the little girl 
filled and smoked at least half a dozen pipes of 


tobacco, and while the sight was a novel one, 
it was also rather pitiable. 

The strong east wind of the following day 
made it necessary to change the plans for the 
day’s hunt. Nature having provided the deer 
with a wonderfully acute sense of smell, when 
the wind is in the east, the hunt must lead in 
that direction, the same being true with the 
other points of the compass. So this day it 
proved that we went into entirely new ter- 
ritory. We were all assigned new stands, and 
Harry was sent deep into the bush. 

The run was made, and Jack brought the 
big doe to the ground. As the voices of the 
dogs became silenced, we all gathered to as- 
sist in hanging up the deer, then started for 
the camp. When half way in, it was noticed 
that Harry was missing. Little was thought 
of it then, for frequently some of the party 
would be an hour late in reaching the shack. 
We arrived at the shack, and had cleaned and 
oiled our guns, and were preparing to eat sup- 
per before any apprehension over Harry’s 
absence was felt. 

Then as the minutes passed, and Harry did 
not come, we began seriously to worry. At 
7 o'clock, we decided to again enter the woods 
and give the hunter’s signal in times of dis- 
tress—three shots at intervals of thirty 
seconds. If Harry were lost, he would thus 
be able to gain his bearings. 

The three shots were given, but no answer 
came. We walked on farther, again gave the 
signal, and again received no answer but 
the reverberating echoes. 

We walked over three miles out on the Tote 
road, repeating the signals at intervals, but re- 
ceived no answering shot or call. Finally, 
after further consultation, we decided that it 
would be of no use to try to find him in the 
night, so we returned to camp. We assumed 
that Harry had taken with him a supply of 
matches, his hatchel and compass, so we 
knew he would set about establishing a camp 
fire, and wait until daylight before setting out 
to find the camp. | 

It was far past the usual time for retiring 
that we turned into our bunks, as worried a lot 
of men as could anywhere have been found. 
It seemed that the wolves howled louder than 
ever in the still quiet of the night. No one 
slept, and at every sound, all raised to a sitting 
posture. 

At about three o’clock, the sound of a shot 
was faintly heard. In less time than it takes 
to tell it, we were into our heavy clothes, and 
grabbing our guns and several rounds of am- 
munition, hurried out into the bush. ‘The 
night was unusually dark, and our progress 
was slow. We kept up a steady firing, and 
when no answer came, we began to fear that 
our ears, in our eagerness, had deceived€us. 
However, we kept on, and after a two hours’ 
walk, we gained our reward by hearing the 
ape of a rifle, close at hand. In our great 
relief, the seven of us answered the lad’s 
signal almost simultaneously, and the woods 
fairly rang with the sharp reports. 

On we went, in the direction from which 
the shot had come, stumbling heedlessly over 
logs and rocks, oblivious to barked shins and 
lacerated hands, until we suddenly came upon 
Harry, lying beside the trail. The poor fel- 
low was exhausted, and nearly frozen from 
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exposure. As we attempted to raise him to 
his feet, we discovered that he had sustained 
a severely sprained ankle. He had made the 
distance from where the accident had oc- 
curred to the spot where wefound him, by 
crawling on his hands and knees. 

We got Harry back to camp just as the sun 
was coming up. Besides my doctor chum, 
there was an English doctor in the party, and 
the two administered all possible medical at- 
tention. The sufferer was given a narcotic, 
and was left alone in his bunk to sleep and rest. 
z After breakfast, though we were all tired 
after the experiences of the night, we again 
went out for game. This day we took the 
gasoline launch across the lake for a run on one 
of the several points. When the chug, chug, 
from the boat was wafted over to the Indian 
shack, we saw a slight form steal through the 
woods to the lake. Disappointment was plain- 
ly visible on the little maiden’s face, as she 
waved her hand, and received no answer 
from the boat. She knew then that Harry 
was not in the party. Glancing back, we saw 
the little girl walking dejectedly back to the 
shack. 

The run was made, the trophies hung up, 
and at a much earlier hour than usual we re- 
turned to the camp, owing to the loss of sleep 
the night before. 

We found old Dan busy out in his turnip 
patch, and walking into the camp very quieily, 
tor fear of disturbing our invalid, we were no 
end surprised to find, sitting on the edge of 
Harry’s bunk, and stroking his brow carres- 
singly—Mamie. He was yet asleep from the 
potion given him, together with the morphine, 
to allay the pain. 

Mamie knew that something had happened 
to Harry, when she missed him from the party 
in the morning, and she had immediately set 
about trying to find a way to discover what 
had befallen him. 

We knew she had not come directly to 
Dan’s shack, as there had been no canoe at 
the landing. We learned that she had taken a 
roundabout course to a point some distance 
down the bay, where she landed, in a thicket, 
and made her way through the bush to the 
shack. She devised this clever scheme io 
escape the vigilant watching of her stern 
Aunt. 


Our presence did not frighten Mamie in the 
least, and she merely raised her eyes as we 
walked in. She wanted to know what had 
happened and we made her understand as 
best we could. Her sympathy fairly shone 
from her big black eyes. 

As darkness gathered, she left. Harry had 
not awakened, and did not do so until late 
that evening. 

The next morning Harry was so much im- 
proved that he wanted to join us in the day’s 
run, but the doctor’s advice that he wait one 
more day was heeded, and as we left the 
shack, he shouldered his gun for a short walk 
in the bush in search of partridges. Quite 
mysteriously, some unknown force seemed to 
draw him over the trail taken by Mamie the 
day before. The same mysterious force com- 
municated itself to Mamie, for when we came 
home that afternoon we found old Dan in a 
state of greai excitement. 


“By the Holy Doodle, boys’, says he, 
“Harry and that hansom little squaw hev been 
settin’ down by Little Cat Lake fer more than 
four hours. If that big squaw ever ketches 
them together, by the doodle, he’ll wish he’d 
never saw a squaw. Guess he never saw a real 
Injun good and mad.” 

Scarcely had Dan uttered his dire words, 
when the door was opened, and in walked old 
Mary. She and Dan held a short conversa- 
tion in the Indian language, and she hurried 
out. 

Just as Dan was telling us what Mary had 
said, Harry came in, and Dan’s interesting 
story was cut short. 

We sat later that night than usual, that is, 
we all did except Harry. We wanted to hear 
what the old squaw had told Dan, and when 


we were certain that he was sound asleep, Dan - 


quietly told us the story. 

It seems that when Mary was a young girl, 
she too had been quite attractive, and when 
about Mamie’s age, she had become infatua- 
ted with a handsome young whiteman who 
had been sent into the woods to make an es- 
timate upon the lumber for a large Canadian 
lumber company. Her affection seemed to be 
reciprocated, and the feeling, on Mary’s part 
at least, grew into real love. 

When the time came for the parting, Mary 
found that the handsome young engineer had 
been playing with her affections merely as a 
pastime. She grew angry as only an Indian 
woman, scorned, can. The parting was taking 
place in the woods a short distance back from 
the lake, and as the engineer denied his love 
and laughed at the Indian’s assumption that 
he had cared, she sprang at him like a wild cat. 
In his efforts to protect himself, the young 
man grasped Mary by the arms, and pushed 
her from him with all his strength. He was a 
strong man, and the force of his thrust sent 
Mary backwards over the ledge. For fear of 
personal injury from other members of the 
tribe who might be lurking near, the engineer 
jumped into his canoe, and was far from the 
lumber camp before Mary reached home. In 
her fail she had broken her limb. 

By a Herculean effort, Mary crawled to the 
bank, managed in some way to get into her 
canoe, and paddle home. She never told her 
people how she received her injury, and it is 
doubtful if any other person except Dan, ever 
knew the origin of the title by which Mary 
was always known among the settlers, that of 
“Stuff Leg Mary.” 

This occurrence naturally inspired in Mary 
a hatred of all whiteman, and it was through 
fear of a repetition of the sad affair that she 
was unceasing in her watch over Mamie, 
whose mother had died when she was a tiny 
girl, and whom she had brought up as her own 
daughter. 

Her suspicions in regard to Mamie’s ab- 
sence from home had brought her to Dan’s, 
and whea she found that Harry also was 
missing, her anger and excitement grew. 
She told Dan in no uncertain terms that for 
any trifling with Mamie on the part of this 
young whiteman, she would have her revenge, 
cost what it might. 

None of the party deemed it best to speak 
to Harry of the incident and so the next day 
the usual hunt was planned. Harry remained 
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at home, complaining that his ankle bothered 
him considerably,—thovgh the doctors could 
discover no reason why this should be the 
case. However, he managed to keep an en- 
sgagement with the little dark-skinned maiden 
that day, unseen by either Dan or Old Mary. 
That evening Dan said, “By the Holy Doodle, 
boys, somethin’ must be done, or you'll hev to 
take Harry home in a box.” 

We allrealized the truth of Dan’s statement, 
but none of us knew just how to approach 
Harry on the subject. It was a very delicate 
one, and required considerable tact. 

. Our surprise was great, the next morning, 
when in walked Mary to do her cleaning, ac- 
companied by Mamie. Just what to expect 
from this peculiar move on Mary’s part we 
did not know. 

At any rate, we decided that the best thing 
for us to do, was to go on our hunt as usual, 
as we knew that while Dan was at the shack, 
we had no cause to fear for Mary. 

We were late returning that night as the day 
had been an exceptionally profitable one from 
the hunters’ standpoint, and when we reached 
home Dan was alone, except for his two con- 
stant companions—Barney, the big dog, and 
Susie, the cat.’ Dan liked pets, and although 
he was rough with them at times, they seemed 
fond of him. Just as he entered, the mewing 
of hungry Susie seemed to get on Dan’s nerves, 
and with a side blow from his big boot he sent 
Susie in among the pans beneath the wash 
bench. She was not hurt, as after we had 
finished supper, Dan piled a plate full of food 
and set it in its accustomed place, and Susie 
was on hand in an instant. 

Inguiry as to Harry’s whereabouts brovght 
forth the astonishing information that he had 
left some time beforc to accompany both Mary 
and Mamie to the landing. Dan was engaged 
in mixing dough at the time, and turning from 
the mixing-board, he said, “By the Holy 
Doodle, boys, I believe Old Mary is stuck on 
the boy, too.” 

Harry came in shortly afterwards, and seat- 
ed himself at his place at the table for supper. 
We talked over the events of the day’s hunt, 
but never a word was said relative to his per- 
plexing affair. Nor did he speak of it to us. 


The first day or two in a new camp or hunt- 
ing ground is usually spent in becoming ac- 
quainted wiih directions, runways and stands. 
‘The one run which never failed to give some 
one or more of the party a shot at a fleet- 
footed deer was along the ““Tote Road” for a 
distance of about three miles, and from there, 
back to some of the prominent ridges. The 
Tote road got its name from having been used 
by the lumbermen when they were clearing 
certain parts of that section, to haul supplies, 
etc., to the several camps. It is a road merely 
in name, the trees having been removed, and 
the water in the ravines being crossed with log 
bridges. It would seem almost impossible to 
drive a wheeled vehicle over these bridges, yet 
this is frequently done. The Tote road how- 
ever provided much easier walking than fol- 
lowing a blazed trail which is the usual method 
in that country. 

Two men are assigned the duty of “‘putting 
the dogs in,’and they judge ihe time before 
letting them loose in order to give all the mem- 


bers of the party sufficient time to reach their 
respective stands, where the deer runways 
can be covered. 

No sooner would we get our stations than 
the baying of the hounds would be heard in 
the distance. ‘The excitement grows intense 
as each hunter hopes for a sight of the deer 
coming up the runway which he is watching. 
I do not mean excitement in the general sense 
of the word, but rather that tense nerve strain 
a man feels, watching for the approach of the 
gamiest of all animals. 

Suddenly from the quiet which prevails in 
the dense forest, a crack of a rifle is heard, or 
more often two or three shots in rapid suc- 
cession. Then we know that some one has 
had a shot, but not until the dogs stop barking 
can it be told whether or not the hunter has 
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downed the deer. When the voices of the 
hounds are stilled, the tale is told, and the 
men leave their stands to go and assist in 
hanging up the trophy. This job finished, 
and the details of the shot told by the lucky 
hunter, the dogs are again put in the marsh, 
and a second run made, provided, of course, 
it is not too late in the day. 

On several days, the dogs started two, three, 
and even four deer at one start. A day’s hunt 
frequently took us five miles away from the 
camp. During the evening the incidents of 
the day are told and retold. The absence of 
jealousy among hunters is a noticeable trait. 
The one who is lucky enough to get a shot and 
down his deer is complimented. The one who 
perhaps had an apparently easy shot and mis- 
sed, is condoled but seldom joshed. Ii is a 
very easy thing to miss a deer running through 
the thick underbrush, at a distance of several 
hundreds yard, even though the man behind 
the gun is acrack shot. A bush, twig, or limb 
may deflect the bullet, if it is on an absolute 
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line towards the mark. One rule or sugges- 
tion is made, and that is to begin shooting as 
soon as you see hair through your sights, and 
keep shooting until the deer drops. The bucks 
or male deer, are more sought after than the 
doe, or female deer. There are of course two 
reasons for this. Tor one thing, the law does 
not permit the shipment of female deer from 
the province and in the second place every 
hunter is desirous of securing a pair of horns 
for home decoration. The young deer, the 
fawns, are never shot except for the immed- 
iate food supply. ee 

The days of the outing in the woods passed 
by, and many trips were made over the trail 
without our ‘““‘Baby member’, as we some- 
times referred to Harry because of his youth. 
A day or two before we broke camp Harry 
confided in us, and told us of his intentions. 
He had won the heart of the Indian maiden, 
and he had made plans to take her away from 
her home in the woods to he educated. 
Harry’s parents were wealthy, and he himself 
had a considerable fortune in his own right. 
All the necessary arrangements had been made 
between him and Mary, though how he over- 
came the aged Indian’s deep-rooted and bitter 
objections, no one knows. Evidently his 
gentlemanly manner convinced her that his 
intentions were honorable. 

The days previous to our departure were 
indeed exciting ones for Mamie. The thoughts 
of leaving the bush, of learning, “‘of being like 
white people,’’ as she expressed it, and the 
thoughts that some day she would share her 
life with that of the handsome hunter, made 
her radiant with happiness 

Nearly every day Mamie found some pre- 
text for coming over to our camp, and we all 
became very much interested in the affair. 
._Even Uncle John, the dean of the camp, who 
had seen sixty summers, had some splendid 
suggestions to offer, although he had spent 
his life in bachelorhood. Dick, the typical 
prospector, whose constant thoughts were of 
the big strike he expected to make; and Jack,. 
the quiet reserved English business man that 
he was; and Doctor Fred, dapper little den- 
tist, entered into the plans, fully realizing the 
pleasure that would surely come to Harry 
when the beautiful little Indian girl emerged 
from college. 
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Harry’s mind was busy. He had already 
selected the city to which he would send the 
girl. He seemed to have no apprehension that 
any embarrassment or difficulty might be en- 
countered on the journey notwithstanding 
her absolute ignorance of civilized ways. 

Harry, though young had travelled ex- 
tensively at home and abroad. City life had 
never appealed to him and it was those things 
close to nature that had always interested him 
most. The beauty and studied grace of the 
society girl appealed to him not at all, so 
when he met the bright-eyed, pure, and un- 
spoiled little maiden of the woods he knew he 
had met his ideal and he began, from that 
moment, to plan a way whereby he could first 
educate the girl without anyone’s knowledge | 
and afterwards make her his wife. We all 
pledged our honor never to tell and our 
secrecy was to be rewarded by an invitation 
to the wedding. 

The day dawned bright for a trip across 
Lake Panache on the homeward trip. En 
route we stopped at Squaw Island, where 
Mamie was to join us. She was waiting for 
us and as we came closer to the big rock where 
we were to land, we could see that she was 
glowing with happiness, though it was evident 
that a sudden realization of the enormity of 
the change which she was about to make had 
somewhat sobered her. She wore her simple 
calico dress, and grasped a bundle which con- 
tained her few other belongings. Mary and 
the little sister were at the landing to say 
good-bye to Mamie. 

Mamie’s bundle of baggage had been placed 
in the boat and we were all seated except 
Harry who was waiting to assist her to her 

lace, when Grandma the aged squaw called 
rom the shack up the side of the ridge. 
Mamie hurriedly ran back up the path, and 
kissing the old squaw for the last time, started 
back to the boat. She was running when, 


suddenly she was seen to fall. She did not get 
up, and Harry rushed to her. He raised her 
limp form from the ground, and we saw blood 
oozing fom a wound in her temple. Mamie 


was dead and Harry’s romance found a sudden 
ending. The little Indian maid had been shot 
by aspent bullet from some unknown hunter’s 
rifle. 


‘taken. 


A NOVEMBER HUNT SEVEN MILES 
FROM ST. GEORGE, N. B. 


W. J. LynotTrT 


OVEMBER chills had_ stripped the 
N trees, hardened the roads, and made the 
swamps almost passable. The end of 
the season was drawing near and the trip we 
had planned in midsummer was yet to be 
We met one night when the air felt 
good and the sky was aglow with heavenly 
lanterns. Harold said: 

“Let us go to-morrow.” 

Accordingly we hustled around and got 
together the comforts and necessities for a 
November outing, which included a tent, a 
stove, bedding, heavy coats, rain-coats, caps, 
sweaters, food, guns, ammunition, an axe to 
cut the wood and a hatchet to aid in skinning 
the game we were sure to get. 

The morning of the next day broke warm 
and bright. One thing and another delayed 
our start until 3 o’clock in the afternoon and 
then the clouds had gathered in masses that to 
the timid spelled rain. As we drove out of 
St. George, on the old Post road, leading St. 
Johnwards, the clouds grew more threatening 
and we could see the showers falling in the 
distant mountains. Before we reached our 
destination, about seven miles from St. 
George, a few drops of rain came our way, not 
enough to make it uncomfortable but enough 
to make it difficult to scratch a match on the 
back of the seat of the express. The driver 
hurried the horse and at half past four we 
arrived at ‘Hovel Rest’ as we named it then 
and there. Roadmakers had camped there in 
the summer time and we pitched our tent just 
beyond the Hagel cal for the horses— 
within fifty feet of the road and sheltered on 
all sides by fir and spruce and hackmatack. 
Before dark we dined sumptuously on part- 
ridge fried in butter, which Harold had shot 
on the way to the spring a hundred yards out 
from the road. We had wild strawberry 
preserves for dessert and from the top of a 
cracker box and the side of the bunk we at- 
tended to the inner man, to the accompani- 
ment of philosophical discussion over the 
ways of moose and deer, bears and wild cats— 
and plans for the morrow. The _ dishes 
washed and put away and darkness coming on, 
we played cards, good old forty-fives, best 
three of five for the first shot in the morning. 
The game was there, for fresh tracks were on 
all sides, and Harold, it proved, was to, shoot 
first in the morning. 

The tent faced the east and three sides were 
protected by stunted fir and spruce. Inside 
was a home-made stove, a carbide box made 
over, with a door in one side capable of holding 
a stick eighteen inches long. Being of very 
thin sheet iron we got the benefit of all the 
heat there was, which often proved too much 
for us. One side of the tent was given up to 
the bed and the bed was extra fine. We 
floored the ground with boards, covered the 
boards with boughs, the boughs with rubber 


coats and a heavy blanket, making a couch 
with all the advantages of a spring mattress 
and feathers. About 11 o’clock we took a look 
at the heavens and the weather for the mor- 
row. It was a night such as only November 
offers. A brilliant, starry, beautiful night, with 
not a cloud in the sky. It looked good for the 
morning too and we were soon asleep, lulled 
into the land of dreams by the stillness of the 
wild, soothed by the aroma that only nature 
in the open provides. About midnight an 
unearthly yell broke the stillness of the night. 
Another shattered dreams, and a third sent 
the writer out of bed into the middle of the 
tent, overturning cracker boxes and tem- 
porary tables and chairs and landing him on 
the floor amid a rain of cooking utensils, tin 
and otherwise. Sharp contact with the stove 
and acorn afflicted toe, and a snicker that de- 
veloped into a howl from the other side of the 
bed, restored an equilibrium sadly upset. 

Without remark we crept under the quilts 
again, reaching dreamland ’midst the chuck- 
les of our bed-mate as he told of owls, nine feet 
long with voices louder than foghorns. 

Dawn found us on the road. We passed five 
flocks of partridge who were getting their 
morning breakfast. They were quite tame and 
clucked around like hens. The temptation to 
shoot was strong, but we were after bigger 
game. A walk of half a mile brought us to the 
““Fownes’ Road’’—a lumber winter road, used 
years ago. It led across a barren country and 
skirted a high ridge—a mountain of earth 
almost devoid of trees. We took a trail lead- 
ing to the top of the ridge. Here with barely 
room to walk abreast, so narrow is the top, we 
obtained a view that covered miles of ter- 
ritory. Looking from the highest point of our 
ridge or horseback, as it is generally called, 
we could see meadows,bogs, lakes, brooks and 
springs, with here and there a grove of trees 
and the deep forest stretching away in the 
distance. The dawn gave way to sunrise and 
as we gazed the morning mists rolled up and 
over the mountains and sounds of awakening 
broke the stillness. Birds chirped and part- 
ridge drummed. ‘The quack of a flock of 
ducks in a pond hole far away brought farm 
life to us and a dull crashing noise in the 
woods to the north caused Harold to jump 
down the side of the horseback with a warning 
whisper for me to follow. 

““A moose,” he called, “coming this way.” 

We crept, we paused, we listened, and 
growing louder and louder, at times like the 
noise of an empty truck, again like the roll of 
thunder, on he came, nearer and nearer, while 
we crawled and slipped and crept along the 
horseback’s sides. My hair was on end and a 
tingling sensation affected even my toes. 
Carefully we climbed over the Ridge’s top 
and laid ourselves in the shelter of a growth of 
white birch. A moment afterwards the 
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1. HOVEL REST. 2. HUNTERS AT ARCHER 
SHEE’S. 3. ON TOP OF PORCUPINE HILL 
4. CARRYING HIM HOME 
‘Lord of the Wood’ broke cover, coming from 
the forest’s edge. He stopped, then threw his 
head in the air; then came on straight over a 


bog, right on to us and death. At one hun- 


dred and fifty yards he stopped, snuffed the 
air and half turned. Too late. A bullet from 
Harold’s rifle him fair in the back, 


struck 


breaking the bone just over the shoulder. He 
swayed and pawed the air, then sank to his 
knees. Another bullet at close quarters 
rolled him over dead and soon the blood was 


gushing from a knife thrust in the neck. 
Twelve hundred pounds of meat, bone, sinew 
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and muscle he had fought his last fight and 
wood and bog and lake wouid know him no 
more. The day was spent in getting him out. 
Hunters came from different directions and 
‘George’ of hunting fame gave us a beautiful 
exhibition of knife work, clean and _ slick. 
There are certain ways to take the insides 
out which an amateur could never describe. 
That night ‘Hovel Rest’ had ‘an added 
charm. The air of success made the after 
supper smoke taste better and though my 
tent mate burnt many matches telling just 
how it was done, anticipation—it was my 
turn next—gave an added zest to the occasion 
and the unearthly hoots of the disturbers of 
the night before failed to keep us from the 
land of dreams. We decided before retiring 
that on the morrow we would explore and 
finish the day with a ‘still hunt’ near Jerry’s 
Pond Hole about a mile from the camp. We 
started before daylight and travelled far. 
The day was delightful—a little warm per- 
haps but none the less beautiful. We tra- 
velled at times in the depths of the forest with 
nature’s mossy carpets under foot. Again we 
picked our way through swamps, carefully 
stepping from knoll to knoll and slipping now 
and again deep into the black muck, over dry 
bogs and barrens, across meadows where the 
hay was tangled and thick, over brooks, round 
lakes, up steep mountain sides, through 
blackened wastes where the fire had been 
and round about and back again to Jerry’s 
Pond Hole, which we reached just before 
evening fell. Here, I had my first experience 
in still hunting. The Pond or Pug Hole lay 
in a deep narrow valley; a running brook deep 
and wide and clear, came down the gorge 
passed through the miniature lake and made 
away.across country. Swamps ran into mea- 
dows. Meadows skirted hardwood ridges, 
well wooded, an ideal spot for game. In a 
still hunt you sit down with your rifle acruss 
your knees . You breathe slow and easy— 
the Indians say you may smoke, some white 
men claim you must not. However you keep 
still. For a while we sat and strained our ears, 
then Harold decided he would circle way 
round the highest ridge and drive the game 
my way. He left me seated on a log half way 
up the steep side of a horseback. The pug 
hole was at my feet. Miles of country lay 
before me. The sun, a glorious ball of fire, 
sank slowly down behind a distant mountain. 
Nature rested. For a time the beauty of the 
sky, the vast stillness of the evening in- 
terested me. Then speculation of what would 
be done if a moose appeared, began to play 
on my nerves. After a survey of the location 
and a certain conviction that I could reach the 
shelter of no friendly tree should a wounded 
animal make for me, I came to the conclusion 
that ‘still hunting’ alone was not the acme of 
pleasure. The brook, a half a mile away, 
tumbled over some rocks making falls. The 
sound of the running water played on my 
unstrung nerves with strange results. One 
moment Grand Opera crashed over the hills 
into my ears, to degenerate into ragtime 
music, bands marched and counter marched, 
the “‘Dead March in Saul” giving way to “We 
wont go Home till Morning.” The shrill 
bugle call echoed through space. Pipers 
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played, and the “Harp that once through 
Tara’s Walls.” Harold’s appearance, a mere 
speck, a mile away, in a clearing on the high 
ridge, broke up the musical program and I 
thought how nice it would be if he were only 
nearer. It was dark when we struck the main 
road and very dark when we arrived at camp. 
Two big deer were there, looking over our 
premises. It seemed to me they laughed as 
they scampered off in the darkness. That 
night we decided we would stay home the next 
day and hunt on our own preserves. 

In the morning Billy and Artie arrived from 
town, bringing the latest news and a beautiful 
‘sirloin steak. We had a dinner fit for the gods. 
Beefsteak broiled over hardwood coals, part- 
ridge stew with rabbit added, onions boiled in 
a tomato can, potatoes, corn and mince pie 
hot, black coffee and a cigarette. We decided 
before leaving the table--two cracker boxes 
and a candy pail—that lots of royal chaps and 
millionaires would envy us could they but sze 
our surroundings and appreciate our satisfied 
appetites. As Artie intended returning home 
that evening the other three went off soon 
after dinner, leaving me to wash up. During 
the operation the horse tethered close by 
attracted my attention by his restlessness and 
apparent fear of something. Speaking to him 
T continued rubbing the smut from the sides 
of one of our cooking pans. The flutter of a 
passing partridge next drew my attention and 
thinking the bird had made for a birch tree 
near by I took up the shotgun, stepped behind 
the tent, walked perhaps fifty feet into the 
woods, and came face to face with the largest 
moose I have ever seen. Not twenty feet 
away he stood, the embodiment of power, his 
head, showing a magnificent spread, thrown 
back, his ugly body motionless. For a moment 
we looked fair at each other. He seemed to 
say, “Get your Gun, that toy you have is 
useless.” It took me maybe a minute to turn, 
run to the camp, grab up the rifle, cock her, 
find no bullet in the barrel, pumo one in, and, 
return. The moose was gone. He had gone 
silently, swiftly and surely away out of dan- 
ger. I heard one crash as he leaped a brook 
in the swail a hundred vards away, and the 
fresh tracks and a big mass of moose hair left 
on a branch of alders convinced the boys 
when they returned of the folly of travelling 
away so far when game was right at our very 
door. 

That evening Artie left for home with a 
fine bag of partridge and not one hundred 
yards from camp almost ran over three large 
deer. His rifle of course was under the seat. 

We yarned that night while good people 
slept and many a hunting exploit was fringed 
with additions new and marvellous. Two, 
perhaps, are worthy of repetition. The coun- 
try we were in hides somewhere in its wildness 
a silver mine, it is said. Three men have found 
it. One, long since dead, knew the location 
well, visited it more than once and obtained 
many pounds of pure silver from it. Many 
people are vet alive who remember the silver 
buckles he was wont to wear on his shoes. 
He was a native of St. John and dying gave 
his secret to his son. The son spent many 
years looking for the silver, coming from St. 

ohn by way of New River and staying months 
at atime. He came once in November, stayed 


for one night at a house in New River. left the 
next day—‘‘going trapping’ he said—and 
never returned. For three days after his de- 
parture a terrible blizzard raged and next 
spring his body was found not far from where 
we were. <A hunter from Second Falls who 
was lost for three days, one evening slipped 
over a ledge knocking off, as he thought, a 
piece of white peculiar rock. He carried the 
rock home and found it pure silver. Many 
people hereabouts knew him well. He was 
never able however to find the ledge again. 
Somewhere hereabouts a fortune awaits a 
lucky hunter. Major Brawlev of St. George 
told with great relish in years gone by of great 
“Socabasin”’ Indian guide and hunter and an 
expert in following game, who knew the track 
of every animal. Once out with some white 
men they came on some tracks which led over 
a snow covered lake up into the forest. The 
whites were deeply puzzled and they asked 
““Socobasin’”’ what kind of an animal had left 
this trail. The old Indian got down over the 
track, grunted, arose and at last replied: 

“Three moose.” 

It was the trail of a well known trapper. 
whose feet were “‘some feet” according to all 
accounts. 

Next morning bright and early we were on 
the trail. We had decided to climb Porcupine 
Mountain—the highest peak in this section of 
the country. Seven miles as the crow flies, it 
meant a tramp of twenty-five miles there and 
back. Taking the horseback path, at sunrise 
we were admiring an immense cow moose and 
calf. The old cow stood out on the side of a 
ridge about three hundred yards away, drying 
herself, they said. She was as large apparent- 


ly as an elephant, the color of a Jersey cow. 


and stood there for fifteen minutes before 
catching sight of us. She then ambled slowly 
off the calf following. We felt sure she knew 
we would not shoot her. The way to Porcu- 
pine Mountain is hard and arduous including 
swamp and almost impassible swail. By rock 
and ledge and thick undergrowth, bv forests 
whose trees stand close together, by lakes 
round whose shores the trail would try the 
heart of the most enthusiastic hunter—there 
lies the home of the moose, the lair of the bear, 
away in the wilderness. Three large deer 
bounded acress our tracks into the woods 
before we left the road and the moose we saw 
where the going is almost impossible, would 
open the eyes of those who fear that this 
animal is becoming almost extinct. We 
counted eight cows in one herd, five bulls in 
another and saw a magnificent head high up 
on the mountain, a pretty sight and an easy 
shot. But what was the use? We could never 
have got the meat out. 

We found Jimmy K-——-at Major Archer 
Shee’s hunting lodge frying a partridge whole 
and willing to guide us to the top of Porcupine 
just over the Fork Lake. Before we left the 
hunting lodge other hunters arrived. Some 
thirteen, in all, were there with guns of all 
descriptions. This party shot five moose, 
seven deer and a bear in the next two days. 

We reached Porcupine without incident 
and found Arctic cold and a hurricane at the 
top. The view was glorious. Below lay Fork‘ 
Clear, Sparks and Red Rock Lakes. 
Farther on Crazy, Long, Dam, Mill and 
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magnificent Utopia with Trout Lake close by. 
Far away in the distance Love, Authority, 
Unknown, Lone, Bear and Pocologan lakes 
gleamed in the sunshine. Numberless pug 
holes and ponds lay hidden in the vast wilder- 
ness that stretched far away to the salt water 
on one side and more wilderness on the other. 
A game preserve this as good as the land af- 
fords. Our return was notable for a glimpse 
of a big bear and the fall of “Billy” into the 
cool waters of Pocologan. He slipped grace- 
fully from a log bridge and rolled over so that 
all sides would be wet. That night we slept 
heavily after skinning a wildcat Billy tumbled 
from the branches of a tree one thousand 
vards distant—a mighty good shot. 

Next morning we were out bright and early, 
leaving Billy to nurse stiff joints which he 
claimed the previous day’s tramp had giver 
him. Along the road to St. John, about a mile 
from camp, is the Watters’ place, a deserted 
farm, said to be a great place for deer. Here 
we separated, Harold going on, to come back 
against the wind—a trick of old hands—the 
writer to start the game. After climbing a hill, 
crossing a field, I came to a hardwood growth 
—the land sloped down and the dead leaves 
were thick and plenty. Ploughing along down 
the hillside I was paying little attention to a 
chance for a shot, satisfied that an animal 
could hear me a good mile away. Suddenly 
a figure came in view, dancing apparently in 
the sunshine at the foot of the bill. With 
calm deliberation I raised my rifle and pulled. 


The dance ceased. The deer went down, shot 
dead. One or two muscle kicks and it was all 
over. I thought as I gazed at his quivering 
body that a snapshot of him dancing would 
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have been a better reminder of a pleasant 
trip, but the game you shoot counts more 
when the story is told, and the meat was de- 
licious. A buck two years old, fat as butter he 
was. Harold was on the spot before the death 
throes ceased and his “‘well done old boy a 
dandy” sounded good to me. Ina very short 
time we were ready for the road. A pole run- 
ning through the loops formed by tying the 
animal’s legs together made the load an easy 
one and off we started, well satisfied that a 
deer half an hour after leaving camp was 
good work. Five shots following each other 
rapidly told us Billy had recovered the use of 
his limbs. We soon came up to him on the 
road. Hehad fired at a doe on the far side of a 
bog. We reached camp without trouble, 
Billy’s aid on the heavy end of the pole mak- 
ing our load a light one. Mr. Buck strung 
up close beside the tent added much to the 
general uppearauce of things. Visitors coming 
our way had no reason left for asking why we. 
tented so far from home. 

That evening Billy left us. He went away 
swiftly in Hugh’s auto, reaching St. George 
in fifteen minutes. We stayed on a few days 
longer. Harold shot the doe a mile from camp. 
She was so large we could not carry her, so we 
hung her high on a maple bough and awaited 
the arrival of the team that was to take us 
back to St. George. < 

We broke camp late in the afternoon ar- 
riving in St. George soon after dark, the old 
express groaning with its load. We had been 
ten days in the open, shot all the game we 
wanted, had been favored with glorious” 
weather and came away with regret, fully 
convinced no finer game country can be found 
in the Dominion. 


A GRATIFYING MORNING’S SPORT 
IN COWICHAN VALLEY, B. C. 


ERNEST McCGAFFEY 


HE house on the hill faces the valley. 

In the grey light of morning the 

mists hang below, flooding the lowlands, 

and fringing the edges of a little lake which 
lies, cup-like, at the base of the mountain be- 
yond. It is a fleecy, almost impalpable sub- 


stance, this floating white mist, and it melts 
away gradually along the emerging lines of hill, 
forest and surrounding vegetation. 

Dim outlines also shape out from the veil 
of vapor as the dawnlight sends its arrows 
through and through the scattered mist. 
Where that field now lies bare and deserted, a 
deer’s hoofs passed stealthily to the timber. 
His antlers, wreathed in the mists, showed 
vaguely for a moment, and then slipped away 
to the depths of the balsam, alder and sallal 
undergrowth. A line of ducks, startled from 
the mirror-like surface of the lake, have 


climbed high towards the zenith, painting a 
black ribbon against the encircling blue. 


Deep in the woods a cock pheasant crows 
boldly, and in the broom thickets a valley 
quail is whistling “‘Po-ta-to! Po-ta-to!” 

Up from the lake a lusty trout leaps, curves 
and descends. The rings that mark his ap- 
pearance and disappearance: spread, slowly 
widening, until they reach the adjoining rush- 
es. A dark-blue jay, saucy and alert, screams 
scoldingly as he darts into the brush, and a 
willow grouse scratches cautiously along the 
trail of an almost obliterated logging road. A 
jack-snipe, instant of wing, rises like a flash 
from a ditch beside the meadow. that stretches 
along the bottom of the hillside, and drops 
suddenly at the upper end of the meadow. 

The house on the hill looks out on the val- 
ley. As the mist ascends, and the daybreak 
clears, a door opens and a figure appears. The 
door closes and the form of a man steps from 
the porch, opens the garden gate and enters 
the road;that leads to the slopes above the 
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house. He is clad in shooting clothes, and 
stops outside the gate to slip in two shells in 
his gun. His trusty dog does not leap up 
against his master’s coat, barking joyously 
the while, for the simple reason that he has 
gone shooting without a dog. He diverges 
into the scrub balsam and firs on the slope, 
and at the bottom of the hill, from under a 
fallen tree, a splendid cock pheasant springs. 
It is a left-quartering, towering shot, and with 
the gun held a foot over, and a foot ahead of 
the bird, the trigger is pulled and the pheasant 
drops like a stone. 

' Tt was an easy shot. Picking up the bird 
and placing it in the pocket of his hunting-coat 
the shooter moves on. 
pheasants rise, but no more cocks. Turning to 
the right, the shooter crosses a road, and 
travels along a path near a tumble-down fence. 
Presently, almost from under his feet, a willow 
grouse flushes, rising a little and going for- 
ward, and then rising more rapidly, and turn- 
ing sharply to the right as it enters the timber. 
The shooter fired his first barrel just as the 
bird rose on the second scale of its flight, and 
shot under it. The bird was going straight 
away as he was about to pull the second trig- 
ger, but swerved like lightning to the right 
just as the trigger was pulled. 


It was a clean miss with both barrels. The 


first charge should have killed the bird, and. 


should have been fired six inches above the 
grouse. The second shot was an excusable 
miss. The first shot was inexcusable. 


A tramp down the hill brought nothing 
more than a second grouse flushing out of 
sight and affording no chance for a shot. At 
the bottom of the hill was a boggy meadow, 
with a ditch running its entire length. Further 
on was a field on which rye had been sown, and 
which was flanked with fern patches, scrub 
growth and fallen logs. <A very likely spot for 
pheasants this fern growth and surrounding 
cover. 


As the shooter walked along the ditch a 
mallard duck rose from a bend in the ditch 
and mounted up, an easy mark, at about 
thirty-five yards. At the crack of the gun, 
some struggling feathers flew and the duck 
dropped to the meadow, stone-dead. Re- 
trieving the bird, four jack-snipe flushed far 
down the meadow, circled, and a brace drop- 
ped to the field at its upper end. The other 
pair darted upward, traced a penciled flight 
around and above the lake lying toward the 
mountain, wheeled, dropped, and finally came 
back and lit in a bit of wet ground between 
the lake and the meadow. A walk to the up- 
per end of the meadow started the birds that 
had taken cover there, and a right and left 
accounted for them both. 

Climbing the fence, the shooter started for 
the other two snipe towards the lake. Not far 
from the fence he flushed the pair, wild, wing- 
tipped the first bird, and missed with his sec- 
ond barrel. Picking up the winged bird and 


_ ber fours. 


Two or three hen . 
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abstractedly biting its neck to put it out of 
pain, the shooter moved toward the lake and 
walked to an opening in the dense cover at that 
side of the water. He had thoughtfully re- 
moved the snipe shells and reloaded with num- 
As he stepped to the edge of the 
lake a mallard drake rose quacking from a 
clump of lilv-pads. Holding a little above the 
rising bird, the drake, at the shot, fell motion- 
less on the water, struck with the centre of 
the charge. 

Getting a boat from the shore, the drake 
was gathered, and the shooter came along the 
fence that fringed a swamp which came to the 
edge of the pasture. Near the centre of the 
pasture a cock pheasant rose and turned iust 
at a clump of small alders. The first shot 
missed him clean, but the second barrel caught 
him at the top of his rise, and he came down 
with a letting go “‘of all holds.”’ Crawling into 
the bush and getting him was the work of a 
few minutes, and at the end of the field ano- 
ther cock pheasant was neatly missed with 
both barrels, shooting under with each barrel. 

At the top of the hill in the field adjoining 
a bevy of quail rose and whirled into the 
woods, and firing with number four one bird, a 
cock, was dropped after the main bevy had 
gone into the bush. Following this bevy into 
thick timber, and changing to small shot, two 
more birds were bagged in three shots. 

Further on in the timber, returning to the 
field, a willow grouse flushed and was killed as 
he topped a fallen log. <A third cock pheasant 
was dropped as he rose in the ferns. Then 
there was a long wait between shots, and the 
shooter sat and munched an apple or two 
while he rested on a fallen log. The quail in 
the timber began calling for their scattered 
brethren. “Po-ta-to! Po-ta-to?’”? and the 
lake was dotted wih a sudden cluster of de- 
scendiny mallards. The shooter started back 
to the house, and in a turnip patch, a few 
hundred yards from the door-step, a fourth 
cock pheasant flushed at a ridiculously close 
range and was bagged with ease. 

Beiow lay the valley. On the lake the 
ducks swam lazily, their glistening plumage 
radiant in the sunlight. Above, the scarred 
cliffs of the adjacent mountain showed ragged 
in the noonday brightness. Trout leaped ee 
the lake and scattered beads of green water 
over the level depths. A flicker flew leisurely 
over the fern patches, and the quail peeped out 
from the fence-corners before seeking the open 
fields. Hen pheasants dodged from fence-cor- 
ners to pasture fences and back to cover again, 
and willow grouse skulked in the shadow of the 
alder thickets. 

Gold, red and bronze the leaves dripped 
earthward in the sunshine, and a hawk swung 
militantly over the crested woods. ‘To.the 
East the day widened; to the North the sha- 
dows hovered. October, the loveliest of all 
months, was at her height. 

The gate clicked, the door opened, and the 
figure of the shooter disappeared. 


FISHING NOTES 


The Rainbow Trout—The German Brown Trout (Article 12) 


ROBERT PAGE LINCOLN 


especially in the eye of the patient 

angler, certainly there is no more 
wondrous fish than the gorgeous rainbow 
trout. You may test your tackle, no matter 
of how delicate a nature, on the best fighting 
of fishes, but when you sally forth in quest of 
Salmo irideus, or Salmo chasta as he is as 
often called, in the scientific or technical 
sense, you must be prepared for a battle royal 
and a sensation that will impress itself upon 
your consciousness as long as you live. ‘The 
rainbow trout has earned for himself a re- 
putation among the angling element that is 
most deserving of attention. And played 
upon light tackle the chances are that you will 
never find an equal to him in attractiveness. 
The rainbow is a fighting, leaping fish. Your 
brook trout will hang doggedly along the bot- 
tom and wili make many spectacular rushes, 
but rarely if ever will he come out of the water 
in a mighty leap, shaking his head like a bull- 
dog. There are of course cases upon record 
where just such things have happened, but 
they are so few that consideration need hardly 
be given them. But the rainbow trout is 
quite another question. With the sharp barb 
biting his lip he will shoot high and dry of the 
surface, and poising apparently upon his tail 
he will shake his head viciously before he 
again darts down to repeat his last pugna- 
clous performance. They fight long and 
hard, contesting every inch of water between 
them and the net. 

The rainbow trout is claimed by some to be 
not a trout at all, but a salmon. However this 
is not to be debated upon; the term has been 
applied, and so it remains. Suffice it to say 
that there is a great difference between the 
eastern brook trout and the rainbow, and also 
quite a difference between the german brown 
trout and the rainbow. While the german 
brown trout has vermilion spots along its 
sides, the rainbow trout has none. In colora- 
lion, the rainbow trout lists as follows: the 
back is toned down to a deep blue, which mer- 
ges into a vivid changeable silver on the sides; 
a lateral band of red being noted also, which is 
subject to great changes. Small, differently 
shaped dots are lavishly scattered over the body, 
these same being of a dark coloration. The rain- 
bow is easily told from the other two trouts 
because of the larger scales. In the brook 
trout these scales are hardly visible to the 
naked eye, yet in this trout they are plainly 
noticeable. The rainbow trout is well named. 
It has all the embellishments of the most 
elaborate rainbow; for as the fish is turned, 
it catches various lights, melting, merging 
blending, glowing, making a picture of intense 
beauty. Especially when in the sunshine do 
the silvery hues vie each with the other in 
dominating the colorations brought out in the 
deep blue of the back. A leaping rainbow is a 
sight to always remember. 


A S a thing of beauty and a joy forever, 


The rainbow is often found in the. wildest 
of wild water, also in the most serene of pools; 
in either of these localities one will do well to 
angle, and to angle also very carefully. Itisa 
well known fact that the rainbow trout do 
not feed upon minnow life. In some in- 
stances it may be true that they will adopt 
this sort of fare, but rarely. Insect life, 
worms and crustaceans they are apt to take 
at any time, these forming the greater part of 
their bill of fare. It goes without saying, 
therefore that this bait used upon the hook 
will bring success; but while the greatest 
number may be taken by means of bait siill 
the fly is the most sportsmanlike, and brings 
the greatest degree of satisfaction when used. 
Since the rainbow trout is often a very big 
fish, two and a half foot specimens often being 
taken, and remembering the pugnaciousness 
of the fish, it is not an unwise idea to include 
in the paraphernalia some rather heavier 
tackle than usual. Personally I would sug- 


gest the use of a seven ounce rod; and for my 


part the Bristol steel rod brings me closer 
than ever to confidence when out for rainbows. 
Upon this rod one can always rely; whereas a 
bamboo rod, even when heavier than the or- 
dinary, is open to conjecture. Since the rain- 
bow is often found on large, rapid, and deep 
rivers one must have a large reel and upwards 
of one hundred yards of enamelled silk line. 
Where a stream is small less line may be used. 
Leaders for rainbow trout fishing may be had 
under the term Heavy Trout; and since this is 
an important item of the paraphernalia it is 
best to look into it carefully judging your 
leader material by the stream you are in- 
tending to fish. Be careful to select round, 
hard material, as close to the coloration of the 
water as possible. The tea-colored or mist- 
colored leaders hold the preference of course. 
In the selection of flies for your rainbow trout 
fishing you must make your own study, taking 
into consideration the stream, its winged in- 
habitants, their kind, season, etc., and you 
must try and imitate them as much as pos- 
sible. Otherwise the regular well known 
flies may be tried out, those flies tied to 
Numbers 6 and 8 hooks being preferable on 
large streams; 10 to 12 on smaller bodies of 
water, or streams. Usually excellent success 
at rainbow trout fishing may be had by using 
both fly and bait on the same leader. It is a 
well known fact that the fly, submerged, will 
often make as many catches as the same fly 
dipped to water and instantly retrieved. 
When using bait for trout, and rainbow 
trout in particular, the double hook system 
always works the best. This is something 
learned through long experience. Short 
biters generally take the last half, or more, of 
the bait, leaving the single hook untouched. 
By making a double hook connection, one 
in front, and one behind, these short biters 
are often caught in the midst of their act. 
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Spinner fishing is often resorted to in rapid 
streams, where the current takes the spinner 
naturally enough. Strips of cut chub on a 
bare hook, with spinner, often works very 
well on the rainbow. Extensive line is often 
fed out in this process and one hundred yards 
is none too much to have in stock. One 
should always have extra line upon the reel 
barrel. 


The German Brown Trout. 


The German Brown Trout was introduced 
to the waters of this continent from Germany. 
The German Brown trout is the brook trout, 
by the way, of England. In this latter coun- 
- try the brown trout is subject to so many 
changes in the matter of coloration that 
various such fish are mistaken for separate 
species. The brown trout, Salmo fario, like 
others of its kind, is a pugnacious rascal, and 
will at times put up a pretty savage fight. 
Ordinarily, however the brook trout  sur- 
passes it in determination at a getaway when 
the hook bites. And the Salmo fario is as 
nothing compared with the viciousness shown 
by the rainbow. Many varieties of condem- 
nations were originally heaped upon the 
introduced german brown. The dutchman 
was the central figure of any number of 
vituperations, principal among them being 
that he was, and is, a cannibal by nature, 
killing out the native trout, when in the same 
stream with them. However true this may be, 
the fact remains that he is with us and is here 
to stay. Brown trout flourish in the waters 
of this continent and it is said that they grow 
at the rate of one pound a year until five 
or six pounds is reached when there is an end 
to their growth, at the above scale of in- 
crease. It is said that many years from now 
we may find brown trout in the waters of this 
continent weighing twenty pounds. Ireland 
by the way, had brown trout, weighing as 
high as thirty pounds. 

The german brown trout is by nature meant 
for a minnow consumer. The keen-pointed 
teeth in the upper part of his mouth attest to 
that fact, that several experts have dwelt 
upon the great ability of this fish to seize 
its prey. It has been considered extremely 
unwise to plant german brown trout in the 
same stream with brook trout, this latter 
member of the trout family being not such a 
sturdily built creature; nor could it quite 
meet the advances of the german brown, and 
its cannibalistic attitude. However, it has 
been noted that where the brook trout will not 
thrive there you may be sure the german 
brown will flourish. This condition should be 
looked into for any number of available 
streams throughout the country, unsuited for 
the brook trout might do for the german 
brown. Upon professional assertion, we are 
told that the german brown trout is not a 
trout but a salmon. It is easily distinguish- 
able from the char, or brook trout, by the 
sharp teeth in the roof of its mouth, as has 
been afore-mentioned. Also it is practically 
minus the markings that are Dead upon the 
sides of the native brook trout. Thirdly, 
remember the plainly discernible scales upon 
this trout, as different from the brook trout 
whose scales can only be seen by looking 
through a microscope. 
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The color of the german brown trout is 
dark green as of back, with a generous sprink- 
ling of dark spots. The dorsal fin is also spot- 
ted, either with scarlet or black spots. As a 
rule the adipose fin has spots upon it, the 
number of which vary in different fishes. 
Below the central line, the color of the trout, 
or salmon, is velvety green, even approaching 
a silvery sheen, with mellow shades of yellow. 
The tail of this fish is edged off with red, 
while the remaining fins are of an orange- 
yellow, coloration. Usually the belly of this 
fish is pure white. 

This trout, or salmon is very beautiful in 
coloration and, seen alive, and active, in the 
water, is a picture that cannot be forgotten. 
The german brown is not a great fighter when 
handled on the rod, but there are certain times 
of the year when they are exceptionally pug- 
nacious, and I have known times when they 
have risen out of water upon being hooked. 
Ordinarily, however, the brown trout is an 
average conservative, with not the remarkable 
vivaciousness of the native brook trout, and 
hardly to be compared with the dare-devil 
rainbow char. 

As a general rule the german brown trout 
may be readily captured, following the same 
plan as that used for circumventing the wily 
brook trout. As a matter-of-fact, both brook 
and german brown are often taken out of the 
same pool, upon the same variety of flies. 
Brown trout love to linger in the deep dark 
pools, alongside of rocks and other natural 
obstructions, and windfatls. Here, as regards 
the brook trout, the largest specimens are 
taken, and usually the method of fishing is not 
that of fly casting, but bait fishing. Also in 
the pools in rapid water you will find them, 
and by exercising your casts carefully you will 
like as not get them. There are those who 
have lamented the brown trout as being a 
grievous sluggard; that he will not fight. But 
do not let such assertions hoodwink you; for 
the brown trout will on occasion put up a most 
strenuous exhibition of leviathian strength. 

Light tackle is not just the thing one should 
go rigged out with when hunting for the brown 
trout. A seven ounce rod is none too heavy. 
considering the four and five pound specimens 
that are often mei with. Of course were it a 
matter of catching half pounders, and those 
up to three pounds it would be vastly different 
but the fact remains that large fish are always 
on the horizon. Hence the need of strong 
tackle. On large rivers, one hundred 
yards of enamelled line is to be taken into 
consideration; and a fair sized reel is the de- 
mand. Automatics, while aiding to take up 
slack line, often are little short of an encum- 
brance and cannot broadly be recommended 
for use. But first, last and all of the time, re- 
member, when going out for brown trout the 
desirable addition of a durable rod. Strictly 
speaking, most of the larger specimens of the 
brown trout are taken by means of bait 
fishing, in which minnow, worm or insect plays 
the alluring part. In grasshopper time the 
very best of fishing may be had in the dark, 
shady pools using just this bait. Grasshop- 
pers are hooked upon rather light hooks 
and are used for fishing along on the surface 
and the system of floating them, like the dry 
fly, is asgdeadly as any. The fisherman re- 
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mains in absolute concealment, and casts 
ahead of the fish, allowing the live hopper 
to drift down with the current. An occasional 
twitch of the line gives the insect more life. 
Since the brown trout is a continual preyer 
upon minnow life, naturally the most enticing 
bait of all to use on them is the shiner min- 
nows. These minnows of the glittering sides 
certainly can be successfully used: and by 
using the double hook system, the short biters 
do not get away. Ordinarily, there is every 
chance in the world of your fish snapping them 
off below the head, if you have only one hook. 
With a very fine wire, connect two hooks, one 
so placed that it cannot easily be hooked 


behind. If only one hook is used I would 
suggest running it through the gills, and 
thence to insert it upward into the stomach, 
care being taken not to hurt the backbone of 
the minnow. In using worms, see too that a 
pair of lively ends are wriggling, for in this 
way alone do you attract the fish. With 
worms, you start your hook at the head of a 
pool, and you let the waters carry it down to 
its destination. Leaders for brown trout fish- 


ing should be out of material not in the gos- 
samer class. Again remember the possibility 
of becoming annexed to large specimens when 
a small leader would be of little use. 
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EDITED BY GEORGE J.THIESSEN 


HOW TO SELECT A TRAPPING GROUND 


N order to locate his trapping grounds 
| successfully, one must be able to know 
where to find the different fur bearers he 
would irap and recognize the signs they make. 
Experience is here the best teacher, but rules 
can be given which will prove of value to the 
beginner. 

The best time of the year to look for signs 
is in the early fall. At this time the animals 
are most active, preparing their dens and food 
for the long, cold winter. For the reason that 
the muskrat is trapped by more people than 
the rest of the fur bearers put together, it will 
be considered first. It is estimated that more 
than ten thousand make sets for it every year. 

The muskrat—sometimes called musquash, 
which is the Indian name—is never found far 
from water. It prefers places where it is 
shallow. A sign of its presence is its slides; 
places where the animals go into the water. 
For sake of convenience, we will divide the 
animals into two classes; those that live in 


houses and those that live in dens. In reality 
there is no difference betweeen the two, except 
that as a rule those that live in shallow water 
where the banks are not steep, have houses 
built of sticks and mud. A colony of rats live 
together the same as they do ina den. Where 
the banks are sieep, the current quite swift 
and the water not shallow, the fur bearers 


will have dens. However, frequently houses 
will be found in small sluggish streams, and 
dens along marshes and lakes. This, by the 
way, is the exception rather than the rule. 
The track of the muskrat is easy to re- 
cognize. The hind feet show the web in the 
mud; the front feet show a track smaller. If 


there are small channels leading from one 
puddle to another about a foot wide and of 
the same depth, you may rest assured it is the 
work of the muskrat. Sometimes, too, in 
shallow streams marks like an “‘S” may be 
seen in the mud. This is the trail which the 
animal leaves with its tail in travelling. In 
prairie country especially, provided the rats 
are near a field of corn, one will often find ears 
which the animals have carried into the water. 
In fact I have observed whole loads of corn 
carried by these little animals into a stream 
for food. 

The skunk is a wanderer. Generally speak- 
ing, it may be found almost everywhere. It 
does not fear the nearness of human habita- 
tion seemingly, for I have discovered dens 
under inhabited houses, in barns, under straw 
stacks, etc. The best place to look for it in is 
weed patches, especially if the ground is rough 
and stony. Along old hedge fences, etc. are 
good places also. Strange as it may seem, in 
country which is settled, the animals prefer 
to have their dens near fences rather than in 
open fields. It is a puzzle to the beginner 
especially in the Middle West to tell the dif- 
ference between the den of a skunk and a 
ground hog. While the professional can al- 
most always tell by the droppings and tracks, 
the beginner will be confused. It is a safe 
rule to reach down into the hole and see if one 
can discover either in the dirt or on the sides 
of the burrow, any long black or white hair. 
If this can be found, it is the den of a skunk. 
Remember also, that ground hogs den up in 
the cold weather and that they eat no flesh, 
feeding solely on vegetables. On the other 
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hand, the skunk lives on flesh. Usually 
around a burrow will be found bones, etc.; 
not infrequently the half eaten carcass of a 
chicken. 

The opossum is, strictly speaking, an animal 
of the South, although it is found in the United 
States as far north as Ohio. ‘This fur bearer 
is fond of deep woods, especially if near a small 
stream. The raccoon, too, makes its home 
near waier where there are trees. Strange as 
it may seem, where the two fur bearers make 
their home there will be found few ground 
hogs; where there are ground hogs will be 
found few opossum and raccoon. 

The mink, as a rule, will be found most 
numerous along small meandering streams. 
Here it can find shelter for its den and hunt 
unobserved for its food. Along drains it can 
be found also, especially at the mouth of a 
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tile through which flows a small stream. It is 
an axiom among professional trappers that 
mink will enter such a place, even if there are 


_no indications of the animals around. Not 


infrequently, pelt hunters will open a tile and 
set their trap, knowing the first mink coming 
along will investigate. Around old bridges 
and under roots of trees, around hollow logs 
half submerged in water, etc. are good places 
to look for the mink. 

The civet cat has habits similar to the 
skunk; the fox and wolf can be found both in 
timbered and prairie country; the weasel may 
be discovered almost anywhere. The marten 


favors thick woods, especially if overgrown 
with brush. Tracks of the lynx can be found 
most frequently leading from small marshes 
near timber. 


COMMENTS ON FUR FARMING 
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UR farms, as was remarked by an ob- 
F server, are remarkably free from bank- 
ruptcy. 

At the mention of home-raised furs, 
one is met by the objection, commonly be- 
lieved even yet by the majority of laymen, 
that these will be a poor substitute, a short- 
haired woolly fabric. The crazy idea of even 
attempting to compete with Mother Nature 
is still at the bottom of these vagaries. Se- 
condly, the picture of the mongrel and the pet 
lamb of childhood days and other reminis- 
cences of youth are too firmly fixed as a mem- 
ory picture. To this influence the oldest per- 
son 1s sometimes a victim. As the twig is bent 
so the tree is inclined. From early impres- 
sions we are often never saved to reason. 
(See Dr. Sigmund Freud ) 

“For once I know in the long ago, 

They made a slave of me.” 

It is also a curious fact that familiarity 
breeds contempt. So our every day contact 
with penned animals dulls our sense of com- 
parison with wild life. For instance, we have 
undergone some hardship in the name of 
sport, fortunately catching a mink. Like the 
fish we caught, all sorts of possibilities are in 
that mink. To our neighbors it was fully 
the largest, to our palate the tastiest ever 
carried along the pike. So with the mink it 
was the largest, blue-blackest, primest ever 
caught. The same fish from the culture pond, 
the same mink from the minkery, even al- 
though weighed by standard tests, leaves no 
play for our imagination. Thus the very name 
ranched or wild distorts our conception. A 
great deal of popular comment must be dis- 
regarded when commencing something new. 
However, we must admit until duly confirmed 
otherwise, a savoring of truth in all con- 
servative opinion. 

In the eighties real fur farmers believed, 
- after trial, that their produce was inferior. 
How much they were veered by the above 


influences you or I will never know. One 
writes: “During the latter part of December 
I killed nine of the young bucks. The skins 
were pretty fair but not as well furred, nor 
were the guard hairs as perfect as on those 
that I caught in the wild state. However 
I realized the same price on them.” Another 
writes: ‘“‘Not wishing to keep the old bucks 
any longer I killed them and sold their skins 
and realized a fair price,” and warns from ex- 
perience that “‘unless the mink have a shady 
enclosure the fur will be pale not dark.” 


“Red foxes like the wolf can be domesti- 
cated with ease but the skins are usually of 
little value, due to their being badly rubbed 
but if the animal is not confined to a small 
locality but is permitted to roam at will, the 
fur does not become matted and rubbed, con- 
sequently the skin brings a fair price.” 


“Those who are trying the Black and Silver 
Fox have not met with much success.” These 
are other remarks of men who were experi- 
menting in those days. Apparently the large 
park was good for Red but the showing of 
Black and Silver ‘have not met with much 
success.” Since 1905 more scientific meas- 
ures have been introduced by a few originals. 
These farms or firms have not even attempted 
to supply pelts in competition with hunters, 
trappers, poisoners etc. Only enough were 
sold to show their possibilities. 


On all sides itis admitted, notwithstanding to 
common knowledge has been added modern 
strategy, thescience of destruction of wild an- 
imalsis not perfect. This is well outlined by the 
clear cut articles of Geo. A. Thiessen in Rod and 
Gun. Live animals for breeding purposes 
are still in demand for prices beyond s'in 
value. Only such then as are taken off the 
injured, sick or defective reach the open 
market. 

Failures of fur firms therefore must be rare, 
for comparatively few are in existence to 
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supply pelages in competition with the great 
fraternity hunters, traders and trappers. 
It is evident that with the warfare of 


skilled men urged on by the increasing re-. 


wards demand is paying, the result will be the 
wholesale destruction if not the extermination 
of many strains necessary to mingle freely, to 
continue the general form of the species in the 
wilderness. Even families of game birds and 
animals have become extinct in our time. No 
one but must-recognize that the trapping 
grounds are being encroached upon by set- 
tlers. Every one admits the latters’ rights. 
Staple articles produced by these men_ of 
sinews are the necessities of the human. Furs 
like silks are refinements which any of us 
could do without, but are nevertheless ad- 
ditions to our comforts. 

The science of trapping is becoming more 
perfect. Instead of the old days of hunger, 
privation and hardship in securing the 
abundant fur-bearing animals for little re- 
turns, it has become a game, the scarcity of 
victims making the livelihood of such men 
precarious. Indeed with all the recent cruel 
poisons, traps and methods invented “‘the get 
rich quicks” are few. 

The open market for furs is at present, 
between one hundred and one hundred and 
twenty-five million dollars, with a limited 
supply, shown by the make believes and sub- 
stitutes to occupy their place which would soon 
all disappear with a fair quantity of the real 
genuine furs obtainable. 

The greatest export from Canada during the 
last century has become one of minimum im- 
portance. The men of good report the hunter, 
the trapper, the trader of those days of em- 
pirical methods have likewise become even 
with the ascent of their profession to an art, 
mere derelicts, speaking generally, in a wilder- 
ness of cultivated farms and broad pastures. 
In fact the Seng-digger is his equal. It is still 
a royal sport for the boys, with pocket money 
into the bargain. 

To regain the export trade we have lost 
from lack of peltries, it is self evident that 
preserves, sanctuaries, breading pens, ete, 
must be established to check the onslaught 
and encourage conservation in many classes 
of animals. The Ontario Government have 
proved to complete satisfaction the preserve 
method, as witnessed by the necessity of 
weeding out some species at intervals in 
Algonquin Park. Other preserves have had a 
like experience. At the present we do not 
wish our country covered by large tracts of 
idle lands owned by wealthy landlords merely 
for conserving fur. : 

A very good sanctuary system is described 
recently as existing in some sections of the 


western states. Every tenth farm is utilized 
as a harbour. No shooting, poisoning or 
trapping is allowed on this spot. The owner 
Is given a slight compensation for guarding it, 


in the name of the law. In this way the over- 
flow would suffice to equalize the annual kill. 
The preserve and sanctuary systems would 
give nature a chance. The “rare black fox 
or the humble skunk’ obtained from them 
would be at least wild. The surplus from 
these large preserves were muskrats, and 
beaver if in a very unfrequented area tra- 
versed by creeks and rivers with wooded 


banks. The shy otter if undisturbed ’atjtimes 
thrived. Possibly mink, marten, lynx and 
fisher would add some extra pelages. The 
actual return from privately owned parks of 
this style, beyond an _ occasional marsh 
or beaver dam, has never been estima- 
ted to my knowledge. 

A number of years ago the skunk farms 
heralded the promise of success in raising fur 
bearers under control in captivity. Minkeries 
were also in vogue when that article of ever 
changing values was high in the eighties. 
Some of these were successful on a pelt basis 
in suitable locations. 

It was not until 1910 and later that the 
breeding of fur bearing animals in domesti- 
cation to control selection was recognized as 
even a germ in Canada. In Maine, Michigan, 
etc. some attempts were made but proved 
abortive, in most cases failing to produce 
even a supply of breeding stock. 

“There are so many difficulties in ranching 
foxes under conditions similar to what they 
are used to in the wild state that the other 
alternative of closer domestication and greater 
familiarity between the ranch keeper and his 
foxes seems to offer the best solution of the 
problem.” 

Since some articles for which we received 
much complimentary appreciation appeared 
in these columns in 1911 and 1912, the ability 
to produce and secure breeding stock even of 
the much prized animal, the Silver Fox, has 
been accomplished. Due acknowledgment 
was given to some of the pioneers in the em- 
bryonic stage of the development of this 
unique and interesting occupation. Now of 
course with the numerous captures from 
Alaska, Yukon, Newfoundland, Ungava, etc,. 
etc. in addition to the increase by propagation, 
a lusty infant industry has been born. 

“It was inevitable that the world’s supply 
of furs should give rise to animal breeding as a 
an industry—as Canada was the greatest of- 
fender in ridding forests and streams of fur- 
bearing animals, it is not surprising that the 
Dominion has taken the most vigorous and 
practicable steps to win back by artificial 
means the rich resources which primitive 
extravagance cast away.” 

“But the profits come not from the sale of 
fur’ writes Mr. Thiessen “ but of the animals 
themselves which others have purchased for 
breeding purposes.” 

Now the advent of Silver Foxes includes 
also all other wild creatures of enough worth 
within the category of domesticated stock to 
bother with economically. Mr. Thiessen ad- 
mits at least that some of the fur-raising 
fraternity are able to produce pelts but of an 
inferior quality. In a scathing way he recites 
his experiences with the worthless hide, giving 
the infant at least a distemper with its only 
chance of recovery in ‘‘a return to nature.” 

We were fostering our pet with hopes at 
some day of increasing our country’s comfort, 
export and wealth as “‘it is not impossible that 
in another hundred years the raising of ani- 
mals for their fur will be as common as the 
raising of cattle for their beef. One thing 
beyond dispute is that breeding foxes, skunk, 
mink, beaver and other small animals can be 
successfully carried out with generous profits 
and the certainty of an upward market.” 
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“But since 1910 a new business has sprung up 
namely the Silver Black Fox which has made 
all the others sink into insignificance.” 

A dream at least of maturity ripened by 
years and occupying the attention of much 
grey matter of no mean order, for if the pel- 
tries are no good after they are delivered, we 
are, myself included, laboring under an ob- 
session. We are a gullible public. 

On the basis of an illusion much business 
has been done, treasure and brain exercised. 
some happiness attained, much Nature Study, 
indulged in, an extra amount of wisdom se- 
cured by many of us. If Mr. Thiessen is cor- 
rect, as a science it is futile. The wearing of 
real finery would shortly be at an end, and fur 
life would become extinct, trusting to the des- 
cription of his exact methods as outlined in the 
articles afore mentioned, an art which is just 
now becoming perfected, although the fol- 
lowers of the trap line have existed since time 
immemorial. I quote from a report of a 
Russian Commissioner Vladimir Generosoff. 
“The hunting of fur-bearing animals if left 
irregulated inevitably leads to the extinction 
of the species. No species of animal can with- 
stand commercial exploitation.” 

As a trader and one time trapper he would 
destroy this “bud of promise”’ the fur-rancher 
and his attaches the broker, manager, direc- 
tors, veternaries, watchmen, watch dogs ad- 
finitum, who without ancient privileges at- 


tempt to supply a market in competition with _ 


his kind before the incipient juvenile stage 
when experience and education are required. 
“The future we feel confident need trouble no 
one unless the reckless punter who has rushed 
into the industry without knowledge, exper- 
ience or care in the selection of his invest- 
ment.” 

In the culture of Black and Silver Foxes 
my partner and I endeavored to introduce to 
many not acquainted with fur-farming a new 
means of livelihood, an art of peace, a col- 
lation of a few of the ways and means in com- 
bination, but yet in its infancy. In a modest 
way we endeavored to say the A. B. C. of a 
new science—the half has never been told. 

“It seems reasonable to say that while the 
business is at bottom a highly profitable one, 
the capitalization should have reference to the 
pelt value of the foxes rather than to the 
speculative value of the breeder. No one can 
object to anyone using his own money to deal 
in fixtures. But in seeking to interest inves- 
tors it is wise for him to curb his optimism to 
some extent.” Prince Edward Island on the 
contrary claimed the X. Z. Y. With some two 
to five thousand animals of all grades, they 
have secured a capitalization of between thirty 
and forty million dollars. Is it all a hoax? 
A summary of conditions to the present seems 
in order. From authentic sources we read of 
the rearing of marten. Mink are from good 
report successfully propagated averaging ac- 
cording to some breeders three to five in a 
litter. On account of the polygamous pro- 
pensities of the male to accommodate as many 
as five to ten females according to the skill of 
the rancher, control of type will be more sure 
than with the flock or herd where triplets are 
rare. Skunks, likewise polygamous, are in- 
creasing at the same rate or can be multiplied 
in theory and practice three to five at a batch. 
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The black star progenitor will soon dominate 
the stripes to their exclusion in some few 
generations by high breeding. Although ap- 
parently doomed to failure, the blue fox 
family of thirteen has arrived into domestic 
bliss. We are all aware of the Red Fox in- 
troduction to our backyard; the roll call of 
new arrivals are from no percent. to 100 and 
more if circumstance and a well ordered cran- 
ium have worked well together. Otter, beaver 
and muskrat have not distinguished them- 
selves. For the present, maybe, for the future 
beaver and muskrat may retain their dam and 
marsh under supervision, the otter is in the 
list of the maybe domesticated. The op- 
posum and the coon from various authori- 
ties are better to be given some wooded section 
in a semi-domesticated state “a return to 
nature.’’ A small preserve of afew acres with 
many den-nests and trees is recommended, 
preferably associated with a creek. So much 
for the ability to increase by control methods. 

Mr. Thiessen believes however in a certain 
quantitative success but a qualitative failure 
in rearing some species to maturity especially 
mink and skunk. E. T. Seton in a series of 
articles on practical fur farming in Field and 
Stream sums up the situation thus—All fur 
farmers agree that their best and speediest re- 
turns are not from the sale of fur but from the 
sale of thoroughbred live stock to other 
breeders who are increasing yearly and are 
always ready to pay fancy prices for a 
good thing. One or two breeders of several 
years’ experience assure me that so far they 
have not killed an animal for its fur.’ As a 
farmer, he is convinced of our ability to aid in 
future supply of choice furs of an even better 
pattern, color, quality, size, etc., than at the 
present existing. His experiences are mainly 
personal in his attention to the “humble 
skunk.” The use of calomel, soda, santonine 
thyroid extract, arsenic and other drugs 
special feeding courses, proper sanitation, even 
surgery are being experimented with to increase 
their value over the wild standard. Size, 
length of hair, fineness, gloss, and lustre are 
favored by using these various methods. 


“WE WERE FOSTERING OUR PET” 


“THE OTHER ALTERNATIVE, CLOSER DOMESTICATION” 


Mr. Thiessen would not say that the black 
skunk was a hybrid, it is only a color varia- 
tion but greatly prized. The skunk farmer 
soon secures a black strain that breeds true 
as selective close breeding is indulged in, and 
very nearly true if only high breeding is used.* 

In the culture of Black and Silver Foxes 
we endeavored to give some reasons for con- 
sidering the Silver and Black but -color 
variations of the Red Fox, breeding true as 
long as selection was artificial. 

A very good instance of haphazard breeding 
came under my observation. A man _ had 
western foxes which bred a fair litter of 
silvers last year. Trading the male for a 
Newfoundland Silver Black fox he had a 
litter of three pups 20 to 30% rust and one 
Silver. If the parents were hybrids or re- 
cessive variations there should have been pure 
silvers of some grade. Heterogeneous gametes 
were present and they did not breed true as in 
the black guinea pig of classical experiment. 
The Black must have been dominant. ‘We 


know that black pigment is very persistent in 
all animal life.” 

The black in our opinion is merely a 
variation and not a distinct or even closely 
related species. Any one much interested 
may read a full account of Casile’s experiment 
with Hooded and Irish Rats, closely related 
but distinct species. By variation the Hooded 
rat can become an Irish to all appearances. 
The black color of both can be deepened to ten 
degrees. But the hooded can be retrograded 
to the common pattern of black and white. 
The Irish falls back only to the general dark 
color of its species. They will interbreed but 
the types are more or less fixed. In this way 
also the best strains of the Red Fox under 
domestication can be chosen by selection. On 
the other hand, trusting to the mercies of 
nature we will get but few super black silver 
foxes. This also holds true for the black 
skunk. So much may yet be acquired by 
artificial selection, care and treatment. 

To be continued. 


THE BIRD DOG 


NEAL BROWN 


T is not the principal purpose of this 

] sketch to entreat of dogs in general 

or of dogs in history, but of such dogs 

as ate used for hunting in this part of the 
Wworid. 

For, be it known, the state has forbid- 

den the hounding of deer, and in order to 


prevent the misunderstandings of both 
the guilty and the innocent, has decreed 
that no dog shall be harbored in a deer 
hunters’ camp in the deer season or be 


taken into the field accompanied by a sun 
during the closed season for game birds. 
So we devote the main part of our thoughts 
to that embodiment of canine intelligence— 
the “bird dog.” r 

We will make this title include only the 
setters and the pointers. For dogs like 
the famous Chesapeake bay spaniel, used 


for retrieving ducks, and the “barker” 
for treeing ruffed grouse in order that it may 
be easily potted, are not usually classed as 
“bird dogs.” 


It has been noted that in our northern 
woods few sportsmen can withstand the 
temptation to shoot a sitting partridge that 
has been treed by a barker. Yet few sports- 
men can commit this assassination without a 
sense of shame and wickedness, for it does not 
really give the bird a chance for its life. On 
the other hand, a flying bird or one that is 
running through a thicket, presents a sporting 
proposition, that seems fair to both the hunter 
and the hunted. 

These qualms of good sportsmen may 
well be likened to those that temper the 
military code of nations. The purpose of the 
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soldier is to, kill and maim as many of his 
soldier enemies as possible. Despite of this, 
the code inconsistently steps in and forbids 
him to kill an enemy who has raised the white 
flags of surrender, or the one who has become 
a fees prisoner. This example seems 
to present another form of the sporting instinct 
of Pair play. But to return to our dogs. 
The setters and pointers of this country 
are mainly descendants of importations 
from the British Isles. The chief branches 
of the setter family are the Llewellyn, the 
Gladstone, and the Blue Beldon, among the 
English setters, and the Gordon or Scotch 
setter and the Irish setter. The English 
setters usually have white and black or gray 
markings. The Gordon setter is black, and the 
Irish setter red, although I have seen a black 
Irish setter. 

A curious element in canine psychology 
is the fact that the Golden setter is apt to 
have a dour and obstinate disposition—he 
wants his own head, his own way. This 
makes him intractable and hard to break. 
He is tough and hardy, and if a specimen 
can be broken it will make a good dog. 

On the other hand, the Irish setter is some- 
whai volatile and rollicking, not intentionally 
disobedient, but impulsive and_ not easily 
controlled. Some sportsmen insist that he 
needs rebreaking every season. 

The English setter is more docile and 
teachable, seems to learn quicker than his 
cousins, but he is less hardy and more timid 
and shrinking. 


The Irish setter will stand a lot of whip- 
ping and scolding and come up smiling and 
irrepressible; the Scotch setter will take 
punishment with forbearing obstinacy, fully 
convinced that in the end he is going to have 
his own way, and that it is the mght way. 
But I have never seen an English setter 
who would stand much whipping. He will 
often be heartbroken over a harsh word. 
It is said that the English setter makes the 
best field-trial dog of the three, and he is 
certainly the must popular dog among sports- 
men. 

All setters are rough-haired, and they 
are not usually as big boned and powerful 
as the pointers. The pointers have smooth 
coats of short hair and greater endurance. 
Yet the setter has one advantage, in that his 
thicker coat protects him better and prevents 
his becoming footsore in a long hunt in wiry 
grass or sharp stubble. ; 


The ideal of action for a trained dog is 
that he will range in front of the hunter 
in wide crescent circles, covering all the 
ground, yet not going over the same ground 
twice, coming to a dead point at the scent 
of birds, and remaining steadfast until the 
hunter comes up and releases him. If the 
birds are at a distance he should trail them 
with infinite caution, so as to avoid flushing 
them out of range. 

A well trained dog will not intentionally 
flush birds, although he may do so by accident 
or inadvertence. He may come down on the 
birds with the wind and flush them unaware, 
and the same thing may happen where he is 
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coming at right angles to the,wind, with no 
opportunity to catch the scent. No dog, 
however well trained or however eager to do 
the right thing, is infallible. Wild birds will 
often see him in short cover at a distance of 
twenty rods or more and flush, he being in 
nowise to blame. But it is a fundamental of 
his training not to flush a bird and not to run 
in and chase birds after the shot. 


No spectacle is more calculated to wound 
a sportsman to the heart than to see his 
dog madly chasing a flying bird across a field, 
oblivious to loud threats and epithets. I have 
known sportsmen, thus unnerved, to send a 
charge of fine shot after the dog. But this is 
a foolish and inhumane correction. The dog 
should be banished to the fireside for the 
children to play with or be presented to some 
poor neighbor who wants a dog and is not 
particular as to quality. 

Dogs are often taught to retrieve dead 
birds, but this is not considered essential. 
But a dog should be able to find and point 
dead and wounded birds. In this art dogs 
vary a good deal. Some have an almost 
unerring instinct and an untiring industry 
in finding birds; others are very careless and 
easily give up the hunt. 

In coming to a point a dog will stiffen 
and grow rigid, retaining the position he 
was in when the scent siruck him. One 
front foot is generally raised, although I 
have seen a dog at point with his hind foot 
raised. The nose and tail are both extended. 
Some dogs will keep the point almost in- 
definitely; others will, if the hunter does not 
speedily come up, break poini and flush the 
bird. 

If your dog should happen to disappear 
for a little time don’t make the mistake of 
calling him. Go and hunt him up; you may 
find him guarding a covey. Sometimes a dog 
is so tenacious of his point that he cannot be 
called off; he will remain at his post until the 
bird runs off or flushes. I have seen a dog, 
even at a good stiff point, look back over his 
shoulder to see if his master was coming to re- 
lieve him. I have known a dog to make point 
out of sight of his master and then go back 
and beckon in dog fashion to the laiter and go 
back and resume his point. 

Seemingly, a dog at point is in an almost 
cataleptic trance. The bird in front of his 
nose may be in the same condition. I have 
seen my setter on a stiff point, and on going 
up to him found an old grouse three feet in 
front of his nose, both dog and grouse in a 
fixed stare at each other, until I broke the 
spell and the grouse rushed away. 

Happy the sporisman who can sit on the 
fence knowing that his interests are perfectly 
safe while his dog ranges a forty acre field with 
infinite accuracy. 


The care and training of his dog is the 
serious business of a sporisman. Many dogs 
can never be successfully trained. Out of any 
given number of pups only a small per ceni 
will ever be fit for anything but household 
pets. These inefficients may be intelligent 
and teachable, be able to do parlor tricks, yei 
lack the perfect quality necessary for a good 
field dog. 
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Not too much reliance can be placed on 
perfect pedigree and perfect markings. 
bench show favorite may, in the field, be 
utterly incompetent. The more valuable 
dog may be one with no particular claims to 
high descent and with defects of form and 
color. He must have breeding, yet need not 
have all the points of fashion. Breeding to 
bench show standards does not mean field 
efficiency. A good dog should not be overfed 
and overcoddled. 

Women and children are liable to spoil a 
dog by stuffing him and keeping him out of 
the cold. He should be allowed to live out 
of doors and be housed in a cool place so that 
he may become hardy and immune from dog 
ailments. 

In training and handling a dog whipping 
is, In most cases, worse than useless. Kind- 
ness and patience are the principal factors in 
intelligent training. The limits of space do 
not permit of further enlargement of the 
matter of training. 


Dogs have most of the human traits. A 
dog may be cowardly or brave, he may be 
jealous, envious, and revengeful or magnan- 
imous and forgiving. I have seen a little 
cocker spaniel insult and abuse a big pointer 
in the most violent manner, relying on the 
magnanimity of the larger dog for protection. 


An intelligent and affectionate dog is one 
of man’s best companions. He is always con- 
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stant and faithful, he never quarrels with you 
or talks back. His kindly eyes are always 
watching for your approval. Some one has 
said that his reverence for his master has much 
likeness to man’s reverence for the Deity. * 

The master may be an outcast and pariah, 
without a human friend, yet he still will be 
the supreme and only being in the eyes of his 
dog, and the dog will contentedly and grate- 
fully share the master’s hovel and crust. 
Many dwellers in huge cities have admitted 
to me that in their circumscribed cells the 
sreatest deprivation was that they could not 
keep a dog. The roots of this fellowship be- 
tween man and dogs seems to go back to the 
mists of the Neolithic age. Homer has the 
faithful Argos die for joy as he recognizes 
Ulysses on his return from the siege of Troy. 

In medieval art the dog was used to sym- 
bolize affection and fidelity, and in monu- 
ments was placed at the feet of women in 
characterizing these virtues. 

In the museum of Berne is kept the mounted 
figure of a noble St. Bernard who saved the 
lives of forty travellers in the Alpine snows. 
Mrs. Browning wrote a poem on her dog, and 
Landseer, Scott, Newton, Byron, and Charles 
Lamb were notable dog lovers. Great paint- 
ers have immortalized this faithful companion 
of man. So this new testimony cannot be 
unmeet. 


Starting with January Neal Brown will 
contribute a series of articles on fishing. 


PERMISSIBLE DESCRIPTION OF FURS 


Reliable furriers do not use misleading names for their furs. Many of the smaller furriers, 
no doubt, are ignorant of the real names of their stock but cheap advertisers are frequently 
guilty of deliberate misnaming. Many advertisers giving private addresses mislead the public. 
When a lady, who is “‘going south,” offers her “new $150 Russian lynx set for $25,” the con- 
clusion may readily be reached that it is ‘‘doctored’”’ rabbit. However, the enterprise of furriers 
should not be wholly discouraged, as, otherwise, owing to the scarcity of really good fur, many 
ladies would have to appear in worsted scarfs and mitts for six months of the year. The pride 
they take in their “‘ermines,”’ “‘foxes,” ‘“‘minks,” and “‘chinchillas” and in their bargain “‘fishers” 
and black “‘marten” would probably be diminished if they knew they were only “doctored” 
rabbit, marmot, opossum and wallaby. 

The following list has been published by the London Chamber of Commerce as permissible 
descriptions: 

Name of Fur Permissible Description 


Mimericanpablees sees... s.r Canadian sable or real sable 


Ritchadvedian sas meres... .c-. Go Sable fitch 

(SOatOVECIs. Sewer pale bs > Bear goat 

Elare; dyed) (pire re tee ws. . Sable hare or fox hare 

Kads),. sist: . na eee eI ee Karakule kids 

Marmot, dyedt ase wae... Sable marmot, mink marmot or skunk 
marmol. 

Mink, dyed. 24255 5: apes. cc? ae Sable mink 

Musquash (muskrat ), pulled and dyed ........ Seal musquash 


Nutria, pulled and dyed 
Nuiia, pulled and natural... jae @ = 
Oppossum, sheared and dyed 
Otter, pulled and dyed 
abouticdvedimeen ol. 2. tease! 
jabbit, sheared and dyed 
ADDR WCC oI ce ice cl aha en ee 
ADOC RWUIe OY GG) Aasaiccn aoc). haat Leeman 
Wallaby, sheared and dyed 
White hare 


Seal nutria i 

Beaver nutria or otter nutria 

Beaver opossum 

Seal otter 

Sable coney 

Seal coney or musquash coney 

Mock ermine 

Chinchilla coney 

Skunk wallaby 

Imitation fox or mock fox 
Pointed fox or sable. 
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N the subject of cartridges it is in order 
O to give a brief history of fixed ammuni- 

tion for the shotgun, which eventually 
superseded all hand loading. 

In 1883 the president of the Pittsburgh 
Firearms Company had his attention called to 
an extremely ingenious automatic machine 
for loading shotgun shells. This machine, 
which was made by F. L. Chamberlain for his 
own convenience, was operated by turning a 
crank, the powder, shot, shells and wads being 
fed in from receptacles. It had a capacity of 
600 shells an hour. This speed was considered 
tremendous at the time, for the best hand 
loading was 200 to 250 an hour. 

President O’ Neill, now dead, was a resource- 
ful man. Here was a machine that would load 
shotgun shells, could be operated by hand 
power, and with some alterations and im- 
provements, could do the work by belt and 
pulley. It was a machine that would re- 
volutionize shell loading and place on the 
market fixed ammunition for the shotgun of all 
gauges. 

At the time no one could foresee the trem- 
endous possibilities of this machine and the 
complete revolution that was to follow it. A 
cartridge company was formed and the first 
improved machine, a 10-gauge, was com- 
pleted at a cost of about $1500. It would 
easily load between 1500 and 1600 shells an 
hour. This machine was exhibited in some of 
the principal cities and astonished all who 
were interested to see it in operation. In a 
short time a large ammunition company was 
organized in New York and later a plant in 
California installed six of the machines. That 
ea western plant, up to the present day, 
urnishes a large percentage of all the shotgun 
cartridges consumed on the Pacific coast. 

There was, for some time, a serious draw- 
back to the machine-loaded shell. It was not 
the fault of the machine, but rather of the 
wads, which were of varying thickness. If fed 
to the machine promiscuously, the shells 
proved of uneven length and crimp, and often 
a loose shot charge. Under these conditions it 
was necessary to hand sort the wads to get a 
fairly good cartridge. It remained for Mr. 
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Dick SWIVELLER 


(NO. 4. THE BREECH LOADER ) 


Selby, of San Francisco, to overcome this wad 
problem. He made the drawings of an auto- 
matic wad sorter and had the machine con- 
structed under his personal supervision. The 
writer saw this machine in operation, doing the 
work satisfactorily. Later the great ammuni- 
tion companies learned to make wads of pro- 
per thickness for the loading required, doing 
away with sorting. The very best wadding in 
the world is made in the United States, and it 
makes up in a most reliable cartridge. 

Within two and a half years the new mach- 
ines were kept busy with an increasing trade. 
Then difficulties arose between the machine- 
loading companies, and the smaller plants had 
to quit. 

To-day there are five companies in the 
United States loading shotgun shells. 


The manufacture of fixed ammunition for 
the shotgun has passed out of the hands of the 
men who should have received the greatest 
benefit. 


I well remember when the question of pack- 
ing the loaded shells came up. At first it was 
suggested to repack the loaded shells in the 
“100”? empty shell boxes. This was found to 
be impracticable. Finally it was decided to 
pack twenty-five shells in pasteboard boxes, 
with twenty of these boxes to the case and two 
cases to the 1000, thus making it easy for ship- 
ping and handling generally. The first paste- 
board box to hold twenty-five loaded shells 
was made in Pittsburgh, and the writer filled 
that box with twenty-five 10-gauge shells and 
wrote on the label in ink: “This box contains 
twenty-five 10-gauge shells loaded with 4% 
drams No. 5 (orange lightning powder), 
114 ounces No. 8 shot.’? Think of the hun- 
dreds of millions of cartridges that have fol- 
lowed this pioneer box! 


The machine loaded shell has caused a dis- 
continuance of the sale of loose powder and 
shot, except in very remote districts. Thous- 
ands of stores, all over the country, once had 
the shot box with its numbered partitions, and 
the powder can from which to sell any quan- 
tity. Now we see the loaded shell in stock 
instead; and powder and shot companies send 
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probably 90 per cent. of their product direct 
to *he cartridge companies. 

‘bis change, from marketing the loose 
powder in cans to the loaded shell, has pro- 
moted the element of safety in handling; and, 
in case of fire, the loaded shell burns without 
dangerous explosion. 

The machine load, as put on the market 
to-day is, as perfect as human ingenuity and 
skill can produce thus far, and so immeasur- 
ably superior in all respects to the most careful 
hand loading that argument on the subject is 
futile. If it were necessry to offer proof of 
the superiority of the machine loads, we 
simply call attention to the great scores and 
“Jong runs” in continuous breaks of targets, 
made at the traps by professionals and ama- 
teurs, all of whom employ, and must have, 
accurate loading, reliable cartridges irres- 
pective of the grade of shell used. Now that 
the distance handicap is universal, there is a 
demand for a powerful cartridge, one that 
places its pattern fully up to the degree of 
“choke” in the gun; and we must bear in mind 
the gun is responsible for this good work 
equally with the cartridge. Both are splen- 
didly to the credit of our gun-makers. 

The advance in the science of gun-building 
has kept pace with the times in this country. 
The American gun-maker is turning out some 
fine work. He is paying more attention to 
detail and finish than he did some years ago. 

It has been a long lane with many turns, 
beginning with the matchlock gun up to the 
present hammerless, one trigger, ejector gun, 
embodying fine material, good workmanship, 
artistic engraving and _ splendid shooting 
powers. 

On the introduction of the breech-loader, a 
novelty that was a most hardy and inviting 
innovation, thousands of guns were put on the 
market by English, German and French 
makers that retailed from $75 to $250. To- 
day, of same material and finish, guns would 
sell for 60 per cent. less. America at that time 
was not gun-educated, and a great deal of 
cheap stuff, called “trash” guns, were sold 
here. Among the reputable dealers one could 
jet his money’s worth. All prices were high 
on the different grades of breech-loaders. It 
cost more to make them then the muzzle- 
loaders and, aside from this, their utility was 
so great as almost instantly to displace the 
muzzle-loader. It was “the thing” to own a 
breech-loader. 

Thus in the first years of the breech-loader 


in America, good guns were high priced, and 
very fine ones were very high priced. A low, 
medium price for a fair or common English- 


made gun was from $50 to $75. Far better 
workmanship, material and finish, with 
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superior shooting powers, can be furnished 
now by American makers for $18 to $25. 

During the muzzle-loading period, guns in 
England were made by the thousands as low 
as $5 to $8, to retail at a little above these 
figures. They found a market in the British 
colonies and in North and South America. 
Of course these guns were more or less 
“thrown” together. Their barrels were of low 
grade, a material called “skelp,”” made up on 
the twist figure. A still cheaper gun was made 
at a cost of 16 to 17 shillings, the barrels being 
made of the very coarsest and cheapest metal, 
called “‘shamdam.”’ 

Thousands of imported guns during muzzle- 
loading days were sold in this country at 
prices varying from $6 to $500, and for a good 
many years after the introduction of the 
breech-loader, thousands of the latter took the 
place of the muzzle-loader. Still, this output 
did not cover the source of supply. All the 
cities, and most of the large towns, had their 


gunmakers and repair shops, many of them. 


doing very fine work building the muzzle- 
loading era’s guns to retail at from $25 to 
$300, and at $75 to $400 in breech-loadin 
times. _These home hand makers had at al 
times all the work they could attend to. For 
years they made most all the furniture and 
other parts except the barrels—which were 
imported by the large gun stores. 

They were scrupulous, painstaking work- 
men, in love with their art and anxious to 
please. Some of them had such a reputation 
for fine work—fitting, finish and good shooting 
—that it was a question of getting them to 
book an order. I have in mind two such men 
—John Siner, of Philadelphia, and Patrick 
Mullen, of New York. Their order books were 
always full. To get one of their guns was a 
prize. Faithful, conscientious workmen, they 
passed away some years ago, the last almost 
of their kind. 

The safety, the handiness and general make- 
up of the breech-loader was unquestionably 
superior, being recognized not only by 
seasoned shooters, but by those of limited 
experience and of no experience in handling 
guns. The increased demand for the new 
breech-loader, the substitution of the breech- 
loader for the muzzle-loader, the increased 
demand for the modern gun by a class who 
had never shot before, but were drawn into 
field shooting by the very handiness and safety 
of the breech-loader, caused a demand for this 
gun far beyond that of the muzzle-loader and 
led up to a tremendous trade in all grades of 
English and German made guns, particularly 
the former. It gave the hand-makers all they 
could possibly do with orders booked for 
months ahead. 


“Things to Know about a 


Shotgun,’’ being contributed by ‘Dick Swiveller’ to 


these columns, will be continucd in 1915. 


‘‘Modern 


Gauges” is the heading of the article which will appear 


i our January issve. 
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AN AMERICAN GUNMAN’S VIEWS 


1G. BARGER 


HAVE read nearly every copy of Rod 

] and Gun as well as half a dozen other 

Journals for a number of years, and as I 
have experimented with shot guns and rifles 
on and off for the last 30 years, the gun and 
ammunition department of any journal natur- 
ally interests me the most. 

I always liked Rod and Gun and now that it 
had added this department I expect to like it 
still better. 

However there is one thing that I wish to 
take exception to. In October’s issue in 
answer to Mr. H. A. Preston, you say that 
it is your candid opinion that “Pump guns 
and automatic guns should be prohibited by 
law as they do without doubt provoke wanton 
slaughter.” 

; pew with all due respect I do not think that 
is fair. 

If you had said a law should be passed pro- 
hibiting the use of magazine guns holding more 
than one cartridge in the magazine you and I 
could agree, but if you want to kick me out 
of the running altogether to satisfy the double 
gun cranks who break the law just as often as 
the up gun cranks, than there are afew of us 
that will not want to play in your yard. 

I have learned to shoot fairly well twice in 
my life time, first with the double, and then 
with a pump gun, and it would be a hardship 
for me to go back to that old cross eyed type 
of shooting iron and learn all over again. 

I lugged one of them around for 12 years 
before I decided that I was carrying too much 
iron for what good I could get out of it, and 
now that the new fad of putting a pair of 


horse pistol barrels on a gun stock and calling 
it a shot gun has arrived, this crosseyed feature 
is worse than ever, and one has to put in load 
enough to kick his head off to get any pene- 
tration. 

In my repeater I have iron where iron be- 
longs, a long barrel that is heavy at the breech, 
and one that is curved upward enough to 
allow for a reasonable drop of the shot at long 
range. When I get a sight over that old 
barrel I know the charge is going to land right 
where I look even at long range, and to get 
there with some spunk. 


This right hand barrel shooting off to the 
left, and the left hand barre! shooting off to 
the right is played out with me. 


If it ever comes to my having to use only a 
shell in the barrel and one in the magazine I 
shall still prefer the pump to the best double 
gun that was ever built, even though it was 
given to me. 


Now I do not ask you to like a pump, and 
dislike a double just because I do, but what I 
do ask is to give me and those that think as I 
do a chance to use the gun of our choice, 
provided we do so in a decent and lawful man- 
ner, and for you to help protect us from unjust 
legislation. 


(No doubt there are exceptions to the rule 
and sometimes the man with the double is the 
“Game Hog’ and the gentleman with the 
pump the true sportsman. Come again, Mr. 
Barger, we are always pleased to hear from our 
American friends who are usually keen sports- 
men.—A. B. G.) 


A SUBSCRIBER’S VIEWS ON SOME: 
SPORTING FIREARMS 


Rost. HopGson 


QUITE agree with the editor of our gun 

I department when he says it is more sport 
to shoot squirrels with a .22 than it is 
with a shotgun. 

I prefer a Remington .22 special repeater to 
a Winchester single shot. It shoots Reming- 
ton special and W. R. F. .22’s 24 inch octagon 
barrel, walnut stock, weight 514 lbs. and costs 
around $16.00. I would then have it fitted up 
with Watson front sight No. 8 and leaf sight 
( Watson ) No. 12. 

For a single shot I prefer a Stevens Ideal 
28 inch barrel, automatic ejector, fitted with 
Watson’s sight No. 10 Rear, No. 12 leaf and 
No. 8 front sights. I do not agree with him in 
his views that ‘pump guns should be pro- 
hibited by law as they without doubt promote 
wanton slaughter.’’ Although I do agree with 
him on automatics. For my own part I would 
as soon have a Fox or Ithaca 12 gauge single 
trigger as I would any shot gun only for the 
fact that I really believe I can shoot truer with 


a single barrel than a double but as a single ~ 


barrel is too slow for me I prefer a repeater as 
they have only one barrel and with a matted 
top and mounted with a good set of Watson 
shotgun sights I can shoot a good deal better 
than with a double barrel having same top 
and sights. 

With a single trigger, automatic ejector Fox 


or Ithaca to fire six shots from a double with 
above specifications and also with a repeater, 
I do not think there would be much difference 
as the two shots in double could be fired 
quicker than two in repeater and two more 
shells could easily be slipped in barrel as there 
would be no trouble throwing out empties on 
account of automatic ejector. Another thing 
three shots are usually all that can be gotten 
into a flock of ducks before they are out of gun 
shot and if any more than this it is an ex- 
ception and not a rule. 

My father shot six ducks with one shot 
using a double barrel two years ago this sea- 
son. There was seven in the flock and as the 
one rose he caught it on the wing. 

More than two shots are seldom fired at a 
running rabbit or flying partridge from one 
gun and here the repeater would have no more 
chance than the double. 

For all the difference it makes to me there 
could be a law passed prohibiting repeaters 
and automatic shotguns and I could just as 
well use a double but I think let everyone have 
their own makes and models of guns as this is 
not a satisfied world anyway and there will 
always be someone differ from the rest of us. 

Come on Brother hunters and make the gun 
department worth while now that we have got 
hes 


ANCIENT FIREARMS; THEIR ORIGIN 
J. A. M. 


N recent years there have been many 
if additions to the ranks of the Collectors 
of Weapons, Ancient and Modern, and 

the collections are many and varied, ranging 
from weapons in general to Specialties. In 
one may be found edged weapons and firearms, 
clubs, spears, bows and arrows, etc. In 
another, edged weapons only, while still 
another will show firearms alone. Again some 
Collectors collect only Oriental weapons; 
others, the specimens of the numerous models 
of such a prolific Inventor as Colt. Then, too, 
there are Collectors of European Arms only, 
while another Collector will show only 
American. Some collections show only 
Military models. Others exhibit many ex- 
amples of the famous Kentucky rifle. In ad- 
dition to the private collections, many Public 
Institutions possess valuable collections, as 
also do many of the various Armories owned 
by Governments. Some of the Colleges and 
Universities in Great Britain, and the various 
Museums, not only there but on the Con- 
tinent as well, possess large and magnificent 
collections. The use of hand firearms cannot 


be traced back earlier than the fourteenth 
century, but researches on this subject are 
attended with many complications. Gun- 
powder was known for several centuries before 
its use became general. Indeed, it is con- 
sidered that the Embrasures constructed in 
the Great Wall of China, built about 200 B. C., 
furnish additional proof that the Chinese used 
artillery at this period. This article, however, 
has only to do with “small arms,” the first 
trace of which is towards the middle of the 
fourteenth century, and the earliest type of 
lock is known as ‘‘Match-lock,’ invented 
about 1424. Later, about 1515, the wheel- 
lock was invented at Nuremberg. This lock 
has no match, but the “‘feed,’’ as it is called, 
held iron pyrites, which was held by a spring 
against a serrated wheel, which, after being 
wound up, was released by the trigger, and the 
friction struck sparks from the pyrites, thus 
igniting the charge. The wheel-lock, however, 
never really superseded the match-lock, the 
mechanism of which was more simple and the 
result more sure. Its uncertainty though led 
to the construction of some weapons in which 
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both systems were installed. Not many of 
these were made, yet a specimen is some- 
times found in the more important collec- 
tions. But as the wheel-lock followed the 
match-lock, so the wheel-lock was, about 1580, 
supplanted by the “‘Snaphaunce,”’ which was 
the forerunner of the flint-lock. The snap- 
haunce was said to have been devised by rob- 
bers, who found the wheel-lock too expensive, 
and the match-lock dangerous to men of their 
calling by reason of its lighted match. The 
flint-lock was invented in Nuremberg about 
1630 and introduced into France about 1640, 
and with this invention began the use of flint 
in place of pyrites, but the match-lock was 
not entirely replaced by the flint-lock until 
about 1700, and indeed, in China, match- 
locks were much in evidence as late as the 
Boxer War. Not only that but they were of 
comparatively modern make, no later system 
having supplanted them. The flint-lock con- 
tinued in general use till the early part of the 
nineteenth century. Then the Rev'd Alex- 
ander Forsyth, a Scottish Clergyman, ob- 
tained in 1807 a patent for applying ful- 
minate of mercury to the ignition of gun- 
powder by detonation. Blanch, in his book, 
‘A Century of Guns,” thus describes the 
original Forsyth patent: “In place of the 
priming-pan outside the flash hole, a round 
plug having a small cavity on the top which led 
to the flash hole, was fitted into the barrel, 
and upon this plug was pivoted a magazine in 
the shape of a small scent bottle with two 
necks opposite each other. In one neck was 
mounted the striker rod held by a_ light 
spring, and in the other neck was a hole 
drilled down to the central plug, to contain 
enough detonating powder for about twenty 
discharges, covered by a sliding lid. In this 
lid, opposite the hole containing the powder, 
was a similar hole filled up with a plug of bone 
or leather, to act as a safety-vent in case the 
entire contents were discharged by friction or 
jar. The operation of priming with the 
Forsyth gun was to rotate the magazine primer 
until the hole containing the detonating pow- 
der was over a small cavity in the top of the 
plug leading to the touch hole, when a small 
quantity fell by gravity, assisted by the jar of 
the primer being arrested in its rotation 
against a stop on the lock plate, into the 
cavity in the plug. The primer was then 
rotated into its opposite position, which 
brought the small striker rod over the cavity 
now containing the detonating priming, and 
ready to be fired by the fall of the cock on the 
striker.” Gun makers were quick to see the 
value of the invention and many forms of 
detonators were devised, of which perhaps the 
tube detonator, as it was called, was the best. 
This form was patented by the celebrated 
gunsmith, Joseph Manton, in 1816. His 
first patent consisted of a copper tube con- 
taining the fulminate held in a hole in the 
head of the hammer, which, in falling, stuck 
the open end into a cavity containing the 
touch hole. This system he improved two years 
later by inserting the copper tube in the touch 
hole itself, where it was held by a spring cover 
and struck by the hammer through a hole in 
the spring cover. This was perhaps the most 
practical of the several devices. But al- 
though the system was far superior to the 
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FROM THE SCHOTT COLLECTION 


flint-lock, it had its drawbacks in that the 
empty tube might blow out to the danger of 
any one near. More experiments followed, 
and a flat cap was made to rest on a nipple. 
At once the advantage of this was seen and the 
percussion system followed, the inventor of 
which is not definitely known. Colonel 
Hawker, author of “Guide to Young Sports- 
men,” a book which ran through ten editions, 
Joseph Manton, the most celebrated British 
gunsmith of the first half of the nineteenth 
century, and Joseph Egg, also a well known 
gunsmith, who is accredited with the use of it 
in 1821, all claim to have invented it, and the 
question has never been settled. The period 
of the detonator was short, so quickly was it 
followed by the percussion system. Conse- 
quently, comparatively few detonators are 
now to be found. The tube detonator double 
barrelled gun, Specimen No. 5 shown in the 
photograph, is in absolutely new condition, 
was never sold for use, eventually selling to a 
collector. Besides the Jno. Manton double 
barrelled gun, No. 4, the Chott collection has 
also two double barrelled flint-lock shot guns 
made by Joseph Manton, one with reinforced 
barrels, of adate about 30 years earlier than 
the other. There is also a case of Joseph 
Manton flint-lock duelling pistols, in original 
condition. Although the collecion has many 
specimens of firearms of rare and curious 
workmanship, Mr. Schott would be glad to 
know of pieces of that description which any 
one may have and would care to sell. 


COMMENTS BY THE EDITOR 


HIS Department has been running now 
for three months, including the cur- 
rentissue, and fromthe communications 

received at this office we believe that it has been 
welcomed gladly by the great army of Rod 
and Gun readers who want “gun talk’’ and 
lots of it in their favorite magazine. 

It is our earnest aim to greatly enlarge this 
Department, but to attain this end we need 
co-operation on the part of all interested as 
was stated in the October issue when this new 
feature in Rod and Gun was inaugurated, and 
this means simply that we want gun, rifle and 
revolver articles from all readers. 

By “article” we do not mean a long lengthy 
treatise carefully worded, with flawless gram- 
mar and absolutely correct spelling but your 
views on subjects pertaining to firearms 
in your own words—that is what gives or- 
iginality to one’s out-pourings in print. 

As to wording, grammar and spelling, you 
may be sure that if you send us in good in- 
teresting talks on topics as outlined above and 
do not feel sure of just how your article will 


appear in print, you may rest assured that 
Cicero himself would not be ashamed of your 
work after it has been prepared for publica- 
tion. 

So now let’s hear from you one and all and 
to give you some topics to write upon here are 
a few: The new .22 High Power Savage, 
the .280 Ross, comparative power of the 12 
Gauge and 20 Gauge shotgun, the 30/30 
compared with the .22 H. P. etc., etc. 


The field for discussion is limitless so there 
is no lack of topics and if you send good 
photos of firearms with your articles they add 
a valuable feature to the same. 


As stated before do not be shy, come for- 
ward with your views and make this Depart- 
ment a success. } 


Inadvertently the name of the author of 
“Likes the Marlin and the Ross’ article in 
this department in the November issue was 
omitted. This should have been credited to 
Mr. M. W. Guthrie. 


QUERIES AND ANSWERS 


A FEW QUERIES 

Editor Guns and Ammunition: 1. By what 
measurement do you ascertain the calibre of a 
cartridge and how are mixed sizes (25-20 and 
30-30 ) ascertained. 

2. Does length of barrel make much dif- 
ference in velocity or weight of rifle? 

L. McA. 

(In reply to the above we would strongly 
advise you to send 3 two cent stamps postage 
to the Marlin Firearms Co., New Haven, Conn. 
for the “Ideal Hand Book’ which deals ex- 
haustively with the question you ask re sizes 
of calibres and means of ascertaining same. 

Ludwig Wundhammer the noted gun 
maker of Los Angeles, Cal. claims that for the 
U. S. Springfield rifle every inch taken off the 
barrel means a loss of 25 feet seconds velocity 
so it really does seem that up to 26 inches 
at least shortening the barrel lessens velocity. 

Weight of rifle means steady or unsteady 
holding as the rifle is heavy or too light as the 
case may be but I do not think affects velocity. 

Hoping this information may be of some 
service to you—A. B. G. ) ‘ 


APPROVES OF THE NEW DEPARTMENT 
_ Editor Guns and Ammunition: In the 
issue of your magazine to hand, I note with 
pleasure the space devoted to “Guns and 
Ammunition”. This, I think, is a step in the 
right direction, and in line with the pro- 
gressive policy of Rod and Gun. You also 
ask for experiences of fellow sportsmen, on 
rifles, revolvers, and shotguns hence this 
letter. 

_I have used the single-shot Winchester, 
fitted with Lyman sights, and know it to be 


extremely accurate for target work, but for 
squirrel shooting, using a rifle, I prefer the 
Winchester pump or trombone action, 22 cal. 
rifle model 1890, or better still 1906 model, 
owing to its being adapted to all 22 cal., rim 
fire, ammunition, whether 22 shot long or 
long rifle. I think however, I prefer a good 
hammerless, double gun, choked bored in 
both barrels. I have found by experience that 
the 22 cal. bullet hitting a squirrel in shoul- 
ders or hind quarters, has the equal effect at 
mutilating the body of a squirrel that 7 or 8 
of No. 6 shot has. Again, I should like to see 
the editor figuring out a squirrel with a single 
shot rifle, a squirrel that has the habit of 
climbing or circling round the main trunk, so 
as to always keep you in sight, and still have 
the body of the tree between you and him, 
this is on the principle of hunting alone. 
In conclusion I should like to ask the editor’s 
views on the use of “Infallible’’ smokeless 
powder for shotguns, as to how it compares 
with “Du Pont” or “Schultze” as to pattern, 
penetration, recoil, and lastly, its action on 
barrels. Trusting I have not encroached too 
much on your time, and space. 

M. J. M. 


(The Model 1906 Winchester, of which you 
are a user, is indeed a fine little weapon though 
personally I prefer the Model 1890 

In connection with your remarks on squirrel 
shooting with a shotgun, personally I prefer 
using the rifle for this purpose, for the reason 
that it gives our little ‘‘tree game”’ a chance for 
life. I am sure all true sportsmen are 
agreed on this point at least. 

As regards your query re “Infallible,” 
Smokeless, shells loaded with this powder give 
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THE gift for all the family. With this 
incomparable instrument of music in 
your home, “all the music of all the world” 
is yours to command. No other gift can assure 
so much in genuine delightful pleasure and 
entertainment, for so long a time, at so little 
cost, as a Columbia Grafonola. 


Any one of 8500 Columbia dealers will gladly demonstrate any 
Grafonola, from the one at $20 —and it’s s areal Columbia—to 

{ the magnificent model at $650. A small initial payment places 
apy Columbia i in your home—and on Christmas morning tf you 
wish. Balance can be paid, at your convenience, after the 
holidays. 


COLUMBIA GRAPHOPHONE COMPANY 
Toronto: 365-367 Sorauren Avenue 


iecders wanted where we are not ‘actively represented. || Write} for] par- 
ticulars. 


in its wonderful tone-qua lity. The Leader equipped w io the new Individual Re 
ee eet aa 2xclusive Columbia feature. Price, $110; ith regular record rack, 


We illustrate the new “Leader’’ Columbia Grafonola, typical of every other SOLED 
€ $160. Other ) to $650 
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fine results with slight recoil, good pattern and 
deep penetration. af 

As to its action on barrels, providing you 
are using a nitro steel barrel I would consider 
its action no more injurious than any other 
brand of smokeless provided your gun barrel 
is kept clean and bright and always cleaned 
thoroughly after shooting.—A. B. G.) 

A MATTER OF SAFETY 

Fditor Guns and Ammunition: I note 
with pleasure the announcement in your 
October edition regarding your new Gun and 
Ammunition Department. I am going to 
take the liberty of asking a question through 
this department that has always been more or 
less an uncertain subject with me. As a 
matter of safety do you consider a good nitro 
steel gun barrel ““Krupp”’ unsafe to use that is 
allowed to rust and become pitted. My 
reason for asking this question is that I am 
always anxious to keep the barrels of my shot 
guns free of rust, yet I see so many trap 
shooters and sportsmen who never clean the 
barrels of their gun and have used the same 
gun for years without a mishap. Would you 
consider a gun barrel would rust enough at 
the breech end, where the strain comes, during 
a period of say fifteen years to make it unsafe 
to use, taking into consideration that the gun 
was used once or twice a week duck shooting 
and not cleaned until the end of each season. 
I fully realize that rust and pits in a gun 
barr! would effect its shooting powers but the 
question I want to solve. Is the gun unsafe to 
use that is rusted and pitted? ~ 

ee ameee 


(It has always seemed to the writer that 
shooting a shotgun in the condition you 
mention is like pulling off the “jump off while 
the street car is going trick.’”’ You may get 
away with it safely a number of times but 
such risks generally result disastrously at 
some period of the performer’s career. In 
other words we consider the gun in such a 
state unsafe provided the barrel is so badly 
corroded as to be seriously weakened. 

No true gunner allows his gun to get in such 
a condition and anyone shooting a weapon of 
the “scatter gun” type in such a state does so 
at a certain amount of risk to himself pro- 
vided as stated before that the steel has been 
eaten away so as to seriously affect the strength 
of the metal. 

Personally the writer has known “‘Sports- 
men’ ? who state that a gun in a dirty con- 
dition shoots better than one with a clean bore! 
Of course no true gunner has these opinions 
and as a general rule shot gun enthusiasts 
appreciate the value of a clean gun barrel. 

Let us hear from you again through these 
columns.—A. B. G.) 

_ THE 20 GAUGE FOR DUCKS 

Editor Guns and Ammunition: I have 
been thinking of a 20 bore shot gun. I am at 
present using a 12 bore gun, but was taught to 
shoot with a 20 bore, and I find 20 bore guns 
have practically as long a range as 12 bore 
ones. 

The Marlin advertise a new 20 gauge re- 
peater, but not liking pump guns could you 
give me any advice regarding a reliable double 
barrel 20 bore at about $25.00 and the most 
suitable ammunition as my former experience 
was in England. Would a 20 ,bore 25 inch 


barrel be suitable for ducks, or would you re- 
commend a 16 bore for all round work. 
Regarding your answer to Mr. H. A. 
Preston of Massey, Ont. I should like to say 
that while out after rabbits a few mornings 
ago a friend of mine had on several occasions, 
of a new Ithaca 12 bore, both barrels to go off 
toge.cher, but this may have been his own 
fault as he is not very experienced. ae 


( Without discriminating in favor of any one 
firm’s products we refer you to the following 
firms who turn out a fine and complete line of 
20 Gauge Shotguns. 

The J. Stevens Arms and Tool Co., Chico- 
pee Falls, Mass., The Lefever Arms Co., 203 
Maltbie St. Syracuse, N. Y., The Hunter 
Arms Co, 29 Hubbard St., Fulton, N. J., 
The A. H. Fox Gun Co., 4688 Eighteenth St., 
Philadelphia, Pa., Parker Bros., Meriden, 
Conn., Lancaster Arms Co., Lancaster, Pa., 
Ithaca Gun Co., Box 13, Ithaca, N. Y. 

Our advice is to write the above firms for 
their catalogues which they are always 
pleased to send to interested parties and men- 
tion that you were referred to them by the 
Editor of this Department. 

You will note that the addresses above are 
of those who manufacture Double Barrelled 
Guns, also all the firms are our advertisers. 

As to enquiry as to whether a 20 Ga. 25 inch 


barrel would be suitable for ducks, personally © 


I do not admire the 20 Ga. for such game, but 
if we were to use a 20 Ga. for the purpose you 
refer to, we would not use as short a barrel as 
you mention—a 28 inch barrel would give 
better results as to both range and accuracy. 

Regarding the 16 Ga. would say it is better 
for ducks than the 20 Ga. but the 12 Ga. is 
more extensively used than the two former 
Gauges as it has a larger killing area, longer 
range, and more killing power, at least this is 
my own opinion; others may not agree with 
these views.  - 

In closing would say that we would greatly 
like to hear from you as to your results with 
your 20 Ga. on ducks should you decide to use 
such arms for this purpose, and if you send us 
in a 150 to 200 word article on your views on 
the subject we will be pleased to publish it; of 
course you understand that tpis Department 
is not for hunting stories so we could not 
publisn in this Department the story of the 
duck hunt itself, only your views on the guns 
used.—A. B. G.) 

THE REMINGTON U. M. C. AUTO- 
LOADING RIFLE 
Editor Guns and Ammunnition: 

When first tunis little rapid fire automatic 
came upon the market some few years ago, 
many were the would be prophets who fore- 
told a short span of hunting seasons ere it 
would be cast on the scrap heap owing to its 
seemingly complicated mechanism when com- 
pared with some of our older makes of single 
shot and repeating rifles. Yet to-day in‘1914 
it is doubtful if the good old Remington Co. 
put out a more popular model and one which 
has kept up its sales to such a high mark. © | 
_ To those who admire a rifle capable of 
lightning-like rapidity of fire and adapted to 
the best of the.cartridges of the 30.30 class, 
this rifle will appeal strongly and to those who 
demand hair-splitting accuracy (and most of 
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Black Silver Foxes For Sate 


Pure “Johan Beetz’” black foxes for sale at reasonable prices. 
Also some very good Labrador crosses (50 to 98% black) for sale. 
Real bargains. Foxes can be seen at anytime. Apply to: 

HENRY LAUREYS, 185 Laurier Avenue (West), Montreal, P.Q. 


FOX FARMERS—If you will succeed buy JOHAN BEETZ’S FOXES, the best and 
most prolific foxes bar none. 


Partner Wanted To Take Half 
Interest With Mr. Johan Beetz 


IN NEW MODERN BLACK SILVER FOX RANCH AT VAUDREUIL, 
(near Montreal) stocked with 12 pairs extra-choice black-silver foxes. 
They are all pedigreed foxes, extra fine stock, very carefully selected as 
to strain, fur, color, etc., and all blood relationship avoided. 


THE MOST PERFECT AND UP-TO-DATE 
FOX RANCH IN THE WORLD 


Partner will get the benefit of 20 years scientific and thorough 
experimenting in the breeding of the black fox in captivity. 

This is an unequalled opportunity to invest money in the profitable in- 
dustry of fox farming with the most successful breeder. For particulars 
and full information apply to: 


Henry Laureys, 185 Laurier Avenue (West), Montreal, P.Q. 


— —E—— 
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us do) this little rifle would seem to fill the 
bill guaranteed as it is to make average 
groups of about 314 inches with the 25. 
Remington Cartridges and about 41% inch 
groups with the other cartridges adapted to it 
at 100 yards which other cartridges are the .30 
32. and .35 Remington. 

At first appearance the arm seems cumber- 
some, has a peculiar balance in the hand and 
appears to have an unusually thick barrel 
owing to the outer jacket but when one becomes 
used to these little peculiarities if indeed they 
can be said to exist we admire it for its 
splendid magazine arrangement its ingenius 
safety device and its simple and positive re- 
loading system which has proved to be as near 
mechanical perfection as a gun action can be. 

There are those who find fault with the 
sliding barrel feature claiming that it destroys 
accuracy as a certain amount of play must 
exist between the true barrel and the outer 
jacket but those who have handled and tested 
the weapon carefully for accuracy can note 
no falling off in accuracy from this cause 
though a machine rest might give us a different 
result but at most no loss of accuracy enough 
to effect its effectiveness in the hunting field 
where this rifle excells and when chambered for 
the .35 cal. ctg. is a terror on even such large 
game as Grizzly, Moose and Elk. 

I would like to hear from others on their 
views on this “‘little big gun’ to use the 
maker’s phrase. 

JT 


“RANDOM NOTES” 

Editor Guns and Ammunition: In the 
October issue there appeared an article in the 
“Gun and Ammunition’ Department, by 
M. W. Guthrie wherein he boosts the 32.40 
cartridge to a greater extent than I myself 
would. © 

He states that this shell when loaded with 
High Power Smokeless is a good cartridge com- 
paring favorably with other cartridges in the 
same class. 

My opinion is that the 32.40 H. P. has a 

tearfully high trajectory and for this reason is 
undoubtedly unsuitable for hunting purposes, 
where long shots at game are expected without 
time to Judge distances though the same 
would apply to all cartridges of the 32.40 H. 
P. and 30.30 class which though they are far 
superior to the old black powder loads in 
trajectory yet leave much to be desired in 
that respect, and such cartridges as the 280 
Ross as mentioned by Mr. Guthrie and the 
30 Springfield 1906 and .30 Krag are much 
superior to the above named shell . 
_ While more .303 Savages appear to be used 
for deer in Northern Ontario than any others 
yet such does not appear to be the case in the 
States where the favorite deer rifle is the 
model 1895 Winchester chambered for the 
1906 Springfield ammunition. 
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The 280 Ross is a good arm for those who 
admire the bolt action and like the balance of 
that arm some two things which I do not. 

I consider the Winchester model 1895 
chambered for the U. S. Government 1906 
ammunition every whit as effective on big 
game and as accurate. 

In twenty-two caliber rifles the new Savage 
Tubvlar magazines seem to be a little louder 
and if Mr. Guthrie could swing one to his 
shoulder and notice the fine natural hang of the 
little arm he would I am sure allow his pet 
Remington U. M. C. pump action repeater 
second place, fine as that little rifle may be. 

The Savage people are certainly to be con- 
gratulated on putting out such a little weapon. 


In revolvers the old Colt Single Action 
army revolver holds first place in my esteem 
and who will deny that the old .45 has not 
stood the test of time? It is the duty of every 
man who cares for and loves artistic gun 
making to purchase one of these old timers 
which will doubtless in say ten or more years 
be discontinued—superseded by the more 
modern Double Action Revolver and Avto- 
matic Pistol. They are made with the ac- 
curacy of a watch no imperfect workmanship 
has ever been allowed on these weapons and 
they have made the name “‘Colt’’ the standard 
of the world. 


J.B 
THE NEW 20 GAUGE STEVENS 

This office is in receipt of a letter and 
descriptive circular from the J. Stevens Arms 
and Tool Co., Chicopee Falls, Mass., calling 
our attention to what strikes us an extremely 
well built little 20 Gauge Hammerless Shotgun. 
The Stevens No. 345 as the gun is catalogued 
weighs six pounds which weight has been 
secured without sacrifice of strength at any 
point. The barrels are of ample weight and 
fitted with a 20 Gauge rib. Barrels and lug 
are forged from a solid bar piece of steel 
a very desirable feature to our minds as it 
means great strength at this point. 


The frame trigger guard and mechanism are 
designed for this 20 Gauge gun exclusively and 
the effect of this neat little guard and frame 
leaves nothing to be desired in the way of 
looks. The frame is ornamented with a neat 
scroll to relieve it of extreme plainness. The 
stock is slim in the grip but very strong and of 
extremely graceful design. 


With a fancy stock this little arm would 
appear to better advantage than many arms 
costing three and even four times as much. 


Dimensions: made with 26 inch, 28 inch or 
30 inch barrel, bored either cylinder modified 
or full choked but regularly bored with right 
barrel full choke and left modified choke. 
Length of stock is 1334 inches drop, at heel 
about 3 inches. Not made in any other 
dimension. List price in Canada, $23.50. 


Address all communications for this Department 
to A. B. Geikie, Guns and Ammunition Dept. 4 
Rod and Gun, Woodstock, Ont. 
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“T calculate that P. A. 
has pipe-joy 
hog-tied and branded” 


There never can be another tobacco 

so plumb full o’ happiness, and so 

everlasting shy of the sting and 

smart that makes you wish you'd 

never learned to smoke, as P. A. 

It serves you with just one soul- 
) satisfying smoke after another, and 
all because of that wonderful patented 
process that sent the old-line tobacco- 
bite and tongue-burn to the 
discard. If you want a 
lickin’ good cigarette just 
roll one from 


PRINGE 
ALBERT 


the inter-national joy smoke 


Copyright 
1914 
R. J. Reynolds 


Tobacco x¢ oa 


and before you know it you'll be rollin’ another. 
Once you're hep to the joyousness of this 
tobacco you'll be buying it for good. 


Prince Albert, the largest selling brand of pipe 
smoking tobacco in the United States, is man- 
ufactured by the R. J. Reynolds Tobacco 
Company at their factories in Winston-Salem, 
N.C.,U.S. A. It is imported from the United 
States by Canadian dealers. 


Prince Albert is sold every- 
where in full Yth tidy red tins 
that just fit the hip pocket. 


R. J. REYNOLDS TOBACCO COMPANY 
Winston-Salem, N. C., U.S. A. 


GAME LAWS FOR 1914 


A Summary of the Provisions relating to Seasons, Export, Sales, 


Limits and Licenses 


E are in receipt of a bulletin issued by 
W the Department of Agriculture, Wash- 

ington, D. C., containing the fifteenth 
annual summary of the game laws of the 
United States and Canada. This bulletin 
contains a summary of the more important 
features of the new legislation, a brief synop- 
sis of the new game laws enacted in each 
State and Province, and a series of tables 
showing the provisions relating to seasons, 
export, sale, limits and licenses. ; 

Among the new provisions of Canadian 
legislation may be mentioned the following: 

In order to curtail the large number of 
seemingly careless and unnecessary accidents 
in the handling of firearms, Saskatchewan, 
late in the fall of 1913, prohibited the carrying 
of a loaded shotgun or rifle on any vehicle. 
Under the same law members in good standing 
of the various game protective associations 
and officers who issue game licenses were made 
ex officio game wardens. 

Alberta removed antelope and Hungarian 
partridges from the game list for several 
years; Ontario quail, Hungarian partridges 
and pheasants for two years, and by regula- 
tion extended the close season on deer for 
three years in four counties and protected 
squirrels and ruffed grouse for three years in 
two counties. Saskatchewan removed ante- 
lope and whooping cranes from the game list. 

British Columbia removed protection from 
bears for two years, shortened the season 
on caribou two weeks, and curtailed the season 
two weeks on moose in certain districts. 

Manitoba repealed the provision prohibit- 
ing the sale of ducks prior to October 1. 

As regards a bag limit, Ontario fixed the 
bag limit on ducks 200 per season. 

Alberta increased the resident bird license 
fee from $1.25 to $2.25. 

Ontario created the office of deputy minister 
of game and fisheries in charge of the game and 
fisheries branch, and provided that this branch 
shall. be a separate department of the govern- 
ment service. 

Manitoba curtailed the limits of the Riding 
Mountain Game Preserve by one-third. 

Following is a summary of the new laws 
passed in 1914: 

PROVINCIAL LAWS. 

Alberta.—One act: Protecting antelope and 
Hungarian partridges for a number of years; 
lengthening the open season to include the 
month of November; shortening season one 
week on waterfowl and making it uniform with 
that for shore birds; prescribing bird license 
for residents hunting south of latitude DOs 
fee $2.25; authorizing lieutenant governor to 
make additional regulations governing sale 
and export of game birds and fur-bearing 
animals, providing special penalties for tres- 
passing on game or fur farms, and authorizing 
game guardians to search without warrant 


under certain circumstances (1913, ch. 25, 2d 
SSS. ). 

British Columbia.—By regulation: Re- 
moving protection from bears for two years 
and shortening the season two weeks on cari- 
bou and two weeks on moose in certain dis- 
tricts. 

Manitoba.—One act: Protecting quail until 
1920; shortening the season two and one-half 
months on shore birds, and two weeks on 
ducks; lengthening the season two weeks on 
muskrats north of latitude 53°; repealing pro- 
vision prohibiting sale of ducks before October 
1; permitting all game, except pheasants, to be 
taken for food in cases of emergency north of 
latitude 53°; requiring justices and police 
magistrates to make semiannual reports to 
game department to show the disposition of all 
cases tried during preceding six months; pro- 
viding for the confiscation of game, pelts, 
heads, or other portions of animals, following 
convictions; and repealing the $5 taxidermist 
license, the provision authorizing the pro- 
vincial treasurer to pay the fine collected to the 
prosecutor on recommendation of justice or 
magistrate, the provision that confiscated pro- 
perty shall be turned over to the prosecutor, 
and the permission to hunt ducks and geese 
during the month of October in the Turtle 
Mountain game preserve, and curtailing the 
psi c the Riding Mountain game preserve 
(ch. j 

Ontario.—One act: Prescribing a yearly 
limit of 200 on ducks; increasing non-resident 
trapping license fee from $20 to $50; pres- 
cribing a license to deal in fur-bearing animals 
and their pelts, fee $2; creating the office and 
prescribing the duties of deputy minister of 
game and fisheries, and providing that the 
game and fisheries branch shall be a separate 
department of the government (ch. 46). 

By regulation: Protecting quail, Hungarian 
partridges, and pheasants for two years; ex- 
tending the protection on deer for three years 
in Dufferin, Grey, Simcoe, and Wellington 
Counties; protecting squirrels and ruffed 
grouse for three years in Haldimand, and 
Halton Counties, and extending for three 
years the prohibition on sale of quail, part- 
ridges, woodcock, and snipe. 

Saskatchewan.—One act: Providing that a 
non-resident may acquire residence in four 
months preceding September 1; removing an- 
telope and whooping cranes from the game 
list, and permitting game birds to be killed in 
defence of crops, under permit; making it un- 
lawful to shoot or spear muskrats, and pro- 
hibiting the destruction of muskrat houses 
except under permit; prohibiting the carrying 
of loaded shotgun or rifle on any vehicle; pre- 
scribing certain regulations to facilitate 
transportation of moose; prescribing a $10 
license to deal in skins of big game and fur- 
bearing animals, and providing a $25 trapping 
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Safety Razor- 


HE stocky “Bulldog” handle gives a good, firm grip 
that most men like. Its extra weight seems to “carry 
through” the keen-edged {blade in a stroke that’s 
particularly smooth and easy. 

With its‘hatty case of gray antique leather the Gillette “Bulldog”’ 


makes a particularly attractive Christmas}gift and one that will be 
appreciated every day in the year. 


Or perhaps he’d prefer the Gillette‘Aristocrat” injits white French 
Ivory, or a Pocket Edition or Combination set. Look them all over 
at your dealer’s—there is a splendid selection. Prices from $5.00 up. 


Gillette Safety Razor Co. 
of Canada, Limited, 


Montreal 
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license; permitting nonresident licensee to ex- the Provinces of Canada are brought together 
port 100 game birds under license; prescribing in one table. In each case deer and other big 
a term of imprisonment not to exceed six game are first considered; then rabbits and 
months in default of penalty assessed; limiting squirrels; then upland game birds such as 
informer’s fee to $50; making members in good quail, grouse, pheasants, turkeys and doves; 
standing of game-protective associations, then shore birds; and finally, waterfowl, such 
issuers of game licenses, and all constables, as ducks, geese and brant. é : ; 
ex officio game wardens (laws 1913, ch. 58 ). The open season for game as given in this 

In this bulletin all the open seasons for bulletin for the Canadian Provinces are as 
game prescribed by the various States and by follows: — 


Alberta a (1906-1913): 


Maledeer bullimooses CARED OU ae oi orc «ertten sre sheet eis veedees ae Fale (vr sheen ls eee Nov. 1-Dec. 15. i 
U.S GC) 0 ites DAI e S 6 Ore Oe CAC EERE tore a OAS nae so Ph ods coc als: Oct. 1, 1917. 
LDilacyOR EO. os yon sa AO aes woe Soon paemomene O Salts OO ES ie eet cree ae cas cro. Nov. 15, 1915. 
Buffalo, females of deer, moose, antelope, sheep, and young of all big game............ No open season. 
Sheep, (male), goat ..... er eso hee aco rete: Seas Aes So S)2 aaa ee eee <p eptsl-Oct 15: 
Partridge (except Hungarian partridge, Oct. 1, 1920), grouse, prairie chicken, ptarmigan, 
pheasant (except English, no open season) ..... Ped) Sancickin AD Oona adc coches c Oct. 1-Dec. 1. 
Plover, curlew, sandpiper, snipe, shore bird, coot, rail, crane, duck,bswan ............ Sept. 1-Jan. 1. 
British Columbia c (1898-1914): 
Deer eoat eee oni Poe peg it tien gate a a oe eee eer: pe ae 
SEGLEXCEP ELON) 5: WANE? | Sac. «\ s-.5,suedae tee eolions mi eee Bie Io eyes a WO. woss Ao on . 1- 1. 
ee octon: eit nico. in Cariboo, Atlin, Skeena, and Columbia districts Sept. 1-Dec. 16. 
1eATt Cray vol el0)) ler eae ie et rer ei rey cn A AMS ac ao ack Gin Go wtit Guts gia Sept. 1-Dec. 16. 
HEP eeTetAS OM Ys selec 8 oie el einke > seein acd) sake ae enter eee S Bie Cheetah deo. Sept. 1-Nov. 16.c 
Buffalo, elk, and young of deer and females and young of moose, caribou, and sheep ... No open season. 
Quail, grouse, ptarmigan, English partridge, prairie chicken, pheasant, black game, caper- 
cailzie,ssnipe; duek, goose, Swab. 2.4.5.6» a ee eee eee No open season. 
Plover, bittern, eee meadowlark. | 2 05fys plore ereotee inde le eee emote ena rR Sept. 1-Mar. 1. 
nitoba (1909-1914): 
ig Deer, ak or Sante moose, caribou, or reindeer, antelope or cabri (males) ............ Dec. 1-Dec. 15. 
Woungiof foregoing species and bison'or bufialo) ce een eee see ee ee eee No open season. 
Partridge; prairie chicken, grouse: <.2).:\:\sytabecs- <f-1 date = ei ee eee eae eee eee Oct. 1-Oct. 20. 
| BY) Ree eR RS 6G Osh mac cae ee on oso soo mes AAA DD at bums No open season. 
Quail, pheasant, 11 years ..... TRO! ear ese aes an Se Oe ee eay ae senate Oct. 1, 1920. 
Woodcock, plover, Sandpiper, spipe, Guckrms sane a eae eee ee eee Sept. 15-Dec. 1. 
New Brunswick (1909-1913): ; ; 
Deer, moose, caribou (cow and calfe mouse and caribou, no open season) ............. Sept. 15-Dec. 1. 
Partridge, woodcock, ‘Snipe .¢.%,.e.stewtiaeme eee Sean oer e eee oeeas ee  eee Sept. 15-Dec. 1. 
124 i Ci | Ora Mnninn no omnes cdg bse Sapo e nacboe ns oaks Toe eas Soc fas: No open season. 


a North of latitude 55° any game animal or bird, except elk and buffalo, may be killed at any time if needed 
for food. ? 
b Except white-winged scoters, north of township 50, which may be taken at any time. __ F 
c The lieutenant governor in council is empowered to open seasons each year for Columbian deer, quail, grouse 
ptarmigan, English partridge, prairie chicken, pheasant, capercailzei, black game, snipe, duck, and goose. Orders 
in council have been made closing the season throughout the year on deer on the Queen Charlotte Islands; on 
white-tailed deer in the Similkameen and Okanogan districts; and on mountain sheep io the Yale, Okanogan, and 
Similkameen districts. Moose (male) in Cariboo, Atlin, Skeena, and Columbia districts, Sept. 1-Dec. 16. 
d North of parallel 532 any game except pheasants may be taken at any time by settlers, farmers, surveyors, 
prospectors, explorers, or Indians in actual need of food, but not-for sale or barter. - 
e Under 3 years of age and with horns bearing less than 3 tines 4 inches in length. 


New Brunswick—Continued. ; ; A Open scasons 
Teal, wood duck, dusky or black duck (except residents may kill black ducks in Grand 
Manan Parish; Oct. 1-Mar; 1); goose; brant, 9. ec ee ee Sept. 1-Dec. 2. 


Shore or other birds on beaches, islands or lagoons bordering tidal waters of Northumberland 
Strait, Gulf of St. Lawrence, and Bay of Chaleur ®=...en ee Aug. 15-Jan. 1. 
Newfoundland a (1902-1913): 


Elk, moose ..... basis jee HOS Arie fp onsihe se bie @ibjee o Simiey ele el Bw Olen 6) Sel aS ee eer No open season. 
Caribou (except in a special region near Grand Lake no open season) ................ Oct. 21-Feb. 1. 5 
Tiare rabbit. ahs 25/85 ie aye soci a gp SOS ale, ee Le Bop Jak Sept. 20-Jan. 1. 
Ptarmigan, willow grouse or partridge, plover, curlew, snipe, or “other wild or migratory 
birds Cexcept a 0G Ei -(-1 2) ao enn SN ano oanomoce tue Sept. 20-Jan. 1. 
Capereailzie, black game!/10:years: .200.... 2. os. He eee Oct. I251917: 
Nova Scotia (1908-1912): 
Deer, a svearseee. oe eee En ob Aico ont 6 boc oGac bacon cmouns Oct. 1, 1915. 
Moose, bulls (see exception) ..... Weare ee er Soros ccas eso aon coc nadab ecko. Sept. 16-Nov 16. 
___xception: Cow moose in Province and all moose on Cape Breton Island Sept .16,1915. 
Caribou see (exception) ........ eee er oo oes Gddo duc taste dooeu sc Sept 16, 1915. 
Exceptions: Inverness and Victoria Counties, bulls only........ Sept. 16-Oct. 16. 
Flare, rabbits is apse ne: Pe ein nd aa oes Saco so daokowONTe < Oct. 1-Mar. 1. 
Quail, sharp-tailed grouse, ptarmigan, plover, curlew, yellowlegs, sandpiper, teal (except 
blue-winged teal, Sept. 1-Mar. 1), heron, bittern, beach birds, and waders ....... .. Aug. 15-Mar.1. 
Ruffed grouse or/birch partridge $< 57.507 02 i ee Oct. 1-Nov. 1. 
Canada grous2 (spruce partridge), chukar partridge, pheasant, capercailzie, black game No open season. 
Woodcock, Wilson snipe, blue-winged duck, wood duck ........0.-cecceccccecctccece Sept. 1-Mar. 1. | 
Ontarioc (1907-1914): ‘ | 
Deer, (except in Dufferin, Grey, Simcoe, and Wellington Counties, to Nov. 1, 1917, in | 
_,Bruce County, Nov. 1, 1916; and except fawns, no open season) .................:- Nov. 1-Nov. 16.d | 
Elk or wapith ooo ieee ees coe se ae te Cale enh nee eee eee No open season 
Moose, caribou (bulls only), (cows, and calves under 1 year of age, no open season) ... Oct. 16-Nov. 16.e | 
Hare f BO ee Care ION OG ao Soo od ool Sao bo eiato boa Oct. 1-Dec. 16. 
Squirrel: (black or gray) (see exceptions): . 225.5... | 1s ene ee an Nov. 15-Dec. 2. | 
Exceptions: 
Norfollc\County:.. 2o0,.... 38. . ds aS ee Nov. 15, 1915. 
~ Haldimandiand! Flaiton (Gounties......-. | 2. - eee Oct. 15;-19172 
Wild Durkey i. oo cisely aoe Posie vin th conledis s orci acl en ee Nov. 15-Dec. 2. . 
Partridge, grouse, prairie fowl (see exception)... ... +, amen ee eee Oct. 15-Nov. 16. 


Exception: Ruffed grouse, partridge, in Haldimand and Halton Counties Oct 14, 1917 
Quail, Hungarian partridge, pheasants ... : . 2. . <2 Ss /i) iauaneeanne enema eC gnnin Oct. 14, 1916. 


Capercailzie Ci aw bene retest re th wear ont co...) A a Sept. 15, 1915. 
LONE Oty Se cha om Bia ricer ee Oe ere A oA tush ecg tee No open season. g 
W oodcock Fees SURAOUES OK o + Ln ei Pa STE. 6lS le le le ede 0a: site ove. 00 a) Ce Se ER SESS aan Oct. 1-Nov. 16. 
WAN) HEESE eee essere iter ees. eat ee Sept. 15-April 15. - 


Plover, snipe, rail, other shore birds, duck and other waterfowl................ 0. Sept. 1-Dec.16.h 
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For Christmas Morning 


A KODAK 


And throughout the day, the taking of 
pictures of all that goes to make that day 
a merry one. 


CANADIAN KODAK CO. LIMITED 
Catalogue Ea ees dealer’s TORONTO 
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Prince Edward Island (1906-1911): 


Flare sr ab bit icra ccc eee ROSIE ANT no ec oie bh ataT aD ai ealtalle> c.6) Si oe Vehane oho Senete aS Nov. 1-Feb. 1. 
Partridge (alternate years, 1914, 1916, etc.) ... 2. cece eee eee eee ere ee eee teres No open season. 
Plover Curlew ere eee ee ate er stn lols foteielaielecayeforonein ie sive ssehe! + +/0Kehol rit sete renee Aug. 1-Jan. 1. 
Snipe, woodcock ........... Dies ho.00 1 sioe oc. log tn SoSH EU DN ORIEN R DOOM MoS Ol cws CoC Sept. 1-Jan. 1. 
ellowlegs, shore and other birds along beaches or tidal marshes, duck ............... Aug. 20-Jan. 1. 
GOOS 0 raed Rae. eee Ac ioke OR eRe ot eicue aisle le ails e-e:(e) ens oho lenehe cain okevone net snine) oleae eye Sept. 15-May 10. 
Berarte See eee eee eee ere eens ahsveveie tse. (a reve Ve folsdegaye eke cepeye pishenetshehs teehee ¢ fC keine RARRaAne Apr. 20-Jan. 1. 
Quebec (1899-1913): Open seusons. 
Zone l. a : 
Deer, bull moose (see exception) ....... odpoosusemmoponaagodoeds Agpoponcocacs Sept. 1-Jan. 1. 
Exception: In Labelle, Ottawa, Pontiac, and Temiscaming Counties Oct. 1-Dec. 1 
Gow moose and young deer and moose .......0.....-0-20es0cce-see noma = alelviaiels No open season. 
Garibow (young sto OPEN SCASOM) fee cece «0s cin ote os 6 cos) cjelnts «ol alm ole Pons \ellnseleiatetelaietene Sept. 1-Feb. 1 
1 ihe CS Caen oie MOE n on tt EoD Coc Or OOm MO Conc H eho st l5 Oct 15-Feb. 1. 
[Sy eek An ee Ser es ie ee aa ee RTO GOOG E TTC OO Dome COO De Aug. 20-July 1. 
Birch or swamp partridge % 5.00.2 2 oe tec ere wie wee oe eee reenter eam claelaes Sept. 1-Dec. 15. 
White partridge or ptarmigan ........ eins: MenObe ee ToU Sea oc OuueS oC OOe Sod OCS Nov. 1-Feb. 1. 
Woodcock, plover, curlew, tattler sandpiper, snipe. .......-- 0+ cece ee ee eee eee nes Sept. 1-Feb. 1. 
Widgeon, teal, duck (except sheldrake), gull, loon ...............---4--++ +e wee Sept. 1.-Mar 1.5 
Zone 2. Close seasons same as in Zone 1, except as follows: 
(OV-b gl o(0]| Mae weeny Rn a oe ee PRE COs ioteian MOG OOO OOOO OCS > Sept. 1-Mar. 1. 
1 eh Soe a a ee mC Sr GEIS SAMI OO RO OC ONe DOaD.o” Oct. 15-Mar. 1. 
Birch OmSwraMp) Paverid eee es a seyle el-to ckefetetele «1 ePegetke ne bepskelebetenensteceete jane Velete eetetel Tete Sept. 15-Feb. 1 
Witte partridge OT ptarmil Gams secsrctreeicl er certs eee ptebetaletiee deta Vonel felalcleleleteteretek- Nelsen Nov. 15-Mar. 1. 
Saskate hewan c (1905-1914): é 
Deer, elor wapitiy moose; cariboni(males only) yenierycretare lateness aie icterers erste) eaieietena Nov. 15-Dec. 1.d 
Antelope, buffalo, and females and young of above big game .............-2-e.-eeeees No open season. 
Partridge, pheasant, prairie chicken grouse, ptarmigan ............0.eeeeesesseeeees Sept. 15-Nov. 16. 
English pheasant, whooping crane ..... jeu ocOlmoe oc GRUPO OOOO UD CODE. SQ ON Ups O86 5 No open season. 
Plover, curlew, sandpiper, snipe, shore birds, coot, rail, duck, goose, swan, crane (except 
WHOOPING CANE) | 6. score cov 52.0 cvayolnro ceaes saan Nenana eteneebe coyote dates citcee le reccaeeey eee Ie Renee Sept. 15-Jan. 1. 
Northwest Territories e (1906): _ 
Deer ellior wapiti, moose, caribou, goat, sheep se .s-ssei-e iseeos- ceieiolot-vareiotenclelcneicesie selene Dec. 1-Apr. 16 
Wi Gil afc) oe Mtr ek iar rh oC AGO U Ora Oo Moaneeueone onc eoe Oct. 15-Mar. 20. 
Partridge, prainie chicken, grouse; pheasant) =. .e-)s ae eee rareuciaieneianicl cleiierei ete ede ences Sept. 1-Jan. 1. 
DUCK BOSE, SWAT. «5. cciese.a, Sishiliu ces epeto yas cgetel at shee VORete a) Cero SUE ONE saan Rona oie nc nest are INST yee ae Sept. 1-Jan. 15. 
Yukon g (1902-1906): : 
Deer, elk or wapiti, moose, caribou, sheep, goat, musk ox (males only) ............... Sept. 1-Mar. 1. 
Bisonvor buffalovand! females/ofabovelbigigamet ee eters ele rereten eee iar nen ene No open season. 
Partridge, prairie chicken, grouse, ptarmigan, pheasant -+..:..--. 00). .4. +545 se soe e oe Sept. 1-Mar. 15. 


Sandpiper, snipe, crane, duck, BOORE; swan..... Pagadbnec Daan co SE AGhGODbasroc saat _... Aug. 10-June 1. 

a Poor settlers may kill any birds, except capercailzie and black game, at any time, for immediate consumption 
by themselves or their families. 

b Additional open season Aug. 1-Oct. i. : , . 
‘ _¢ Lieutenant governor in Council may alter close seasons in region*north and west of French River, Lake 

Nipissing, and Mattawa River, and *n the vicinity of Rondeau Park and close for a definite period seasons for any 

game animal or nonmigratory game bird whose numbers nave diminished. 

d Persons who put deer on their own lands, and their licensess, may hunt such deer Oct. 1-Nov. 16. 

e South of the Canadian Pacific R. R., between Mattawa and the Manitoba boundary, Nov. 1-16. 
of the Canadian Pacific R. R., between Mattawa and the Manitoba boundary, Nov. 1-16. 

f Cottontail rabbits (wood hares) may be killed during close season when damaging trees or shrubs. 

g Under act for protection of insectivorous birds, Rev. Stats., 1897, ch. 289, sec. 3. 

h Shore birds and waterfowl south of the Canadian Pacific,,between Montreal and Toronto, and the Guelph 
and Goderich Railways, Sept. 15-Dec. 16. 

The following are laws prohibiting the export of game: 
Alberta: All protected game. ; 

Exceptions: Minister of Agriculture, on receipt of $5 fee, may grant a permit to export for propagation 
or scientific purposes one pair of each species of big game and game birds. The lieutenant governor in counci 
may grant permits for a greater number. The minister of agriculture may also issue permits for export of 
game for other purposes at the rate of $5 for each head of big pane and $1 per dozen for game birds. The 
holder of a general nonresident license may take with him out of the Province as trophies, heads, skins, and 
hoofs of big game legally killed by him. Any person may export mounted or branded heads at a fee of $1 for 


each head. I 
British Columbia: All protected game, except bears. ae 


Exceptions: Heads, horns, and skins of big game lawfully killed by the shipper may be snipes under his 
hunting license and written permission of minister charged with enforcement of act. Any animal or bird, dead 
or alive, may be exported for scientific, zoological, or Government purposes under permit of provincial secre- 


tary. : ne game birds or animals held in captivity under written permission of provincial game warden may be 
exported. 


Manitoba: All protected game. 


Exceptions: Minister of agriculture and immigration may direct chief game guardian to export not more 
than 12 animals or birds for propagation and may issue permits to export heads and skins of big game animals 
and any game birds, except grouse, prairie chicken, and partridge, but not more than 100 geese and swans or 
50 ducks, and these only under nonresident license. (No export of ducks permitted before October 1) The fol- 
lowing export fees are charged: Deer or deer head, $2 each; head of elk, moose, or caribou, or carcass, $5 each; 
any hide, 10 cents. No export fee required of nonresident licenses. 

New Brunswick:a All protected game. 

Exception: Surveyor general may issue special license to export game alive or dead. 

Newfoundland: Caribou (antlers, heads, or skins), or partridge, willow or other grouse for sale. 

Exceptions: Minister of marine and fisheries may issue licenses to export caribou for breeding or scientific 
purposes. Nonresident may export 3 stag caribou under hunting license and export permit (fee, 50 cents); 
resident may export antlers, head, or skin of caribou under export permit; but not, in either case, for sale. 

Nova Scotia: All protected game. 
Exceptions: Holder of general license may ship out of Province 1 moose lawfully shot by himself. Mounted 


heads and dressed skins and live mammals or birds for propagation or scientific purposes may be exported under 
permit from provincial secretary. 


Ontario: All wild game animals and birds. 


euceblions: One deer, 1 bull moose, 1 bull caribou, and 100 ducks may be exported under nonresident hunt- 
ng license 11 shipping coupon and, if required, affidavit of lawful killing be attached and contents of packages 


pe open: to view. Lawfully imported game and deer, moose, elk, or caribou held by private ownership may be 


Prince Edward Island: All game except geese and brant. 
nae earn: sguresident licensee may carry out of Province 12 birds killed by himself. 
uebec: Native deer, moose, caribou, or parts thereof, except under permit from minister of colonization, mines, 


and fisheries (fee not to exceed $5): als E i i 
préehenes ( eed $5); also under tags attached to nonresident licenses, not later than 15 days after 
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De afne SS PATENTS 


~ Troubles Easily and Soir Relieved! 


- ‘Thousands one were formerly 
deaf, now hear distinctly every 
sound — whispers even do not M & G 
escape them. Theirlifeofloneli- to unn 

ness has ended and allis now joy 
and sunshine. The impaired or 
lacking portions of their ear 


If you have an invention which you wish 
to patent you can write fully and freely 
o. for advice in regard to 
the best way of obtaining protection. 
Please send sketches or a model of your 


drums have been reinforced b Vz : AS : 
simple little devices, Bcjentife. invention and a description of the device, 
eae cosiructed iar that special explaining its operation. 
: E ll communications are strictly confiden- 
Wilson Common-Sense fj |) oO & di; 
Ear Drums tia ur vast practice, extending over 
often called “Little Wireless Phones for the Ears” are restor- —J * period of nearly seventy eae: enables 
ing perfect hearing in every condition of deafness ordefective [| us in many cases to advise 1 in regard to 


hearing from causes such as Catarrhal Deafness, Relaxed or 
Sunken Drums, Thickened Drums, Roaring and Hissing 
Sounds, Perforated, Wholly or Partially Destroyed Drums, 
Discharge from Ears, etc. No matter what the case or how 
long standing it is, testimonials received 
show marvelous results. Common-Sense 
EarDrumsstrengthenthenervesoftheears 
and concentrate sound waves on one point 
of the natural drums, thus successfully re- 
storing perfect hearing where medical skill 
even fails to help. They are madeofasoft, 
sensitized material, comfortable and safe 
towear. They are easily adjusted by the @A 
wearer and out of sight when worn. : 
What has done so much for thousands 


patentability without any expense to the 
client. Our Hand-Book on Patents is 
sent free on request. This explains our | 
methods, terms, etc., in regard to Patents, 
Trade Marks, Foreign Patents, etc. 


All patents secured through us are described without 
cost to the patentee in the SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN. 


MUNN. G-GOMPA NY 
SOLICITORS OF PATENTS 


355 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
and 625 F STREET. WASHINGTON, D. C. 


of others will help you. Don’t delay— 
Write today for our FREE 168 page D 
BOOK on DEAFNESS — giving full 
particulars and plenty of testimonials. 
WILSON EAR DRUM CO., Incorporated 
327 Inter-Southern Blieg., Louisville, Ky. 


H.M. King 
George V. 


HARDY’S ‘“PALAKONA” 


Split Bamboo with and without Steel Cen- 
tre are the Lightest—the Most Perfectly 
Balanced and Most Durable in the world. 


‘‘Hardys” are Fishing Rod and Tackle Makers to 
H.M. King George V. and all leading Anglers 
in the World. 


“HARDYS” ARE THE GREAT ENGLISH FISHING ROD MAKERS 


Send for large illustrated catalogue—FREE 
300 FLIES SHOWN IN CORRECT COLOURS 


HARDY BROS., LTD. ALNWICK, ENGLAND 


London Showrooms—61 Pall Mall S. W. 
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Saskatchewan: All protected game. 


Exceptions: Minister of agriculture may grant permits to export for propagation in public parks and zoolo- 


ical gardens or scientific purposes 1 pair o 


each species of big game and game birds upon payment of $5, or 


or propagation a specified number on application of another Province or State. Minister may issue permits to 
export big game (fee $5 per head), birds (except grouse family) (fee $1 per dozen, limit 5 dozen per person). 
Nonresident licensee may export under his license and permit big game legally killed and 100 game birds. | 
Yukon: Protected game may be exported by a nonresident only under a hunting license and a shipping permit 
issued by the commissioner of the Territory, or a Beanie goatee Export permitted of one head of each of the 


following kinds of big game: Moose, caribou, sheep, an 


goat. 


a Except in the case of partridge the prohibition applies only to common carriers. 


6 Except from Ontario (see above.) 


€anada also has a general law prohibiting 
export of deer ( except those raised on private 
preserves ), wild turkeys, quail, partridges, 
prairie fowl, and woodcock, but permitting 
each nonresident to export two deer in a year 
at certain ports within 15 days after the close 
of the open season, under permit of the col- 
lector of customs of the port from which ex- 

ort is made. The ports of export are: Hali- 
ax and Yarmouth, Nova Scotia; Macadam 
Junction, New Brunswick; Quebec and 
Montreal, Quebec; Ottawa, Kingston, Niagara 
Falls, Fort Erie, Windsor, Sault Ste. Marie, 
Port Arthur, Ontario; and such others as the 
minister of customs may designate. 

Those who visit Canada to hunt, camp, etc., 
must deposit with the customs officer at the 
port of entry an amount equal to the duty 
(30 per cent. of appraised value ) on their guns 
eanoes, tents, cooking utensils, and kodaks. 
If these articles are taken out within six month 
at the same port, the deposit will be returned. 
But members of shooting or fishing clubs that 
own preserves in Canada and have filed a 
guaranty with the Canadian commissioner of 
customs may present club membership cer- 


tificates in lieu of making the deposit. They 
must, however, pay duty on all ammunition 
and provisions. : 

In British Columbia the sale season includes 
the open season and the following five days for 
all or certain kinds of game. An extension of 
10 days for sale is added to the open season in 
New Brunswick; 15 days in Alaska, and Nova 
Scotia (moose meat), and Quebec; 3 months 
(for geese and brant ) in New Brunswick and 
until the following 1st of January in Ontario. 

In order to counteract a tendency on the 
part of market hunters to anticipate the 
opening of the season, the sale of certain game 
is sometimes prohibited at the beginning of 
the open season, as the first three days in 
Nova Scotia and Quebec. 

In a few instances prohibitions against the 
sale of certain game are so general as to afford 
protection over a considerable area in ad- 
joining States. Thus, ruffed grouse may not 
be sold in any State or Province along the 
Canadian border except Quebec. 

The following statement shows the kind of 
game the sale of which is prohibited throughout 
the year: 


Alberta: Grouse, partridge, pheasant, prairie chicken, ptarmigan; other game birds Mar. 1-Sept. 20. 
Permitted: The flesh of big game and game birds may be sold under $10 license. Heads of big game before 
being sold must be stamped by minister of agriculture at fees of $5 for elk, caribou, moose, and sheep, and $2 


for deer, antelope, and goat. 


British Columbia: Elk, quail, grouse, ptarmigan, prairie chicken, English partridge, pheasant, swan, female and - 


young of deer, moose, caribou, or sheep, heads of moose, caribou, and sheep; also until April 1, 1916, on bear. 

Permitted: Male deer may be sold September 1-November 16; male mouse, caribou, sheep, goats, and hares 

after October 1; snipe, ducks, and geese, October 1-December 1; and plover during the open season and five 
days thereafter.{ Lieutenant governor in council may alter or extend sale seasons. 

Manitoba: Deer, elk, moose, caribou, antelope (except heads and hides,) quail, grouse, pheasant, partridge, 


prairie chicken, woodcock, plover, snipe, sandpiper. 


Permitted: Possession of grouse, prairie chickens, and partridges allowed for forty-five days, and ducks for 
three months, after close of hunting season. Deer for private use may be possessed at any time on proof of 


legal killing. 


New Brunswick: Partridge and woodcock until September 15, 1915. 
Permitted: Geese and brant during open season and until March 1, and other game during open season and 
(under license) ten days thereafter. Keepers of hotels, inns, boarding houses, or restaurants may serve game 
during open season and fifteen days thereafter. Surveyor general may issue $1 licenses to dealers permitting 


sale by each of 3 deer, and heads of same to taxiderm 
with fees of $25 to nonresidents or aliens and $2 to res 


Newfoundland: Capercailzie, black game. 


ists and licenses to deal in hides or skins of game animals 
idents. : 


Permitted: Caribou may be sold from August 1 to January 1; ptarmigan, willow grouse taken in open season 
may be sold until January 15; other birds may be sold during open season. 
Nova Scotia: Deer to 1915, caribou, pheasant, blackcock, capercailzie, Canada grouse (spruce partridge), 


chukar partridge. 


_Permilted: Moose (meat only) may be sold from September 17 to December 1 under certificate of lawful 
killing. Rabbit, December 1 to March 1. Any game bird other than those above mentioned during the open 


season with the exception of the first three days. 


Ontario: Quail, partridge, woodcock, snipe, to September 15, 1917. 
Permitted: All other native game may be sold during the open season a by the person killing it and by 


dealers during open season and until the followin 


under special regulations and licenses. Game breede 
Quebec: Birch or swamp partridge until October 1, 191 


January 16 under license. Imported game may be sold 
rs may sell animals for breeding purposes under permit. 


ey eed All game lawfully taken may be sold from the third day of the open season to the fifteenth day 
of the close season. Hotels, restaurants, and clubs may serve, under license, all game lawfully taken, except 
birch or swamp partridge. Live animals, and skins and heads of animals lawfully taken may be sold. 


Saskatchewan: Sheep, goat; prairie chicken, grouse, pheasant, ptarmigan, or other member o 


Yukon: 


the Gallinae. 


Permitted: Deer, elk, moose, caribou, bison, musk ox, sheep, and goats may be sold during the open season 


and sixty days thereafter. 


Laws limiting the amount of game which 
may be killed in a day are now in force in all 


Alberta: One deer, 1 moose, 1 caribou, 2 sheep, 2 


the Canadian Provinces except Prince Edward 
Island. 


goats a season; 10 grouse, partridges, pheasants, prairie chickens, 


ptarmigan a day, or 100 a season; 5 Hungarian partridge a day, 25 a season. 


British Columbia: Three deer, 1 elk, 2 moose 
- z : 
of Kootenay), 250 ducks and snipe a season. 


(1 in county of Kootenay), 3 caribou, 3 goats, 2 sheep (1 in county 
(Nonresident licensee may kill 5 deer, caribou, and goats, but not 
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| LUNN’S HOCKEY SKATES are used and recom- 


mended by Canadas Foremost Hockey Players 


Our skate can now be had with the high heel, or in the or- 
dinary style for general skating. 


Laminated, 14-in. wide, $5.00. Damascus, ;;-in wide, $6.00. 
Excelsoir, 3;-in. wide, $6.00. 


Guaranteed to outlast three Made in 14 sizes to fit any 
pair of ordinary makes. boot with comfort. 


MADE IN CANADA FROM BRITISH) STEEL 


If your dealer cannot supply you write us direct. 


G J. LUNN & CO.,, 137 Chatham Street, Montreal 


TO FUR SHIPPERS 


The most accurate, reliable and only Market Report and Price List of its kind published 


“Che Shubert Shipper” 


Mailed Absolutely Free to Fur Shippers—Send “Shubert” your 
name on a postal today 
You want this valuable publication — it is worth hundreds of dollars to you, 
issued at every change of the Fur Market, giving you an accurate and reliable 
report of what is doing in all the Markets of the World in American Raw Furs. 
Write for it—now— it’s free 
A. B. SHUBERT, Lt 25-27 WEST AUSTIN AVE. 
MC. Dept. 6 __ CHICAGO, U.SA, 


“Made in Canada”—The DUNNE Tube Skates 


In Design 

‘* Material 

‘* Workmanship 
‘€ Finish 

| For Strength 

‘* Speed 

‘* Satisfaction 
.** Your Money 


At Your Dealer, or 


W. H. DUNNE, - - 1492 Queen Street West, TORONTO 
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more than three of any one species, and 3 moose, elk, and sheep, but not more than the bag limit uf any one 


species. ) 


itoba: One in all of deer, elk, moose, cartbou, and antelope, a season; 20 in all of grouse, partridges, prairie 
Mebane a day, 100 a season; 20 ducks a duy in September, 50 ducks a day in October and November. 
New Brunswick: Two deer, 1 moose, | caribou a season (lumber camp limited to 2 mouse, 2 caribou a season); 


10 partridges, 10 woodcock, 20 ducks a day 
Newfoundland: Three caribou (stags) a season. 


N Scotia: One moose a season; 5 ruffed grouse, 10 woodcock a day. 
Ontarlac One deer, 1 moose, 1 caribou a season, 10 partridges a day: 200 ducks a season. Twolor more persons 
hunting together under license may kill an average of 1 deer each. 


Prince Edward Island: No limits. 


Quebec: Zone 1: Two deer, 1 moose, 2 caribou a season. Zone 2: Two deer, 1 moose, 4 caribou'a season; 3 deer and 3_ 
caribou additional may be taken by persons domiciled in Province under $5 permit. _ & 

Saskatchewan: Two in a!l of deer, elk, moose, caribou, a season; 10 in all of grouse, partridges, pheasants, prairie 
chickens, ptarmigan a day, or 100 a season; 50 waterfowl a day, 250 a season 


Yukon: Six caribou or deer, 2 moose, 2 elk, 2 sheep, 2 goats, 2 musk oxen a season. 


In all the states and throughout Canada 
licenses must be secured before non-residents 
can hunt any or certain kinds of game. In 7 
Canedian Provinces a like restriction 1s 1m- 
posed on residents, but the fees are usually 
much smaller, and often are merely nominal. 

In New Brunswick (on wild lands) and 
Nova Scotia nonresidents are not premitted 
to hunt big game, unless accompanied by 
qualified guides. ; ; 

In Nova Scotia no license is required of 
those hunting birds in their own county. 
Special exemptions are made in favor of non- 
resident members of fish and game clubs by 
Quebec. In Ontario no fee is charged for a 
guest license. In Alberta the resident big 
game license is not required in the northern 

art of the Province. In Newfoundland free 

unting licenses are granted to officers of 
British warships stationed on the coast for 
the protection of the fisheries. Manitoba 


provides that the Governor-General of Canada, 
premier and lieutenant governor, or premier of 
any of the Provinces of Canada may be grant- 
ed complimentary licenses. Farmers living on 
their own land in the districts of Haliburton, 
Muskoka, Parry Sound, Nipissing, Algoma, 
Thunder Bay, Rainy River, Sudbury, Mani- 
toulin, and Kenora may each take one deer’a 
season for their own use without being re- 
quired to secure the prescribed resident li- 
cense. In Quebec, in the discretion of the 
minister of Colonization, Mines and Fisheries, 
poor Indians or settlers may not be compelled 
to take out the $5 resident license required for 
an additional number of deer and caribou. 

In the Province of New Brunswick there is 
a law requiring nonresidents to be 16 years of 
age before hunting and British Columbia and 
Saskatchewan require the written consent of 
parent or guardian in case of applicantsfunder 
this age. 


Flf¢TH ANNUAL REPORT OF 
THE COMMISSION OF CONSERVATION 


That the conservation movement has made 
distinct progress during the past year is clear- 
ly indicated in the “Fifth Annual Report” of 
the Commission of Conservation, which has 
just been issued. 

In his annual address, the Chairman of the 
Commission, Hon. Clifford Sifton, covered 
the Commission’s activities with respect to 
waters and water-powers, minerals, public 
health, agriculture, fisheries and fur-bearing 
animals and forests, indicating clearly and 
succinctly a number of the problems that had 
been grappled with and the advances that had 
been made in their solution. 

Mr. J. Walter Jones follows in detail the 
progress in fur-farming in Canada during the 
past year. The work of the Committee on 
Fisheries was confined, during 1913, chiefly to 
the development of the oyster industry. 
Hon. A. E. Arsenault describes the new 
method of leasing oyster beds in Prince Ed- 
ward Island. This method was advocated 
by the Commission two years ago and will do 
much to regenerate the oyster industry in the 


Maritime Provinces. An exceedingly in- 
teresting paper on the ‘‘Protection of Migra- 
tory Birds” is given by a leading American 
authority, Mr. W. S. Haskell, who urges. 
Canada to join with the United States in pro- 
viding sanctuaries for these birds. 

Considerable advance has been made in the 
conservation of forests during the year. The 
Commission has co-operated with the Board 
of Railway Commissioners and the several 
provincial and Federal forest services con- 
cerning the prevention of forest fires, with the 
result that much has been done to prevent 
forest fires along railway lines, especially in 
Western Canada. In addition to the report of 
the chief forester, Mr. Clyde Leavitt, there 
are addresses on forestry by Dr. B. E. Fernow 
and Mr. R. H. Campbell. 

The report contains a number of splendid 


illustrations and gives in concise form much 
information that is of value to all Canadians. 
interested in the conservation of our natural 
resources. 
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Shackleton says: 


“The question of the concentrated beef supply is most import- 
ant—it must be Bovril. 


Shackleton knows. He is taking no risks. He chooses 
Bovril because the food he takes must yield every ounce of 
nourishment to his men. 


Follow Shackleton’s example. Into a single bottle of Bov- 
ril is packed the nourishment value of many pounds of beef, 
and even a plain meal yields much more strength and nour- 
ishment if you are taking Bovril. But remember Shackleton’s 
words: It must be Bovril. 


Of all Stores, etc., at 1l-oz. 25c; 2-0z. 40c; 4-oz. 70c; 8-oz. $1.30; 16-0z. $2.25. Bovril Cordial, 
large, $1.25; 5-oz. 40c. 16-oz. Johnston’s Fluid Beef (Vimbos), $1.20. 


WE OUTFIT CAMPING PARTIES There are several excellent Canoe Trips in Ontario, of 


which we can furnish serviceable charts as well as pro- 
viding the Provisions, Tents, Utensils, Blankets and General Outfit. For upwards of a 
quarter of a century, it has been a special feature of our business to outfit Camping Parties, and 
we know the requirements thoroughly and invite inquiries. Established 1835. 


MICHIE & CO. LIMITED, 7 King Street West, Toronto, Canada 


NEWFOUNDLAND 


A Country of Fish and Game A Paradise for the Camper and Angler ideal Canoe Trip 
The country traversed by the Reid Newfoundland Company’s system is exceedingly rich in all kinds of fish 
and game. All along the route of the Railway are streams famous for their SALMON and TROUT fishing. 
also Caribou barrens. Americans who have been fishing and hunting in Newfoundland say there is no other 
country in the world in which so good fishing and hunting can be secured and with such ease as in Newfound- 
land. Information together with [llustrated Booklet and Folder cheerfully forwarded upon application to 


J. W. N. JOHNSTONE, General Passenger Agent, Reid Newfoundland Company, St. John’s, Newfoundland 
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Protect Yourself 


FXER CISE means health, but unless pro- \ Wh Not Settle 
per precautions are taken, you may easily 5 


injure yourself for life. 
Athletes have long recognized this and 
were quick to avail themselves of the perfect 
protection of the MIZ- 
PAH JOCK. 


[_————— 


\ 


In the Edmonton Dis- 
trict? Where hunting 
Spear be is good and you can en- 
Small amount of material be- JOY yourself and make 


| 
tween thighs | a good living at the 
\ 
| 
| 
iN 
| 
\ 


Opening beneath 


Perfect pouch same time 


Welt-bound webbing 
M e { ara Think It Over 
iZp | but not too long—good 


No. 44 eJ ‘@) Cc K things never last forever. 


; Just think a little bit 
assures this and is af ity f f i = j 

ee ae a necemmntd soe com ort while ex and then write another 
Fits perfectly, will ‘not rub or chafe. 


All sporting goods dealers or sent postpaid on receipt of waist 
measure and 75c. (Stamps accepted. 


little bit for free inform- 
ation to 


To be perfectly safe get the jock 
for use when exercising and the sus- 
pensory for wear at other times. 
\ The combination $1.00. 


’ The Walter F. Ware Co. 


peace Commissioner, Edmonton, Alberta 
Philadelphia, Pa. P 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF KOOTENAI BROWN 


Superintendent of Watertown Lakes, National Park 


W. McD. Tait 


HE writer spent a pleasant forenoon 
aL recently with John George Brown, 
Superintendent of Waterton Lakes Park, 
in his neat cottage home by the middle lake in 
the Southwest corner of Alberta. Mr. Brown 
is the oldest of the old timers of the south 
country. It is now nearly 50 years since he, 
as a young man of 25 years, first cast his eyes 
upon the waters beside which he was to make 
his home. Since that day he has been closely 
identified with the pioneer life of the west 
from Winnipeg in Canada and St. Paul in the 
United States, to the Rocky Mountains. 

“T remember” said the stalwart pioneer, 
“packing through the South Kootenai Pass 
in 1865. I had been placer mining in the 
Caribou district of British Columbia for two 
years and came down to Wild Horse Creek 
(now Fort Steele ) where, with four others, I 
staked a claim near the mouth of the creek. 
It was not ‘panning’ very well, so we sold out 
to a company of Chinamen for $100 apiece 
and one horse. We took 25 chips a piece and 
gambled for the horse and I won. i 
disposed of our holdings on the creek the five 
of us packed through this pass (South 
Kootenai) and soon after started for Ed- 
monton, where we heard they were mining 
placer gold on the Saskatchewan River. We 
had no very clear knowledge of where Edmon- 
ton was and there was no one to tell us. I 
thought we were not keeping close enough to 
the mountains, but the opinions of my col- 
leagues prevailed and after a few days we 
found ourselves at Seven Persons Creek (now 
Medicine Hat. ). 

“IT remember my first conflict with the In- 
dians. It was at Seven Persons Creek on the 
trip I have just told you of. We were having 
dinner when we were suddenly surprised by 
flying arrows from a bunch of cottonwoods on 
the Creek bank. We were quickly in action, 
but I was unfortunate enough to have an 
arrow pierce my back close to the kidney. 
It was a miracle I was not killed. I pulled it 
out and went on shooting. Modern rifles had 
not come into use at that time. We were using 
balls and caps in old muzzle loaders. Two 
Indians fell victims to our intermittent fire, 
and the rest fled, taking off one of our horses. 

That was the last I saw of Seven Persons 

Creek till 1885, just twenty years later, when 
as Chief of Scouts in the Rocky Mountain 
\angers, | went with several of the members 
of that ‘organization to the scene of our en- 
counter. We found two Indian skulls and 
extracted five bullets from the old cotton- 
woods on the Creek bank. , 

“I remember leaving the rest of the party 
after the encounter at Seven Persons Creek. 
We had a disagreement which almost resulted 
in a miniature civil war. Three of the men 
struck out for Edmonton; the fourth fellow 
had no horse and was uncertain what to do. I 
pulled out for Fort Garry. I didn’t know 


Having © 


where the Fort was, but I did know that if I 
followed the Saskatchewan River I would 
come to it. 

My arrow wound hurt for a couple of weeks, 
but I never stopped travelling. I had left 
an hour after the fight at Seven Persons 
Creek, and was out about two days when my 
horseless friend overtook me on foot. I was 
travelling slowly, to let my back get better 
quickly. We both halted and I shot a buffalo 
to make a bull boat for the man on foot. A 
bull boat is a frame of willows with a green 
buffalo skin laced to it to form a bowl shaped 
boat. I loaded it with supplies and buffalo 
meat and started the man paddling down the 
river. I rode a horse and stopping at Duck 
Lake I wintered with the half-breeds there. 

One day at Duck Lake I was out hunting 
buffalo when an Indian came out and told me 
‘Mr. Goldtooth’ wanted to see me. I went 
into the camp and found my companion from 
Seven Persons Creek who, by the way, had a 
big gold tooth, and the Indians called him on 
first sight, “Mr. Goldtooth.’ 

In the spring of 1866 we both pulled up at 
Portage la Prairie, in what is now Manitoba. 

“T remember very well my first sight of 
Portage la Prairie and old Fort Garry. The 
former place had three buildings—a windmill, 
a trading store, and a dwelling house belong- 
ing to a halfbreed, John Sutherland. I stayed 
the greater part of the winter of ’67 in Portage 
la Prairie trading with the Chippewa Indians. 

“‘T remember arriving in Fort Garry late in 
the winter of 1867. There were five houses at 
the Fort besides the old store at the junction 
of the Red and Assiniboine Rivers. ‘This was 
run by an old pensioner named Milligan. 
Beauchamp kept a saloon. I put in two 
winters and a summer between Fort Garry 
and Portage la Prairie trading with Indians. 

‘“‘T remember falling in with a fellow at Fort 
Garry who was hiring men to run a pony 
express between St. Paul and Helena. The 
men were nearly all killed by Indians and 150 
horses stolen. After two years I went into the 
service of the government of the United 
States as scout and mail carrier. I was thus 
employed when I met Custer, who with all of 
the Seventh Cavalry, was massacred at the 
junction of the Big Horn and Yellowstone 
rivers in Montana in 1876. Custer pressed 
me to go with him as scout. I could not go 
just then, but I offered to get him a good 
scout. I recommended Charlie Reynolds, 
nephew of Chas. Reynolds the U. S. forest 
ranger who died at Pincher Creek recently, 
and Custer took him on. The massacre oc- 
curred only a few days after, only one Crow 
Indian scout escaping from the enraged Sioux. 
I met this scout, Curly by name, two weeks 
after the massacre and got the story from him. 

“T remember very well the last buffalo I 
ever saw in its wild state, because he rolled 
over me and held me down till Indians rolled 
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‘him off. It was near Fort Walsh. I was 
‘skin hunting’ and sighted a herd of six or 
seven hundred Buffalo bulls all striking south. 
I hid in some long grass and let all go by but a 
nice three year old. I laid him low and 
walked over to his head to skin him. When 
about four feet from him he jumped up and 
made for me. I had a cartridge in my rifle 
and while running turned to fire but hit his 
horn. This, however, turned him over and I 
gained a few yards. I jammed another cart- 
ridge into my magazine and turned to fire 
again, but he was right on me and I felt the 
rifle barrel touch his forehead as I pulled the 
trigger. It did the work, but the big brute 
tumbled head over heels on top of me. The 
Indians were not far off and came to my as- 
sistance, else it would have been all day with 
me. That was the last wild buffalo I ever saw 
on the range. It was the summer of 1877. 
“TI remember the North West Rebellion. 
Of course I did not see active service. I 
was Chief Scout in the Rocky Mountain 
Rangers at that time, and as we were purely 
an Alberta District organization, we were not 
allowed to leave the foothills. There were 
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many conflicting reports coming to us at 
Calgary and MacLeod regarding the advance 
of the Indians upon us, and my chief duty was 
carrying telegrams from Middleton to our 
commanding officer. 

At that time the Crow’s Nest Railway was 
in course of construction and the navies work- 
ing between Medicine Hat and the Mountains 
refused to stay on the job unless they were 
given military protection. One of the duties 
of the Rangers was to ride up and down this 
construction work assuring the foreign labor- 
ers that all was well in military circles. 

“T remember the first photograph ever 
taken in old Fort Garry. The camera was set 
on me by a man named Larson, a Swede, who 
came in from the south. The result was, of 
course, atintype. I have it here. I have had 
some photos made of it of course. That was 
in 1866. 

“T remember’—but the writer could not 


stay longer. John George Brown will allow 
the writer to sit again in his mountain cottage, 
and doubtless his later recollections of life in 
the west will find their way into print. 


THREE DAYS IN THE 
LAURENTIAN MOUNTAINS 


M. W. G. 


walking down to the office, experiencing 

that strange thrilling feeling which the 

fall brings to every hunter and fisherman, and 

which seems to insist upon one’s taking a trip 

into the wilds after fish or game, I chanced to 

meet an old friend, my companion in many a 

leasant trip. Then and there I decided that 

usiness might go hang: I was going fishing, 

if my old friend could be persuaded to ac- 
company me. 

My friend, on hearing my proposition, pro- 
ved to be a most willing victim. Indeed he 
appeared to be quite as anxious for the outing 
as I. Accordingly we decided to make a trip 
to the Laurentian mountains the following 
day. Never did time pass so slowly as the 
intervening time between then and the fol- 
lowing morning. Certain it is that my busi- 
ness suffered for my mind was occupied far 
more with thoughts of the coming outing than 
withfacts and figures. Eventually however 
the day came to an end and the next morning 
we were up with the sun. After a hurried 
gathering together of tackle that had been 
loaned and some which had to be bought, we 
finally got aboard our train. On reaching 
Montreal we had to change from the Windsor 
Street station to the Place Viger. Hailing a 
cab we drove to the latter station jvst in time 
to get the afternoon train north. 

Shortly after dark we reached the small 
town we had decided on. As there were no 


QO: morning in early September as I was 


street lights and as the hotel was some dis- 
tance from the station it must be confessed our 
enthusiasm had to a certain extent evaporated 
by the time we reached our headquarters. 
However a good supper, a smoke and a good 
sleep freshened us up so that the following 
morning we were as anxious as ever to be up 
and out. Greatly to our disappointment the 
day proved to be one of those cold, cloudy 
days which are more suggestive of November 
than of the earlier autumn months. After 
breakfast we derided to take our rifles, which 
we had brought along with the hope that we 
might chance on a deer, and explore the 
country round about. 

Ascending the hill at the rear of the hotel, 
we paused to view the surroundings. At our 
feet lay a beautiful little lake, on its banks 
the few houses that make up the village. On 
every side rose hills, one behind the other in 
countless succession, their sides scarred with 
many a fire, the bare trunks of giant trees 
stripped of limbs and bark giving mute evi- 
dence of the destruction wrought by the care- 
less hand of man and standing like monu- 
ments of a departed glory. Away to the north 
the grim shape of Mt. Tremblay loomed dark 
and forbidding beneath the leaden sky. In 
truth it was as wild and desolate a scene as one 
would care to see, yet one bound to appeal 
strongly to the sportsman because of its very 
wildness and remoteness. Travel in this 
country is very difficult and will remain so for 
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many years, so the sportsman who does not 
mind putting up with some inconvenience and 
is not afraid to work for his sport, which to my 
mind is half the game, will find a trip to this 
country amply repays him for his time and 
trouble. 

After wandering over the hills all day with 
no success, except for a few partridges, we re- 
turned to the hotel tired but happy and all the 
better for the day’s trip in the fresh mountain 
air. 

In the evening we had ovr first talk with the 
proprietor of the little hotel, he having been 
away when we arrived the night before. We 
were disappointed to learn from him that the 
fishing had not been very good for some time 
owing to high water, but while we were talking 
an old Indian who lived some distance ovt 1n 
the bush came in and learning from our con- 
versation that we were looking for fishing 
sround told us that there was a small lake 
some five miles out where the fish were biting 
well and that we could drive to within about 
half a mile of the place. When the hotel- 
keeper offered us the use of his team with a 
driver who knew the way we decided to go out 
and try our luck. 

The next morning as it had cleared up and 
the sun was shining brightly, we set out and 
were treated to five miles of the roughest road 
it has ever been my misfortune to ride over. 
Arriving at the lake, which in reality proved 
to be little more than a pond, and did not look 
at all promising, we thought we had been 
hoaxed, but would not turn back after having 
come so far, so looked about us and found the 
boat, or rather punt, which the Indian had 
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told us was there. Having baled it out we 
poled it out to the centre of the little lakelet 
and rigged up our rods. The surface of the 
water except for a patch about twenty-five 
yards across the centre was nearly covered 
with lily pads. There did not seem to be any 
outlet to the pond which was about one hun- 
dred yards across, but as there was a much 
larger body of water about a quarter of a mile 
away, there was probably some connection 
between the two hidden by the weeds and 
bushes. On the whole it did not look like a 
very promising place for trout, at least not to 
me. Imagine my surprise therefore when no 
sooner had my flies touched the water than I 
had a strike and the fun was on. For the next 
couple of hours we were kept very busy and 
for once in my life I got all the fishing I want- 
ed. The trout were not large but were all 
about the same length, about nine or ten 
inches. When we returned to the hotel that 
evening we had one hundred and three of the 
speckled beauties in our creels. 

The next day we took the morning train to 
the next station where there was a small 
settlement and nearby a lake which had been 
recommended to me as being good fishing 
water. Either I had been wrongly informed 
or something was wrong—perhaps it was high 
water—in any event we did not have much 
luck and when it began to rain during the 
course of the afternoon, and turned cold, we 
decided to return home. Picking up our 
duffle we caught the evening train for 
Montreal, and brought to an end one of the 
picasuntest short fishing trips I had ever 
taken. 


GAME IN THE PEACE RIVER COUNTRY 
| UNLIMITED 


_ Martin J. Ravey of Vancouver, B. C. writ- 
ing of the Peace River country after spending 
some two months in that district during the 
summer just past says: 

“One thing which should be advantageous 
and conducive to rapid settlement is the un- 
limited supply of game and wild fruits which 
can be taken with the greatest ease. Through- 
out the timbered portions of the whole coun- 
try moose, deer, bear and antelope roam the 
woods and are so numerous and almost tame 
in certain places that it will not tax the marks- 
manship of anyone who has learned to handle 


a rifle to provide all the meat required for the 
table, while the country has almost become 
over-run with rabbit of a very delicious 


flavor. The streams abound in wild duck and 
geese of different varieties and at frequent in- 
tervals we ran into covers of grouse and 
prairie chicken. 

“Fishing is another form of supply for the 
necessities of life. Whitefish, pike and 


pickerel of the finest quality, averaging five 
pounds in weight can be secured in almost any 
quantity by using a net in the lakes while 
salmon trout, speckled trout, greyling and 
numerous other varieties of game fish can 
easily be taken in any of the streams by the 
use of either fly or bait. } 
“Another very valuable asset is the re- 
markable quantity of furbearing animals, 
increasing instead of decreasing as one would 
imagine, for many settlers and the native 
Indians have relied upon these as a means of 
livelihood for many years past. The ap- 
preciable increase is no doubt due toGovern- 
ment regulations which provide for a close 
season. Black, silver grey and red foxes 
roamed the woods. In the Pouce Coupe dis- 
trict a fox farm has already been established, 
Minks, marten, otter and beaver are also 


plentiful.” 
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ALPINE CLUB NOTES 


The Alpine Club House at Banff has been 
closed and the office transferred to its winter 
quarters at Sidney, Vancouver Island. The 
declaration of war sent people home from their 
holidays earlier than usual and the attendance 
at the Club House wus not up to the standard. 
This is an experience shared by all the moun- 
tain hotels. 


Among Club members who have already 
gone to the front are Major C. H. Mitchell of 
Toronto, Stanley L. Jones and Mrs. Jones of 
Calgary, Mr. G. R. Street of Calgary, Dr. F. 
C. Bell of Winnipeg, Dr. Alex. Gordon of 
Ottawa, and Lieutenant E. O. Wheeler, R. E. 
who has gone from India with King George’s 
Sappers and Miners. W. W. Foster, M.P.P. 
of Victoria goes with the second contingent. 
Other members have gone who nave not in- 
formed the Secretary. 


The promotion of Major Charles Mitchell 
to the rank of lieutenant-colonel,—one of the 
highest appointments given to a militia officer 
in Canada, which took place some time ago, 
and his appointment of general staff officer on 
the headquarters’ staff of the first contingent, 
was received in military circles with great 
satisfaction, and will be of interest to those 
Alpine Club members who have had the 
pleasure of meeting “Major Mitchell’® and 
Mrs. Mitchell from year to year at the sum- 
mer camps of the Club. Major Mitchell was 
formerly Intelligence Officer on the Head- 
quarters’ staff of the 2nd Division at Toronto, 
and one of the first to volunteer having offered 
himself for active service at home or abroad, as 
might be required, a week before war was de- 
clared. Resigning his position he proceeded to 
Valcartier with the Corps of Guides. 

_ Some years ago he spent six months in 
Europe, mainly in Germany, France, Belgium 
and Holland, and his knowledge of these 
countries* andf the’ languages make him par- 


ticularly qualified for the position to which he 
has just been appointed. 


The Report of the New Zealand Department 
of Tourist and Health Resorts has just been 
received. This issue is of especial interest to 
Canadians, as it contains a succinct account of 
the principal climbs made last season in the 
New Zealand Alps by Mr. H. O. Frind of Van- 
couver, an enthusiastic member of the 
Canadian Club. Many of the ascents were 
original climbs and will, of course become 
historic. The report is illustrated with many 
reproductions of Mr. Frind’s superb photo- 


graphs. 


Several first ascents were made during the 
past season in the southern Selkirks by 
Messrs. Holway and Butters, and also by Mr. 
J. R. Young of the Scottish Mountaineering 
Club. While travelling in this range entails 
packing everything on one’s back, the climb- 
ing is very fine, and mountaineers come year 
after year. 


Miss M. L. Jobe of New York and Miss 
Springate of Winnipeg under the guidance of 
Donald Phillips made a most interesting trip 
in the country to the north of Mt. Robson, 
climbing one or two unnamed and virgin 
mountains. This journey was somewhat 
strenuous, but a complete Joy. 


The English Alpine Club have decided to 
dispense with their usual annual dinner this 
year in view of existing conditions in England. 
A subscription among members of the Club has 
been taken up for the Belgian Relief Fund. 
King Albert of Belgium is an honorary member 
of the English Club. 


Since the above list of members who have 
gone to the front was received and put in type 
the following'additional names have been sent 


War or no war we are prepared 
to pay Highest Market Prices for 
your Raw Fur as we are manu- 
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by the secretary, Mr. S. H. Mitchell: Mal- 
colm Bright, E. W. Bickle, Capt. F. W. 
Longstaff, Dr. T. G. Longstaff, the dis- 
tinguished mountaineer and traveller, W. M. 
Pearce, Dr. J. A. Gunn. 
L. S. Amery, M. P. (Imperial House ) has 
gone as interpreter. Mr. Amery is a dis- 
tinguished politician and member of the 
English Alpine Club and was one of those to 
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attend the 1909 O’Hara Camp of the Cana- 
dian club, when he was so appreciative of the 
good work the Alpine Club was doing that he 
joined the Club as a life member. Mr. Amery 


is the author of the ‘““Times” History of the 
South-African War. He composed the follow- 
ing song, an adaptation of Harrow School 
Song. 


ALPINE CLUB CAMP SONG 
L. S. AMERY 


Forty years on when afar and asunder, 
Parted are those who are singing to-day, 


When you look back, and, forgetfully 
wonder 
What you were like in your work and 
your play; 


Then, it may be, there will often come o’er 


you 
Glimpses of days when your pulses beat 
strong, 
Dreams of the mountains shall float them 
before you, 
Echoes of notes from our camp-fire song. 


Chorus: 
Follow up! Follow up! 
Follow up! 
Hear it ringing again and again; 
*Tis the call of the heights to the plain, 
Follow up! Follow up! 


Follow up! 


Oh the great days in the distance enchanted, 
Days of fresh air in the snow and the sun; 


How we rejoiced as we toiled and we panted — 


__ Hardly believable forty years on. 
Phen, you will say, not a ferverish minute 
Strained the weak heart or the wavering 


nee; 
Was the day hard? We were bound to be in 
it, 


And neither the last nor the faintest were 
we. 
Follow up! 


Forty years on, growing older and older, 
Shorter in wind as in memory long, 

Feeble of foot and rheumatic of shoulder, 
What will it help you that once you were 

strong? 

God give us summits to stir our endeavor, 
Peaks to be conquered in earnest or fun, 

Grant we mount eagerly, fearlessly ever, 
Twenty and thirty and forty years on. 

Follow up! 


Now the great peaks watching silently o’er 
us, 


Sentinel guards of our camp and our land, 
Bid you remember the morrow before us, 


Bid us take thought for the task we’ve in 
hand; 


So from the camp-fire we must be going; 
Wish every comrade a pleasant good- 


night; 
Soon on the summits the dawn will be 
glowing! 
We must be there to salute her aright. 
Follow up! 


THE ALBATROSS, A RARE BIRD 


An albatross, was part of the cargo of the 
British four-masted bark Annie, Captain 
Wold, which recently arrived at New York 
port with a load of Mahogany, after a voyage 
of 24 days from Salina Cruz, Cuba. : 

This was the first specimen seen here in 
many years of this species of magnificent 
birds, once so common in the extreme southern 
latitudes and now seen so rarely. 

The albatross brought into port by the 
Annie was stuffed and mounted by the crew 
after it had dropped exhausted on the deck. 
It weighed 14 pounds and was more than four 
feet in length from the top of his back to the tip 
of his tail. The wings had a spread of 16 feet. 

How the great bird happened to stray so far 
north as Cuba, where he was sighted soon 
after the Annie squared away from Salina 
Cruz, was a mystery to the officers of the 
barque. 

Circling far above the Annie, the albatross 
appeared to be in distress when first sighted 
by the crew of the barque. The men were 
greatly impressed by the speed with which the 


expansive stretch of wings. 


giant bird swooped through the air and by his 
The albatross 
followed the Annie for 16 days. He dropped 
exhausted into the sea on several occasions. 
His wings were seen to crumple up one day and 
the bird toppled down onto the deck. 

The sailors made a dash to capture the bird, 
but hastily sought a place of safety when he 
wobbled feebly to his feet and made a vicious 
lunge for the nearest man. The crew was 
aware of the ability of an albatross to snap off 
a man’s arm with its powerful beak, which is 
as sharp as the edge of a razor, and did not care 
to take any chances with their prize, however 
weak he appeared to be. 

After lunging at several of the sailors the 
bird dropped back on the deck and died with- 
in a few minutes. The sailors wanted to cut 
up the wings and utilize the long bones which 
they contain for pipe stems, as was formerly 
done by sailors when the birds were more 
plentiful, but the officers intervened and 
caused the bird to be mounted. It will be 
presented to one of the local museums. 
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LET CLARK’S CATER 


for your summer camp and enjoy the cuisine of the best chefs. 


SOUPS—Chateau Brand Concentrated in all var- 
ieties deliciously flavoured. 


ENTREES—de luxe, Irish Stew, Stewed Kidney, 
Beefsteak and Onions, Cooked Tripe, Corned Beef, 
Hash, etc., and Clark’s Celebrated Pork and 
Beans. 


COLD LUNCH—Corned and Roast Beef, Lunch 
Ham, Lunch and Ox Tongues in tins or glass, Jellied 
Hocks, English Brawn, Boneless Chicken,. Pig's Feet, 
Potted and Devilled Meats, etc. 


MINCEMEAT PLUM PLUDDING 


Clark’s Tomato Ketchup. No finer or more 
appetizing ketchup on the market Absolutely pure. 


W. CLARK, LIMITED - MONTREAL 
— 


The Edge~Grained 


Northland Ski 


Is a Winner 


‘SKIS 
ERE’S the way to get coon, fox, 


mink and skunk: Pour 3-in-One @S = : = 
on your traps when setting them. [fF | BIND- 
Experience proves that the delicate | | 
odor of 


3-in-One oil 
draws fur bearing animals better than 
bait. Keeps traps in splendid condi- 
tion, too. Prevents rust—makes them 
lively, strong, sure. Fine to keep them rust-§ 
proof through the summer. Oils guns just right. 
Prevents leading and pitting. 


3-in-One is sold in sporting goods stores, hardware, drug 
= general stores. 1 oz. bottle, 10c: 3 oz. , 20c; 8 oz. 


(Y% pt.) 50c. Also non-leak Handy Oil Cans, just right for 
carrying, 3% oz., 25c. If you do not find these cans at 
your dealer’s, we will send one, by parcel post, full of 
= in-One for 30c. 


REE—Write for a free sample and Dictionary of uses. 


Three-in-One Oil Co., 


55 New St., New York 


AR wig aly? sk 


ae Ne 


and everything else pertaining to Ski Sport, all articles of Skiing | 
equipment are guaranteed to be r fight it they 
bear the NORTHLAND trade mark 


Send for free booklet about Skis sind Skiing. 


| NORTHLAND SKi MFG.CO. 


MIDWAY, ST. PAUL, MINN. 


————— 


THE NORTHERN CREEK 


JACK LIVINGSTON 


creek, asmall stream tucked away in the 
wilds of Northern Ontario, in which 
there are many such from a mile to ten miles 
in length. Macobe creek is the home of the 
speckled trout, beaver and muskrat, and the 
favorite playground of the moose. To the 
novice it appears as a deserted flow of lifeless 
water; to the experienced eve it furnishes a 
Mecca for him who wields rod, gun or camera. 
The creek, a jumble of small, cool and 
limpid pools, scintillates also with rapids and 
falls. Its rush-lined shores sentinelled on 
either side by spruce and pine and reflecting 
a wall of virgin green were at the time of which 
I speak, undergoing the busiest period of the 
day. Here in the small back-water, muddy, 
its bank fringed with matted rushes, is the 
muskrat’s tiny home. Small and well beaten 
down mud paths meander scroll-like among 
the weeds, sometimes terminating at a round 
black hole under the bank or again branching 
aimlessly off, but always in touch with the 
water’s edge. 


The rat is sitting close by, its dark brown fur 
making it invisible, except where the ashy 
grey of the belly shows up. A slight twisting 
of the nose is the only sign of life he manifests. 
A tiny object comes floating down the creek. 
Sliding into the water he swings out, and takes 
it in his strong yellow teeth—a piece of water- 
lily root. The path is soon regained, then 
nibbling with a dainty touch the rat begins 
his evening meal, never failing however to 
withdraw into a bank whenever an unfamiliar 
sound floats down the creek. 


Close by in the shade of a bank a cat-like 

form is seen making its way silently. It 
slinks along like a phantom, its eye ever on the 
water. Occasionally it disappears in the 
shadows and sometimes it sniffs the air with 
upturned head. Now it has dropped flat on 
the water’s edge and is watching the stream 
intently. Suddenly the water is broken close 
by and ared and mottled body appears for an in- 
stant above the water. Like lightning the 
mink springs and hits the water at the same 
time as does the trout. In a minute the round 
dark head emerges and the bank is regained, 
but there is no trout in his jaws. Once more 
the patrol is resumed and with better success 
for in making a bound among some rocks 
something green and struggling is clutched. 
Retreating among the rushes he proceeds to 
enjoy his supper, which is a large frog. 
_ Farther on is a round deep pond. There 
is a strong ripple at the top, and at the bottom 
a dam well built of sticks, mud and small logs 
holds the water back. The top is pounded 
down hard—the work of broad tails. 


dee little article is dedicated to Macobe 


Sitting on the shore propped up by his 


' paddle-like tail a large and solemn appearing 


beaver is chewing away with a rasping sound 
at a birch limb, but with eye and ear always 
ready for the unexpected. 

On the other side, close to the dam, its 
domicile shows up. A dome-like mound, it is, 
three or four feet above the surface of the 
water, built of sticks and mud, but with no 
entrance that is visible to the human eye. — 

Higher up a muddy pond comes into view, 
lined with rushes. Here and there water- 
lilies, white and gold cups on their green back- 
ground, break the placid surface of the creek. 
All around are moose signs. They must 
wallow here for over there are floating water- 
lilies minus their roots; broken rushes are 
everywhere; and yonder is the well defined 
trail leading off into the silent bush beyond. 

Without a sound a broad protruding muzzle 
parts the low spruce across the trail and a cow 
moose walks quietly into view. Standing like 
a statue for a minute the pond is scanned with 
small beady eyes, then the nostrils are raised 
and the story that the evening breezes bring 
is deciphered. Apparently satisfied that 
everything is as it should be, she plunges into 
the creek with a grunt. For a while the water 
is contentment enough. Immersing all but 
her head she gives herself up to the cooling 
influences, continually taking the air and 
twisting a pair of long ears which seem to be 
set in with ball bearings, so wonderful are the 
contortions which they go through. Moving 
over to a water-lily there is a splash and she 
disappears under the water. In a minute she 
is up with aswirlandsplash. Onceagain the 
view is taken in, with a watchful eye, then 
taking the bulb-like root of the lily which has 
just floated up, a noisy munching is begun 
which is only interrupted by the wiggling of 
the ears. : 

In the depths of this quiet pool a lithe and 
long finned trout can be seen, darting here and 
there in pursuit of some over cautious minnow 
that has started out to explore the unknown 
depths close by its shallow home. Then again 
a fly with yellow wings comes sailing over the 
surface. With a rush the trout appears in the 
air for an instant, reflecting a dazzling display 
of gorgeous colors from its mottled body, then 
with a twist of its strong, straight tai —_ ades 
into the depths again, carrying with it the 
captured fly. 

The shadows lengthen, the bars~ of gold 
glimpsed though the spruce and pine diminish. 
The creek becomes infused with silence and 
naught can be heard except when a belated 
wood duck shoots by like a ghostly shadow or 
the eerie cry of some lonely loon floats down 
the still air from some distant lake. 
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ARTISTIC TAXIDERMY 


IN 


ALL ITS BRANCHES 


The most up-to-date Taxidermist 
Establishment in Canada. 


A World-wide reputation—Taxider- 
mist to royalty—Emperor of Ger- 
many, Czar of Russia, Etc. 


All Mounts turned 
out of our studio 
are moth-proofed. 


We Keep Taxider- 
mist Supplies 


We Tan Skins 


Rug 
Work a Specialty 


Mounted by the House of Learo 


SPORTSMEN—Our 12x9, 5-page pamphlet 
containing 25 half-tones of Animals, Birds, Fisk, 
etc., also pointers how to keep them till they reach 
the taxidermist, will be mailed to any address on 
receipt of a 2-cent stamp, along .with our catalog 
on Taxidermist Supplies. 


Mounted by the 
House of Learo 


We issue Game Licences for moose, deer, caribou, etc. 
Residents, non-residents, members of clubs, etc. 


W. A. LEARO JOHN ALLAN 


W. A. LEARO 


181 BLEURY STREET MONTREAL 
Long Distance Phones: Main 2406, St. Louis 8516 


Steel ee Rods 
GROUP OF GIFT RODS 


You want 4 or 5 new rods added to your fishing kit 


this Christmas. We list five rods which are favor 

ites. Put down the numbers of the rods you want 
No. 25. New adjustable telescopic bait casting rod. 
Guides are detachable and interchi angeable. $4.50 to $5 40 
No. 29. Light 54-0z. fly rod, &3 ft. long. 
tip, handle with Iccking reel band. 
No. 33. Light bait casting rod, extremely classy. 
casting guides and agate offset tip Double grip handl 


$6.50. 


—_ 


; detachable finger hook. 4to65 ft. $12.00. 
No, 23. Dress suit case or bag rod. 7 ft. 8-in., joints 17} in. 
long. Very handy. $7 00 to $8.00 according to handle. 
No, 11. Old reliable national choice for trolling, bait and 
still fishing 8$ ft. 100unces. Jointss2inches. $4.50 to $6.25, 


Send For Catalogue Free 
If your dealer cannot supply you immediately 
we will at the above prices 
New 1915 ‘‘BRISTOL"’ calendar. full color repro 
duction Philip R. Goodwin oil painting. Suitable 
for home, den or camp. Sent prepaid, only on 
receipt of lic. Ready Nov. 15. 
THE HORTON MFG. 


32 Horton Street 


co. 


note how 


iate atbention. 


select a Lyman Sight for every purpose andevery gun, but also 
its many articles by well known sportsmen will prove of great 


value in 
and target shooting. 


your hunting 


Hunters and sportsmen 
in all parts of this coun- 
try are finding this cata- 
log invaluable. 
your copy today. 
The Lyman Gun 
Sight 
Corporation 
Dept. ©, Middle- 


Send for 


Pe | Remington 


field, Conn.,U.S.A. 


ep ft. 
Snake guides, |-ring 


3} agate 


Bristol, Conn. 


If your rifle is not 
equipped with a 


LYMAN 
SIGHT 


get one today and 
it im- 
proves marks- 
manship fully 50 


If your dealer does 
not carry the specific 
Lyman Sight you 
want he will be glad 
to order one for you 
or your order direct 
to us will receive immed 


A postcard will bring you 
the new, interesting and 
instructive Lyman catalog. Not only will it show you how to 


Model 14 
Pump Gun 
No. 1 (R 14) 
$3.00 


Sel leith Eh Te 


TOURNAMENT DATES 
Dec. 1 and 2.—Essex Shoot. Frank Stotts, Secretary, 
Essex, Ont. 


THE HISTORY OF TRAP-SHOOTING. 
Now Popular Srort Runs Back to Eighteenth 
Century Origin. 

Pigeon-shooting, the forerunner_ of modern trap- 
shooting, was a popular sport in England during the 
tast century. It was mentioned in the Sporting Mazga- 
zine, London, as early as 1793, and referred to as having 
already an established reputation. The “OlduHataa 
famous public house at Ealing, was for many years a 
favorite rendezvous of pigeop-shooters, but later the 
Red House at Battersea took precedence because it 
was more easily accessible to Londoners. ‘“To those 
who feel anxious on the subject of pigeon-shooting,”’ 
the Sportsmen’s Cyclopedia <Londe= 1848) recommends 
a visit to the Red House, ““where the business is pursued 
in the first style of excellence.” Lords and captains lent 
an air of fashion to the activities of the place, and on 
the establishment of the Hurlingham Club at Fulham 
the amusement was raised higher than before in general 
favor. It has now been superseded by trapshooting, the 
name of which is of American origin; and inanimate 
targets, the product of American inventiveness, have 
accordingly been substituted for live birds. 

Of course, in all this history. there have been in- 
teresting stages. The traps in use at the “Old Hat” 
were shallow boxes, each aout one foot long and eight 
or ten inches wide, sunk in the ground level‘with the 
surface. A sliding lid was operated by pulling a string, 
thus liberating the bird. Among the famous pigeon- 
shooters of that day was Mr. Richard Toomer, to whom 
Mr. Johnson referred in his Cyclopedia: “The exploits 
which R. Toomer performed in shooting, with such ap- 
parent ease, soon convinced the persons who saw them, 
that they were done methodically; and this was com- 
pletely ascertained, by his frequently suffering himself 
to be blinded with a double handkerchief over his eyes, 
after having taken his aim, and then to fire and hit a 
small object.’ 

In 1831 pigeon-shooting was mentioned in the records 
of the Sportsmen’s Club, Cincinnati, and in the forties 
and a few decades thereafter it flourished in New York 
and its vicinity. The invention and adoption of 
inanimate targets followed, though the older pastime 
was not at once abandoned. A Boston man, Charles 
Portlock, originated the use of glass balls for targets 
about 1886. A Philadelphian, a few years later, in- 
vented a target consisting of a pasteboard disc a few 
inches in diameter, with the centre cut out to admit a 
small rubber balloop. Punctured balloon, “dead 
bird.’ “Clay discs were the next innovation, but be- 
cause they were of unequal hardness and because the 
traps were mechanically deficient, the sport of trap- 
shooting came near giving up the ghost. ‘Targets are 
now made of river silt and tar and bear the name of 
“clay pigeons.” 

ILast year more than sixty-five million “clay pigeons” 
srecrn ec to the marksmanship of American trap- 
shooters. 


With the Nationals 


At the National Gun Club shoot on Saturday, Novem- 
ber 7th, J. Lawson carried off the shield with 14 out of 25. 
Another event was a match between H. Wase and 
Jockey P. Goldstein at 25 birds each, which resulted 
in 21 for Goldstein and 17 for Wase. Some other scores 
were:—J. Lawson, 27 out of 40; C. B. Harrison, 31 out 
of 50; Dr. Jordan, 32 out of 42. Any person interested 
in shooting may partake of the hospitality of this club 


any Saturday afternoon. 
come. 
grounds 


Ladies will be made wel- 
Ammunition and guns are always on the 
There will be members on hand to give in- 


aa 


WAAR AT 


Mi 


struction on how to handle a gun. Further information 
may be obtained from the Secretary by telephone or 
mail. J. Thomson, 22 Palmerston avenue; College 5517 


Thanksgiving Day host South Yarmouth Gun 


ub. 

The final shoot this year of the South Yarmouth Gun 
Club was held at Wm. Binns’ on Thanksgiving Day 
and was a thorough success in every way. The weather 
was ideal for trap-shooting, and the sport was much 
enjoyed by the spectators as well as those taking part. 
Unfortunately a number of trees obstructed the view 
of the targets thrown to the left, or undoubtedly the 
scores would have averaged much petter. At twenty- 
five blue rocks (unknown angles) the scores were as 
follows: D. Dufton, 16; M. Vanhorne, 11; S. Shipley, 
18: L. Parker, 15; S. Fortner, 16; A. Johnson, 13; W. 
Binns, 15: R. Guest, 12; C. Bennet, 5; L. Black, 9; 
R. Millman, 17; M. Parker, 16; F. Thompson, 16. 

The club pin was therefore won by S. Shipley, he 
having won it three times in succession this year. He 
has earned it, too, by his steady, consistent shooting 
under all conditions. 

In the live pigeon event there was also plenty of fun 
and practice, the birds all being mature and good strong 
fliers. Following are the scores, at ten birds: FP. 
Thompson, 8; S. Shipley, 4; M. Parker, 4; W. Binns, 
6: R. Guest, 7; C. Bennet, 7; L. Black, 6; 5S. Fortner, 6; 
L. Parker, 7. 

The Club’s Secretary, Mr. Frank E. Thompson, 
acknowledges the Club’s gratitude to Messrs. Binns 
and Guest for their unselfish and untiring efforts to 
ensure the boys a good time, not only on Thanksgiving 
afternoon but at the number of practice shoots which 
they have conducted during the past seasons. 


Mr. Thompson in sending this account ofthe South 
Yarmouth Gun Club suggests that clubs try “repeater 
practice’ once in a while. This consists of three or four 
targets being thrown, as fast as the trap can throw 
them out, at only one call of “pull” from the shooter. 
Those not accustomed to repeating shotguns are al- 
lowed one extra shot in every five targets shot at, to 
equalize conditions. ‘‘We have tried this system,” 
says Mr. Thompson, ‘‘a few times in our. club and it 
works finely, creating lots of fun and giving splendid 
practice in the manipulation of punip guns. Itis indeed 
surprising how well some men can andle the repeater 
for the first time they have ever tried one, men who 
thought it would take them a long time to get used to 
the pump gun.” 


Printed invitations addressed to guests of the hotel 
Du Pont in Wilmington, Del., are sent out each week by 
the Du Pont de Nemours Powder Co. of that city. 
Through these invitations the guests are made welcome 
to any of the afternoon shoots of the Du Pont Trap- 
shooting Club. Weekly shoots for men are held on 
Thursdays and Saturdays beginning at 1.30 o’clock, 
and for women at 3 o'clock on Wednesday. The club 
furnishes several guns which are available for the use of 
visitors and for which there is no charge. Shells and 
targets can be had ata reasonable price. 


We are in receipt of a trio of booklets published b 
the E. I. DuPont de Nemours Powder Co. of Wil- 
mington, Del. which cover pretty thoroughly the sub- 
ject of trap-shooting. The names of these booklets are 
The Sport Alluring, Trap Shooting Club Handbook and 
Diana of the Traps, and an individual stooter or pros- 
pective shooter or any club who wish to organize for 
trapshooting would do well to communicate with this 
Company and ask for a copy of one or_ all of, these 
publications, mentioning having seen this notice in 
Rod and Gun in Canada Magazine. 


a 
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ominion 


For every kind 


of Canadian game 


There’s a Dominion Shot Shell or 
Cartridge suited for hunting all kinds 
of Canadian game. Careful selection of 
materials, accurate loading, rigid inspection and 
thorough testing, are reasons why the best shoot- 
ing results are obtained from the use of Dom- 
inion Ammunition. @ Make sure that your next hunt- 


ing trip is successful. See that your dealer 
supplies you with Dominion Ammunition. 


The Dominion Cartridge Co., Limited 


ip a 
yo SPiN 823 Transportation Building, Montreal 


Send 10 cents (stamps or coin) for 16 beauti- 
ulcolore 
pictures of 
Canadian 


WZ ,, y 
iz 


A Query re Ducks 
Editor, ROD AND GUN:— 

Can you give a name to these two ducks? 
Following is a description of same. (1) 
greatly resembles the American scoter with 
the exception of the bill which is the same as 
an ordinary duck. Dark mottled breast; 
head stubby (dark brown ) with light patches 
close to bill; very dark brown back feathers 
and wings; underside of wings being quite a 
light gray; feet greenish slate. (2) This duck 
has nearly all the markings of No. 1 but has a 
white breast instead of mottled; head darker 
than No. 1 but has similar light patches to- 
wards bill and light grey color under head 
close to neck. 

Yours truly, 
Glenbow, Alta. C. Edwards. 

From the descriptions given the ducks you 
mention -are likely the American and Barrow 
Goldeneye, or perhaps one of them is the 
Ruddy duck. There are but three out of the 
41 species of duck in North America with 
white cheek patches near the bill. Fall plum- 
age is often most misleading but the white 
cheek patches never.— 


Wishes Information on Bait Casting 
Editor, ROD AND GUN:— 

I have before me the October number of 
Rod and Gun which I bought at a news-stand 
in order lo read the article on Spoon Hooks by 
Robert Page Lincoln. : 

Recently I have become interested in the 
subject of Bait Casting and shall be glad if 
you can direct me to a book of instruction or 
comment by which I may learn what is the 
manner of casting and manipulation of the 
line adopted by experts. I have done a lot of 
fly fishing for trout in Nova Scotia and New- 
foundland and some for salmon and although 
at present time in Toronto, am now living in 


Mexico where I occasionally have an oppor-’ 


tunity for Bait Casting in sea waters—surf, 
wharf or otherwise, and I want to understand 
the best way, etc. I shall therefore appreciate 
11 very much if you will direct me to a book or 
books on this subject. 
a Yours truly, 
Toronto. EF. W. G. 
The subject of Bait casting as followed in 
sea fishing 1s a big one, quite as big if not more 
so, than bait casting for common fresh water 
fishes, and by far more intricate. Many a 
chapter could be exhausted before one could 
get a grounding in sea fishing. The best 
thing we can suggest is that you procure a 
book by an acknowledged expert and study 


it until you have his information at your 
finger tips. . It is pretty generally conceded 
that Charles Frederick Holder knows more 
about sea fishing than any other man living 
and you would do well to look up his ““The Big 
Game Fishes of the United States” which is a 
classic of its kind and deals with just the 
fisnes that abound in the sea waters around 
Mexico and along the Californian Coast, par- 
ticularly the yellow-tail, albacore, tuna, and a 
hundred others, famous denizens of the deep. 
This book, the price of which is $2.15 and the 
Book of Fish and Fishing by Louis Rhead, the 
price of which is $1.65, we can procure for you 
if you wish. Mr. Rhead is a well known artist 
and writer on matters piscatorial.— 


Regarding the Establishment of a Game 
Farm. 
Editor, ROD AND GUN:— 
Will you please recommend to me some pub- 
lications that will give information relative 
to the establishment of a trout and salmon 


hatchery and the establishment of a game . 


farm. 
Yours truly, 


Creston, B. C. Arthur Okell. 


We recommend the following: “Making a - 


Fishery” by Frederick M. Harford, which is 
English, and “Modern Fish Culture” by 
Mathers. The latter being American and 
covering the whole field is a most useful work 
on the subject. The Reports of the various 
states where hatcheries are maintained also 
contain much information on this subject. 


What About This Cance Trip? 
Editor, ROD AND GUN :— 

In the October number of Rod and Gun 
there was an article published by Mr. Vincent 
Cross referring to Lake Utopia. ‘This last 
summer I spent a week camping with six 
friends on that beautiful lake, and I heartily 
agree with Mr. Cross in his praise of the lake 
and Charlotte County. We all felt we had 
had there the most enjoyable weeks of our 
ives. 

Next year I hope to go with a friend to 
Cobalt, Ont. for the summer and we are con- 
sidering returning by canoe as far as possible. 
I shall be obliged if some reader of your 
magazine who has travelled this way will ad- 
vise me as to whether the following route 
would be feasible or not, and not too danger- 
ous. From Lake Temiscaming. down the 
Ottawa River to the St. Lawrence River at 
Montreal. From here we would take the 
train to as near Lake Champlain as possible, 
then go down Lake Champlain by canoe to its 


. den 
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Double Barrel Hammer Gun is quadruple locked. Fully guaranteed 
for Smokeless Powders. It is made in 12 and 16 gauge and will be 
delivered free to any Post Office in Canada, if customers mention 
“Rod and Gun.” Price $17.50. Illustrated Catalogue mailed free. 


a => =a 
eA EOE W Ee rre 
\NCORPOREE 
911 ST. LAWRENCE BLVD., MONTREAL 


‘| Gun shown above is a No. 4, 20 gauge with 26-inch barrels—the ideal gentleman’s gun for field shooting. 

“| You can throw it into a suit case along with your shooting togs and leave your gun case at home. 

* We furnish the 20 gauge in all grades hammerless, weighing from 54 to 534 pounds and selling from $1° up. 

"| The decreased weight of the 20 gauge allows you to travel farther, finish fresher,get into action quicker, 
kill your game nearer to you and come home feeling as frisky as a kitten. 

| The speed of our lock was scientifically timed at the University of Cornell and it was found that it took 
only 1/625 of a second for hammer to fall. 

"| At the time hammer struck it was traveling at the rate of 233 inches per second. 


§] We figure this greased lightning speed will increase your score at trap or kills in field at least 5 per cent. 
{ Beautiful catalog FREE; 18 grades guns, $17.75 net to $400 list. 


ITHACA GUN COMPANY, Box 13, ITHACA, N.Y. 
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lower end; from there to the nearest point on 
the Hudson River by train, thence down the 
Hudson River (by canoe ) to New York City. 
What would be the length of such a journey 
and the time required to make it, to estimate 
roughly? Can any experienced canoeist 
reader suggest a better route? 


Yours truly, 
Darby, Pa. Stuart D. Kerr. 


The approximate length of the Canadian 
part of the trip outlined, would be 354 miles. 
Particulars of same require too much space 
for publication and have therefore been sent 
you by mail. Any other reader wishing par- 
ticulars of the same trip may have same by 
applying to Rod and Gun. 


A Record Lake Trout 
Editor, ROD AND GUN :— 
Enclosed you will find money order cover- 
ing my renewal subscription to Rod and Gun. 

I enjoy this monthly very much for its in- 
teresting reading, good illustrations and in- 
structive articles. 

I am sending you a picture of a lake trout 
caught by me with the assistance of my boy 
who handled the canoe. It was caught in 
Ragged Lake, Algonquin Park on July 28th 
of this year. 

Weight 20 lbs., 2 oz. 
Length 37 in. 
Girth 21% in. 

We had a great fight lasting one hour of 
strenuous work. We were nearly a mile away 
from where we hooked him when we took him 


in. 

Tackle used, 514 ft., steel rod, 300 ft. of 
woven copper wire, with Archer Spinner and 
large shiner. 

n two evenings of trolling our party of four 
caught 7 trout which weighed 47 lbs. Half 
an hour before hooking the big one I took one 


A 20 LB.. LAKE TROUT CAUGHT 


IN RAGGED 
LAKE, ALGONQUIN PARK BY F. J. BARBER OF 
GEORGETOWN, ONT. 
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weighing 844 lbs. This looks as if we were 
taking more than we could use, but the big one 
was sent to Toronto for mounting, three were 
sent to Nominigan Camp and we ate the 
others. 

We had a most enjoyable holiday of three 
weeks in the Park and were in twenty-four 
lakes south of the railway. Had lots of good 
fishing, saw any number of deer and one 
beaver. 

I may write this trip up for you later on if 
you wish. Sorry we have no pictures as we had 
no camera, which was a great mistake. 

Frank J. Barber 
Georgetown, Ont. 


Pheasant Shooting in Niagara District 
Editor, ROD AND GUN :— 

Tuesday, Oct. 20th, was the first day of the 
opr season for pheasant shooting and many 
of the local sports as well as outsiders made 
gceat preparations for it. Only four days were 
allowed this season, the 20th, 23rd, 27th and 
30th and only cock birds were allowed to be 
legally slaughtered, a fine of $50 being im- 
posed on any one destroying or shooting a hen 
bird, five cock birds a day being allowed to 
each hunter. 

The first day a number of the hunters were 
able to get the full quoto, while others did not 
get any, but on the remaining days the birds 
were very wary and few hunters got within 
sight of any, much less heing able to shoot one. 
It is generally conceded that the season was 
not profitable to the hunters—though other- 
wise to the birds. Opinions differ as to how 
many feathered victims the open season has 
resulted in, but those who know pretty well 
state that only a few hundred at most have 
been sacrificed to the zeal of the hunters. 

The sportsmen, as in previous years, had 
difficulty in getting permission to shoot on 
the premises of farmers and fruitgrowers, who 
generally gave them a volley of vocal hot 
shots and ordered them off, white others gave 
excuses that they were afraid their cattle, 
sheep, chickens, fruit trees, etc., might be 
destroyed and one man said that as he was 
about to dig a well he had dynamite stored in 


the ground and it would not be safe. Some of 
the boys actually believed him to be a Ger- 
man. 


The pheasants did not prove to be so 
Alentirall as first thought, the reason given 
being the hard winter, when a large heavy fall 
of soft snow came and covered them, then 
suddenly froze and the birds were unable to 
free themselves. The proof was quite ample 
as was stated by farmers and others who 
found large numbers of them dead in the 
fields in the spring. 
However the hunters enjoyed the four days 
outing and all tried to be reasonable and live 


up to the law. ; 
Niagara-on-the-Lake. H. Moshier. 


Spoons for Muscallonge 
Editor, ROD AND GUN:— 

In reading Robeit Page Lincoln’s article 
in the October issue I notice that he seems 
especially partial to one firm’s make of spoons. 
Muscallonge seem to be quite plentiful about 
here this year and have been taken on all 
kinds of spoons, but the long oval brass spoon 
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Two Popular Rifles 


Ross .280 
High Velocity 


- For Big Game 


The sporting “Ross” Rifles, either 
.280 High Velocity or in .303 cal- 
ibre, are sold all over Canada to 
the best judges of firearms. 

Safe, accurate, powerful and with very 
speedy action they are the choice of the 
most experienced big game hunters in 
America, England, Africa, India and Aus- 
tralia. 


Prices from $25.00 to $55.00. 


For “Junior” Use 


There are many uses for the “Ross” 
Cadet Rifle, besides its official one 
as the arm of Canadian Cadets. 
The ‘‘Ross” Cadet Rifle is a high grade 
.22 calibre Rifle fitted with excellent ad- 
justable sights, strong, accurate, and 
easy tohandle. For general use on farm 
or in Camp it’s hard to beat. 


Price $12.00. 


Illustrated Catalogue on Request. 
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seems to have been the leader. I take the 
liberty of writing you for the name of the firm 
you think so well of, also the spoon you 
would recommend for “‘muskies.” 
Yours truly, 
Bloomfield, Ont. J. Eaton. 
Ed. Note.—We have referred your letter to 
Mr. Lincoln and the following is his reply 
to your query: “I am especially partial to 
one company’s make ot spoons tor I have 
tried practically all of them, and have yet 
to find any equal to the Skinner. The 
Skinner spoon is manufactured at Clayton, 
New York, U.S. A. As noted in my article 
of recent date, where I have had out tnree 
varieties of spoons, the Skinner has proven 
the leader; and if it is not because of its 
conclusive attractiveness then I do not know 
why it is so extraordinarily the leader. 
The nickled, or silvered spoons are almost 
the best. The brass and golden spoons 
have their good points, but I have yet to 
find a gloomy day when the Skinner does 
not penetrate to the most secluded nooks of 
lake or stream. It is odd about these spoons. 
I have known thirty pounders to be most 
successfully caught upon size Number 434 
Skinner, where a larger Skinner has been 
unsuccessful. I always recommend the 
smaller spoors: and stripes of red flannel 
attached. I have scen the clumsiest con- 
trivances rigged out that one could think of 
and yet they have been infallible. At best, 
fishing has its points of quixotic fancy; and 
what seems to get them in one place will not 
get them in another. In most places where 
the Skinner fails, allow me to suggest that 
other spoons need not be tried; that of 
course is my own conclusion, and it may not 
jibe with the opinions of other anglers, but 
it is given at its worth. I prefer always the 
single spoon, to the tandem; and in my 
article on spoons give the reason why.” 


The Hatching Process for Speckled Trout 


POs. 
Editor, ROD AND GUN: 

In my last letter I left off at the point where 
the eggs were ready for the hatching troughs. 
After they have been placed therein the next 
thing is to hatch them, a long and slow pro- 
cess. This part of the work coming in the 
cold weather is usually a cold process as often 
the troughs are in a large building, which is 
more or less damp and on the temperature of 
which a stove has very little effect. It re- 
quires very little skill when one has the hatch- 
Ing apparatus properly prepared. The eggs 
differ from the fish in two points, they cannot 
move themselves and they require no nour- 
ishment. Eggs kept in clean running water 
will hatch themselves, and all that is required 
of the breeder is simply the daily examina- 
tion to see that nothing interferes with 
nature’s work. 

The main dangers to which the eggs are 
subjected are as follows:—Fungus, sediment 
living enemies and Byssus. There is nothing 
that the breeder has to deal with that is sO 
insidious and deadly as fungus. It is a silent 
and invisible foe and sure to come if the door is 
left open for its entrance. It often fastens its 
grasp on the eggs without giving any sign of 


its approach. Once present in the water it 
spreads over everything. Fungus is a veget- 
able growth of low order and makes its ap- 
pearance on newly cut wood, on hardwood 
and knotty wood. It is sometimes black but 
the common form of growth is nearly color- 
less. If the eggs seem to hang together or 
stick to the bottom these are two good signs 
of it. Itis detected for a certainty by placing 
a few eggs in a glass and holding them up to 
the light when if present it will be seen float- 
ing over the eggs. The next thing to do is to 
shut out all light from them, which will check 
the growth somewhat. Increase the current 


as much as safety will allow and put about a - 
quart of salt in the upper end of the trough. 


Continue doing this for three or four days. 
Salt will not injure the eggs in the least. I 
make a practice of putting it in every week. 
If charred troughs are used and the hatching 


house kept dark you will have no trouble with | 


fungus. 


Sediment is a danger of small import and 


can easily be removed although it is very 
troublesome. It consists of small particles of 
dust and dirt which is in all running water. 
Flannel filters can be used as preventative. 
Put six filters in the supply trough about 
eight inches apart. These will catch nearly 
all of it. If any should get on the eggs take 
out your outlet screen and sprinkle water on 
them gently having an extra current of water 
running over them. Another way is to shake 
the tray of eggs gently in the water which will 
leave the eggs as clear as ever. It is a good 
plan to water the eggs occasionally even if 
there is no sediment to be removed. 

Living enemies. Good tight covers are the 
best cure except for a few beetles and grubs 
that live in the water and can be easily picked 
out when the eggs are being examined. 

Byssus is also a fungus growth but it comes 
from the eggs themselves and is created by 
matter decaying in the water. Whenever a 
fish egg loses its vitality and begins to putrify 
Byssus commences to grow and it will appear 
within forty-eight hours after the eggs turn 
white. It is best to examine the eggs daily 
and remove the dead eggs with nippers. Use 
a feather to move the eggs with. The dead 
ones are easily distinguished as they turn as 
white as milk. Care must be taken when 
picking out the dead ones so as not to bruise the 
live ones. Itis only the unpregnated eggs that 
die, except by accident. Sometimes it is three 
weeks or more before they die and some will 
not die until all the good ones have hatched. 

The time required for hatching depends on 
the temperature of the water. As a rule it 
takes from fifty to seventy days. Colder 
water lengthens the period and warmer water 


shortens it. 
N. Whitney. 
Raglan, Ont. 


A Family Fishing Party in Alberta 
Editor, ROD AND GUN :— 

On July 15th last we loaded a two horse 
wagon and our party, consisting of the writer, 
his wife, two daughters and a son, with Mr. 
W. M. Love late of Wales, wer@ off to the old 
Mance River, on a fishing trip. 

By doing considerable walking up the hills, 
which for two miles of the first part of our 
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» DU PONT POWDERS 
Are Preferred by Ninety Percent. 


of American Shooters 


LE, Guaranteed For 
\ ~~ ever! 
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SAFETY ae INFALLIBLE SINGLE TRIGGER! NotaFad 


Say! Vid any of you fellows who carry all makes of dou - 
= ble guns withtwotriggers, orsingleguns w A 
a 6 TENTED 
= B.0 
: > 


ay 


selves this question ? “Have T really got the” .3@ 
most desirable gun?” We answer “NO! ”’and @ 
% you never will have until you usean Infal-} 
lible Single Trigger Double Gun. Get that Rigg 
good old double gun of yours changed now 
Don’t Buy Any Gun or Single Trigger be- 
fore you get our catalogue for pointers. 


It Tells Why. Gunstocks set to fit, $4.00 Lancaster Arms C0. rancasrer. Pa 


all kinds of loz ding” dev ices, ever ask your 
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™— 


Price $15.00 —— Fits ANY 


Special $25.00 ’ GUN, OLD OR NEW 


Use Factory AMMUNITION. Now regularly 
NEWTON HIGH-POWER RIFLES on the market. HIGHEST VELOCITY 
RIFLES IN THE WORLD. 
.256 NEWTON—123 ¢r. bul.; vel. 3100 f.s.; en. 3000 ft. Ibs. .30 NEWTON—170 égr. bul.; vel. 3000 f.s.; en. 
3440 ft. Ibs. Highest grade imported Mausers now ready for delivery, $40.00 to $55.00 each. 
NEW AMERICAN MADE BOLT ACTION RIFLE ready for delivery next Spring 


Uses Newton high power cartridges in .256 caliber; .280 caliber; .30 caliber; 33 caliber and .35 caliber; 
also .30 caliber Springfield. Price $35.09. Send stamp for descriptive circular. 


NEWTON ARMS CO., Inc., 506 Mutual Life Bldg., BUFFALO, N.Y. 


a oT 
THE PARKER GUN 


At the Grand American Handicap Tournament, 
Dayton, O., Sept. 8-11, 1914 


Won FIRST, SECOND and THIRD places in the National 
Amateur Championship at Double Targets; 90x100, Woolfolk 
Henderson; 89x100, Sam Huntley; 88x100, Westleof. 

The National Amateur Championship at Single Targets was 
won by the PARKER Gun in the hands of Woolfolk Hen- 
derson, 99x100. 


Last, but not least, Mr. Henderson and his PARKER Gun won the peer 
of al! American Trap Shooting events—the Grand American Handicap, 
98x100, from the 22 yd. mark. 


Never before has this event been won from such a distance. 
Going some for gun and man! 


PARKER BROS., Meriden, Conn. - 23 Warren'Street 


Resident Agent: A. W. duBray, P.O. Box 102, San Francisco, Cal. 
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journey, were pretty bad, we got near the river 
the first day. Once having reached the divide 
the down grade was easy. The following day 
we were hitched up ready to start on the 
second lap of our journey by 6.30 o’clock. 
Soon we came in sight of the Waldron Ranch 
where we saw some real live cowboys who were 
working for Mr. Pat Burns. At this point 
we crossed the old Mance River and struck the 
road which runs from Cowley up to and 
through what is known as the Gap, a pass 
through the Livingstone Range of mountains. 
The Alberta Government has been working 
on this road for about three years and it is now 
a very good road for autos. At one place 
however there is a long narrow hill with only 
room on the road for one team or one avto. 
Here we met four autos from Maple Creek, 
Sask. A jollier party than they contained 
never went fishing. All the ladies got ovt and 
sat in the shade of the big pine trees that lined 
the road while we pulled two of the autos, 
which were stuck, up the hill. All four cars 
were heavily loaded as necessarily tne outfit 
for such a trip as their owners were taking 
necessitated considerable luggage. In one car, 
a Ford, was an old man who had run his car 
over 20,000 miles and who boasted he had 
never been pulled up a hill. That he might 
not spoil his record he backed his car up and 
the way he made the hill was not slow. 
Everybody yelled. This particular spot has 
since been improved. 

About 11 o’clock we left this place and about 
2 crossed the Racehorse which is a stream 
tributary to the Livingstone River. This we 
went up for four miles and then made camp, 
where we stayed for a week. Just before we 
got to the Gap we came to a sign-board which 
said “Straight on to the Land of Big Fish.” 
After we had reached our camp site, got un- 
loaded, the tents up and our horses attended 
to, not to mention our inner man, all hands 
made for the fishing rods. Even my little girl, 
who is only six years old, had to have a pole, 
too, and when we came in that night every 
man, woman and kiddie of us had about seven 
fish apiece. Our man, Love, could not under- 
stand how the little six year old could catch 
more fisa than he could, but then, perhaps she 
may have had some help. About fourteen of 
the fish we had caught were cooked that night 
for supper and most of them were devoured. 
Then we talked over our experiences and of the 
big ones that had got away. Every day 
thereafter we fished, keeping only what we 
could eat until the last day we were in camp 
when we caught an exceptionally big string. 
A week or two of fishing on the Livingstone 
River or some of the little streams emptying 
into it, Is a very pleasant experience. The 
largest fish I caught was 314 pounds in weignt. 
On our way out we met ten or twelve camping 
parties going in and of course we had to stop 
and tell each one about our luck and where 
were the best places for fishing. We salted 
down a good supply of fish which was in good 
condition when we got home. : 

Yours truly, 

Claresholm, Alta. Geo. R. Maxwell. 

_ Moose Hunting at Second Westcock 
Editor, ROD AND GUN :— 

Following is the story of a moose hunting 


trip in which I recently took part. Our party 
consisted of Andy, Frank, Archie, Randall, 
Art, Cooner and myself, seven in all, a jolly 
bunch of sports. The journey from Sackville, 
N..B. to the camp was made in about two 
hours over rough roads and with heavily 
loaded teams. After the horses had been 
stabled, our provisions stored, and sugges- 
tions made as to our plans the next day, 
Davy, our cook, was requested to prepare a 
lunch. Davy was not naturally fond of work 
and it required some ates on our part 
to get him to work. His ability to prepare 
a good meal, however, was undisputed and 
before long he announced that lunch was 
ready. We sat down to a collation of hot 
coffee, cake, sods «rackers, sardines with 
lemon, and oatmeal! biscuits. All ate heartiiy 
of this repast and then a smoke being pro- 
posed pipes and cigars were soon forthcomin 

and until bedtime we enjoyed a session wit 

“Our Lady Nicotine.’”’ When we had turned 
in to sleep, as we thought, we discovered that 
Davy loved to hear himself sing, and this he 
proceeded to do, being joined by Arch’e, who 
acted as accompanist, his instrument being a 
rusty tin boiler resurrected from the dump of 
the one time thriving village of Westcock. 
This hideous noise was kept up until Andy 
divided the air six feet above us and com- 
manded the musical mopes to hold their 
peace. . 

Breakfast over, the next morning we 
started off for the woods in search of game. 
A tiresome journey was our only reward. 
This journey took us over the Brook’s Mill 
road till we came to the old I. C. R., thence 
through the Grand Anse plain till we struck 
the road leading to the village of Grand Anse. 
From the Grand Anse road we travelled 
through the woods toward Dorchester until 
we struck the road leading to Dorchester 
Cape. Coming out on the Dorchester Cape 
road we travelled back to camp which we 


reached about 3.30 o’clock in the afternoon.. 


After a good night’s rest we were off about 
4 a.m. to look for game. The weather was not 
very fine. Fog hung thick over the land and 


one was able to see only a short distance. - 


However we found our way to the tall tim- 
bers, following much the same route as that of 
the preceding day. Andy, to whom we all 
looked for advice, suggested we should first 
call. The party then dispersed to their re- 
spective positions and soon the birch bark 
horn was raised to Andy’s lips and the mimic 
bellow of the cow moose was wafted out upon 
the breeze. There was no response however 
and Andy decided it was useless to call as the 
wind was blowing too strongly. Still hunting, 
it was decided, was the wiser course to pur- 
sue. 

We travelled quietly to where a small port- 
able mill had been set up the preceding winter 
and had sawed the season’s cut, and from there 
decided to make our way across the Grand 
Anse plain. We walked for some little dis- 
tance before coming to a brook. A few minu- 
tes after eavine this brook, and as we were 
climbing a small hill, a big bull moose stepped 
out from a thicket into plain view about forty 
paces away. Three rifles were quickly raised 
shoulder high and as quickly discharged. The 
moose, it may be added, fell .equally as. 
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Reload 


Your 


The .32-40 High Power factory cartridges sell for 
$34.20 net per thousand. By reloading the same 
shells with factory primers, factory bullets and the 
same powder charge, your expense is $13.46; 


You save $20.74 on 1000 cartridges. 


The .32-40 low power smokeless factory cartridges 
cost $28.80 per thousand; when you reload, your 
expense is only $11.31, making a saving of $17.49. 
Factory .32-40 smokeless short range cartridges cost 

25.20 per thousand; by reloading your shells, they 
cost you only $7.65 per thousand. Make your own 
bullets and you have 1000 short range cartridges 
for $3.80. 


You wouldn’t throw away your pipe after smoking 
it once; you waste money if you throw away your 
expensive high-grade shells without reloading. 


FREE—The Ideal Hand Book tells all about the 
tools and methods for reloading all standard rifle, 
pistol and shotgun ammunition; |”) pages of prac- 
tical information for shooters. Mazuled free to any 
shooter interested enough to send three stamps 
postage to 


The Marlin Firearms Co. 


67 Willow Street New Haven, Conn. 


| outfit is 
@ just the ( 
thing that 
every hunter 
| or outer will “ER 
best appreciate \ 
of all things you 
could give him or her. 


has proven the best for years. | 


The Game-Getter Gun is two guns 
in one—upper barrel (rifled) shoots .22, 
lower (smooth) shoots .44 shot or round 
ball; lengths 12,15 and 18 inches. Stock 
folds. Shoulder holster furnished. Coat 
. Compass attaches to coat, always in 
sight. Safety Pocket Axe has 
guarded blade. Hunting 
Knives are finest steel; 11 
styles. Get the Water- 
proof Match Box. 
Marble makes 60 Out- 
ing Specialties. 


ASK YOUR 
DEALER 


Write for fee Cataloz 


MARBLE ARMS 
& MFG. CO. 


581 Delta Ave., 
Cladstone, Mich 


Shells 


The Safest Breech- 
Loading Gun Built! 


For ducks, geese, foxes, trap shooting 
and all long range shooting, use our 
famous | 2 gauge guns as illustrated, 
For snipe, quail, partridge, wood- 
cock, squirrels, rabbits, etc., our 
16 and 20 gauge guns are smal- 
ler and lighter—handle quicker 
and with wonderful precision. 
You can use 2% inch 
shells and good, stiff 
loads in the 6-shot 16 or 
the exquisite. new 5-shot 

-gauge repeater, 


12-16-20 Gauge 
Hammerless 
Repeating 
Shotguns 


Grade "A" 


12 Ga. , $22.60 
16 or 20 Ga, 
$24.00 


They have Solid Top —a 
thick steel wall of protection 
that also keeps out rain, 
snow, dirt, leaves, twigs and 
sand. Side Ejection (away 
from your face and eyes). 
Matted Barrel—a great con- 
venience in quick sighting— 
costs extra on any other 
standard grade pump gun, 
Press-Button Cartridge Re« 
lease—to remove loaded cartridges 
quickly from magazine. Double 
Extractors — they pull any shell, 
Six quick shots. Take-Down 
Feature—for convenient carrying 
and cleaning. Trigger and Ham- 
mer Safety—adouble guardagainst 
accidental firing. Solid Steel 
Breech —the receiver absolutely 
solid steel at rear as well as on top. 


You will like to shoot this hand- 
somest, best designed, mostefficient 
pump gun—it’s the safest breech- 
loading gun built, 

Send 3c postage for new big cata- 
logue of all Marlin repeating 
rifles and shotguns. Do it now! 


Lhe Marlin Firearms ©, 


67 Willow Street, New Haven, Conn. 
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quickly. Excitement prevailed for a time but 
soon all were busily engaged in dressing the 
dead monarch. Then came the greater pro- 
blem of conveying the meat to the nearest 
clearing, which upon investigation proved to 
be about a half mile away. Lunch, which we 
carried with us, was partaken of on the spot 
and the task of carrying the moose out began. 
It was about 9 a.m. when the moose was shot 
and about 12 when we reached the clearing. 
I was left to guard the carcass while Archie 
and Cooner were dispatched for the horses 
which were to convey our trophy to head- 
quarters. The remainder of the party left in 
search of more game and in about fifteen 
minutes I heard the cracks of their rifles and 
knew that in all probability another moose 
had fallen which proved to be the case for 
before very long Frank returned bearing the 
tidings of their good luck. The whole party 
was highly elated and the heavy task of con- 
veying the carcass to the same spot in which 
we had deposited the first one was counted 
a pleasure. This was completed before dark- 
ness settled down. We reached camp with 
ravenous appetites and soon the larder was 
almost depleted. Supper over we prepared for 
our homeward journey. The waggons were 
loaded with the meat of the two moose and 
our equipment, and soon we were on our way. 
To describe these hunting grounds briefly. 
The deserted village of Second Westcock 
(I say deserted because it was once a thriving 
village and boasted of a well attended Episco- 
pal Church and school-house ) is situated on 
highly elevated ground over looking the 
beautiful Shepody Bay. Grindstone Island, 
Shepody Mountain and the _ picturesque 
shores of Albert County can be seen in the 
distance, a splendid panorama. The trip to 
this beautiful spot is alone worth a good deal 
even without taking into consideration the 
pleasure of hunting and bringing down his 
majesty of the forest. 
Yours truly, 
Dre. Scott: 
Sackville, N. B. 


A Battle with the Wild Geese at 
Ita. 
Editor, ROD AND GUN:— 

It was on April 6th that we set out in our 
cars for a hunting trip to Namaka. The 
writer and his friends (there were seven of us 
in all) had some time before planned to 
take this trip and anxiously did we await the 
day on which we were to leave the city of 
Calgary and go in search of the wild geese that 
so often fall a prey to the crackshot’s gun in 
this district. 

About 4.45 p.m. three hours after our de- 
parture from Calgary, we reached the grounds 
where wild geese abound and landed our 
equipment of B. B. and No. 1, enough to kill 
all the wild geese in Alberta. After looking 
over the grounds we saw the geese feeding, but 
being a little late for the evening’s shoot re- 
turned to the hotel to spend the night. 

The following morning we wakened early — 
3.15 a.m.—and found to our delight that the 
sky was clear and the air crisp. We were not 


Namaka 


very long in getting to the grounds and setting 
out our decoys. We had not waited long when 
we saw the beavtiful birds coming in our direc- 
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tion and soon they were upon us and our guns 
were got into action. Several geese fell vic- 
tims to each gun and we returned well pleased 
to the hotel for our breakfast. After break- 
fast we decided we would rest until evening 
when we would again try our luck. Judging 
from the fellows I have come in contact with 
none can compare as all round sports with my 
friends old man Low and Lee, one of whom 
wus raised and trained to shoot in Nova 
Scotia and one in Prince Edward Island. 
From earliest dawn tll late in the afternoon 
they are ready to do all they can to help along 
the game and never do they show any signs of 
exhaustion or fatigue. When you know your 
two footed friend and have your gun in 
readiness you will hear them say: “Here 
they come,’”’ and when resting they will keep 
an alert outlook on all that is going on around 
you. 

Evening was upon us and we left the hotel 
to try our luck again, but after being there a 
short time came to the conclusion that no 
birds would fly in our direction so returned 
and made preparations for our homeward 
trip. The task of loading our equipment dis- 
posed of, we bade farewell to the old hunting 
ground at Namaka and set out for home de- 
claring that if we ever returned to Namaka it 
would be for more than one day. 

Yours truly, 
Calgary, Alta. D. J. McKay. 
Something Wrong with the Beagle 
Editor, ROD AND GUN:— 

I am writing in the hope of receiving some 
information regarding my beagle dog, one 
year old. About six months ago he had some 
skin disease. I think it was the mange. I 
made a salve of sweet oil and sulphur and put 
it on the parts off which the hair had come, 
around the eyes and ears. Now, he is shaking 
his head and acting as though he felt an 
itching sensation, but he does not scratch his 
ears with his foot. His flesh is red under- 
neath his jaws and around his toes and ankles. 
What would be best to give him? 

Yours truly, 
J. A. Neely. 
Kingston, N. S. 


His First Pheasant 
Editor, ROD AND GUN:— 

Although the following account of my first 
pheasant shoot did not take place in Canada 
I trust you will allow the writer, who is one of 
your subscribers, to make a contribution to 
“Our Letter Box.” 

Monday, Oct. 12th, was the first day of 
our one month open season for ring-necked 
pheasants. These birds were introduced and 
bred on the Whitney estate on October 
mountain in Massachusetts. about fifteen 
years ago and have now become quite numer- 
ous in Middlesex and other Massachusetts 
counties. 

My friend, Billy Bulger and I took the early 
morning train for Concord on the 12th so we 
could get an early start for the long tailed 
birds. 

We arrived in Concord in time for a cup of 
coffee at the Bulger homestead where we 
found Matt and Charlie Bulger and Mr. 
Fitzpatrick, before daylight, and at the first 
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all over it. 


L. C. Smith New Designs 
With Hunter One Trigger 


FOR TRAP AND FIELD with the characteristics of the thoroughbred written 
This means it will win. 


Kindly let us mail you our new Cata- 


logue showing perfect illustrations and descriptions of all grades. 


THE HUNTER ARMS COMPANY 
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A Sporting 

Proposition 
If you once shoot a LEFEV- 
ER 20 Gauge at the traps or in 
the field at small birds, you 
will find yourself taking it out 
every once in a while against 
ducks and larger birds. It 
handles easier and quicker. 
Holds better. Has greater 
penetration. 


Own a 20 Gauge at $25. 


LEFEVER 

IDEAL 

CLEANER 

Clean up an old rusted barrel; 
take out the lead. To fit any 
gun. When you send for LE- 
FEVER catalogenclose75c for 
the Lefever Ideal Cleaner. 


HERE is satisfaction in owning a gun which shows in detail, 
fb workmanship and finish that it is The Perfect Gun. When 
you add to that the taper system of bore in the LE- 
FEVER you have a gun that gives all-round satisfaction. Shoot 
one a few times and you will be glad you own a hard-hitting, 


far-reaching 
SHOT 


LEFEVER ‘cus 


Perfected by nearly 50 years’ experience 
in gun making. 


Ask any man who shoots a LEFEVER what it is that he 
likes about his gun. 


Send for catalog now. It 
will explain to you the 
several features that have 
been making LEFEVER 
guns so well known for the 
past 50 years; tells how 
you can buy _ different 
grades from $25 up to 
$1000. 


LEFEVER 
ARMS CO. 


At the Traps 
In the Field 
From the Blind 
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crack of day we formed a line and started 
through Mr. Bvlger’s asparagus bed, which 
the boys said was a favorite haunt of the 
pheasants as they leave the woods in the early 
morning. 

We had no luck in the first bed and crossed 
the brook and started through the other bed 
which borders the woods. We were spread out 
about twenty feet apart and_ covered the 
whole bed as we advanced. I was on the 
extreme right when I suddenly heard a trem- 
endous whirring and saw a big cock pheasant 
take wing in front of me about thirty yards 
away. I swung my L. C. Smith P. E. Single 
Trigger into line and cut loose my _ right 
barrel loaded with No. 6 shot. He did not 
stop and I followed with my second barrel 
loaded with No. 4. He was hit hard and 
started to come down lighting about 100 
yards over by the edge of another asparagus 
bed. I chased him, loading as I ran and ina 
moment he went up again but I had gotten 
his range and at the crack of the nitro he came 
down to stay. 

He was a noble bird nearly thirty-three 
inches from bill to end of tail and my pocket 
scales said that he weighed three pounds. I 
had bagged my first pheasant and I shall 
never forget how pretty he looked in the early 
morning light—red ears, pretty green head 
and neck and the golden feathers on his sides. 
I have had him mounted as a trophy. 

We next entered the swamp and I put up a 
hen pheasant within fifteen feet. They lie 
very close in very thick cover and I scored a 
clean miss with both of my full choke barrels. 

Matt was the next one to score and he 
pulled a hen pheasant down out of the air at 
about thirty paces in grand style. Later on 
I had a right and a left at a big cock which had 
gotten well under way and I missed both bar- 
rels as I probably did not lead him enough. 
hk We next hunted over around Old Goose 
Pond barren without any luck and after 
cruising out some orchards started tor 
Bulger’s for luncn. On the way a big cock 
rose within fifteen feet of Mr. Fitzpatrick and 
he scored a miss as the pheasant nearly 
frightened him to death as he rose. 

After lunch Matt Bulger and I were hunting 
in a field where the grass had not been cut 
near an old ice-house, when up went a hen 
pheasant in¥front of me. As I fired I said, 
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‘T’ve got mine,” and Matt immediately fired 
himself saying, “I got mine too.” ass 

My bird had ‘dropped like a bullet in a 
smother of feathers and I started to reload 
before going in. Imagine my surprise to find 
only feathers as the bird had run away, and 
Charlie heard it running through the woods. 

Although we five hunted all day we only got 
six pheasants all told. The pheasant is a very 
game bird and will carry off a lot of shot. 
A hunter should lead them enough so as to 
centre their head and neck with his charge if 
possible. The birds will hide in the most 
unusual places, such as old ditches, furrows, 
patches of weeds, bunches of swamp grass and 
in marshy wet land, where one would never 
think of looking for them, and they are very, 
very seldon seen until they start out from 
almost under one’s feet, with a racket like a 
young threshing machine. Another thing 
that saves them is their speed. They are’so 
big that they seem to fly slower than they 
really do. A friend of mine fired at one just 
as it was crossing in front of him and as the 
bird was going behind a tree-top about six 
feet wide. He fired tne other side of the tree 
and cut off one of the pheasant’s tail feathers. 
To bag them they must be well led. Dr. 
Lewis, author of ‘““Deadshot”’ says: 

“In pheasant shooting the young sportsman 
must remember that it is necessary to shoot 
specially high when the bird is rising perpen- 

icularly, and well forward when flying across. 
It is the tremendous flutter and whirr they 
make on rising which so’ discomposes the 
nerves of excitable or over anxious sportsmen 
and so causes them to miss their aim.” 

The poet Watt gives a capital hint when he 
says: 

“Be but composed, and I believe 

Your eye will ne’er your hand deceive.” 
Yours truly, 

Robie E. Kempton. 
Somerville, Mass. 


Those who have items of interest, or in- 
formation of value, or enquiries regarding 
some phase of outdoor experience which they 
would like to have discussed by other sports- 
men are invited to contribute to OUR 
LETTER BOX department. Letters for 
this department should be brief and to the 
point. 
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New Brunswick stands out as a notable 
example of what may be accomplished by 
proper methods of game protection. A history 
of New Brunswick written in 1825 contained a 
statement to the effect that the last moose had 
vanished from the forests of that Province. 
According to the report made by the Chief 
Game Warden of New Brunswick the number 
of deer killed in that Province in 1913 was 
2,075: moose, 1,499; caribou, 454; a total of 
4,028. 


All game protectionists now agree that the 
game laws of the past have failed to prevent 
the rapid decrease of game birds, and that 
their protection and increase can best be se- 
cured in the propagation of the birds by means 
of the game sanctuary. 


The United States has now almost one 
hundred national reservations which afford 
refuges where game and birds are not dis- 
turbed and from which the surrounding covn- 
try will be restocked by the overflow from the 
protected areas. During the last ten years 
they have also established by executive order 
about sixty-four bird refuges, scattered 
throughout the country for the purpose of af- 
fording protection to important’ breeding 
colonies. There are a number of such reser- 
vations in Alaska, on the islands off the coast 
of California and in the Hawaiian islands. 
In all of these the game and birds live and 
breed under the care of wardens, free from any 
disturbing interruption. Many of the States 
also have set aside lands for similar purposes. 

It has been estimated that at a conservative 
estimate there is an annual loss of $800,000,000 
in the United States through the depredations 
of insects upon crops and foliage. It has also 
been staied ihat if all bird life were destroyed, 
In seven years there would be no vegetaiion. 


Mr. A. P. Cummins of Sardis wriies re- 
garding pheasant shooting in the vicinity of 
Chilliwack, B. C.: : 

The pheasant shooting season opened on 
October 15ih and the valley, during the early 
hours of the morning, was the scene of a battle 
between the local nimrod and the wily pheas- 
ant, which was second only to the battle tur- 
moil in Europe. As usual the hunters had 
varying fortune but generally speaking the 
returns were very salisfactory. A number of 
shooters succeeded in securing the limit, six 
cock birds, for the day. It happened to be an 
off day for one shooter who was later fined $20 for 
using a pump gun holding more than one shell 


ta the magazine and $15 for shooting at a hen 
pheasant.” 


The last living specimen of the now extinct 
passenger pigeon, which specimen for the past 
twenty-nine years has been living in captivity 
in the Cincinnati Zoological Gardens, died 
apparently of old age, in September last. 
After its death the specimen was sent to the 
Smithsonian Institution. In due course it 
will be on exhibition in the ornithological ex- 
hibition rooms of the National Museum. 


Mr. B. Marcon of Vernon, B. C. writes that 
chicken and grouse are fairly plentiful arovnd 
there but wild. A few deer had been seen at 
the time of writing, October 10th. 


According to Captain Reid of the Govern- 
ment steamer “Minto” which was in Hudson’s 
Bay on business connected with the Marine 
and Fisheries department in August last, the 
new fishing grounds of Hudson Bay are among 
the most valuable in the world. While in the 
Bay the crew tried their luck at codfishing 
and the result, it is claimed, demonstrated 
beyond a doubt that there is an inexhaustible 
food fish supply in the waters of Hudson Bay. 
Last year the Government sent Prof. Mc- 
Carty of King’s College, to the Bay to ascer- 
tain the fish possibilities, but he was unable to 
make any observations other than in the 
waters of the rivers where he found salmon and 
trout in abundance. At the present time the 
Government has another expert in the Bay on 
a similar mission. 


Mr. J. C. Ross of Advance P. O., Mani- 
toulin Island, writes as follows: “The 
weather here seems to have been bad for 
shooting, dark, wet and disagreeable, but is 
clearing now ( October 20th). Birds are shot 
off too closely by every thoughtless Tom, 
Dick and Harry with those abominable little 
rifles. Deer, I think, are plentiful but as there 
is such an extensive range here there are not 
many killed, at least that are heard of, and this 
winter there may be more. Furisscarce though 
I saw signs of otter lately. Ducks are not 
plentiful near here. There are more of them 
however on the north shore on the mainland.” 


A train of twenty-three cars with cargo of 
thirteen hundred tons, each car bearing a 
banner, “British Columbia Salmon for the 
Imperial Government” passed through Sud- 
bury en route to an Atlantic seaport in Octo- 
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THE WINNING PHRASE 


The name that takes the “IRE’’ out of “TIRE”’ 


$100.22 INGOLD 


has accordingly been awarded to 


Mr. H.. Inman, 
Brockville, Ont., 


who submitted the winning phrase. Sev- 
eral thousand answers were received by 
us, showing that everybody knows that 


“DOMINION TIRES ARE GOOD TIRES” 


DOMINION TIRE CO., Limited 


BERLIN, ONTARIO 


Canadian Consolidated Rubber Co., Limited 


Selling Agents, Montreal, P.Q. 28 “Service” Branches throughout Canada 


NOTE THIS—Dealers who sell DOMINION TIRES sell the best of everything. 
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ber last. The train attracted crowds of citi- The Government will supply the Northern 
Zens. Indians with ammunition and twine and wire 


for snares, and will encourage them to hunt 
for tood instead of fur. Provincial Govern- 
ments have been induced to relax the game 
laws so as to extend the season for the shoot- 
ing of moose, deer, caribou and food animals 


The first moose killed in the North Bay 
zone this season arrived at North Bay on 
October 17. It weighed 950 lbs. The lucky 
sportsman was Harvey Heaver of North Bay. 
Mr. Heaver reported both moose and deer as 
plentiful. 


‘‘The Best Single Bead Sight Ever Made” 
So pronounced by every expert who has used one 
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GOLD BEAD SIGHT 


Made In 1-16 and 3-32 inch beads 


A long, strong, racy-looking Cold Bead Sight that can be sighted as a tull bead or drawn to a 
“spark”. The blade is Brazed Up !nto the gold bead giving it a Steel Center. It cannot be torn off. 
Milled from a solid bar of steel leaving a brace between base and blade—the strongest possible 
construction. Impossible for it to catch in scabbard or brush and is practically self polishing. 
This sight must be seen and used to be half appreciated. They are guaranteed absolutely satis- 
factory in every way, or money refunded. 

Send for copy of ‘‘Modern Sights for Modern Rifles’, FREE. 


D. W. KING, Department B, Box 399, DENVER, COLORADO, U.S.A. 
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Better Boats at 


Lower Cost 


We can accept orders for a limited 
number of launches before Jan. 1, 
1915, and can guarantee better 
workmanship and materials at con- 
siderably lower prices than if the 
orders are received during the 
rush season. 


Write for description of our 
16-foot $150 Launch complete. 


Estimates and designs furnished 
on application. 


CAPITAL BOAT WORKS 
OTTAWA, CANADA 


In the boat building business 
for more than thirty years. 


TAXIDERMY 7 een eieeee 
TAUGHT BY MAIL 


We can teach you how to make up your 
ewn furs and mount your own trophies, 
how to color or blend furs; how to tan all 
kinds of skins; how to dye brown mink, 
marten or muskrat toa rich black. Write 
for our beautiful book. It tells you how 
you can learn the profit end of the fur 
business—it's free. 


The Oregon Schoo! of Taxidermy 
Lakeview, Gregon 


Ask your dealer to S$ uthe 
points of superiority that make the § 
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mm THE A. H. FOX GUN COMPANY 
4688N. Eighteenth St., Philadelphia 
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We are desirous of adding 1000 new suscriptions to our 
lists between now and January Ist, and in order to ac- 
complish this in the time limit we make the following 


generous offers, 


For One New Subscription 
A single action, raised pillar, rivetted 
brass reel with click, 80 yds.; A Standard 
waterproof Bass Line, 10 yds.; A Mackerel 
waterproof line, 25 feet; A ‘Kelso Pearl 
Spoon Bait; A Sullivan Hook and Reel 
Guard; A Crow Call made from red cedar, 
with German Silver reed and band, hand- 
somely polished, guaranteed to give satis- 
faction; A Williams’ Battery Switch; A 
Finger Grip for fishing rods; A Fish Hook 
for Frog Bait; Two Rubber Grips for fish- 
ing rods; A Matchless Cigar Lighter; A 
Hunter’s Axe. 
For Two New Subscriptions 
A Betzler & Wilson Fountain Pen; A 
copy of ‘ ‘Radfords Garages and How to 
Build Tnem’’; A Vest Pocket Flashlight; 
A Stag Brand Landing Ring; A copy of 
Deadfalls and Snares, a book of instruction 
for trappers about these and other home 
made traps; A Copy of Canadian Wilds. 
Tells about the Hudson’s Bay Co., Nor- 
thern Indians and their modes of hunting, 
trapping, etc.; A copy of Steel Traps, 
describes the various makes, and tells how 
to use them, also chapters on care of pelts; 
A copy of Camp and Trail Methods; A copy 
of Science of Fishing; A copy of Fox Trap- 
ping—Tells how to trap, snare, posion and 
shoot; A copy of Mink Trapping— —Gives 
many meihods of trapping; A copy of Wolf 
and Coyote Trapping; A copy of Science of 
Trapping—Describes the Fur bearing 
animals, their nature, habits and distribu- 
tion with practical methods of their 
capture; A copy of Fur Farming—A book 
of information on raising Furbearing ani- 
mals, telling all about enclosures, breeding, 
feeding, habits, care, etc.; A Grease Gun 
manufactured by Miller & Starr; An Oil 
Gun manufactured by Brown Co.; A Gem 
Razor Safety; A reliable nickel watch; An 
Ideal Hunter’s Axe; An American Pedome- 
ter—Regulates to step and registers exact 
distances; A copy of The Camper’s Own 
Book (cloth); A copy of “‘Motor Craft 
Encyclopedia’; A copy of ““The Culture of 
Black and Silver Foxes’—Contains chap- 
ters on Heredity, Origin, Breeding, Mating 
and Gestation, Pens and Dens, Food and 
Feeding, Food and Care, Value. 


Address 
Subscription Dept., 


For Three New Subscriptions 
A Landing Net manufactured by All- 
cock, Laight & Westwood; A Line Drying 
Reel; A Pair of Elliott’s Ear Protectors for 
Trap- Shooters and Sportsmen; Three 
Crow Decoys; A New Wonder Flashlight, 
manufactured by Canadian Electric No- 
velty Co., Toronto. Case made of metal 
covered with leatherette; One half dozen 
Stag Brand Rubber Frogs or Froggies; 
One of Walter’s hand-made axes, handled. 
Length of handle, 14 inches; 
Camp Kits and Camp Life. 
For Four New Subscriptions 
A pipe—HBB brand; An Automatic 
Razor Stropper; A copy of Modern Sport- 
ing Gunnery. 
For Five New Subscriptions 
A Tobin Boy Scout Rifle—22 ‘calibre, 
short, long or rifle cartridges. Barrel 22 
in. long, weight 334 pounds. | 
For Six New Subscriptions 
A Minnow Pail manufactured by “All- 
cock, Laight & Westwood; A Thermos 
Bottle. 
For Seven New Subscriptions 
A 10 ft. Fly Rod; A Younger Willow 
Chair. 
For Eight New Subscriptions 
A Conklin Fountain Pen. 
For Ten New Subscriptions 
A Frost Improved Kelso Automatic Reel, 
capacity 100 yds. 
For Twelve New Subscriptions 
A Stevens Favorite No. 17 Rifle; 
dozen Cleveland Battery Connectors. 
For Thirteen New Subscriptions 
A Bait Casting Rod. 
For Fifteen New Subscriptions 
A Marvel Petit Camera. 
For Seventeen New Subscriptions 
A Pair of “Witch Elk’? Hunting Boots. 
For Twenty-five New Subscriptions 
A Handy Tent Cot, manufactured by 
Cutten & Foster, Toronto; A Korona 
Petit Camera, size 3144 x 5%, manufactur- 
ed by the GundlachsManhattan Co. 
If you are interested write for sub- 
scription blanks, sample copies, eic. 
The subscription price of ROD AND 
GUN is $1.50 per annum. 


A-copy of 
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or birds. It was stated by the Deputy 
Minister of Indian affairs, Mr. Duncan Camp- 
bell Scott, that no real hardship among _ the 
Indians was contemplated as a result of these 
precautions which are taken to offset the 
likelihood of starvation among the Indians on 
account of their usual means of livelihood 
being cut off with the cessation of fur buying 
at the Hudson Bay and Revillon posts. 


Hares and cottontails were reported to be 
very plentiful this fall in the vicinity of 
Guelph, the swamps being ‘“‘literally alive with 
them” according to one correspondent. 


Rifles, a shot gun, a pistol, two spears, 
several ducks and rabbits and some fish 
figured in the Provincial Police Court in 
August last, when four Finlanders living at 
Portage Bay were haled before the magistrate 
at Cobalt on charges of having hunted game 
out of season, of having game in their pos- 
session unlawfully and of having guns in their 
possession without the necessary licenses. 
Four of the men were fined five dollars each 
and the various instruments of destruction 
were confiscated. 


The good work done by the Dominion 
Forestry Branch in the past twelve or thirteen 
years in distributing trees to settlers in the 
prairies for windbreaks, and ultimately for 
fuel and timber, is to be followed by the 
United States Forest Service. Mr. W. A. 
Peterson, Superintendent of the newly es- 
tablished Field Station at Mandan, North 
Dakota, U.S. A., recently visited the Domin- 
ion Forestry-Branch Nursery at Indian Head 
in order to get information as to ‘he methods 
employed in handling the trees to settlers in 
Canada. It has been decided that the United 
States Forest Service will in the future dis- 
tribute trees to prairie settlers from Mandan 
in the same manner as the Dominion Forestry 
Branch has been distributing them from In- 
dian Head. The province of Ontario has for a 
number of years been distributing trees to 
farmers from Guelph and latterly from the 
nursery station at St. Williams. In both the 
above cases the trees ( except special kinds for 
which a small charge is made ) are distributed 
free, the recipient paying the express and un- 
dertaking to give cultivation for a period of 
three years. The province of Quebec during 
the past two years has distributed trees at a 
very low price from the provincial forest nur- 
sery at Berthierville. It is interesting to 
know that Canada has been leading in this 


matter, but some of the other provinces, 
notably the Maritime provinces, might well 
assist in the work of farm forestry by similar 
methods. “ina 

Messrs. L. W. Ferdinand & Co. of Boston, 
Mass., manufacturers of Jeffrey's Marine 
Glue, etc., ask us to assist in giving publicity 
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to the fact that on October 4th last a man re- . 
presenting himself as a member of the staff 
of the Motor Boat and Supply Co. of Cleve- 
land, customers of theirs, called on Mr. 
Ferdinand at his house and claiming that he 
had been robbed on the train, off which he had 
just come, of his watch and pocket book con- 
taining practically all his money requested a 
loan of $20 until he should get into com- 
munication with friends in New York. As 
he appeared familiar with the members of the 
Cleveland firm the money was handed him, 
but since then enquiries made at the above 
firm have elicited the information that they 
are unable to give any information concerning 
the man referred to who represented himself 
as Mr. George E. Barnes. The following is the 
description of him given by Mr. Ferdinand: 

Description of George E. Barnes (? )—Said 
to be from Cleveland, Ohio. A man about 
35 years of age, height about 5 feet 7 inches or 
8 inches, weighing about 175 lbs., brown hair, 
blue eyes, smooth face, light olive complexion, 
wearing sort of a pepper and salt suit with 
pencil stripe, tan shoes, blue stockings, and a 
soft hat of the prevailing style. Rather a slow 
hesitating talker, and having every appear- 
ance of being an honest business man. 


Abraham Kittlehune, believed to be the 
oldest mason in the world, and the oldest 
resident of Essex county, celebrated his 
108th birthday anniversary at nis home in 
Kingsville on October 3rd last. He is as 
vigorous as a man half his age, sleeps well and 
eats heartily. Mr. Kittlehune was born in 
Waterford, N. Y., October 3rd, 1806. His 
father, William Kittlehune, died at the age of 
104 years and six months, and his mother at 
the age of 99. His grandfather served as a 
General with George Washington in the War of 
Independence. He has been married twice, 
and is the father of six children. 

The week preceding his 108th birthday, Mr. 
Kittlehune went hunting and after bringing 
down two birds, prepared and cooked them 
himself. He says he expects to live for at 
least ten years more. 


“At a recent tournament at Indianapolis, 
Ind., Mr. Bruns, shooting his Lefever Gun, 
broke 143 out of 150 the first day; broke the 
entire program, 150 straight, on the second 
day, which is a record for the Indianapolis 
grounds. Mr. Bruns had an unfinished run 
of 135 straight. This makes Mr. Bruns’ re- 
cord for the season on about 4500 birds 95%. 
In 1913 at the Southern Handicap Mr. Bruns 
broke the program of 100 straight. In 1912 
at Denver, Mr. Bruns broke the entire pro- 
gram of 200 birds, shooting over ten traps. 
This establishes an amateur record for three 
straight years, breaking the entire program of 
200 birds in 1912; an entire program of 100 
birds in 1913; and entire program of 150 birds. 
in 1914.” 
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AHMISK THE CITY MAKER 


H. M. BATTEN 


The Gift of Providence 

HY Ahmisk became an outcast 
I cannot say. As arule itis 
only the indolent or the quarrel- 
some or the diseased that are driven 
out from the beaver colony, but 
Ahmisk possessed none of these dis- 
tinguishing characteristics. Perhaps 
the fact that the king of the colony to 
which he had belonged was a huge, 
bullying ruffian, who saw only in the 
strapping young beaver a_ possible 

rival, had something to do with it. 
But however that may be, two for- 
est rangers, patrolling the Lost River 
country, saw Ahmisk, bleeding and 
weak, hopefully plodding his way 
northwards towards the headwaters, 
and thereafter they had little diffi- 

culty in following his movements. 
Now an outcast beaver searching 
for a mate always travels up stream, 
and that is why the headwaters of 
creeks and rivers are more thickly 
populated with beaver than the 
reaches lower down. Had Ahmisk 
been indolent and without ambition 
he would have become a bank beaver, 
and spent his days by the river depths 
far from his kind, not even troubling 

to make for himself a lodge. 

But as it was he kept on travelling 
northwards, sleeping wheresoever the 
dawn found him, at times swimming, 


at times hobbling lame-footed through 
the bush. Dense forests of cedar or 
sweeping uplands of birch bordered 
the river margins; on either side was 
the eternal muskeg, and a beaver 


cannot exist for long in muskeg coun™ 
try. Then at length a vast panorama 
of island-dotted lakes opened out 
before him, and prompted by some 
suiding instinct Ahmisk turned _ his 
face westward. 

Strange things he saw as night by 
night he wended his way westward 
through the unending chaos of is- 
lands. Great herds of caribou, swim- 
ming northwards, at times crossed his 
path. He saw gigantic moose, stand- 
ing antler deep in the water, and fairy 
herds of whitetail deer grazing in the 
moonlit bays. Once a long birchbark 
canoe crossed his wake, and the sun- 
tanned man in the prow pointed him 


out with a bony forefinger. But 
Ahmisk was footsore and hungry, 


while a great restlessness possessed 
his soul, and heeded none of these 
things. 

He landed at length at the north of 
a tiny spring, overshadowed with 
poplar and aspen, and up this he made 
his way. Scarcely had he gone five 
miles when he turned back on his own 
tracks till he again reached the lake 
margin. Here he left a musk sign, 
the meaning of which other beavers 
passing that way, would understand. 
More signs he left along the lake 
shore, and still more upon the banks 
of the creek towards the place at 
which he had originally turned back. 
Then he settled down to await the 
gifts of providence. 

A few days later the two sun- 
tanned men, passing the creek mouth, 
observed one of the castor signs. 
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‘‘Looking for a mate,’’ remarked 
the first, “‘I tell you, beaver. are 
spreading all up and down the park.” 
‘*About time too,’’ answered the 
second. ‘This js just the country for 
them—clay banks with plenty of 
willow and aspen. We'll have a col- 
ony here in a year or so. You see!”’ 

A week later the forest rangers, for it 
was they—the keepers of the great 
came reserve—returned to the mouth 
of Aspen Creek, and tumbled some- 
thing from the moosehide bag they were 
carrying. - That something was a 
sleek little female beaver they had 
captured from the beaver metropolis 
away down on Lost River. 

Perhaps Ahmisk never knew from 
whence his wife had come, or how she 
had fared during the great overland 
route. Triumphantly he led her up 
the narrow creek to a place where it 
was not more than a foot in width, 
while on either side the forest rose in 
gentle undulations, clothed with the 
light spring green of poplar and aspen. 
The ground was of firm red clay, and 
about the whole little valley was an 
atmosphere of quietude and security. 

Without delay the two young 
beavers set upon the task of home- 
making. Let it be understood that a 
beaver city is always under course of 
construction, even though it be a 
thousand years old, but’ here we shall 
see the work of pioneers in the open- 
ing up of new country. 


The City Foundations. 

That night—the beavers work only 
at night ttme—Ahmisk and his mate 
contented themselves by cutting 
slender branches from the adjacent 
thickets, and laying them parallel 
upon the bed of the spring. The thick 
ends of the branches were laid to meet 


the current, and each branch was 
cemented into place by a liberal daub 
of clay taken from the creek bed. 

Next evening they were at work 
again even while the glow of sunset 
hung in the west. A Whisky Jack 
watched them from a_ neighboring 
poplar, and having satisfied his cue 
losity flew off with a cackling peal of 
laughter. It was as yet early May 
and a spirit of hope and energy seem- 
ed to possess the whole woods. 
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Ere midnight arrived the tiny creek 
was overflowing its banks, and during 
the days that followed the dam was. 
extended in either direction across 
the little valley. At intervals Ahmisk 
left his wife to work alone, while he 
made his way down the creek to re- 
new the musk signs on the lower 
reaches. 

Nor did this strange form of ad- 
vertisement prove futile, for in due 
course two other beavers put in their 
appearance at Aspen Creek. They 
sat on the top of the dam—it could 
faithfully be described as such already 
—apparently awaiting an invitation. 
Ahmisk and his wife went up to them, . 
and the four nibbled each other’s 
faces enquiringly, after which, it 
seemed, they were brother pioneers 
and citizens. 

The new home of the beavers was 
now a hive of industry from dawn to 
dawn. When they found time to eat 
I do not know. In less than a fort- 
night the narrow valley was flooded 
from bank to bank, and the bed of the 
future pond was a quagmire. 

The dam was a solid structure of 
clay and branches, so firmly cemented 
that nothing short of a cloudburst 
was likely to remove it. It was given 
a slight curvature towards the cur- 
rent, so as to resist the weight of 
water, and the clay of which it was 
partly constructed was taken from 
the bed of the meadow. Thus, as the 
work progressed, a constant deepen- 
ing process was going on. 


Ere the end of June was reached 
the supply of light aspen and willow 
in the immediate vicinity gave out, 
and the beavers set to work felling 
heavier timber. This was a dangerous 
business as it created a noise, and was 
carried out with proper caution. 
Three of the beavers would gnaw at 
the selected tree, while the fourth sat 
in the centre of the dam and kept 
guard. Immediately the sentry saw 
the tree top beginning to move he 
would dive, striking the water a re- 
sounding smack with his tail as he did 
so. Thereupon the workers would 
stampede for cover and remain hid- 
den for some minutes, as though 
frightened by the noisy consequences 
of their toils. 
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If the tree fell towards the dam all 
well and good, but almost as often it 
fell in the opposite direction, with the 
result that the process of portaging 
its branches was a lengthy one. 

Carrying long branches through 
the dense bush was no easy matter, 
and soon a maze of well-trodden run- 
ways surrounded the scene of these 
activities. The branches of the fallen 
trees were cut in convenient lengths, 
and the trunks left to lie where they 
had fallen. 

When June arrived the two female 
beavers deserted their husbands, and 
became intent upon affairs of their 
own. Ahmisk’s wife dug a tunnel in 
the steep bank of the pond, startin 
it two feet below the surface, aad 
working vertically till she found her 
progress barred by the roots of a 
gnarled and stunted poplar. Here 
she hollowed out quite a considerable 
chamber, the roof of which was so thin 
that here and there pin-points of 
light were visible through it. Thus 
sufficient air was admitted, while the 
knotted roots prevented the ceiling 
from falling in. And this was where 
Ahmisk’s mate gave birth toher‘young, 
while the other female did just the 
same thing somewhere near. 

Six -weeks later eleven beavers 
might have been seen swimming about 
the dam. Seven were tiny, undevelo- 
ped fellows it is true, but they lacked 
none of the vim and industry of their 
parents. 

Winter was now near at hand. 
The pond was three feet six in depth 
at its deeper end, but as yet it was 
provided with no lodges, the bank 
burrow being the only shelter the 
pioneer beavers possessed. 


The Reign of Famine. 

It was a winter of hunger and hard- 
ship for the beavers of Aspen Creek. 
The young should have made their 
appearance towards the end of May, 
instead of the middle of August, and 
so many had been the duties of their 
parents that they had omitted to lay 
ina sufficient supply offood for winter 
use. Thus, ere the wind-hardened, 
leather-skinned guardian angels of the 
great game reserve came to the re- 
scue, calamity followed calamity, till 
it seemed the little pioneering com- 
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munity of Apsen Creek would be 
wiped out altogether. 

The surrounding timber was now 
entirely cleared, with the result that 
when the supply in the dam gave out 
the beavers were forced to make over- 
land trips up the valley for food. One 
night, in spite of the vigilance of the 
sentry, a green-eyed, silent-footed 
Indian Devil contrived to get be- 
tween the little party and the Home 
dam, and forthwith appeased her 


. hunger on the second adult female. 


Then the hardiest member of Ahmisk’s 
family, frantic with hunger, ignored 
the unwritten laws of the colony and 
ventured out one boisterous night 
when the roar of the wind drowned 
all other sounds. He swam under the 
ice, and escaped from the pond by the 
hole in the surface they had kept open 
by constant use. As he met the open 
air the beads of water in his fur froze 
into solid jewels, but he heeded not 
the cold, no creature being better 
equipped against it than he. He was 
hungry, poor little fellow, and had 
nature followed its ordinary course 
he would have had three months in 
his favor to help him withstand the 
winter hardships. But ere he reached 
the distant grove a great horned owl 
swept down upon him, and crushed 
the life out of his half-starved little 
body in one prolonged screech. 

At night time the colony only 
ventured out when there was no 
wind, and they could hear approach- 
ing danger afar off. One of them 
mounted sentry while the others fed 
and it was strange to note from the 
marks in the snow that almost in- 
variably it was Ahmisk who did 
sentry go. How and when he fed I 
cannot say. He had grown into one 
of those great-souled, gentle indivi- 
duals, large of body and of mind, that 
exist not only in the world of men. 
Perhaps he lived on love, for I believe 
he loved his wife and young sincerely. 

Nor were the beavers of Aspen 
Creek the only beavers to suffer hard- 
ship that winter. It was the second 
year of the close season, and the win- 
ter previously no beavers had been 
trapped, with the result that pioneer 
colonies were to be found all up and 
down the country. 

The forest rangers were not slow t© 
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grasp the state of affairs, and one 
morning the leather-skinned woods- 
man who had pointed out Ahmisk 
that spring evening from the prow of 
the birchbark, telegraphed the follow- 
ing message to the Mines and Forests 
offices at Toronto:— 

‘‘Send us along some green stuff for 
the beavers. Starving all up and 
down the creeks.” 

It may seem strange that one 
should wire to a city from the heart of 
the forest for green stuff, but it must 
be remembered that the sap of the 
trees was not in their roots, and any 
timber the rangers might have cut 
would have lacked nourishment. 

Ere the green stuff arrived one 
more of Ahmisk’s children perished 
from hunger, while one of the orphan 
cubs swallowed.a chunk of hardwood 
which stuck in his throat, and was 
left at the edge of the aspen grove. 

At length one morning four men 
appeared, each carrying under one 
arm a bundle of green willow. Two 
were the forest rangers; the other two 
were Cree Indians. Each wore snow- 
shoes, and was swathed to the eyes 
in fur and leather. 

What they did was done with few 
words, as the beavers might have 
done it. They made a hole in the ice, 
and through it bundled the willow 
saplings. One of the Indians picked 
up the the dead cub, and feeling at its 
ribs nodded gravely at his white em- 
ployer. 

“Damn hungry,’ observed the 
Indian. He was a Christian. 

The ranger nodded. ‘Simply 
starved out,” he replied. . ‘‘Come on. 
Them dogs will be nearfroze through.” 

Thus that evening the beavers 
found a feast awaiting them. They 
did not know they had man to thank 
for it. Like all the wild creatures, alas 
they knew him only as a tyrant—a 
creature above all creatures to be 


feared; a terrible god whose very 
voice cowed the mightiest into sub- 
mission. 
The Awakening 
The season of famine was now 
ended, and during the weeks that fol- 


lowed the beavers dwelt in security 
beneath their roof of ice. 
There was little life astir in the 
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northland during those lean, silent 
days. The birds were gone south; the 
bears and the squirrels were holed up 
for the winter, and the whole world 
was hidden beneath an eternal pall of 
whiteness. The mice bored their 
tunnels under the snow, and lived 
their lives unseen, unthought of. 
Like the beavers, they might never 
have existed there at all. Only the 
deer and the grey wolves ranged the 
solitudes of Algonquin Park. - 

At times the forest rangers heard a 
far-off, dismal wailing, like the cries 
of a congress of little children. But 
they thanked God no children were- 
there in that place of awful quietude. 
Only at night time, when they slept, 
did they hear the voices of little 
people—a sound that in real life they 
heard so seldom. Their place was in 
the woods, unseen, unthought of by 
their brothers and sisters toiling in 
the glare of far-off cities. And the cry 
they heard in the forest was the hunt- 
ing cry of the wolf pack, rendered 
more significant by the stillness of the 
vast expanse around. 

But one morning there was a sound 
of laughter—a wild, cackling laughter 
high over the forest. The rangers 
looked up, and saw two black specks 
drifting northwards across the grey 
expanse. It was the loons. 

““Spring at last!’ observed the 
rangers, breaking the habitual silence 
into which they had fallen, and they 
watched the two specks till they van- 
ished from view, as they might have 
watched a herald angel of Paradise. 

Spring came. It came all too sud- 
denly for the beavers of Aspen Creek. 
A warm night and a few hours of 
brilliant sunshine set a thousand little 
rivulets trickling under the snow. 
The creek rose foot by foot, forcing 
the ice before it, but the ice of the 
beaver pond was thick and refused to 
yield. 

A roaring torrent tumbled over the 
dam, and as the water level rose the 
bank burrows soon became flooded 
out. The beavers sought the refuge 
of the pond, but only to find they 
were imprisoned within it by a roof of 
solid ice. They had long since ceased 
to keep the blowhole open, and unless 
the ice broke up there was no open 
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way of escape from the pond which 
had afforded them shelter all winter. 

Ahmisk swam twice round the pool, 
searching in vain, his mate and her 
two cubs biindly following him. Then 
with bursting lungs he led the way 
back to the bank burrow, but only to 
find the living chamber already full 
of water. A mad frenzy assailed him 
—the frenzy of a trapped and drown- 
ed animal. 
~ roof of their dwelling with teeth and 
claws, tearing away great mouthfuls 
of earth and fibrous roots. It yielded 
bit by bit till a hole was formed a little 
larger than a man’s fist. He poked 
out his head, struggling frantically, 
put his massive body refused to fol- 
low. 

A breath of air gave him new life. 
He became aware of his wife and cubs 
struggling beneath him, and whether 
intentionally or not he drew back and 
let them pass out by the way he could 
not follow. They struggled on to the 
sodden snow and crouched there 
panting. Presently Ahmisk joined 
them, his jaws dripping blood; and 
looked out upon the racing cataract 
that covered their home. 

Spring came rapidly that year, and 
in a few days the last ice had boomed 
and crashed its way to the lakes from 
a hundred tumultous creeks. But 
when the dam resumed its normal 
level there were but four beavers to 
occupy it—the survivors of Ahmisk’s 
family. The others had succumbed 
to the great flood, as Ahmisk would 
have done had he not been a beaver of 
exceptional strength and resource. 

Short handed though they were, 
the little colony got to work in real 
earnest. They cut more timber and 
repaired the dam. But constantly 
they were handicapped and hindered 
by the scarcity of timber in the im- 
mediate vicinity, and one evening 
Ahmisk busied himself in a fresh direc- 
tion. He began digging at the south- 
ern bank of the pond, in which direc- 
tion lay the aspen grove. He worked 
in this manner day after day, his wife 
and family at times helping him; but 
for the most part the female was once 
more busy with her own affairs, the 
young sometimes helping her. 

In the centre of the pond she began 
to collect together a heap of branches 


Blindly he attacked the. 
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and clay, and at this she worked not 
only at night time but during the day- 
light hours, returning to the bank 
burrow for air. 

By the end of May the lodge was 
completed—a huge pile of sticks some 
four feet in width and standing three 
feet out of the water. This stage 
reached, the beavers gnawed a pass- 
age into it from two feet below the 
surface, and above the waterline they 
made a chamber, two feet six in 
width and nine inches in height, just 
as they had made the chamber of the 
bank burrow. It was here that the 
female beaver made her nest and gave 
birth to her young—four in number. 

In the meantime the canal to the 
aspen grove had progressed wonder- 
fully. It was clean cut and artificial 
looking, with a depth of eighteen 
inches and a width of nearly three 
feet. Along this the beavers passed 
when out to collect timber, and thus 
not only shortened the perilous over- 
land journey, but quickened the work 
of transportation. It was easy enough 
to swim along the canal, dragging 
branches or pushing heavy logs, and 
the work of building was accelerated 
accordingly. 

The builders of Aspen Creek spent 
never an idle moment. There were 
landing stages to be made—short 
canals which shelved slowly towards 
the end, and thus did away with the 
difficulty of ascending the steep banks. 
And when nothing else presented it- 
self for the moment they put in a little 
work on the dam, adding to it where- 
ever the water flowed over, as though 
in hope of stopping the escape alto- 
gether. 

Early that fall the beavers began to 
lay in their winter store. This con- 
sisted of green logs and branches, 
which by some mysterious means that 
has long puzzled woodsmen they an- 
chored to the bed of the pond. They 
did not eat the lodge; nor did the 
lodge contain chambers under water, 
as the story books would have us to 
suppose. Itistrue that they made a 
second lodge which they ate from 
below when winter came, but this 
lodge contained no chamber, and was, 
in fact, merely a stack of food. The 
little colony had become a home of 
comfort and plenty, modelled by in- 
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dustrious teeth and paws, and main- 
tained by an energy never relaxing. 

Ere winter came, however, a drama- 
tic event came to break the common 
routine of Aspen Creek. The ad- 
vertisement system again met with a 
response. One night an old, lame and 
decrepit beaver took up his station in 
the centre of the dam, and sat there 
shivering wretchedly. From whence 
he had come no one knew. No one 
was aware of his presence till they saw 
him sitting there. 

Ahmisk swam up, and nibbled the 
old beaver’s face in a friendly manner. 
It is doubtful whether he recognized 
the despot of Lost River who had 
driven him out—now himself driven 
out from his place of eminence by a 
younger warrior. That he had been 
in trouble somewhere was evident 
from the mangled condition of his tail, 
but Ahmisk, the pioneer, asked no 
questions concerning the past. 

Thus the old beaver became a pen- 
sioner at the Aspen Creek colony, 
sharing the lodge, and eating food he 
had played no part in collecting. 

But one day when the winter was 
far spent, a young Cree brave who 
knew not or heeded not the laws of the 
reserve, drove a long stake vertically 
imto the bed of the pond by one of the 
open landing places. To the stake, by 
means of a sliding ring, he attached 
a steel chain, and to the chain a steel 
trap. The trap was set under water 
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on the bed of the landing stage, and 
carefully hidden from view. 

The young beavers saw the foreign 
stake, and treated it with suspicion, 
but the old beaver, grown careless by 
long immunity, blundered into the 
trap. As the steel jaws closed upon 
his leg he dived, as a startled beaver 
always does; the iron ring slipped 
down the stake and over the double 
snag at the botton of it. Still finding 
himself a captive the old beaver at- 
tempted to rise as his breath gave out, 
but though the iron ring had run 
down the pole easily enough, it was 
prevented from running back by the 
snags at the bottom. And thus the 
despot of Lost River died in the pool 
ere he had time to wrench off the im- 
prisoned limb. 

To-day there are many lodges in 
the pond on Aspen Creek, and many 
beavers to occupy them. One of the 
lodges is no less than a dozen feet in 
width, and contains at least five 
chambers. The canal to the aspen 
grove is wider and deeper, and branch- 
ing from it are other canals, each of 
which is a throbbing, pulsing highway 
of industry. Also I hear from one of 
the rangers that Ahmisk’s children 
and grandchildren are constructing a 
second dam a little higher up the 
creek—its object being, evidently, to 
break the force of the springtime 
floods. As for Ahmisk I cannot say; 
he is lost from view in the bustle and 
activity of the city he has founded. 
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“9 tell you, my son, by Yiminy 
Christopher Columbus! there is 
no country I like so much better 

than Greeniand.’’ Erricson paused a 

moment to light his pipe with a coal 

from the camp fire. It was a caim 
night in October, the sky cloudless 
and brilliant with stars. ‘“‘But hoid 
on, my boy, I wiil teil you of a musk- 
ox hunt Pitziola and I made together. 

**Let me see now, Pitziola,—he was 
a good boy that Pitziola; but, of 
course, he was in love. That is al- 
ways the way. Whether he is a 
wretched Christian or a decent savage, 
he is always in love, when he is young. 
Pitzioia ioved Mittuk. Mittuk was 
a fat giri of about fifteen. But, Alas! 
with Pitzioia love did not run smooth- 
ly. Mittuk’s father asked too big a 
price for Mittuk. The oid man want- 
ed Pitzioia’s best team dog; which 
was absurd. No two girls were worth 
a good dog. The oid man actualiy 
refused a piug of Macdonald’s chew- 
ing tobacco, a brass coiiar stud and a 
fishhook. 

‘“The Gods smiled, however. Op- 
portunity came to Pitziola. He and 
the old man went fishing. The old 
man feli into the sea. When he tried 
to get out again he discovered that he 
could not without assistance. He 
called loudiy to Pitziola. I teli you, 
my boy, By Yiminy Christopher 
Coiumbus! Pitziola was no fool. 
He came to the edge of the ice and 
looked at the old man. 
be ‘* ‘Heip me,’ cried the oid man and 
his teeth chattered with the cold. 


‘* ‘Father,’ replied Pitziola, ‘the 
day is fine, how is the water?’ 

** *Puil me out,’ cried the oid man. 
As he spoke his mouth went under 
and he swallowed much. 

** ‘Rather,’ said Pitziola, ‘the iittle 
fish are content to live always in the 
Big water why should you not be also 
content?’ 

‘“MIy son,’ replied the oid man, 
‘believe me, I am not a fish.’ 

“Of a truth,’ replied Pitziola, 
‘your words are the words of wisdom’ 
and seating himself he lighted his pipe 
and smoked. 

‘*<T drown,’ cried the old man in 
great alarm. 

‘Tt is unseemly,’ said Pitzioia, 
‘for youth to contradict age,’ and 
he continued his smoking. 

‘“*“What would you have?’ asked the 
old man. 

‘*<T would have Mittuk for one plug 
of tobacco, which is a good price.’ 

‘“«She is yours,’ said the old man 
and he stretched out his hand, and 
Pitziola taking hold of it drew him out 
of the sea. 

‘“When they were come to the 
lodge of the oid man, Pitziola gave 
him a plug of tobacco and returned to 
his own lodge with his bride and they 
were happy. But, hold on, this is not 
a love story. 

‘*It was two months after he had 
taken Mittuk that he and I went 
hunting. We were not hunting es- 
pecially for musk-ox, but for meat. 
I recollect it was about the middie of 
the November moon. 
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“Some time previously I had told 
Pitziola that I wanted a suit of deer- 
skin clothes, such as the Esquimaux 
wore, which he promised I shouid 
have for the trip. It was arranged 
that I shouid call early in the morning 
for him at his iglu. When I did arrive 
I found them both at their breakfast. 
Pitziola was much ashamed in con- 
sequence, but when I only laughed 
his face lightened up and he became 
at once as happy as a child. 

‘When their meal was finished, 
Pitziola showed me, with much pride, 
a suit of deerskins. The suit con- 
sisted of a heavy coat (kul-ik-tak), 
with the hair outside, to be worn over 
a lighter one (u-u-pak) with the hair 
inside. The trousers consisted of a 
double pair, loose and short, open 
below the knee. Like the upper gar- 
ments the inner pair were worn with 
the hair inside and the outer pair with 
the hair outside. The socks were 
made of young deerskin and were 
worn with the hair inside, while longer 
ones, or leggings, with feet attached, 
were worn over the socks with the 
hair outside. Over these last a pair 
of short topped moccasins were worn, 
while deerskin mittens protected the 
hands. He next showed me a com- 
mon long bladed butcher knife, with a 
hole drilled through the handle 
through which a deerskin thong was 
run. When I asked him to explain 
the use of it he laughed and told me 
that it was my “‘snow-dag,’’ and was 
always required to cut snow blocks 
used in the construction of the Iglus. 

‘‘Meanwhile I was very curious to 
know if the clothes would fit me, but 
when I at length managed to convey 
my meaning to him, aided largely by 
pantomine, he assured me that they 
would fit anyone. So far as I could 
gather his sole reason for supposing 
such to be the case, was that they 
fitted him. A reason which I thought 
open to grave doubt, for the good 
Pitziola was about four inches shorter 
and very stoutly built, with a gener- 
ous supply of stomach. While I was, 
on the contrary, if anything thinner 
than I am at present. As for the 
stomach I can truly say I, apparently, 
possessed none at aii, or at least none 
discernible to the naked eye. I drew 
his attention to the fact in dumb 
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show. First stepping up to him I 
patted his at which he promptly looked 
with, as I thought, some slight ap- 
pearance of anxiety, as though fearing 
some accident had happened to it. I 
then raised my coat and patted the 
cavity which has always done duty 
for mine. I then picked up the trou- 
sers and pointed at the waist, glanced 
Heavenward and sighed. Which pan- 
tomine they followed with grave in- 
terest, till the meaning of it suddenly 
struck them, when such laughing fol- 
lowed as I never did see surpassed, 
especially on Pitziola’s part. Indeed 
for some little time he was quite over- 
come by mirth and unfit to do any- 
thing at all, but reel about like a man 
drunk, rub his stomach with both 
hands and laugh till the tears ran 
down his face. His woman, too, 
seemed hugely tickled, and saying 
something which I did not catch, 
dived out of sight into the lodge from 
whence I could hear her laughter for 
many minutes. Never before had 
wit of mine received such unbounded 
appreciation. When Pitziola had to 
some extent recovered his equanimity 
he told me that his woman would 
alter them while we waited. He pro- 
duced a plug of tobacco as he made 
the remark and proceeded to cut 
himself a pipeful. An arrangement in 
which I acquiesced, adding, however, 
that we must not waste too much 
time. I tell you, my boy, I was be- 
ginning to understand the Esquimau, 
and to make myself understood. 
‘*«Time’, said Pitziola, laughing, 
‘there is plenty of time, time is 
always.’ Iam inclined to think, my 
friend, that therein lies the secret of a 
savage’s enjoyment of life. With him 
‘Time is always,’ of Time there is 
neither beginning nor end. He puffs 
at his pipe in a dignified calm and does 
not trouble about Time. It was be- 
fore he came into the world and will 
be for countless aeons after he has 
gone out of it. He will assure you that 
it is impossible to waste for there is 
so much of it. As weil might one try 
to waste the ocean with a teaspoon. 
Were we a little more like him in this 
respect perhaps we would be happier, 
but no,’tis of happiness we are prodigal 
not of-:Time, for there is so little of the 
former. ‘There is no time,’ is the 
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dread shibboleth that has rung in our 
ears in ever varying cadences of hor- 
ror from early youth until iife merges 
into that dread silence we are all 
hurrying to as though it were a dance 
—perhaps the Devil’s dance, who 
knows? And only the half of our 
important work done. By Yiminy! 
it is funny enough to make one laugh 
at times, if it were not so pathetic. 
Biessed would be the man, indeed, 
with sufficient courage to rise up in 
this motley hotchpotch of existence, 
we call life, and teil us that it is our 
teaspoonful of happiness we = are 
wasting, not an Eternity of Time. 
Perhaps if our teachers were to tell us 
more of happiness and jess of duty we 
should be more indebted to them. 

“While Pitziola and I smoked, 
every few moments the former would 
rub his stomach and break again into 
laughter. From Mittuk, too, I was 
frequently reminded of my joke. 

*““At last we did actually get 
started!” 


CHAPTER IT. 


““When we had gone, as I judged, 
about five miles, Pitziola halted the 
dogs and seated himself upon the 


oad. 

“““Well,’ said I, and I took a seat 
beside him, ‘what are we waiting 
for?’ 

““*When a man is tired tobacco is 
more pleasant than a woman singing 
in the lodge.’ He began fumbling in 
his tobacco bag as he spoke. 

““*Are you tired?’ I enquired in 
some surprise. 

“Oh no,’ he replied and began 
cutting a pipeful of tobacco. He then 
told me that he knew I was not pleas- 
ed with him and Mittuk for laughing 
as they had done, adding, that he was 
not at ali surprised for Mittuk had 
behaved very badly. When he had 
said this he hung his head and iooked 
very unhappy. Indeed I found him 
just like a chiid, but he was an honest 
merry fellow and both strong and 
willing, so that I couid not help but 
iike him 

““While we sat upon the sleigh I 
asked Pitziola if we would have far to 
travel before we were likely to find 
deer. He at once pointed to a range 
of hilis which crossed our course at 
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the head of a long valley and assured 
me that when we had crossed them 
we would find many deer. I then 
enquired as to our chances of finding 
musk-ox; but he shook his head and 
said that we wouid oniy find them 
many days journey to the north. 

““T then suggested that we had 
better go on if we wanted to get any- 
where that day. I rose to my feet as I 
spoke and my companion also got up 
and spoke to the dogs, which were ali 
stretched at full length upon the snow 
fast asleep. 

‘“‘In another couple of hours we had 
traversed the vailey and ciimbed to 
the summit of the hiils I mentioned as 
crossing our course. In the valley we 
had come on the fresh trail of three 
caribou journeying in an easterly 
direction. Their trail on either side 
of ours, as far as I could see, heid a 
wonderfuliy direct bearing. 

‘*“When we had reached the summit 
of the hill and were about half way 
over it, Pitziola suddenly uttered aa 
exclamation and pointed away to the 
right. On looking in the direction I at 
once saw two wolves seated on the 
very summit of the hili, distant about 
three hundred yards, ciearly outiined 
against the sky. I would have taken 
a shot at them but Pitziola advised 
me not to as undoubtedly there would 
be deer on the other side of the hill 
which a shot would frighten. 

‘‘Further on we came on a portion 
of the summit swept almost clear of 
snow, in the middle of which I noticed 
many little piles of stones, evidently 
the work of human hands. When I 
drew Pitziola’s attention to them he 
informed me that they were the 
graves of some of his people. When 
I asked him why they were buried on 
a hilltop and at such a distance from 
Ok-kelay-yook he-informed me that 
it was a good place because there were 
many stones with which to cover the 
bodies, and that his people liked to be 
buried on the top of a hill. At several 
of the graves there were rude at- 
tempts at an expression of sympathy, 
of feeling, as evidenced by leaving 
upon them roughly carved ornaments, 
or belongings of the deceased. At one 
grave, leaning against it, were three 
light fish spears. At another, laid 

upon it, was the tusk of a walrus. 
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Upon a third a little stick was stand- 
ing with a torn piece of a common 
red handkerchief fluttering from it, 
which Pitziola informed me was the 
grave of a girl. At a small heap of 
stones was a‘tiny sealskin moccasin, 
evidently a child’s grave. 

*“At the far. side of the hill, which 
we soon reached after leaving the 
graves, there was a narrow river wind- 
ing between steep banks. Pitziola 


told me his people called it ‘Put- 
ting-nuk,’ which means, ‘There is 
no water below the ice,’ for he as- 


sured me that it was frozen to the 
bottom the year round. 

““We had now reached the other 
side of the hill, but I could see no 
signs of deer, not even their tracks. 
When I drew Pitziola’s attention to 
the fact he pulled a very dejected face, 
assuring me that he had never known 
it happen before. 

“On the further bank of the river 
Pitziola halted the dogs and seating 
himself upon the load began fumbling 
for his pipe and tobacco. I looked at 
my watch and found it to be just 
eleven o’clock, so I asked him what we 
were waiting for. The philosophical 
nature of his reply appealed to me. 

“““We have but one life,’ he re- 
marked gravely, ‘and it is foolish to 
hurry through tt’ I looked at him 
and laughed, and immediately his 
broad, good natured face was wreath- 
ed in smiles. 

“The country we were now in was 
a confused jumble of little hills 
through which we wound for another 
three or four miles, when we came to 
a small lake comprising but a few 
acres in extent. When I asked 
Pitziola if there was water in it, I was 
informed that there was much water 
in it always. Crossing the lake were 
the old tracks of a fair sized herd of 
caribou. It was evidence of game, 
however, and it cheered me. 

“‘T then suggested that we had bet- 
ter have something to eat and make 
some tea. A suggestion at which 
Pitziola grinned in high approval. He 
then informed me that we had better 
_ camp here, as it was a great distance 
to the next water. Both Esquimaux 
and Indians, I have noticed, will 
never drink snow water if it can be 
avoided. 
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“The prospect of a meal seemed to 
enliven him greatly, and going out on 
to the lake with the ice chisel he pro- 
ceeded to cut a water-hole, which he 
accomplished in a surprisingly short 
time considering that the ice was a 
good seven feet thick. 

“At the conclusion of our meal 
and a smoke Pitziola at once set to 
work to build an iglu. In its con- 
struction he proceeded as follows: 
when he had chosen the site he cut 
the bricks, or cakes of snow, from the 
floor. In size they were about two 
feet in length, by one and a half in 
width and about six inches in thick- 
ness. For cutting them he used his 
snow-dag, which he carried on the 
thong about his neck. He worked 
from the inside laying the bricks in an 
endless coil round him, with a diame- 
ter of about seven feet. As the wall 
rose in height its circumference grad- 
ually decreased until it was finally 
finished with a single brick, or snow 
plug, in the centre of the roof. 

“A well built iglu forms a perfect 
dome and looked to me a very simple 
form of dwelling to construct. When 
it was finished Pitziola was still inside, 
and in order to get out he cut a square 
hole which afterwards formed our 
door. There were still many of the 
bricks inside with which Pitziola made 
two benches along either wall, leaving 
but a narrow passage down the middle. 
On the benches he laid, first mats 
made from the smaller branches of the 
bushes about Ok-kelay-yook, upon 
which he spread our bedding and the 
iglu was complete. 

“All that day the weather was ex- 
ceptionally fine, though cold. The 
sky was cloudless, the stars glittered 
frostily. While spanning the blue 
depths over head, in a glory of daz- 
zling splendour, purple, orange and 
amethyst, shifting, iridescent, danced 
the exquisite northern lights, the 
Aurora Borealis. A faint, barely per- 
ceptible air current came from the 
north. A thermometer, which I 
always carried, registered forty-seven 
degrees below zero. But in the Arctic, 
what did such cold amount to? 
Pah! it was nothing, merely bracing, 
that was all. 

‘“When Pitziola came out of the 
iglu I crawled inside to inspect, our 
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dwelling which looked very com- 
fortable. While I sat in it, it sudden- 
ly occurred to me that we had not fed 
the dogs. When I mentioned it to 
Pitziola he laughed and said that they 
had had a good feed the day before 
and that they would be all right until 
we killed a deer. 

‘“*We may not kill one for several 
days,; -1 said. 1 knew that -the 
Esquimaux thought nothing of let- 
ting their dogs go for a long time 
without food. 

**<«Oh yes,’ he replied, ‘we shall kill 
one this afternoon or to-morrow, but 
even if we do not kill one for several 
more days it is all right, for my dogs 
will go a week without eating and haul 
a good load, too.’ 

‘**T crawled back into the iglu and 
proceeded to clean my rifle. The dim 
light of the interior I heightened by 
the aid of a candle, a supply of which 
I had brought along. A minute later 
Pitziola also came in and sat smoking 
and watching me. 

**<Tt is a good rifle,’ I said to him. 

«Oh yes’, he replied, ‘I would be 
the richest man in my country if I had 
such a rifle, for I would kill many deer, 
musk-ox and bear.’ 

“*“Not if you saw no more than we 
have on this trip.’ At which he hung 
his head and replied that he knew that 
I was not pleased with him. I laugh- 
ed at that and his face brightened asa 
child’s might after being forgiven for 
some trifling fault. Indeed my good 
Pitziola was but a child after all. 

“For a while longer we sat talking 
and smoking. At length Pitziola, 
complaining of thirst, said he would 
go down to the lake for some water, 
and left the iglu. 

““Flardly had he gone, however, when 
he was back again, his head thrust 
inside and excitement plainly written 
upon his face. 


“ Kud-loo-uah,’ (Whiteman) he 


whispered in a tense voice. 
" “What is it?’ I enquired, also in a 
whisper, such is the affecting quality 


of excitement. 
“ “Oo-ming-munk!’ (Musk-ox) he 
replied and backed away, for I was 


already at the door, rifle in hand.” 


CHAPTER III. 
“Running north from our iglu, for 
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a distance of about a quarter of a mile, . 
was the narrow valley of the stream 
which emptied into the little lake, 
upon the shore of which we were 
camped. 

‘When I had crawled through the 
doorway and was standing beside 
Pitziola, I asked him where the Musk- 
ox were, for I could see no sign of 
them. 

‘*He pointed up the valley to where 
a little hill on the west side ran down 
to the stream. 

‘“«They crossed there,’ he said. 
***They are behind that little hill; 
they walk in that direction,’ he point- 
ed to the west. Thrusting a grimy 
forefinger into his mouth as he spoke, 
he held it up to determine the direc- 
tion of the barely perceptible air cur- 
rent, then said, ‘Come, Kud-loo-nah, 
the wind is good, come.’ 

‘“When we had gone but fifty paces 
or so, Pitziola glanced behind. One 
of the dogs was following us. He 
spoke sharply to him and he slunk 
back to his companions. We then 
crossed the head of the lake to the 
outlet of the stream, up which we 
walked to what had appeared to be 
the point of the hill. It proved to be, 
however, a separate small hill, or 
knoll, with a little draw or valley be- 
tween it and the larger one. Here we 
paused for a moment while Pitziola 
looked about. He then turned to me 
and remarked that the musk-ox were 
just beyond and behind the smaller 
hill, and we turned up the little draw. 
It was but a short distance up to its 
head where were two great boulders. 

‘“*Pitziola stopped again and pointed 
at them. Then he faced me with a 
broad grin, saying: 

“We will get behind those stones, 
when the musk-ox will be close to us 
and you may shoot them.’ 

‘“*How many are there?’ 


He held up four 


I en- 


) quired. 


** «Chit-a-mut,’ 
fingers. 

“It struck me that the whole per- 
formance was ridiculously simple. 
The very cover seemed designed for _ 
our convenience. The gentle air 
current, everything was propitious. - 
But the stalking of big game always 
has and always will affect me in a way 
which I cannot describe to you, my 
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boy. By Yiminy Christopher Col- 
umbus! it is impossible to describe. 
It is like wine! Itis as the first kiss of 
love! A mental intoxication! It is 
magnificent! As we crept up behind 
the boulders I was aware of a curious 
tickling sensation in my scalp; it is 
always like that, when the big game is 
close. The beating of my heart, too, 
sounded loudly asadrum. My boy, I 
like that music. It is the hunters’ 
ecstasy! The primal man, dormant in 
each one of us, awakened, I suppose. 
The shedder of blood! The killer 
which lurks so near the surface, hid- 
den by a thin veneer of affectation and 
pretence. The Stone Age man re- 
turned! And in those supreme and 
wonderful moments I felt that the 
long voyage to Greenland and the 
Arctic was worth while—had nothing 
else occurred. Excitement blazed in 
me! In a pause, in our advance, I 
held a hand out and looked at it, and 
it was steady. My boy, I was as cool 
as ice, and yet on fire! 

**At length we reached the stones 
and crouched behind them. Pitziola 
raised his head slowly, slowly. Fora 
moment he was motionless, while the 
roaring hush of nothing sang to my 
drumming heart. As slowly as he had 
raised his head, he lowered it and 
turned to me. His black eyes were 
black fire! He smiled, his white 
teeth gleamed! He pointed in front 
of him, a little to the left, and 
whispered: 

“““Mani.? (Over there) 

***Are they close?’ I asked him. 

‘*He nodded his head emphatically. 

‘“*Cocking my rifle I raised myself, 
slowly. 

**And then I saw them! 

‘““They were so close, indeed, their 
nearness startled me. They could not 
have been over fifty paces distant! 
Queer shaggy brutes, but not so big 
as one would think, being but half way 
between a goat and a buffalo. They 
look, too, but dull, stupid brutes I 
always think. 

“There were four of them, two 
standing -together side by side, in 
front, while the other two were 
standing, the one before the other, 
broadside on, with their left side to 
me. A few yards in front of them 
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another hill descended to a bluff nose, 
or point. 

**As I looked at them I remember 
being particularly struck with the 
great length of the hair upon their 
bellies from whence it descended al- 
most to the snow. Their appearance 
of quietness and stupidity seemed so 
marked that I took my time in select- 
ing the finest looking specimen of the 
four. He was standing third in the 
row and as I aimed an inch or so be- 
hind his shoulder he rubbed the under 
part of his jaws upon the hind quar- 
ters of the one directly in front of him, 
just as I have seen cattle in a pasture 


0. 
‘“*At my shot he pitched forward on 
his head in the snow and died with 
hardly a struggle. I discovered when 
we cut him up thatmy bullethad pass- 
ed almost through the centre of his 
heart. 

‘The other three seemed petrified 
into stillness for a brief instant, then 
plunging forward in a lumbering gal- 
lop, headed straight for the point of 
the neighboring hill. As the last was 
about to disappear behind it I knock- 
ed him down with a second shot, but 
he struggled to his feet again. While 
Pitziola danced about in a state of the 
wildest excitement, shouting: 

***Kook-o-ak-too, kud-loo-nah, 
kook-o-ak-too,’ (shoot, whiteman, 
shoot). And I knocked the musk-ox 
down a second time. For an instant 
he lay still and I thought that he was 
done for, but he struggled to his feet 
again and turning faced us with a 
lowered head, giving utterance to a 
hoarse grunting while swaying from 
side to side. I walked up to him, 
then, and from about fifteen paces 
dropped him with a bullet through his 
brain. 

‘‘In the meantime the other two 
had disappeared and I was as well 
pleased that they had, for I would 
have been loath to have killed an- 
other that day, even for his fine coat. 

““At the success of my shooting, 
though it would have been difficult 
to have accounted for a miss at such 
an absurdly close range, Pitziola 
showed all the delight of a school boy, 
jumping about, clapping hishands and 
laughing, while he continually praised 
my performance. 
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“When to some extent he _ had 
calmed the exuberance of his feelings, 
I set to work, with his aid, to measure 
them. By the way, I always carry a 
small pocket tape when hunting big 
game. The first one I shot, the larger 
of the two, I found to be 51% inches 
in height at the hump with the hair 
pressed down, and in girth 71 inches. 
From the tip of his nose to the tip of 
his tail (2 inch tail) 93 inches. Horns, 
right one 27 inches, left one 2614 
inches. I had no means of ascertain- 
ing his weight, however, but judged 
him to be about six hundred pounds 
on the hoof. He was the largest musk- 
ox I ever killed. The other one was 
much smaller, his horns measuring, 
left one 25 inches, right one 241% 
inches, while in height he stood 5034 
inches, and in length 91 inches. The 
hides of both of them were except- 
ionally fine, particularly that of the 
larger: Pitziola assuring me that he 
had never seen a finer skin or a larger 
bull. The heads of both were ex- 


tremely handsome, and they now de- 
corate the walls of my house in 
Christiania, Norway. 

““When Pitziola skinned them we 
found them to be in prime condition, 
with great layers of fat about the ribs. 

““Apart from the sport, I was par- 
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ticularly pleased at having shot them, 
because, now, we would have plenty 
of food for the hungry dogs. 

‘** After skinning and disembowling 
them, we left the carcases where they 
were and returned to our iglu for the 
team and sleigh. 

‘“What a feed the dogs had that 
evening. I really had no idea that 
even hungry dogs could eat so much. 
It looked as though they never would 
be finished. I think they must have 
eaten a good ten pounds each. Such 
a change, too, as it made in the ex- 
pression of their faces. Before the 
meal they were fierce, wolfish looking 
brutes, wearing a perpetual scowl. 
Afterwards they fairly oozed good 
nature. Not only did they show it in 
their faces, but each movement and 
every part of their bodies seemed to 
express it. They positively smiled 
until they slept, which was not a great 
while after they had dined. 

‘“What a feed, too, my brave 
Pitziola and I had of musk-ox steak 
that evening. By Yiminy Christo- 
pher Columbus! I think we ate 
nearly as much as the dogs. 

‘“Now I am going to bed, my boy, 
by Yiminy! but I am sleepy. Good 
night, my boy, after all there is no 
place like the Arctic!” 


“Rolo the Pup vs. Alberta” is the story 
of an Alberta Puppy who won his master’s 
case when circumstantial evidence seemed 
mightily against him—February Number 


THE HERMIT OF WHITE OTTER LAKE 


PART If 


C. L. Hopson 


five-mile paddie from Jimmy’s 

A and a short portage brings us to 

Stony Lake where we fall in 

with the rear of the drive. From there 

to Mine Centre, our objective point, 

they say is more than one hundred 
miles of lakes and streams. 

We portage to Paddon Lake and 
soon find our progress checked by the 
head-works of the drive. Thousands 
of logs fill the stream, but we slip 
along the side and jump the boom. 

We have supper with the drivers 
on board the wanigan. They laugh at 
my rod and light gear—till I safely 
land a two-pound pike. We camp by 
the dam and are lulled to sleep by the 
roar of angry waters rushing madly 
over logs and rocks. 

_ At 4.30 a.m. I am up and off with 
Billy, leaving “‘Ranger”’ asleep. It is 
““moose pictures or bust’’—and re- 
lenting Fate says “‘ Moose.”’ 

We drop down to Birch Lake and 
paddle cautiously into numerous little 
creeks and coves around a deep bay. 
Almost everywhere are fresh tracks 
and floating grass torn up where they 
have been feeding, but till 9 o’clock 
never a moose is seen. Then suddenly 
Billy’s keen eyes espy a young one on 
some marshy ground about three 
hundred yards away. Under cover 
of a big rock we slip up to half the 
distance, then warily approach in full 
view. Alternately feeding and sus- 
piciously regarding the strange object 
that seems ever nearer, the little chap 
allows us to get up to within a few 
feet, and, as he stands uneasily, 
“snuffling’’ in the endeavor to get 
our wind, the shutter clicks. He 
moves off a little and then another 
young one emerges from the bush and 
I get a snap of the two. Luck is still 
with us and after afew minutes the 
first moose comes close up, wades 
in and starts to swim out into the 
lake. Waiting till he is well clear 
from shore we put after him and have 
a merry chase. Billy drops his pad- 
dle. I slip him mine and he quickly 


puts me within five yards of our 
quarry. Conditions are ideal, light 
perfect, and those who go hunting 
with the camera will “‘go some” if 
they ever beat the result o1 that third 
snap. 

Almost “‘all in” from his efforts to 
keep at a safe distance the moose 
slows down and slipping alongside I 
catch him by the ear and snip a tuft 
of hair from his ear as a souvenir. 
Then I release him. A few plunging 
strokes and he finds footing and 
seeks safety in record time. 

Soon after we sight a big cow in a 
burnt swamp about 100 yards away. 
Under cover of a point Billy lands and 
circles, thinking to drive her out, but 
she winds us, disappearing without a 
sound. 

We return and catch a dozen fine 
pike going from about one and a half 
to two and a half pounds each. 

Later we break camp and soon 
make the end of Birch Lake, where a 
quarter mile portage leads to Big 
Turtle River. This is a hard carry—. 
very rough, full of stumps and loose 
rocks—and the mosquitoes fairly 
swarm. 

The flickering light of a fire dis- 
closes the camp of two rangers, who 
prove ‘two of the best”’ for they turn 
to and help us pitch the tent and get 
the fire going before settling down for 
the night. We are up at 5.30 next 
morning but by the time we breakfast 
and once more turn south, it is after 
7 o'clock. 

A short paddle to the rapids, where, 
with much roaring and swirling and 
leaping and tossing, the seemingly re- 
sentful waters take their angry plunge 
from the placid broadness of Bending 
Lake into the narrow confines of Big 
Turtle River. 

There is no sign of a portage, so, 
shouldering the tent, Billy goes 
clambering over rocks along the pre- 
cipitous shore to the foot of the 
rapids, returning with the information 
that if we lighten the load by carrying 
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over the heaviest of the outfit we can 
drop the canoe down, which is done 
by wading. 

Once more embarking we push out 
into the swirling stream and are 
speedily borne beyond sound of the 
rapids. 

It is a glorious morning, not a 
breath of wind and a cloudless sky. 

Gradually the flow of the waters 
slackens till we float silently in a 
gorge or canyon little more than a 
hundred feet wide. On each side 
from the water’s edge spring steep 
cliffs and high boulders of vari- 
colored granite, in some places split 
and torn as though by some colossal 
upheaval, in others smoothed and 
rounded as giant pebbles that have 
been scoured and polished by nature 
through aeons and aeons of time. 

Here a projecting rock face has 
split horizontally and a huge section 
fallen, leaving hundreds of tons of 
granite overhanging so that one 
almost involuntarily quickens the 
paddle’s dip and hurries by. 

Years ago the fire fiend ruthlessly 
devastated here and once-proud trees 
stand naked, silent sentinels that 
might serve as sign posts of warning 
to the upspringing younger growth of 
spruce and poplar and birch and pine. 
Occasional groups of unburned trees 
that have miraculously escaped the 
searing heat and biting flame furnish 
sombre contrast to the vivid green 
with which Dame Nature is striving 
to hide her nakedness, and wherever 
the scanty soil affords a foothold tiny 
saplings are seen bravely starting up 
amid the discouraging debris that 
serves as shroud to the Forest Tra- 
gedy—a Fire. 

Not a riple disturbs the mirror-like 
serenity of the stream, not a leaf stirs. 
The reddish purple of the fire-weed 
lends a startling touch of unexpected 
color, and the golden gleam of yellow 
water-lilies is seen ahead as the rugged 
shore line softens and breaks into an 
occasional oasis of swamp grass, while 
the river broadens and the canyon 
slips softly into the semblance of a 
small lagoon. 

Every tiny tree and massive boul- 
der is marvellously mirrored in the 
crystal stream. It is difficult to dis- 
tinguish where shore line and water 
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meet. The stealthy passage of the 
canoe leaves a wake that sparkles in 
the sunlight like a silver streak. 

Dip, dip—dip, dip. The paddles 
flash, the banks glide swiftly by. 
Then someone speaks and two great 
owls silently take wing and go flap- 
ping throught the trees, as though in 
protest at the desecration of Nature’s 
silence by the unaccustomed sound. 

Just ahead the left bank drops and 
rounding an abrupt turn we run close 
up on to a big bull. With a snort he 
wheeis and momentarily faces us—a. 
magnificent picture as he stands sil- 
houetted against the rising sun, the 
newly grown antiers still in the velvet, 
his sleek sides gleaming as though he 
comes fresh-groomed from some 
woodiand stable. — 

With the sun dead behind him a 
successful snap is an impossibility, 
but, on the offchance—‘‘click”— 
and, galvanized into instant action, 
the woods monarch js away. 

Soon after a cow and calf are sight- 
ed as they leave the water but they 
quickly disappear in the dense bush. 

And so, gliding swiftly mile after 
mile, we come presently to Pekan- 
goning Lake. 

Here, we have been told, upon an 
island are some Indian graves and 
while paddling to what appears a 
likely spot a big black animai comes 
out and moves slowly along the sandy 
beach of a deep bay. moose, 
surely. We paddle rapidly for a 
nearer view and “‘presto!’’—the 
moose changes to a bear—and what a 
bear! Even at four or five hundred 
yards his iurching stride and ponder- 
ous buik are plainly discernible as he 
goes shambling along the water’s edge, 
presumably in quest of some dainty 
tidbit in the shape of a dead fish. 

The canoe ieaps but when still fuily 
three hundred yards away he sud- 
deniy turns and enters the bush. 
Armed with rifle and camera—and 
the old gun!—‘‘Ranger”’ and I take 
after him, but ail we see are tracks 
big enough to bear evidence that dis- 
tance had not magnified his size. 

Lunch is suggested and promptly 
‘“Ranger’’, digging among the duffle, 
gives vent to a paralyzing yell!— 
‘“Where’s the ding busted tent?”— 
and sorrowfully comes the realization 
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that that most essential article is re- 
posing on a rock at the foot of the 
rapids where we started our morning 
journey—tully fifteen miles’ up- 
stream! 

Vivid outbursts of sulphurous lan- 
guage somewhat relieve our ruffled 
feelings and, after lunch, Billy and I 
face the inevitable and start upon the 
iong back paddie, leaving ‘‘Ranger”’ 
to bake a batch of bannock and rustle 
wood for the night’s camp. 

For nearly two and a half hours 
two swiftly swinging paddles dip 
deeply with scarcely a pause and carry 
us surging along up stream. Witha 
big sigh of relief the cause of the be- 
grudged return is espied behind a bush 
where Biily dumped it on his pre- 
liminary survey and with lightened 
hearts we again head for the lake. 

We get to within thirty yards of a 
cow moose as she dives for “‘after- 
noon tea’’, but heavy ciouds result in 
a wasted snap. Passing through a 
narrow gorge there comes suddenly 
the noise of a great swirling and rush- 
ing of water. A shout of *‘ Paddle like 
Heil!’’ from Billy and we barely es- 
cape being caught in a whirlwind that 
is twisting a column of water to the 
height of several feet. Billy says he 
has known of a canoe being caught 
and overturned. 

Just before reaching the lake we 
approach ciose to a big bull and 
another snap is spoiled by the camera 
directly facing the now unclouded 
sun. 

*“Ranger”’ greets us with the news 
that he has seen two more moose 
swimming the lake. 

Next morning we are up at 5.30 
and break camp in a drizziing rain. 
Up in what we take for the outlet, but 
which proves oniy a big bay we 
rudely disturb the breakfasting of a 
cow with a big calf. 

The map is “away out” and we 
nose around for fuily an hour, before 
striking the continuance of the stream. 
Heavy rapids bar the way, but as we 
portage the sun breaks out and brings 
compensation for the discomfort of 
bucking a head wind. 

A cow moose allows us to approach 
to less than ten yards as she browses 
with ungainly head thrust high among 
the branches. The gun is again dead 
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back of the object. Luck is against 
getting good pictures—a cause of 
much regret. As she makes off a big 
calf plunges into a small creek and the 
camera dimly records him as he makes 
shore. 

He again swims for it, unwisely, for 
the canoe catches up and as I seize 
him by the ear he tows us rapidly to 
land. Visions of being photographed 
astride of him are rudely dispelled 
by a vigorous attack with his pointed 
hooves and after one glancing blow 
has threatened the staving in of the 
canoe he is reluctantly allowed to go 
in quest of “‘mother’’, who has made 
herself scarce, apparently unconcern- 
ed by the predicament of her offspring. 

Once again the sun blinds as a fine 
bull stands twenty yards away upon 
the bank. 

Every hundred yards or so the river 
makes a bend and numerous rapids 
are encountered. Some we portage, 
some we “‘drop.’’ Coming to a bad 
one with big waves boiling over the 
submerged rocks “‘Ranger”’ and I are 
seized with the desire to ‘“‘run ’em’”’, 
whereupon Billy succinctly sizes up 
our chances with “‘Good bye canoe!” 
Run ’em we do, however, with a light 
load, but big waves boil over the bow 
and I emerge from the ordeal soaked 
to the waist. 

Just below comes a warning roar 
and scouting ahead we come to Moose 
Falls, a beautiful sight, the water 
dropping a sheer thirty feet in a wild 
churning of milk white foam. 

A iongish carry takes us safely 
below and we feast on blueberries to 
our earts’—and stomachs’—full con- 
tent. 

From there we make fast time, 
though frequentiy delayed by many 
more rapids than the map shows. 

It is hoped to make Jones Lake but 
bend after bend shows the river still 
stretching interminabiy ahead and, 
after portaging one more big rapid, 
approaching darkness drives us to 
camp. A beaver swimming lazily 
homeward with his evening meai of 
popiar pauses in apparent astonish- 
ment and with a loud slap of his broad 
tail dives for safety, sending far 
echoing warning of the strange mon- 
ster’s approach. 

Baking bannock and stewing blue- 


1. “A COW AND CALF ARE SIGHTED AS THEY 
LEAVE THE WATER” 


2. “AT TWENTY YARDS ISNAP A COW” 


3. “BLOCKED FROM BANK TO BANK BY A 
LOG JAM” 

4 HARD AT WORK WITH PEVEE AND PIKE 
POLE, MAKING STRENUOUS EFFORTS TO 


BREAK THE JAM” 
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berries hold us in camp next morning 
till 9 o’clock, then we glide mile after 
mile in momentary expectation of hit- 
ting Jones Lake, which fails to mater- 
ialize tiil time for lunch. 

Just before reaching it we get with- 
in a few canoe jengths of a buil moose. 
At twenty yards I snap a cow and the 
film is barely turned when yet another 
leisurely seeks shelter in the bush. 

We get twisted on the iake and have 
to back trail before finding the outlet. 

From there on moose are seen every 
few minutes, despite the fact of it 
pee the poorest feeding time of the 

ay. 

An overcast sky gives warning of 
poor results as I click the shutter on a 
lordly bull and right afterwards ano- 
ther stiil larger is seen. He winds us 
and quickly makes off. Then comes 
a big cow splashing in a swamp and 
she is hardiy lost sight of when two 
more cows and a caif are added to the 
tally. Another cow quickiy hustles 
a calf into safety, and then, after pass- 
ing a cow that feeds on as uncon- 
cernediy as though she saw “‘humans”’ 
every day, we spot a big chap well out 
from shore, diving for the succulent 
roots of the lily pads. He is about 
two hundred yards off but by pad- 
diing hard when he is down and stop- 
ping when he comes up, approach is 
made to no more than thirty yards 
and then, with adjuration of ali the 
gods for a successful “‘shot”, he is 
snapped and recorded as “‘the big- 
gest yet.” 

A cow comes next in the list, and we 
note that many cows seem calfless, 
though perhaps the young ’uns are 
safely hidden nearby. 

On our right, where they cannot 
wind us, we come close to a cow and 
caif, the old lady hiking for dear life, 
ieaving the youngster to follow as 
best he may. ‘‘Ranger” bleats and 
the little keggar stops and eyes us 
with apparently great curiosity for 
several minutes before following 

aioe bese 

Away off two hundred yards or so 
two calfless cows hit for the tall tim- 
bers and a little farther on a cow 
stands at what she evidently con- 
siders a safe distance—no more than 
forty yards—and caimly watches us 
out of sight. 
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A big lake opens out ahead and as 
the day’s record is totalled at nine- 
teen I venture “‘Bet we’li make it 
twenty before we hit the lake” and a 
fine bull promptly shows himself and 
saves me from faise prophecy. 

Twenty moose in one day will sure- 
ly take some beating, more especially 
as we do not hang around the feeding 
grounds but keep going all the time. 

The lake is Big Turtle and we cut 
across one end in a big wind, shipping 
some nasly waves en route. 

Half way are some Indians camped 
on Big Island, making a bark canoe. 
They teil us a great number of moose, 
deer, bear, wolves and foxes make the 
shores of the lake their home. 

We stay a half hour with them, 
then resume our journey and reach 
the big dam by 6 o’clock. I take my 
rod and silver minnow below-the dam 
and catch a half dozen fine pickerel in 
time for supper. 

A new wanigan is there and we 
make it our camp, sleeping comfort- 
ably on the plain boards with all the 
luxurious restfulness of those who are 
healthiiy tired. 

We are off again about 8 a.m. and 
soon hit three rapids, having to port- 
age them all. Horse Falis and High 
Faiis compel more portaging and at 
the former a cow moose and calf are 
seen. Then we reach the in-flowing 
Martin River, down which is swiftly 
shooting a steady stream of logs. 

A wanigan moored there boasts a 
congenial cook whose invitation to a 
iunch is promptly accepted though it 
is only 11 o’clock. 

He teils us another crew is at work 
about nine miles down and away we 
go, hoping to make Mine Centre by 
night. All such ideas are knocked in 
the head about 1.30, when we find the 
river biocked from bank to bank by a 
log jam extending as far as we can see. 

First we try pushing through along 
the shore—and make about 100 yards 
in half an hour. 

Then Biiiy starts down the bank 
to see how far the jam extends and 
““Ranger”’ goes down on the logs. 

An hour later Billy returns with the 
news that the adjectived jam is about 
two miles long and that just below it 
the open water is again broken by 
rapids! 


WN 


“THEY LAUGH AT MY LIGHT GEAR TILL I 
SAFELY LAND A 2LB. PIKE” 


“AS HE STANDS UNEASILY SNUFFING IN 
THE ENDEAVOR TO GET OUR-WIND” 

“HE QUICKLY PUTS ME WITHIN FIVE 
YARDS OF OUR QUARRY” 


“FROM THE PLACID WATERS OF BENDING 
LAKE INTO THE NARROW CONFINES OF 
BIG TURTLE RIVER” 
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Ye gods!—We are up against port- 
aging every pound of our outfit— 
canoe and ail—through dense bush 
to the end of the jam and then around 
the rapids! Surely a saint would 
swear a bit to afford his outraged 
feelings some relief! 

Across the river ‘‘Ranger’’ has 
found an old indian trail and, backing 
out of the iogs, we cross, then aii three 
load up and start. 

Biliy leads, and, with somewhere 
about one hundred and thirty pounds 
dragging on the tump line, I follow, 
travelling at top speed with never a 
stop for exactly thirty minutes—then 
the ijoad is dumped and we hike back 
to make the second trip joaded almost 
as heavily. And yet again do we re- 
turn, ‘‘Ranger”’ and IJ taking turns on 
one end of the canoe, the other being 
borne by the apparently tireless Billy. 

Never will I forget that experience. 
Over rocks, stumps through thick 
brush, small creeks, over and under 
windfaiis—bad enough _ traveiiing 
without a load of any kind. If there 
is such a thing as Divine Mercy, then 
surely does the Recording Angei wipe 
out the debit side of our life’s record 
and start us all three with a clean slate. 
We get ali the punishment that is 
coming to us right there and then. 

Fresh bear workings are seen all 
along the trail and we come upon two 
Indian graves, so old that the birch 
bark shelters buiit over them are 
crumbling in decay. ‘There, too, are 
the thrée arrows and the paddle, 
crudely whittled out in miniature, to 
gain entry to the Happy Hunting 
Grounds for the departed spirit. 

Again afloat, a short paddie takes 
us to the Flat Rapids, which prove 
navigable. then another short paddle 
to Haystack Rapids. More portaging 
for the waters plunge heavily and the 
rocks are bad. 

The driving crew’s tent is at the 
pals but on the other side. Nobody 
there. 

We pile the duffle in and just get 
off again when we meet the crew 
coming up. They give us the cheer- 
ing information that just below is 
another jam and that the river is full 
of logs for more than two miles! 

Words fail us, and when the fore- 
man invites us to go back and spend 
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the night we turn the oid canoe and 
hike up stream in a silence far more 
eloquent than speech. 

Some time that night I awake feel- 
ing chilly. Groping around to draw 
the blankets closer, my hand comes 
in contact with something that I take 
to be Biliy’s head. Dazed with sleep 
I paw it around, wondering: ‘‘ What 
can Biliy’s head be doing there?’ 
So soft and warm, too, the hair so 
silky? Surely no ‘Injun’ head could 
be so soft.”’ ‘I can prod it with my 
finger. I do prod it—and MY hair 
bristles and stands up! With one 
quick movement the roundness 
lengthens out, raises itseif under my 
very hand—! tt is a living, breathing 
very-much-alive-oh, SKUNK! 

In one vivid flashiight of awful 
comprehension I have a _ mental 
vision of that pesky polecat humping 
his back in ready-for-action atti- 
tude! 

Now far be it from this deponent 
to indulge in self-conceit and undue 
flattery, but right here I make the 
assertion that if ever a piece of greased 
lightning gets any place quicker than 
my head got under those biankets it 
will sure ‘‘go some”’ and then get to 
cutting corners. 

For fully two minutes I lie motion- 
less. Don’t think I breathe. Then, 
delicately and most fastidiously, I 
sniff! Another sniff! and a sigh of 
great reiief. The oid boy has nobly 
respected the rules of civilized war- 
fare and refused to fire on a defence- 
less foe. 

Leaving me, his skunkship makes in 
the direction of the egg box, for he 
calmly walks over one of the boys and 
then vacates the tent in response to a 
startied ‘“‘Shoo!’’ jet out by the dis- 
turbed lumberjack. 

The drivers say he comes in every 
night. If they fasten the tent he digs 
underneath. ‘‘He is alright if you 
don’t bother him!”’ UF!!!  - 

We turn out early and paddle a few 
hundred yards to the Lower Rapids, 
where the logs are piled up in a rare 
old tangle. The drivers are already 
hard at work with pevee and pike 
pole, making strenuous efforts to 
break the jam. 

It is interesting to watch them. 
To the uninitiated it seems that all the 
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mighty puliing and prying and rolling 
and heaving must be sheer waste of 
energy and time. 

Surely that closely packed massing 
of heavy logs can only be moved by 
the mighty surge of a rapidly rising 
stream! 

Once again are canoe and outfit 
portaged and just as we get afloat at 
the foot of the rapids there comes a 
triumphant yell from the drivers and 
slancing back we see success has re- 
warded their efforts—the logs are 
once more on their way. 

With hurried dip of paddle we 
shoot ahead, only relaxing when the 
danger of disaster from hundreds of 
plunging timbers is left well behind. 

And then—more logs! We run into 
another jam! 

This time it necessitates only a 
short ten minutes carry and we are 
soon afloat, but rounding a bend once 
more hurries us into the arms of mis- 
fortune—another big bunch of those 
infernal logs bars the way and fiiis the 
river for as far as we can see, a good 
half mile! 

Biily gives vent to a fervent out- 
burst of pent up indignation, heartily 
endorsed and re-echoed by ‘‘Ranger”’ 
and myself. 

This is the worst yet, for here we 
have to take the axes and cut our way 
through dense brush to the trail, 
which is a kaleidoscopic combination 
of aimost insurmountable obstacles— 
and it is flattering to let it down at 
that! 

Our progress includes such inter- 
esting experiences as getting down on 
hands and knees and crawling, load 
and ali, under windfalls, climbing 
others, getting slammed in the eye by 
dead branches, stumbling and sliding 
on snaky roots, barking our shins on 
stumps and rocks and getting mired 


to the knees in a muddy cesspool . 


dignified by the title of a “‘creek’’— 
but somehow we make the three 
trips each that are necessary and again 
load up and embark. 

Just then comes one of the drivers 
and for a moment faces death in 
hideous form, for he is the bearer of 
il tidi ‘** Another jam to tackle 


iust below!”’ 
We hit it all too soon and have no 
heart to go farther without the stay- 


ing power resulting from a_ hearty 
lunch. 

I climb a tree and take a snapshot 
as a souvenir. 

Ali three of us eat and eat in earnest 
endeavor to lighten the external load 
and then we saddle ourselves with 
every pound that we can pack. 

As the flour sack is siung up to top 
**Ranger’s”’ load, off comes the string 
and about thirty-five pounds of the 
best “Five Roses” go cascading to 
the ground! He is ankle deep in flour. 
We scoop up what we can and hit the 
trail. 

After some fifteen minutes fairiy 
easy going, Billy strikes off through 
the bush to escape going around a big 
bend and in a little while we come 
out upon a bay, and there beyond it— 
may the gods be ever praised—is 
Littie Turtle Lake. 

Quickly the outfit is piled in the 
canoe and we embark with a heavy 
load but with lightened hearts. 

Out in the lake we sight the Alli- 
gator and the wanigan that fore- 
shadow the possibility of still more 
trouble ahead, and sure enough there 
are those ever-present logs held in a 
boom stretching completely across 
our way and barring the only exit to 
the lake! 

We groan in unison and resignedly 
advance to meet our fate. 

But this time luck is with us and 
we scrape through in a few inches of 
water between the boom sticks and 
the shore. 

Then the bucking of a hard head 
wind, till we turn and transform it 
into a fair breeze up the lake. 

Another two miles or so and we 
sight the boat house that indicates the 
near approach of civilization and the 
speedy termination of our trip. 

Hard work? Yes. But now as I 
review it, sitting here at home in 
‘‘the den’, comes the comforting 
consciousness of difficulties encoun- 
tered and of victories won. Here as I 
glance around are sixteen treasured 
enlargements of photos taken on the 
trip. 

There swims the little moose. - And 
there on the wall hangs the souvenir 
lock of hair snipped from the little 
beggar’s neck. 

**Oid Jimmy” looks down at me, a 
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bunch of fire rangers and lumber 
jacks (I can call them all by name) at 
his back. 


There, with the nose of the canoe 
bearing witness to our close approach, 
is pictured a cow moose and her calf. 


Listen! Don’t you hear it?—those 
seething waters of Amy Falls are 
sounding the Call of the Wild, and 
there, with paddle poised, sits Billy 
in the canoe, where we first took water 
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in the little creek that waits ready to » 
bear YOU into Perch Lake. 
‘And now they’re all a-crying, 
And it’s no use me denying; 

The spell of them is on me 

And I’m helpless as a child, 

My heart is aching, aching, 

But I hear them, sleeping, waking 
It’s the Lure of Little -Voices, 

It’s the mandate of the Wild.” 


CAPTURING A LIVE DEER 


Honsinger of St. Thomas captured a 
live deer, which he presented to the 
Pinafore Park Zoo of that city. , 

Dr. Honsinger’s story of the capture is as 
follows: ‘““There are six members of the 
“Chain of Lakes” Fishing and Hunting Club, 
who usually leave on their annual outing on 
about October 15, for duck shooting and an 
occasional fishing expedition, and starting in 
on November 1, for big game hunting. This 
season the party left on October 19 for Long 
Point, where ducks and fish abound. 

It was while our party were here that we 
had 30 of our decoys denied our use by the 
overseer, Mr. Smith, of Port Rowan. It was 
stated that the decoys in question were be- 
yond the two hundred yard limit from shore 
or a natural hide. As a matter of fact the de- 
coys were in the same spot where they had 
been many previous seasons. However, the 
decoys were all returned to us in good shape 
and we were only out of their use one whole 
day. 

“On October 31 we took the Grand Trunk 
for the north country where we enjoyed ex- 
cellent sport. The weather at first was cold 
and damp, but finally cleared and when we 
left for home there was good sleighing and the 
lakes were frozen over in many places. Our 
first piece of excitement was in making captive 
the yearling doe, now at Pinafore Park Zoo. 
It was on Saturday, November 7, about 3.30 
o'clock in the afternoon when Bobbie Cam- 
mell, of Brantford, and myself were out in my 
canoe setting bait for foxes. We had no fire- 
arms of any kind and only a piece of sash cord 
five feet in length. We were nearing a bog 
100 yards from shore, when suddenly the doe 
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made 


a jump for the clear water. We were 
certainly both surprised. She had evidently 
taken refuge in the bog from the dogs early 
in the morning, and we were fortunate in 
being beiween her and the nearest shore. It is 
a well known fact that one can row or paddle a 
good deal faster than a deer can swim. The 
deer was heading for the farther shore. the 
lake being three miles wide at this spot. We 
soon overhauled her and making a running 


noose out of the small piece of sash cord en- 
deavored to place it over her head. We failed 
many times but always managed to handle 
the canoe in such a way as to keep between 
her and the shore. In the excitement, the 
canoe nearly capsized, as it was we had a lot of 
water in it and it was more good luck 
than good management that either of us are 
here to tell the tale. Finally both the pursued 
and pursuers became quite exhausted. At 
last I succeeded in getting the moose over her 
head and she soon swam to shore towing the 
canoe and its occupants with her. 

A Dangerous Animal 

“It was then our real work was mapped out 
for us. A deer is a dangerous animal if al- 
lowed the use of his front feet which cut like 
knives. Once on shore I kept the doe from 
wholly landing, only allowing her front limbs 
to emerge from the water. In struggling, the 
slip knot tightened, nearly strangling her, in 
fact we both thought she was all in. Having 
nothing else, we tied our two handkerchiefs 
together and securily hobbled her front feet. 
Loosening the noose she soon rallied and 
straddling her we allowed her to gradually 
emerge from the lake. There was very little 
fight left in the deer which made the act of 
binding her hind legs to her front a compara- 
tively easy task. 

“Unknown to us, until the episode was 
nearly over, William Laramie, hotelkeeper 
of Tecumseh, and Leo Mofortune, grocer, of 
Windsor, stood in a patch of tamarack and 
enjoyed the sport of watching the whole pro- 
ceedings. We were grateful for the aid they 
offered us in securely hobbling the deer after 
reaching shore. 

“Placing her in the canoe we paddled to the 
camp, some five miles away and presented 
her to the boys alive. There was some hilarity 
believe me. They nicknamed her “Maud” 
and often allude to her with that name. She 
refused to eat at first, but only a day elapsed 
when she began to eat anything in the 
vegetable line offered her, and became quite 
tame. 

“The rest of the season passed off quietly. 
enough and we all secured our count.”’ 


FOUR SAILORS 


ON THE TRAIL 


From Cochrane to Rupert House 


R. J. FRASER 


= EN to one you don’t get 

aT through with those big tobog- 

gans and heavy loads’’, said 

Scott, as we straightened out our 

dogs in front of Revillon’s store in 
Cochrane. 

““The Hudson Bay packet Indians 
just got in from Moose yesterday, and 
they report terribly deep snow all 
along the river. They tell me they 
travelled through four storms on the 
way,—were twelve days on the road. 
It is certainly an unprecedented year 
for snow in this part of the country.” 

Across the street, Mr. Conn, the 
representative of the Hudson Bay 
Company, had wagged his head and 
uttered similar predictions of mis- 
fortune. — 

““You should have started a month 
earlier,”’ he said, “‘before the stormy 
March weather set in. This is no 
time of the year for dog travelling on 
the Abitibi. Mr. MacMillan, of the 
T. and N. O. left here nearly two 
weeks ago, and he is only fifty miles 
down the river now. And he had 
Indians with him, too. Of course he 
ran into hard luck right along, losing 
dogs, and being overtaken by the 
heavy storms.” 

‘“We'll make a try for it, anyway”’, 
we answered. ‘‘After all this snow, 
we can surely expect a spel. of fair 
weather. Besides, now we have the 
po enee of the packet trail ahead 
of us.” 

This was Good Friday, March the 
twenty-first, and at ten-thirty in the 
forenoon we started. We had two 
large toboggans, twelve feet in length, 
and fourteen inches wide, stout and 
heavy. They had been specially built 
to order in Montreal. To each was 
harnessed six dogs, the pick of the 
fifteen which had been boarded for us 
all winter in Cochrane, having come 
down from Rupert River in January. 
They were mostly of huskie breed and 
had been brought from Northern 
Labrador the previous summer, spec- 
ially for this trip to the Bay. Al- 


though the best of care had not been 
taken of them during their holiday, 
they were yet in fairly fit condition, 
and since my arrival in town, a week 
earlier, had been fed upon all the 
fresh meat they could eat. 

The loads were divided equally, 
four hundred and fifty pounds to each 
team,—an average load for six dogs 
on a good trail, but a heavy one in 
deep, soft snow. Word had come 
down from New Post, ninety miles 
north of Cochrane, on the route to 
Moose, that that post was practically 
destitute of provisions, and no tra- 
veller could rely on replenishing his 
stock there. On hearing this, I de- 
termined to take no chances of being 
caught, and loaded up with a liberal 
supply, full rations for twelve days. 
The distance to Moose Factory, the 
first leg of our journey, was but two 
hundred and ten miles, and I figured 
on reaching that post the tenth day 
out from Cochrane. For the dogs we 
carried two hundred and fifty pounds 
of fresh meat, which, allowing them 
the customary two pounds a day, was 
easily sufficient to carry them through. 

To reduce weight and bulk I 
eliminated a tent and camp stove 
from our load. We were not long to 
learn what a sorrowful mistake we 
made, when we preferred an open 
camp to a canvas shelter. 

Our party consisted of but four— 
sailors at that, for the time, being 
turned trippers and dog drivers. The 
Captain and Jim took charge of one 
team whilst Kennedy drove the other. 
I undertook to go ahead and en- 
courage the dogs, and when it became 
necessary, break a trail to give them 
better footing. 

It was bright and fair when we 
started, ‘‘a high glass and a clear 
horizon,’’ and, hopeful of making a 
good trip, we trailed out of town, and 
took the concession road north for the 
Frederichouse River, a tributary of 
the Abitibi. At noon we stopped ata 
settler’s cabin and boiled the kettle. 
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Then we pushed on. Presently a 
breeze sprung up from the north’ard; 
snowflakes made their unwelcome ap- 
pearance; and in an hour’s time from 
lunch, a howling blizzard from the 
north, the disastrous storm of Good 
Friday, that wrought such havoc to 
life and property throughout Ontario, 
was boring directly into our faces. 

This was the beginning. 

Our dogs were fresh and we drove 
them on till four o’clock, when, near 
the head of Lake Lillabelle, the road 
led past the home of another settler, 
the last but one north of ‘“‘the line.” 
A welcome shelter for the night it was, 
and Tremblay, our host, proved a 
most efficient one. 

All night the storm continued, nor 
let up until daylight. 


A DOWN 


‘““That’s the finish of ‘the trail,” 
said the Captain, “‘Last night’s storm 
has filled it right up, and from now on 
it’s heavy trail-smashing for the dogs 

perhaps clean through to Moose.” 

“Let’s hope not.” I answered. 

“This storm may be only local, and 
perhaps in a day or so we'll come onto 
the packet trail again. Anyway, 
Xevillon’s men, the French packet, 
are due any time now, and as soon as 
we meet them, we’ll have their trail 
fresh-broken for us. It just means 
smashing one until we meet the In- 
dians.”’ 

Thus consoled we 
from Tremblay’s. 

A mile to the west’ard we made 
when all signs of the trail had vanish- 
ed. We could not go astray for we 
were still following township roads, 


started forth 
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but none but virgin, untrodden snow 
lay ahead. I took the lead, with the 
old captain on my heels, and we 
plunged a head through the drifts. 
Our snowshoes were short and nar- 
row, suitable for a good toboggan 
trail but nor for deep snow tramping. 
In what had fallen and drifted during 
the night we sank to a depth of ten 
inches. The dogs wallowed painfully 
along, up to their bellies in it, strug- 
gling to reach firm footing. Whenever 
we encountered an up grade, how- 
ever slight, the ccptain and I had to 
tramp back and forth to “build a 
trail’? for the animals and toboggans. 
It is the deep snow and not the dis- 
tance or the load that plays out a 
sleigh dog. 

Nearly two hours it took us to 
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cover the first two miles. Then Ken- 
nedy’s team got stalled. With a line 
about his shoulders he threw in his 
weight with the dogs but the bulky 
load refused to move. 

** Jim,’ I said, .~ youll: havea 
leave your load here and take your 
dogs back to help Kennedy. That is 
the only way we'll make any head- 
way.” 

The scheme was successful but our. 
progress now was only half what it 
had been, and thi was dishearteningly 
slow. One load would be hauled 
forward on our trail for a distance of a 
mile or so; then Kennedy and Jim 
would unhitch and return for the 
other. In the early afternoon we 
climbed a hill, that, not for its length, 
but its steepness alone, ate up an 
hour of the day before the second load 
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was at the top. Seven or eight times 
we climbed up and down, up and 
down, packing the soft snow with our 
shoes, before we put the dogs to the 
ascent. Then all four of us, with 
lines about our chests, hauled each 
sled up, a few feet at a time. The 
dogs could do little but flounder 
about, tangling up the traces. 

That night we made another little 
logcabin, the last building on the out- 
skirts of the town. It was unoc- 
cupied, and we promptly took pos- 
session. An examination of our dogs 
found them to be in a pitiable condi- 
tion. We were fitted out with heavy 
leather harness, and scarcely one 
of the stiff, hard collars fitted the 
animals that wore them. They were 
too large and setting down over the 
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and prospects of little progress as re- 
ward. However, we were now but a 
mile and a half from the river, and 
there was always the expectation of 
meeting the French packet. 

Shortly after nine we arrived on the 
bank of the Frederichouse, and at the 
sight of the winding frozen stream be- 
fore us our spirits rose -a_ little. 
Though we had covered but thirteen 
miles of our journey, this point was 
one of the milestones on the route. 
The descent to the river was very 
steep, and the dogs were unloosed 
and permitted to scramble down alone. 
Then we turned the sleds on their 
sides to check them, and throwing 
ourselves on top of the loads ploughed 
down through the deep snow. 

No sign of a trail showed itself on 
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dogs’ shoulders as they pulled had 
quickly chafed and worn hair and 
hide off. Several of the poor brutes 
a'ready had open and _ bleeding 
wounds. 

‘““No wonder they can’t pull!” 
exclaimed Kennedy. ‘Those collars 
would fit a horse.”’ 

At six o’clock in the morning we 
were under way again. The night’s 
frost had formed a crust on the snow, 
that, not firm enough to bear our 
weight, only added to our labour. 
The shoes broke through it, sank to 
their usual depth in the unpacked 
snow underneath, and then had to be 
dragged up again through the brittle 
crust. The Captain and I were both 
tired when we had started in the 
morning and the outlook for the day 
promised little relaxing of our efforts, 


the river, whose shallow waters are 


swift and treacherous, weakening the 


ice in the most unexpected places. So, 
to insure against breaking through, 
we decided to keep close to the east 
bank, which we knew to be the cus- 
tomary route followed by the Indians. 
Whilst the others were untangling the 


-dogs’ traces and tightening up the 


loads, I started on down stream. 
Presently I heard a shout behind me. 
Turning, I saw Kennedy pointing to 
the bend of the river ahead, and fol- 
lowing the direction of his arm, a most 
welcome sight met my gaze. Just 
emerging from a short portage across 
a wooded point were three men. A 
whiteman was leading and breaking 
trail for two Indians, who were each 
hauling a light toboggan, assisted by 
three dogs. 
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‘The packet’’! I cried, and hurried 
on to meet them. It was Revillon 
Frere’s packet all right, twelve days 
out from Moose. An exchange of 
sreetings, a word or two of each 
other’s destination, “‘Good: luck!” 
and ‘‘Good-bye”’! and we each took 
up the other’s trail. 

Each man again drove his own team 
and toboggan. The broad packed 
trail made by the packetmen, though 
quite fresh and not yet frozen, offered 
better footing to the dogs, and were 
it not for the galling harness, they 
could each have hauled his appor- 
tioned load with ease. As it was we 
only crawled, and crossing the short, 
but tortuous portage, much time, 
energy, and patience was expended. 

‘‘Never mind’, we said to one 
another, and comforted ourselves 
with the thought, “‘To-morrow the 
trail will be frozen, and we'll go along 
as never before. Each night the loads 
grow lighter; there is no doubt of our 
course now as we've a trail to follow. 
Surely our luck has turned.” 

Thus, it was always “‘to-morrow”’ 
to which we looked forward, and 
cheered by the thought, and hopeful 
once more we pushed on. 

Our chief regret seemed to be for 
the beautiful hard trodden trail we 
were leaving in our wake, as navig- 
able for toboggans as a city street. 
We even spoke jestingly of retracing 
it, simply for the joy of travelling over 
such a surface. The men cursed the 
good luck of the Indians in Cochrane, 
who, wnen they in.a few days started 
on their return trip to Moose, would 
have the hard, smooth road we were 
so painfully breaking for them. It 
was a Selfish and uncharitable feeling 
but the snow trails do not always 
breed Samaritan-like dispositions. 

Towards noon the weather softened 
the sun shone very warmly, and the 


trail grew wet and sticky. In places, 
the water had oozed up through the 
snow, and the toboggans hauled as 


over sand. We were at last forced to 
return to the previous day’s arrange- 
ment—trelaying each load in turn. 
That evening we made an open 
camp on the west shore of the river, 
with only five miles credited to the 
days run. Fifteen miles, back and 
forth, we had tramped and hauled to 
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gain that five miles headway. Snow 
flakes were falling ere the fire was 
made, and though all hands were wet 
through, no attempt was made to dry 
out either persons or clothing. After 
a hastily cooked supper of bacon, bis- 
cuits and tea, we rolled up in our 
sleeping bags. The wind backed 
round to the east’ard and the snow 
fell ever heavier. It was wet and 
sticky, and by midnight there was a 
mantle of white, three inches deep, 
spread over bag and blanket. The 
soft flakes melted and ran down our 
faces and necks. Sleep was out of the 
question. For a time I sat up with 
a buckskin coat over my head and 
shoulders but was finally driven back 
to seek what warmth I could in the 
wet and frozen blankets. From three 
o’clock till daylight the old Captain 
sat on his bag with a rubber tarpaulin 
over his head, smoking his pipe in 
silence. 

‘“What fools we were not to spread 
the sleigh wrappers and make a 
tent,’ he said, as we attempted to 


cook some breakfast in the morning. - ~_ 


““We should have seen this weather 
coming last night and prepared for it. 
My, oh my, what a mess! We've 
added a hundred weight of water and 


ice to our loads now. We'll never get 
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these quilts dried on the trail.” 

And right he was. We could scar- 
cely roll the frozen quilts up small 
enough to squeeze them into their 
bags. Instead of letting up, the storm 
increased in fury, swinging, now, 
round to the north’ard. This was 
Easter Monday. 

All traces of the packet trail were 
covered and we were worse off than 
ever. Our bedding was wet and 
frozen, our dogs crippled by the ill-. 
fitting harness, and, a few days more 
of trail-smashing and the skipper and 
myself would be “‘allin.’’ And all the 
while, with no sign of a break, the 
storm bore relentlessly, square into 
our teeth. ; 

‘It would not be so bad”’ said the 
Captain, ‘‘if we were making any 
headway. But here we’ve worked for 
three days—worked about as hard as 
we can at this game, and what have 
we done? Fifteen miles!” 

It was true. Not one good day’s 
travel lay behind us and already three 
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days’ provisions were eaten. Surely 
but one course lay open to us—turn 
back to Cochrane and fit out afresh, 
fit out as these past three days’ ex- 
perience had taught us how. Much 
as I disliked the idea of retreat I yet 
deemed it the wisest plan. We left 
one toboggan and cached three hun- 
dred pounds of our provisions—half 
of it dog food— on the river bank, 
near to where we had camped. Then, 
~ with the twelve dogs harnessed to the 
remaining load, we turned our backs 
on the storm and took the back trail 
up the river. Our own well-beaten 
track of the day before was discern- 
ible only in wind-swept places. At the 
portage we had to unload and let the 
dogs haul the empty sled up into the 
woods; then pack the cargo on our 
backs and carry it up the bank. The 
load once more lashed up we attempt- 
ed to proceed. But the harness bit 
into the raw and bleeding shoulders of 
the dogs, and every snag in the 
crooked portage trail brought the 
stiff toboggan to a halt. 

‘Half the load at a time now, 
boys”’ I said, “‘Those dogs can’t pull 
twenty pounds apiece in that condi- 
tion. Haul the heaviest part first 
trip, and while you go back for the 
remainder the Captain and I will pack 
the first lot up the hill. We'll make 
the last shack early this evening.”’ 

The old man and I—he was fifty- 
two years of age—went on and broke 
a new trail for the dogs, and in less 
than an hour we had come to the foot 
of the steep bank down which we had 
first trailed onto the river. Up this, 
now, one at a time, on the end of a 
stout line, we hauled the bags, and 
we had our task finished long before 
the others returned with the second 
load. They reported that on their 
return trip, the trail which less than 
an hour earlier in the day we had 
broken for them, was in places com- 
pletely filled in and not traceable. 
Such was the fury of the storm. 

At half past four we made the 
shack on the range line, where we had 
slept two nights before. Our sleeping 
bags were so wet and frozen that lying 
in them was out of the question, and 
we sat about the fire and smoked our 
pipes, till daylight once more set us on 
the move. 
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That afternoon, the storm having 
abated during the night, we arrived 
back in Cochrane, our starting point. 

‘“‘Hello!”? said Scott, as I walked 
into Revillon’s, ““what brought you 
back? Somebody hurt?’’ 

‘Oh, no.”’ I answered, ‘‘we just 
came back to let you collect that ten- 
to-one bet. We can’t get through 
with our present rig-out, but if you 
care to double that bet on the next 
race I’ll take you. I’m going to fit 
out afresh, and, after we rest up a few 
days and doctor the dogs we'll make 
another try.” 

After a good night’s rest, prepara- 
tions were begun for a second attempt 
to reach Moose. The dogs I sent out 
to the farm with all the fresh meat 
they could eat and healing embroca- 
tions for their wounded shoulders. 
The heavy leather harness was dis- 
carded and the sailors went to work 
with sailcloth and codline and soon 
fashioned fifteen sets of Indian har- 
ness. -These fit snugly on the dogs’ 
bodies and cannot chafe. Each is 
attached to the toboggan by a single 
trace and allows the dog more free- 
dom. ‘The driver can also see what 
dogs are pulling and what are not, so 
that he knows in which quarter to 
ply the whip. With the animals 
hitched in tandem it is almost impos- 
sible to tell which are lagging and the 
brunt of the work usually falls on 
those nearest the sled. Altogether 
this altered rig added fifty per cent. 
to the team’s efficiency. 

Instead of the two heavy toboggans 
I chose three light ones, prospectors’ 
type, eight feet in length and only ten 
inches wide. Then I reduced the 
weight by nearly one-third, taking 
only eight days dog food, and adding 
nothing to our own stock which was 
already reduced by nearly five days’ 
rations. I figured we had still suffi- 
cient to carry us through. A small 
silk tent, nine by seven and a half, and 
a knock down stove I added to the 
load, the two together weighing less 
than thirty pounds. That wet night 
out on the Frederickhouse had con- 
vinced me that the season for open 
camps was past. 

Thus equipped, on the morning of 
the 29th, after a three days’ rest, 
which worked wonders for both men 
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and beasts, we set forth to try our 
luck again. Instead of the twelve 
dogs we had first started with, we had 
now fifteen, five to each team. Near- 
ly all had their bushy tails curled up 
over their backs, a sure sign that the 
huskies were fit and in love with their 
work. After they had been whipped 
into obedience to the new order of 
things, they taxed the efforts of 
Jimmie, who had been appointed 
forerunner, to keep ahead of them. 
Well-fed, rested, the raw spots healing 
over, they hardly seemed the same 
animals we had driven forth with, 
nine days before. I should mention 
one exception, a young dog in my 
team, who had always been weak and 
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even hoped to pull down their three 
days lead and overtake them before | 
reaching Moose. Our new rate of 
progress bred an over-confidence in 
our powers and Providence adminis- 
tered early a reproof, in the form of 
more snow and rain. In half an hour 
we were all wet through and at three- 
thirty, arriving once more at the little 
log shack, we decided to call it a day’s 
tramp, and unlashed for the night. 
On the first attempt it had taken us 
two days to cover this same distance, 
and this time we had made it by mid- 
afternoon; our altered equipment was 
already proving its worth, and though 
wet and uncomfortable as we all were 
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sickly. He played out the first day 
and that night I cast him loose. We 
had planned to trail him along to be 
used as food for the others when their 
rations gave out. But when he show- 
ed his inability to work at such an 
early stage of the trip we decided it 
would cost us more to keep him, and 
so that night I gave him away to a 
settler on the road 


Three days ahead of us, the In- 
dians, who comprised the Hudson 
Bay Company’s mail packet for 
Moose Factory and the James Bay 


posts, were somewhere on the route. 
Although it snowed the day they left 
Cochrane we yet counted on finding 
some indication of their trail. We 


we had good cause for our sudden 
elation of spirits. 

The weather was very mild when 
we got away at seven the next morn- 
ing. At nine we reached our cache. 
More self-congratulatory remarks; for 
this distance had cost us three days 
of torturing trail-breaking in our first 
attempt. We took on our full load 
and continued down the Frederic- 
house. By midday, under the warm 
sun, the snow grew soft and sticky, 
and occasionally we encountered 
patches of water on the ice. Our pro- 
cress, though slower, was still satis- 
factory, and at three in the afternoon 
we emerged onto the Abitibi. Ano- 
ther milestone on the route! Another 
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boost to the spirits of the party! At 
six o’clock rain began to fall and we 
climbed the east bank and pitched 
our tent in the shelter of the woods. 
Eight miles down the Abitibi and the 
day’s march tallied twenty-five! 

All night it poured and the wind 
swung to the north’ard. Harder and 
harder it blew, the rain turned to 
snow, and soon a full storm was in 
progress,—just such a one as had so 
. discouraged us a week ago and forced 
us to turn back. 

‘“‘T thought it time we had a spell 
of real dirty weather,’’ remarked the 
skipper. ‘“‘ We were lucky to log that 
many miles to-day.” 

This time, though, we had the 


real 


we were half an hour by the watch in 
getting three loads up into the woods. 
When about two miles across we came 
onto a burnt over area and promptly 
lost the trail. Fully three hours were 
spent circling about the country, fol- 
lowing false-leads, before we came on- 
to the blazes again. Then, to further 
delay us.and add to our misfortunes, 
Kennedy’s team raced down a steep 
bank and the loaded toboggan follow- 
ing, plunged bow on through the 
snow crust into the waters of a creek. 
We were obliged to crawl down over 
fallen trees and run the risk of a cold 
plunge in order to rescue the con- 
tents. Lashings had to be cut and 
each dripping bag hauled up before we 
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shelter of the tent and that night and 
all the next day we kept up a roaring 
fire in the little box stove. Once, 
through carelessness, the thin silk 
covering caught fire from the over- 
heated pipe, and we nearly lost our 
tent. It was a lesson to us and there 
aed we were more cautious with our 
ire. 

The second morning the wind still 
blew hard from the nor’west, but 
the snowfall having ceased, we broke 
camp and got under way again. 
Five hours later we made the entrance 
to the “Island” or “Eight Mile 
Portage,’’ which takes one around the 
treacherous Island Portage Rapids. 
The river bank here is very steep, and 


could raise the wreck. Fortunately, 
the sled carried few of our provisions, 
though a bag of biscuit on board was 
thoroughly soaked and rendered fit 
only for the dogs. 

Darkness was setting over us when 
we entered the green woods again and 
camped on the boughs used by the 
Indians ahead of us. As the weather 
had at last turned fair, we did not 
bother with pitching the tent, but 
slept out under the stars. 

By eight o’clock the next morning 
we had crossed the portage and come 
out again onto the smooth surface of 
the Abitibi. The day was clear and 
bright and the dazzling whiteness of 
the snow proved hard on the travel- 
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lers’ eyes. All offus had a touch of 
snow blindness, although we had been 
careful to wear snow glasses except 
when in the woods. In the afternoon 
we met an Indian family travelling 
south and were fortunate enough to 
get about ten pounds of moose meat 
from them. An hour later, after 
covering an eighteen mile stretch of 
the river, we arrived at the head of 
the ‘‘fifteen mile” portage, the long- 
est on the river. Fifteen miles it is 
called but each one of us was ready to 
swear the distance was twenty, for 
we were from three o’clock that after- 
noon till six, and from daylight till 
noon of the following day, crossing 
the length of it. It overcomes a suc- 
cession of rapids, and the trail breaks 
out onto the river again at New Post, 
a trading station of the H. B. C., the 
half way point to Moose. Half way 
across the portage we camped at dark, 
with thirty miles covered since morn- 
ing. 

‘*T think we’ve struck our gait now, 
boys,’’ I remarked, turning the bacon 
in the pan. 

‘“Ah, yes, sir,’’ replied Kennedy. 
‘‘Tt’s the Injun harness that does it. 
Had I that horse harness on my dogs 
yesterday they would never have had 
life enough in them to haul me into 
that creek. We'd be in Moose now 
if we had started out the first time 
with this outfit.” 

ees, ‘or pretty close ‘to it: 7 
agreed. 

At noon the next day, the third of 
April, we coasted down a steep, 
wooded hill, and halted amongst the 
buildings of New Post. The house 
allotted to travellers was opened for 
us, and we proceeded to make our- 
selves at home. The only furniture 
was a huge box stove, with a broken 
pipe that belched forth volumes of 
smoke into the room whenever the 
door was opened. But our surround- 
ings were palatial compared to those 
of an open camp and we made the 
most of the conveniences at hand. 
Kennedy’s water soaked load was 
opened up and dried. Our accumula- 
ted stock of wet socks, duffle, and 
moccasins were hung up in rows, till 
scarcely any head room was left in the 
building. However, we preferred to 
keep close to the floor, where the 
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smoke was rarest. It did not help*to 
improve the painful state of our eyes. 
Mr. MacLeod, the Company’s agent, 
came in and smoked a pipe with us, 
and after a hearty supper of bacon, 
rice, biscuit and tea, we spread our 
quilts on the floor. Kennedy and I 
were both almost unable to see for 
snowblindness. The Captain pre- 
scribed a poultice of wet tealeaves 
and I slept all night with my eyes thus 
bandaged. In the morning they were 
much relieved and the inflammation 
greatly reduced. 

It was fair that morning when we 
left New Post but shortly after com- 
menced to storm and continued long 
after we had camped. In spite of the 
weather we made thirty miles. 

In the last portage, while guiding 
my toboggan down the side of a steep | 
gulley, I strained my back, and the 
overworked tendons now began to 
trouble me. Still there was a much 
greater misfortune falling on us—or 
all about us. The snow! All night 
long the wind blew hard from the 
same old quarter, nor’nor’west, ac- 
companied by a steady shower of 
blinding snow. After a few hours the 
packet trail which we had been fol- 
lowing was completely obliterated. 
Nor did the weather slacken at day- 
light, but stormed as heavily as ever. 
Never did we see such a season, or 
country, for snow. It fell this day as 
though it had not snowed all winter. 
Not knowing where to cross and re- 
cross the river to avoid the weak, un- 
dermined ice, we could only wait for 
the French packet to overtake us. 
We were in hopes that they might not 
be very far in our rear. Our tent was 
not near so comfortable as the stove 
had been left behind at New Post. 
In the woods of the portage the stove 
pipes had been smashed and the stove 
was useless without them. Jim at- 
tempted to cook some breakfast over 
the remains of the night fire which 
had melted a bed down through the 
deep snow, four feet below our level. 
We each had a mug of strong tea, 
well flavoured with spruce, and then 
crawled back into our bags. We re- 
conciled ourselves to a day of inaction 
and discomfort, and awaited the 
pleasure of the weather. Imagine our 
surprise then, when, at nine o'clock, 
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we were aroused by a barking and 
shouting at the foot of the bank. 

‘Here are the French Indians!” 
sang out Kennedy, as the two packet- 
men climbed the bank and came over 
to our fire, grinning. 

**Want to use the fire?”’ I asked. 

* replied one of 

them. 


** All right, help yourself. There’s 
a pail of tea you’re welcome to. 
We're going to break camp and fol- 
low you.” 

Ten inches of snow had drifted over 
the track since we climbed up off the 
river the evening before, so we let the 
Indians with their broad shoes go 
ahead, whilst we followed on their 
trail. But the packetmen were 
heavily taxed, each hauling a tobog- 
gan and had only three dogs to help 
them, one harnessed to one sled, two 
to the other. Our headway, then, was 
painfully slow. To increase our speed 
I bargained with them to haul one of 
their loads whilst they acted as guides 
and still broke trail for us. With this 
arrangement we made much better 
time. Still there was no change in the 
weather, no let up to the storm, and 
the Indians evidently tired of boring 
into the teeth of it. They selected a 
wooded spot on the west shore and 
prepared to make their camp. 

“There is no good place farther 
on,” they answered, in reply to my 
query. ‘High banks, no plenty 
wood.” 

So we camped alongside of them. 

The morning of April 6th broke 
fine and clear, and at ten o’clock we 
came to where the H. B. packet had 
spent the previous night. Three days 
before us they had left Cochrane and 
now could not be more than five 
hours in the lead. There were sixty 
miles ahead of us yet before we could 
tie up our dogs in the shelter of the 
buildings at Moose. In that distance 
we hoped to overtake the packet. 

With their trail to guide us we took 
the lead and kept it until five that 
afternoon. Then the Indians sud- 
denly sprinted ahead of us, and on 
reaching a wooded point, left their 
sleds on the river, to hurriedly boil 
their kettle on shore. We passed 
them, and kept on until six, when we 
selected a spot for the night and made 
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an open camp. We were one mile 
from Cedar Creek. Here the French 
packet passed us once more, evidently 
striving to make a long day of it. 

“They're bent{to catch the other 
packet this side of Moose,’ said 
Kennedy, when the Indians had pass- 
ed out of sight. ‘“‘They’ve a pretty 
good idea just how many miles the 
others are ahead of them.”’ 

“That’s their game allright. It wit 
be a feather in their cap, too, for the 
H. B. men had six days start on them. 
Of course they had the advantage of 
our trail all the way, and, as we darn 
well know, that helps some.”’ 

Six o’clock in the morning saw us 
under way and we soon passed the 
spot where our Indian friends had 
spent the night. It was only two miles 
below our own fire. They had evi- 
dently made an early start for naught 
but their trail could we see ahead of 
eae ; 

We covered nearly twelve miles be- 
fore the breakfast fire was kindled. 
Right well I knew the distance. I had 
been last to lash up my load, and my 
dogs, impatient to overtake the 
others, had broken away from me 
before I had time to throw myself 
onto the toboggan. My back now 
was always stiff and sore in the morn- 
ings, and it required a few miles 
tramping to limber it up sufliciently 
to allow me to stick to the pace set by 
Jimmie. This morning it felt worse 
than ever, and not until the party 
stopped, and the breakfast kettle was 
aboiling, did I catch up to dogs and 
men. Thereafter I took care to keep 
close to my team, and ran and rode 
alternately. 

Little time we lost that day over 
our fires, boiling the kettle again about 
noon. The day was fair and bright, 
the loads grown much lighter, and the 
dogs in good spirits and condition. 
So at 4 o’clock we decided to make 
another hasty meal, and then push 
on till sundown. On the morrow we 
would make Moose. By 6 o’clock we 
had apparently gained nothing on the 
packetmen, for, even on the long, 
straight reaches of the river, not a 
sight of them rewarded our almost 
ceaseless efforts to overtake and 
“stand by’”’ them. 

“I believe they are pushing right 
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through to Moose without camping 
to-night.”’ I suggested to the others. 
‘‘Some of these fellows would travel 
all night on the river, for the sake of 
getting into the post, and home, a 
half day earlier. I’m afraid we’ll not 
see them till we reach Moose Factory 
to-morrow. ”’ 

There were no further comments on 
the subject and we drove on in silence. 
At 7, when the sun’s rays were fol- 
lowing the parent orb down behind 
tbe western tree line, we began to cast 
about for a suitable camping ground. 
Just then a curl of blue smoke on the 
edge of the north bank caught the eye, 
and we hastened forward to see who 
the strangers might be. 
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the return trip. The others though © 
only seven days out of Cochrane, had 
the great good luck to hit our trail. 
and follow a hard, frozen track for one 
hundred miles, before encountering 
a snowstorm. Besides, the race is not 
yet over; there are thirty miles and 
another day’s run ahead of us, and one 
at least, of the poor whitemen is going 
to beat you all into Moose on the mor- 
row. Neither boasts nor intentions 
were uttered aloud, but I had de- 
termined to make a good try to breast 
the tape with a five or six mile lead at 
least. We had travelled from Coch- 


rane without native assistance, not 
even a guide and were strangers to the 
route. 


For the short time that the 
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“I thought the dogs acted as 
though there was someone not far 
ahead,” said Kennedy. ‘‘They’ve 
bucked up wonderfully this lastbour.”’ 

Strangers we found not, but our 
old friends, the packetmen—both 
parties. There the rival packets were, 
camped together in the one tent, and 
in all likelihood, jesting over the 
efforts of the whitemen to play the 
Indian at his own game. Laugh c 
you redskins! This is but our tc:ii' 
day from ‘‘the line’’, and anothe; 
halfday will see us at Moose. Re- 
member, one of you took thirteen days 
to go up, whilst the other was four- 
teen on the road. You H. B. fellows 
have been thirteen days already on 


French Indians had broken trail 
ahead of us we had repaid them two- 
fold; had we not hauled half their 
load, they would not now be cooking 
their supper in their rival’s tent. 
Closely to the tent of the packet- 
men we made an open camp. Few 
pains were taken with the layout of 
our shelter as it was to be our last 
night sleeping out,—for some few 
days at any rate. The dogs were 
fed the last of their rations; there was 
only a handful of meat and the bag of 
soggy biscuit that had gone into the 
creek, a scant meal for fourteen hun- 
sry huskies. To each of my four I 
gave, in addition, a slice of bacon, for 
the next day would be a hard one on 
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them, and as long as the trail was good 
and the travelling fast, they would 
have'tmy weight added to the load. 
I knew that in my crippled state I 
could not long keep up with them on 
foot. Before turning in I entered the 
Indians’ tent and asked them at what 
hour they purposed leaving in the 
morning. 

**Five o’clock,’’ answered the lead- 
er of the Hudson Bay party. 
“TI and my team will follow you 

then,’ I said. ‘“‘I’m anxious to get 
into Moose as soon as possible. The 
rest of my party will follow a little 
later. Is that all right?” 

“Yes, all right,’’ answered the 
other, and I knew he would make it a 
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fore I had noticed that the trail led on 
past where the packets had turned off, 
and into this track I turned the leader. 
It was fortunate for me that such a 
trail lay ahead of me,—made, I pre- 
sumed, by some Indian travelling 
down stream to the post. My leader 
had not been trained to take up direc- 
tions by word of command, and with- 
out either a track or a forerunner 
ahead of her, she was practically use- 
less. But now, down went her nose 
to the trail, and the three huskies 
behind her, with an occasional back- 
ward look for their companions 
strained to the traces, and we hiked 
on down the river. As they warmed 
up to the pace I was obliged to throw 
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point to get away an hour earlier than 
the time agreed upon. 

Atthree o’clock Iwas awake, andasI 
had expected, I could hear the crack- 
ling of our neighbor’s fire. So, asking 
Kennedy to make me a mug of tea, I 
got out and harnessed up my team by 
starlight. My stiffened back pre- 
vented me from properly lashing on 
my load, and this task I turned over 
to Jim, while I went back to the fire. 
Not waiting to eat anything, I gulped 
down the scalding drink, and, putting 
a cake of chocolate into my pocket, 
slipped my feet into the snowshoe 
thongs. Then I cut a stout stick and 
drove the whining, grumbling dogs 
out into the river. The evening be- 
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myself on top of the load, else fall 
behind. When a half mile down 
stream, I looked back. It was not 
yet dawn but I could plainly see a 
row of black dots leave the woods and 
stretch out towards the middle of the 
river. The row grew shorter and 
shorter, until it quickly merged into a 
single dot, and I knew the packetmen 
were on my trail. Then I drove those 
huskies as they had never been driven 
before, with words and blows, until 
a four mile clip was steadily main- 
tained. Occasionally, to warm my- 
self, and encourage the dogs, I got off 
and ran awhile. By 7 o'clock the 
trail led me amongst the islands at 
‘The Forks,’? and here [ obtained 
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my last glimpse of the Indians, who 
had been steadily falling behind. In 
half an hour more we passed out of 
the Abitibi, onto the broad expanse of 
the Moose River. The trail on the 
frozen crust was a day old, hard and 
glossy; the plucky little huskies seem- 
ed untiring, and their pace seldom 
slackened. 

When about eight miles down the 
Moose, some Indians left the woods 
on the south shore and turned down 
the river a mile ahead of me. 

‘““That’s the outfit whose trail I’ve 
been following.” thought I. ‘“‘They 
must have just broken their last 
night’s camp.” 

My surmises were correct and in a 
quarter of an hour I discovered their 
stopping place, the lumber camp of 
the French company. ‘The sight and 
scent of the party ahead made the 
dogs impatient to go on and I could 
easily have overtaken the Indians in 
half an hour. But I was hoping to 
find some one in the logshacks at the 
camp, and obtain from them a bite to 
eat and a drink of tea. I sorely mis- 
sed my breakfast. But I was disap- 
pointed in my quest—the camp was 
without a tenant. As we had already 
covered fifteen miles of the twenty- 
seven, I gave the dogs a ten-minute 
breathing spell, turning the toboggan 
on its side so that the brutes could not 
give me the slip. It was only 9 
o'clock. In less than an hour more I 
had caught up to the Indians, who 
turned out to be a family returning 
from a moose hunting trip. 

‘How far to Moose?” I asked of 
the eldest. 

He held a short consultation with 
the others, during which time I had 
my hands full keeping my dogs back 
from flying at the throats of the other 
team. 

“Ten miles,” finally answered the 
Indian, holding up ten fingers. 

“All right. Thanks, goodbye!” 
and my team sprang ahead of the 
others. The natives turned towards 
the south bank while I kept straight 
on down stream, my leader following 
a faint trail made by someone’s 
komatik. Shortly afterwards mv 
troubles commenced. The trail grew 
fainter and fainter, till the leader 
could pick it up in only occasional 
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soft places. Soon no trace whatever 
was visible and, without any sign to 
guide them, the dogs turned towards 
the woods. In vain I attempted to 
keep them heading down the river. 
Without someone ahead of her, or a 
track to follow, the leader was lost. 
The river bank and the woods had 
always meant to the tired brutes rest, 
and camp, and supper. So now, 
whenever “‘Puppy’’, the leader, turn- 
ed shorewards, ‘*Brandy,’’ ‘‘ Weasel,”’ 
and most of all, “‘Cronje,”’ my big 
sleigh-dog, would back her up with all 
their strength. My weak backed 
efforts to stop them were unavailing 
and nothing halted them but the dee 
soft snow drifts of the bank, in aviiek 
the toboggan stuck fast. To make 
matters worse, the midday sun and 
southerly breeze soon began to make 
the surface snow sticky. Whenever 
the dogs halted the wet snow stuck to 
the bottom of the sled like clay, and 
the boards had to be scraped clean 
with an axe several times. I per- 
formed this operation, straightened 
out the team, and got under way 
again. But always the same result— 
back to the woods. I swore at the 
dogs in Cree and English; they only 
cowered in the snow and watched me 
out of the corners of their eyes; I beat 
them till my arm ached—they only 
howled and tangled up the traces. 
Then I left them. I knew that the 
loaded toboggan in that wet sticky 
snow was a sufficient anchor for the 
brutes and I purposed despatching 
some Indians after them as soon as I 
reached the post. I put on my snow- 
shoes again and went on down the 
river alone. 

But for the loss of the trail I with 
my team, would have been in Moose 
in time for dinner—as it was I arrived 
at the post at 2 o’clock. Two hours 
later both packets reached their re- 
spective headquarters, which are 
abreast of one another, on opposite 
sides of the river. The Captain and 
rest of my party had followed close 
on their trail and arrived with the 
Hudson Bay Indians. This was 
Tuesday, April 8th, and we had left 
Cochrane on March 29th. Eleven 
days on the road, on only nine of 
which we travelled. We had covered 
the two hundred and ten mile stretch 
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from ‘‘the line”’ to the Bay is less than 
the average time and established a re- 


cord for a party that was com- 
posed entirely of whitemen. Mr. 
MacMillan, of the T. and N. O., who 


had journeyed ahead of us, was out 
twenty-five days between Cochrane 
and Moose. He, though, had ex- 
perienced exceptionally hard luck, 
and most unfavorable weather. 

A rest of three days at Moose 

Factory put both men and dogs into 
fit condition for the next leg of the 
journey—that from Moose to Rupert 
House, across the Bay, which was our 
ultimate destination. The distance 
was but one hundred and twenty 
miles, and the Company’s mail packet 
had come in from Rupert a few days 
before and reported the best of travel- 
ling on the ice. The Indians had 
crossed it in two days. 

The time at Moose was spent in 
restocking our provisions, and repair- 
ing snowshoes, harness, etc. The 
dogs were fed up on fresh moose meat, 
oatmeal and tallow. Here we laid 
aside the flat toboggans, and took, two 
sixteen foot ‘‘komatiks,’’ or Eskimo 
sleds, instead. They are the common 
and proper vehicle for travelling in 
the hard-packed snow and ice of the 
Bay region. A team of six dogs 
hitched to one of these can haul from 
twelve to thirteen hundred weight, 
from daylight till dark. Our loads, 
though, from here on, were very light, 
not averaging four hundred pounds 
to a sled. 

Friday, the 11th, was cold, the 
thermometer registering six degrees 
of frost and promised a good hard 
surface for travelling on the morrow. 
So we planned to leave Moose on 
Saturday, at an early hour in the 
morning. And early it was, when we 
got away from the post, down the 
river bank, and headed for the mouth. 
Three o’clock was the hour of the de- 
parture, with a full moon and a my- 
riad of stars over head, to light us on 
our way. There was a sharp frosty 
tang in the air and a coldness that 
proclaimed our approach to the great 
frozen inland sea. Snowshoes were 
not needed, and Jim led away over 
the hard crust at a five mile clip, that 
promised of a long day’s run. The 
two komatiks, with light loads, and 
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three of us riding, taxed the two seven 
dog teams but little. Before sunrise 
we were out of the Moose, and had 
turned south’ard down the shore of 
the Bay. When daylight came we 
found the track of the Rupert packet 
and it was no longer necessary for 
Jim to run ahead. He got on board 
of the Captain’s sled. At nine 
o'clock we breakfasted at Big Stone 
Point, nearly thirty miles from Moose 
—a satisfactory stretch, for the da, 
was only begun. 


“Stow a good cargo away here, 
lads,’? advised the Captain. ‘We 
strike across Hannah Bay now, and 


you'll see ne’er a stick to boil the 
kettle with till we reach East Point 
this evening.”’ 

A goodly “‘cargo” of moosemeat 
and bannock was stowed away, and 
turning out into the bay again we 
picked up the Rupert trail. When out 
of sight of land we got into the rough 
ice and progress was considerably 
slower. Still, we made good time, 
and East Point, our objective on the 
other side of Hannah Bay, was reach- 
ed at four o’clock. Driftwood furnish- 
ed us with a fire and we ate a hasty 
but very welcome meal. 

“We've logged over fifty miles, 
Captain,’’ I said, after examining the 
map. ‘‘And the day is not over yet.” 

Ten more were added to the tally 
before we camped inside the edge of 
woods in Gull Bay. The camp we 
made was a scanty one, and all 
hands turned in supperless, more tired 
than hungry. During the night the 
wind turned southerly and we were 
awakened by a light shower of rain. 

‘“‘Let her rain!’’ I said to myself. 
Not a one of us had ambition enough 
to get out and rig up a shelter to keep 
us dry. 

“We'll sleep in a bunk to-morrow 
night, and what does it matter if our 
bags are wet. ”’ 

In the morning we found one of the 
Captain’s team lying dead and frozen 
in the snow. He was a splendid big 
huskie, who went by the name of 
““White Bear,”’ on account of his close 
resemblance to that animal. Earlier 
in the trip his loss would have meant 
much to us, but now there was but 
sixty miles between us and the end. 
We followed Gull Bay to its bottom 
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and plunged into the Cabbage Wil- 
lows portage that cuts off Ministika- 
watin Point, and shortens the route 
by twenty miles. The portagers ten 
miles in length but the trail led over 
frozen swamps and creeks, and the 
dogs covered the distance on the run. 
It was only 9.30 when we emerged 
into Cabbage Willows Bay, a shallow, 
reed-grown bight in the western coast 
line of Rupert Bay. This latter we 
could have crossed directly to the 
Rupert River and the end of our 
journey, reaching Rupert House early 
in the afternoon. But I had planned 
to make for Stag Island, in the middle 
of the bay, en route to the post. There 
we had a comfortable shanty, stoves, 
bedding, and provisions, and a day 
later at Rupert House was of no parti- 
cular moment. | 

Before we were well out of Cabbage 
Willows Bay a storm broke from the 
north’ard. Drifting, blinding snow 
enshrouded dogs and men, and we had 
to rely on a compass course. For 
three hours we continued thus, cross- 
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ing fields of smooth, and ridges of 
rough broken ice; on the smooth leads 
we made good time in spite of the 
weather. At the end of that time the 
dark outline of the island loomed up 
before us; our course had been a good 
one. At 2 o’clock we were in the 
camp. 

That night we ate and slept and 
dried our dunnage in perfect com- 
fort; the dogs gorged themselves on 
seal meat and were allowed to roam 
at large. 

At 7 o'clock in the morning of the 
fourteenth of April we left Stag Island 
astern and in three hours time we 
covered the sixteen remaining miles to 
Rupert House, the pioneer post, the 
very first established by the Hudson 
Bay Company, and really located two 
years before the “‘Gentlemen Adven- 
turers’’ obtained their royal charter. 

“That may be so’, said the old 
skipper. ‘‘I’m not greatly interested; 
I know it is a good holding ground, 
and we'li drop both hooks here and 
hang on awhile.” 


THE GHOST OF THE PEMBINA 


A’ Story of New Year’s Eve 


J. D. A. ApAms 


‘ OME off {the perch, Pete, with that 

C yarn. Neither you nor any other person 

ever saw a ghostin Manitoba. The first 

thing you know we'll be dreaming about 

spooks and afraid to go into the Valley, so 
don’t scare us back to Winnipeg.” 

“Sorry to do that, Mr. Murray. Good com- 
pany’s mighty scarce around here now-a- 
days. I haven’t seen the ghost, but I’ve 
heard it lots of times. I guess you gentlemen 
didn’t understand what I meant,” answered 
Pete as he momentarily stopped the opera- 
tion of adding oak chunks to the stove. 

The previous speaker to Pete had been 
Murray, a Winnipeg man, all round good sport 
and old time resident of that city. Tosum up 


the matter some jolly fellows, three of them, 
were congregated in Pete’s kitchen. The host 
in question, Pete, enjoys the tranquil sur- 
roundings of a secluded portion in the Pembina 
valley of Southern Manitoba. To numerous 
readers of Rod and Gun Pete is well known. 
These old friends may be pleased to know that 
he is still alive and kicking to-day despite the 
scarcity of duck in the vale, a perplexing 


question to which Pete is unable to find 
answer and remarks that ‘‘hanged if he knows 
where the birds are gone to.”’ However. the 


trio of genial sports had in the October 
previous enjoyed the hospitality of Pete, who 
until a few years ago conducted during the 
open season a sportsman’s paradise wherein 
were combined sociability and good duck 
shooting. Alas! this once famous haunt of the 
web footed fowl has travelled the trip; nothing 
to be amazed at when one considers the ever- 
lasting doses of Number 5 they were formerly 
greeted with. An agreement had been entered 
into by Murray and friends to spend the New 
Year at Pete’s place amidst the timber of a 
Pembina hillside; for what reason this de- 
cision was brought into being has never trans- 
pired. A letter, however, had been forwarded 
to Pete some days before giving due notifica- 
tion of the invading force. The visitors had 
arrived during the afternoon of New Year’s 
eve and were now enjoying themselves around 
the stove relating the prowess of wonderful 
achievements amongst the duck, fairy tales 
which grew in magnitude as time went on. 
“Say Pete, what about that ghost you’ve 
been trying to stuff us fellows with,” said 
Cringan as he lighted a fresh cigar. 
_ “Of course there’s a ghost; some folks calls 
it a spook; you can hear it ringing a bell near 
Morer’s grave.. Bless my_heart, Mr. Cringan, 
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there’s no one in this part of the valley would 
durst go near the ravine. I don’t suppose 
om have been there after dark for years, 
an om Tess 1! 

Pete was interrupted by Drumsole, who 
supposed that “some thrilling mystery was 
enshrouded in the burial.” 

“You bet there was’ answered Pete. ‘“‘Per- 
haps if Manitoba had been as well looked after 
in those days as now, the Provincial Police 
would have done more than the authorities 
did then.” 

“A murder, eh!’ from a chorus of voices. 
“Entertain us with the ghost feature of the 
- affair, Pete,’ asked Murray requesting 
Cringan to give another to Pete in order to 
furnish him a good start. 

““Here’s to a Happy New Year,” com- 
menced the narrator, reminding the company, 
likewise that this was the thirty-fourth spent 
by him in Manitoba, the greater part of 
which lengthy period Pembina’s Valley had 
numbered him amongst its sparse populace. 

“You know that bald-headed hill over 
yonder.” Pete pointed with his hand to a very 
steep shale bank not far distant. ‘“There’s 
some table land, kind of a bench, half way up 
the ravine near that hill. In that place Morer 
was buried, and a darned bell rings often at 
night and that’s the reason folk know the 
ghost’s around. Morer was a is 

‘‘Never mind Morer, Pete,’ interrupted 
Cringan who was cognizant of Pete’s ability 
to lengthen out a story. ‘“‘“You’ve heard the 
bell yourself many a time I suppose.” 

““A good many times, yes. Heard it one 
night this week. It generally sounds when the 
wind is blowing from the south, queer isn’t 
it?” 

Pete left the house to bring more stove- 
wood. Returning to the kitchen, the visitors 
were somewhat startled by the intelligence 
that the bell could be heard. The company 
walked to the door. There was no mistaking 
the clang, the sound of which was distinctly 
audible. 

“Doesn’t any one live in this part of the 
Valley now?’ asked Drumsole who expressed 
himself at a loss to understand the affair. 

“No, answered Pete. “I’m the only one 
for quite a distance, lots of people are living 
on the highlands.” 

“Say boys, let’s go to that ravine” sug- 
gested Murray as he walked toward a door 
upon which his overcoat was hanging. 
“Come on Pete, there’s enough of us to settle 
say chest, put on your things and we'll hike 
off. 


At the front of the procession stalked 
Murray followed by Pete; across the Valley 
the spook slayers wended their way through 
banks of snow which produced from the party 
expressions regarding the Manitoba winter 
climate not suitable for publication. Every 
few minutes a halt would be made; the bell 
was still ringing. Climbing up the stump 


covered trail Pete has spoken of as the main 
highway, the hunters continued for a quarter 
of a mile, then, at the direction of Pete, 
ambled into the bush to listen. 

“By goodness, boys, we’re just as close to 
that darned thing as I want to get,” re- 
marked Pete. 

“Come on you fellows,’ said Cringan. 
“We're going to settle this spook and people 
in the Valley can put up a monument to your 
New Year’s party Pete for putting the ghost 
out of business.” 

The company trudged along and in qualify- 
ing adjectives rendered their opinions of bush 
land in general, and that bush land in parti- 
cular, on a dark night. Suddenly the tones of 
the bell were indicative that the spook’s lair 
was in the vicinity; the gallant quartette 
walked toward the sound. Drumsole stopped 
and turning around said with a loud laugh: 

‘“‘Here’s your ghost, Pete. Look up there,” 
pointing to two large poplar trees growing 
close together. From a bough of one of these 
was suspended a cow bell which from its ap- 
pearance and the rusty chain to which it was 
attached must have hung in this position very 
many years. Adjacent to the poplars was an 
old Red River cart, its bottom timbers jammed 
out by the growth of bush. By no means con- 
sider this occurrence dubious. There are 
portions of the Pembina Valley into which 
men seldom, if ever, penetrate. 

A roar of laughter went around the quar- 
tette, that is with the exception of Pete whose 
only expression was that he would be darned 
the bell had been heard by him for over 
thirty years. 

“The ghost is laid now, Pete; henceforth 
you'll be able to sleep better,’ was the remark 
of Murray who after some difficulty removed 
the bell. 

“I’m going to take this” said he. “Just a 
keepsake of our little jaunt on New Year’s 
Eve after a spook which has long disturbed 
fe Pembina Valley. Let’s go back to the 

ouse.”” 


Another New Year had been ushered in ere 
the party retired to rest. Pete became very 
reminincent, not concerning spooks and ghost 
bells, but rather of the wondrous “‘shots” 
who had favored his establishment the pre- 
vious Fall and in other years. 

“Happy New Year, Pete, lost of ’em yet,” 
said the visitors as they ascended the stairs.” 

“Same to you gentlemen; I’m getting pretty 
old now, perhaps wont see many more” 
answered Pete as he shut the door of the 
stove. 

The New Year spook bell was taken into 
Winnipeg. To-day this clanger of the ghost’s 
whereabouts adorns the den of a well known 
city sport. If at any time you should drop in 
to spend an evening with him you'll probably 
hear about Pete’s ghost and the New Year’s 
party who laid that spectre forever at rest. 
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After Moose in Quebec Woods 


GAR 


and seeing so many moose at close 

quarters, (on account of the flies being 
bad they were driven to the rivers for pro- 
tection) my partner and I decided that we 
would try our luck in the fall when the big 
game season opened. 

Watching closely all summer for what we 
considered would be the best place, all our 
arrangements were made, and being bushmen 
and needing no guides, we decided that Island 
Lake (a pear shaped lake about sixteen miles 
long with numerous grassy bays and small 
rivers entering it) would be an ideal place. 

Having met two chaps earlier in the season 
who had been talking about moose hunting 
we decided to see if they would not join us in 
the hunt, which they were very willing to do. 
We were particularly glad to have them as one 
of the boys had the reputation of being a crack 
moose caller. 

We had arranged to meet at the Height of 
Land Portage ( which is well known to anyone 
who has taken the trip to Abitibi over the old 
Hudson Bay trail before the steel was laid to 
Cochrane ) on Monday morning, which hap- 
pened to turn out a poor day, it being rainy 
with an occasional snow flurry. However, I 
was in good spirits and after we had had din- 
ner we started over the mile portage. 

We paddled up Tootinini Lake into a small 
creek leading into Island Lake, called Snake 
creek, which was very well named, we thought, 
as it meets itself coming back several times. 
The distance from lake to lake, as the crow 
flies is only about a quarter of a mile, but by 
the creek it is a good mile. 

We camped on an island right at the mouth 
of the Mishiguish Bay as we intended to try 
our luck there first. 

_I doubt if there is a more harmonious sight 
than to see four men, all versed in bush life, 
pitching a tent. Each man seems to start 
right at once to do something, though no two 
do the same thing. One will start to get a 
meal ready, if it is anywhere near mealtime. 
One will cut wood while another is getting 
poles for the tent, and still another will be 
cutting brush for the bed. In less than half an 


N FTER being in the bush all summer, 


hour a camp is made which looks as if it had 
always been there. 

It being a bright moonlight night we de- 
cided to take the two canoes, with two in each, 
and go in different directions. 

Arthur and Norman went to a small bay on 
the west side of the lake, while Lou and I 
went to Mishiguish Lake. We all returned to 
camp with the satisfaction merely of hearing 
several cows calling, but without getting any 
answer at all from the bulls. 

Next night we split again and at about 10 
o'clock it turned to rain so we came back to 
camp somewhat wet, but still full of hope. 

Wednesday we did not go out as it was still 
unsettled and there was no moon. We stayed 
in camp and talked about the head we were 
going to take out. Norman, in the meantime 
was busy making birch bark horns for the 
next night. 

Thursday was fine and clear but Lou was a 
little pessimistic as he claimed that Thursday 
was his Jonah day. We finally assured him 
however that we were going to break that 
hoodoo. Taking the two canoes, and with the 
wind in our favor, and a full moon, we went to 
the south end of Mishiguish Lake where we 
met a trapper just at dark. 

We asked him how tricks were and he, being 
a Frenchman and not very well versed in 
English exclaimed he was having ‘“‘Bad Lucky” 
having shot four shots at a moose and three at 
a bear, none of which had tallied any score. 
Nevertheless he very kindly raised our hopes 
by saying that the moose were very plentiful. 

We paddled in around the bay and Norman 
gave the call of a cow, which so far as I could 
judge was a perfect imitation of the real thing, 
but we got no answer. Lou and I then pad- 
died on to another bay and Lou gave the call 
but again there was no answer. Norman and 
Arthur camé up and we paddled to the north 
end of the lake where Norman gave the call 
and shortly after it got an answer from a bull 
fully three miles away. 

We waited breathlessly and in a few 
minutes heard him coming, evidently on a hill 
this time as he sounded much closer. We 
waited fully fifteen minutes beforethe?grunted 
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again, this time pretty close, and we could hear 
his horns rattling in the bush. We paddled 
close in to shore and drew both canoes up side by 
side in the reeds about fifty feet from the shore 
and got low down in the canoes. We could 
hear him very plainly now and kept very quiet 
as we did not wish to attract the attention of 
the ducks which were quacking in the reeds 
beside us. 

We figured him to come out a little to the 
left of us by a small creek so we headed our 
canoes that way. On he came getting closer 
at every grunt and with no hesitation at all he 
came out from among the tag alders and stood 
' on the beach about eighty yards away. 

It was clear moonlight. We could see him 
perfectly as he stood there, a giant monarch, 
grunting and sniffing to wind any danger if 
near, but the wind was from him to us so he 
could not wind us. 

Norman changed his horn to a short one and 
gave a low call and the moose started to walk 
around the shore, it being in the shape of a 
crescent. He stopped and grunted Norman 
answering him very cleverly, and continued 
until he was square in front of us, about fifty 
feet when Lou whispered: 

“Now’s your chance.” 

We both missed and I let fire on him, 
evidently hitting high. I fired again and he 
stopped short and seemed as though he would 
have fallen. I had gotten him right behind 
the shoulder. I fired again and he ran into 
the bush with Lou and Norman giving it to 
him also. He went in about tweuty feet into 
the.bush and then dropped. We pushed back 
the;canoe into deep water to wait until we 
were sure there was no chaige left in him, for 
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we could hear him groaning. 

““What’s the time Frank, asked Lou?” 

““Eleven-forty, Lou. I guess that breaks 
Thursday for you, eh?” 

We waited ten minutes and then went 
ashore to inspect our prize. Taking our birch 
bark horn we set fire to it for light and found 
our trophy about twenty feet away in the bush 
lying almost curled around a tree but quite 


dead. 


Then was when the real work began and 
Norman, who was very skilled at the game, set 
to work to dress him, it being too late to skin 
him then. We took the heart with us for 
breakfast and started back to camp fully con- 
vinced that Thursday was no longer a Jonah. 

We went back the next morning to com- 
plete the job, taking with us a tape measure to 
settle some bets about the width of his spread. 
Arthur’s was the closest with a guess of sixty 
inches while the spread was sixty-two. 

You may talk of clever work, but did you 
ever see a boy brought up in the bush skin and 
quarter a moose? The way in which Norman 
skinned and carved that moose, and the short 
time he took to do it, was nothing less than 
wonderful. We packed our meat in the canoe 
and took it down to where Lou and Norman 
lived, having two portages a mile and a quar- 
ter to make, but we were still enjoying the 
sport we had had, not thinking of the work 
that came after it. 

We stayed a day in camp, then all four took 
the big freighting canoe, which they use for 
carrying supplies, and struck out with a fair 
wind for Haileybury to celebrate, each vowing 
that we would try and repeat the performance 
the next season. 
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MR. ARMITAGE OF KINCARDINE, ONT., SENDS US THE PHOTOGRAPH FROM WHICH THE 
ACCOMPANYING REPRODUCTION WAS MADE. THE TROUT SHOWN THEREIN WERE CAUGHT 


BY MR. ARMITAGE’S NEPHEW, MR. HERBERT GLEDHILL, IN TWO 


HOURS’ TIME OFF THE 


PIER AT KINCARDINE AND WEIGHED IN ALL SEVENTY POUNDS. 


SELDOM IN 
C. R. Estes 


MONG the crowd at the G. T. R. 
A station in Orillia, on the evening of 
Oct. 23rd, could be seen two young 
fellows whose expressions and togs showed 
they were planning to invade the haunts of 
the moose and deer. 

When the Cobalt Express pulled in at 11.45 
these two fellows were very busy seeing that 
their important luggage was safely aboard 
and when it was disposed of to their satis- 
faction they made themselves comfortable in 
one of the luxurious coaches until 4.30 when 
they arrived at North Bay. 

There they were joined by the third member 
of their party who entertained them right 
royally for a few hours but after an early din- 
ner, having collected the additional luggage, 
they left on the T. & N. O. for a little flag 
station thirty miles further north. The next 
stage of the trip had to be done by canoe. 
There.was one 17 foot canvas Peterboro canoe 
and a 16 foot one of the same make. By care- 
ful planning the luggage was placed and the 
three stalwarts indulged in a twelve mile pad- 
dle, but this presented no difficulties as it was 
down stream. About five o’clock they made 
camp and glad were they to see their little 
beds. The following week was spent in a vain 
search for moose. There were signs of what 
had been but none fresh enough to be in- 
teresting. 

On Saturday, Oct. 31st, the party moved 
further down stream where they hoped to 
find red deer. Here they took refuge in a 
deserted lumber camp where they rested and 
filled up for a big day on Monday... 

During the first night in the new abode a 
strange noise was heard outside camp and the 
two hundred pound “‘Pancake Baker’? made a 
plunge from his bunk, grabbed his Luger 
pistol, and proceeded to climb up the wall to a 
convenient opening when he leaned out with 
eye alert and nerve steady ready to slay any- 
thing in sight. His efforts, however proved all 
In vain except for the fun they gave his 
chums. 

Monday morning arrived, clad in a wet 
blanket, but nothing daunted, our heroes were 
soon on the trail well armed with two 30-30 
Remingtons and one .32 Special, Winchester. 
One member of the party took great pains to 
also arm himself with a piece of rope anda 
hunting knife and axe and was immediately 
dubbed “the Butcher.’’ Heretofore he had 


made himself useful in preparing rabbits, 
partridge and other fresh meat for cooking but 
to-day he was out for bigger game. Having 
tramped the ridge until four o’clock the 
Butcher was beginning to think the laugh was 
on him when as he reached the summit of a big 
hill he heard the bushes snap and looking 
along the ledge could see about four inches of 
a deer’s back above a big fallen ree.- The 
deer was then about 225 yards away. Know- 
ing time was precious, the Butcher fired a shot 
but it went too high and the deer broke into a 
trot and came out down a trail in the direction 
of the hunter. When he came to within 150 
yards another shot was fired striking the deer 
at the base of the brain and felling him in- 
stantly. When this buck was dressed he 
weighed 237 lbs. 

In the meantime the Pancake Baker had 


‘been working off some of his surplus flesh in a 


steady tramp with few distractions. 


About the middle of the afternoon he found 
himself in a thicket at the edge of a “burn” 
near a big swamp and about 200.yards out 
stood a fine doe feeding. Immediately she 
became aware of a strange element on the 
scene and started on a brisk trot to the Sve 
but a shot caught her in the small of the bac 
and she fell like a log. When dressed she 
weighed 126 Ibs . 


The “Mush: Maker’? had to report “no 
success,” at a roll call that night but started 
out next morning with blood in his eye, deter- 
mined to have his trophy also. As only one 
more was needed it was decided to signal when 
one had been snared. About three o’clock the 
signal came from the direction the Mush 
Maker had taken. He had a choice from three 
as they made a hurried run across an old road. 
Carefully selecting the largest one he brought 
if down with one shot. This doe dressed 127 

Ss. 


Soon the party gathered in camp every one 
having the satisfaction of killing his own deer. 
After satisfying the inner man they pro- 
ceeded to break camp and pulled up a stiff 
current to their first stopping place where 
night overtook them. The return trip was 
made without further adventure and the 
Seldom In Hunt Club arrived home in good 
spirits feeling proud of their deer, dressing 
490 lbs, caught in a little less than eighteen 
hours hunting 
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GOOD HUNTING BROTHER 


Being an Acceunt of a Brief Foray into the 
Coast Range Mountains, B. C. 


EDWARD T. MARTIN 


HE Coast Range Mountains 
Ee extending through British Col- 
umbia almost from Alaska to the 
boundary line of the United States 
~ are perhaps the habitat of more wild 
game than any other section of North 
America. 

These mountains are a bold and 
rugged range. Small bays and arms 
of the sea cut gashes into their walls 
of solid granite, which tower sheer 
and precipitous above the beating 
waves seething at their feet. Many 
little streams, fed by melting snow, 
dash down their sides to the ocean. 
Salmon’ struggle and fight their way 
up to spawn and die. Thousands of 
trout follow them feeding on their 
eggs. There are many bear and 
cougar. A few mountain sheep, be- 
sides elk, deer and almost every kind 
of the smaller animals, with grouse 
and other game birds, all combining 
to make the Coast Range a sports- 
man’s paradise, one however, which no 
weakling can hope to enter and hard 
enough even for astrongman. Icy peaks 
are there to climb for game; snow 
cold waters to wade for fish. One’s 
bed is the rocky, frozen ground with 
stone or log for pillow. But what 
cares a gunner for toil, a fisher for 
cold, or either for shivery nights with 
blowing winds, pouring rains, or 
drifting snows? It is all in a lifetime. 
The very essence of outdoor sport 
is this same contest against the forces 
of the wild whether found in prowling 
creatures of the dark or the fiercer 
powers of nature. 

In these mountains are virgin val- 
leys which never yet have resounded 
to blows from settler’s axe nor echoed 
to the huntsman’s gun; streams whose 
fish are strangers to the swish of line 
or click of reel; animals ignorant of 
the wiles of man; deep canyons low 
down in which ’tis said grass is always 
green and rivers seldom freeze, where 
elk and deer descend for winter's food 
and ,where the carnivora all follow. 


The trip which occasions this article 
was made two years ago in the launch 
Amelia up Queen Charlotte’s Sound to 
a nameless little land-locked bay or 
cove into which dashed a stream, half 
brook, half river, that was almost one 
continued waterfall, so steep the grade 
by which it reached the sea. 

At the head of every ripple was a 
still, deep pool, below every waterfall 
a circular basin of clear, ice cold 
water, and trout were there—sgreat 
whales of fellows; rainbows too so 
large no common line would hold 
them; Dolly Vardens, more sluggish 
but always game and hungry, besides 
the smaller speckled fellows with here 
and there a Cutthroat. 

It was all but impossible to wade 
this stream even in its short level 
stretches. A fall over some unseen 
rock, a stumble in the rapid current 
and the fisherman would say ‘‘Good- 
bye”’ to this world of trouble and be 
swept over falls, through ripples to the 
ocean without a hope of rescue. The 
banks were so steep and so covered 
with underbrush that even the nearest 
pool, which was below the first of the 
falls, seemed inaccessible. To use a 
fly rod was out of the question, aud 
a short casting rod, too long, but the 
writer and Jimmie Oaks, his guide, 
who knew something of the country, 
decided to attempt the climb. Rifles 
were left; rods and revolvers only, 
taken. Little pines grew so thickly 
as to impede the progress of anything 
but a squirrel. Briars switched a per- 
son’s face leaving red scratches like 
claw marks of an angry cat, besides 
tearing his lighter garments to tatters. 
Wide detours were necessary and two 
hours required to gain a hundred 
yards, but we reached the falls. 

Peering through the curtain of 
brush we saw some one had beaten us 
to it. A man clad in fur, hot as the 
day was, stood quietly ankle deep in 
the shallows below, back towards us. 
Seen dimly through the evergreens 
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one arm appeared raised as for a blow. 

His mouth close to the guide’s ear, 
so as to be heard above the sound 
of falling water, the writer asked, 
*“*Indians?”’ 

Oaks peered again, then raised his 
.44 for careful aim. 

“Hey, Man;** “I shouted, ““Don’t 
shoot. Don’t commit murder!” 

The sound of my voice must have 
reached the quiet one. He proved a 
large black bear watching for salmon 
to come breasting the rapids that he 
might have fish for dinner. 

“Just as well,’’ the guide laughed. 
“*T think very little of a pistol for use 
in bear hunting, besides it would have 
been a lot of trouble to get his hide 
and hams to the launch.’’ Then he 
baited his hook with a salmon egg, 
taken from a tin of “‘cooked”’ ones, 
saying as he dropped it into the water, 
‘“* *Gainst the law I know but out here 
in the wilds such laws don’t count, 
specially if a man’s hungry and hank- 
ers after fresh fish.”’ He had four 
trout—a pound each—on the bank 
while the writer was rigging up a salt 
pork tipped spinner. 

‘“What are you going to catch with 
that thing?” Oaks asked grinning, as 
he landed another fish. 

“Why?” the writer 
“Is it too large?’’ 

‘““O try and see,” the guide answer- 
ed, still grinning, and then cut down 
some underbrush to clear space for 
the swing of a short cast. 

The cast was a good one, the spoon 
landing top of a small rock on the far 
side of the pool. When the line was 
reeled in, it dropped naturally into 
the water and started back, the spin- 
ner shining as it revolved and the 
pork swimming and kicking as if 
alive. Before quarter way in, there 
was a most unexpected commotion. 
A dozen great fish rushed for it, 
churning the water into foam in their 


questioned. 


mad dash. Why there were not 
several head on collisions was past 
understanding. One trout, more 


active than his brothers got what he 
was after and some besides. He 
struck hard, did not stop but kept on 
down stream and into the rapids, 
taking along spinner, pork and part of 
the leader without giving any chance 
ioreheckoar turn him. 7 
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‘“Rotten leader that,’’ the writer 
remarked to the guide who was still 
grinning. Then peevishly, ‘‘Tell me 
the joke so I can laugh too.” 

**Joke,’’ Oaks answered, “‘well, the 
joke is in your trying to catch one of 
them sports with such flimsy tackle. 
°Tain’t like there was room enough to 
play him. Why, a clothes line 
wouldn’t hold one in them rapids, 
even supposing he didn’t tear out and 
you could follow him down stream 
through the brush and over the rocks. 
That’s all and ’tain’t no joke neither. ”’ 

Sure it wasn’t, but the thing was 
tried again, no leader being used. 
This time there was more of a strug- 
gle. The fish rushed for the rapids, 
was turned, then dashed madly 
around the pool. Three times he 
jumped clear of water, started down 
stream again then would not be 
denied but reached the rapids with 
such a sudden lunge, the writer was 
caught off his guard. There was 
nothing to do but try and work the 
trout back to the pool. He wouldn’t 
come and putting too much strain on 
the line it broke at the eye of the 
spinner and again Oaks grinned, 
saying ““No use. You handled him all 
right; but it can’t be done.” 

There were no more spinners with- 
out going to the launch after them. 
Had there been I would have kept a 
trying as long as they lasted. The 
next best thing was to use a little 
hook, bait it with a salmon egg and 
become a lawbreaker myself. There 
had been so much splashing the small 
fellows had all sought shelter in holes 
and crevices of the rocks. Finally a 
‘““whale’’ out in the centre swallowed 
both bait and hook. Not only swal- 
lowed but kept them for souvenirs. 

This ended the fishing and we re- 
turned to the “‘Amelia”’ with very 
few trout for supper. That night the_ 
launch Captain was informed that 
we would not move on as had been 
planned, but remain as long as there 
was a spinner left, or at least until one 
of the leviathans had been brought to 
gaff. It was not to be. Sometimes it 
rains in the Coast Range. Memory 
being correct the downfall is 41 in- 
ches at Seattle, 45 to 60 at Victoria 
and 141 in the Range. The night 
after our fishing experience there 
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came a deluge which, accompanied 
by a warm South wind that melted 
much of the snow on the mountain 
tops, made a raging torrent of every 
‘little stream and put a quietus on 
fishing for the time being. 

‘“Too bad you won’t have a chance 
to lose them other six spinners that 
you found,” the guide said next 
morning, that grin frozen to his face. 
‘But,’ he continued, ‘‘we stand a 
' mighty good chance of getting them 
bear skins you want. Bears can’t 
catch fish in muddy water any more 
than you can and seeing the dead sal- 
mon is all washed away, they’ve got 
ter hustle for their grub.”” So when 
the rain stopped, all three of us went 
bear hunting. It was a hard scramble 
over the slippery rocks to get where 
we could begin to climb and harder 
yet to reach “‘the prairie,”’ a half level 
plateau 4,000 feet above sea level. 
Here were endless patches of huckle- 
berries, some of salal berries and many 
Oregon grapes. These last two called 
by names they are known under, 
across in the Olympics. 

A congress of bears must have been 
in session for there was a berry patch 
of a dozen acres just full of them. 
When they winded their enemy, man, 
five big black fellows, with many a 
growl and grumble, lumbered out of 
the far side and into the brush beyond, 
followed by a surly brown one that 
did not know whether to go or stay. 

‘**Like enough there’s some in there 
yet. Let’s work around and come 
through the berries against the wind,” 
Oaks advised, ‘‘Or, say”’ he continued 
as an idea struck him. ‘“*‘Cap, you 
stay here; hide behind that old tree 
trunk and we'll drive ’em out to you.” 

*“Do you think so?” the sailor man 
responded, ““because if you do, think 
again. Where you fellows go, that’s 
my way too. Now lead off and I will 
follow behind.” 

It was impossible to convince him 
a bear was not dangerous except in 
extreme cases and he stuck to us like 
an unweaned calf to the mother cow. 
The guide then suggested that the 
writer lie in ambush and await re- 
sults. He too had strong objections 
to being left alone in a bear patch and 
declined the honor. So the three of us 
circled and came into the berry 
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bushes together where the bears went 
out. For a time there were plenty of 
grouse but nothing else. 

Captain Ed. recovered from _ his 
nervousness and was quite jaunty in 
manner, even coming up in line with 
the two of us and whispering—talking 
being forbidden—‘‘ Just my luck; not 
a blessed bear within a mile.” 

He had hardly finished, when with 
a ‘‘W-h-o-o-f”’ of rage, up jumped the 
biggest, brownest, ugliest female bear 
it was ever one’s luck to see, her little 
eyes snapping with fury and the hair 
on her back standing straight up, 
while a quarter grown cub ran a short 
distance whimpering, then turned to 
watch the show. 

‘*Good Lord!” gasped the Captain, 
firing a shot skyward and staring 
wildly to find a place of refuge. 

The ugly brute rose on her hind legs 
and getting madder every minute, 
waltzed towards the launch man, fore 
legs balanced for a blow or a hug and 
every one of her strong white teeth ex- 
posed. Instantly two shots rang out. 
The impact of the bullets staggered 
Mrs. Bear momentarily, but she re- 
covered and continued advancing. 
The Captain turned to run, tripped 
and fell over a little log. Then a shell 
jammed in the writer’s gun and he 
working desperately to clear it, let the 
bear come very close, failing to re- 
alize how close, until feeling her hot 
breath in his face. This made him 
look and he saw the animal towering 
several feet above him and only two 
yards away. More by instinct than 
thought, he jabbed at the bear’s face, 
aiming to drive the rifle barrel down 
her throat. Like an expert boxer she 
parried the blow and sent the gun 
circling twenty feet through the air, 
her claws missing the man’s arm by 
an inch only. He stood for an instant 
dazed and incapable of motion. Then 
the bear, recovering her balance 
danced a step nearer. The next half 
second seemed an eternity in length. 
The writer felt as if in a terrible night- 
mare, with death reaching to grasp 
him, yet powerless to raise a single 
finger to avoid it. Then the spell was 
broken. Oaks’ gun sounded and, held 
within a foot of the bear’s ear the 
bullet crushed her skull dropping her 
in her tracks. In falling, she jammed 
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the writer’s leg against a rock, injur- 
ing him so badly the others had to 
carry him to the launch, and as a re- 
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sult the trip was abandoned, but we 
got the bear skin and what is more, I 
have it yet. 


CONCERNING FISHING 


The first of a Series of Entertaining Articles on matters 
Piscatorial by a Writer of Authority 


(ARTICLE 1) 


NEAL BROWN 


all the beasts of the field: in other ways - 


ie many ways the trout is subtler than 


he is most credulous and dupable. An 
angler, however experienced, who should 
make dogmatic assertion 2s to what a trout 
will covet on any particular c. casion, or what 
it will do in a given case, will be regarded as— 

TARY the Prophet of the Utterly Absurd, 

Of the patently impossible and vain.” 

When the wayward fit is on him the trout 
is wayward and uncertain beyond all know- 
ings. Whoever shall say it is too hot, or too 
cold or too windy or that the water is too high 
or too low for trout, or, contrariwise, that all 
conditions are perfect for the taking of trout, 
will often be refuted and put to shame. 

Any trout angler would condemn without 
benefit of clergy a cold, raw first of May, with 
a rain falling that was almost snow. Yet on 
such a dav I have seen trout taking a fly 
eagerly, although a natural fly that ventured 
out would have been frozen to death. Yet on 
a warm June day, with the water at the right 
stage, and a soft south wind blowing, every 
trout in the stream may be dumb and lifeless. 
Together with another ardent angler I once 
fished some of the best stretches of the On- 
tonagon for three days in June, using every 
known device and fly, and our total catch was 
two trout. Yet shortly before and after this, 
under like weather and stream conditions, 
great catches were made on the same ground. 

About June 1, 19—, two of us were in camp 
on river. It was the day of the Big Wind, 
and the wind blew a gale every which way. 
Trees were constantly falling in the woods 
along the stream. The water was high and 
turbid and filled with buds, twigs, and bran- 
ches that had been broken off by the wind. 
We unanimously agreed that. no trout would 
venture to the surface in such a tornado, so 
we loafed around camp most of the forenoon. 
Just before noon we waded in, more as a mat- 
ter of principle than anything else, for we 
believed it a vain quest. It was impossible to 
land a fly in the right place, yet the moment 
the fly touched the water a trout was waiting 
for it. With the trout in this crazy humor our 
catch was something scandalous, and long be- 
fore nightfall we were so near the legal limit 
that we had begun to speculate as to what 
would happen if we met a game warden. The 


day was cool almost raw, and theoretically 
impossible. The same day on a rival stream of 
greater reputation two expert fishermen labor- 
ed all day in vain and came home with empty 
creels. ‘They reported that it was too windy 
and cold for trout. 

Sometimes a stream will flow dead and 
sullen for many hours, with not a trout in 
sight. Suddenly pandemonium breaks loose, 
the water will be full of leaping trout that will 
snap at anything that moves. All at once they 
will subside and become nonexistent. 

Generally speaking, at some time during the 
day, under aay kind of favorable conditions, 
trout will rise to a fly, but it is beyond human 
ken to foretell the time. 

Other days they will be intermittent and 
subject to frequent spasms of rising. On some 
days they will have only one of these spasms, 
other days none.at all. 


Anglers will maintain that trout will not 
take the fly readily in bright sunshine, yet 
many good catches have been made under 
blazing suns. Other anglers will argue that 
trout will only take the fly when natural flies 
are dropping on the water and the trout are 
rising to them, but this is dictum not to be 
relied on. 


Many other ancient delusions are hung on 
the direction of the wind. Some of these 
uncertainties of trout can be given reasonable 
explanation, but many of them are unex- 
plainable. 


For all that we know, trout may be subject 
to a kind of mob-hysteria. When the main 
population is dull and inert an emotional trout 
may be seized with an attack of nerves and 
rush frantically at something or at nothing; 
or he may feel that he must start something 
and break up the deadly ennui. Others, 
witnessing: his excitement, begin to imitate 
him, and their flow of spirits quickly intevt . 
others, until finally the whole populace rises 
up as one trout. If you happen along about 
this time and are properly equipped your re- 
ward may be great. 

These hysterical practices of trout are not 
unlike those of masses of human beings. They 
are victims of suggestion. They wiil crazily 
take the bait that any demagogue throws 
before them, create a new god, or cast down 
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an old one. 
crucify. 

Something more should be said of the per- 
versity of trout. 

Many years ago some public spirited 
anglers carefully stocked with trout fry a 
most enticing and perfect stream. After 
waiting patiently for a number of years these 
unselfish foster parents tried to reap their re- 
ward. They hunted for these trout in different 

ears and different seasons, but in vain. At 
ast they gave up in despair and this barren 
water became as the Land of Lost Endeavor. 

Witness now the perfidy and deceit of these 
trout who through man’s benovelence had 
been given this happy home. They lay low in 
concealment until they thought the pursuit had 
been abandoned by their benefactors, then 
they crept out and spread themselves in 
“ga numbers on every bar and spawning 

ed. 

They enjoyed this stream for many years 


They alternately deify and 


without the payment of any imposts and: 


finally were discovered by the merest accident. 
Among them were old veterans who had been 
laboriously transported thitherward in cans, 
years before the Great Discovery. 

But let us make flies our theme: 


Observe the justly celebrated Bucktail fly 
to which I claimed exclusive rights, until I 
found that had pirated the 
design, and was using it to catch big trout on 
White River. 

This fly is not like any other article of diet 
or amusement affected by trout. It looks 
about as appetizing as a cockle burr. It is a 
monstrosity, with a fat red body and a tail of 
deer hair and this tail is not trimmed off even- 
ly and made a thing of bashful beauty; it is 
irregular and waves sinuous filaments through 
the water. It has a terrible fascination for 
some trout, being especially deadly as a 
dropper. 


Anglers have vainly tried to imagine what 
the trout imagined it to be. I have heard it 
stoutly maintained that trout thought this 
bucktail was a new born mouse. But a new 
born. mouse does not skate merrily around on 
the surface of the water or fly in the air. I 
have had a trout leap a foot into the air and 
seize this dangling fly. 

Another nature faking fly is the Reuben 
Wood. It is a ladylike fly, of chaste, trim ap- 
pearance, not coarse and sprawling like the 
Bucktail. It- has a white body, with a gentle 
little red tick at the lower end and is dressed 
in neat, though not gaudy, tackle of no dis- 
tine:ive characteristics. It is a good old re- 
iiable fly on most any stream and especially 
in the afternoon between Apsii and September. 
Yei it is not dressed in the likeness of any- 
thing natural. 

True, a white miller comes on trout streams 
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for a short*period, but it has not™even a re- 
mote resemblance to the Reuben Wood. 

Shall we imitate nature or shall we ruth- 
lessly ignore her and go out after trout with 
unnatural lures? 

I counsel a middle course. When trout 
seem to be looking for a patch from an old 
buffalo robe, or a rag from a red blanket, 
gratify their depravities, though admitting 
that it may be more scientific to proffer them 
a genteeler fly. 

I once read of a cunning angler who was 
fishing for trout on the south shore of Lake 
Superior. He had tried every kind of fly 
without success. It was in the season of ripe 
thorn apple, and as he brushed against a 
crimson branch a thorn apple fell into the 
water. It was greedily snapped up by a big 
trout. Acting on this hint, this angler baite 
with thorn apples and turned defeat into 
victory. It simply happened to be thorn ap- 
ple with the trout and nothing but thorn 
apples would serve their appetite. 

One truthful angler has assured me that out 
in the western mountains he once caught 
many trout with a certain red berry that he 
found growing there and this was in the winter 
time with much snow on the ground. I 
understand this method is also followed in 
Alaska. 

He should have no fads that will not yield 
to the instant emergency. He must be quick 
to change his tactics, to grasp another weapon, 
to plan a new line of attack. He will in theory 
hold midge flies and No. 8s in equal favor, yet 
in practice adopting the most effective. His 
highest state of wisdom will have come when 
he determines that a hook smaller than No. 10 
is not as effective in holding trout as the larger 
hooks. Thereafter his fly hook will hold a 
majority of No. 10s and larger and he will 
make fewer barren casts. Yet he should not 
wholly abandon the small flies, for he must be 
always ready to humor the caprices of his 
subtle antagonists. 

It may be necessary now and thento fall 
back on the little spoon hook, the elusive 
grasshopper, a worm, a raging bumble bee 
caught up from a flower, or one of those en- 
ticing maple grubs found in decayed trees— 
the kind with white bodies, brown legs, and 
beady, bulging eyes. Once on the Evergreen 
I found in a cavity of a tree a little convoca- 
tion of what children call ‘“‘Devil’s Darning 
Needles,” that had sought shelter from the 
rain. They were all legs and wings, yet made 
very good bait while they lasted, which was 
not long, for legs and wings were of the quick 
detachable kind 

There is a tradition that a young mouse is a 
most seductive temptation to big trout. I 
have never descended to this temptation; in 
fact, I have never been able to find a young 
mouse when it was most needed. 


(To BE CONTINUED) 


The second article of the Series ‘‘Con- 
cerning Fishing” by Neal Brown will 
appear in our February issue and will 


deal with ‘‘Clothes, 


Noise, Color and 


other Fishing Things.” 


-_ COMRISSION 


CASCADE ON TOMLINSON CREEK 
Characteristic of many Streams on the mainland Pacific Coast 
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A STRANGE ADVENTURE 
WITH A MOOSE 


A Quebec Experience of over Forty Years Ago 
E. S. SHRAPNEL, A. R. C. A. 


T was early winter in the year 
| 1868 when I was living in the 
city of Quebec, that I had a 
chance of going North with a man 
named Alester engaged as timber 
cruiser to a wealthy lumber company. 
I was young at the time and spent 
most of my hours with dog and gun 
in the woods and wild regions that in 
those days surrounded the city within 
a few miles of the suburbs. 

The man I was to accompany was 
an old hand in the woods, and had a 
few weeks previously built himself a 
rough log shanty about ten miles 
north of Valcartier and had blazed 
a rough line to it at right angles from 
an old Indian trail that was very little 
used in those days, and much over- 
grown with underbrush and second 
growth tim ber. 


We took with us provisions suffi- 
cient to last a month, together with 
blankets, a light sheet iron stove, and 
a large toboggan. I had a shot gun 
and some traps, and Alester a light 
Ballard rifle. 

We drove in a sleigh to a settler’s 
house situated about two miles past 
the settlement named and there the 
rough trail ended. Staying over night 
with the owner with whom we left our 
horse and sleigh, we made an early 
start next morning with our effects 
securely packed on the toboggan. 

My purpose was to hunt for any- 
thing in the shape of game, and get 
some jnsight into the different modes 
of setting traps for the various fur- 
bearing animals, that were fairly 
numerous in those regions. 

The snow was scarcely six inches 
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deep on our arrival, but the next day 
it started snowing heavily and kept on 
for fully twenty-four hours with an 
increasing coldness in the atmosphere. 
However, the shanty was well built 
in all particulars so we were always 
warm and comfortable while we were 
within. 

The,storm over, the sun appeared 
bright and clear, but the weather was 
bitterly cold. However we made all 
preparations for a day in the woods. 
My companion of course had to at- 
tend to his business and for the first 
few days I accompanied him until I 
had learned something of the sur- 
rounding neighborhood and got some 
hints from him with regard to setting 
traps; after which I boldly took to the 
woods myself, using a compass, of 
course, if necessary. 

The snow was now nearly two feet 
deep and made walking heavy even on 
snow shoes, but in a day or two a 
thaw set in which was accompanied 
by a steady downpour of rain for a 
few hours, this being immediately 
succeeded by a severe frost, leaving a 
hard crust on the snow. 

In the first few days we did not 
observe many signs of large game, and 
except the tracks of wolves, lynx and 
hares, which were plentiful, there was 
nothing very encouraging for a youth- 
ful nimrod like myself. I had killed 
a few hares and swamp partridges 
and these, with a fox and a couple of 
mink were about the sum total of my 
week’s hunt. 

However, one night Alester return- 
ing mentioned that he had seen quite 
a number of moose tracks, also those 
of caribou about, five miles from the 
shanty near a large beaver meadow 
which had a small lake in the centre. 
He said he would take me to the place 
next morning and enjoy a few hours’ 
hunting himself. At this news my 
spirits rose immensely and I could 
hardly sleep that night for thinking of 
the sport I might experience. ‘ 

Accordingly next morning we star- 
ted out with fair hopes of success. I 
had been advised to take an extra 
lunch along as he said the deer might 
lead us a long way from head-quarters 
before getting a shot. I took his ad- 
vice and as events turned out I was 
very glad I had done so. 
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I might mention here that I had 
brought with me a dog that was well 
trained for general purposes. He was 
small, being crossed with a beagle. 
In a couple of hours we had reached 
the locality spoken of. When we 
separated, Alester took to the woods 
on one side of the Beaver Meadow, 
and I to the woods on the other, 
agreeing to meet at the north end, 
which was about one mile away. 

I had left him about two minutes 
when I heard the report of his rifle, 
and at the same time noticed a num- 
ber of deer tracks heading in the direc- 
tion I was going. Not having a rifle 
I loaded my double barrelled gun with 
a charge of buck-shot and a ball. 
From experience I knew that I must 
get within a very short range of any 
animal before I could make a suc- 
cessful shot, so I followed the tracks 
with great caution for nearly an hour 
without getting even a sight of the 
animals. About this time a strong 
northerly wind had sprung up making 
the atmosphere colder than ever. I 
reached the summit of a rather long 
hill covered with dense underbrush 
and a few scattered firs, and there 
came to a full stop as the hill ended in 
an almost perpendicular precipice, 
which seemed to extend for quite a 
distance both to the right and left 
of my position. The deer tracks also 
separated there, some of the animals 
moving to the right and others to the 
left along the ridge. 

As the long tramp had made me 
feel rather hungry, I concluded to eat 
so sat down behind the roots of a large 
fallen pine. 

I had barely finished my meal and 
lit my pipe when I heard in the far 
distance a shrill yelping mixed with an 
occasional howl. I knew at once the 
cause, as on several nights and early 
mornings the wolves had treated us to 
a similar serenade in the vicinity of 
our shanty. At the time I did not 
bother myself but continued on the 
tracks that led to the left along the 
rocky ridge. 

However, I had scarcely gone any 
distance when the weird echo ap- 
peared to be drawing rapidly nearer. 
I then halted behind a clump of 
bushes almost overhanging the steep 
descent. I felt certain that the wolf 
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pack were in full chase of a deer,. 


which was evidently heading in my 
direction. I must own up that I felt 
rather uncomfortable, although I well 
knew that no animal could possibly 
climb such an abrupt ascent as the 
ridge on which I stood. 

I had not long to wait before I 
heard a crashing noise intermixed 
with a snapping of branches and then 
a large moose came plowing through 
the snow directly towards my posi- 
tion. I raised my gun to my shoulder 
but did not shoot as_I knew the 
wolves were close behind and from 
the devilish noise they made I con- 
cluded there must be more than a 
dozen of them. 

The moose had evidently been 
chased a long distance for he stagger- 
ed as he ran. The hoar frost was 
sparkling on his side; his tongue was 
hanging out; and his legs were bleed- 
ing from contact with the crust on the 
snow. He plunged right up to the 
rock and halted, then turned but ap- 
peared to hesitate with his magnifi- 
cent head thrown up and his eyes 
gleaming with rage. When about to 
start away again at right angles along 
the ridge, he was suddenly headed off 
by a couple of large wolves, the lead- 
ers of the pack, who prevented his 
escape in that direction. He seemed 
at the point of charging them, when 
seven more came loping up along his 
trail and spreading out formed a com- 
plete half circle around him. Then 
commenced one of the fiercest battles 
I have ever witnessed. 

From my position on the ridge I ap- 
peared to be unnoticed by either of 
the animals especially as I remained 
perfectly quiet. 

The snarls, howls and snapping of 
teeth was deafening during the short 
time the combat raged. 

I had been so busy watching the 
moose that I had hardly noticed the 
wolves, until they were almost up to 
him, and one of them made a spring 
at his throat. On this the moose 
lowered his head and sent the brute 
several yards away with one butt of 
his massive horns. Several others 
now dashed in on both sides, but he 
whirled about and used his fore feet 
to such effect that two more limped 
off howling dismally. 
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How long the fight would have 
lasted I cannot say as just then three 
more made their appearance and 
joined in the general attack. 

I began then to pity the moose and 
concluded to take a hand in the mat- 
ter. I was hardly twenty yards from 
the combat and looking almost direc- 
tly down on them, raised my gun and 
fired both barrels in quick succession. 
Two of the wolves were soon kicking 
their last on the snow. 

The sudden reports evidently took 
them by surprise and also startled 
the moose, who made a tremendous 
plunge forward, trampling another of 
his enemies into the snow. The rest 
of the pack started away as fast as 
their legs could carry them and soon 
disappeared in the dense woods. 

Before I could reload even one bar- 
rel the moose was out of sight, having 
rounded a slight curve in the ridge of 
steep rocks. 

I finished loading as quickly as my 
half frozen fingers would allow and 
started off along the ridge in the same 
direction. After going some distance 
I noticed a place where I could des- 
cend which after some trouble I did, 
and then returned to the scene of the 
fight and skinned the two wolves I 
had shot, but the one that had been 
trampled on had disappeared. I was 
fully two hours at the job as I was 
unused to such an occupation. If 
made a pack of the hides with a strap 
of moosewood bark and started for 
the locality where I had agreed to 
meet my companion. 

I had only advanced a short dis- 
tance before I noticed the tracks made 
by the moose on his retreat which 
were still spotted with blood. I did 
not follow however, as I thought there 
was a chance of the wolves going after 
him again. Besides I wanted to meet 
Alester at the north end of the beaver 
meadow according to our agreement. 

I then took a course by my compass, 
a course which after walking about 
three quarters of a mile brought me to 
within easy distance of the spot but 
after whistling and calling several 
times I could get no response, so con- 
cluded Alester was following some 
wounded animal. 

I could not remain there any time 
as the cold was intense; so I made up 
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my mind to return to the shanty as 
the afternoon was well advanced and 
I had experienced about all the ex- 
citement I wanted for one day. I 
then started off down the centre of the 
beaver meadow and crossed the lake, 
soon reaching the spot where I had 
separated from my companion in the 
morning. 

As the wolf hides were heavy and 
the bark thong was cutting into my 
shoulders, I hung them to a branch 
on entering the woods, intending next 
day to bring the toboggan for them. 

On resuming my tramp on the 
tracks we had made on our journey 
out in the morning I suddenly noticed 
fresh moose tracks and from the 
stains of blood was certain they were 
made by the same animal the wolves 
had been following. As they appear- 
ed to be heading in the same direction 
as the trail I was advancing on I de- 
termined to get a shot at him if pos- 
sible. 

I then moved on with great caution 
for a short distance when suddenly 
I was startled by a loud grunt or snort 
which sounded only a short distance 
ahead. On glancing in that direction 
I at once noticed the animal facing me 
and standing directly on the trail 
without a thought of the conse- 
quences. I raised my gun and in my 
excitement fired the right barrel that 
contained only buck shot. The next 
instant he was charging directly at me 
snorting fiercely. I had just time to 
take a snap shot with the remaining 
barrel and dodge on one side in the 
direction of the nearest tree, which I 
climbed with astonishing agility, 
when the fierce brute came plunging 
up and rushed headlong at my dog 
which had been vainly endeavoring to 
follow me to my _ elevated position, 


but now dodged around the tree bark- 
ing in a terrific manner and easily 
keeping clear of the vigorous thrusts 
the infuriated animal made at him. 

After banging his hu: antlers 
against the tree for over dozen 
times he appeared to tire of his fruit- 
less endeavors to get at the dogs and 
backed out a short distance, when he 
confined his interest to 


myself for 

fully an hour keeping a vicion 

on all my movements. 
In my great haste 


V1C1OUS watch 


to ascend the 
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tree my gun had slipped from my 
hand and now lay buried in the snow 
at the foot of it, which made it im- 
possible to hasten my adversary’s re- 
treat. However, at last he moved off 
slowly and was soon lost in the gloom 

of the woods. 

I need hardly say I was more than 
glad as I was almost frozen. I de- 
scended and recovered my gun which 
although buried in the snow had re- 
ceived no injury. Having reloaded it 
I decided to get back to the shanty 
without loss of time as darkness would 
effectually prevent me reaching it that 
night. 

However, I had barely started 
when I heard the wolves again evi- 
dently following the blood-stained 
trail and nearing my position rapidly. 
I must own I felt anything but com- 
fortable. Taking my dog in my 
arms with great difficulty I ascended 
another tree, leaving the gun resting 
against the trunk below. 

In a few minutes the pack came 
loping up in Indian file making the 
woods echo with their weird howling. 
They circled round the spot where I 
had first seen the moose and then 
dashed up to the tree I had just been 
perched in. 

Now, if my dog had kept quiet they 
probably would not have noticed me 
but his growls drew their attention 
and soon the whole pack were gazing 
eagerly upwards and treating me toa 
concert that I shall never forget, but 
to my great joy it did not last very 
long, as one of the wolves gave a long 
howl and dashed off along the trail 
followed by the whole pack, whose 
infernal din gradually died away in 
the distance. 

It was too late now for me to hope 
to even get half way home before 
darkness set in, besides there was no 
regular trail. However I resolved to 
make the most of the daylight so 
started off at a fast walk breaking into 
a run where the space or obstacles 
permitted, but very soon in the gloom 
of the woods, I found it impossible to 
distinguish the tracks we had made 
in the morning. Accordingly after 
stumbling several times and falling 
heavily overa log, I gave up the at- 
tempt to proceed any farther that 
night. Hastily choosing a spot shel- 
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tered somewhat by low cedar trees, I 
very soon had a fire started, and the 
light from it enabled me to collect 
branches and logs enough to last all 
night, besides cutting a number of 
hemlock branches out of which I 
managed to make a shelter against the 
turned up root of a large fallen tree, 
after which, with one of my snow 
shoes I shovelled away the snow. 
Being more comfortable then I sat 
down and finished the extra lunch I 
had wisely taken and then lit my pipe. 
After an hour or so had passed, I con- 
cluded I was going to put in a pretty 
miserable night of it, with a com- 
panion it would have been otherwise 
but by oneself under such circumstan- 
ces, the space of one hour seems 
multiplied to three times its usual 
length. 

I tried to doze off to sleep but it was 
of no use. An owl would persist in 
hooting quite near me and when he 
was quiet my dog would lift his head 
and give a low growl. Away in the 
distance I fancied I could hear the 
wolves again. With such incidents 
the time dragged slowly along until 
about 3 a.m. when the moon rose but 
in the dense timber it appeared to 
make but little difference. 

However, the daylight appeared 
at last, and I lost no time in getting 
under way again. When about two 
miles from the shanty I was rejoiced 
to meet my friend with the toboggan. 
He explained that he had wounded a 
caribou the day before and had fol- 
lowed it for several hours before get- 
ting another shot which killed it. 
He had then skinned and quartered 
the animal, hanging the joints on 
branches, and returned home for the 
toboggan but considered it too late to 
return for the meat that day. 

He was very anxious when I did not 


turn up before dark, but concluded 
that I would surely know enough to 
light a fire, and remain by it until 
morning. 

He had brought with him bread and 
meat and a flask of rum, a pull at 
which and a good feed was wonder- 


fully refreshing. 
I toid him of my experiences, when 


he said that he also had heard the 
wolves when he was following the 
tracks of the wounded deer, but had 
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not given them a second thought 
I went with him to help bring home 
the meat and on our return secured 
the two wolf skins, which he said were 
very fine ones. On our return, after 
a heavy dinner I turned into my 
blankets and slept soundly until the 
next morning. Alester seemed dis- 
appointed about my not getting the 
moose, and told me the head would 
have been worth a lot of money. He 
proposed that we should try and find 
it again as its trail would be easily 
recovered and besides the chance of 
its being wounded it would without 
doubt be tired and stiff from the long 
run it had previously had ahead of the 
wolves. 

I was delighted at this, so we 
quickly packed some provisions and 
blankets together with a small tent on 
the toboggan and we started out. 

He said he had heard the wolves 
passing to the east of the shanty the 
same night I had spent in the woods 
when no doubt they were still after 
the moose; and that he could easily 
strike their trail. This he accordingly 
did in less than half an hour. 

This was encouraging, so we fol- 
lowed on for several hours until the 
trail ended abruptly at some rapids 
on the Montmorrency River. The 
moose had crossed where the water 
was not frozen, and the wolves had 
evidently given up the chase as the 
spot was padded by their feet and also 
where they had. squatted in disgust at 
having to give up the hunt. 

Alester now proposed to cross the 
river further up where it was frozen 
over and then take the trail again on 
the opposite side. This we did, and 
again commenced our tramp. How- 
ever we had not travelled a mile 
before we came to where the moose 
had lain down and the impression he 
had made was saturated with blood. 
This Alester said made it almost 
certain the animal was not far away. 

We now followed on with extra 
caution. My companion walked first 
glancing in every direction. On 
reaching a slight elevation overlook- 
ing some underbrush he suddenly 
halted, and beckoned me to advance, 
then pointed to a brown spot that 
could be clearly seen through some 
high bush cranberry bushes. It was 
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not forty yards from our position. 
‘‘That’s the moose,” he said in a 
whisper and just then my dog who 
had been keeping to heel all the time 
had but shortly before shpped away 
unnoticed and got in advance, gave a 
couple of yelps, when the deer who 
had been lying down, sprang up with 
a snort and stood with his side to- 
wards us. ‘“‘Now is your time,” said 
Alester, and we discharged our guns 
almost at the same instant. The 
animal gave one tremendous leap and 
then dropped on its knees. I im- 
mediately shot again, when his hind 
quarters sank out of sight behind the 
bushes. ‘‘He is down,” said Alester. 
“‘Load quickly before approaching.” 
This we did, but the huge beast was 
dead before we reached him. 

It took us quite a while to remove 
his hide and cut off his head, and as 
my companion remarked that it 
would be quite dark before we could 
get half way to the cabin, we deter- 
mined to camp where the hunt had 
ended. After clearing the snow away 
for a space sufficient for our small tent 
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to cover, we gathered enough cedar 
branches to make a_ comfortable 
couch, started a fire and were soon 
quite snug. 

We had moose steak that night for 
supper, and after a good smoke and 
some conversation referring to recent 
success, retired for the night, which 
passed quietly with the exception of 
the usual nocturnal disturbances. 

We reached our cabin early the 
next afternoon although we had a 
very heavy load of meat on our to- 
boggan, and the huge horns of the 
moose proved a great impediment in 
forcing our way through places where 
the underbrush was thick. 

After such an experience, during the 
remainder of the time we stayed in 
that neighborhood, I always managed 
to return to headquarters before dark- 
ness set in. We had some difficulty 
in getting our belongings to the set- 
tler’s house, where we had left our 
horse, but got there safely, spent a 
comfortable night, and were home in 
the Ancient City of Quebec before 
night the following day. 


ALPINE CLUB NOTES 


Sull the list grows. Two more Edmonton 
men have gone to the front, Capt. Harry 
Watts and Mr. Jas. G. McDougall while three 
more [énglish members have enlisted, Messrs. 
J. E. C. Eaton, A. C., A. F. Wedgwood, 
A. C. and Geoffrey E. Howard, A. C. Mr. 
Howard has attended more than one Alpine 
Club of Canada camp, his last being the camp 
on Robson Pass in 1913. Mr. Howard has 
done exploratory work in Canada, climbed 
Mt. Sinai, etc. Mr. Eaton made an expedi- 
tion into the Freshfield Group in 1910 and 
wrote an account of same for the 1911 Alpine 
Club Journal. Both Mr. Howard and Mr. 
Eaton, when heard from in November -vere 
doing military work in England, while Mr. 
Wedgwood was to start for France on October 
30th. Dr. Longstaff has been sent to Burma 
and Captain Longstaff is drilling recruits at 
Wimbledon, according to our latest reports. 


Mr. A. S. Matheson of Edmonton is now 
secretary of the Edmonton section of the 
pa Crmac. with Mr N. RB: Lindsay, vice- 
secretary. 


The mountain explored by Miss Marv I. 
Jobe this summer under ithe guidance of 
Donald Phillips, and accompanied by Miss 
Margaret Springate of Winnipeg, is about 150 


miles north of Mount Robson, longitude 120 
west, latitude, 56 north. The explorations 
began at Wolverine Creek and the trip was 
uneventful until the party reached Avalanche 
Pass, where a trail comprising twenty-four 
switchbacks or zigzags had to be cut. Here 
they were attacked by a huge black bear 
which was frightened away by gunshots. 
After making many perilous crossings over 
passes 6,500 feet high, the explorers pitched 
camp near the banks of a river, which it was 
thought was the Great Clearwater. At this 
point they were obliged to leave the horses 
and most of the provisions as it was impossible 
to get the animals over the next declivity. 

The party had now four more ranges to 
cross before arriving at the base of the peak. 
Up to this time the weather had been ideal for 
the explorers, but the day they arrived at the 
base a snowstorm set in. On August 22nd the 
party began to climb and in the heavy snow 
storm they covered six miles of glacier. 

On August 25th a point within 800 feet of 
the summit was reached. Here they were for- 
ced to turn back, as the remainder of the peak 
consisted of huge ice caves, over the mouths 
of which icicles sixty feet long hung. Here 
calculations of the height were made and it 
was found that the mountain was over 11,000 
feet high. 
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“UNSANITARY CONDITIONS” 


COMMENTS ON FUR FARMING 


R. B..and: LL. ¥Grort;) Bak. via: 


E will add our voice in warning investors 
W against an overweaning confidence in 

the ability of ranchers to multiply 
quickly the fox. This ability is as yet at best 
speculative. Apparently firms have satisfied 
their stock customers in their power to reap un- 
told rewards from both the increasing value of 
their breeders as well as from the progeny of 
some mated pairs. From the Gentlemen 
Ring of some few years ago there is now an as- 
sociation with classes, the highest of course, 
Prince Edward Island pure. It has good in- 
fluence no doubt as all stock associations have 
for preserving pedigrees and controlling ex- 
cellence. Company within company has been 
formed the mere mention of Prince Edward 
Island now savors of Black Foxes. The 
ultimate profit from pelt basis has to come 
in a certain time by a system ot calculations 
worked out very cleverly by Mr. Anderson, 
also a history of the industry up-to-date by a 
government publicist Mr. McCready. If 
further data are necessary on furs or fur bear- 
ing animals in general Fur Farming in Canada 
by J. W. Jones may: be secured. It is needless 
to say that all are more or less interested. 
You have only to read between the lines to 
divine this. 

“The fox industry is only really beginning. 
No other industry at present in sight has a 
more promising future. Now with the govern- 
ment pieed to foster it in every way, with 


capital throughout the world becoming in- 
terested , every effort should be put forth to 
lay a foundation that will make ovr province 
for all time to come the source of supply for 
the world’s foxes. We have the climate, the 
men, and the foxes. The climate will take 
care of itself, the others must be protected.” 

Obstacles occur to check the natural in- 
crease of foxdom. In many cases no vouns 
arrive. Those which do are oftener decimated 
so that we will emphasize that the rearing of 
foxes is still in its infancy, although the num- 


ber in enclosures has reached the thousands 


That the vast majority can be kept in these 
happy and contented with a limited extent of 
freedom and will bring forth young under 
these conditions, is certain. 

Litters have been reared from the most 
timid and tamest of foxes, within small and 
large enclosures, in sheds, in a hole in the 
ground and in the most modern kennel, under 
sanitary and unsanitary conditions. Under 
the best conditions and with the greatest care, 
the increase on the whole is small. There are 
very few infertile foxes. A small percentage 
through apprehensive fear destroy their 
young when born, others cannot secrete milk 
to nourish their whelps. The inclemency of 
the weather affects a few. In all these in- 
stances a careful keeper covld remove the 
young and bring them up under a foster 
mother either by cat or hand. 

Mr. Dearborn of the U. S. A. biological 
survey personally believes “that the time is 
coming when fur-bearing animals will be 
raised on agricultural farms very much the 
same way as poultry, swine and other aomestic 
animals are raised now and that it will be one 
division of diversified farming and this he 
says is the reason why they are trying to pre- 
pare the people to handle these fur animals.” 

It is a common experience when everything 
seems to be progressing favorably to find one 
pup lying out sick or dead, the autopsy in- 
variably revealing worms. There have been 
counted as many as 2 to 300 fully developed 
worms in the stomach and intestines. Death 
ensues from malnutrition, obstruction and in 
some cases perforation of the bowel wall, 
occlusion of the pancreatic and common 
bile ducts—. It has been our experience to. 
receive a great many letters along this line. 
Some of my correspondents had found pups 
sick and dead from worms from a few days old 
up. One rancher informed me they were born 
with them. From our booklet on the Culture 
of BLACK and SILVER FOXES, chapter 
VIIl—preventative means are always the best 
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so before pairing the foxes starve 24 hours, and 
give each a dose of castor oil in capsules con- 
cealed in a piece of meat so they can bolt it. 
Next day give worm medicine and feed as 
before. Certainly five or six months before is 
the time to treat for worms not that “they 
are born with worms” but that their mothers 
hair and teats carry the eggs which infest the 
little ones. The experience of ranchers prove 
that the little sufferers seldom survive the 
weaning, santonining and turpentining. 

Without strict control under domestic con- 
ditions scarcely any foxes would live except in 
their natural haunts where the struggle for 
existence against cold, drouth and enemies 
admit in this world the Silver Fox to increase 
its color in the small proportion of ten_of 
various shades to every ten thousand. The 
black color which we believe will dominate if 
given a chance survives ten in every one hun- 
dred thousand. The slight degree of variation 
from normal Red Fox, white, red, and black 
is a refinement so great as to reduce its ability 
to live and reproduce itself generally in com- 
petition with its own kind. How much more 
therefore would a defective quality of fur in 
length, lustre, thickness, fineness, etc. handi- 
cap existence. Again the qualities of the 
frame and brain must influence longevity. 
These however may be more uniform and 
fixed than those of color which are less than 
skin deep. In the wild, sick and fool foxes 
usually perish early. Mortality tables are 
sadly lacking. “The happier an animal, the 
better the fur’, conversely “‘the more it suffers 
in life or death, the more the fur is injured.” 

It matters not the strain of fox, skunk, 
mink or any other specie, the color is always 
more or less uniform; the quality of fur, frame, 
brain, size, shape, etc., we would expect to be 
still more uniform. Under the happiest con- 
ditions the very best fur can be produced from 
any strain. 

Now we forget this in domestication and 
sell as well as breed everything which lives. 
Defects are inbred, in and inbred and multi- 
plied. It is a wonder so many live, that their 
coats are not duller, their hair shorter and 
indeed from the specimens some fur farmers 
will sell you, if you get any with hair on their 
backs you ought to be thankful. Seton re- 
ports a litter of skunks born hairless but 
which with care, grew a better coat of fur than 
many others having a more favorable advent 
into this cold world. 

These defects may be congenital in the 
sense of having them from birth or acquiring 


them during their lifetime, given certain con- 
ditions, or despite all careful attention. In 
the wild state, color markings are a deter- 
rent to a livelihood; how much more so are 
these deeper faults the cause of their elimina- 
tion by natural selection; a differentiation of 
those that can, from those that cannot live. 
Yet take any small selection of furs and only 
one or two will be No. 1, the others all srades. 
All may have been caught during the same 
season. Many of these poor skins would come 
from animals soon to be a prey in the struggle 
tor existence. Even these latter kind were 
introduced to our pens so eager were we for 
breeding stock. By strict selective processes 
surely more skins of uniform grade and beauty 


could be produced. ‘““The greatest firm in the 
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world for the sale of pelts of this animal told 


the writer of this letter in their offices in 
London, I refer to Lampson Bros., that the 
very finest Silver Black fox pelts they ever had 
for sale came from captivity.” ‘From one 
having authority, nearly thirty years practical 
experience of the oldest rancher proves this. 
The tendency in prices has been steadily up- 
wards and fur brokers and salesmen assure 
us that for skins such as Mr. Dalton has put 
on the market the returns will always be 
phenomens compared with the skins from the 
wild.” 

Captured foxes raised in captivity become a 
finer quality at certain ages. Why not those 
born in ranches? 

‘T am a member of the New York Zoolo- 
gical society and upon my frequent visits to 
that city, I never fail to visit our collection of 
animals in the Bronx Park. We have a Swift 
fox there, in the small mammal house that has 
been there for eleven years. Its pen is not 
more than five feet square and when I saw it 
last January, it was in fine healthy condition 
with a splendid coat of fur. When you realize 
that a timid, nervous animal will live that long 
in captivity with hundreds of curious people 
looking at it every day, what might be done 
by giving it more natural conditions in a larger 

en.”’ 
: Many foxes which would not survive in the 
wilds live some years longer in captivity. 
Poor coats often assume a higher grade by 
care. 

.."To the expert fur trader the skin of a 
domestic animal can be told in the dark. 


It has not the lustre, is not so fine and usually | 


has less and coarser hair.’ From the preced- 
ing statements this should not hold true for all 
the domestic any more than for all the wild 
fur; many of which are worthless trash. 

The operation for the removal of scent 
glands from skunks was thought to have 
affected some but a great percentage are as 
well furred as the undeodorized. Some lack 
of care or other cause rather than the simple 
operation may have been the reason for it. 

Personally I know of some skins off injured 
or sick foxes bringing a fair price. One 
brovght one hundred and twenty-five pounds, 
a little more than the three hundred and fifty 
dollar mark. If it had retained its vigor and 
lived until January, how much more would it 
have brought? A few such instances are retold 
again and again. 

One must admit that animals get off color 
as well as off fur under almost perfect con- 
ditions. A female fox in our pens had a very 
slight rust on neck when I bought her, a few 
years later she showed only 85% silver. Sick 
animals lose all the good coat they have for 
the season, but if they live may fur out beauti- 
fully the next. Black foxes become grey with 
age. A great many fur out with long bright 
sheeny coats and consider it not unlikely if 
taken off in January these would realize more 
than if they had never seen the inside of a pen. 

A few years ago during the summer season 
an American expert came to see our foxes; 
he wished to purchase a pair of rusty silvers. 
He considered them good and of equal worth. 
We decided to keep them, as breeders were 
few. One of them escaped shortly afterwards. 
She was away three months. We expected to 
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LET CLARK’S CATER | 


for your summer camp and enjoy the cuisine of the best chefs. 


SOUPS—Chateau Brand Concentrated in all var- 
ieties deliciously flavoured. 


ENTREES—de luxe, Irish Stew, Stewed Kidney. 
Beefsteak and Onions, Cooked Tripe, Corned Beef. 
Hash, etc., and Clark’s Celebrated Pork and 
Beans. 


COLD LUNCH—Corned and Roast Beef, Lunch 
Ham, Lunch and Ox Tongues in tins or glass, Jellied 
Hocks, English Brawn, Boneless Chicken, Pig's Feet. 
Potted and Devilled Meats, etc. 


MINCEMEAT PLUM PLUDDING 


Clark’s Tomato Ketchup. No finer or more 
appetizing ketchup on the market. Absolutely pure. 


W. CLARK, LIMITED - MONTREAL 


SUGCSEEESSESe? se eceeeneEseeecaceEeeeEeeeeeeecuceusceccssseuscucsescucessesseces 
= 


| THE CAMPER | r “Star 
SESE ae a = i _ Brand” 


i fl Ham 


BORDEN’S | 
Evaporated Milk | 


(Unsweetened) 


have been on the market for over fifty 


9) ”? ”? : | 
jo a Charles Peerless or“‘Jersey : years and are known from Atlantic to 


: Pacific for their uniform excellent 
It serves all the purposes of milk 


lity. 
fresh from the cow. It never |i Ee 
curdles even inthe hottest weather. |i If your grocer does not keep these 
Sold in convenient size packages. |? in his stock, write us direct. 
“ae Sea eg book, “The |; Made under Government Inspection. 
rden Way. i 
Borden Milk Co., Limited |: F.W. Fearman Co. 
MONTREAL | 


Hamilton, Ontario 


$26 


find a wild well furred fox awaiting us, and 
were disappointed in the short haired, dull 
miserable creature she had become. Its re- 
turn to nature had been disastrous. She died 
shortly afterwards. Her mate is still living 
and in superb condition. Any fox killed in the 
yards in December and January have had their 
fur fast and a white prime skin and when sold 
could not be distinguished from the wild. 

One has only to look at a fur catalogue to 
see the demand there is for black skunk, silver 
fox and bigh class fur of any kind. The value 
is not confined to the whim of one purchaser, 
“( London— ) Inquiries among furriers of the 
west end show that recent purchases of fur 
coats ranging from eleven hundred pounds to 
three thousand pounds ($5000 to $15,000) 
included five members of parliament, eight 
peers, eleven bankers, and two actresses” but 
to a general recognition by fur dealers of a 
suitable market for these. “At some time in 
the future but not this year the fox business 
will come down to a pelt basis and it will still 


ADIs 


BUSIEST PERSON” 


be a good paying business owing to the con- 
stantly increasing demand on the fur market. 
Money was made in the business and big 
money too, before the sale of foxes for breeding 
purposes began. It is now universally ad- 
mitted and proved by the sales of pelts on the 
London market that Prince Edward Island 
ranch bred Silver fox is by far the most valu- 


able pelt producer in the world. Under such 
conditions investors may rest assured that the 
business of fur farming is no temporary craze, 
no momentary speculative enterprise but a 
well established and permanent industry that 
will go on while the world lasts.’ 

This market undoubtedly will be elastic. If 
matched skins are necessary, what better way 
of getting uniform pelts than by breeding; 


“like begets like.” 

“Such fulness of fur as black as the nisht— 
and black as the core of the pit.” & 
_- In 1914 a feature of the sales was the 
tire absence of demand for black ski y 
In many instances brought less than one half 
their former value. The 


reason tor this is 
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obvious, black skins which have nothing else 
to recommend them but their blackness may 
be easily imitated by the judicious use of dye. 
Silver skins can not be successfully imitated, 
hence their unique value in the fur trade. 


“In fact for my own personal use writes 
Mr. Thiessen, I would sooner have had a 
skunk skin.” Influenced by my vocation, that 
of a country doctor, I prefer a real coon skin 
coat for its weight, warmth, and durability; 
few furs can compete with it except perhaps 
the Silver fox in which durability is replaced 
by delicate beauty. “And a prize likewise in 
a woman’s eyes is a peerless black fox skin.” 


“The moment high classed skins are placed 
on the market that same moment, breeders 
fall to pelt value. In all classes of live stock, 
horses, cattle, swine, poultry, the value of 
first class breeders is from five to fifty times the 
price for common utility prices. Only a few 
months ago a cow of fine milking strain here in 
Prince Edward Island sold for $600 as a 
breeder, when as a milch cow, her value was 
no more than $60. The price of breeding 
foxes of the best class must always be largely 
in excess of the price of their pelts while low 
grade foxes will be sold for what their pelts 
are worth.” 


No. I skins are found in a‘greater or less 
quantity in every community. There is no 
need of introducing any other stock. A 
darker color is the only point to be gained by 
such importations. This would only be neces- 
sary to save time, as variations in color are 
present and can be built up to a fixed type. 
A good ranch can be.built up by a very few 
dark foxes. 


It will always remain a question of indivi- 
dual alertness as to what type of fur will com- 
mand the highest price in the open market. 

The whims of Mr. Thiessen, myself and the 
ladies are at variance. Our whims are ever 
changing and very problematic. Fashion is 
the master dictator. Color variety definitely 
constructed is in demand only as fashion sur- 
vives. The Silver fox is said to be of such 
beauty that it is beyond the laws of fashion. 
Beauty is a very influential instinct which- 
cannot be exactly defined but exists, as true 
in human nature as electricity is true in nature. 
It is assumed by some that no matter in what 
quantity it is supplied, they will always com- 
mand a high price. 


At present to insist that ultra mundane or 
ultra montane fixity exists with reference to 
the wearing of certain vestures would be 
ridiculous in the face of facts. Ermine is an 
example. Our judges and law givers to be 
historically correct should wear this fur ex- 
clusively; but the cheap imitation, weasel, is 
worn in most cases while the wealthy and their 
imitators wear real ermine. A very wide 
range of different patterns and shades of 
rusty silver and black foxes all having their 
own beauty could be featured to attract with- 
out doubt an equal amount of treasure from 
an often too willing devotee of the court as 
well as the street. A chance is thus given for 
initiative in the peerless black, in the one- 
quarter, one-half, three-quarter tipped, ringed 
or barred, flakey or uniform silver, in part or 
whole tipped with gold, red, russet, rust 
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This 
Siuffed 


— 


Is the work of Wm. Kohli, Bluff. 
ton, Ohio. It is the First animal 
that he ever tried to mount. 
Many Professionals Cannot Do As 

— ell. Here is the secret 
of his success. He learned 
the easiest and best meth- 
ods in the world from our School 
and did a fine job of mounting the 
first time he tried it. We have 
thirty thousand students, all doing 
equally well. 


We Can 
Teach 
You to 


and Game Heads,— to tan skins make rugs and robes, etc., By Mail in Your Home. We teach you so that you can do 
the work right and do it quickly. We teach you the Standard Methods, the same that Mr. Kohli learned from 
us, by mail, and used in mounting this fine bear. 


Every S ortsman every hunter Eaves, angler or nature lover should be able to preserve his own 

p § fine trophies othing is finer for the home, den or office. Anyone can learn the 

art easily and quickly by our Standard Mothous. We Guarantee success or refund tuition. Our fine FREE 

Book Fully Explains Our School and How to Learn the great artof Taxidermy. Send the Coupon 
Today iorthe FREE BOOK. 

You can easily earn From $20 to $40 a Month from your Spare Time by 

BIG PROFIT mounting for others or selling your mounted specimens. If you wish to enter taxi- 

dermy asa business, you can make from $2000 to $4000 per year. Investi; t 

New Uncrowded Field. Thousands are making fine profits from ‘taxidermy as aside line, or going 

business for a life’ work. Taxidermists are few, and the Demand is Great, Read what a few students say: 


“‘Within the past two months I have turned out more than $500 worth of work. My specimens took first 


premium at the stat~ fair. That is what your school has done for me,’’—A. S. Harmer, North Yakama, Wash, 

**I have just sold a collection of specimens for $216, which makes in all $700 I have earned from my taxi- 
7 work, and it is all due to your excellent course of lessons.’"—J. T. Stanton, Klammath, Ore. 

“Since taking your course last year I have madeover $675 by selling my spe 1 doing work for 


others. Your lessons are fine, and every sportsman shouid join the school.’"—H. C. Hammon i, Syracuse, N,Y. 


Remember that we taught these men Taxidermy by Mail. We can teach you eq 
be delighted with the work. Our school teaches taxidermy only, and v 
business for many years. Our specimens took FIRST GRAND PRIZE and 9 Gold Medals‘at 


the exposition. J. W. ELWOOD, President 


G i T id B k FREE LEC ECCEES EERE CES SCC CEES REESE RRC R EOE EB: 
rea axl ermy 00 > ‘ ° = THEN. W. SCHOOL OF TAXIDERMY, = 
We have prepared a splendid book on taxidermy. It tellsall about the art, = 1U-l\ Elwood Bidg., Omaha, Neb. = 
explains how we can teach you the business, right in your own home during a Please send me free and without any obligations, your m 
yourspare time. This book is NOW FREE. “Send the COUPON TODAY = FREE BOOK, ‘How to Learn Taxidermy,’’ also copy ® 
and get this valuable book, and a FREE COPY of THE TAXIDERMY § of Taxidermy Magazine and full particulars of your system. & 
MAGAZINE, also sample diploma and hundreds of letters from delighted m « 
students. . Name a 
BE SURE AND GET THIS BOOK. Sendthe couponTODAY: = . 
right now, before you forget it. You are sure to be interested. : aa - 
THE NORTHWESTERN SCHOOL OF TAXIDERMY, = oc = 
1U-N Elwood Building, Omaha, Nebraska. . = 

= =—=—=.2 
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multiplied and intermingled indefinitely in the 
Patch. ; 

Some furs have more value in the eyes of 
the world than others; rarity does not alto- 
gether account for this; real beauty tells. “A 
thing of beauty is a joy for ever.” No matter 
what pattern, if it impresses this sense, the 
value elongates to more than common prices 
within the types. It is very doubtful if a 
buyer wovld ever break with custom and 
become radical as to give the present reward 
for a No. I Silver Black to a premier Cross. 
What you get depends on the final buyer’s 
nod; what the buyer gains or loses depends on 
the fur dealer, furriers, etc., to their satisfying 
the wearer, the real unit who pays for the 
whistle. The pawn broker, ragman and moths 
in the end are the final arbiters of Silver Fox. 
It has a value seemingly extravagant in our 
eyes; the differences, in which even experts 
have to trust often to a traffic ot barter’s 
sense, are subject to the laws of speculation. 
Many say fur buying is a risky business. 

Skins of some few animals kept and born in 
ranches, taken off even under adverse con- 
ditions have given a fair account of them- 
selves. No. I furs exist in the wild, maybe in 
every litter but there is a sad shortage of 
septic acid or black pigment; not enough is 
present to supply the aesthetic taste of de- 
mand. It is not the intrinsic value of melanin 
itself but its ingenious combination that 
makes for worth. This could be abundantly 
increased by scientific methods of selection. 

No fixity of value is apt to be placed on 
fabrics for garments as standarized as those on 
gems for adornment. Rubies, pearls, sap- 
phires, diamonds, etc. outside of ornament are 
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accepted by the unwritten laws with values 
as fixed as a bank note which is subject to dis- 
count. These can be utilized to put one’s 
treasure into small bulk. The out-put of 
precious stones is controlled by monopolistic 
corporations so regulated as to keep their 
prices a fixture almost as certain as our cur- 
rency. A little play only is left after scientific 
measurements are taken as to individual ex- 
cellence—sparkle, lustre, hardness and purity. 
The Silver Fox or any other fur can never be 
as stable. Their lasting qualities are those of 
staple articles as dress. Civilization’s most 
unchanging habiliment the dress suit, to be 
correct, must be overhauled every season or 
your dancing partner may recognize you as an 
out-of-date, a skin of last year’s picking. To 
define the exact silver fox pelage is merely 
to ring out the old, ring in the new with its 
little variations; so fickle is dame fashion. 
Russia may yet be conventional enough to 
decree a certain exclusive pattern to the ex- 
clusion of all others, but not so Britain, as the 
press announced Cross Fox as becomingly 
worn by some few members of the royal 
family. Needless to say Patch foxes become 
as valuable as Silver foxes were a few years 
ago. Melanin, after all is said and done, 
artistically applied by the master painter 
Nature to appeal to the minc of woman en- 
tices man’s treasure to play the game. 


“Did you ever see such a skin? quoth he; 
““There’s naught in the world so fine— 

Such fullness of fur as black as the night, 
Such lustre, such size, such shine; 

It’s life to a one-lunged man like me; 
It’s London, it’s women, it’s wine.” 


In the February issue of Rod and Gun 
Dr. Croft will conclude his ‘‘Com- 
ments on Fur Farming’? and Mr. 


Thiessen’s 
sumed 


department will be re- 
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Discriminating Canadian 
Visitors 


to New York invariably stay at this hotel on account 
of its extreme comfort and pleasant environment. 
It is right in the heart of the city—within a min- 
ute’s walk of the theatres, department stores and 
Fifth Avenue. The best at extremely moderate 
prices will be found at the 


HOTEL MARTINIQUE 


On Broadway at 32nd and 33rd Streets 


CHARLES LEIGH TAYLOR, - President. 
WALTER S. GILSON, Vice-President. 
WALTER CHANDLER, Jr., - Manager. 


+ 
| 


Canadian money changed without charge. Chap- 
erones provided for Canadian ladies for shopping or 
social purposes. Canadian dishes, Canadian music 
and the atmosphere of Canadian hospitality. This 
hotel is cooled by a $250,000 ventilation plant. 
Pleasant rooms $1.50 a day up, comfortable rooms 
with bath $2.50 a day up. Practically all rooms 
have Southern or Western exposure. Table d’hote 
dinner $1.50. Club breakfast 60c. These special 
meals are recognized as being the best in the city. 
Rooms engaged by wire without cost if time is short. 
For literature and reservations address our Cana- 
adian advertising agents 


SELLS, LIMITED 
302 Shaughnessy Building, Montreal. 


Hotel Griswold 


Postal Hotel Company - Proprietors | 


EUROPEAN PLAN 


Griswold St. and Grand River Ave. 
DETROIT, MICH. 


Fred Postal, Pres. Chas. L. Postal, Sec’y | 
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HOTEL LENOX ae 


North St., at Delaware Ave. 


Commonwealth Ave. = 
100 yards from Massachusetts Ave. car 


The Distinctive Boston Bouse ; 


A public house for those who demand the best 
and prefer a homelike atmosphere. 


lines. 


i= 

Single rooms from $2. Combined sitting = 

BUFFALO’S LEADING TOURIST HOTEL room, bedroom and bathroom from $4. F 4 

Self contained suites. In summer dinner F3 

Hotel Lenox is modern, fireproof and beautifully locat- at a fixed price is served in the roof garden. = 

ed. It is popular with tourists because of its fair rates, Some globe trotters have been good enough to say |\E& 

courteous treatment and complete equipment. The that the Puritan is one of the most attractive and |\E& 

cuisine and service are the best obtainable. comfortable hotels in the world. = 

ae ae ight Our booklet with guide to Boston on receipt 2 

$1.50 per day and up. of your card. R. G. COSTELLO, MANAGER [4 

SPECIAL WEEKLY AND MONTHLY RATES = = 
Write for complimentary “Guide of Buffalo and Niag- | gases“ 55955 SS 
ara Falls.”’ Special Taxicab Arrangement. = SSE ————————— 
SS —<—$<$—$—$—$—$—$—$—————— ee 


C. A. MINER, Manager 
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St. Thomas Gun Club Shoot. 
The St. Thomas Gun Club will hold a two days’ shoot 
January 12th and 13th. 


National Gun Club. 

The National Gun Club had a good attendance at its 
first open wild duck shoot. The weather was ideal and 
many new shooters were present, which accounts for 
some of the rather low scores, each contestant shooting 
at 10 birds. 

The winners in the duck shoot, were as follows: 

W. Cutler, 8 (1 pair canvas backs); C. B. Harrison, 9 
(1 pair bluebill); Judge Durand, 9 and 10, (1 pair can- 
vas backs, also 1 pair redhead); H. Usher, 7 and 8 (1 
pair redhead also 1 pair black duck); H. W. Erwood, 9 
(1 pair bluebill); L. W. Lowe, 10 and 8 (1 pair canvas 
back, also-1 pair black duck); J. Stauffer, 7 (1 pair 
ce ) and Jockey Phil Goldstein, 8 (1 pair blue 

ul). 
The club offers its hospitality every Saturday after- 
noon to all those interested in shooting. There is a club- 
house where ladies also will be made welcome. Am- 
munition and guns are always on the grounds for those 
who are not provided with same. Members will be 
found on hand who are willing to give instructions on 
how to handle the gun and any information concernin 
sho oting at the National Club will be gladly furnished 
by the secretary Mr. J. Thomson, 22 Palmerston Ave., 
Toronto, phone College 5517. 

The scores at the shoot on the 4th appear below: 

Ee tees oe 40 


Judge Durand........... feat Ie 32 
SAMBA SOULE asic oak eee sash ae 62 39 
POWs OW EE. aah ta ae Sat ee ee 50 37 
Ue Stauton ssce0 os ek eta er eee 50 33 
We Gubler) oe es ars oe ee Ee ee a 50 33 
IVC Ga. sos ee ae eee beets See ae 90 30 
JockeyiGoldsteinis-. 532 70 39 
Py PATCGs eRe e te eo ee 90 52 
PW se UAMSIN 25.2 hoes acts Ss ORO ee 50 22 
Gre BL Seat eee Ware py Beihai Wee on 32 15 
Eintsher:; 5. ee ee at ey ee eee 60 36 
CAB sTarrisons Meese asec eee ee 65 49 
BNL ATGIN). Sore eas eee ee ae etre ae ae 30 12 
UMN eel OGG > <meta tn hs 10 25 
CANT GORE hie Hs ee ae toss ees ne 10 7 
popltinmers Sr. eo, empires een teh aoe ee 10 7 
a iC “CER Oe A AG Re 7 20 8 
DARleming. <P>. -.. : eee atime 10 5 
G: Wallate:ne >, : erent 10 7 


National Gun Club. 


_ The National Gun Club held a clay bird shoot on 
Saturday, Nov. 21st. The strong west wind made good 
Scores impossible. G. S. Walker representing the U- 
M-C Co. was present_as was also G. M. Dunk of the 
Dominion Cartridge Co. Following are the scores: 


Name S 2 c 
G. S. Walker, ( Prof.) . suet a eri 


GoMeaminls \(Prof:)>..:. 28 90 64 
BAO Re OLA of hse. Se 130 8 
Major A. Curran RAE tee 40 18 
LePViACWIATtt:..9 othe he oe oe 110 81 
Piut Goliatein 22205 > 3.0" "eae 85 51 
W. Lansing ; See: 50 D4 
BG rowler....... : paode 52 3 
W. Cutler ‘ Se ae 50 7 
J. Frise . eS oe eee ree 55 31 
J. Mitchell oe, = geet 30 18 
C. B. Harrison .. ahi 50 34 
J.W.Erwoed.. ...... St Mae NG 12 
F. Martin ... PE ke er sah 23 
PUT MMOMNUENN S02". Gul pe ee 70 40 
ATthUGHo: . 15 10 
J.W. Grainger . 6 
Distance is Deceptive. 

When a man starts to tell me about some long s 

made on game in the woods, I most astral ee ne 


he paced the distance—or estimated it. 
If the latter, I deduct 20 per cent. 


} de ] for conscious 
exaggeration and divide the remainder by 


two to arrive 


at the true range, says Mr. R. L. Gibson in Minnea- 
polis News. : : st 

This is not because I am inordinately suspicious, but 
because I[ know a little bit about human nature and also 
have done considerable distance Judging in the woods. 

No man is going to give himself the worst of it. 
When he has estimated his distance, usually from mem- 
ory, hours or even days after the first excitement of a 
successful shot has passed, he almost invariably adds 
on a bit to make sure he’s getting all the credit that’s 
come to him. I know this to be a fact, because I do it 
myself. 

Walking around in the woods I have often found 
very profitable amusement in estimating the range to 
some mark ahead of me and then counting my steps, 
The denser the timber the greater the over-estimate. 
When one considers the tremendous detail of the thick 
woods, this is easily understood. E 

Picking a tamarack swamp as being level and much 
more free from underbrush than the uplands, I started 
out to clear a 200-yard rifle range. By pacing and 
measurement I knew it to be 200 yards, yet, were I to 
glimpse a deer down a similar vista, I am sure my snap 
verdict would be 400 or 500 yards. And you can bet 
I'd give myself the benefit of the doubt and call it 500 
talking about it. ; : 

How erroneous the usual “long shot’ estimate is 
bound to be is proven by the fact that I had to fell five 
trees, each one big enough to completely obscure a page 
of the Daily News when viewed trom the firing point, 
and clear aay any quantity of saplings and brush to 
get a two-foot lane down which to squeeze a rifle bullet. 

And this is what hunters in this part of the country 
would call unusually open woods. | : 

_ The longest actual distance I might have aimed a 
rifle at a deer before my ax work on this range was a 
scant 60 yards. : es. 

Incidentally, this is another blow at the superstition 
that modern high power rifles range dangerously far in 
the woods. Any one of the five trees in direct line of fire 
was big enough to stop any soft-point bullet, if hit fair, 
or so mushroom it as to to make its further ranging 
negligible, if merely grazed. 2 

Long shots are possible, but they are almost in- 
variably hill-to-hill shots over the tops of intervening 
trees and not level shots in the woods. 


Live Birds at Hamilton Gun Club. 

Three live bird events were shot off at the Hamilton 
Gun Club grounds on Dec. 3rd. with Geo. Stroud and 
Bill Barnes carrying off the honors. The scores: 

First event, ten birds— 
J. Stroud. 95 ee eee 


Wilson. «....)) 2 sata so cee eee 


Thompson. . ...5 ... 2 Giese nie eee 
Chilman. 


J. Stroud . 2.82.8 3) Sa, a eee 


wa 
=] 
=] 
en 
N 
ONIMDO PPOONMOWAWOMWDOMOR~IDMOM 


Overholt | ~ “gag. 8-3. stirs eee eee 2 
In the miss-and-out event, all were eliminated but 
Sturt and Barnes, and they divided the money. 
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mmunition 


Metallics and Shot Shells 


fj 
For every kind 
of Canadian game 


Yhere’s a Dominion Shot Shell or 
Cartridge suited for hunting all kinds 
of Canadian game. Careful selection of 


materials, accurate loading, rigid inspection and 
thorough testing, are reasons why the best shoot- 
ing resu!ts are obtained from the use of Dom- 
inion Ammunition. @ Make sure that yournext hunt- 

ing trip is successful. See that your dealer 

supplies you with Dominion Ammunition. 

The Dominion Cartridge Co., Limited 
823 Transportation Building, Montreal 

Send 10 cents (stamps or coin) for 16 beauti- 
ful colore 


pictures of 
m@ Canadian 


(NO. 5. 


day of the importer. Never before in the 

history of the gun business in this coun- 
try had there been such a demand, which at 
times exceeded the supply. 

In the meantime—going back to 1868 or 
1869 or thereabouts—some wise heads, grasp- 
ing the situation and its possibilities, con- 
ceived the idea of a factory-made gun, all parts 
possible being machined, assembled, and their 
manufacture reduced to a minimum of hand- 
work. 

There were half a dozen pioneer shotgun 
factories established thirty or more years ago. 

From a beginning of thirty-five or forty 
years ago, making a few hundred guns a year, 
those now engaged in this industry in this 
country turn out thousands, and $50 to-day 
will buy a gun excellent in material, workman- 
ship and finish. 

Thirty years ago an English-made gun fit to 
compare with it cost $150. In the short period 
of thirty-five years the American shotgun 
manufacturer has made wonderful strides 
toward perfection. He has acquired in that 
lime the knowledge of how to build a gun of 
any gauge and pressure, balance, lines, finish, 
and have the weight properly distributed. 
A knowledge of how to get these proportions, 
irrespective of the length and weight of the 
barrels, is an art. 

American gun builders have an experience 
of forty years, and the assistance of English 
models and workmanship, which has been of 
value in giving some ideas in putting up the 
American gun. In tbat time they have over- 
come tremendous obstacles. They have met 
disappointments and barriers they had no 
idea existed. In fine, they found the shotgun 
a very scientific arm to build, and they now 
give a good gun, a fine gun or a very fine gun 
for a reasonable price. . 

It was a long labor the American builders 
started on years ago, and I am of the opinion 
that had it been possible for some of them to 
foresee the difficulties ahead they would never 
have embarked in the enterprise. 

The improvements in the _ breechloader, 
beginning with the original Lefancheux action, 


(| pare breechloader’s advent was the hey- 


Dick SWIVELLER 


MODERN GAUGES) 


crowded one on another and kept gunmakers 
studying how to apply these improvements to 
their guns and get them on the market in time 
to meet competitors. 


The pinfire cartridge came with the Le- 
fancheux breech action. In time this form of 
ignition was supplanted by the centre-fire 
shell, necessitating remodeling the breech to 
admit firing pins fitted in the breech, and re- 
quiring the introduction of a different hammer 
—a radical change. 


The next improvement was the rebounding 
lock and the solid firing pin, doing away with 
the spiral spring which held the firing pins 
away from the primers. Next came the ham- 
merless system, with some actions plain and 
others of a complicated mechanism, invented 
and applied by the different makers. After 
the hammerless, the ejector was applied—a 
device for ejecting fired shells automatically 
on opening the gun to reload. Finally came 
the single triggers, a device governing the 
firing of both barrels with one trigger. The 
trigger, in the opinion of many, appears to be 
doing all that is claimed for it; but there are 
others—gunmakers who are not willing to 
adopt it—who aver it is not yet performing 
the functions to be expected of such an 
appliance. Some shooters will not use 
it, saying they cannot get a_ delicate 
enough “‘pull’. 


The expert shooter, John S. Fanning, who 
has had much experience with the single 
trigger, tells me he can get a delicate trigger 
pull and instant release no matter at what 
weight of pull the tumbler and sear is set; and 
there is no better judge of a gun, its mechanism 
and what a single trigger should be than Mr. 
Fanning. 

The single trigger seems to be awaiting con- 
firmation by that class of shooters who still 
believe the double trigger has not been im- 
proved upon. It appeared a very easy thing 
to accomplish this single trigger action and 
attachment or improvement and have it work. 
So far it has proved most difficult and puzzling. 
It is gaining in favor, however; an increasing 
number of trap and field shooters are adopting 
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|| Get a copy of the Ross Rifle—1915 
—Art Calendar, the main figure of 
which is shown herewith. 


The only advertising is the firm 
name unobstrusively printed beside 
figure,as shown in reduced facsimile. 


The hanger is !7 inches wide and 
with the Calendar Pad is 37 inches 
high. 


This Calendar is as useful as it is 
good to look upon, the Calendar 
Pad being very large and clear and 

|} having Canadian legal holidays in- 
dicated, being aithoroughly Made- 
in-Canada product. 


Send 6c in stamps or coin for post- 
age with your request: Address 


Ross Rifle Co. - Quebec, Canada 
| co 
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it. It will be improved, like other parts of the 
modern shotgun; it has come to stay. ; 

It is not generally known that at one time, 
about thirty years ago, shotgun shells with a 
conical base were made in St.Louis, Mo. 
The manufacturers of this shell had the world 
before them; a grand opportunity to make a 
fine business. But it was lost by a dissolution 
of the company. 

Another innovation was tin-coated shot, the 
claim by the tin people being that shot so 
treated would not lead the gun barrels—and 
they were right. I found this out in experi- 
mental work. I also found that what the 
barrels lost in leading they took up in tin. 
Thus was another dream dispelled. | 

A good old gun crank some years since sent 
me a metal shotgun shell, 12-gauge, with a 
tube soldered over the primer half inside the 
_ shell. The tube was 34 inch long and 1-16 
inch in diameter and 3 to 314 drams of powder 
would about cover the tube and thus give a 
front ignition to the powder charge by the 
flame of the primer through the tube, thereby 
igniting the front of the powder charge and 
liberating the gases immediately at the bot- 
tom of the shot charge. It was claimed that 
the cumulative gas had more power and gave 
greater muzzle velocity to the shot charge by 
this method of ignition than at the rear of the 
charge. It seemed quite plausible. However, 
as ballistic experts have given no opinion, I 
should judge their consideration has been 
unfavorable to the device, though in its actual 
operation there may be points of superiority. 

The chief drawback, however, would be in 
the construction of the shells and their ad- 
ditional cost. The inside primer tubes would 
necessarily be of different lengths to accomo- 
date the different charges of powder. It would 
seem that the device has more elements of 
impracticability than of advantage and use- 
fulness. 

Captain A. H. Bogardus was the pioneer of 
trap shooting in this country. That is to say, 
he gave it the spirit which, followed up, has 
made inanimate target shooting as we find it 
to-day—a sport enjoyed by hundreds of 
thousands. While there were a few good shots 
throughout the country during Bogardus’ 
time, none of them filled the public eye as 
Bogardus did. This was owing to his brilliant 
shooting, his many victories and his intro- 
duction of the inanimate target in the shape 
of glass balls. 

Shooting against time, he broke 5500 glass 
balls out of 5854 shot at in seven hours and 
nineteen minutes. This was one of his many 
feats, considered extraordinary thirty years 
ago. His victories as a trap shot were inter- 
national. He defeated all the best shots in 
England, among them being Coventry. The 
famous match with this gentleman was at 100 


In our 
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pigeons each, from the thirty-yard mark, for a 
stake.of £1000—$5000. The score was 79 to 
80 in favor of Bogardus. Some time after 
the captain’s return to this country he told me 
that, in addition to the stake of $5000 he had 
$5000 bet on himself and no doubt all the bets 
on him in this country and England aggregated 
$75,000. The winning of all this depended on 
Bogardus scoring the last bird, which he did 
with nerve and skill. The result, 79 to 80, was 
considered good at that time—to-day a score 
must be 90 per cent. or better to win anything. 

Live pigeon shooting is now an obsolescent 
sport. There are laws in nearly all the states 
prohibiting it. In all his shooting Bogardus 
used fine English guns, 10-gauge, weighing 9 
pounds and using 44% to 5% drams of high- 
grade, coarse-grained black powderand 1% 
ounces of No. 7 shot. This star performer 
with the shot-gun set the fashion for heavy 
10-gauge guns for all kinds of shooting. ‘‘Cer- 
tainly the 10-gauge of 10 pounds is the best 
gun for all-around shooting if Bogardus, the 
man who shoots for large amounts, uses it,” 
the public said. 

The fever grew, and there was the spectacle 
of men afield for quail, snipe and woodcock 
carrying 9 and 10-pound 10-gauges, with 30 
and 32-inch barrels, full choke, with a load of 
4 to 5 drams of powder and 1% ounces of shot. 
The craze for the 10-gauge growing, and 
there being much pigeon shooting at that time, 
10-gauges were used at the traps weighing 
10% and 11% pounds, carrying a load of 54% 
to 6 drams of high grade powder, ducking 
powder being very popular. Some sportsmen 
not in sympathy with a heavy gun but desir- 
ing a 10-gauge, ordered 734 to 84% pounds, 
losing sight of the fact that a 10-gauge must 
weigh 9 pounds or more to shoot comfortably 
and effectively with its proportionate load. 

Along about 1880, the writer claimed that 
the 12-gauge was superior to the 10-gauge, for 
all kinds of shooting, the chief reason being 
that it is lighter to carry and handle than the 
10-gauge; just as effective on all upland game, 
and shooting over decoys from a blind re- 
quiring smaller charges of powder and shot, 
with less bvlk in ammunition and reduced ex- 
penees: The 12-gauge, it was argued, would 

e in time the standard. To-day, and for many 
years past the 12-gauge has been standard and 
the 10-gauge is relegated to its niche in his- 
tory—a relic of the past. 

The reason in part why I have spoken at 
some length of Bogardus, is to explain how the 
10-gauge, popularity began. - In his later years, 
Bogardus used a 12-gauge exclusively; win- 
ning many important matches and doing ex- 
hibition shooting. The younger generation of 
shooters can thank Bogardus for introducing 
the first inanimate flying target_and making 
that style of shooting popular. 4 


February issue Dick Swiveller will 


write under the caption “Finding the Effic- 


lent Gauge.’ 
department, 


Gua lovers will find the new 
“Guns and Ammunition” of in- 


creasing interest and are urged to co-operate 
by sending in short contributions or letters for 
use therein to the editor, A: B. Geikie. 
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Everything For 
The Hunter 


On Your Gun 


Stop missing those ‘‘only chance’’ f. 
shots at big game. Stop wasting 
ammunition. Get the sight [ 


ae, that’s always in § 

P<") position for correct fF 
shooting. Does not 
lock up but yields when struck. 
Automatically flies back to place. Cannot be injured 
by blows or knocks. For greatest accuracy and quickest 
work in any light— with any eyes, peepsights are acknow- 
ledged best by more than a hundred thousand sportsmen. 


M : Sb ee) La : Pip 
arbles flexible Kear ight! 
= hasnoequal. It can be locked down whennotin [| 
use. Raised instantly when wanted. Spring guar- 
anteed not to weaken no matter how long folded. 
Get our Folders: ‘‘Peep Sights vs. Open 
Sights’? and ‘‘Letters from Users.”’ 
Marble’s Improved Front Sight enables you to 
hold ‘‘over’’ and yet see object: You can make 
shots at any range withoWt stopping to adjust 
rear sight. Best for running shots. 
Ask your dealer. Sample Nitro- ¢ 
Solvent Oil for his name. Get 
catalog of Marble’s 60 ‘‘Outing 
Specialties’? and Game Getter Gun. ! 
MARBLE ARMS & MFG. CO., 
581 Delta Ave., GLADSTONE, MICH. 


We make a special offer 
of a double barrel ham- 
mer gun, quadruple 
locked, fully guaranteed 
for smokeless powders. 


Free delivery to every 
post office in Canada, in 
12 and 16 gauge for $17.50. 


Iliustrated Catalog free. 


911 St. Lawrence Boulevard, 
MONTREAL 
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§ Gun shown above is a No. 4, 20 gauge with 26-inch barrels—the ideal gentleman’s gun for field shooting. 
j You can throw il into a suit case along with your shooting togs and leave your gun case at home. 

We furnish the 20 gauge in all grades hammerless, weighing from 54 to 5% pounds and selling from $12 up. 
4 The decreased weight of the 20 gauge allows you to travel farther, finish fresher,get into action quirker, 


kill Sat ae nearer to you and come home feeling as frisky as a kitten. 


4 The speed of our lock was scientifically timed at the University of Cornell and it was found that it took 
only 1/625 of asecond for hammer to fall. 

g§ At the time hammer struck it was traveling at the rate of 233 inches per second. 

§ We figure this greased lightning speed will increase your score at trap or kills in field at least 5 per cent. 

¥ Beautiful catalog FREE; 18 grades guns, $17.75 net to $400 list. 


ITHACA GUN COMPANY, Box 13, ITHACA, N.Y. 
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Readers are invited to contribute to this “ys 
department notes, comments and en- 


itn. Communications must be brief 


nsible for opinions express- 
esponcents. 
communicalions to A. B. Geikie,c/o Rod 
and Cun, Woodstock, Ontario. 
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THE WINCHESTER MODEL 1890 


JAMES SMITH 


twenty-four years since this most ex- 

cellent little repeater appeared on the 
market and I dare say that this little twenty- 
two caliber arm has helped to make more real 
marksmen, furnish more much needed prac- 
tice to the shooting element of the United 
States and Canada and in short proved its 
adaptability to all the uses to which such a 
weapon is subjected, to a greater extent than 
all other means combined, not losing sight of 
the fact however that we are considering the 
pump-action .22 caliber repeaters only. 
_ It sprang into great popularity at once upon 
its arrival owing to its extreme accuracy, 
speed of fire, faultless workmanship, and 
graceful design and moreover of the three 
sizes-of rim fire cartridges to which it was 
adapied viz.: short, long or Winchester rim 
fire, the latter size was greatly superior to the 
usual long rifle cartridges as applied to later 
models of Winchester rifles. The rifle was and 
is sull, limited to one of the above cartridges 
only; that is, the barrel chambered for the 
short or long cartridge would not take the 


A the date of the model indicates it is 


Winchester rim fire cartridge also the mechan- 
ism of the rifle chambered for the long shell 
would not handle the short satisfactorily. 
In stating that the twenty-two calibre Win- 


chester rim fire cartridge is superior to the re- 
gular long rifle I am considering its suitability 


for hunting purposes on such “small fry” as 
squirrel, coon, and rabbit: .ccuracy it does 
not excel the long rifle ea tridge which is 
seemingly adapted to target work at even 
such ranges under suiiable weather conditions 
as 159) to 200 yards and even in this load its 
huniiag efficien may be greaily increased by 
use of ihe hollow point bullet but as the Win- 
chester rim fire cariridge is now also supplied 
with hollow point bulleis this’ cari idgse still 


excels the long-rifle. 


The Model 1890 Winchester is so well and 
favorably known that a detailed description 
seems hardly necessary but to those unac- 
quainted with the little arm a description 
would be interesting so I herewith describe it 
quoting from the manufacturer’s catalogue: 

““Made for either .22 Short, .22 Long, or .22 
Winchester Rim Fire Cartridges. Weight 
534 pounds. The Winchester Model 1890 
“Take Down’ is the best light weight .22 ~ 
calibre repeating rifle on the market with a 
sliding forearm action. It is handy, can be 
taken apart in an instant, and is an accurate 
strong shooting arm. The popularity of this 
model is attested to by the demand for it, 
which has been phenomenally large. It is 
well adapted for small game and target shoot- 
ing, and it is used by all the best professional 
fancy rifle shots in this country and abroad. 
Its light weight, and the ease with which it can 
be manipulated, make it very desirable as a 
lady’s gun. ; 

The action of this model is simple and strong. 
The paris are few in number, and made by our 
interchangeable system. The breech-block 
locks itself in plain view, and is of such size as 
to permit the use of a strong firing pin and 
extractor, and also to offer a good cover for the 
head of the cartridge. The action locks with 
each closing movement, and cannot be opened 
except by letting down the hammer or pushing 
forward the firing pin. The mechanism is 
such as to prevent the pulling of the trigger 
until the breech-block is closed and the gun 
locked. ‘ 

24” octagon barrel, plain trigger straight 
grip stock weight about 534 pounds. Cham- 
bered for either one of the cartridges before 
described.” 

I really believe that this rifle chambered for 
the short cartridge alone, gives more pleasure, 
more real pleasure mind you, than any of the 
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If your rifle is not 
equipped with a 


_ LYMAN 
SIGHT 


get one today and 
note how it im- 
proves marks- 
manship fully 50 


If your dealer does 
not carry the specific 
Lyman Sight you 
want he will be glad 
to order one for you 
or your order direct 
to us will receive immed- 
iate attention. 


A posteard will bring you 


select a Lyman Sight for every pucpose and every gun, but also 
its many articles by well-known sportsmen will prove of great 
value in your hunting 
and target shooting. 


Hunters and sportsmen 
in all parts of this coun- 
try are finding this cata- 
log invaluable. Send for 
your copy today. 


! 
the new, interesting and 
instructive Lyman catalog. Not only will it show you how to 
The Lyman Cun 
Sight 

Corporation 
| Dept. C, Middle- 
field, Conn.,U.S.A. 

Remington 

Model 14 
Pump Gun 
No. 1 (R 14) 

$3.00 


This picture 
of heads 
sent us last 
year to be 
mounted 
shows who is 
Canada’s 
most popular 
taxidermist. 


OLIVER 
SPANNER 
& CO. 


26 Elm Street, 
TORONTO 
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GROUP OF RODS 


In studying a batch of reports from sportsmen we found 

that fishermen owned anywhere from 2 to 75 rods. How 
many have you? Why not send for new “Bristol’’ catalog 
today and build up your fishing kit? Here are a few fayor- 

ite rods: 

No. 35. New adjustable telescopic bait casting rod. 84 ft. 
Guides are detachable and interchangeable. $4.50 to $5.50. 

No. 29. Light 54-oz. fly rod, 83 ft. long. Snake guides, l-ring 

tip, handle with locking reel band. $6.50. 

No. 33. Light bait casting rod, extremely classy. 5 agate 
casting guides and agate offset tip. Double grip handl>, 
detachable finger hook. 4 to 6}ft. $12.00. 

No. 23. Dress suit case or bag rod. 7 ft. 8-in., joints 17} in. 

long. Very handy. $7.00 to $8.00 according to handle. j 
No. 11. Old reliable national choice for trolling, bait and * 
still fishing 8} ft. 10 ounces. Joints 32inches. $4,50 to $6.25. i 
If your dealer hasn't these rods and cannot supply you 
promptly, write us and we will at the above prices. 


WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOG and full particulars. 


New 1915 ‘‘Bristol’’ art calendar is a full color reproduction 
of an oil painting by Philip R. Goodwin—the noted outdoor 
sports artist. Size 163x2. Sent only on receipt of 15c. 


THE HORTON MFG. CO., 32 Horton St., Bristol, Conn. j 
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other two sizes for these reasons—the great 
and renowned inaccuracy of the .22 caliber 
long at distances over 50 to 60 yards places it 
out of the running, and as for the .22 Winches- 
ter with the average pocket book on account of 
rather high price of the ammunition so ‘ob 
has causas’ as the Romans would say, we 
would choose the rifle chambered for the short 
only, with ammunition costing as follows 
( Remington—U.M.C. ): 

.22 Caliber Shott Lesmok solid bullet per M. 

about $2.80; .22 Caliber Short Lesmok hollow 

oint, per M. about $3.00; .22 Caliber Short 
Smiokeless solid point, per M. about $2.90; 
.22 Caliber Short Smokeless hollow point, per 
M. about $3.15. 

The prices are what I have usually paid for 
this ammunition in lots of 1000 or over and 
when equipped with a Model 1890 Winchester 
fitted with Lyman Sights Nos. 1A, 12 and 3, 
a couple of boxes of Remington U. M. C. 
shorts, a couple of targets, one can obtain 
more real sport to the hour than with any .22 
caliber combination with which I am familiar, 
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for the ‘short’ will give an account of itself of - 
which you need not be ashamed provided you 
hold steady on your object at any distance up 
to 50 yards. 

I would like greatly to hear from others 
through this Department who are similarily 
interested in the Model 1890 Winchester. 

In our American sporting magazines the 
editors of Gun and Ammunition Depart- 
ments are helped on with their somewhat 
difficult task of editing such a department by 
the unmistakable spirit of interest and co- 
operation displayed by their readers who as 
their part of the good work send in articles for 
publications galore, appreciating as they do 
such a Department to their fullest extent. 

Personally I do not see why the shooting 
class of Canadians who read Rod and Gun 
should feel any more backward in sending in 
their views of guns and rifles than our Ameri- 
can friends and I trust sincerely that Mr. 
Geikie will have hearty co-operation on the 
part of readers now that you have the Depart- 
ment for which you have long clamored. 


NO MORE PUMP GUN CONTROVERSY 


N the Oct. number wherein we answered 

] the queries of Mr. Preston in connection 

with shotguns we also told him plainly 
and to the point our views on the pump gun. 

This brought forth a howl of protest from 
certain readers in defence of their favorite, 
all of whom claim most emphatically that the 
pump gun does not ‘promote wanton 
slaughter” is not the weapon of unsportsman- 
hse hunters and should not “be prohibited by 
aw. 

Very good, but is it not permissible for the 
editor of such department to give his own 
personal views to an enquirer when called upon 
to do so? Surely the time has not arrived 
when sportsmen must be mute when such 
questions arise? 

To sum up, our opinion is this and we feel 
confident that we are backed up in our posi- 
tion by thousands of Canadian and American 
sportsmen: in the case of a frue sportsman be 
he armed with muzzle-loader, double barrel, 
breech-loader, modern automatic, or a pump 
gun his game bag will never extend beyond 
the limits of Sportsmanship but take now a 
man who has a natural tendency toward 
“‘wanton slaughter’ and whose sole measure of 
the success of the hunt is a laden game bag, 
arm him with either a pump or an automatic 
and what is the result? 

He will shoot and continue to shoot as long 
as there is fur or feather in sight and with the 
extreme rapidity of fire that can be obtained 
with guns of this nature the slaughter will be 
much in excess of that of the hunter with the 
double gun. 

Take up and read through from end to end 
that most valuable of books recently published 
in a noble effort to save the remnant of our 


game, “Our Vanishing Wild Life’ by W. T. 
Hornaday and if you will not agree with 
those who condemn the pump and automatie 
and will not do your best to push such wea- 
pons from our country, well I feel a sort of pity 
for you that is all. 

Now that we have made our position per- 
fectly clear in the matter we wish to state that 
under no circumstance whatever, will we pub- 
lish more on this controversy in this Depart- 
ment. It has already been threshed out in all 
the magazines. 

In the place of this wrangle let us have a 
good old Bolt vs. Lever controversy; you 
know what a bolt action rifle is such as the 
New Springfield, Haenel-Mannlicher, Saeur- 
Manser and Ross and you are surely all 
familiar with the well known and widely used 
lever action such as employed in Winchester, 
Marlin, Savage, Stevens and others? 

Well let us have some good interesting 
“articles” on which you consider the best and 
strongest action, some of you have unbounded 
confidence in the Bolt Action others swear by 
the lever. ‘Have it out” in print, it makes 
excellent reading for gun lovers and this 
Depariment exists simply for the purpose of 
giving you gun users a place wherein to give 
their views on such subjects. 

Also some of you deer hunters use the 
30-30, .32 Special, .303 Savage, 32-40 High 
Power and other rifles of this class while others 
prefer to pin their faith to the more powerful 
cartridges such as the .30 U. S. Govt., .280 
Ross, 405 Winchester and other “‘cannon.” 

Send in your experiences with the different 
cartridges whether you have found the .30-30 
and others of its class powerful enough for 
deer elk, moose, etce., or whether you prefer the 
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Made Bullets 


And hand-loaded shelis are almost invariably used 
by expert target shooters. These clean-cut bullets 
with unitorm powder charges give better results 
than factory ammunition. 

Why don't you reload your shells? There’s lots of 
enjoyment in this work; you do better shooting than 
with factory cartridges; you shoot twice as much at 
less expense. 

Doesit pay? You can 
reload 100 .32-40 smoke- 
less short range cart- 
ridges (buying the bul- 
lets) in half an hour at 
a total expense of 77c.; 
casting the bullets your- 
self, 38c.; the new fac- 
tory cartridges cost you 
$2.52 per 100. 

We furnish moulds and hand-cast bullets in sur- 
prising variety—flat point and square nose bullets 
to cut full clean holes in target—sharp point, round 
and hollow pcint bu!lets—hollow base, square base 
er gas-check base bullets—bullets for all require- 
merts. For 8 stamps postage we mail the Ideal 
Hand Book which tells about all bullets, powder 
meacures, loading and reloading of rifle, pistol and 
shotgun shells. 160 pages. Send for it today. 


The Marlin Firearms Co. 


& Willow Street, New Haven, Conn. 
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Gcing hunting? Take 
alongallandy Oil Canof3- \ 
in-One. 3-in-One Oilis gun 

health. Knocks stifiness out of 
break-joint; ends hard trigger- 
pull; prevents jamming, sticking, 
rusting. Doesn’t gum, dry out or 


gather dirt. p 
3-in-One 


makes a gun shoot uniformly well because 
it prevents leading and pitting. All stores; 
10c, 25c, 5)c botiles and 25¢ Handy Oil Cans. 
Avoid substitutes. 

FREE—Sample and Dictionary of uses. 
Three-in 


-One Oil Co., 5— New St., N.Y. 


COLLAN OIL 


Preserves, softens and waterproofs all kinds o1 shoes, 
hunting and fishing boots, gun cases. As a rust 
reventory and cleaning oil, it has no superior. 
Every gun owner should use it regularly. Collan 
Oil also keeps out snow water. 
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Half pint size, 50c. Quarter pint size, 25c. 
POSTPAID 


Box 44, Rod and Gun, Woodstock, Ont. 
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Marlin 


It's the ideal 


rifle for foxes 
and geese, 


rabbits, 


wood- tridge twice aspow- 
chucks, erful as any .22 R. F. 
partrid- cartridge. It is often 
ges used successfully on deer; 

: accurate enough for fine 
crows, target worl, and so cheap 


Stes 


that will get him” 


REPEATING 


RIFLE 
Model 27 


Powerful, 
Accurate, 


Safe for 
Settled 
Districts 


RIFLE 
WITH 
ROUND 
BARREL 
-25 R.F. Only 
$13.15 


> Octagon $15 


N .25 Rim- 

Fire Calibre 
(8 shots), it is 
the only repeat- 
er made for the 
splendid cartridge 
illustrated — a car- 


. you can shoct it freely without 
counting lie expenses. 


In .25-20 and .32-20 calibers 
you have increased range an 
killing power in these splendidly 
accurate high-velecity smokeless 
or black and low-pressure smoke- 
less loads for all game up to and in- 
cluding wolves and deer. 7 shots at 
one loading. 


: This rifle has the quick, smooth- 


working “ pump” aclion and the 


Warltn solid-top and side-ejectcr 
forrapid, accurate firing,increased 
safety and convenience. It has 
tak: down construction; action 
parts removakle without tools; it 
is easy to keep clean. as 
Tvory Bead front sicht and Rocky 
Mountain reer sight. Price, with 24- 
inch octagon Special Smokeless Steel 
barrel, $15.00. 

S-2 this hard-hitting, accurate - 
shooting, perfeci!y balanced rifle at 
your dealer's today, 

Sznd 3 stamps postage for new cate- 
log, showing complete line of ([Tarlin 
repeaters, rifles and shotguns. 


Ideal Hand Book tells all 
about reloading cartridges. 
Mailed for 6c in stamps. 


Lhe Marlin Firearms ©. 


67 Willew <*. Nav; Haven, Conn. 
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more powerful ammunition. This subject Is 
practically inexhaustible, easy to “write up 
and of intense interest to all riflemen. : 

What success have you had re-loading high- 
power shells? Ever do any re-stocking of rifles 
or shotguns, that is building over the stock to 
“fit?” Have you tried the .35 Remington Auto 
Loading cartridge with the new pointed 170 
grain bullet? 

If so send us in good long accounts of your 
results and if you can send also some clear 
photos in connection with your article so much 
the better, also if you are the proud possessors 
of pot hunting and target rifles write up an 
account of its attributes (the longer the 
better) and failings too if it has any and to 
make the article more interesting send us in a 
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photo or two of the arm for publication. 

Our American neighbors are not slow in 
coming forward “in print” on the subjects 
such as outlined above therefore why we 
Canadians who are also a Nation of Riflemen? ~ 

Drop the pump gun scrap for good and in its 
place but on a much larger scale let us have 
long, interesting communications on such 
subjects as outlined above or any subject per- 
taining to the rifle revolver, shotgun, auto- 
matic pistol and ammunition. 

You have long wished for a Gun and Am- 
munition Department in good old Rod and 
Gun for the purpose of discussing amicably 
gun and ammunition ‘topics, now that you 
have it please show your appreciation by con- 
tributing to its pages. 


ANOTHER COMMUNICATION FROM MR. B 


No doubt some of the double gun boys will 
jump on me with both feet for my remarks 
made in December Rod and Gun in favor of 
the pump gun but they have been pounding 
my pet gun long enough and I am going to 
stay in the scrap with them awhile and that 
without getting personal or “‘hot’’. 

But alas! I am a poor scholar and all I 


suppose that will be left of me will be traces - 


of the proverbial grease spot! All I have to 
help me out is my long and varied experience 
with guns. I might state that at one time I 
loaded the ammunition for the 9th Regiment 
in New York City and also made some im- 
proved machines for the purpose. 

My ammunition gave a better average for 
the season at the range by 10% than the 
Factory Loaded. 


I really do believe that the magazine gun 
as it stands to-day is a large factor in the 
destruction of our shot gun game in the hands 
of some hunters and everyone with horse 
sense knows that it has the double gun backed 
off the map as an effective weapon. 

But as it is so destructive why not clip 
some of its claws by shortening the magazine? 


When some of our plug baits got too much 
like an inverted threshing machine some of 
the States passed laws to reduce the number 
of hooks but they did not prohibit the use of 
the bait altogether and I sincerely hope the 
pump gun will be allowed to remain with us 
with the limitation of an “abbreviated” 
Magazine. 


QUERIES AND ANSWERS 


A RIFLE FOR USE IN ALASKA 
Editor Guns and Ammunition: Will you 
please tell me what in your opinion, would be 
the rifle for general use in Alaska, also price, 
sights and ammunition? 
INE GB: 


_ (Ifyou had written me more fully describ- 
ing what nature of game you were to hunt we 


would have been better able to advise you, 
however we will do our best. 

For the Grizzly Bear as found in Alaska the 
1895 Winchester adapted to the 30 U.S. Govt. 
1906 ammunition is very popular as it has 


terrific shocking power when used with the 220 
grain soft point bullet, flat trajectory and but 
slight recoil. The new Spitzer bullet seems to 
be not always reliable according to some 
hunters and personally we would pin our faith 
to the 220 grain soft point bullet. 

Our specifications for the rifle would be as 
described below and could be procured from 


any of the Sporting Goods stores whose ad- 
vertisement appears in Rod and Gun. 

Model 1895 Winchester adapted to the .30 
Cal. Govt. Model 1906 cartridge 24” round 
nickel steel barrel. Weight about 8% 
pounds. Steel rifle butt plates. 

Our choice of Sights would be the Lyman 
Receiver Rear Sight and an Ivory Bead Front 
Sight. The price should be in the neighbor- 
hood of $30.00 and if the Take-Down feature 
be added the cost would be slightly more. 

The .405 Winchester Model 1895 is a still 
more powerful weapon but “kicks like a 
mule” and it is claimed that its accuracy is 
questionable over 500 yards, personally how- 
ever we have not tried this arm at this range. 

All things considered our choice would be 
the Winchester Model 1895 adapted to the 
the .30 Cal. U. S. Govt. Model 1906 cartridge 
for the big game of Alaska. 

_We hope this will be of service and that you 
will be so kind as to let us know how the rifle 
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Hunting, Fishing and Exploring Parties 
STONY INDIAN HUNTERS 


Morley, Alta. 


Me SDS 2 
in excellent condition 


Bargain for quick sale. Box 41, Rod and 
Gun, - - WOODSTOCK, ONTARIO 


A Camera is not a Luxury 


but almost a necessity to the true 
sportsman. Send twenty-five yearly 
subscriptions, and a Korona Petit 
Camera, size 314x5% inches, will be 
sent you. This camera is manufac- 
tured by the Gundlach-Manhattan 
Optical Co., Rochester, N.Y. 


W. J. TAYLOR LIMITED, Publisher 


Deafness 


From All Causes, Head Noises and Other Ear 


~ ‘Thousands who were Racaaeke 
deaf, now 4eea> distinctly every 
sound — whispers even do not 
escape them. Their life of loneli- 
ness has ended and ailis now joy 
and sunshine. The impaired or 
lacking portions of their ear 
drums have been reinforced by. 
simple little devices, scientifi- 
cally constructed for that special 
purpose. 


Wilson Common-Sense 
Ear Drums 


often called ‘ ‘Little Wireless Phones for the Ears” are restor- 
ing periect hearing in every condition of deafness or defective 
hearing from causes such as Catarrhal Deafness, Relaxed or 
Sunken Drums, Thickened Drums, Roaring and Hissing 
Sounds, Perforated, W hoily or Partially Destroyed Drums, 
Discharge from Ears, etc. No matter what the case or how 
long standing it is, testimonials received 
show marvelous results. Common Sense 
EarDrumsstrengthenthenervesoftheears 
end concentrate sound waves on one point 
of the natural drums, thus successfully re- 
storing perfect hearing where medical skill 
even fails to help. They are madeofasoft, 
sensitized material, comfortable and safe 
towear. They are easily adjusted by the % 
wearer and out of sight when worn. 4 
What has done so much for thousands _ 
of others will help you. Don’t delay— Ad Wow 
Write today for our FREE 168 page Drum 


BOOK on DEAFNESS — giving full in Position ” 
Woodstock, Ontario p2rticulars and plenty of testimonials. 
WILSON EAR DRUM CO., Incorporated 
327 Inter-Southern Bleg., Louisville, Ky. 
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Songs of Forest 
and Stream 


_By C. T. EASTON 


A Fine Little Collection of Poems 
for the Nature Lover and Sports- 
man, Including the Following: 


——————— eo 


The Trout Stream; Lines on a Mayflow- 
er; The Fisherman’s Dream; A Morning’s 
Walk; Winter; The Sanctuary: The Last 
of the Buffaloes; A Nimrod; Hunting 
the Moose; A Summer Morning; In Ar- 
cady; Wanderlust; The Fullness of Joy; 
Halcyon Days; Plovers; The Death of 
Summer; A Flower of the Wild; Pontiac's 
Speech. 


A) A en — a amare Ht} 


Neatly bound and moderately priced at 


15c a copy. . Orders received and given 
prompt attention by the publishers. 
LN 
W. J. TAYLOR, LIMITED \ 
Woodstock, Ont. 
i) 
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Cigar Lighter 


Lights cigar, cigarette and pipe 
anywhere, at any time—in wind, 
rain or snow—on land or sea, 
Practically indestructible. 


Fits your vest pocket like a 
match box, is always ready, and 


ONE NEW SUBSCRIPTION 
to Rod and Gun. 


W. J. Taylor, Limited, Publisher 
ae Woodstock - - 


Ontario 


: “The Harder it Blows—The Brighter it | 
The Matchless 
E 

: 
t 

= 

: 

: 


never fails to work. | 
Is a necessity to the smoker, es- 
pecially the Automobilist, 
Yachtsman, Golfer or Sports- 
man. 

Will be sent FREE in return for 
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“behaved” on your trip—not an account of 
the hunt but how you found the rifle. This 
Department is what its name indicates a 
department for the discussion of subjects 
pertaining to guns and ammunition—the 
hunting stories themselves are relegated to 
other pages of Rod and Gun.—A. B. G.) 


INFORMATION RE .22 CAL. CARTRIDGES 

Editor Guns and Ammunition: Could I 
trouble to enquire the difference between .22 
long and .22 long rifle ammunition. If such 
be the difference in length of bullet only could 
damage be caused rifle by using the short 
bullet instead of long. For instance—the .22 
long Winchester is much longer bullet than .22 
long Dominion. Can either be used without 
damage in .22 long rifle—B. S. A. er 


(The three common sizes of .22 Calibre rim 
fire ammunition are the short, long and long 
rifle. The short is loaded with 3 grains of 
black powder and a solid lead bullet 30 grains 
in weight. The long is loaded with 5 grains of 
black powder and a solid lead bullet 40 grains 
in weight. This cartridge has exactly the 
same shell as the .22 long, the bullet being 10 

rains heavier and consequently projecting 
rom the shell a little further, making a longer 
cartridge over all. As the shell is not crimped 
heavily on the bullet this tends to produce 
greater accuracy. Owing to the heavier bullet 
the velocity is not as great as that of the .22 
long while the trajectory is higher; but the 
penetration is much greater, the effective 
range is triple that of the long cartridge and the 
accuracy of this cartridge is astonishing. 

We would also advise you strongly never to 
use the short or long cartridge in a barrel 
chambered for the long rifle cartridge, if you 
do the empty space ahead of the shorter cart- 
ridge in the chamber will soon contain a 
minute covering of lead which if the practice 
is continued will extend up your barrel ruining 
it for accuracy, at any rate until removed. 

This advice is absolutely true and this view 
is held by all rifle experts who want the best 
service out of their rifles. Come again. 
A. B. G.) 


LIKES THE SHOTGUN FOR SQUIRREL 
Editor Guns and Ammunition: Your reply 
to my query received O. K. and noted— 
thanks for information supplied re the use of 
“Infallible’”’ smokeless in shotguns. 

I was led to write you in first place because 
my brother in looking through “Rod and 
Gun” came across your editorial re “‘use of 
rifle in squirrel shooting’? and he of course, 


being, shall we say a “rifle crank” pronounced 
it “very timely.” I have noticed however that 
he likes to have my company with the double 


shotgun to prevent them as he says “getting 
away or in holes.” Rather a compliment, is it 
not? 

The 1906 Model Winchester repeater I 
prefer, only, to Model 1890 from the fact that, 
you can obtain ammunition for it at all hard- 
ware stores, owing to the fact that it handles 
all kinds of 22 calibre, rim-fire cartridges. In 
other ways the 1890 model is I think the equal 
if not superior. 

As to the use of shotgun for squirrel hunting, 


in using it I always limit my bag to 6 or 7 for a 
day, or one time, and consider myself a ‘game 
hog’ if by any chance I kill more than (30) 
thirty in a season. 

I trust that this letter will further explain 
previous one, and again thank you for informa- 
tion re “‘Infallible’’ smokeless. 

M, I. M. 


(We are always willing to help our shooters 
wl.o are in doubt and all readers are welcome 
to make use of these pages. Your brother 
seems to lack confidence in his own ability 
to kill the elusive black and gray squirrel 
and no doubt feels safer when you are along 
with the “‘scatter gv: ~—- Personally however, 
we prefer the rifle .: .his purpose and will 
continue to use It en if the number of 
squirrels bagged is nol so large. Practice, 
continual practice is the stepping stone to 
marksmanship.—A. B. G. } 


INFORMATION RE SMALL CA!, ARMS 
Editor Guns and Ammunition: (1) In select- 
ing a Marlin repeater which action would you 
recommend the lever or pump? 

(2) Is the modern Centre i‘ire shell really 
worth re-loading? 

(3) Which calibre do you consider the 
most suitable for me of the following: the 
.25 Cal. rim fire as adapted to the Marlin 


_or the 25.20 Centre Fire? 


(4) What is the best make of American 
arms on the market to-day? 

I hope I am not imposing on your time in 
taking the liberty of asking these questions 
and trust you will be able to put me “‘wise”’ 
on the above. 

I for one certainly appreciate the new 
Department. 

L. Mecca: 


(In reply to your several queries: 

(1) The choice of a .25 Cal. Marlin rifle 
whether it is to be of the well known “pump” 
action or the perhaps still more widely 
used lever action is a quesion for the indi- 
vidual to answer for himself. Personally we 
consider the pump action excellent for such 
cartridges as you describe and for such work 
as “‘snap shooting’? at moving objects it is 
greatly superior to the lever, this at any rate 
is the opinion of the majority of shooters. 

_ In hunting, the lever is just what is, a re- 
liable and trusty action not liable to get out of 
order and speedy enough for all ordinary 
requirements. 

(2) The Modern Centre fire shell is cer- 
tainly worth re-loading and in connection with 
this subject we would advise you to send three 
5c stamps to the Marlin Firearms Co., New 
Haven, Conn., for a copy of the Ideal Hand 
Book which gives exhaustive information. 

(3) If you want to reload your shells use 
centre fire ammunition if not use rim fire. 
Your choice between the .25 cal. rim fire or 
25.20 hinges largely upon this question. Also 
with the 25.20 Model 27 Marlin such as I 
believe you have in mind you have at your 
command the new 25.20 Marlin High Velo- 
city loads which are excellent to quote from 
the Marlin people’s catalogue ‘‘on all game 
smaller than deer up to 300 yards.” 

(4) We are sorry but under no circumstan- 
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FOR DUCKS 


Why do most all duck shooters use Dupont 
Powder? 

Because “they have found Dupont Loads uniformly 
dependable and refuse to jeopardize their few hunt- 
ing days with less certain loads. 


WRITE FOR FREE SPORTING BOOKLET 59-S. 


DU PONT POWDER CO. 


Established 1802 Wilmington, Delaware 


THE PARKER GUN 


We make it reliable. its friends have made 
it famous. _ Send for Catalogue.’ 3 2 29 
Booklet on small bore shot guns willbe ‘sent “free jon3request. — 

PARKER BROS., Meriden, Conn. 4-¥- S#teereoms, 32 Warren St. 


Resident Agent—A. W. du Bray, P.O. Box 102,’San Francisco, Cal. 
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ces will we ever discriminate in favor of one 
certain make of fire arm. Get acquainted 
with them all and decide for yourself. They 
are all about on a par as far as workmanship 1s 
concerned. : 

No apologies at all necessary for coming to us 
for help, do so again whenever stuck’. 
Ag Bakar) 


ANOTHER PUMP GUN BOOSTER 
Editor Guns and Ammunition: I must take 
exception to one of your statements im 
answering Mr. Preston of Massey in Oct. 
Rod and Gun. 

The statement is made that “pump guns 
and automatic guns should be prohibited by 
law on account of promoting wanton slaugh- 
ter.”’ 

I contend from personal experience and con- 
versation with expert marksmen who have had 
experience with both double barrel and pump 
guns that one is on a par with the other as far 
-as wanton slaughter is concerned. It is the 
first three shots from a pump gun that does 
the damage in a flock of birds as they are 
scattered beyond the danger line after that 
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and a double barrel gun will fire three shots 
in same length of time. ae 

Therefore if the law is to prohibit the use 
of pump and automatic guns to “‘give the 
game a chance” let it also include the double 
barrel hammerless, automatic ejector and let 
us go back to single barrel, single shot. 

To me the pump gun is superior to the 
double barrel in that it carries six shells in the 
gun rather than one’s pockets and it can be 
purchased at from $23 to $28 and do equal 
work with a $35 or $40 double barrel. 

sex 


( While we will allow that a pump gun in the 
hands of a true sportsman may not “induce 
wanton slaughter’ still as a general rule my 
reply to Mr. Preston can be taken as a fact. 

We also wish to state that Rod and Gun will 
publish no more on the subject of the pump 
gun controversy as this is a well thrashed out 
subject. We will, however, welcome discus- 
sions relating to guns, rifles and ammunition 
such as can be amicably discussed in these 
pages, but draw the line at the old pump vs. 
double controversy.—A. B. G.) 


A TIGHT CORNER 


E. L: CHICANOT 


HE following narrative was related to 

ok me by a prairie rancher of Southern 

Alberta. Among the broncho-busters 

and in the cow-camps, he had the reputation 

of being a very handy man with his fists, 

which, the more readily bears out the facts 
of this adventure. 

“One morning” he began, ‘‘whilst working 
round the corrals my attention was arrested 
by a most unearthly racket in the chicken- 
house. Such disturbances were not unusual 
for weasels sometimes found their way inside 
and coyotes were thick in the vicinity. I 
dropped whatever I was working with and 
hurried over to the little building. At one 
time the old shack had been used as a dwelling 
and even then the hole through which the 
stove pipe had protruded still existed in the 
roof. It was securely built of spruce logs, and 
a heavy door opened outwardly, and was 
closed by a catch on the outside, so that it was 
impossible to open it from the interior. I was 
going to make sure of the creature raising the 
disturbance inside so rushed in closing the 


door behind me, thus unconsciously trapping 
myself very neatly.” 

“My eyes were just becoming accustomed 
to the semi-darkness when I heard a low 


threatening growl. I turned quickly and saw 
a pair of bead-like eyes glowing at me and as I 
gazed the form of their possessor became dis- 
tinct. I had trapped a lynx—and what be- 


came speedily realistic—the lynx had me 
trapped. I looked desperately at the hole in 
the roof, through which doubtlessly the ani- 
mal had made his entrance, but any faint hope 
I had entertained faded away; I could never 
get through. Frantic kicks at the door proved 
futile and I had just prepared myself when the 
beast leaped. My science of fisticuffs then 


naturally and instinctively came to my aid. 
It seemed the most natural thing in the world 
to light out with my fist and I met his on- 
slaught with a terrific uppercut, which sent 
the animal back against the wall, and which 
paralyzed my wrist for a few seconds. He 
came quickly at me again, and I met him in 
the mouth with my left, and managed to 
follow up with a good hard right from the 
shoulder. I knew that if he ever got a grip on 
me things were apt to go mighty tough. 
Lynx will seldom meet a man in the open but 
they become devilishly pugnacious when 
cornered.” 

“My hands were now quite covered with 
blood from contact with the animal’s teeth 
and. almost unconsciously, I was shouting 
aloud. The little shack was not far from the 
house, and my wife heard my cries. The 
battle continued as it had begun. Every time 
I hit as hard as I could and had so far succeed- 
ed in keeping him off, though I was becoming 
weak and my hands were completely raw. I 
felt the door open and the welcome rush of 
light and air, and turned slightly, to see my 
wife standing there holding in her hand a 
large butcher knife which she had been using 
in the kitchen when she heard my shouts, and 
which she had retained in her hand as she 
rushed out. In a second I had snatched the 
blade from her and as the now fiercely en- 
raged beast leaped again, I plunged it up to the 
handle in his chest. He carried the knife with 
him to the ground and after a quiver or two 
lay still.” 

“T can speak calmly enough of the incident 
now, but nevertheless, I’m more wary than I 
used to be when I enter a chickenhouse where 


there is a one-sided scrap on.” 


———————————— 
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We receive more shipments of Raw Fursthan 
any five houses in Canada 


WE WILL 
SEND... 
HALLAM’S TRAPPERS GUIDE (French or 
English) 
HALLAM’S TRAPPERS SUPPLY CATALOG 
(Iflustrated) and 


HALLAM’S RAW FUR QUOTATIONS 
7 worth $50.00 to any Trapper 


Write To-day—Address 


i JOHN HALLAM LIMITED, DESK 400, TORONTO ] 
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Modern _ A manual of practical inform- 


ation for sportsmen of today 


Sporting With Over 250 Illustrations 


Containing Chapters on the following: 


| A Retrospect, Modern Shotguns, Shotgun 
Gunner Ammunition, Modern Sporting Rifles, The 
y | New Accelerated Express Rifles and Axite 

Powder, Ball and Shot Guns and Their Dev- 

= _ elopment, The Sighting of Rifles, Sporting 

Buliets, Miniature Rifles For Match, Target 

and Sporting Purposes, Gun Fitting, Game 

By HENRY SHARP Shooting in Great Britain, Wiid Fowl! Shoot- 
Author of “‘The Gun A field | ing in Great Britain, The Sportswoman; Her 
and Afloat,” “Practical ~ || Rationale in the Field and Her Equipment, 


Wildfowling,” Etc. | Ladies in the Field, Shooting Abroad. 


Will be sent postpaid on receipt of price, $2.00, or FREE in 


return for 5 new yearly subscriptions to Rod and Gun 
ADDRESS: 


I 
BOOK DEPT., ROD AND GUN IN CANADA, WOODSTOCK, ONT. 


AUTOMOBILE MOTORS AND MECHANISM 


Pocket size, 265 pp., blue flexible leather, fully illustrated, 

CONTENTS—tThe internal combustion engine. Principles and construction. A 
typical modern motor, The centrifugal governor, The hit-or-miss governor, Car- 
buretors, The float feed principle, The float chamber and jet, Various types of modern 
construction, Quality of mixture, Flooding the carburetor, Carburetor troubles and 
adjustments etc., Gear or Gearing, Belt and Chain Gearing, Friction gear, Spur on 
tooth gearing, Differential or balance gear, Shafts and their functions, The crank- 
shaft, half speed shaft, countershaft, etc., Lubrication and Lubricators, Pumps and 
their purposes, Motor misfiring, causes and remedies, Noises in the Motor, causes 
and remedies, Motor overheating, causes and remedies, Electric motors, principles 
and operation, Steam cars, The engine, generator, reverse gear, etc. 

Prices: Flexible Leather........ $1.50. Cloth Binding........$1.00. 


ADDRESS ALL ORDERS TO 


W. J. TAYLOR, LIMITED Woodstock, Ontario 


A Hunting Trip in Monmouth Township, Ont. 
Editor, ROD AND GUN:— 

On the 24th of October, J. S. Austin and 
G. W. Thornton set out from Tory Hill well 
provisioned for a two weeks’ hunt in the 
vicinity of MHardlington post-office, about 
eight miles inland and surrounded by one of 
the best hunting grounds in that locality. 

After a few hours’ journey over a mighty 
rough, though picturesque road, we arrived 
at our camp and at once began to prepare our 
midday meal and got things in order for the 
time we were to remain in camp. The camp 
was situated on the shore of Lake Monmouth 
and on a typical site from a hunter’s stand- 
point. However, after we had dirtied all our 
dishes we concluded it would be wiser and 
more pleasant to board at a nearby farm- 
house than to become quarrelsome over who 
was to do the house-work. 

We made immediate arrangements with the 
farmer to take us in so broke up camp and 
spent the balance of our time with Mr. and 
Mrs. Johnson, whose kind and genial disposi- 
tions, together with the bright and social 
manner of a lady school teacher who boarded 
with them, made it very pleasant for us. 

As the deer season had not yet opened we 
spent the time in hunting partridge which un- 
fortunately were unusually scarce, owing, it 
was said, to numerous bush fires during their 
hatching season. 

At last the day of the opening of the big 
game season came, but as it was Sunday we 
had to wait till Monday before we could enjoy 
any sport. Long before the sun had cleared 
the horizon we were posted on different run- 
ways in order that we might drop any deer 
that our guide (who, by the way was the 
farmer with whom we boarded ) and his faith- 
ful hound Fido might succeed in starting in 
our direction. 

Scarcely had we taken up our position when 
the writer’s eye caught the glimpse of a mov- 
ing object which seemed to disappear behind a 
clump of bushes about four hundred rods to 
my right. I examined my Winchester to see 
that it was in perfect working order and was 
waiting breathlessly to see it reappear, when 
suddenly I heard our dog giving tongue, such 
as they do when closely pursuing their game. 

had scarcely prepared myself when | saw 
a fine buck darting through ihe timber about 
two hundred yards from me. I quickly saw 
that he would have to pass through a ‘slight 
opening in the woods, so levelling my piece in 
that direction I calmly waited for the proper 
moment. Twice my rifle spoke owt and twice 
he seemed to flinch, yet continued on his 
lightning dash for the Jake, which was but a 
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few hundred yards from him. I soon got 
another opportunity and brought him down 
with a well aimed bullet in his neck. This was 
our first deer and the largest, weighing 243 
pounds. 

For the next few days the weather was 
rainy and we would probably have passed a 
lonely time had it not been for the excellent 
company of our host and hostess. Meantime 
our party had been increased by the arrival of 
Patrick Major of Elsmtead. 

The latter part of the week was on us before 
we knew it. We had all succeeded in getting 
our number, except Mr. Austin who was out 
at daybreak, and placed himself behind a log 
that stretched across a much used runway, in 
the hope of one of the forest beauties coming 
his way. 

Until about 9 o’clock there was nothing 
stirring, when our most reliable guide suc- 
ceeded in starting an exceedingly fine one, 
which was soon seen to be making its way 
direct for the runway where our friend was 
supposed to be patiently waiting his coming. 

The excitement was great as the guide and 
Mr. Major stood breathlessly waiting expect- 
ing every minute to hear the voice of his rifle. 
When at last they could hear the shouting of 
Thornton who had concealed himself in such a 
position as to have a full view of the guard of 
the runway they discovered that Mr. Austin, 
from the effects of the open air and the morn- 
ing sun, had fallen into a deep slumber. 

Quickly the hunters made their way to the 
scene and all joined in the cheering when they 
learned that the deer in jumping the log had 
struck the rifle with its foot which had waken- 
ed the sleeper who afier yawning exclaimed 
that Rip Van Winkle himself couldn’t have 
siept in those mountains for twenty years. 

However this little incident did not dis- 
courage Mr. Austin in the least and the next 
morning he was up as early as usual and suc- 
ceeded in bringing in one nearly equal to the 
largest we had secured. 

Now that we had succeeded in getting our 
full complement of deer we began to make 
preparations for our return trip and after ar- 
ranging our deer and posing before the camera 
which was held by the pretty school ma’am 
we said farewell and started on our way to 
Tory Hill where we took the train to our dif- 
ferent homes, to look forward longingly te 


another such trip. 
; G. W. Thornton. 
Hamilton, Ont. 


; A Two Day Squirrel Hunt 
Editor, ROD AND GUN:— 
On November 15th, 1910, the opening day 


— 
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“The F reedom, The Freshness, 


The Far-ness” 


The words of this headline vividly describe the reason for the charm 
of the open air in Winter. 

You, true sportsman, who read this magazine, must have felt this same 
fascination. When the lakes and rivers are bound tight with shining 
surfaces of clear ice, banks covered with deep snow, the air crisp, clear 
and cold, the fascination of the open grows stronger. 

No man should set out on his Winter trip of sport without including 
in his kit a pair of “STARR” Skates. They enable him to cover 
distances on lake and river quickiy and easily that would otherwise 


HOCKEY 
SKATES 


Made in Canada 


are strong, firmly braced. flexible—real friends to the Sportsman 
—they are welded and tempered by our patented process which makes 
them keep their cutting edge through the entire season. 
They are made in all styles and at all prices. 


The skate shown below is the “STARR” Velox, one 
of the strongest and most popular of the famous 
“STARR” family. 

All “STARR” Skates are unconditionaliy guaranteed. 
If they break, bring them back and get a new pair, 
They are equally good for artificial or natural ice. g@ 


Write for FREE Booklet on “Fancy Skating, Hockey __ @gie alae 
Rules, etc.,’ or 


Manufactured By 


The Starr Manufacturing 


Branch: 122 West Welling- SUR ene ce, 


ton Street, TORONTO, 
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for quail, rabbits and squirrel my_brothers 
Walter and Edward and I landed in Bothwell, 
4 small town in the heart of the squirrel re- 
gions. After a light breakfast we got Frank 
Fleming, a reliable scout and guide and an old 
chum of mine, to show us the woods where the 
same was plentiful. After getting our Hiram 
Walker ammunition and guns we got into the 
rig that was waiting for us and drove north. 
Believe me it was cold, the wind stung us to 
the bone. November is too late anyway, the 
weather being too cold then. However being 
sports we kept on the go and at last landed in 
the big bush. Tying our horses to the old rail 
fence we entered the big timbers. Our hunt- 
ing however proved unsuccessful so leaving 
the woods we landed in some slashing and Ed. 
started the work by shooting two rabbits. 
In the excitement a large bevy of quail 
started up and it was not long before my 
brother Walter, Guide Fleming and I were 
making the feathers fly. After we had bagged 
a dozen and nine rabbits we decided to have 
dinner. Mr. Clark, a kind hearted farmer not 
far away, who was well acquainted with our 
guide, gave us a good country dinner, after 
which we drove to Cairo, a village near the big 
bush. We hunted this bush through but had 
nothing but bad luck as the game had been 
shot two weeks ahead of the season. After a 
weary tramp as it was then getting dusk we 
decided to return to Bothwell and spend the 
night. Arriving at the Brunswick Hotel to our 
surprise the proprietor had prepared a fine 
squirrel supper for us. After supper we got 
into the parlor and after a few songs and a talk 
over the incidents of the day went to bed and 
had a good night’s sleep. We were up with the 
chickens the next morning. The day proved 
cloudy but it was dry in the woods. This day 
Guide Fleming stayed in town as he had some 
business to do. 

Mr. Jas. McRae, the wine clerk at the 
Brunswick Hotel, took his place and being a 
good sport and familiar with the surrounding 
country; he made good company. Getting 
into our old trap rig—we were packed like 
sardines—we again drove to the woods. The 
first bush we tackled contained 250 acres and 
was a regular dream of a wilds. We all 
separated here. I had not walked far when up 
shot a bunnie, which I laid low. Then McRae 
dropped one and my brothers, Walter and Ed. 
each dropped a black squirrel. One old timer, 
however, got away and we had a good laugh. 
After a little more scouting we went back to 
Cairo for dinner and four hungry hunters we 
were. Putting up our horses we went toa 
private house that put up a meal, and we 
cleaned up on everything but the dishes. 


After dinner we drove across the Sydenham 
River. While we were going along I spied a 
black squirrel up a large elm and getting a nice 
range on him I brought him down. Mr. 
McRae also shot one. We went back into the 
woods and Walter shot a red squirrel and had a 
shot at a rabbit which he missed. We then 
returned across the river, shooting as we went, 
and getting five more squirrels. 

Hard luck was to follow. One of our 


horses slipped and broke the tongue of the rig. 
We tied it up as best we could and reached 
Cairo at dark where the village blacksmith 
fixed it up so that we could make Bothwell. 
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All told we got fifteen black squirrels and 
fifteen quail and twenty-three rabbits, not so 
bad, considering the weather. 

Yours truly, 
John E. Primeau. 
Chatham, Ont. 


To Make Leather Boots Water-tight and 
Snow-proof 
Editor, ROD AND GUN:— 

I should appreciate very much learning 
whether you can advise me if there is any way 
of making leather boots water-tight against 
snow. Apparently ‘“Dubbin’” and_ such 
things are absolutely no good. If you know of 
any treatment that will effect the desired re- 
sult, I shall appreciate very much hearing from 
you, or if you could put me in touch with some 
one who might be able to suggest a method 
that would be efficacious, I should be much 


obliged. 
With kind regards, 
Sincerely yours, 
NVieeEss 
Toronto, Ont. 


Brant and Geese in Nova Scotia 
Editor, ROD AND GUN :— 

In your magazine for November I notice a 
short article called “Brant and their Habits” 
by J. A. Macdonald. The writer speaks of the 
brant as wintering along with wild geese off 
the west coast of Digby, N.S. This, however, 
is a mistake as neither brant nor geese winter 
near Digby County. Wild geese (all Cana- 
das ) do however winter on the south shore of 
Nova Scotia at Port Joli, Port Hebert, Sable 
River and Barrington Bay. No brant winterin 
Nova Scotia except it be a cripple here or 
there that cannot migrate further south. I 
may say that I have shot at Richmond Bay 
with Mr. Henry Leslie, whom Mr. Macdonald 
mentions and know that locality well. Mr. 
Leslie is, or used to be, one of the finest wild 
fowl shots I had ever met. Nearly all the 
geese shot in Richmond Bay are killed in the 
spring when they are in poor condition, and 
do nor compare with the fat “‘honkers’ winter- 
ing on the south shore of this province. 


Yours truly, 
HeeAseSs: 
Digby, N. S. 


Has Any one Seen These Dogs? 
Editor, ROD AND GUN :— 

I am enclosing you a description of dogs 
lost on the morning of November 2nd, which 
I would ask you to insert in your Classified 
Ads. Department in the January issue of Rod 
and Gun. The dogs were lost at a point on 
the “Canadian Northern Railway” Porlock. 
They were running south and west when last 
seen and I am in hopes that if they came into 
the camp of kindly disposed hunters this ad. 
may help me to recover them. Any informa- 
fon sent to the undersigned, I shall gladly pay 

or. 
Yours truly, 
C. S. McClelland. 
Peterboro, Ont. 


Wanted, a Ferret. 
Editor, ROD AND GUN:— 


I would like to get into communication with 
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“The Culture of Black 


and Silver Foxes”’ 
i Varsha ang Lee CROFT, B.A., M.D. 


The new and growing industry of Fox 

Raising is rapidly becoming popular 

and its money making possibilities are 
becoming recognized. Canada’s leading 
sportsman’s magazine, ‘““RoD AND GUN,”’ is 
being besieged by requests for information, 
the result of the interest created by the splen- 
did articles that have appeared in recent 
issues. To meet this demand, the publish- 
ers are Issuing the articles in booklet form 
in which enthusiasts are given valuable and 
hitherto unknown information about foxes, 
under the following heads: 


Introduction; Heredity; Origin; Breed- 
ing; Mating and Gestation; Pens and 
Dens; Food and Feeding; Food and 
Care; Value. 


The volume is profusely illustrated with pic- 
tures taken from life, and will doubtless be 
eagerly received by everyone interested in the 
profitable raising of this valuable animal. 


Mailed to’any address upon receipt of price, 


60c POSTPAID 


oo Ae W. J. TAYLOR, Limited, Publishers 
Dr. Croft on his Fox Ranch WOODSTOCK, ONT. 


For Every Camper —Fisherman—Hunter 


THE WAY OF THE WOODS 


A Manual for Sportsmen in North-Easiern 
United States and Canada. 


By EDWARD BRECK 


A PRACTICAL Fie'd Manual intended to form a part of the kit of every Camper, 

Fisherman and Hunter. It contains concise, thorough and authoritative information on 
every subject connecled with life in the Woods, such as Outfitting, Fishing, Shooting, 
Canoeing, Tenting, Trapping, Photography, Cooking, Hygiene, Etc. 


“Excellent practical directions and advice.” —N. Y. Sun. 
436 Pages. Pocket Size. 80 Illustrations. Price $1.75 Post Paid. 
W. J. TAYLOR, LTD., Publisher - Woodstock, Ont. 
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some one in Canada who has ferrets for sale. 
Ixhave answered ads. but have not yet been 
able to get what I want. What is the price 
of this animal? 

easy 


Stamford, Ont. 


A Good Word for a Rod and Gun Advertiser 
Editor, ROD AND GUN :— ; 
Seeing the ad. of the Sovereign Perfumeries 
Co. in November issue of Rod and Gun I sent 
for toilet articles as described in this ad. and 
wish to state they were ihe best | have ever 
used. The shaving soap is O. K. for shaving 
and after skinning a mink or weasel if one 
happens to get any musk on the hands a wash 
wiih castile soap with some of the shaving 
lotion rubbed on is excellent. It certainly 
kills all disagreeable smell as it is like perfume 
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itself. I am keeping a good supply in camp 
now after finding this so good and think you 
will perhaps be interested in knowing this. 
Yours sincerely, 
Robt. Hodgson. 
Raglan, Ont. 


How to Make Skis 
Editor, ROD AND GUN :— 

I wonder if any readers of Rod and Gun can 
tell the writer how to make a pair of skis. I 
have made a couple of pairs but they were not 
very satisfactory. My father has received 
Rod and Gun since 1904 and hopes to get it for 
some time tocome. It surely must be interest- 
ing. 

Yours truly, 
Hartley Trussler. 
Trout Creek, Ont. 


The modern sportsman or hunter while just 
as keen for the “spirit of the woods and the 
baying hound” is not satisfied with the total 
absence of any kind of convenience that his 
ancestors had to accept and there is no good 
reason why he should be. 

Countless improvements and new devices 
have made the annual hunting or fishing trip 
a pleasure and eliminated the drudgery which 
has fallen to the lot of some one in every 
hunting party. 

The Hipwell Mfg. Co. of Pittsburgh, Pa. 
have recently placed upon the market a new 
type of pocket flashlight, 
which weighs 10 ounces 
or one pound completely 
equipped with batteries 
—according to size. The 
Hipcoscope, the name 
under which this new 


keied, has an _ effective 
range of light of 200 feet. 


powerful magnifying 
lenses rigidly adjusted to 
an exaci focus gives a re- 
markable strength of 
light, and as the Hip- 
coscope uses the con- 
ventional type of minia- 
ture dry cell, itis a very 
simple matter to replace 
the battery when it be- 
comes worn out. Almost 
every sportsman will ap- 
preciate the value of a 
flashlight of this kind 


which produces a max- 

imum of light with a 

minimum of weight. 

Che Hipcoscope will save 

many an uncomfortable or tiresome hunt fora 

lost article and is a really necessary adjunct to 

every sportsman’s equipment. It is handled 

by practically all of the larger sporting goods 

or, hardware stores and lists at $3.00 for the 
larger size and $1.75 for the smaller size. 

While well represented throughout Canada 


andsthe United States, the manufaciurers 
announce that they have some territory avail- 


flashlight is being mar- - 


The ingenious use of 2 


able to live sporting-goods dealers or hard- 
ware companies who are interested in hand- 
ling a meritorious article. 


The first and only ‘“‘Humane’’ floatin 
Game trap ever invented and put to practica 
use, was produced by an old experienced 
trapper, with over thirty years experience in 
the trap line in western and northern Canada. 

This trap was originally intended for the 
catching of mink, marten and ermin>, but, 
has been successfully used for muskrat and 
skunk. 

The bodies of these Bale are made of two 
materials, wood and metal. 

The one made of wood is used as a floating 
trap for water sets for mink, marten and 
muskrat, but can also be used on land. The 
metal trap is for use on land, but can also be 
used as a floating trap by placing it on some 
floating object, such as a piece of [ inch board 
6 x 12 inches. 

When the inventor designed this trap he 
had several objecis in view; lst: To invent a 
“Humane” trap that would kill the animal 
instantly while taking the bait, and without 
injuring the fur. 

2nd: A floating trap, one that could be set 
on the water, this is a feature much desired 
by trappers. One great advantage possessed 
by the floating trap is the fact that no matter 
what the position it may assume it ts just as 
effectual in catching and instantly killing the 
animal. " 

3rd: A trap that is not affected by the 
weather. The working parts of this trap are 
not affected in any way even though covered 
by a foot or two of snow. 

4th: A trap that is rabbit proof. This trap 
when set for mink, marten, ermine or skunk, 
is baited with meat of some kind or fish. The 
inventor used rabbit or partridge head when 
obtainable. As a rabbit does not eat meat or 
fish, thus they do not interfere with the trap 
by setting it off. The floating trap when set 
for muskrat is baited with such vegetables as 
carrot, parsnips and so forth, while the rabbit 
eats these vegetables he does not swim out 
into the water seeking food. Thus the trap is 
safe from the rabbits’ interference. 

And last but not least, the ‘‘whiskey jack”’ 
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“GARAGES and 
How to Build Them” 


VERY Auto owner is vitally interested in the subject of where to keep his 
machine. The most convenient place is on your own property in a private 
garage, the architecture of which is in keeping with your house. 


This large 158 page book is the only one of its kind and shows a standard collec- 
tion of New, Original and Artistic designs for up-to-date Private and Public 
Garages adapted to Frame, Brick, Stone, Cement, Stucco, or Concrete Construc- 
tion, together with Estimates of Cost. 


55 DESIGNS OF GARAGES are shown by perspective views and floor plans 
giving dimensions, etc. Also remarks on Garage Construction, explaining the 
advantages of each form of construction and giving details about the manner of 
erection, selection of materials hints on supervision, etc. 


There is also an extensive chapter on Garage Equipment and Accessories in 
which is described the construction and operation of turn tables; gasoline storage 
and pumping; ou cabinets; constructing a repair bench and tool cabinets: lockers; 
rules to prevent freezing of water in cylinders, radiators, etc.; washing apparatus; 
lighting apparatus; etc. 


It is just the book to give you important points and ideas if you are about to 
build a garage. Its information will save you money. 


A Brand New Book, Elaborately Illustrated, Artistically Bound, 
Price $1.00, Postpaid. Address: 


W. J. TAYLOR, Limited, WOODSTOCK, ONTARIO 


If you are a boy who likes 


to make use of his 


For 8 Subscriptions 
To Rod and Gun 


spare time— 


something you have lots of—make use 
of it fo your own advantage. If there is 
any sporting article you want—gun, fish- 
ing rod, camera, hunter’s axe, canoe 
anything you need to go back in the 
woods, we can help you to get it without 
any cost to you. We have helped boys 
all over America to earn their sporting 


ae I cealiada =: 


You can secure FREE a splen- 
did Conklin Fountain Pen. Get 
Re ieee our tends | equipment and we can help you. 


1 j i ill show you 
will enjoy reading the magazine Write us and we wi : 
these — FREE 
during 1914 and YOU will enjoy how) Se oSecuenGmee 


: : After school or on holidays, use this 
uSINg the pen. Sample copies spare time and let the Premium Dept. 
sent on request. 


of “Rod and Gun” put you within reach 
of the “‘silent places’. Write today for 
our list of premiums, there's everything 


Premium Dept. you need. 


W. J. Taylor, Ltd., Publisher 
WOODSTOCK, ONT. 


Premium Department 


Rod and Gun in Canada 


WOODSTOCK, ONTARIO 
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( Canadian Jay ) does not as a rule crawl into a 
three inch hole looking for food and he cannot 
reach the bait from the outside. When set- 
ting the trap on land, covered with a little dry 
grass, some leaves or snow, except at the en- 
trance, so that it does not look too conspicuous 
and you will have little or no trouble with Mr. 
Whiskey Jack. : ; 

The trap can be baited, the spring set and 
snare placed in position, while in your cabin 
or at home, before starting on your trap line. 

The trap has a safety device and when “on 
safe” can be thrown about without fear of re- 
leasing the spring (setting the trap off. ) 

The body of the metal trap is made of 18 


A VAGRANT 


A writer in the Toronto Globe writes thus 
of a wandering blue goose that visited Ron- 
deau Park recently: Coursers of the continent 
manifest a timid indifference toward a break 
in their lines of communication by human 
invaders. Breeding in the Arctic wilds and 
sojourning in the repellent warmth of the Gulf 
and the Isthmus or along the hostile promon- 
tories of the ocean coasts, they pay but little 
attention to the feeble transformations, the 
planted cities, the disfiguring wharves or the 
noisy highways of the small intervening area 
suitable for human habitation. To birds like 
the passenger pigeon, that would live where 
man can live, the human invasion is fatal. 
But with all man’s adaptability and resource- 
fulness he can inhabit only a small part of the 
earth. Active rangers of the continent can re- 
gard him with indifference. His specialized 
races are dying off along the Arctic shores, and 
in the enervating warmth of the southern re- 
gion of rank luxuriance he cannot long remain 
a serious menace. Passing along their lofty 
routes from sanctuary to sanctuary, the an- 
cient possessors of the continent can look 
down without concern on the artificial glare 
of a lighted city by night or the feeble dis- 
turbance of railways and factories by day. 
The human invasion is an insignificant affair 
and need not be regarded as a serious menace 
or encroachment. 

Stragglers and adventurers from the lofty 
routes may suffer through excessive confidence. 
A blue goose that risked an inquisitive day at 

Xondeau_ has been brought a sportsman’s 
pe to Toronto, sharing the fate of deviators 


rom established ways and customs. These 
geese have slaty mantles, and are greyish 
brown underneath, with reddish feet and bills. 
Their heads and necks are white. They are 
birds of the interior, following their ancient 
highway along the Mississippi valley and the 
valley of the Red River. In the Hudson Bay 


region they turn eastward and locate for the 
nestling season in northern Labrador, leaving 
the central region west of the northern inland 
sea to the snow goose and other relatives. 


Innovations, interruptions, and changes have 
occurred along this route during a century and 
more of human intrusion, but these must seem 


trifling and negligible from the aerial route of 
the migrants. Neither their summer home nor 


gauge sheet metal, the bottom of wood. Size 
314 x 4x 6 inches, and the body of the floating 
trap is made of Cedar or Pine. Size 4x4% 
x 6 inches. The spring is made of the very 
best spring steel, tempered to withstand the 
most severe weather. The noose or snare is a 
1-16th wire cable. The working parts of both 
models are the same. The weight of each trap 
is 134 lbs. This trap with ordinary care will 
last for many years. 

This trap is approved and highly recom- 
mended by the “Humane Society.” An ad- 
vertisement of this trap appears elsewhere in 


this issue. ~ 


BLUE GOOSE 


their winter home has been seriously disturbed 
so they occupy the continent as in the ages of 
solitude. 

The Eskimo with forked spear, the Indian 
with arrow or blow-pipe, and the lurking white 
man with shot-gun may menace or alarm 
somewhere, but the continent is occupied and 
held without disconcerting molestation. In 
northern Labrador and around Hudson Bay 
these geese nest in safe seclusion. Fancy es- 
capes from a city’s problems, troubles, and 
activities to contemplate that nest in a de- 
pression in the ground and the expectant 
mother warming her brood into life. She can 
raise her head and look about over the mossy 
expanse as safe and confident as in the long 
unrecorded age before the prow of the dis- 
covering caravel was turned toward the un- 
known continent. A fox or wolverine may 
perpetrate a lonely tragedy, but that is a 
menace inseparable from nature’s war of ad- 
justment. During the northern winter the 
Gulf’s western shore, with its abundant 
vegetation and the free offering of the warm 
sea, affords a region of plenty, free from men- - 
ace or attack. That straggler from the flock 
which yielded to the lure of Rondeau paid the 
penalty of innocent confidence and the sim- 
plicity of a life of seclusion. 


SAFETY IN SPORT 


The advent of the shooting season calls. 
attention to the number of accidents annually 
recorded as a result of carelessness by hunters. 

Year after year accidents of the same class. 
occur: guns go off prematurely, or through 
want of care in handling; hunters in the woods 
are shot in mistake for deer and other animals. 
Another series of accidents, due to the up- 
setting of canoes, results in the drowning of 
duck-hunters or other occupants. 

While the railways and other large em-- 
ployers are advocating and insisting upon 
safety measures by employees during working 
hours, it is of equal importance that the 
“Safety First’? movement should have a place: 
in the field of sport. If, by the exercise of care 
lives may be saved and the number of those 
Injured be reduced, it will well repay the 
greater caution required by those indulging. 
in the favorite autumn_pastime. 
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Not so easy as it looks when Bunny’s on the jump. 


W. J. TAYLOR, LIMITED, PUBLISHER, 
Woodstock, Ontario 


DREAMS OF OUTDOORS 


For warm comfort o’ nights 


S p ) r t S m e n ! on your winter hunt, pin 


your faith in a 


It Will Keep You Warm As Toast! 


40° Below Has No Terrors 
for the man with the S-W Robe. 


Eiderdown 
Arctic 
Sleeping Robe 


Drop Us A Supply your name and address and we will prompt- 


ly send booklet fully describing our Sleeping Bags 
Postcard and Robes. Interesting! 


SMART-WOODS - OTTAWA, CAN. 


LIMITED 
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SENTRIES OF THE WILD 


H. Mortimer BATTEN 


ANY birds and animals of gre- 
M garious habits make a regular 
practice of posting pickets in 
such a position as to guard the main 
body from surprise attack. In swam- 
py country where geese are abundant 


one often sees the sentry of the flight, 


standing high up on some pinnacle of 
ground, in such a position as to be 
vastly conspicious were it not for his 
protective coloring. Perfectly 
motionless he stands with eyes 
scanning the sky and the surrounding 
country, while the remainder of the 
flight, obscured from view, disport 
themselves along the margins below. 
Any uneasiness on the part of the 
picket is at once noticed by his com- 
panions, and the flock remains on the 
alert till some recognized sign of 
alarm or reassurance is given. Every 
hunter of wild fowl knows the diffi- 
culty of evading the wild goose picket, 
and many a hunter would rejoice to 
see the duck, so rapidly on the de- 
crease, adopt similar measures of self- 
defence. I have even known duck to 
ignore the alarm given by the geese, 
and to remain on the water long after 
the latter have taken wing. No won- 
der, then, with a steady improvement 
of sporting equipments, the duck have 
been unable to hold their own, while 
their more intelligent cousins, though 
never so plentiful, have suffered to a 
far less extent. 

More sociable even than the wild 
geese are the beavers, and it is doubt- 
less due to their system of posting 
-pickets that these animals are so 
seldom seen, even in forests where 


they are most numerous. Thanks to 
recent government protection beaver 
in Canada are to-day more plentiful 
than for many years past, while the 
damming of various rivers by the 
Power Companies, and the subse- 
quent flooding of surrounding forest, 
has opened up miles of fresh country 
for beaver habitation where the ani- 
mals were hitherto unknown. The 
deep, stagnant dyke, overshadowed 
by heavy timber, seems indeed to suit 
the beavers’ tastes better than the 
open waterway, and where the rivers 
have been dammed such dykes are 
usually plentiful. On the Mattagami 
River, Porcupine, for instance, beaver 
exist to-day in places where the In- 
dians have never known them to exist 
previously, and thus the advent of 
civilization may, in the end, prove a 
source of blessing to these valuable 
fur-bearers. 

But whatever natural protection 
the home of the beavers may afford, 
they never dispense with the precau- 
tion of posting their pickets. On the 
roof of one of the lodges, or high up on 
the centre of the dam the sentry sits, 
motionless as the decaying snags 
around him. The faintest unaccus- 
tomed sound and this fur-clad chunk 
of inactivity suddenly starts into life. 
He sits bolt upright with a warning 
‘“‘churr,’’? and instantly every pair of 
eyes in the adjoining waterway is 
turned upon him. Again he freezes, 
listening intently, and should no fur- 
ther sign of alarm be given the bustle 
and stir begins again. 

So keen and alert are the beaver 
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pickets that it is almost impossible 
for the woodsman, move he ever so 
cautiously in his cowhide moccasins, 
to take the animals by surprise. As 
he draws near his ears distinguish a 
sharp ‘‘smack’’ from the direction in 
which the animals are located, and 
save for the settling ripples the pond 
might never have been inhabited for 
all the signs of life he sees, on reaching 
the margin. 

This ““smack”’ system of signalling 
danger is doubtless one of the most 
perfect systems exercised by the 
dwellers of the waterways, as it con- 
veys the alarm to those under water 
in addition to those on the surface. 
It is employed by the musquash as 
well as the beavers, and is delivered 
by the tail as the animal dives. Those 
busy below are warned against rising, 
while all up and down the stream the 
alarm is repeated by every beaver and 
musquash that hears it. Thus, for 
centuries past, these gentle dwellers 
of the waterways have guarded 
against surprise attack from their 
natural foes, and it is only from such 
surprises as the steel trap, carefully 
concealed below the water’s surface, 
that they have still much to learn in 
the art of self-preservation. 

Most birds that congregate in 
flocks for the winter months make a 
practice of mounting pickets. The 
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plaintive cry of the golden plover 
picket is well known to the dwellers 
of many lonely districts. The British 
starlings conduct their movements on 
strictly military lines, and while the 


flock feeds upon the ground the sen- 


try warbles gaily in the branches of 
some adjacent tree. Should the picket 
take flight the entire army at once 
rises into the air, every bird wheeling 
and twisting in perfect time with the 
leader. 

In the rugged heights of southern 
Africa the cave-dwelling baboons live 
in constant dread of surprise attack 
from the leopards. On _ some flat 
boulder of rock, near to the dwelling 
cave entrance, the picket sits during 
the silent watches, and should danger 
approach, his savage ‘“‘woff-woff”’ 
startles his brethren into wakefulness. 
The picket bolts for the cave, and 
when the leopard arrives he finds 


-himself confronted by a row of glow- 


ering eyes and yellow fangs. Some- 
times, however, the picket pays the 
penalty of sleeping, and when morn- 
ing comes a pool of blood among the 
rocks is all that marks the scene of 


the tragedy. Sometimes too the 
leopard contrives unseen to cut off the 
picket’s retreat, and the unlucky one 
is snatched up before the very eyes of 
his terrified companions. 


ICEBERG, HUDSON STRAIT 


A BRUSH WITH POLAR BEARS 


In the Hudson Straits of Northern Canada 
R. J. FRASER 


HE September blizzard had 
T caught us at anchor in Stupart 


Bay, half way through the 
Straits, and for three days it howled 
about us and snowed, so that to one 
unused to the ways of the blustery 
North it seemed that winter were up- 
on the land. Two days after the let- 
up of the storm the whiteness was 
gone again, except in the sheltered 
crannies of the hills. The warm 
noonday sun still did its work. 

To one of the party, Graham, the 
snow had brought a blessing. By its 
aid he had tracked a large Polar bear 
to the door of the “‘blubber house,”’ 
and shot it where it lay, crouched in 
the darkness of the shack. He found 
it gorged into a stupor with the greasy 
meat, the scent of which had lured it 
within the confines of the post. 

Graham had stayed ashore the 
evening before to spend the night 
with the trader. In the morning, re- 
turning to the beach to meet us, he 
had come onto the tracks of the polar. 
Without loss of time he had hurried 
to the store, secured a rifle, and traced 
the beast to the “‘blubber-house”’ and 
three soft nose slugs had done the rest. 

“As soon as you fill the casks and 
get Graham’s bear aboard we'll pull 
out,”” said Captain Tom. ‘The 
huskies report a loosening in the ice- 
pack to the north’ard.”’ 


“Pull out is the word, boys’’, re- 
peated the mate to the others where 
they were grouped on the beach 
watching an Eskimo crew hauling the 
carcass of a dead whale out of the 
water. It was the staple diet at that 
time of the year for the natives and 
their dogs. The stench from the 
“‘blubber house,” where they stored 
the meat, was far from enticing—the 
sudden change from Arctic cold to 
noonday warmth had brought the oil 
out of the blubber, and out of the 
native hunters as weil. This change 
in temperature, caused by the shifting 
of the ice-pack had also driven us to 
lay off our furs which we had worn for 
the last few days. 

“Look at Jim!”’ sang out one of the 
crew, with a suddenness that brought 
us to his side. We followed the direc- 
tion of his finger pointing across the 
little cove to where one of the boys 
had gone to look for firewood. There 
he was on the mud flats struggling 
with some dark object. The latter 
was frantically endeavoring to reach 
the water and both it and the sailor 
floundered about in the soft mud 
which coated them alike with its 
blueness. 

“It’s a seal, lads,—a square flip- 
per!’ cried the mate. ‘“Let’s give 
he a hand. Come on!” 

With a rush we shoved the dory 


1. HOISTING THE OLD BEAR ABOARD WITH THE BOOM 
2. THE CUB 
3. JIM AND HIS SEAL 


clear and scrambled aboard. But 
Jim needed no assistance. We saw 


his axe flash twice above his head and 
the combat was over. By the time 
we reached the other shore Jim and 
his prize were posing for the camera. 

With our fresh water store re- 
plenished, the seal and bear on board, 

both unexpected visitors—we 
steamed out of the bay and to the 
east'ard. The next day we were in the 
ice-pack and for hours the steamer 
threaded its way among the un- 
yielding floes. Once, away off to star- 
board, we sighted, with the aid of the 
glasses, two polars on a large pan of 


ice, making a meal off a seal. Several 
long range shots failed to drive the 
beasts into the water and the skipper 
deemed it unwise to attempt to leave 
his course. 

But the next morning we were 
more fortunate. Shortly after break- 
fast the lookout in the foremast 
‘“‘barrel”’ located three of our Arctic 
friends not more than a mile away. 
Dead ahead of the steamer’s bow they 
were, on a large pan of ice. Two of 
them were huge brutes, the third a 
cub. This our glasses told us. One of 
them, which later turned out to be the 
old she bear, lay asleep on the ice 
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while the cub gambolled about her. 
The third was standing on all fours 
by the water’s edge and intently peer- 
ing into the depths. ‘‘He’s fishing,” 
the second mate informed us, in a low 
whisper. He seemed to fear that his 
voice would frighten the animals, 
never for a moment thinking that 
such minute sounds were lost in the 
roar of the vessel ploughing through 
the smaller ice cakes,—the “grow- 
lers.”’ 

Open leads favored us and we 
steamed on to within a quarter of a 
mile of the bears. Only when the 
steamer stopped did they appear to 
notice us. There were several tower- 
ing bergs in the vicinity and the ani- 
mals may have been misled into put- 
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1, HOISTING THE MATE’S BEAR ABOARD 
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ting the vessel down as an odd, mis- 
hapen companion to the others. 

“Lower the starboard boat!” sang 
out the skipper. ‘‘You can go after 
those fellows,’’ he said to the mate. 
“Tm going to have a crack at them 
from here.” 

The old man went into his cabin 
and returned with a Mannlicher, a 
present from an admiring sportsman 
the season before. “A little light for 
these fellows,’”? he remarked, “‘But 
here goes for a try.” 


*“Bang!”’ the echoes were awakened 
by the shot, and forward by the an- 
chor winch the boatswain flung him- 
self face downwards on the deck, as 
the first lead flew over his head. 


2. THE WAKE LEFT BY THE BIG WHALE JUST AS HE DOVE UNDER THE STEAMER’S BOW 
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“T hit him!” shouted the captain 
all excited. 

‘““Who? Ericson?” I asked as I 
raced back from the landing ladder to 
the bridge. 

‘“*No, you fool—the bear! Got him 
in the stern somewhere.” 

True enough! One of the beasts was 
rolling and scrambling about on the 
ice cake, snapping at his hindquarters 
where the skipper’s lucky shot had 
stung him. He looked for all the 
world like a playful dog chasing his 
own tail. The sleeping one had 
awakened and come forward to view 
the intruders and close behind her the 
frightened cub took refuge. 
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bear. The attack was so sudden that 
we scarce had time to turn on our 
thwarts to see the polar fall. Behind 
his left foreleg a reddish patch showed. 

‘Good shot, that!’ exclaimed 
Graham, who was one of the boat 
crew. ‘‘Clear for the heart, I guess. 
But where’s the other two?”’ 

At the moment the mate fired the 
mother and her cub had plunged into 
the water and disappeared. Anxious- 
ly we watched for their reappearance. 
Half a minute passed and then a 
shaggy white head rose close to the 
pan from which the animals had made 
their hasty exit. Johnson raised his 
gun. 


BIG GAME HUNTER IN HUDSON BAY 


“Bang! bang!” from the bridge, 
and ithe slugs flew over our heads as 
the boat, propelled by twelve eager 
arms, burled around the intervening 
floes and bore on towards the quarry. 

“We'll try to catch the cub, lads,” 
said Johnson, the mate, as we neared 
the trio. “Don’t beat him up with 
your oars.”’ 

Within three hundred yards of the 
floe on which the bears awaited us, the 
steersman suddenly called out 
“Avast oars! Check her hard!’ 

Six blades backed water as the mate 
snatched up his Savage from the stern 
sheets of the boat. ‘“‘Bang! bang!” 
Three shots in quick succession he 
pumped into the nearest, the wounded 
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““He’s the cub, sir!’’ exclaimed one 
of the crew, and the rifle remained 
unfired. 

‘““Ay, let him go,’ said the mate. 
‘*“Watch for the old ’un.”’ 

The younger swam back to the pan 
on which lay the dead bear, and 
laboriously climbed onto the ice. We 
were all watching its actions when the 
water suddenly broke right alongside 
our port beam. 

‘““Look out! Here she is!’’ There 
was a howl and a scramble as the crew 
all swung to the opposite side. The 
mate, who had been standing erect, 
in the stern sheets, lost his balance 
and tottered over the gunwale. With 
a frantic contortion he saved himself 
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from an icy ducking but in the effort 
lost hold of his gun. Into the blue 
depths it fell and was gone. My cam- 
era was struck from my hand into the 
bilge where a large sea boot with a 
hundred and eighty odd pounds of 
humanity behind it put an end to its 
usefulness. The starboard gunwale 
was awash and we were in imminent 
danger of a capsize before the crew 
recovered from their fright suffi- 
‘ciently to steady the boat. 

With a gurgling roar the old she 
bear sprang for us and buried her 
teeth in the gunwale. Several oars 
belabored the brute’s head till she let 
go her hold. But only to make a 
fresh attack. 

““Give her the boat hook, lad!” 
shouted Johnson to the bowman who 
stood up with the iron shod pole. 

‘Ay, sir, let me at he,”’ answered 
Gosse. As the brute hurled herself 
at us again we met her half way. 
But her onslaught was so fierce that 
she was halfway into the boat ere we 
could stop her. Both paws rested 
well over the gunwale and that ter- 
rible mouth, with its dripping jaws 
and flashing teeth, roared in our very 
faces. Then the deadly boat hook, 
grasped in Gosse’s two horny hands, 
was driven deep into her neck. 
blow from an axe severed her right 
forepaw, while an oar-loom_ was 
thrust square into the gaping throat 
of the enraged animal. All but the 
mate contrived to land a blow on the 
head of the huge beast and in a few 
minutes the life had been beaten out 
of her. A bight of the boat’s painter 
was slipped about her neck and we 
towed her to the ice-floe. 

Close beside the bear which the 
mate had shot crouched the little cub, 
shivering with fear. He waited till 
almost surrounded, then, with a rush, 
was off the cake and into the water. 
Back to the boat we went, and it was 
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only after a half hour’s chase that we 
finally caught the little fellow. 

In the meantime the ship had 
steamed close up to us and at the risk 
of swamping the boat we brought all 
three of our prizes in one load. 

The weight of the first bear so 
tested the boat tackle with which we 
hoisted it aboard that Captain Tom 
ordered the after boom swung out for 
its mate which was a much heavier 
animal. The cub came aboard truss- 
ed up in a coal bucket and com- 
menced his long voyage south to a 
national zoo. 


That same day, while steaming 
along through a good open lead, a 
most unusual thing occurred. A 
medium-sized sperm whale rose and 
blew close aboard of our port quarter, 
raced abreast of us for a moment, and 
then, just as a camera was poised on 
the rail, plunged under our bow. 
The photograph showed nothing but 
the creature’s wake. 


“In twenty  years,’’ admitted 
Captain Tom, “‘I never till now saw a 
whale,—that is, a right whale— 
among the ice.” 


Except for a passing visit from a 
shoal of white whales and a flying 
visit from a large flock of ptarmigan— 
the “‘ white partridge”’ of the North— 
we saw no more game. The birds 
were driven across our course in a 
snow squall, and two of them which 
struck against the side of the upper 
house found their way into our mess. 
Some of the boys attempted a polar 
bear steak but pronounced it ‘‘tough, 
fishy, and altogether unfit for a 
human.” 

Two days later we drove through 
the tide rips of Gray Strait, with the 
Button Islands on our port hand, took 
our departure off Cape Childley, and 
bore away to the homeland in the 
south. 


In the March :ssue Mr. Fraser writing under the 
title ‘“‘Injun Bones and Huskies”’ tells of the serious 
adventure of a couple of explorers who were at- 
tacked by a ferocious band of huskies 
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HE she wolf came over the hill, 
dh stopped, sniffed the wind two 

or three times, and then con- 
tinued her journey. She was carrying 
a rabbit in her jaws, and was taking it 
home to her young. Her den was very 
close now, and she had to take pre- 
cautions; though so far this season 
she had not seen any signs of man 
anywhere near her hidden offspring. 
She stopped again, again sniffed the 
wind, and then, apparently satisfied, 
went straight to the den. 

She gave a little cry as she ap- 
proached, and at the sound the five 
shaggy pups came tumbling out to 
meet her. They seized the rabbit, 
tore it this way and that, growling at 
one another, tumbling over each 
other, snarling, tugging, pulling, until 
each had secured a portion. With this 
they retired a little distance away, 
each watching the others; each doing 
his best to gobble up his share of the 
meat before he was robbed of it. 

The old she wolf lay watching 
them. When nothing of the rabbit 
was left but a few scattered bunches of 
fur, the pups started playing among 
themselves. In a few minutes the old 
wolf joined them, and the mother and 
her brood enjoyed a rough and tumble 
gambol in the young grass. What 
little growlings there were, starting 
deep in the throat, and ending in little 
excited yap-yap-yaps. What a flat- 


tening of ears, and a rolling of eyes! 

Even the old wolf seemed to catch 
the infectious spirit in the air. For it 
was spring, and all the world was mad 
and glad with the joy of it. The long 
winter was over. The twin spectres of 
Hunger and Want were banished for 
many moons. The fat months were 
coming, the months when young rab- 
bits, little birds, and many mice were 
to be had for the picking up. 

The she wolf’s heart was glad. Life 
was pleasantly relaxed now; but for 
all that, she kept one eye open for 
danger while she _ played with her 
pups. But she did not see or smell 
Pete Lapointe, as he lay on his stom- 
ach behind a willow bush, three 
quarters of a mile away, glasses to his 
eyes. 

To the den Pete came the next 
morning, a rifle slung across his 
shoulders, a mattock and a shovel in 
the sack upon his back. What fol- 
lowed does not make pretty reading; 
but I am telling you this just as 
Baptiste told it to me. 

After several hours’ hard work, 
Pete went away again. This time the 
five pups, bedraggled, bloodstained, 
had the place of honor inside the sack. 
Such things are inevitable when 
there is bounty money on young 
wolves. “4 

Pete had gone perhaps a mile on his 
six mile journey back to his cabin, 
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when he sat down to rest. The day, 
now near noon, was quite warm, and 
he had worked hard in digging out the 
den. Moreover, the pups and tools 
together made up a heavy load for a 
man that did not like work. 

So Pete sat down, rolled himself a 
cigarette, and thought about what he 
would do with the five dollars he had 
just earned. He happened to glance 
along his own back trail, and then 
with an exclamation of surprise he 
jumped to his feet, unslinging his rifle 
as he did so. 

The she wolf halted a hundred 
yards away. As Pete raised his rifle 
she broke into a trot, which in turn 
became great bouncing jumps as the 
wicked little 30.30 bullets came sing- 
ing round her. Pete’s marksmanship 
had never been conspicuous for its 
brilliancy. That morning he was ex- 
cited, and out of breath. So, of the 
eight shells that he fired at the she- 
wolf, only one touched her. That one, 
aimed a little too high, just grazed the 
top of her head, removing every trace 
of her right ear. Dazed, bewildered, 
she managed to climb a slight hill, 
and disappeared in safety behind it. 

As for Pete, an empty gun in his 
hands, and no more shells, he sur- 
passed himself. He said everything 
that he had ever heard, and invented 
much more to go with it. He swore 
fluently -in two languages—starting 
in a whisper, then yelling at the top of 
his voice. The air was lurid with his 
lamentations. So near, had he come 
to earning another fifteen dollars. 

The she wolf went back to the de- 
spoiled den. She put her nose into 
Pete’s tracks, and with long 
“snoofs’*» committed that man’s 
smell to her memory. Time, and the 
elements might remove all scent of 
Pete from around the once happy 
home, but on the she wolf’s senses 
that smell was indelibly engraved. 
The incident, ticketed and labelled, 
was relegated to a pigeon hole in her 
mind. The name of that pigeon hole 
was Experience; but of course the she 
wolf could not be expecied to know 
that. 

Pete lived about six miles from 
where he had dug oui the wolf den. 
His cabin was beside the river. Pete 
was a shifiless lazy character, earning 
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a precarious living trapping mink and 
muskrat along the river in the winter, 
fishing in the spring and summer, and 
hunting meat for market in the fall. 
He did not like animals, and had no 
dog, or any live stock round his 
cabin. Animals to him only meant 
money, never a possible friend; and 
money meant whisky. Baptiste was 
just his opposite in every way. 
Sober, industrious, hardworking, he 
lived perhaps three miles further 
down the river. He had a horse, a- 
few cattle, a little cultivated land. 
Between him and Pete there was no 
great love; but Pete was his nearest 
neighbor. Company, and an oc- 
casional game of cards means a great 
deal to those who spend much of their 
lives in solitude. One evening in the 
late summer when Baptiste dropped 
in on Pete, he said to his host. 

i “Say Pete, I never knew you had a 
og.” 
“Dog? I ain’t got no dog” was the 
answer. 

““Well’? went on the visitor “‘there 
was something mighty like a big one- 
eared husky hanging round the cabin 
when I came in just now.” 

‘““Sacre!’’ Pete was on his feet in 
an instant. Both he and Baptiste 
were in time to see a big grey, one- 
eared beast lope away into the dusk. 
This was the first time Pete had seen 
the she wolf since shooting at her: but 
the she wolf had seen Pete more times 
than the latter would have guessed. 

There was three inches of snow on 
the ground the day before Christmas. 
Pete, with two bottles of whisky in his 
pockets, set out for Baptiste’s cabin. 
Baptiste kept a few fowls; there was 
to be one roasted for Christmas din- 
ner. Another settler from further 
down the river was coming up as well. 
He also would bring whisky. Both 
he and Pete looked forward to a good 
time. Pete always had a good time if 
there was any whisky about. 

These pleasant thoughts were rude- 
ly interrupted when he discovered 
what the wolves had done. The 
trampled snow told the tale quite 
plainly. He saw how they had circled 
round and round until they had made 
up their minds thai the trap contain- 
ing the mink was quite harmless to 
them. They had eaten the mink, 
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scattered filth on the trap, and gone 
on their way rejoicing. Pete’s-wrath 
was terrible. The mink’s foot in the 
trap was a mute witness to his loss. 
He counted the wolf tracks. One, 
two, three, four wolves. Four wolves, 
a fifteen dollar bounty on each, and 
the value of the skins as well. Seventy- 
five dollars! Nom dun pipe what a 
jamboree he could have with seventy- 
five dollars. If only he could get 
within gun shot of that bunch! He 
fingered the revolver at his hip, the 
knife in his belt. (Pete liked to be 
considered a ‘“‘bad man,” and was 
always armed). He went on his way 
to Baptiste’s, dreaming dreams in 
which whisky, and dollar bills, and 
more whisky played a conspicuous 
part. 

It started to snow again on Christ- 
mas Eve. It snowed all Christmas 
day, and the day after there was 
fourteen inches of new snow on the 
ground. Pete was in a vile temper, 
and beastly drunk. The whisky was 
all finished. The other visitor had 
returned to his home, and Pete set out 
to walk the three miles to his shack 
late in the afternoon. 

“Say” said Baptiste, just as Pete 
set out “‘you’d better take the cart- 
ridges out of that gun of your’n. 
You're a crazy cuss when you're 
drunk, and maybe you'll get shooiing 
yourself.” 

Pete took an empty bottle out of 
his pocket. ‘‘Have a drink”’ he said 
pleasantly. 

Baptiste shrugged his shoulders, 
and emptied Pete’s gun, putting shells 
and pistol back into their owner’s 
pocket. He meant well, did Bap- 
tiste. 

Before he had got half way home 
Pete sat down in the snow. His thirst 
just then would have been worth a 
fortune to a saloon keeper. He tilted 
an empty boiile up, and iried to gei a 
drink out of it. His failure io do so 
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amused him at first. He accused the 
bottle of stinginess in withholding its 
contents. Then he got cross, then 
mad. Finally, with his empty pistol, 
he knocked off the neck of the bottle. 
He still failed to get his drink. 


Then suddenly he sat up, sobered. 
He heard a wolf howl behind him. 
By now it was growing dusk, and a 
sense of his position began to pierce 
his befuddled brain. 

He got to his feet again, and again a 
a wolf howled. He started shouting 
for Baptiste, his voice almost a 
scream. He was genuinely frightened 
now. He tried to load his pistol, but © 
his hands shook so, and were so cold. 
He seemed to be holding so many guns 
to have so many hands. Spurred on 
by terror, for the wolves were very 
close, he did at last succeed in loading 
up the pistol. Then he lost his nerve 
entirely, and started shooting wildly, 
emptying his gun without doing any 
damage. And the pack closed in. 

Three wolves rushed him—the 
quick sharp snap of their jaws, and 
they sprang back again. Seated on 
her haunches a large one eared wolf 
looked on. Again the three jumped in, 
again that sharp sieel-trap snap of 
their jaws, and Peie, crippled, was 
on his knees. Then a flying cloud of 
grey, and the she wolf was at his 
throat. Pete went over on his back, 
but the she wolf never let go that 
hold. His voice broke off short, and 
ended in a horrible gurgle. Again 
and again he plunged his knife into 
that relentless grey body lying on top 
of his own. 

And so Baptisie found them, when 
he came running up, shouting and 
waving his lantern. The other wolves 
cleared off at the sighi of him, but the 
she wolf still lay across Pete, her Jaws 
locked vice-like upon his throat. 
Death could not quench the hatred in 
her eyes. 


Mr. Haddon’s story ‘‘That Cub of Patrick’s”’ 
will appear in the March issue of Rod and Gun and 
will be found to be quite as interesting as ‘‘The One 


Eared Wolf.” 
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HOW AN ALBERTA PUPPY WON HIS 
MASTER’S CASE 


JEAN STEVINSON 


66 ALK about a pup! What my 
pup hasn’t done to me I’d like 
someone to tell me. He nearly 

got me into a deuce of ascrape the 

middle of last month, January. I was 
taking a tramp through the bush 
back in the foothills, with Rolo dart- 
ing in and out training for birds, 
when all at once I missed him. I[ 
went on a way, expecting to see him 
pop out of the woods with his nose to 
the ground and his little black hind- 
quarters sticking up in their funny 
way, but he didn’t come. I thought ] 
heard a sharp, muffled yelping back 
about a hundred yards, and retraced 
my Steps, but could see the pup no 
place. I was nearing the frenzied 
yelping, though, and soon became 
convinced that it came from inside a 


crusted mound of snow. I went up 
quickly, and there was that pup, mad 
as a March hare, down a hole in the 
top scratching away trying to get out, 
while he yelped and snorted. The 
snow was flying in all directions, and 
when I had broken a large enough 
hole in the crust to pull the pup out I 
saw there was some furry animal down 
below. I had only a stout stick, and 
suppose I was as crazy as the pup, for 
I began poking in the hole with my 
stick to see what the animal was. 
All at once the whole mound of 
snow rose up bodily lke a great 
mushroom, and I saw that it rested— 
on the back of a huge brown bear. 
The bear must have curled up in a 
bed of leaves for its winter sleep, then 
the snow had come and covered it. 
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The animal’s breath had melted the 
snow, which had frozen over again in a 
crust, and the pup must have fallen 
through on one of his tours of ex- 
ploration. But, Jiminy Christmas, I 
didn’t stop to think of this then, but 
took to my heels if I ever did in my 
life. I whistled for the pup as I ran, 
and saw him dart ahead of me with 
his pretty long ears flopping in the 
wind, but I didn’t look back until I 
was a good mile from the spot, where 
old Bruin had started playing peek-a- 
boo with me. I had gone over hills 
and rocks and ploughed through 
bushes without even seeing them, but 
I don’t believe the bear had followed 
at all, for it was nowhere to be seen.” 

Clarkson took a long breath, as 
though relieved that his trials were 
over, but Rolo had more in store for 
him. 

Birds, of course, were out of season, 
yet the little cocker spaniel must be 
trained for his fall work. Therefore 
Clarkson took him on long tramps 
through the hills, and from force of 
habit one brisk spring morning made 
for a clump of willows along the Old 
Man river. 

““Hunt ’em up, Rolo!” 

Thus he spoke, in a quick, com- 
manding stage whisper, to the little 
black pup, and Rolo plunged into the 
brush. It was out of season for any- 
thing but rabbits, and rabbits were 
few and far between in this part of the 
Alberta foothills. So “‘Hunt ’em up, 
Rolo,’’ Clarkson had said, meaning 
rabbits, of course. 

The next thing he had heard was a 
squawk and a flapping of wings, while 
past him had rushed a frenzied part- 
ridge with the pup hanging onto its 
tail. When Clarkson had reached 
them Rolo had the chicken in his paws 
and it was “‘no more use as achicken’’. 

“Till be horn-swiggled!” Clarkson 
gasped. “Still as it’s done for, I 
might as well have it for the kids.’ 
He stuffed the bird in his game pocket 
and got up just as a shot was fired on 
the other side of the bush. 

“It’s that fool Zenussi,’’ he mutter- 
ed, ““I might have known he’d shoot 
when I wanted to get out of this 
quietly.” 

He went stealthily through the 
brush back to the open, through a 
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coulee and on past a ragged promon- 
tory, but failed to see a pair of watch- 
ful eyes raised above a jagged rock 
ahead. Suddenly he stopped short. 

*““Halt!’’ came in curt tones in front 
of him as he rounded the promontory; 
and Clarkson found himself, as he had 
done once before, looking in to’ the 
muzzle of a six-shooter. The pup was 
gazing with wistful eyes at the bulg- 
ing game pocket, making desperate 
springs and sniffs at it, and giving ex- 
cited little yelps. 

**Turn out your pockets!”’ came the 
command, while Smith of the North- 
west Mounted Police looked unre- 
lentingly at his victim. 

*“T tell you,”’ urged Clarkson, “‘that 
I did not shoot this chicken. My 
little dog caught it by the tail, and 
before I could get to him had done 
for-it.< 

“A likely story,’’ replied Smith 
crisply. “I hear a shot, I see you 
come from the direction of the report 
with a bird dog and shotgun, and find 
on your person a partridge still warm 
—unimpeachable circumstantial 
evidence. The dog is only a pup, and 
could not catch the bird, which would 
fly over the trees at the slightest 
sound.” 

“Still,” said Clarkson, with diffi- 
culty keeping his temper, “‘I repeat, I 
did not shoot the bird. Look through 
my gun and tell me if itis dirty. Itis 
a double barrel, and both shells are 
TH: 

Smith looked through the gun. 

‘““No proof,” he said. “‘You might 
have run the cleaner through and re- 
loaded before you came out of the 
wood.” 

**T have no cleaner on me. 
me and see.” 

““No proof,”’ reiterated Smith, 
‘“‘you might have dropped it. You 
know the regulation fine for shooting 
chickens out of season in Alberta?” 

“Yes,” replied Clarkson scornfully, 
“to a white man, a good Canadian 
citizen, who is convicted of one 
chicken, fifty dollars; to a skulking, 
worthless foreigner, who takes our. 
wages and sends them all out of the 


Search 


country, and has shot twenty-five 
or forty chickens out of season, 
twenty-five dollars. That’s your law 
for you.” 
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“You are quite learned,” returned 
Smith. ‘‘I’ll see you again.” 

So saying, and retaining possession 
of the dead chicken and the shotgun, 
he rode off. 

The next day Clarkson was served 
with a summons to appear at the 
_ police court the following morning. 
The charge was breaking the game 
laws of Alberta. 

“Tf I could get hold of that fool 
Zenussi,’’ he informed himself, “‘and 
make him swear that he fired his own 
shot, I’d have a case. As it is, Ill 
get Doc. Mahon to come. He bor- 
rowed my cleaner two days ago, and 
will remember calling to me as I went 
by and asking me if I wantedit. As I 


said <-No: it, .might -have <some 
weight.” 
The following morning came. 


Clarkson and the doctor were at the 
court-room promptly on time. The 
portly judge arrived ten minutes late, 
and the case began. The gun and the 
chicken lay on the table, but Clarkson 
showed no emotion when he saw them. 
Smith gave his evidence, which 
was decidedly incriminating, inas- 
much as he had a former grudge 
against Clarkson, and wanted to buy 
a pair of beaded moccasins from a 
Cree girl with his share of the fine. 
Clarkson was then sworn in. When 
he was told to kiss the Bible, although 
he entertained grave respect for the 
sacred volume, he cringed at the 
thought of placing his lips where he 
knew hundreds of unwashed foreign- 
ers had placed theirs during the past 
year, and hesitated. Fearing, how- 
ever, that the court would miscon- 
strue his motive, he held the volume so 
that his fingers were placed flat over 
the upper side, and these he kissed. 
The judge noted the manoeuvre and 
smiled slightly. Rolo, who had slunk 
in with his master, was alternately 
chewing the toes of the latter’s hunt- 
ing boots, which had been freshly 
greased, and sniffing up eagerly in the 
direction of the dead chicken, which 
lay out of sight. Once or twice he 
made a move in the direction of the 
bird, which he considered his right- 
ful property, but a quiet “Down, 
Rolo!”’ from Clarkson settled him. 
The judge’s eyes were absent- 
mindedly fastened on Clarkson’s boot; 
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and impressed on his retina, though 
he was unconscious of it at the time, 
was the impression of the upper puppy 
teeth in the leather. Where there 
should have been one canine tooth 
there were two marks, one inside the 
other. This was shown in every case 
where Rolo had got a good hold of the 
boot, each fresh cast being shown up 
plainly by the wet little tongue. 

Clarkson told his story simply, and 
the cross-examining began. 

““You say you were hunting in the 
brush Tuesday morning?” crisply 
one the lawyer for the crown. 

ce es be) 


“And you fired one shot?” 
‘NIO 39 


““Oh, but you heard one shot 
fired?”’ 

oN aGe oe 

““And you saw nobody but your- 
self?” 

““Nobody but myself.” 

“No living creature but yourself?” 

‘*'Two, the dog and the chicken.”’ 

‘““Oh, two persons then?”’ 

“Two creatures. ”’ 

“Then there were only two crea- 
tures in the wood?” 

‘Five, as far as I can judge.” 

““Oh, so you saw five creatures. 
You said two before. Was it five or 
two?” 

““T said—’”’ 

‘““Was it five or two?”’ loudly. 

**T said—”’ 

“Five or two? Answer me ”’ 


~ “T said—” 


““Answer in me one word—one 
word, I say.” 

‘““Damn!”’ exploded Clarkson. 

‘IT fine you for contempt of court!” 
roared the lawyer angrily, amid the 
laughter of the listeners. 

“Steady, steady!” said the judge 
aside. ‘“‘You can’t do that, Fisher, 
since you deliberately antagonized 
your witness.” 

The lawyer sat back in his chair, 
exercising a little more control over 
himself. 

‘““‘How many were there in the 
wood?’’ he repeated more quietly. 

“T said,’’ reiterated Clarkson de- 
liberately, ‘‘that I saw two creatures 
besides myself,—the dog and the 
chicken. I judged there must be two 
others, a person and a creature, since 
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I heard a shot, which would have 
been fired by a person at a creature of 
the woods. Two persons plus three 
creatures equals five—five creatures.” 

“So!” roared the lawyer again, 
springing forward in his chair, “‘you 
would dictate to me, would you?” 
i‘ Bah!” was the retort, ““so you put 
yourself on a level with your dog, do 
you?”’ 

“In dictating to you?” 


“What! You dare to question 
me?”’ 

aoure. 

“Order, order!’’ cautioned the 
judge. 


““How far were you from the dog 
soe you saw him put the chicken 
u 9) 

“When I saw him hanging onto its 
tail, you mean?” 

“How far were you?” 

““T don’t know.” 

“Three feet?” 

““T don’t know.” 

‘Fifteen feet?” 

““T don’t know.” 

““Come, come! Ten feet? Makea 
guess. 

**T don’t know.” 

“Come! Why don’t you make a 
guess? Twenty feet?” 

“‘T don’t know.” 

““Why don’t you make a guess?” 
angrily. 

*“Because I refuse to put my foot 
into a bear trap?” 

“Oh!”’ triumphantly, “‘so you’re 
afraid, are you?” 

““No, but I’ve sworn to tell the 
truth, haven’t I? I didn’t have a 
yard-stick along.” 

The judge repressed a smile, and 
the lawyer got hold of himself with 
difficulty. 

“You say there were trees all 
around you?” 


“Were there any between you and 
the dog when you saw him put the 
chicken up?” 

““When I saw him hanging onto the 
chicken’s tail,—yes.”’ 

“Then,” again triumphantly, 
“you must have been watching along 
the ground for something you ex- 
pected.” 

“No, I wasn’t standing on my 
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head.” 

Again there was a repressed smile 
around the court-room, and Fisher, 
realizing he was making nothing out 
ef this level-headed hunter, who 
evidently was entirely without re- 
spect for persons of station, said, 
“That will do.” 

The doctor was then called in, and 
sworn. He testified that he had bor- 
rowed Clarkson’s cleaner, and had not 
returned it. He had asked Clarkson 
Tuesday morning, when he was pass- 
ing with his gun, if he wanted it, and 
Clarkson had answered No, he would 
not bother. 

‘““Not conclusive” answered the 
lawyer, ‘“‘he might have had another, 
and dropped it in the wood. Did you 
search him?”’ 


SSaINKO ie 

© That willido:. 7 

‘‘A moment,’ interrupted the 
judge. “I must detain you, doctor, 
for expert advice. Examine this 
chicken. Here are marks_ which 


Smith holds are made by No. 5 shot. 
What is your opinion?” 

The doctor took the chicken and 
examined closely below the feathers, 
back, sides and breast. 

“They are marks of teeth,” he 
said. ‘See for yourself, your honor. 
Here are two marks where there 
should be only one, the inside imprint 
deeper. That would indicate that 
they are made by a puppy some six 
months old, I should judge. One of 
the first puppy teeth has not yet 
fallen out when the new ones have 
grown in. All you need is to examine 
the little dog’s mouth. Yet even that 
may not be proof for the tooth may 
have fallen out since the bird was 
caught. These marks are all on the 
back, and if the bird had been shot 
there would have been larger wounds 
in the breast where the shot came out.”’ 

The judge’s eyes danced. 

‘Tt is; suiicient, 7 she ‘Said... 4Alb 
you need to do, gentlemen, is to look 
at the defendant’s shoe, where the 
pup has convicted himself. I am an 
eye-witness to that. Unless we decide 
to fine the dog, the case is dismissed. 
Court is adjourned.” 

The doors were opened, and Rolo, 
as though to prove his master doubly 
innocent, gave one lightning spring 
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and was out of the door and up the 
road with the chicken in his mouth 
before anyone knew what was hap- 
pening—proving in a flash that Smith, 
of the Northwest Mounted Police, 
was wrong in deducing that a little 
thoroughbred cocker spaniel, at any 
rate, was not quicker than a common 
variety of partridge. But in case any 
foolish-headed person should deny 
his right to the chicken, on the floor 
below the table he had dropped his 
sole remaining little puppy tooth. 

This the judge picked up with a 
smile. 

‘“‘He has paid his fine like a man,” 
he said. ‘‘I claim this as a souvenir of 
my first case with a dog as defendant 
—Rolo, the pup, versus the province 
of Alberta.” 

Clarkson looked at him with re- 
spect, but “‘Your lawyer’s a fool,” 
was all he said, good nature shining in 
his level eyes. 

‘I agree with you,’’ laughed the 
judge. “I expect he had boiled coffee 
for breakfast. At any rate, when he is 
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as old as I am he will find that other 
things count besides convicting aman 
of something he didn’t do. Keep out 
of the law’s clutches, is my advice to 
everyone. ‘If you pass a room and 
see a man murdered, go right on and 
let the next one find him’ is the ad- 
vice of one of our most learned judges. 
It’s the only way to save your skin.” 

The two men shook hands, under- 
standing each other, and Clarkson 
started home. 


Several hours later, as he was pass- 
ing Shacktown, he heard a familiar 
voice. 


‘*Hi, Clarkson,” 
**come in.”’ 


Clarkson went in, and Zenussi 
lifted the lid of a stewpan, emitting 
delicious odors. 


*T’ree!’? Zenussi exulted, holding 
up three fingers to signify the number 
of chickens in the pot. “I getta dem 
in de brush by datta ol’ coulee on 
Tuesaday morn, but hida dem quick. 
You lika da wing, da breas’, da leg?” 


called Zenussi, 


ANIMALS IN ALGONQUIN PARK 


people of the Province of Ontario, and 
lies in the heart of the province between 
the rich farm land of the southern border 
along Lake Ontario and the great clay belt, 
now being opened to settlement on the slope 
into James Bay. The south-western corner of 
the park is about 150 miles north of the City 
of Toronto. It contains 1,750,000 acres, and 
is roughly a square of a little over fifty miles a 
side. A number of cutting licenses existed in 
the park when it was set aside as a provincial 
park and game refuge eighteen years ago. 
Some of the licenses have been bought out 
and some remain. The shooting and trapping 
of game has been prohibited, with the result 
that the numbers of game animals have very 
greatly increased. 
The park, occupying a watershed, contains 
within it the source of a number of important 
rivers and streams, which fertilize the sur- 
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rounding lands. In the same way this game 
refuge has become a reservoir of game from 
which the deer and other animals spread out 
into the surrounding part of the highlands of 
Ontario, greatly improving the sport in those 
pats of the province where hunting is al- 
owed. Mi 

The game refuge side of the work has been 
so successful that the park is in some respects 
overstocked with game animals, and these can 
now be taken in considerable numbers from 


year to year, without endangering the park 
as a source of supply and without diminishing 


the number below a safe point. It was first 
suggested that the Ontario Government 
would conduct a great fur farm and trap about 
1,000 beavers per year, selling the skins. This 
is done to a considerable extent. But the 
growth of fur farming and the demand from 
zoological gardens for live animals has made 
it more profitable to catch the animals alive. 
Various expedients were devised for this, 
and the most successful is a cage trap invented 
by Mr. James Bartlett, son of Mr. G. W. Bart- 
lett, who has been Superintendent of the Park 
for the past seventeen years. This trap is like 
an old-fashioned valise or carpet bag, with 
sides made of chains. The animal steps on the 
baited spring and the trap closes around it, 
without hurting it, and at the same time hold- 
ing it securely. In the case of beaver, and 
other aquatic animals, the trap is set under 
water, but in such shallow water that when 
sprung the top of the chain bag will be above 
water, so that the animal can get his nose out 
to breathe. It is interesting to know that 
since this trap has been used very few animals 
have been caught only part way in it and 
killed, while, on the other hand, two animals 
have been caught alive at one time. The 
beaver and other animals, after being caught, 
are fed in a place properly protected until 
ready for shipping, when they are shipped in 
boxes covered with wire netting. If you thinkof 
starting a fur farm, or keeping some pet fur- 
bearing animals, you can be supplied by the 
Ontario Government from Algonquin Park. 


The National Transcontinental Railway, 450 miles west of Quebec City 


THE NATIONAL TRANSCONTINENTAL 
GAMELAND OF NORTHWESTERN 
QUEBEC 


Being a preliminary report of game and fish conditions found in the 
new country during October last. 


S. E. SANGSTER (CANUCK) 


OQ many interested sportsmen 
have been inquiring of the 
writer as to “where to go and 
how” in the new Height of Land 
Country of Northwestern Quebec, 
contiguous to the steel of the National 
Transcontinental Railway, that I 
decided late in August to endeavor to 
get into it in person and gather from 
an exploratory cruise the actual 
“been there” facts. October was 
selected as being most likely to give 
accurate “‘dope”’ as to game condi- 
tions, being the actual hunting season. 
While I entered from the eastern 
end, via Hervey Junction and La- 
Tuque, travelling westward by con- 
struction train, or rather a series of 
construction trains, some 300 miles, 
the most rapid and easiest point of 
entry to the District later described 
will be Cochrane, from which it is 
only some 174 miles east, being ap- 
proximately 100 miles inside the 


eastern border of Quebec. 

Owing to the uncertain transport 
facilities existing, the line still being 
in the contractors’ hands, consider- 
able figuring was necessary in order to 
make connections that would prevent 
any loss of time or delay enroute. 
Finally, however, matters were ad- 
justed and on October 5th I left via 
Montreal, to Hervey Junction and 
thence over the National Transcon- 
tinental steel to the Bell and Notta- 
way waters, leaving the grade at what 
is Officially called Nottaway River 
Station, but known along the line as 
Bell River. I took my own guide and 
complete outfit, tent, seventeen foot 
Old Town canoe et al. in with me. 

The following description is in the 
nature of a general preliminary re- 
port as to game and fish conditions 
found, with some reference to the 
canoe cruises here available. 

In general I might remark that the 
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National Transcontinental is, without 
exception, the best new roadbed it has 
ever been my pleasure to go over. 
From LaTuque westward the whole 
line for 300 miles was traversed in 
daylight and consequently I had a 
splendid opportunity to see conditions 
as they were. 

At Nottaway Station, where as 
already indicated, we left steel, the 
Bell river crosses the grade and flows 
almost due north into Shabogama 
lake (this being wood Cree for “‘ Duck 
lake’’) whence it continues into Mat- 
tagami lake and the Nottaway river 
forms a continuation that spills these 
waters into James Bay. Thirty miles 
south of the station the height of 
land passes at the head of Grand Lake 
Victoria. 

Quebec Province, for non-resident 
sportsmen, especially from the United 
States, holds out particularly strong 
inducements, once the game territory 
is located accessible for them. Its low 
non-resident license fee of $25.00, 
with its long open season in this dis- 
trict from September 1st to December 
31st (to January 31st for caribou), 
and liberal allowance of game, i. e. 
two deer, two caribou and one moose, 
are exceptionally favorable factors. 
The question of game being plentiful 
and that also of comfortable accom- 
modation is dealt with further on. 


Dealing under special headings, 
which will probably enable my read- 
ers to gain a better idea of conditions 
than a more general outline, I would 
say: 


TYPOGRAPHY and TIMBER 
From Cochrane eastward is found 


a level territory, whereas further west — 


it is typical Laurentian mountain in- 
terspersed with muskeg. In the 
vicinity of the Bell or Nottaway 
Station it is all burned over, this bur- 
ned area running a considerable dis- 
tance south. Northward from steel 
the burnt section runs some ten miles, 
when we got into a splendid rolling 
country well wooded with good size 
poplar, white birch and spruce. 


CANOE CRUISES 


The route through to James Bay 
by way of the Bell, Shabogama and 
Nottaway, while the least known of 
the through routes, is undoubtedly 
the best. While it is perhaps twenty 
to thirty-five miles longer than the 
Abitibi or Missinaibie trips, it can be 
done in as short a period, owing to 
less carrying. For instance, from 
steel one has a direct run of some 
sixty miles north before a portage is 
required. Cross routes permit one to 
vary the trip in and out; the Indians, 
of which a scattered band makes use 


In Camp on Shabogoma Lake 
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of this section for trapping, generally 
cross from the northeast arm of 
Shabogama to the Wedding river, 
thence into the Waswanipi and back 
into the Nottaway river well to the 
north. The waters, while showing the 
usual brownish tinge characteristic of 
the Height of Land, are much clearer 
than those of the Abitibi and are 
better drinking. 


FISHING 


All the waters northward including 
the Bell river, Shabogama lake and 
the Nottaway contain immense 
Northern pike, (running up to thirty 
pounds), pickerel, whitefish and stur- 
geon. I caught some nice specimens 
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necessary and at that only a limited 
territory explored, not further than 
thirty-five miles north of the grade, 
I feel fully warranted in saying this is 
one of the best MOOSE and BEAR 
districts on the Continent. It has 
never been hunted save by a few of 
these trapping Indians and they have 
limited this to the regular route to 
James Bay. In the brief time at my 
disposal I located more fresh sign of 
moose and bear than ever before seen 
by me in treble the area; farther north 
the Indians say it is much better, but 
I doubt this being possible. Getting 
into the little interior lakes and along 
the small streams leading thereto, in- 
variably we saw all kinds of sign. 


A Pioneer’s Hut on the Bell River 


and saw many others netted by the 
Indians. In these cold waters they 
are excellent fighters and splendid 
table fish. The small streams empty- 
ing into the Megiskan, Coffee and 
other rivers, are full of speckled trout, 
which will afford fly fishing all sum- 
mer. 


BIG GAME 


Owing to my visit being in the hunt- 
ing season, and as I was probably 
most interested in ascertaining dope 
on its conditions, more attention was 
given this question than to the other 
two. In the short period at my dis- 
posal, with almost constant cruising 


Undoubtedly, too, there must be 
some old monsters of bulls here, judg- 
ing from the size of a number of the 
tracks crossed. In lakes I discovered 
off the big waters, lakes not on any 
map as yet published, within three to 
four hours paddle from the Station, I 
can safely gamble on getting a pick of 
a big head at any time from Septem- 
ber Ist up to the 20th October water 
hunting, calling after the 20th Sept- 
ember and after the 20th to 25th of 
October still hunting on the snow. 
All transportation and the easiest 
hunting on the best areas will have 
to be by canoe. 

I found and christened two charm- 
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ing lakes lying just west of Shabo- 
gama’s big waters and some twenty 
miles in from the grade, one lakelet 
about three-quarters of a mile long 
and the other a larger sheet, about 
three miles in length—both have flat 
clay and sand shores literally tramp- 
led like a large barnyard by big and 
smaller moose, bulls, cows and calves. 
For forty minutes one evening (Oct- 
ober 13th) I had an immense cow and 
twin calves playing in front of my 
stand, as close at times as forty 
yards. I may add that I killed a nice 
bull myself, while my companion 
badly wounded an old ‘sockdolager’ 
which, owing to darkness, sot away 
and despite a long trail of blood was 
not located next morning. 

Bear were everywhere and their 
fresh sign I noted almost every morn- 
ing on the frosty ground. The In- 


dians take an immense number of 


bear out of this whole district, so the 
H. B. Co. Factor at Nottaway (Bell) 
River Station stated. It is also a 
splendid fox and other fur country. 
Caribou are seen occasionally, but 
not to be counted on; deer are as yet 
very few. 


When the National Transcontinen- — 


tal line has a regular train service 
operating, which will probably be 
early next summer, one can leave 
Toronto on the night express, G. T. 
R.,. and without loss of time reach 
Cochrane and arun of some four hours 
(174 miles) east will land him right 
on the Bell, within from two to three 


hours’ paddle of one of the best un- — 


spoiled moose and bear areas left in 
America. For sportsmen from Ohio, 
Indiana and Illinois it will be a shorter 
and quicker trip than to Maine; to 


outers from New York, Massachusetts © 


and Pennsylvania it will be also easily 
‘“‘setatable’’, either via Toronto and 
north or via Montreal, LaTuque and 
westward. 


ACCOMMODATION and GUIDES 


As yet no accommodation exists. 
With such a game country as has been 
found to exist, however, the writer 
intends seeing that the right kind of 
Hunting and Fishing Camps are built 
so soon as the line is opened up. It is 
probable that some of these will be 
ready for parties for next autumn, 
with selected, competent guides for 


Such Moose as this and many of them 
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visiting sportsmen. In any case a 
series of two week hunting trips are 
being arranged starting September 
Ist, September 15th, etc., each party 
limited to four sportsmen and which 
will be personally conducted. In a 
few weeks’ time full details of this and 
regarding the question of Permanent 
Camps being available will be ob- 
tainable. 


SUMMARY 


This is still a ¢ferra incognita, not as 
yet mapped or explored. It is the 
real and last unspoiled Height of 
Land fur country, which, with the 
opening up of the new steel, will pass 
ere many years into civilization. 

The James Bay route is unsurpas- 
sed for canoeists desiring a three or 
four week hike right through. Its 
shorter cruising waters are also good 
going. Its fishing is excellent on the 
through routes for pike, pickerel, 
whitefish and sturgeon, while trout 
will provide all kinds of sport in the 
subsidary streams for the fly fisher- 
man all summer. 
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Its big game, especially moose and 
bear, home here in any number and, 
once the district has such Camps as 
will be built, with competent guides 
employed, the proposition-will be one 
unsurpassed, if equalled, anywhere on 
the Continent that is at all accessible. 
The canoe has always been the vehicle 
of transport in this fur country and it 
must remain so for years to come, but 
its use contributes to the hunting and 
sport offered only an added glam- 
our. This Height of Land, Indian and 
Hudson’s Bay country, to-day found 
in as unspoiled a state as it has been 
for many years, is the very heart of 
the Quebec moose territory. 

A number of other canoe cruises 
for periods of from a week to a month 
include the Coffee river, the Megiskan 
and a route southward from Bell 
Crossing through to Lake Timiskam- 
ing. All these are good trips and, un- 
doubtedly, there are a number of 
others equally good that I have no 
knowledge of. Praciically no white 
man, remember, has been any dis- 
tance north from the grade. 
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S. L. DoouirrLe 


REAT Scott! What was that? 

I had been out hunting black squirrels 

this fall afternoon and had just wit- 
nessed a peculiar encounter. A monster hen 
hawk was trying to catch a black squirrel as it 
was about to jump from one tree to another. 
It was the sound of the hawk smashing into 
the limbs after the squirrel that drew my at- 
tention to it. The squirrel by a mighty effort 
managed to elude the hawk and as I always 
hunt with a rifle they were both too quick for 
me to get a shot. 

Shortly after witnessing this novel encoun- 
ter I passed quickly through a dense thicket, 
and as I emerged into the open bush caught 
a glimpse of some animal disappearing around 
the base of a very large oak tree. Walking 
quietly up to the tree I went around to the 
other side and looked up and directly above 
me, way up on a small limb, I saw a monster 
swamp ’coon. Training my old trusty muzzle 
loader on him he nearly fell on me as 
down he came. He proved to be the finest 
specimen of raccoon I had ever seen. Did you 
ever shoot straight up at anything? It’s a 
mighty awkward position to be in. 

On another occasion I had another rather 
““cooney” experience. We had corn in the back 
field with bush on two sides of it and father 
reported that the coons were damaging the 
corn. One evening just before sunset my 
brother and I went down to investigate, 


fee our rifles with us. I took my position 
at a far corner of the field, my brother sta- 
tioning himself at another corner. After 
waiting silently for a short time I began to 
hear the coons tearing the ears of corn. The 
sounds came closer and closer. I was soon 
excited and had a mild case of “‘buck fever.” 

Suddenly all was silent. I guess they 
smelled us, and looking down the fence to- 
wards where my brother was watching I saw 
five big coons sneaking back into the woods. 

I yelled and took after them and just inside 
the woods I heard bits of bark falling from a 
big leaning basswood tree. Believing that 
some of them at least were in that tree we 
built a fire under it and sent for a neighbor boy. 
We sat up all night. Shortly after midnight a 
coon came partly down the tree and began 
whining. We could see its eyes but could not 
see the sights sufficiently for accurate aim. 
Nevertheless we sent a bullet in his direction, 
after which all was still. 

In the early morning we began looking in 
the tree top to see if we could spy out Mr. 
Coon, and one of us saw a coon go away out on 
a limb and gather the small limbs about him 
completely, hiding himself but making what 
looked like a thick bunch of leaves. He was 
quickly brought down and two other sus- 
picious looking green bunches each gave up its 
coon. We felt well repaid for our rather long 
night’s vigil. 


THE INDIAN LEGEND OF SPOTTED 
SNAKE AND ’ENERY BROWN 


Founded on some verses written many years ago by George Allen McKenzie, 
M.A.., revised, edited and greatly altered and extended by Reginald Gourlay, M.D. 
A warning to ladies and gentlemen who get themselves adopted into Indian tribes. 


While Autumn winds sad echoes make 
Throughout the forest dark and wild, 

I'll sing the song of “Spotted Snake,” 
That too impulsive Nature’s child. 


The dusky braves of Thunder Bay 
Recall with fond emotion still 

Her sire, the Royal Ojibway, __ 
They called him “dissipated Bill.”’ 


But not of him I tune my lay, 
His daughter’s beauties I would tell, 
But language fails;—Suffice to say, 
She was a “‘raving Indian Belle!” 


She was a child of Nature,—she 
Propelled4with ease her light canoe, 
Besieged the coon upon the tree, 
Or gaily skinned the bear she slew. 
They don’t play ‘‘goff”’ in that retreat, 
And flirting is extremely rare, 
So when she had enough to eat 
That artless maiden knew no care. 


But Fortune when she smiles serene, 
Delights at times to wear a frown. 
There came a viper on the scene 
A viper known as ’Enery Brown. 


The Crown Lands sent him to survey 
A gravel road to Labrador, 

So with the Royal Ojibway 
He rested for a year or more. 


He looked at her. She looked at he. 
( Loud sang the wind o’er lake and tree, ) 
Up spoke the chief—straight strong, and free 
“°Enery must now adopted be!”’ 


The deed was done;—and from that hour 
Love pierced the heart of Spotted Snake, 
She went into her leafy bower, 
And left untouched the musk-ox steak. 


And startled night with shrieks as shrill 
As those of Jungle haunting bruie, 
Or artless child who eats its fill 
Of summer’s green fallacious fruit. 


PART II—THE INTERVIEW 


They met, beside a shimmering lake 
Across which sounds the loon’s wild cry 

Where nought the waters still did break 
Save a lone muskrat passing by. 


“Green is the lake”’ she said, ‘“‘pale chief” — 
. She said, and checked a rising sigh, 
But ’gainst its green stands in relief 
“The greenness of your speaking eye!’’ 


“I’ve seen the clouds with crimson dyed, 
‘“*And scalps when fresh, are rather red, © 
“But deepest red looks dull beside 
“The locks that deck thy noble head!” 


“Those looks! those eyes! by night, by day 
‘For them,—for you,—I sadly pinel 
“In short,—I merely wish to say, 
‘‘Be mine,—romantic youth, be mine.” 


He grinned a meditative grin, 

Did ’Enery,—as he thought upon 
A maiden with a dimpled chin, 

Who dwelt beside the gentle Don. 


And then,—‘“‘O bird of Paradise,— 
He said,—‘“‘O Lady of the Lake! 

“*To be beloved is very nice, 
‘Particularly by a snake!” 


But marry you,—refulgent pearl 
I don’t see how I really can; 
In short, I love another girl, 
Her angel name is Mary-Ann. 


She heaved no sigh,—she shed no tear, 
Her little heart was cold and dead. 
Then with a yell that split his ear, 
She turned six somersaults,—and fled! 


PART III—THE FINALE 


The sun has veiled his flaming crest, 
And in the woods the panthers wail, 

And ’Enery Brown has gone to rest 
But Spotted Snake is on his trail! 


Oh love,—that bitter makes our lifet! 
Oh joy,—that often breeds despair 

See! see! she lifts the fatal knife, 3 
To reap young ’Enery’s auburn hair! 


But some good spirit,—hating strife 
Stood in that hour by ’Enery’s side, 

He woke,—he dodged that glittering knife, 
And thus vociferously he cried. 


“Say! quit yer foolin’, Spotted Snake! 
““When I talked yesterday, I lied! 
“Right here a solemn vow I'll take 
‘““To make thee my own blushing bride.” 


The maiden smiled, the maiden sighed, 
Then fell upon her ’Enery’s neck; 

A moment clung,—then swiftly cried, 
“Oh ’Enery dear, I recollec’ ,— 


“T am but an adopted maid 
“Old Bill but my adoptive ‘Paw’ ,— 
“Let’s pinch his stuff, and skip,”’ she said 
“T long to see my pale-faced maw!” 
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““He’s got a pile of the long green 

“Which looks right gay for me and you; 
“T'll sneak it without being seen, 

“You go and steal a good canoe!”’ 


The river’s laughter filled the air 
As pushing gaily from its brink 
That reckless but romantic pair 
Sped swiftly through the rippling drink. 


Ten minutes had gone swiftly by 
The lovers sighed with fond relief; 

When rose a wild heart shaking cry, 
The war whoop of an Indian chief. 


“Dat Snake have stole my stuff an’ ran!”’ 
Loud roared the chief unto his braves. 
“She go wit dat dam Brown White man, 
“Scalp sure. We hunt them to their 
graves!” 


His faithful braves to chief Bill ran 
Their wrathful yells the night cloud rend 
“We ketch um gal! we scalp um man!” 
They dashed across the river’s bend. 


Where quickly they could intercept, 
That careless and impulsive pair 
And then among the rocks they crept 

And crouched like grizzly in his lair. 


Then, as the lovers paddled by 
The vengeful braves at once let fly: 
Ten trade guns and a blunderbuss, 
Made quite a big conspicuous fuss. 


And when the smoke had cleared away, 

The Snake and ’Enery,—where were they 
All scattered round the river brink, 
As full of holes as a kitchen sink. 


ENVOI. 


Wild blow the winds o’er Thunder Bay 
The distant woods sad echoes make, 
But where is ’Enery Brown to-day,— 
And where,—oh where is Spotted Snake? 
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F. L. CHIcaNnotT 


HE northern area of British Columbia, 
it now being pierced by the Grand Trunk 
Pacific Railroad, is practically unex- 
plored territory, for at best only-a few scat- 
tered localities have become known to trap- 
pers and mineral prospectors. Until the 
penetration of the steel rails, with the numer- 
ous camps, and their still more numerous 
“camp-followers’”” of ranchers and farmers, 
this huge extent of mountainous forest 
flourished in its primitive wildness and the 
grizzly lorded it over the country unmolested. 
The grizzly bear, the most savage of 
Canada’s fauna, and, in the opinion of many 
expert hunters, of the whole brute creation, 
is to be found in this territory. There is 
scarcely a railroad camp along the route but 
has its pet cubs. The following incident re- 
gards the killing of a grizzly by a member of a 
Grand Trunk Pacific Railroad surveying 
party whom we will call Jones. 

Jones was a typical Westerner of between 
thirty and forty years of age, bronzed, spare 
and muscular, with a clear eye that never 
wavered over a sight, and with an hereditary 
instinct for hunting, perfected by a lifetime in 
the Western woods. There was, however, one 
incongruity about the man: he was a 
“camera fiend,’ a devotee to an art that is 
certainly not Western. Accordingly a camera 
formed part of his equipment when travelling 
with the surveying party. The only other 
article he carried besides his ordinary kit was a 
small single-shot, twenty-two calibre rifle— 
the smallest gun made, and one commonly 
used for shooting gophers, rabbits, and part- 
ridges at short range. 

Naturally, the land the party covered being 
unsurveyed was unknown to any of them, and 
Jones covered his films with the wild beauty 


he saw around him, whilst his unerring aim 
with the “twenty-two” considerably aug- 
mented the necessarily scanty grub supply. 


It was a bright spring morning, when with 
transit and chain the gang wound their way 
along the grassy bottom of an extensive 
coulee, Jones with the camera slung over his 
shoulder and the inevitable “‘twenty-two”’ in 
hand bringing up the rear. Suddenly there 
was a gruff fierce roar, and the party turned to 
see a huge male grizzly, mouth open and hair 
bristling, rushing down the steep coulee to- 
wards Jones. 


Unconcernedly the Westener, dropping his 
gun, unslung his camera, and holding it 
steadily for a few seconds obtained a beautiful 
snapshot of the enraged beast. Then picking 
up his gun, seeming comparatively very like a 
child’s toy, he brought it to his shoulder and, 
waiting until the huge bulk was but a few 
yards off, discharged the single little bullet it 
contained. Another terrible roar filled the air 
and the colossal animal plunged forward on 
its head and lay in a heap, its whole mass 
throbbing spasmodically. The bullet had gone 
straight through an eye and pierced the brain 
beyond. Such an instance the party consider- 
ed unparalleled. No other part of the body 
would have proved vulnerable to a bullet of 
such small calibre. Incidentally it disproves 
the statements of many experienced hunters 
who assert that the only shot which will stay 
a grizzly’s progress is one which pierces the 
spinal column, thus paralysing the whole 
nervous system. The Western grizzly is ex- 
tremely tenacious of life, and an animal witha 
head full of bullets has lived long enough to 
wreak vengeance upon his slayers before suc- 
cumbing to his wounds. 


CONCERNING FISHING 


Clothes, Noise, Color and other Fishing Things 


(ARTICLE 2) 


NEAL BROWN 


HAVE never seen any fashion 
] plate fishermen, although I be- 

lieve living specimens can still 
be found. I understand fox hunters 
still wear red coats, yet golfers have 
long since abandoned the zebra legs of 
golfing’s infant days in this country. 
In those days striped legs were a con- 
dition precedent to the playing of 
golf. At this time it is not distinct- 
ively fashionable regalia for any kind 
of sport. This statement may be 
borne of an ignorance acquired in a 
habitat remote from the centres of 
fashions. In country golf fields golf- 
ing is conducted in commonplace 
shirt and trousers. 

Nor do I attempt, in this brusque 
way, to remove feminine recreation- 
ists from the realms of fashion. The 
woman angler, or golfer, or tennis 
player, may be fast in fashion’s 
chains, for all I know. The ruling 
passion may be strong even in the 
pursuit of sports-a-field. But no 
chromo fishermen infest the country 
hereabout. One may see them in old 
pictures of our chromo age, dressed in 
impossible uniform, standing on im- 
possible rocks, fishing in impossible 
streams, and catching impossible 
looking trout—but not in real life. 

The nearest (and he is not very 
near) to this type is the genteel angler 
who now and then comes to fish. He 
will enter the stream for a day’s work 
clad in a slightly outworn suit that 
he has, by some miracle, saved from 
wife and her accomplice, the old- 
clo’s man. He is decked in a collar 


and tie and a pair of cuff buttons. He 
may even wear gloves. He will re- 
turn at night (accident not interven- 
Ing) umnsoiled, undisarrayed, neat, 
natty, and debonair, a miracle of 
gentility. I envy him, but cannot 


imitate him, for I must needs, owing 
to some uncontrollable law, wallow 
disheveled, and return bereft of hum- 
an semblance. Neither example or 


- constant wonder. 


precept nor all the pumice of polished 
associations can smooth this rough- 
ness down. 

I do not hold this esteemed angler 
up for disparagement, but only as a 
Happily, clothes 
do not unmake the angler and this one 
is liable to be a knight of approved 
skill and address. After all, clothes 
are but the tailor’s stamp, an angler 
may be an angler for a’ that. 

In a work designed for the informa- 
tion of anglers something should be 
said of the utility element in clothing. 
The color should be inconspicuous, 
for very dark clothing, or a dark hat, 
may frighten many trout who would 
otherwise become familiar. A light 
green color is preferable, but in lieu of 
this khaki will do very well. The 
angler should blend into all surround- 
ing objects, not present startling 
effects and contrasts. For the same 
reason he should avoid starting or 
quick motions and clumsy noises in 
the water with his feet. The waterisa 
sounding board and a means of tele- 
phonic communication for some dis- 
tance. A minor wrist movement is all 
that is necessary to cast a fly, and a 
wise angler does not splash the water 
except when he falls down. He should 
creep upon his prey as soundlessly as 
a red Indian and without unnecessary 
motions. 

I have seen a deer in the water un- 
disturbed by the approach of a silent 
angler until a fly could have been cast 
over its back. There is a superstition 
that loud talking or vocal noises dis- 
turb fish. But this is untrue. The 
human voice, unless raised to vast 
volume, has no terrors for fish. The 
angler can sing songs, carry on rau- 
cous debates with a brother angler— 
if he be so foolishly hospitable as to so 
allow one to fish with him—indulge in 
loud expletives addressed to a gib- 
beted leader, or practice orations 
upon the water like another Demos- 
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' thenes, and no trout will be the wiser. 
But he must not smite the waters with 
clumsy steps nor take unruly tumb- 
lings over rocks and logs. 

The only outer noise that seems to 
affect trout is that of nearby thunder. 

But to return to clothes. I have 
known a veteran fisherman to paint 
his creel a light green in obedience to 
these principles. A vest with many 
big pockets is a useful garment. To 
this can be added a fishing jacket, or 
jumper, made of stout cloth and with 
a multitude of ample pockets. Blue 
jeans is good material for these gar- 
ments. Either the vest or the jacket 
alone may be enough. The only ob- 
ject and purpose of these is to fur- 
nish a plentiful supply of pockets. 
The way to make them is to plan and 
make the pockets first and then fit 
the garment around them. The 
pockets are the principal thing— 
the balance of the garment a mere in- 
cident. These garments are not worn 
for protection from cold or rain. For 
the first, the angler will wear other 
clothing;-for the last, will carry a com- 
mon slicker tightly wrapped up and 
suspended over his back, or he will 
fend against rain by crawling under a 
log or a leaning tree or a thick topped 
fir or hemlock. These pockets are the 
fisherman’s base, his supply train, his 
ever present help in time of trouble. 
He is no more efficient than his pock- 
ets. Every place on such garment 
where a pocket can be located should 
have one. 

I do not favor the high water, short 
jackets affected by some good anglers. 
Their only use is to keep supplies out 
of the water. But there is no room in 
them for pockets. They are only one- 
storied. 

A better plan is to have the jacket 
of fair length—say, about like a dinner 
coat. The lower pockets will occasion- 
ally be below the water line, but this 
can do no harm. 

Fly books, matches, and other 
treasures damageable by water can be 
carried in the upper stories, and non- 
perishable commodities lower down. 

This jacket should have very wide 
and deep inside breast pockets, one on 
each side, so that the fly books cannot 
lose out. Eight inches by five or six 
inches js not too much for these, and if 
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the angler has an expansive chest he 
can make them even larger. There 
should also be smaller outside breast 
pockets for many little accessories. 
Lower down, should come good sized 
pockets and cavernous inside pockets, 
running all round the lower part of the 
jacket, and these should be deep 
enough so that their cargo wll not 
shift, even though the angler be up- 
ended by some peril of the stream. 
More sportsmen lose their valuables 
through shallow, undersized pockets 
than from any other cause. 

In an emergency trout can be car- 
ried in these lower inside pockets, al- 
though it is a messy matter, and I 
have always found some other way of 
bearing home my sheaves. 

The proper bestowal and transport 
of lunch is yet an unsolved problem. 
It should be of small compass, because 
no earnest fisherman treasureth his 
stomach, nor can he become very 
hungry before nightfall, yet there is no 
safe abiding place for it in his pockets. 

Small though its bulk may be, it is 
too bulky for an upper pocket, unless 
it shall displace therefrom more val- 
ued inmates~a thing not to be 
thought of; if it be stored in the creel 
either a rising water will spoil it, or 
the trout carried therein will mix up in 
it, and cause it to lose its savor. If it 
be placed in a lower pocket it will 
often sink below the water line and 
havoc and watery dissolution come 
to it. 

There is no second chamber in the 
angler’s hat for it. It is an incum- 
brance, past adequate replacement. 

I have sometimes carried it in a 
small leather cartridge bag over my 
shoulder, Until our vast inventive 
genius has devised some other plan 
this last storage may be used. 

I look hopefully forward to the day 
when I can afford to have accompany 
me an agile caddy, who will walk 
along the shore near me, who will not 
fish unless I grant permission, who can 
carry the lunch, extra rod, hatchet for 
cutting down small trees that may 
steal a leader, or climb a tree to recov- 
er a leader—who can, when my trout 
creel grows unduly heavy, transfer the 
contents to his own, and in general 
make himself useful. Why should a 
mere golfer be allowed by custom a 
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faithful servitor of this kind, and not 
an angler? : , 

If the reader, like the writer of this 
article, is a crank, and can afford to 
have his fishing outfit made to order, 
have specifications made for the 
pockets and then fit the garment 
around these central values. You 
may be able to induce your laundress 
or some woman who has raised six 
boys on nothing a year to sew and 
finish the garment. But abate not 
your watchful care at any stage of 
construction. Your watchward 
should be, pockets—big pockets. 
When the angler thrusts anything 
into such a pocket he knows he cannot 
lose it out, no matter how distrait or 
forgetful he may be. 

Yet he may lose things in such a 
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pocket, but he will know their general 
location. He may have to sap and 
mine and blast out superimposed 
strata and unearth ancient remains 
before he finds what he is after. 

The angler of profound wisdom will 
keep a careful mental inventory of the 
contents of each pocket, and of the 
place where each article is bestowed. 
He should be as exact and methodical 
in this as a bookkeeper or Lamb’s 
London clerk. 

There will be a certain order in dis- 
order in these pockets, yet nothing 
need ever be mislaid, nothing lost, 
even though it cannot be immediately 
found. It will come to light sooner or 
later. Many a time I have worked 
these old and abandoned shafts and 
found long lost valuables. 


BACK THEM UP 


T last what believers in forest conserva- 
A tion have asked for so long has happened 
says a writer in the Canadian Forestry 
Journal—a man has been sent to jail for three 
months for leaving fire in a forest. Forest 
protection is as much a moral question as it is 
a political or administrative question. The 
public has for a long time believed that steal- 
ing a ham or setting fire to a woodshed were 
crimes for which the perpetrator should be 
sent to jail, but that to send a man to jail for 
setting fire to a forest was a cruel and brutal 
thing to do. This was so, though the burned 
woodshed might be worth $50 and the burned 
forest worth $50,000, true also in spite of the 
fact that homes and even lives might be en- 
dangered by the forest fire. It is only lately 
that the public conscience has been sufficiently 
aroused to agree that it is proper to fine men 
for burning down forests, but few hoped to live 
long enough to see the day when a man would 
really be sent to jail for setting forest fires. 
Now it has happened. The Lower Ottawa 
Forest Protective Association has had a good 
many men fined for setting fire to their slash- 
ings to clear off their farms, contrary to law, 
at a time which endangered the surrounding 
forests. But the Association found that many 
of those fined considered that the more trees 
burned the more land cleared, and that a fine 
was a small price to pay for clearing their own 
farms—no matter what happened to the ad- 
joining forest. It was, therefore, decided to 
press the matter, and as aresult the delinquent 
was convicted and sent to jail for three months. 
We do not present this in any vindictive 
spirit. We are sorry for the man who has had 
to go to jail. But if Canadian forests are to be 


saved somebody had to begin the unpleasant 
business of teaching men that arson is punish- 
able whether in town or in the forest. In the 
past individual timber owners have hesitated 
to prosecute because of the attitude of public 
opinion, and because of the fear of retaliation 
by more fire upon their particular holdings. 
Now the union of owners known as the Lower 
Ottawa Forest Protective Association has 
acted, and it is the duty of every good citizen 
to give them their countenance and support. 
This is not a matter which concerns the 
Lower Ottawa or the Province of Quebec 
alone; it concerns every township in Canada 
where there is standing timber, nay, it con- 
cerns every part of Canada in which there is a 
man, woman or child. This indifference to 
forest fires and to the incendiaries who start 
them has been one of the scandals of North 
American civilization. 

This is not a case of vindicating the rights 
of private property as against the rights of the 
citizen. The timber that is burned does not in 
the ultimate analysis, belong to any individual 
or corporation. It belongs to the people of 
Canada. Whatever the lumbermen get out of 
it the public get at least three times as much. 
In spite of this the Lower Ottawa Forest Pro- 
tective Association will be subjected to much 
criticism by the people with whom they have 
to deal, and, possibly, to recrimination. It is 
the duty of all Canadians to support the 
Association and to endeavor to bring public 
opinion into the right attitude on this question. 
Until public opinion is right no army of fire 
rangers, however large, or however well organ- 
ized, will protect our Canadian forests from 
their great enemy. 
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THE FISH AND GAME CLUBS OF THE 
PROVINCE OF QUEBEC 


What they mean to the Province, what privileges they enjoy. 


HE Province of Quebec is the 
A only one of the [Dominion which 

offers to sportsmen the prac- 
tically exclusive privileges of fishing 
and hunting over large tracts of forest, 
lake or river territory. These privi- 
leges are leased to residents and non- 
residents alike, and non-residents 
who are lessees of such privileges, or 
who are members of a club leasing the 
same, are entitled to non-resident 
fishing and hunting licenses at the 
lowest rates, which are only one-half 
the prices charged to other non-resi- 
dents, and in some instances even 
less. 

The unsettled territory of the Pro- 
vince of Quebec is enormous, so that 
notwithstanding the fact that over 
five hundred leases have already been 
granted to sportsmen, there are thous- 
ands of miles of good sporting ter- 
ritory still available for private pre- 
serves. Many of the leases of fishing 
or hunting territory, or of both fishing 
and hunting privileges combined, are 
held by private individuals; but over 
two hundred fish and game clubs are 
incorporated in the Province, nearly 
all of which are lessees of fishing and 
hunting territories. 

Some clubs, having a large member- 
ship and controlling -fishing and hunt- 
ing rights, exercise these rights over 
extensive tracts of country, from one 
to two hundred square miles each in 
extent. Others are, of course, very 
much smaller. The law limits to two 
hundred square miles the extent of 
territory that may be held for hunting 
and shooting purposes by any one 
club, and three dollars per mile per 
annum is the minimum price that can 
be charged for shooting privileges. 

The amount of rental charged for 


fishing privileges depends upon both 
their quality and accessibility. Less 
than fifty years ago, a season’s lease 


of the salmon fishing in the Grand 
Cascapedia was offered for $100. 
To-day no less a sum than $12,000 a 


year is paid for the angling rights of a 
portion of the river. 

The prices paid for fishing privile- 
ges are in every case exceedingly 
reasonable. Leases for both shooting 
and fishing privileges are usually made 
for a term of five years, but are re- 
newable for similar terms, though 
always ata comparatively slight ad- 
vance in the rental, because of the in- 
creasing demand for such rights and 
their rapid improvement in actual 
value. ae 

Many clubs and private individuals 
erect comfortable camps upon their 
leased fish and game preserves, and 
some of them have erected really 
luxurious summer homes in the gor- 
geous woods of our entrancingly 
beautiful North Country, often over- 
looking a charming bit of lake or river 
scenery. Here they spend their sum- 
mer vacation, or come to enjoy their 
autumnal or winter hunt, often ac- 
companied by the members of their 
families. In no part of the world is 
there to be had better water or more 
healthy and ideal camping sites than 
among the Laurentian lake and moun- 
tain country of the Province of Que- 


ec. 

The fishing rights in the inland 
waters of the Province, wherever the 
land remained the property of the 
Crown, became vested in the Pro- 
vince in 1882, in virtue of a judgment 
of the Supreme Court rendered on the 
28th of April of that year, which de- 
cided that the right of fishing in in- 
land waters belongs to the owners of 
the lands in front of, or through which 
such waters flow. Up to that time, 
practically nothing had been officially 
done towards developing the great 
sporting attractions of this province, 
outside of the salmon fishing, for 
which a few leases had been granted. 
The provincial authorities at once 
sought means to develop the rights, 
in the possession of which they had 
been confirmed as above related. 
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During the first few years of their 
administration by the Province, the 
inland fishing privileges were leased 
on a somewhat limited scale. But in 
a short time the leasing system at- 
tained considerable proportions. 
The protection of fish and game was 
the main purpose of the leasing system 
and this purpose it has admirably 
served. In the incorporation of fish 
and game clubs, it is the principal 
object for which the incorporation is 
granted, and in all leases of either 
fishing or hunting territories, the main 
condition of the lease is the protec- 
tion of fish and game and the en- 
forcement of the fish and game laws. 
It is in consideration of this protec- 
tive work that the valuable privileges 
of practically exclusive fishing, hunt- 
ing and camping are leased on liberal 
terms to Fish and Game Protective 
Clubs and to individual sportsmen. 
The advantages enjoyed by these 
lessees cannot be had anywhere else, 
and amply justify the constantly in- 
creasing popularity of the system. 
Some of the clubs have quite a large 
membership, and in addition to their 
club houses, their territories can now 
boast the existence, in various pic- 
turesque surroundings, of private 
camps or bungalows or other summer 
homes. Others might well follow 
their example. There are many 
lovers of the woods, in both Canadian 
and American cities, who, whether 
sportsmen or not, would be glad to 
learn of the opportunities of enjoying 
club privileges in the Province of 
Quebec, and of either sharing the 
accommodation that more com- 
modious club buildings or cottages 
could supply, or of erecting summer 
homes in the woods for themselves. 
The advantages to the Province of 
Quebec from the existence of Fish 
and Game Protective Clubs and from 
the system of leasing fishing and hunt- 


ing privileges are enormous. Without 
the efficient protection afforded by 
the members of these clubs and by the 
guardianship which they are required 
to maintain over the territory en- 


trusted to their care, large tracts of 
country now serving as fish and game 
preserves, whence large game, fur, 
fin and feather overflow into the sur- 
rounding woods and waters, would 


now be destitute of game and game 
fishes, some of which might even have 
shared the fate of the wild pigeon and 
the buffalo; for it is patent to every- 
one conversant with the tremendous 
extent of our provincial territory and 
with the fish and game conditions 
thereof, that nothing short of an army 
of thousands of men could suffice to 
constitute a perfectly efficient system 
of governmental guardianship. 

To the people of the Province, both 
the establishment of Fish and Game 
Clubs and the leasing of fishing and 
hunting territories to private indivi- 
duals have proved extremely advan- 
tageous. The amount of money spent 
here by non-resident anglers alone is 
much larger than usualiy supposed. 

An estimate made a few years ago 
for the Commission of Conservation 
pointed out that in one year nearly 
eleven hundred non-resident anglers 
purchased licenses for fishing with rod 
and line in the Province. About two 
hundred of them were salmon fisher- 
men, who paid $25 each for their 
licenses, whether fishing on the open 
salmon waters of the Province, or 
being lessees of government fishing 
rights, members of clubs holding such 
leases from the Province, or non-re- 
sident guests of clubs or of owners or 
lessees of salmon fishing rights. 
Nearly four hundred non-residents, 
not being lessees of provincial’ water 
or members of incorporated clubs, 
paid $10 each for licenses to angle for 
other fish than salmon, while con- 
siderably more than five hundred 
non-resident anglers paid $5 each for 
licenses for similar fishing rights, the 
reduced cost of such licenses being due 
to the fact that the holders were 
lessees of Crown fishing rights or mem- 
bers of clubs. The total amount of 
government revenue from angling 
licenses was thus nearly $11,000, and 
leases of angling waters brought in 
$50,000 more. 

This direct revenue from game 
fisheries is a very small fraction, how- 
ever, of their actual money value to 
the Province. One American salmon 
fisherman claims that each of his 
fishing trips to the province of Quebec 
costs him over $4,000. Some salmon 
fishermen lease private waters, and 
when, in addition to what it costs 
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them for their fishing rights, they pay 
for their travelling expenses in Can- 
ada, their hotel bills, guides, canoes, 
camps and equipments supplies, eic., 
$500 each is a reasonable estimate, 
and often it amounts to many times 
that sum. At least two hundred non- 
resident salmon fishermen must have 
angled in Quebec waters last year, re- 
presenting a total expenditure of 
$100,000. At least a thousand non- 
resident anglers fish in the Province of 
Quebec for ouananiche, trout, bass, 
maskinonge and other fish, and it is 
well within the mark to place their 
average expenditure in the province 
at $100 each. This adds $100,000 to 
the money value of Quebec’s inland 
game fisheries, making a total of 
$200,000. 

Hunting licenses yielded the Pro- 
vince of Quebec in the same year well 
over $10,000, and leases of hunting 
territories amounted to some $20,000 
more. In addition to such revenue, it 
is well known that the money spent 
by sportsmen every year amounts to a 
very considerable sum. It has been 
estimated that each of the 576 non- 
resident hunters who visited the Pro- 
vince in 1913 spent on an average 
$400. This would mean a total of 
$230,400 received by people of Que- 
bec in one year for their game re- 
sources alone. 

That the above estimate of the 
amounts spent in this Province by 
non-resident sportsmen is far below 
the actual figures may well be assum- 
ed when we take into consideration 
the expenditure of one or two out 
of the hundreds of clubs leasing fishing 
and hunting territories from the Pro- 
vince. 

The Laurentian Fish and Game 
Club has expended very nearly 
$1,000,000 in the Province. For the 
last few years it has paid out over 
$30,000 a year in wages alone, to 
guardians, guides and other em- 
ployes, and for provisions and other 
expenditure its outlay runs from 
$12,000 to nearly $20,000 a year. 
These figures do not include the 
amounts paid out to the railways, 
hotels and merchants of ihe province, 


which are estimated to amount, for 
the last 25 years, to over $300,000 
additional. 

The Squatteck Club (Temiscouata 
County), spent over $14,000 in the 
Province in one year alone,—1913,— 
and the members of the organization 
have also expended upwards. of 
$10,000, as individuals, and as a club, 
in the erection of camps and other 
permanent improvements upon their 
territory. Almost all these amounts 
are laid out in the immediate vicinity 
of the territories leased and occupied 
by these clubs, so that the value of 
the system should be apparent to 
everybody. Moreover, the greater 
number of these fish and game ter- 
ritories are wild lands, often unsuited 
for agriculture, so that the money ex- 
pended in their vicinity is doubly 
welcome to the residents of the neigh- 
borhood. Where there are farms in - 
the vicinity, the farmers usually find 
a good cash market at the club camps 
for all their fresh meat, poultry, milk, 
butter and eggs. 

It must not be supposed that all t he 
wild land of the Province is for lease to 
sportsmen. Not every visiting sports- 
man nor yet every resident of the 
Province, is a member of a fish and 
game club nor can all of either class 
afford to lease a private preserve. 
For the use of these individual sports- 
men, it is planned to reserve large 
tracts of fishing and hunting territory, 
especially in the newer parts of ihe 
Province, which will be open to all 
anglers and hunters in the open sea- | 
son, without fees of any kind to resi- 
dents of the Province, except for tags 
for the shipment of game; while the 
non-resident license fee will be the 
only charge upon non-resident sporis- 
men. 

The different clubs and private 
leases of the Province have furnished 
reports of their expenditures and 
photographs of their camps and other 
sporting views on their territories, 
which have been combined and pub- 
lished by the Department of Coloni- 
zation, Mines and Fisheries into a 
booklet under the same caption as 
thai given io this article. 
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THREE CUBS: VAN, BETSY AND RACHAEL 


WHEN KATMAI ERUPTED 


J. Gs MORRISON, Dib: 


FE ‘started off one bright June 
morning, all armed with deter- 
mination and high power rifles 

in pursuit of the famous Brown Bear 
of sporting fame in Alaska. Joe was 
the captain bold of the famous sea 
bird, the ““Kyak’’, amotor boat with 
plenty of power and at least a foot 
above sea level, when speeding up to 
her best nine knots. We cruised past 
the islands made known to fame in 
Rex Beach’s latest north story. Be- 
neath our keel, safe from salvage, on 
the ocean’s bed, lay tens of thousands 
of dollars’ worth of railroad material, 
intended for use on the Guggenheim 
railroad of which Beach speaks. 
Storm and tempest certainly took toll 
of the “‘Guggies’” when they put in 
their road to the Bering River coal 
fields. But for recent policies we 
could have ridden up to Carbon 
Mountain by rail, to where we in- 
tended to hunt, but the good bumboat 


Kyak carried us safely and bravely 
up the Bering River to McDonald’s 
coal camp. On either side of the river 
the land is held by oil companies and 
on some holidays they were boring for 
oil in quantity. Oil of a quality only 
equalled by the best in the world can 
be seen oozing up into pools from ten 


to fifty feet in diameter on the low 
lying land bordering the river. In 
quiet places along the river we saw 
the water bubbling and working as 
though a school of fish was resting on 
the river bed. Tossing a lighted piece 
of paper on to one of these places we 
had the odd experience of seeing a 
wavy flame run over the surface as the 
gas took fire. When the tide is out one 
of these natural wells (two inches 
wide) will burn up from two to four 
feet in height, until the tide again 
covers the spot. The writer photo- 
graphed a guide by the light on one, 
at the darkest part of the night, 
giving a ten second exposure. An 
oil company took the print some 
months afterwards, scratched whis- 
kers on the guide’s face—he was 
twenty-five years old—and used the 
picture to sell property three miles 
from the place it was taken. How- 
ever, we were going up the river, were 
we not? The deserted camp which 
we finally reached was a lovely ex- 
ample of yellow journalism, and 
government by emotions. For, here 
at an expense of $30,000 a Mr. 
McDonald had prospected and de- 
veloped his property, running in on 
fine seams of coal, eight feet thick, 
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that only awaited the coming of 
““Guggies’’ Road or the French Com- 
pany’s to ship it to Seattle and 
Frisco. Yet, thanks to shrieking, 
ignorant, yellow journalism this 
“Heritage of the People” hes to-day 
idle and hope has fled to other fields 
where political heelers are muzzled 
and legitimate enterprises get an even 
chance. Carbon Mountain with its 
untold wealth lay back of our camp. 
Joe and Jack went up the tramway 
and soon returned with sacks of coal. 
We made a rousing fire, for though it 
was mid-summer the nights were cold, 
for ranging from east to west, just 
north of us, was a majestic chain of 
mountain peaks, eight to ten thousand 


we ploughed along, every few minutes 
there came to our ears booming can- 
non shots like heavy guns at sea. At 
intervals several shots would follow 
in guick succession, then silence and 
a long deep bass boom would come. 
Joe claimed it was men blasting on 
Copper River railroad, ninety miles 
west of us, and that as we were a mile 
up in the air the sound came up to us 
clearly. We argued the case out 
however and came to the conclusion 
that the shots were too close together 
for men to load such mighty charges. 
Finally we bet Joe a box of cigars it 
was not dynamite. After travelling 
over four miles of silence and white- 
ness we plunged down to a little gem 


VAN (2 YEARS OLD) TAKING 


feet high, whose ice-clad slopes and 
snowy pinnacles were clad in white the 
year round. The breath from these 
silent giants at  sunrise—2 a. m. 
was, to say the least “‘invigorating.”’ 

Our first night in camp Jack and I 
went for a look-see, but only shot a 
golden eagle, whose wings measured 
seven feet two inches across, and 
three feet six inches from beak to 
tail. The next day we all took a light 
lunch and went up an old mining trail 
for seven miles, through skunk cab- 
bage, wading icy creeks, until the 
trail led up and up clear to the snow- 
fields above. The snow lay twenty 
feet deep on the mountain tops but 
hard so that walking was good. As 


HIS FIRST BEAD ON A BEAR 


of a lake which lay like an emerald 
deep bosomed in its rocky setting. 
On the shores and hillsides we found 
tracks of the Brown Bear and Joe got 
a running shot at a young one. 
Jack and I were not so fortunate. We 
rested for a while and lunched in an 
old cabin, then took the back trail 
home. During the afternoon a fine 
pollen-like dust fell on us, covering 
the snow and bushes with a white 
layer. I asked Jack if the pine trees 
had much pollen and he replied that it 
had, that he had seen it cover the 
water in small lakes in the fall of the 
year. 

Taking up some of the dust I 
chewed it and then turning to Jack 
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said: 

‘‘We win our bet, that’s pumice.” 

More and more it fell until the snow 
was a gray color. The sky got an 
angry red over the high peaks over 
against us while near by and above us 
the atmosphere was a sulphur gray. 
Any birds there were became silent. 
Over us all a weird creepy feeling 
crept. The silence made one think of 
the Judgment Day. A fine misty rain 
began to fall, the drops stinging us 
like vinegar until our lips and hands 
were sore. Our eyelids became red 
and were hot and burning. ‘To our 
clothes the dust stuck like cement, 
ruining the nifty new hunting coat I 
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Whenever a bear or wolf wants a 
Porcupine T-bone he coolly turns his 
quill-ship over on his back-and pro- 
ceeds to dine. The huskies know the 
trick and live off them during the 
summer months. One big husky 
named ‘‘Guggie’’ in honor of the 
Senator was owned by Mr. Ramsay. 
He waxed fat the year round on quill 
steaks and never had a feather in his 
mouth to give evidence of bad tactics. 

That night Joe ran down in the 
Kyak to a fish saltery and phoned to 
town, learning that old Katmai had 
blown his head off owing to some 
misunderstanding with his mother 
Earth. He was still fuming and 


BETSY TAKES A SHOT OF “HOOCH”: JACK ON EXTREME RIGHT 


had put on for the first time. By the 
time we got down to the creek level 
we found all the vegetation covered 
with pumice, giving everything the 
appearance of being covered by an 
early frost. The powder and the acid 
rain so burnt the leaves that over two- 
thirds of the crop of wild berries was 
spoiled, and the leaves withered and 


dried on the bushes. The creek 
could well be named Porcupine Creek 
for on its shores, at intervals of every 


hundred yards, we met a brown or 
yellow specimen of that fretful species 
with its comical snub nose upturned 
In curiosity al us. 


scattering potash all over the scenery 
and, though four hundred miles to 
the west of us, was willing to load. up 
with fertilizer. Next day we devoted 
to groaning. Every time we moved 
our sore muscles protested. However, 
after a day’s rest we took a light pack 
and made the climb again. The 
snow was almost gray from the ash 
that had fallen, but the rumbling and 
booming had ceased. We made the 
lake camp and rested as best we could 
with ‘“‘Restmore”’ split slabs under us 
and with what smoke we didn’t 
absorb going out through a hole we’d 
knocked in the roof. 
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Here, on our fourth morning, is 
where we introduce Jack the second. 
As we came up the river in the Kyak 
we passed a Thlinket (Siwash) village. 
One of the most famous of this tribe 
for intelligence and skill was Jack the 
second. He was a husky with a mas- 
sive wolf head, broad, strong shoul- 
ders and scarred from stem to stern 
from many battles. With wonderful 
guile Joe got him lured down to our 
boat, then still feeding him beef bones 
got him aboard and tied up. If Jack 
the second possessed any bump of 
emotion or gratitude he carefully con- 
cealed it. Perhaps the only appeal to 
his heart in past sleighing days had 
been along the lines of a Winchester 
barrel or a dog whip handle. He was 
our mascot and was to bring pot shots 
right up to our door-yard. Being now 
in the game country it was “‘up to 
him.” 

Bright and early next morning we 
sped around the lake lying at our door, 
to get a bear we'd seen at breakfast 
time feeding on the hillside. Joe and 
Jack the second went to the left while 
Jack and I climbed to the right and 
centre. No sooner had Joe with toil- 
ing hands and feet reached the 
mountain top than he heard the joy- 
ful tones of Jack the second mega- 
phoning across a valley that he had a 
hot scent of real game and to come 
quick. Joe volplaned down a steep 
snow-bank to the valley, then tore up 
the mountain side again, guided by 
the deep bass tones of our mighty 
hunter mascot he gaspingly reached 
a vantage point and saw to his 
speechless delight (no mere words can 
equal the occasion) the noble husky 
gaily towing a fat, yellow porcupine 
down a snow slope, by the nose. 
Jack and I concluded there had been 
a second eruption from the amount of 


sulphur that was wafted to us from 


Joe’s direction. Keeping a centre line 
of travel around the mountain side I 
soon heard the cry of a cub at play. 
Hurrying forward to a canyon edge I 
could see what looked like a two year 
old bear up a tree across the gulf. 
With rifle sighted at three hundred 
yards the second shot brought him 
down. Then it was slide, claw, and 
cling to get around for the snow was 
soft and there was no vegetation in 


sight yet. Hearing the shooting along 
came the other two boys and the 
much “‘blessed’”’? dog. We found a 
large cub dead under the tree and a 
live one still up in the tree. The ball 
opened by Jack trying, as he clung to 
the tree trunk, to lasso the lively 
specimen he had already named 
““Betsy.”’ She had backed up to the 
tree top and with murderous looks in- 
vited Jack to come within reach of her 
lightning sweep. Several times as he 
closed in, trying to get the loop over 
her head, she just missed his bald head. 
To our tearful protests—for we had 
laughed until we cried—he would 
only say: 
““By gum, she’ll get my bean yet.”’ 
Every time he reached the fatal 
noose up she growled viciously at his 
bald pate. At last we got him a 


JACK AND BETSY HOLD A SEANCE IN 
TE LREETOP 


forked stick and he succeeded, for, 
as soon as she felt the pull she chewed 
at the rope, not trying to release the 
noose. Jack then dropped her down 
the tree. Unknown to us a silent but 
mighty interested spectator had been 
watching events, and as soon as claw- 
ing, squirming, protesting Betsy had 
been lowered enough Jack the second 
shot out like a hungry wolf and 
seized her tender flank, tearing the 
skin. With a wild howl I hit him with 
the butt of my rifle, my feet slipped 
and then Jack’s turn came. He nearly 
fell out of the tree, for between 
vaporized English, husky howls and 
bear cusses it sounded like an I. W. W’. 
convention. Soon we had Betsy 
muzzled and trussed, then with one 
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bruin under his arm and the other 
over his shoulder Jack mushed off to 
camp. We could trace him down the 
mountain side, through the timber, by 
the muffled, outraged growls that 
came floating up to us and could hear 
good old Jack’s reassuring and tender 
tones, ““Now Betsy, don’t be cross. 
I never saw you so peevish before.” 

That afternoon we crossed the 
Divide once more, a nasty biting acid 
rain biting into our necks, faces and 
hands. We saw patches of rose snow 
caused, some claim by countless bil- 
lions of red insects that actually, by 
their numbers, give to the snow this 
pink rose shade. 


MRS. MORRISON AND HER FOUR HOURS’ 
CATCH IN ALASKA STREAMS 


We looked into an empty cabin on 
the lake shore. Its owner was a gifted 
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young artist who had painted some 
fine Arctic scenes. One was still on 
the wall so I took it as a souvenir. It 
depicted the mid winter sun just 
rising for its brief moment. Angry 
red rays shot across the snowy waste 
of a frozen sea whi'e in the back- 
ground loomed mountains like sen- 
tinels in white. The artist however 
had dwelt too long in these ‘‘ waste 
silences’? and had been taken “‘out- 
side”? as they term it in Alaska, to 
an asylum. 

What tales Alaska’s silent places 
could tell of those who, like wounded 
deer, have crept into these thickets 
of oblivion, asking only that they be 
forgotten. What a strange thing the 
human heart is! 

As we neared our home camp I 
photographed some peeved porcu- 
pines, one backed up a small pine, I 
shoved the camera within three feet 
of his retrousse, haughty smeller 
causing him to promise what his 
“big brother’? would do to me 
““some day.” 

Betsy’s wound was sewed up ‘hat 
night, linen thread and carbolic being 
her first insight into surgery as it is 
practiced in Alaska. After she had 
Jack battle-scarred on hands and 
arms, much like Jack the second, she 
learned to drink balanced on a stump. 
With a can of Carnation (the Alaska 
cow) she would gurgle wth joy 
until it was empty and all the outside 
had been licked clean. 

We returned to town the next day 
to find amateur scientists gathering 
pumice and acid rain and all the 
world talking of how ‘‘Old Katmai’”’ 
had gone on a “‘bust”’ having ap- 
parently absorbed too much Alaska 
hooch. 


SAFETY FIRST : 


Your greatest danger going deer hunting is 
that you may shoot some fellow human. 
Whether you get caught at it or not, it will let 
you in for a life-time of remorse. If you do get 
caught, your victim’s pals may either hand you 
what you handed him or bring you to trial for 
manslaughter. ‘ 


_You can avoid this danger entirely if you 

will just remember that you can’t hit what you 
> 

can't see. It’s only the bar room woodsman, 


who never stepped off the tote road, who can 
get ’em by shooting at a noise or movement 


in the brush. 


You must see your game first—and if you 
see it well enough to take a decent aim, you 
will see it clearly enough to know what it is. 

No use worrying about the other fellow 
shooting you for a deer. Beyond wearing red 
clothing, you can do little to keep him from 
doing it. 

You worry about shooting the other fellow. 


That puts it up to him to be careful how he 
slings lead in your direction. 


SILVER TROUT CAUGHT ON THE OUTING 


FIFTH ANNUAL TRIP OF THE BELLEVUE 
FISHING CLUB TO LITTLE RIVER, 
ice: 


C. H. DEUTSCHMAN 


OR some ‘time I had been waiting for a 
letter from a friend who lives at Sica- 
mous Junction on the shores of Shuswap 

Lake to come down for a few days’ fishing. 
This beautiful lake has a shore line of over six 
hundred miles and one is always sure of a good 
catch, providing there are not too many flying 
ants on the water. As a rule there are three 
flights of ants each spring and last spring the 
flight was greater than ever. At last the long 
looked for letter came to hand and in a couple 
of days I was on my way down to Sicamous 
anxious to try out the two new rods I had just 
purchased. I reached Sicamous at 7.30 p.m. 
and stepping off the train was greeted by the 
proprietor of the Hotel Bellevue, at which I 
was going to stay. 

“You are just in time’”’ he exclaimed, when 
I told him I had come down to fish for a few 
days. 

“T am taking out a party of the boys on a 
fishing trip to Little River and would like to 
have you come along. We will be gone a 
week. This will make our fifth annual trip to 
Little River. We always get lots of fish.” 

““A week?”’ I muttered. “‘I ought to be back 
on the jobin three days. I don’t see how I can 
stay away so long.” 

“Never mind what you ought to do. You 
know what we ought to do and what we do 


“Nuff sed. 
I assured him, 


I’ll go if we never come back,” 
“T will be pleased to go.” 


A trip down the lake, forty-one miles in a 
thirty-five foot motor boat, and the pick of 
the fishing grounds on the lake sounded good 
to me. 

That evening I met the rest of the party 
who were to be with us on the trip. Most of 
them were strangers to me but as fine a lot of 
fellows as one would wish to meet. 

The next morning we hustled around and 
by 9 o’clock had all our paraphernalia aboard. 
Suddenly the Captain said: 

“Where is Mc—?” 

Nobody seemed to know but just then we 
saw the strayed one emerging from the door 
of the hotel with a box on his shoulder. Until 
he came close enough for us to read what was 
printed on the box we wondered greatly what 
could be in it. On seeing the label, however, 
all smiled and willing hands helped him to lift 
the box on board. 

Immediately we were off down the lake. 
We had loaded three-row boats on the top 
deck and until 11.30 everything went fine. 
Then the Captain came up from the cabin 
and said that the boat was making water fast 
on account of the extra weight of the boats 
and that we had better run ashore, have lunch 
and take down the boats and tow them the rest 
of the way. As soon as we had the, water 
pumped out of the hold we started and at 
4.30 reached the old camping ground to find a 
bar had formed near the shore and the water 
was too shallow for us to land so we crossed 
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the river and made a landing on an Indian 
Reservation. We had some trouble to find 
enough firewood but in the course of our ex- 
plorations came upon a nice garden. of rad- 
ishes, onions and lettuce and not seeing any- 
body around helped ourselves to some of 
them. While eating supper we heard voices 
and pretty soon three squaws hove in sight 
and stood looking at us for some time. We 
scented trouble and tried to get Mc—to go up 
and present them with a couple of cans of 
beans and corn, but he wouldn’t be persuaded. 
He pleaded he couldn’t talk Siwash. Pre- 
sently the youngest squaw was seen approach- 
ing with a piece of paper in her hand and we 
made up our minds that we were “‘in for it.” 
She kept her eyes on the ground until she was 
quite close to us, then looking us all over 
handed me the note—no doubt I was the 
easiest looking to her, of the bunch—and 
when I took it she promptly beat it. The 
writing was surprisingly good. It read: 
“We don’t want the white people to camp in 
our ranch. Lots of white people taking some 
of our plant. If you want camp you go other 
side right away’’ Each one advised the other 
to go up and have a talk with the squaws and 
see if we could not square the trouble with 
them. We were on an Indian Reservation, it 
seemed, and had to be careful. Con said if I 
would go with him he would see what could be 
done. When we got there we found them busy 
weeding in the garden and they did not 
look up until Con asked, “‘Did you send me a 
note?’ Then one of the squaws rose up and 
rolled up the whites of her eyes and said 
“Yes”, about as loudly as she could. When I 
saw the expression on her face I ducked be- 
hind Con saying: 

“Go ahead. You're doing fine; don’t be 
scared of her.’’. (I was and didn’t want the 
spokesman of the party to get cold feet). 
We. explained to her—that is Con did—that 
we couldn’t land on the other side on account 
of a bar having formed there since the pre- 
vious season. When we got back to the camp 
we told the boys how things were and one of 
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them who could talk Siwash went up and gave 
the squaw a dollar bill which helped some. 
The fierce look assumed by the squaw was 
very amusing and some of us could not refrain 
from laughing. Every once in a while the 
squaw would look at the bunch and ask: 


‘‘What you laugh for, hay?” 
The boys told her to send her buck down to 
our camp when he came home. At the time 
he was out hunting bear. 


After an early supper we got into the row- 
boats and had a try at the trout and in a short 
while succeeded in landing two large silver 
trout and a big squaw fish. That night the 
Indian came down to our camp and told us we 
could stay as long as we liked, advising us not 
to pay any attention to the squaws as they 
‘“‘were always kicking about something.” The 
Indian had with him a couple of bear 
skins of which he was anxious to get rid, so 
one of the boys bought them which made us 
solid with Mr. Indian. 


The next morning the sun came out and it 
looked as thougs we might be going to have a 
fine day, but in a couple of hours it started to 
rain and kept it up almost continually for 
three’ days. We had about seventy-five 
pounds of trout salted down by this time. The 
following day, Sunday, just as we were about 
to do justice to the bacon and beans a launch 
hove in sight and landed close to us. It 
proved to be an excursion party with about 
thirty women and children comprising it. 
As soon as we were through with the beans 
we hustled everything aboard and pulled out 
for a creek about ten miles up the river where 
we expected to do some fly fishing. Just as 
we kad got nicely started to fish the wind came 
up so strongly that we were compelled to quit 
fishing for the day. The next day we tried a 
bay where we had always had good luck, but 
afver fishing a couple of hours and only catch- 
ing one trout we gave it up and started for 
home, arriving shortly before 5 -p.m. well 
satisfied with the fun we had had on our 
outing. 


MAKING THE DESERT BLOSSOM 


All of us remember seeing pictures of the 
desert of the Landes in France, with the sand 
dunes interspersed with marshes and shep- 
herds going about on stilts. Landes still exists 
but through the energy of the French forest 
service the desert has been abolished and the 
district turned into a productive part of 


France. Though Mr. R. H. Campbell, 
Dominion Director of Forestry, was not able 
to complete his projected tour of European 
forests, he was able to visit southwestern 
France to see the district of the Landes. 
The country a century ago consisted of sand 
dunes for a long distance back from the sea 
with marshes lying between the dunes. 


Seventy-five years ago the French Govern- 
ment began to reforest this district. To-day it 
is covered with timber in all stages of growth 
and while it was originally planted, reforesta- 
tionfis"now,secured by natural regeneration by 


following good cutting methods. The expos- 
ure to wind is too great to permit the growth 
of trees on the dune nearest the sea and this 
is covered with beach grass to hold the sand. 
The next row of dunes is covered with trees 
stunted and bent inland by the wind, but in- 
land from that good straight timber is grown. 
The outer dunes are never deforested but in- 
land clean cutting is practised. The prevail- 
ing tree is the maritime pine. The fixing of the 
sands has allowed agriculture to be carried on 
where previously it was impossible. As an 
evidence of increased prosperity caused by the 
foresting of the country Mr. Campbell noted 
one parish, among others which before plant- 
ing began had a population of 1,600 and which 
now has a population of 14,000. The pic- 
turesque shepherds on stilts have disappeared, 
put forests and prosperity have come in their - 
place. 
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COMMENTS ON FUR FARMING 


Ragland L.V..Crorr, BoA. M.D. 


“é fur farm’’ continues Thiessen “‘is more 
hazardous as a speculation than a gold 
mine being developed with no pay dirt 

in sight; than a rubber plantation in Mexico 

owned on shares; than an oil well which is 
being sunk. It matters not which animal is 
being used for breeding purposes—the rare 


’ black fox or the humble skunk. The results 


are usually the same, as far as supplying the 
market with furs.” ; 

Fox Bait for Coaxing Cash is a heading of 
warning to farmers considering investment in 
foxes. “‘A passing speculative mania”’...... 
“once it was a Klondyke, again in the rubber 
shares, again Cobalt and then—then do you 
remember the Belgian Hare craze in America, 
and the tulip craze in Europe?” writes Robson 
Black in a small article in the Canadian 
Countryman. The tide of the fox boom is 
receding. In Mr. Black’s words, “the result 
as one might surmise has been the temporary 
overshadowing of agriculture as the basic 
industry of the Island and the letting loose of 
a new and baneful discontent shared deeply 
by children and adults in their vision of easy 
riches.” It is the old story retold of the 
South Sea Bubble, of our own Canadian 
booms of no mean order—Winnipeg boom, 
Cobalt boom, real estate promotion, Calgary 
oil rush, jolly-companions’ boom—the vultures 
and their prey. Legislation to insist for the 
good name of Canadian securities is neces- 
sary to retain our ideals of fairplay. “Ameri- 
cans love to be fooled and pay dearly for it”, 
but the worm has turned and we find in 
U. S. A. a war on boosters being waged to its 
en credit as the upholder of the “square 

eal.” 

The X. Y. Z. was acclaimed a discovery of 
great importance; a secretive attitude was as- 
sumed. “Silence is golden, speech is silver’ 
was never more truth than here expressed. 
The mantle fell on Charles Dalton. Ina little 
after dinner speech in Boston, he smilingly but 
modestly likened himself to Dr. Friedman, the 
man of the hour at that time. Dr. Fried- 
man’s strain of T. B. C. bacilli was accepted 
by a monopolistic concern to be the only, only, 
if passed through turtles the serum of which 
was a sure cure for consumption. A mighty 
motive, the saving of human life; but a 
mightier propulsion to a corner for emptying 
the pockets of the crowd could never have 
been conceived. Dalton’s was however the 
giving to the world of a strain of correct foxes 
which would supply the concise conventional 
class of fine furs. In his own words ‘““The 
Black fox is distinguished from others by the 
total absence of white and silver hairs, except 
on the tip of the tail. The hairs are three 
inches long. In the Black fox each individual 
hair has a blue section one and a half inches 
long next to the body and the rest of the hair 
is black. In the Silver Fox each individual 
hair is made up of the following—starting with 
the body—blue for one and a half inches, black 


one half inch, white one half inch, black one 
half inch.” The government sedulously in- 
vestigated the Friedman cure to the utter 
discomfiture of the German in that-his tuber- 
culin was no better than others on the market. 
It has been claimed that the Silver foxes of 
Prince Edward Island having been isolated so 
long are a distinct species. Breeders in some 
of the other provinces are equally insistent in 
the purity of their strain of foxes. Can it be 
possible that Mr. Dalton fortuitously has 
reared the only, only, hybrids of North 
America? 

With the floating of companies with water- 
ed stock, with grants to influential men for a 
signature, to brokers and sub agents for com- 
missions, to friends for slight obligations, 
capitilization soon reached the millions with 
possibly three to four hundred corporations in 
the Maritime provinces and nearly fifty million 
on paper certificates. “‘Prospective wealth 
vanishes under conditions of reaction. Specu- 
lators are somewhat like the Indian jugglers, 
who are able to gather the crowd around 
them and by means of a sort of hypnotism 
make them see a tree grow into a big tree. He 
ther produces a monkey which climbs up to 
the top and pulls the tree up after him. To be 
successful in the profession one must sell the 
tree before the monkey pulls it up.” A tirade 
on wild catting would be in order, when the 
cat o’nine tails is prohibited, applying to all 
ventures of this kind now so common in 
Canada. Illgotten gains exist in all business 
as dirty morally as the chicken feed secured 
by pickpockets. A compensation for these 
gentlemen is jail. 

To give an extract, to show this to be no 
phantasy in the fox business, “One knocker 
uses the name of Dalton to advertise their 
company fifty-eight times. Again the com- 
pany that obliterated the name of Dalton 
from the sales sheet would knock anything 
with the name of “Dalton” in it, but still 
when they wish to sell shares to the public 
what they could have borrowed they take in- 
stead and so it goes, everything pointing to the 
fact that “The Great Old Company” is the 
king pin of them all, and I ask in future that 
every person when they wish to use the name 
of this company do so decently and they will 
not have any knock coming from me.” 

This flimflamming dealing in futures is no 
national secret but international knowledge. 

The Russian commissioner says “At the 
present time the Canadian Silver Fox In- 
dustry is of a monopolistic character and 
speculative. The prices of breeders are there- 
fore on an extremely high level. With the 
developing of fox-farming the prices of silver 
fox furs and breeders must go down but the 
decline owing to the shortage of supply of 
valuable furs in the market and the increasing 
difficulty of catching them cannot reach such 
ae extent as to make fox-farming unprofit- 
able.” 
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There is no secret in the breeding of foxes. 
There is no one certain method. That all the 
fox alphabet was not known is shown by the 
securing of pledges from the government to 
foster the industry. At least etc. to be inter- 
preted et cetera—so forth and so on—remains 
unsounded. Surely with all the capital above 
foxes and pens they could save troubling the 
government and utilize a small fraction for 
experiments, expert research and _ adver- 
tisement. The mortality of young in the 
ranches was so great that pathologists, labora- 
tories, education, trained expert keepers and 
veterinaries are suggested to be granted. The 
best means discovered and _ scientifically 
known are necessary with a future uncertain. 
Without the last word of autbority, the de- 
finite results of fair experimentation, this and 
these imitating companies have taken the re- 
sponsibility of much of other people’s treas- 
ures. 

There is no intention at the present time 
to produce pelts to pay dividends, only to 
continue stocking up other companies with 
breeders to infinity; gradually they admit the 
business will come to a pelt basis. They will 
then supply the major part of the world’s open 
market for furs. So now they assure us that 
their name is not fox-farm but fur-farm. 

Legion will be the number to expect from this 
source. The wild has not yet altogether 
given up its toll. Conserving methods may 
prolong the supply of some species. A com- 
pany does not divide saleable goods from un- 
saleable. Private ranches untold continually 
will, if the reward is high enough, flutter at 
least for some time. The farmer may be in- 
cited to assume the role of fur-rancher along 
with his other many interests on a very sane, 
stable and pelt basis. These practical men 
and women if the trend of thought in the 
consensus of opinion of the authorities quoted, 
is<correct, will be the ultimate source from 
which the demand for fine furs will be met, to 
reciprocate and not compete with the trapper 
injthe open market. 

, To orient this somewhat expansive dis- 
cussion made to uphold fur farming, this re- 


sume is in order on account of the tendency 
of the business to a harvest of gold, reaped 
by some few irresponsibles on the sale of 
watered stock and breeders at extortionate 
prices; to repair the injury done by Thiessen 
who is not alone in the attacks on this “new 
bait”; to attempt to draw in a fair per- 
spective the trend in which this youthful in- 
dustry will or should be bent to bear just 
fruits—fine furs; to dissipate any idea of com- 
petition that may be prevalent with trappers, 
hunters, and traders but rather by a reciprocal 
union to increase the supply to meet the de- 
mand. 

The aim should be both a conserving and 
bettering of animals necessary to give yearly 
incomes by sale of pelts. A greater number, 
added quality and more profits will increase 
as time goes on in a more gradual, sane, un- 
hurried manner. The ultimate effort should 
be to disillusion the “get rich rich quick” by a 
conception of fair play, and acting the 
“square deal.’ Confidence will return. The 
fur trade will evolve as never before untold 
treasures to the vaults of an ideally located 
territory, with such menin control as even now 
exist in its boundaries. One million farms 
are occupied in this sparsely settled country. 
There are waste, scraps, and pests present on 
each farm with additions from adjoining cities, 
towns and villages; some of these could be 
properly picserved for days when food would 
be slack. A boy, a woman, the old man, the 
busiest person in 30 minutes each day, could 
attend to a few pair of foxes, some marten or 
fisher, a skunkery, a minkery or a coonery. 
Aside from the interest created, the economiz- 
ing of waste to a useful and valuable product 
is no delusion. The government might more 
effectively return to this propaganda, as also 
expressed in many reports and extend their 
efforts to training the public generally in 
suitable ways and means—a new side to 
agriculture. 

**A child is born now take the germ and make_it, 
A bud of mortal beauty, let the dews 

Of knowledge and the light of virtue wake it, 

In richest fragrance and in purest lines.” 


A SUCCESSFUL PAIR OF BREEDERS IN A 
VERY_CONFINED SPACE 


—e————— 
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_article appearing in 


GAME CONDITIONS IN THE PEACE 
RIVER COUNTRY 


FRED’K K. 


HE writer’s ‘correspondence with you 
T regarding the Waterton Lakes Park and 
other matters has disclosed such a 
genuine interest in conservation on your part 
that I venture to call your attention to an 
your December issue 
which strikes me as being unfortunate. It is 
entitled “Game in the Peace River country 
unlimiied’’ (italics mine). , 
do not know to what particular section of 
the Peace River country your correspondent 
refers, but after a fourteen hundred mile 
journey by canoe and pack train, largely in 
the Peace River country, I am unable to re- 
call any section which could properly be so 
described. On the contrary, I was greatly 
disappointed in the scarcity of game in many 
sections and I am afraid your correspondent 
has allowed his enthusiasm to get the better 
of him, particularly in his statement “‘through- 
out the timbered portions of the whole country 
moose, deer, bear and antelope roam the 
woods and are so numerous and almost tame 
in certain places that it will not tax the 
marksmanship of anyone who has learned to 
handle a rifle to provide all the meat required 
for the table.” 

Ignoring his statement about antelope 
roaming the woods as a probable slip of the 
pen, I must protest against the exploiting of 
the Peace River country or any other region 
that is being settled as a section in which an 
unlimited supply of game is available for 
meat. This day unfortunately is long past, 
and the sections where wild game is a legiti- 
mate article of food are few and fast diminish- 


ing. 

te observations in the Peace River dis- 
trict, made in the interests of the U. S. 
Biological Survey, have convinced me that the 
game in that section has already been sadly 
depleted and if more stringent protective 
measures are not put in force the tide of 
settlement will soon wipe out the game 
altogether in many sections. The law per- 
mitting the killing for food at any time north 
of the 55th parallel was necessary and de- 
sirable at one time, but it now requires re- 
vision in view of the increasing population. 

The facts as I see them are as follows: 

Elk, which were formerly numerous in 
parts of the Peace River country, are now 
extinct. 

The mountain caribou was formerly abund- 
ant throughout the mountain regions. In 
many of the more accessible sections that we 
visited we found many deeply worn trails, 
but very few fresh tracks and in some sections 
none at all. 

The moose in many sections have been re- 
duced so seriously that the Indians, who rely 
on them for food, are suffering severely. I 
knew one band of Indians to travel two 
bundred miles from their camp on the Peace 
River to hunt mouse. 


VREELAND 


The autelope are making their last stand on 
the plains of Southern Alberta. They are 
practically extinct in the United States except 
in sections where they are absolutely pro- 
tected and they are fast disappearing in 
Canada. 

Your correspondent’s statement that fur- 
bearing animals are increasing may be true 
in certain restricted areas and for certain 
protected species, but taken in general over 
the Peace River country the reverse is true. 
The reports of the trading companies which I 
have examined show a steady decrease in the 
catch of most of the species, notwithstanding 
the great demand for fur in recent years. 
The catch of certain species like muskrat has 
increased, because the scarcity of other furs 
has made it necessary to catch these species 
which were formerly not bothered with. 

I say this not with any desire to discredit 
the Canadian Northwest as a game country. 
On the contrary, it is far and away the best 
game country remaining on the North 
American Continent, outside of Alaska. 
This is the very reason why the Camp Fire 
Club of America earnestly hopes to see such 
protective measures enacted as will permit the 
survival of the wild life in this section where 
the much persecuted creatures are making 
their last stand for existence. 

The enthusiasm of your correspondent re- 
garding the “unlimited supply of game”’ is not 
at all unique,—in fact it is just a repetition of 
what we have seen in other sections through- 
out the United States and Canada. In some 
sections game has been reported as “‘increas- 
ing’ by enthusiasts up to the time when it 
became practically extinct. 

Such optimistic reports do great harm in 
encouraging people to think that tney can 
“live off the country,” and that they are 
justified in killing without restriction. This 
is the universal danger in newly developed 
sections like the Peace River country; the 
enthusiastic settlers do not wake up to the 
fact that their wild life is being exterminated 
until it is too Jate. The Peace River country 
is booming. throngs of people are flocking into 
it, and many a poor settler who expects to live 
by his gun and nis traps will be terribly disap- 

ointed. The Indians are gradually being 
orced to give up their living by the hunt and 
“take treaty.’ When an Indian fails, what 
can a white man expect? 

We earnestly nope that you will sound a 
warning in your columns so that settlers will 
no. be misled, and that the remnant of wild 
life in Northwestern Canada will be saved and 
protected, and not rutulessly destroyed. 

The Camp Fire Club has noted with great 
gratification the broad-minded spirit of con- 
servation on the part of Canadian officials. 
If this spirit were shared by the individual 
settlers in sections like the Peace River 
country the perpetuation of Canadian game 
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would be assured; but if the spirit of destruc- 
tion expressed by your correspondent is 
fostered it is only a matter of time, and a 
relatively short time at that, wher the people 
will awake to the fact that their wild life has 
been destroyed forever. This has happened 
in so many sections of the United States that 
we do not wish to see our Canadian friends 
suffer the same bitter experience. 


It is a source of great gratification to us to 
note that the enlargement of Waterton Lakes 
Park, which your magazine has aided in pro- 
moting, is now an accomplished fact. We 
trust that this far sighted policy on the part 
of your government may be properly ap- 
preciated. 


HOW WATERS OF ONTARIO ARE BEING RE- 
STOCKED WITH GAME FISH 


Thousands of Black Bass Fingerlings were distributed last year 
to lakes in the Grand Trunk Sporting Territory 


HE work of re-stocking the inland waters 
a of Ontario with game fish was carried 
on with great success during the season 
of 1914. The lakes inAlgonquin Park, Mus- 
koka, the Georgian Bay, Kawartha Lakes, 
and the Lake of Bays districts should, as a 
result, provide, even better sport than usual 
during 1915. 

The re-stocking campaign, which is under 
the direction of the Department of Game and 
Fisheries for the Province, with the co-opera- 
tion of the Grand Trunk Railway System, is 
being steadily extended as time goes on. 
During the coming year salmon trout will be 
among the fish available for re-stocking pur- 
poses. Hitherto the efforts of the Depart- 
ment have been largely restricted to the 
hatching of black bass and the distribution of 
the fingerling fish. A trout pond has now been 
constructed however at the Mount Pleasant 
Hatchery, at Mohawk, Ont. and there is 
every prospect of there being a fair supply of 
trout for distribution next season. The 
general output of the hatchery has during the 
past year exceeded that of former years by 
many thousands. The average size of the 
fingerlings sent out is about three inches and 
they have been again transported successfully. 
The special fish car is attached to passenger 
trains for the various points on the Grand 
Trunk System and the journey from hatchery 
to lake is made in as short a time as possible, 
ensuring the fingerlings being in good condi- 
tions when released. 

The Highlands of Ontario are probably the 
most popular fishing grounds on the North 
American Continent. They attract thousands 
of anglers to the Province every year and if the 
waters are to be protected from depletion it is 
recognized that the re-stocking work must be 


continued. The appropriation made by the 
Provincial Government and the transporta- 
tion facilities given by the Grand Trunk make 
it®possible to re-stock a certain number of 
lakes each season, thus guaranteeing an ample 
supply of parent stock for years to come. 


Reports received indicate that there is now 
good fishing in many places, where in the past 
anglers were meeting with little encourase- 
ment. The Deputy Minister of Game and 
Fisheries, Mr. A. Sheriff, has received many 


letters from tourists expressing their pleasure 
at the sport enjoyed in these waters. 

To anglers mapping out their trips for the 
season of 1915, the following details of waters 
re-stocked during the past few months in the 
territory served by the Grand Trunk Railway, 
will be of interest. 


Where Deposited No. of Fingerlings. 
GoeldenWake 25. 20s Sa 22.500 
Round Lake. 0) 2 See 15.000 
Bake Wilno-i: c..-2 2 Se eee 2.500 
Lake Perrigo 20:34. fcc eee 5.000 
Goose Ihake: S2epk< ate ae a. tegs ona 5.000 


(Round Lake, Perrigo Lake and Goose 
Lake are reached tered Killaloe Station 
and Lakes Wilno and Golden through Wilno 
and Golden Lake Stations respectively, all 
being on the Ottawa Division of the G. T. R.) 


Pigeon and Sturgeon Lakes ........ 50.000 
Gannos: Narrows 2. 3. tee ae 5.000 
Stoney ake «0. 43.4, See ee 20.000 
Clear Lake's: J. See 10.000 
Scugos Lakes.) Gio Soe 10.000 
(These waters are in the Kawartha Lakes 
District. ) 
Cache Lake . 2:2 5.72320 eee 25.000 
Fish and Sand Lakes*x. 7) eee 5.000 


(Cache Lake, Fish and Sand Lakes are in 
Algonquin Park. ) ; 


Moose Lake’... 2au2 stu eee 3.000 
Boyse Lake ..|..:0k ste eee 3.000 
Rib Lake’... 25s. & ees 22 eee 4.000 
Long Lake: ....\:. 233.8. 2a ee 10.000 
Kenogami Lake = 3905 .one eee 10.000 
Sesikinika Lake 25.20) 20. eee 5.000 


(These waters are in the Timagami Forest 
Reserve. ) 


Lake of Bays .%.5..2- 048. eee 10.000 
Novar Lake, ‘Huntsville, = 5 ose 4.000 
Rainy Lake, Sprucedale ........... 1.000 
Skelton Lake, Utterson .......7....% 20.000 
Muskoka River, Bracebridge ....... 10.000 
Kocha Lake, Kilworthy ~¥ 3.0 eee 10.000 
Smith’s Creek"*. ... = = See 5.000 
Lake-at Stratiord.. =... oe 10.000 
Mitchell, near Stratford ........... 5.000 
Grand River, Galt... 19-42) 8.000 
Grand River, Waterloo ............ 8.000 
Sanguin River, Walkerton ......... 15.000 

Total <2: .2 eee 376.000 


Se oe 


—— 


FISHING NOTES 


Ice Fishing (Article 13) 


ROBERT PAGE LINCOLN 


ITH the closing up of the streams and 
lakes by the solid blanket of universal 
ice, which will not disappear till the 

warm south winds blow over the land bringing 
rejuvenation and promise of summer, the 
angling inclined element are generally snug- 
led close at home with their rods and other 
shing paraphernalia stowed lovingly away, 
and by their firesides, perhaps, they dream of 
days gone and days yet to come. In the life of 
the angler there is no season quite so prolific 
of warmth and cheer, speculation and reverie, 
as winter. It is now the days of summers past 
take on an added hue of gentleness and great- 
ness, as they each present themselves in 
brightened array. There is not a capture that 
is not gone over carefully by the tender hands 
of memory; there is not a winding bit of pure 
stream water that is not seen again, in all the 
poetic glamour and witchery so closely as- 
sociated with the pastime of Walton. Also 
in these days an added store of knowledge of 
how to fish and what to use, better than any- 
thing one has. heretofore used, is taken stock 
of. There are few flies to tie; new methods of 
leader construction; the tying of leaders, and 
snells, etc., and the fixing over of old rods, 
and the re-winding of same, which in itself is a 
process not be to scorned. Generally speaking 
there is little or no real fishing for the average 
man of the rod in the winter. Close-adhered- 
to sportsmanship wills it that fishing shall only 
be followed in the set seasons; but who shall 
there be to speak of ice-fishing, and who shall 
name the pleasures of this practice, when the 
cold winds blow and the snow lies heavy and 
forbidding upon the bosom of the earth. I 
have therefore taken upon myself the task of 
speaking a few words in this magazine on ice 
fishing, for I know full well the innumerable 
enthusiasts that are drawn to its attraction 
every winter. Canada, _pleasure-loving; 
Canada, the rosy-cheeked, laughing and 
healthy; Canada, daughter and son of the 
snows can well boast of winter as their season 
of seasons. What with all the other sports 
ef snowshoeing, ski-ing, woods-wandering 
and other pleasures, not to forget the national 
sport of toboganning, surely there might also 
be named ice-fishing as one of those pleasures 
entered upon by the fish loving element. 
Ordinarily speaking, ice-fishing is fishing in 
actuality with hook and line; then also we 
have the spearing of the fish through the ice, 
the individual being housed above the hole 
in some sort of a contrivance made for the pur- 
pose. In certain sections of this continent men 
make their houses; in fact they have them on 
sleds and at the break of day, fishing being 
their object, they haul these houses out, fix 
them over the hole, and at the close of their 
day’s fishing haul them back again till again 
desired. Such houses are a great convenience, 
to say the least, and where one is near to his 
fishing grounds, the making of such singular 


cover affords added comfort to the fishing 
Spemuens: A house of this sort may be made 
of boards, and more or less square in construc- 
tion; the roof may be either peaked, or it may 
be on the slant, or it may be flat, though the 
latter is not especially recommended. The 
outside of this shack is covered with building, 
or tarred paper. Inside there may be a floor, 
which is recommended; and with the admis- 
sion of a small air-tight heater, not only is the 
fisherman just as comfortable in there as he is 
at home, but he can pay greater attention to 
his fishing than can the man who is eternally 
trying to keep himself warm. The system of 
the native Indians should not be followed in 
these northern climes. Chopping their holes, 
they sit squatted by them, mute as in death, 
scarcely moving, their blankets over them, 
while their line and hook try to entice the 
finny ones from their snug winter retreats. 
To get the most out of ice fishing one must be 
at least warmly clad, or should have a hut or 
shack of some kind over him, as a protection 
from the biting winds. So provided, many a 
long, dreary winter day passes cheerfully 
onward, so much so, that it is not noticed at 
all; then, too, with a goodly catch one is more 
than rewarded for his pains. To know the 
pleasures and interesting appeal of ice-fishin 

one must fully try it out under all varieties o 

conditions. To suffer while following up the 
trail of this pleasure is a mistake. An air- 
tight heater will bring warmth to a good sized 
room, and in the small space allowed by the 
fishing shack it does not have to be fired long 
before it becomes too hot. In wild conditions, 
away from the comforts of civilization the 
fisherman may follow it in other ways. The 
first thing then to do is to locate a food fishing 
ground. Just how this is done calls upon the 
individual for a little bit of remembered ex- 
perience, and it depends much upon the fish 
you are after. The greater fish may be found 
just off of points of land, where they seem to 
run; then again in little coves you will find the 
smaller fishes, often in abundance, and such as 
to assure always of a goodly catch. This point 
of just where to place the hut, depends upon 
the sagacity and experience of the man. The 
huts are now made square, or teepee shape, 
of a combination of sticks, logs or other 
material and the whole is covered with tight 
lying balsam branches, making it warm and 
snug; for warmth it may be said that even a 
lantern will give good heat in a place of this 
sort; and I cannot here refrain from mention- 
ing the supreme excellence of the so-called 
oil-burners. The New Perfection Burner, put 
out by the Standard Oil Company of the 
United States is a marvel in its line, and I have 
used it for years with success, both in winter 
fishing, and in summer camping. The single 
burner is plenty big enough for your hut, or 
fishing lodge, and it will cost you no more than 
the trifling insignificant sum of two dollars, a 
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very small outlay when you consider _the 
Smart of good you can get out of it. With 
such an affair in your hut you need not worry, 
no matter how cold the day, and you can fish 
at your leisure. : 

shall now treat of catching the smaller 
fishes in the winter, and shall take the crappie 
as the leader of the broadsided fellows. To 
get a pound and a half crappie upon the hook 
is to realize every little bit of a fight from the 
time he is hooked till he lies jumping and 
gasping on the ice. Strictly speaking the 
crappie is taken almost entirely upon min- 
nows, and live minnows are the rule. There 
are other systems of baiting but there is none 
quite so prolific of success. To obtain min- 
nows in the winter is not so hard a proposition 
to get around as some people think. On the 
face of it, it would seem, that, the streams 
being frozen over, the last barrier is closed; 
that the minnows are safe. But not so. It is 
generally ascertained where the minnows are 
thought to be, in some creek, or tributary. 
Then a hole some three feet or two feet across 
is cut through the ice and the scum ice cleared 
away so as to leave it in open sight. A net is 
naturally used in which to get these minnows 
out. It is round, netting stretched over a 
ring of wire, and at three points—three bal- 
ancing points—it has strings tied to it so that 
the fisherman can easily lift it up. This net 
is sunk to the bottom of the stream, and 
thereafter, cracker, or bread crumbs are drop- 
ped over it so as to glide down upon it, and 
attract the minnows. It is really amazing 
how many can be taken in this way. With a 
little patience hundreds upon hundreds of 
them may be gathered in at one deliberate 
scoop. When the fisherman sees that enough 
of them are over the round net, it is lifted, and 
they are quickly poured into the awaiting 
minnow pail. The water in this pail should be 
carefully, systematically replenished, and 
kept clean. True, minnows may live a long 
time in filthy water but they are not the same 
minnows. The idea is this: when a minnow is 
on the hook it should stay alive a_ certain 
length of time, wiggling and alert. By care- 
fully changing water on them they can be kept 
possessed of an abundant vitality, but the 
same cannot be said of the other minnows. A 
pinch of salt in the water helps to freshen the 
minnows. A dead minnow on the hook will 
register very few catches. I have noted that 
the minnows have been taken out of running 
stream water. The bright-sided minnows, or 
shiners, or silver-sides as they are sometimes 
called, are the ones that are the best. As a 
matter-of-fact, minnows, the so-called saw- 
backs, swamp-minnows, while they may be 
used with fair success are practically useless in 
some places. They can never cheerfully he 
recommended. Get your minnows out of 
running water of a size one and one half to 
two inches in length, and you are ready for the 
best of them. Now in the matter of the tackle 
for ice-fishing: naturally the handline is the 
rule; though I have used a rod, a short rod, 
with trifling success. Otherwise it is a mere 
matter of pulling them up as swiftly as pos- 
sible, han over hand. A common white- 
checkered Kingfisher, or Jamison, bass line, 
tested to sixteen pounds is well enough, and 
good {for this variety of fishing, and long- 
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shafted hooks of the Carlisle brand ought to 
find ready favour. The selection of the hook, 
however, should jibe with your own ex- 
perience. I have found many hooks good for 
crappies, in both summer and winter fishing, 
but others may have found something better. 

Now the right depth of the water in your 
fishing place should be located, if possible by 
sounding, or guessed at, if no better. Crap- 
pies seem to run at certain stages, or levels, in 
the water, at different times of the day. There 
are days when they do not run at all; night 
fishing by fire, or lantern-light, is often pro- 
lific of the best catches, strange to relate. 
If you once get your baited hook down to the 
registered crappie level you will get fish and 
many of them. If you fish too low you may 
get nothing—like as not that is the case. 
Therefore, after having fished at a certain 
level for a certain length of time, shift your 
level till you strike the right depth. This 
holds good, not only for crappies but for other 
fish as well. Now in hooking on your minnow 
I would caution you to do it so that the back- 
bone is untouched. By driving the hook 
through the backbone you kill your minnow, 
and as I have afore-mentioned a dead minnow 
is of little or no worth. Rather hook upwards 
from the belly, and through the meaty side 
close on the backbone, and you are assured 
of far better success. Some there are who 
hook the minnow a little above the tail, and 
surely this is the best way if you want your 
minnow to live long—but it is no way of get- 
ting fish. They bite them off. Try my special 
system, mapped out above. 

Now, no matter what fish you are aiming to 
circumvent, one thing should be remembered 
by all and that is that the fish must be at- 
tracted to the scene of operations. Constant 
lifting of the line, up and down, will interest 
the fish more than can here be related. Hav- 
ing held the line still a few moments, lift it 
easily up arid down, repeating this process till 
you feel a nibble—then strike. Hundreds of 
fish are lost in ice fishing and summer fishing 
too, for one reason—the fisherman waits for 
too big a strike. Strike when they pull a little 
on the bait. This is a pom of great import- 
ance, and I learned it from experience. The 
special method of attracting fish to your 
neighborhood resolves itself into a more 
durable shape. Plainly speaking, the lifting 
up and down of the line is to tempt and excite 
the fish to strike when they are congregated 
all around. I have found that by scattering 
cracker crumbs and bread crumbs in the 
water you hasten a hundredfold the incomin 
ef the finny ones. I recommend the metho 

ere. 

But far and away the best system is the 
system of.a burning light. In your hut there 
will be practically a total darkness; but you 
have a lantern there and the fish will see that 
light for a great distance and shedding a 
ghostly, penetrating radiance into the water, 
need it be said that the fish swarm in from all 
quarters, Especially is this true in lakes where 
fishing has been little done. 

In fishing for the larger fishes it should be 
strictly remembered that larger tackle, 
heavier material, is necessary, as an aid to 
success. A Cuttyhunk, linen line with a bass 
hook is something to be carefully considered. 
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The Ford Coupelet 


A car of styleina class by itself. Beauty 
in design. Rich in appointment. Roomy 
and comfortable, Every detail in mate- 
rial, make and finish carries the highest 
quality. Ford efficiency and large produc- 
tion making possible the following price 
Fully Equipped (/f.0.b. Ford, Ont. ) $850 


Buyers of this practical Ford car will share in profits, if we 
sell at retail 30,000 new Ford cars between August 1914 
and August 1915. 

Write for catalog L-I. 


Sird Ne te Company 


Ford, Ontario 
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Now, in fishing in the winter for the pike, the 
pickerel or the musky—the first thing is to be 
prepared. The bait is chosen out of what 
these fish generally prey upon. ‘The pickerel 
feeds much upon the perch, the yellow-percb. 
Therefore, save every perch you catch, and 
keep him alive in water. When ready for 
hooking him on, do the same way as you 
would hooking on the small minnow. Move 
him around in the water, up and down, and if 
he has a pugnacious life, soon you will have 
a fish to contend with, if you are in big fish 
water. When spearing these larger fish it is 
not necessary that a perch should be used as a 
lure. Farfromit. .I have used hook-denuded, 
artificial minnows, of beautiful, artistic blend 
for the purpose, in both processes, fishing and 
spearing, and they work to perfection. I 
cannot but recommend them. Not only do 
they lure in big fish but also smaller ones as 
well. I once fished with an old-timer in the 
north who made minnows, carving them from 
cedar, to which he added fins, and colored 
them in all sorts of hues, and used them so 
successfully that I specially had him make me 
some years after. These minnows are drawn 
up and down in the water. A large fish will 
often follow one of these minnows way up to 
the hole, and to drive a spear into him is a 
matter of no trick. I mention this process of 
spearing, knowing that it is far from sports- 
manlike—but then what we know in print and 
what we know in actual life of those advocates 
of sportsmanship do not always jibe. We have 
got to have fish sometimes and the easiset way, 
the better. (?) 

_ But as for fishing through the ice, I do know 
its pleasures. I will not say that it is within 
the shadow of being the equal of following 
with wand of bamboo and downy fly a mean- 
dering trout stream, in the hallowed months of 
spring or summer, but it serves, in a most 
triumphant fashion to keep one’s interest at 
the high-water mark. To come home with a 
basket of fish in the dead of rigid Old Winter 
is a sensation in itself not to be underes- 
timated. Ice fishing, from a hut where you 
can look away down into the water to the very 
sandec bottom is a sensation that you will 
always remember as among your life’s most 
gifted enchantments. The lakes in summer 
are beautiful enough; they are perfect 
pictures of God’s immeasurable art; his own 
spectacular craftsmanship. But in winter 
when everything is curtain-drawn, fettered, 
shackled, how mighty satisfactory to the 
delightfully inquisitive in one is it to hew a 
hole in the ice and bend eager eyes to what is 
going on below. The water may have been 
sparkling clear; transparent to the personifi- 
cation of the word, in summer, but what does 
it appear to you to be now. It is fresh, cold, 
and as sparkling as a diamond of the first 
water; and then when the fish begin to sally in 


omniously toward the bait, or lure. 
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upon soundless fins, barely stirring in the tran- 
quilized water what man can tell of the great 
wavering, giddy thrill that leaps through one. 
For instance: you are in pickerel territory. O, 
yes, I know that the pickerel in the north is 
looked upon as a blame nuisance. But the 
coming winter brings with it a more general 
good opinion of him. The trouble is, in sum- 
mer you hate the pickerel because he gets on 
the hook when you want muskies. See? 
But in winter fish come harder, and the 
pickerel is then more of a brother to our more 
honest opinion. Suppose now you are draw- 
ing a minnow up and down in the water. Sud- 
denly out of apparently no-where will come a 
great silent form as out of a dream, edging 

ou 
almost fall into the water at the sight of him. 


But you rest your lure and taking your hook ~ 


in hand (the hook being on another line) you 
adjust a nice, wiggling, animated, delicious 
perch thereon, and as gently as discretion will 
allow, you drop it into the deep. What hap- 
pens may be of such a speedy nature that it 
may take you off your feet; especially—listen 
—if that fish reaches ten or twelve pounds. 
O, yes, I know, I am not mentioning the 
“‘snake’’ pickerel always; I mean big ones tool 

There are places where the law allows of 
more than one line being used; I could not 
possibly make a list of such places, but where 
they exist, the fisherman may use as high as 
three lines. I do not in the least approve of 
the system, and am not, in the least, advo- 
catingit. I figure that one line, well tended to, 
in a hut for instance, or on the bare ice, is 
enough for any man. But on the bare ice 
comes the question of keeping warm, and to 
hold the line steadily means giving way to the 
cold. Therefore is used the set-line, or the 
flag system as I shall call it. This flag system 
1s very simple at best. It consists of one piece 
of wood as round as your finger that lies 
across the hole. Another piece is tied to the 
middle of this; this piece has a small flag, or 
red flannel, connected to it in the one end; 
the line is tied to the other. When the fish is 
on, the line-tied end will shoot bottomward, 
and the flag will shoot up, heralding a capture, 
or the presence of fish. If there is no capture, 
the fisherman takes the line in hand and is 
usually rewarded some moments after by a 
return of the hungry fellow. Thus is the flag 
system useful and a great help. If the law 
in your section of the world allows you the 
admission of two lines then by all means use 
the flag system. Let me add, that when 
fishing at night the lantern is a great help. 
The carbide camp lamp so well advertised, 
comes in for much use. The idea is to get it so 
that it sheds downward more light than ever. 
Therefore at the edge of the hole a deep niche 
is cut, and the light is sunk down. Thus for 
hundreds of yards the light is diffused below. 
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FOR ev every musical occasion, for in- 
timate hours or informal dances at 
home, or for more pretentious social 
events, the Columbia Grafonola is 
the one ideal musical instrument. Its 
superb tone-quality, so vividly true, 
natural and rounded, and its perfect 
and exclusive control of tone-volume, 
are two distinguishing features that 
have established the Columbia as the 
finest musical achievement. 


There are 8,500 Eo a dealers. Be sure your ae pS Bu Ove x yu a Columbia 


Grafonola. You es sure it isa Columbi by lo clusive Ce ylumbia Colu 101: 

tone-control le: aves pee a ‘hat re taken the > place of th e @ old little- ouble-door idea. ‘i Mili NC NE TE 
as tllustrate 

IMPORTANT NOTICE: All Columbia Records can be layed on your Individual I rd Bi stor _ S145 | 

cise talking machine (if any standard make). With ordinary recor HES is> 


365-367 Sorauren Ave., TORONTO, ONT. 


Columbia records are made in Canada. Dealers wanted where we are not actively represented. Pe 


THE CANADIAN NATIONAL FIELD 
TRIALS 


W. P. SMITH 


terested in the drawing of the Canadian 

National Club’s stakes began to drop in 
at the King George Hotel, Windsor about 8 
p.m. and by nine o'clock a meeting of the club 
was called. Certain business matters were 
discussed and about ten o’clock the drawing be- 
gan. After the drawing closed, the club had 
an enjoyable time in the drawing room of the 
Hotel, Jerry Bishop getting away with most of 
the honors as a fairy story teller. 

In Canada there is a strict law which reads, 
“Close at eleven each evening of the week but 
Saturday and then close at seven p.m.”, and 
this was strictly adhered to, therefore, we 
found ourselves turned out in a snow-storm, 
and retired to our respective tents. 

The trials began on Tuesday November 
17th with the Derby. The entry in this event 
consisted of five English Setters, one Irishman, 
and one Pointer and was won by Ojibwa Kate, 
a snappy wide ranging black and white pointer 
bitch, owned and handled by Billy Smith, who 
made his debut as an amateur handler at these 
trials, and his win was a popular one. Roy’s 
Sandy Boy is a nice going English setter by 
Destiny’s Roy, last year’s all age winner, and 
was placed easily, his owner, Ted Grey, 
handling him. Third was captured by 
Momoney Princess ““M’’, a nice little black 
white and tan bitch owned by F. H. Mason of 
Port Huron and handled by Frank Walker. 
Mr. Mason by the way, ran four dogs in the 
different stakes and is an ardent admirer of 
the bird dog, but owing to lameness, finds it 
difficult to follow the trials, as one cannot get 
in touch with the dogs on horse back at all 
times on these grounds ‘The additional merit 
was awarded “‘Daisy”’ a very good going little 


O* Monday night the boys who were in- 


black white and tan English Setter bitch, who 


ran a good heat until near the finish when she 
seemed to want to have her handler in 
sight, she also liked to see his arm in the 
air driving her on. She is a good little bitch 
on birds and no doubt with proper handling 
will make some of the good ones step a little 
later on. 

The winner of the first in the “All Age” 
proved to be the winner of the Derby at the 
old International Club’s meeting last fall. He 
is a level going dog and a hard worker, while 
he did not get a point it was his ability to 
locate them along with his class which won for 
his owner and handler Emile Sequin, the first 
honors. He also is a son of Destiny’s Roy, the 
winner of last season’s ‘“‘All Age” and out of 
Blue Dot, whose dam is the winner, Smith’s 
Gladstone Kate. 

Second belongs to True Dick who ran a very 
good first heat, those who saw him perform 
before say he worked, ranged and far out- 
classed any previous performance. He is a 
son of Paliacho and seems to have the quali- 
ties that should train on. Miss Indiana May 
won third. She is a nice neat going lemon and 


white pointer bitch and put up a good heat, 
being a dog that most anyone would like to 
own, even a setter crank, and was justly 
placed. 

The dog that had the chance of the stake 
and failed was Pepp’s Honey boy by Pepp 
Windem ‘“‘D’’. He stood well up in the stake 
after the first heat and in the second series was 
put down with True Dick, he had only crossed 
one stubble field and over a ditch into another 
when he over-ran a bird. He chased this one 
to the finish, came right back and put up the 
balance of the bevy and chased, thereby 
ruining his chances. He is a black, white and 
tan dog, strong and a tireless worker. His 
owner and handler, Dr. C. H. Bromley, De- 
troit, Michigan, afterward said “Why did 
you not go right on by those birds honey?” 
but the dog said never a word. 

The shooting dog stake was annexed? by 
Billy Smith with his black, white and tan 
bitch, “‘Smith Gladstone Kate.” She was 
down with Indiana May twice through the 
heaviest cover of the trials and proved herself 
in the estimation of the judges to be the best 
shooting dog in the stake. Indiana May who 
won third, in “‘All Age’? was runner up. 

A moving picture outfit accompanied the 
trials for a time and no doubt will have some 
interesting scenes to hand the public. 

Among those attending the trials were F. 
H. Johnson, Detroit, Frank R. Henry, Lon- 
don, Dr. Hockwalt, a brother of the presiding 
Judge, J. H. Bishop, Wyandotte, Michigan, 
Robert Lindsay, Detroit, Michigan, R. G. 
Armstrong, Detroit, John Pentland, Windsor, 
Mr. and Mrs. Fred K. Drouillard, Mr. and 
Mrs. Thos. Brown, Mr. Homer Johnston, 
Detroit, Mr. Jas. Hendricks, Sandwich, Mr. 
Jack Dawson, Ojibway, Mr. Wm. Neil, Ojib- 
way, Mr. Fred K. Stears, Ojibway, Mr. F. H. 
Mason, Port Huron, Mr. McHale, Detroit, 
Calixte LeBeouf, Sandwich, Mr. Carroll, 
Detroit, and a great many local admirers of 
the dogs, but among those who seemed to en- 
joy every heat and were always on the job 
were F. A. Johnson, Dr. Hockwalt, Robert 
Lindsay, J. H. Bishop, Jr. and Jas. Hend- 
ricks. We had several drilling exhibitions at 
odd spare time and F. A. Johnston acted in the 
capacity of drill master and he sure is some 
officer. He addressed the squad and informed 
us that we should keep in good physical shape, 
and be ready to defend old Canada should an 
invasion be attempted. 

_ The inaugural trials of the Canadian Na- 
tional Club were run at Ojibway, Ontario, 
across the river from Detroit two days chuck- 
full of pleasure only realized by those attend- 
Ing open air sports of the Field Trial caliber. 

It was the most successful trial held in this 
section in some time, although being seriously 
handicapped by the quarantine being on per- 
taining to the Hoof and Mouth disease. This 
being the case,' those. dogs from the United 
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States that were not already over in Canada 
with their handler were prevented from going 
over and the Club lost about twenty-five en- 
tries. While this would not have been as large 
a class as was anticipated, it would have been 
a great deal better than the position the 
quarantine placed the Club in. The Secretary 
wishes to announce that all entrance money 
will be refunded to those who could not cross 
their dogs or dog and wishes to thank those 
who were with them for their entries and also 
those who were disappointed in not being 
among them. ‘The weather was very severe 
on Tuesday morning, a gale blew across the 
fields at a rate of 50 miles per hour and snow 
flurries were with us all day. 

We all met at the Brighton Beach Hotel, 
the Club grounds head quarters, and after 
waiting a while, hoping for the wind to subdue, 
it was decided it would be a good and profit- 
able move to hold our Bench show at this 
time. After much hustling of the handlers by 
the Secretary the pointers were lined up, 
Messrs. Hockwalt, Spracklin, judging. First 
place was awarded to Toby Kent, lemon and 
white pointer dog, owned by F. H. Mason, 
Port Huron, Mich., Second went to W. T. 
Gilbert’s black and white pointer bitch, Lad’s 
Dot Speckle, who some thought should have 
been placed over Toby. Both of these dogs 
are of nice conformation, good heads, but 
Toby’s eyes are little off color. Third went to 
Ojibwa Kate, a puppy fourteen months old, 
black and white owned by W. P. Smith. 

The Setter class brought out a field of nine- 
teen and a good looking lot. This took some 
time as it was necessary to get down to brass 
tacks to pick the winners, but after some in- 
teresting and intelligent work on the part of 
the Judges Ted Grey was awarded first and 
second with Roy’s Sandy boy and Sifton Boy 
respectively. Third ribbon went to Emile 
Seguin’s orange and white setter dog, Ray’s 
Ransom. After the bench show was over, 
we left for the Club house, and lunch rooms, 
where we arrived a little too soon for the Chef, 
who was not yet prepared to serve us. The 
Judges then agreed to run a brace of the Derby, 
and return for lunch, this giving the Chef his 
desired opportunity to complete the feast. 


The Derby 

‘This stake while only comprising six en- 
tries was a good stake and some nice going and 
good looking dogs were entered. 

There was no bird work accomplished by 
the dogs and it is excusable because of the 
high velocity of the wind, which would almost 
blow one backward, but nevertheless, it was 
as good an exhibition of class and range as has 
been witnessed in this section of the country 


in some time, Ojibwa Kate was easily the 
class dog of the stake, outfooting and out- 
ranging any of the other competitors and her 
handler had her under perfect control at all 
umes, swinging her from field to field as easily 
as one would a three year old dog. Roy’s 
Sandy boy is a merry worker and as Kate’s 
brace mate, gave a good account of himself. 


The first brace Momoney’s Princess ‘‘M” 
Sifton Boy were cast off in a stubble about a 
quarter of a mile from the Lunch Rooms, 
Princess getting right down to business was 
skirting the fence while Sifton seemed unable 


to force himself through the gale. The dogs 
worked out to stubble across a gully into 
another stubble, through a fence into rag weed 
and Princess had all the better of the going. 
They worked out another field of rag weeds 
and then went in thicket. Both handlers 


_ seemingly anxious to get on birds, they worked 


down through the slashing and at far end, a 
bevy was flushed, both dogs being in the 
vicinity but the writer cannot say who was the 
guilty part, these birds hit the breeze and after 
endeavoring to find some of the outlying birds, 
which proved fruitless, they worked through 
pasture lands and stubble back to lunch room, 
Princess had all the better of the heat, ap- 


! 


pearing a nice diligent little bitch, handling — 


well and having exceptional range. 


Down 12.20 Up 1 p.m. 


Lunch was ready when we arrived and every 
one was hungry. The trip with the first brace 
out in the cold breeze was just the appetizer 
desired and full justice was done this meal by 
all present. After lunch the wagons and auto- 
mobiles were started out, also the saddle 
horses who went down the Matchett road, a 
piece, where the second Brace was cast off. 


Pat Kinmore Daisy 


When cast away in pasture land, this brace 
cut right into the wind, Daisy swung to the 
left on a long cast working stylishly. Pat con- 
tented himself with a little quartering at first 
but Tom got him straightened away and he 
made some nice casts and is an exceptionally 
nice going Irishman. ‘They worked out a 
stubble, then swung around and down along- 
side slashing Daisy going the wider. When 
near the road both dogs pulled off a bad piece 
of work, both going to the fence and back again 
covering the same ground three or four times. 
This is inexcusable as dogs of their age should 
be over that fault. After crossing road they 
were worked through slashing as Daisy’s 
handler was anxious to get on birds. No birds 
were found and they were then ordered out 
where it appeared they were both tired, Daisy 


working ahead would continuously stop and _ 


look back to her handler, they were worked 
to road and ordered up. 


Down 2.00 Up 2.30 


Some little time was spent between where 
the last brace was picked up and where the 
next brace was put down. Owing to the fact 
that the judges wished birds the wagons drove 
down, and a halt was made along some pas- 
ture land where there was good cover and good 
bordering fields. A farmer living across the 
road said he bad seen some birds recently. 


Roy’s Sandy . «v Ojibwa Kate 

They were ¢1.. loose in good going both 
getting right to business. Sandy swung to the 
left, Kate to right. The judges ordered a 
change in course to south, Billy Smith getting 
Kate back in front of him with ease, she hand- 
ling perfectly. Although going like the wind 
Sandy swung along the edge of fence working 
well out and making it just hot enough for 
Kate to make the heat interesting for the 
spectators. The course was again changed 
down against the wind but this did not stop 
this pair, they going to the road on through 
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into the bush working this out through a fence 
into gully, Kate crossing, climbing up 1n corn 
field which she worked out while her handler 
stood at edge of woods watching her. He then 
swung her up towards road where Sandy was 
working. Both handlers realizing that they 
had the class brace of the stake, were driving 
them for all they were worth. They sent them 
through bush, Sandy on the left, Kate on the 
right, both working out their ground beauti- 
fully. They were worked along road by 

spectators in automobiles and other convey- 
ances across the road to large stubble or 
pasture land. They worked down against the 
wind in a gully to top of hill, Kate swinging 
on the outside Sandy doing the inside. They 
were turned down with the wind to wagons, 
Kate finishing strong and Sandy a bit tired. 


Down 2.40 Up 3.11 


A brace of the all age was run to give the 
Derby’s a chance to recuperate. The judges 
then called for the second series dogs of the 
Derbys. 


Ojibwa Kate Momoney’s Princess ‘‘M” 


They were cast off in stubble both going 
away fast but Kate soon pulled away from 
Princess. They worked through a berry patch 
along creek, up and across road, and rag weeds, 
down to corn field where they were ordered up, 
Kate being away out on cast in hollow, her 
handler was a little time getting her back 
when next brace was called for. 


Down 4.10 Up 4.23 

Roy’s Sandy Boy—Daisy—They were 
dropped down in rag weed, worked through a 
couple of fields back to road Sandy being the 
better in pace and range, Daisy not very in- 
terested in her work. They worked down in 
road toward the wagons this finishing the 
Derby. As it was almost dark we returned to 
the Hotel, with the understanding that we 
would start from Elliott with the second race 
of the all Age at 9.30 a.m. Wednesday. 


All Age 


This stake brought the largest entry, ten in 
number, while birds were found no points were 
established. The winneris a nice going little 
dog, and resembles Barn Dance in look and 
way of going, it would seem that you could 
almost place a glass of water on his back where 
he has level going and he would not spill a 
drop. Much was expected of Toby Kent in 
this stake but he was entirely off form. The 
winner of this stake like the winner of the 
Derby receives a cup donated by J. H. Bishop 
Jr., both cups alike in size and quality being 
sterling silver, while the winner of the shoot- 
ing dog stake wins a cup of the same quality 
but a little larger. j 


Mason’s Mohawk ‘‘M’’ True Dick 

When cut loose True Dick made a cast to 
the left that almost carried him off the 
Course but by some hard work on the part of 
his handler he was swung back, Mohawk 
working out well but not a dog to impress one 
as he carries a dead tail, and has a heavy way 
of going. The judges instructed the handlers 
to find birds if possible both taking to rag 
weeds, where the dogs were not in sight at any 


time they were worked across the road down 
to another rag weed field then out in a stubble 
out into a farm house where the dogs were or- 
dered up while the followers and judges had a 
swig at the well. This farmer stated that 
there had been a big bevy all Fall behind his 
barn so we started over that way. Tle dogs 
were turned loose again. True Dick cutting 
out the pace. Walker swung Mohawk over 
toward a thicket where he flushed and chased 
a bevy. After working out a couple of fields 
no more birds were found so the dogs were or- 
dered up. 


Down 3.20 Up 3.55 


We were all at the starting point at the ap- 
pointed time. A little time was utilized by the 
Moving Picture Apparatus. The next brace 
brought out Joker of Boyne, F. A. Johnston’s 
imported Irishman who ran a fairly good heat 
at Hamilton some weeks ago and Toby Kent 
ason of Manitoba Rap. 

Toby Kent, Joker of Boyne,—cast off in 
stubble, they got away to the tune of the 
picture machine, Rap working on to right and 
Joker to left, they then worked through a 
couple of stubble fields into corn fields, either 
dog extending himself to the qualifications of a 
field trial winner. They were ordered across 
Elliott Road in another stubble, worked on 
through rag weed to thicket where both dogs 
were worked with the endeavour of finding 
birds but upon having worked part of this 
thicket both handlers swung their dogs out to 
the stubble. Joker was travelling the better 
now and making some good casts, but as they 
had run the usual time without showing any- 
thing out of the ordinary they were ordered 


up. 
Down 9.50 Up 10.20 


Jingo’s Dot Speckle Roy’s Ransom 


This brace was cast down where the other 
brace was picked up. Dot worked out to left 
on long cast to fence road. Roy cast straight 
out then swung to left at edge of thicket, 
flushed a bevy, both dogs were then ordered in 
on birds which the writer considered was 
wrong because this brace was fast and keyed 
up to the highest pitch and should have been 
worked in the open awhile before being swung 
on these birds in such heavy cover. Neverthe- 
less they were on the birds and their handlers 
could not get them under control. It was re- 
ported by one of the lady followers that Ro 
nailed a bird at edge of bush and was called o 
point by Dot’s handler but the judges did not 
see this work so could not bank on it. Dot 
pointed single and was steady as bird flushed. 
Several birds were flushed and after working 
the outside of the thicket the dogs were swung 
to the open and after a short run, the next 
brace was called for. 


Down 10.35 Up 11.05 
Grand Junction Don 


They were cast off in stubble, worked to- 
ward a farm house and swung into cornfield. 
Grand worked out well, in fact ranged farther 
and stayed out better than any dog in the 
stake. Don had been worked on partridge too 
much of late and did not range as he should. 
He is an earnest worker and covers his ground 
well. Grand Junction worked up along fence 
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row, scouted a ditch, crossed into stubble, 
worked another ditch and ran past a bevy that 
flushed and flew to woods. Don was working 
stubble and flushed a single but was steady. 
They were then worked through rag weeds, 
Grand keeping out and covering lots of 
ground. They were then turned in woods 
where birds had been marked down but no 
points were secured. After working the out- 
side of thicket and swinging to meadow, their 
time had expired without anything being 
accomplished in the way of bird work and 
they both had the chance. 
Down 11.07 Up 11.40 

Pepps Honey Boy Miss Indiana May 

They were cast down in a meadow and went 
away fast. There was not much to choose 
between them, both making long casts and 
covering their ground well, May being the 
more stylish mover, but as they swung into 
meadow, Honey Boy, began to extend 
himself and skirted hedge row and gully, 
travelling intelligently and cutting out the 
pace for May, who was forced to quarter a 
good deal, thereby not covering the ground 
that Honey Boy was covering. They were 
worked through stubble, Dr. Bromley, always 
was able to keep Honey Boy in hand but at 
times he seemed to get a little off the course, 
but was always got back. They were on 
through the stubble through rag weeds, then 
in a slashing through this to the other side, 
then down_wind through stubble and towards 
the wagons. This was a good brace and had 
done some clever ground work. We then re- 
turned to the lunch rooms and surely did 
justice to ourselves in the way of eats. 
Down 11.45 Up 12.15 Second Series. 
True Dick Pepps Honey Boy 

After lunch we started out to let go the dogs 
in the second series when this brace was taken 
out of the wagons. The drivers were instruct- 
ed to meet us on the Matchett Road when cast 
down in corn stubble. Dick went away to left 
along fence row, while Honey worked out corn 
stubble, then went to thickly covered ditch 
which he worked out and swung into stubble, 
where he over-ran a bird and chased. His 
handler got him back on the course and he 
went in and flushed a bevy and chased. Dick 
was over a couple of fields in rag weed and 
seemed to be making game but secured noth- 
ing. Honey was worked to stubble when both 
dogs were swung to rag weeds, then to a corn 
field and into thicket. They both worked this 
out thoroughly, but no birds were found. 
They were then ordered up. 

Down 1.20 Up 1.45 

Roy’s Ransom Miss Indiana May 

They were cast off in stubble, worked 
through berry patch, Roy setting the pace for 
May. He cast straight ahead to road along 
fence, then swung to corn stubble, they both 
worked a gully and were then sent to stubble. 
Here they both made game but no birds were 
found. They were worked through corn field, 
Roy staying well out and travelling so as to 
gain friendship of all concerned. They then 
were sent into slashing where a couple of 
birds were flushed, but the writer did not see 
who did the flushing. May came to a point 
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but nothing was raised. The way she worked 
on the ground scent indicated a rabbit had 
been there recently. They worked this thicket 
thoroughly and kept the judges bobbing 
around to keep in touch with them, but no 
points were secured, and we wish to state that 
there was a whole lot of bad bird work done by 
all the dogs in this stake. Some of them, hav- 
ing good chances to secure a point but not 
doing so. In finishing up this heat, both the 


dogs were worked through slashing and or- . 


dered up. 
Third Series. 
Down 1.55 Up 2.10 
Roy’s Ransom True Dick 


These dogs were dropped where we had pre- 
viously found birds. Working through stub- 
ble, Roy had all the better in pace and style, 
both dogs, going well. They were worked 
through stubble, corn field and thicket, slash- 
ing and rag weeds, but outside of their pace, 
style and range, the judges had nothing to 
choose from. When their time had just ex- 
pired and the judges had ordered them out, 
a bird flushed wild in front of the writer, both 
dogs chased away, but this was excusable 
as they both got a good look at it and it took 
them by surprise, having been working hard 
in the anticipation of finding birds. 


Down 2.15 Up 2.45 


The Bishop Shooting Dog Stake—This 
stake was a disappointment as we fully ex- 
pected to have a large entry, but evidently 
those who had shooting dogs before the trial 
must have gotten cold feet, or were away 
shooting with them, as there were only six 
dogs in this stake. The dogs entered in this 
stake were a good looking lot of dogs and gave 
the spectators an idea of a good fast hard 
working dog. The cup for this stake was the 
big cup of the trials and Mr. Smith was indeed 
proud to win it. 


Mason’s Mohawk Countess Don 


We returned to the wagons after the last 
brace of the “All Age” had been run and took 
out this brace letting them down across the 
road. They worked out toward the Titcomb 
bush through pasture land where a couple of 
scattered birds had been marked down. After 


-being down about fifteen minutes, Don’s 


handler, called point and at the same time 
Countess’ handler called point, Spracklin took 
Don while Hockwalt took Countess. I was 
with Hockwalt and the way this little Count- 
ess stood up on her point was sure fine. 
Hockwalt pulled out his camera and snapped 
her. Then ordered Walker to flush the bird, 
and imagine 
blank was drzwn. Spracklin coming over re- 
ported the same results of Don’s point. 
Countess was then ordered on, worked around 


a little, and then brought up on a point, again © 


drawing a blank, and she repeated this stunt 
again. Don’s handler had then brought his 
dog over and they were sent ahead. Crossing 
road, they worked out a stubble, Countess 
casting out well, Don, repeating much the 
same work as in his previous performance, in 
the all age stake. They were then ordered to 
change their course toward a hill where we 
could see a corn field, they worked through 


our disappointment when a 


oe ne 
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In All Sizes for Men, Women and Children 
The C. Turnbull Co. 
of Galt, Limited 
GALT ONTARIO 


Look THE SHEEP | 
| ON EVERY GARMENT |i 
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heavy marsh grass, up to bush, over gully, and 
were ordered to work out a stubble. No birds 
were found and the next brace was called for. 


Down 3.00 Up 3.30 . 
Miss Indiana May Smith’s Gladstone Kate 


They were let go in edge of woods. Billy 
Smith handling Kate, while Gilbert jockied 
May. May swung to right and was worked 
down to gully and through a swayle to marsh 
grass. Kate worked out woods to left, 
skirted edge and swung into rag weeds, work- 
ing this out without a find, she was brought 
back to fence and both dogs worked through 
wild berries through thicket and down to the 
big Wright bush. | They worked through 
this, Kate having the better of heat as she 
worked her ground intelligently, and kept well 
out at all times. They worked part of this 
bush when they were ordered up. This was a 
hard heat and both dogs were tired. 


Down 4.07 Up 4.37 


Grand Junction Nona 
They were cast off in the Yawkey Farm 
working down through rag weeds to buck 
wheat stubble, indications pointed to birds. 
Nona is quite fat but is an intelligent worker, 
skirting the edges and working out the hedge 
rows. Both dogs worked through stubble to 
corn field from this to slashing at edge of 
woods then back through stubble across 
Yawkey Lane into slashing across Page Ave., 
to edge of woods where Hendrick’s called 
Point for Nona, but drew a blank, Grand 
Junction stayed out well but failed to interest 
the judges who seemed to think he ran too 
aimlessly. This was easily Nona’s heat. 


Second Series. 
Down 3.33 Up 4.03 
Smith’s Gladstone Kate Miss Indiana May 


While this stake was a stake of all stakes 
where birds were desired it seemed impossible 
to raise any, the handlers had been working 
on these grounds quite a little of late, this 
being outside of the preserve and evidently 
the birds were forced further back in the 
woods. The judges desired very much to find 
birds and after a short consultation instructed 
the Handlers to let go at edge of bush. It was 
growing late and everyone wanted to get done 
if possible. Kate went away to left, and May 
was inclined to follow. Tom fired a couple of 
shots and succeeded in bringing over Kate who 
wished to investigate what was doing. Evi- 
dently May was too tired to respond bvt after 
some whistling Tom got her in front of him 
again. They were worked to edge of bush 
where there was a pocket field of rag weeds, 
Kate worked this out thoroughly casting over 


to another woods where she entered but was 
whistled back on course and by this time she 
had an accompanist in May. Smith swung 


Kate back toward Tom and they were then 
ordered to work toward road. 


Down 4.40 Up 4.55 


After this heat the judges called owners and 
handlers together and explained the situation 
to them, asking them to determine as to 
whether they would hold the stake over until 
Thursday or close the event allowing the 
judges to place the dogs as they saw fit. 


Those interested of course would like to see 
Bird work as this stake should be settled 
along these lines, but as before stated every 
one thought it would be as well to allow the 
judges to give their-decision, taking into con- 
sideration a shooting day’s qualifications to 
the extent possible under the prevailing con- 
ditions. This ended the first trials under the 
auspices of the Canadian National Field Trial 
Club. The Reserve is no doubt as fine a 
country for trial as lies out doors and with the 
birds now on preserve and those to be planted 
next spring, there will be an abundance of 
birds for the Trials next Fall. 


DERBY. 
Ojibwa, Ontario, November 17tb. 


Canadian National Field Trial Clubs. 
Inaugural Trials open Derby for setters 
and pointers, whelped on and after 
January Ist, 1913. 
7 starters, 5 English setters, 1 Irish 
setter and one pointer. (1 setter 
withdrawn ) 


Momoney Princess M—White, black and tan 
setter bitch by Momoney. Ruby Glad- 
stone Rodfield, whelped April 24th, 1913, 
F. H. Mason owner, Frank Walker, 
handler, with Sifton Roy—white and 
black English setter dog by Little Joe— 


Nellie Bly whelped September 9th, 1913, 


Ted Grey owner and handler. 


Pat Kenmore—lIrish setter dog by St. Clouds 
Kenmore—Lady Cloud whelped August 
13th, 1913, F. A. Johnston, owner—Tom 
Gilbert handler with—Daisy, black, 
white and tan, English setter bitch by 
Blake’s Bay—Ruby Dru whelped Marc 
26th, 1913, Paul Langlois owner and 
handler. 


Roy’s Sandy Boy—Black white, and tan, 
ticked English setter dog by Desting Roy 
—Queen S whelped August 7th, 1913 
owner and handler Ted. Gray with 
Objiwa Kate, black and white pointer, 
bitch by Ports Hawk—Jingo Dot speckle 
whelped August 15th, 1913 owner and 
handler W. P. Smith. 


ALL AGE. 
Ojibwa, Ontario, November 18th, Canadian 
National Field Trials All Age Stake, open 
to professional handlers. 11 starters, 7 
. English setters, 1 Irish, 3 pointers. 
True Dick—Black, white and ticked setter dog 
by Paliacho—Ruby Dan’s Belle, whelpe 
May 8th, 1912. Owner Louis Hillsende- 


gar. Handler Tom Gilbert with Masons. 


Mohawk M. black, white and tan ticked 
setter dog by Mohawk 11—Kitty Rodney 
whelped January Ist, 1912, owner F. H. 
Mason, handler Frank Walker. 


Joker of Boyne—Irish setter dog by Paddy of 
Boyne—Stewartstown Quail whelped 
August 16th, 1912. Owner F. A. Johns- 
ton handler Tom Gilbert with Toby Kent, 
Lemon and white pointer dog by Mani- 
toba Rap—Gipsy Jingo whelped July 


15th, 1912. Owner F. H. Mason, handler- 


Frank Walker. 
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Fox and Keeper on Friendly Terms 


Shareholders in Prince Edward Island fox 
companies received, during the last fifteen 
months, dividends amounting to over $7,- 
000,000. During the past two months, thir- 
ty companies have paid dividends averaging 
35%. This indicates that the war has not 
affected the industry to any extent. If you 
want to place your money where it will earn 
the most, throw away all prejudice and study 
the fox industry on its merits. Money in- 
vested now with SILVER FOXES AND 
FURS, LIMITED will receive a dividend 
this fall. Government Reports and authen- 
tic literature will be supplied you upon 
request. 


A. E. SHAW & CO. 
16 King Street W., TORONTO 


LET CLARK’S CATER 


for your summer camp and enjoy the cuisine of the best chefs. 


SOUPS—Chateau Brand Concentrated in all var- 
ieties deliciously flavoured. 


ENTREES—de luxe, Irish Stew, Stewed Kidney, 
Beefsteak and Onions, Cooked Tripe, Corned Beef, 
Hash, etc., and Clark’s Celebrated Pork and 
Beans. 


COLD LUNCH—Corned and Roast Beef, Lunch 
Ham, Lunch and Ox Tongues in tins or glass, Jellied 
Hocks, English Brawn, Boneless Chicken, Pig's Feet, 
Potted and Devilled Meats, etc. 


MINCEMEAT PLUM PLUDDING 


Clark’s Tomato Ketchup. No finer or more 
appetizing ketchup onthe market Absolutely pure. 


W. CLARK, LIMITED - MONTREAL 
= ee 
——————————————————————— 


NEWFOUNDLAND 


A Country of Fish and Game A Paradise for the Camper and Angler ideal Canoe Trip 
The country traversed by the Reid Newfoundland Company’s system is exceedingly rich in all kinds of fish 
and game. All along the route of the Railway are streams famous for their SALMON and TROUT fishing. 
Also Caribou barrens. Americans who have been fishing and hunting in Newfoundland say there is no other 
country in the world in which so good fishing and hunting can besecured and with such ease as in Newfound- 
land. Information together with Illustrated Booklet and Folder cheerfully forwarded upon application to 


J. W. N. JOHNSTONE, General Passenger Agent, Reid Newfoundland Company, St. John’s, Newfoundland 
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Jingo’s Dot Speckle—Black and white ticked 
pointer bitch by Lad of Jingo—Pirkineon 
Jewell whelped—Owner and handler Tom 
Gilbert with Roy’s Ransom—white and 
orange setter dog by Desting’s Roy dam 
Blue Dot whelped June 13th, 1912. 
Owner and handler Emile Sequin: 


Grand Junction—White and lemon setter dog 
by Dr. Rowe—Gossip whelped February 
14th, 1914, owner J. G. Armstrong, hand- 
ler Tom Gilbert with Don—black, white 
and tan setter by Wyandotter—Trixie 
whelped March 1st 1910 owner and hand- 
ler Robert Lindsey. 


Pepp’s Honey Boy—White, black and tan 
setter dog by Pepp’s Windem D—Ruby 
Dru whelped August 20th, 1912. Owner 
and handler Dr. C. A. Bromley with Miss 
Indiana May—wWhite and orange setter 
bitch by Indiana Alfords Johnie—Miss 


Indiana Lady whelped May 30th, 1909. - 


Owner Wisson Seyburn, handler Tom 
Gilbert. 
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SHOOTING DOGS. 


Masons Mohawk M.—White and black setter 
bitch by Mohawk II—Kitty Rodney 
whelped January Ist, 1912, owner F. H. 
Mason, handler Tom Gilbert with Don— 
black, white and tan setter by Wyandotter 
—Trixie whelped March Ist, 1910. 
Owner and handler Robert Lindsey. 


Miss Indiana May—Orange and white pointer 
bitch by Indiana Alfords Johnnie—Miss 
Indiana Lady whelped May 30th, 1909 
owner Wessin Seyburn, handler Thomas 
Gilbert with Smith’s Gladstone Kate, 
white black and tan setter bitch by Fred 
Thiers—White Pearl whelped December 
Ae 1908. Owner and handler W. P. — 

mith. : 


Grand Junction—White and lemon setter dog 
y Dr. Rowe—Gossip—whelped 2-14- 
1911, owner J. G. Armstrong, handler 
Tom Gilbert with Nona—black and white 
tan setter bitch by Stuffets—Bessis, 
whelped July 4th, 1908, owner James 
Hendricks, handler James Uendricks. 


ALPINE CLUB NOTES 


The Vancouver Island Section held the 
opening meeting of the season on the evening 
of November 24th. Owing to the absence of 
the Chairman Mr. W. W. Foster, absent on 
military duty, Mr. A.O. Wheelertook the chair. 

He announced that the Camp held in the 
Yoho Valley during the recent summer was 
one of the most successful held. Two hun- 
dred and six were under canvas as compared 
with 197 at the O’Hara Camp in 1909. In 
spite of the heavy charges for transportation 
the Camp finances were very satisfactory. 

_The Chairman then introduced the prin- 
cipal subject of the evening. It was felt that 
the Club as a whole should make some definite 
presentation to the War Funds. Many mem- 
bers had gone to the front, but such action 
was an impossibility for the greater number. 
The ladies could knit and do needlework, but 
this did not seem exactly to satisfy the Club. 
Many suggestions were made and finally it 
was decided to get into communication at 
once with the other seven sections, in order 
that they might express their preference for 


one or other of the schemes suggested. 

At the time of writing the Secretary- 
Treasurer knows of 25 members who have 
gone to the front, but there are probably many 
others of whom he has not heard. ; 

A very interesting letter has been received 
from Lieutenant E. O. Wheeler, R. E., from 
somewhere on the battle line. Definite in- 
formation is forbidden. The neighborhood is 
interesting from the frequency of the “Jack 
Johnsons” and “Black Marias’’, but he soon 
got accustomed to them. He is with the 
King’s Own Sappers and Miners an Indian 
Regiment. Conditions are quite as comfort- 
able as could be expected. He also states that 
magazines and light reading matter are always. 
most acceptable. The question of transport is 
a serious one, and magazines can always be 
left behind for any one else who comes. 

The Secretary asks that we add to the list of 
gone-to-warers Rev. R. B. Winser, of Coutts, 
Alberta, who was at the recent camp, Dr. and 
Mrs. Anderson of Fernie, H. W. A. Foster of 
Toronto, and W. A. Alldritt of Winnipeg. 


THE HIDDEN LAND 


Neitz C. FERGUSON 


I dream to-night of my rough-hewn shack 
Far away in the northern mist, 

Of the haunts I left when the war broke black, 
And I hit the trail to enlist. 


I hear the wind in the pine-tree tops 
And the cry of a loon afar; 

I see the lake and the wooded copse, 
The deer and the evening star. 


I feel a something drawing me— 
The grasp of a mighty hand, 

And know my soul will ever be 
Owned by the Open Land. 


O! when it comes that I should die 
And the last post calls me back, : 
May my grave be dug ’neath the open sky 
Beside my northern shack. 


SPORTSMEN [22 
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We are experts 
as fishing tackle 
outfitters. Ev- 
erything in the 
fishing line. 


While you are thinking of buy- 
ing a gasolene jaunch, remem- 


HENNE W=E 


i 


Try Collan’s gun 


rust ae ete 
tive. It will keep 
| out snow water. 


ber that I can furnish you with 
any type or dimension, either with frame or finished ready for engine 


made by ROBERTSON Bros. 


Owing to the various sizes and types I 


do not quote prices, but will you kindly write your full requirements, 
and I wiil be glad,to send you prices lower than list. 


For gasoline engines I can furnish you 
with either Hamilton or Honest Injun 
engines, two cycle, two, three and four 
cylinder, from 6 to 48 horse-power. 
Write your wants, I can offer extranr- 
dinary prices. 

Sportsmen’s Hatchets—complete 
with sole leather case and best hickory 
handles. Made by the well known 
makers H. Walters & Sons. The steel 
is of the highest grade possible. 


No. Weight of axe Price 
Meg =e. = SE lbsi = = 85c 
Bieta = bbe ye 90c 
1 - 1lbs. - - 95¢ 
AS) >= - 1%lbs. - - $1.00 
44 - - 1%|bs. - - 1.10 
45. = A oye oe - 1.20 
46 - - 2Yulbs. - ~ 125 
Please remember should you wish 
hatchets or anything sent by mail to 


enclose postage as goods cannot be 
shipped otherwise except on goods 
marked Post Paid. 


Watch for our ad. next month on 
tackle until you get our prices. 
Write your wants. 


| 


fishing tackie. 
We have everything for sportsmen. 
I do not issue a catalogue, order from this ad., 


| 


How’ about a Savage 22 high Power 
Rifle or 32 to 380 automatic Pistol? 
Write for circulars. We can furnish you 
with any Sights listed in Watson 
catalogue, Post Paid, at prices named. 
Send 3, 2 cent stamps for catalogue. 

If you have arifle, shotgun, revolver 
or automatic pistol for fine shooting 
mount them with Watson Gold or silver 
sights. They increase the appearance 
and shooting of any fire arm. Prices 
from $1.00 up. 

Gundlach-Manhattan Cameras — 
Mahogany with rubbed finish Metal 
work, nickel plated, seal grain cover, 
spring actuated focusing screen, Piano 
hinge reversible finder, “tripod sockets, 
automatic front grip, size 34 x4 for 
either film pack or plates. Weight 19 
ounces. Special price $9.50. 

Collan’s Gun Oil—For cleaning guns 
and keeping snow water out of same, 14 
pint 35 cents. Post paid, % pint oe 
cents, Post Paid. 

B.S. A. Air Rifles, $18.00 to $19.50. 


Don’t buy fishing 


sending money by post</ note, express order or registered letter and be 
sure to enclose postage if article is not marked Post Paid. 


Robt. 


New Remington 
.22 Auto., deliv- 
ered in U.S. ard 
Canada, $25.00. 
Write for circu- 
Jar. 


RAGLAN, 


Same address for last 10 years. 


WoW VES SNE Sz 
mom SSeS —tiio— — || 


Hodgson 


Sporting Goods Dealer 


Fumed or quar- 
ter cut oak gun 
cabinets, from 


ONT. 


$18.00 to $55.00. 


HEE WE 
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What is an Internal Bath ? 


By R. W. BEAL 


Much has been said and volumes 
have been written describing at length 
the many kinds of baths civilized man 
has indulged in from time to time. 
Every possible resource of the human 
mind has been brought into play to 
fashion new methods of bathing, but 
strange as it may seem, the most im- 
portant, as well as the most beneficial 
of all baths, the ‘‘Internal Bath,” has 
been given little thought. The reason 
for this is probably due to the fact that 
few people seem to realize the tremen- 
dous part that internal bathing plays in 
the acquiring and maintaining of health. 

If you were to ask a dozen people to 
define an internal bath, you would 
have as many different definitions, 
and the probability is that not one of 
them would be correct. To avoid any 
misconception as to what constitutes 
an internal bath, let it be said that a 
hot water enema is no more an in- 
ternal bath than a bill of fare is a dinner. 

If it were possible and agreeable to 
take the great mass of thinking people 
to witness an average post mortem, 
the sights they would see and the things 
they would learn would prove of such 
lasting benefit and impress them so 
profoundly that further argument in 
favor of :nternal bathing would be un- 
necessary to convince them. Unfor- 
tunately, however, it is not possible to 
do this, profitable as such an experience 
would doubtless prove to be. There is, 
then, only one other way to get this 
information into their hands, and that 
is by acquainting them with such 
knowledge as will enable them to ap- 
preciate the value of this long-sought- 
for health-producing necessity. 

Few people .realize .what a_ very 
little thing is necessary sometimes to 


improve their physical condition. Also 
they have almost no conception of how 
little carelessness, indifference or neglect 
can be the fundamental cause of the 
most virulent disease. For instance, 
that universal disorder from which al- 
most all humanity is suffering known as 
‘‘constipation,’’ ‘“‘auto-intoxication,”’ 
‘‘auto-infection,’’ and a multitude of 
other terms, is not only curable but 
preventable through the consistent prac- 
tise of internal bathing. 

How many people realize that nor- 
mal functioning of the bowels and a 
clean intestinal tract make it impos- 
sible to become sick? ‘‘Man of to-day - 
is only fifty per cent. efficient.”’ Re- 
duced to simple English this means that 
most men are trying to do a man’s 
portion of work on half a man’s power. 
This applies equally to women. 

That it is impossible to cont'nue to 
do this indefinitely must be apparent 
to all. Nature never intended the 
delicate human organism to be oper- 
ated on a hundred per cent. overload. 
A machine cou.d not stand this and 
not break down, and the body certainly 
cannot do more than a machine. There 
is entirely too much unnecessary and 
avoidable sickness in the world. 

How many people can you name, 
including yourself, who are physically 
vigorous, healthy and strong? The 
number is appalling'y small. 

It is not a complex matter to keep 
in condition, but it takes a little time, 
and in these strenuous days people 
have time to do everything else neces- 
sary for the attainment of happiness 
but the most essential thing of all, that 
of giving their bodies their proper care. 

Would you believe that five to ten 
minutes of time devoted to systematic 
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internal bathing can make you healthy 
and maintain your physical efficiency 
indefinitely? Granting that such a 
simple procedure as this will do what is 
claimed for it, is it not worth while to 
learn more about that which will ac- 
complish this end? Internal Bathing 
will do this, and it will do it for people 
of all ages and in all conditions of 
héalth and disease. 

People don’t seem to realize, strange 
to say, how important it is to keep the 
body free from accumulated body- 
waste (poisons). Their doing so would 
prevent the absorption into the blood 
of the poisonous excretions of the body, 
and health would be the inevitable 
result. 

If you would keep your blood pure, 
your heart normal, your eyes clear, 
your complexion clean, your mind keen, 
your blood pressure normal, your nerves 
relaxed, and be able to enjoy the vigor 
of youth in your declining years, pract- 
ise internal bathing and begin to-day. 

Now that your attention has been 
called to the importance of internal 
bathing, it may be that a number of 
questions will suggest themselves to 
your mind. You will probably want 
to know WHAT an Internal Bath is, 
WHY people should take them, and 
the WAY to take them. These and 
countless other questions are all an- 
swered in a booklet entitled “THE 
WHAT, THE WHY and THE WAY 
OF INTERNAL BATHING,” written 
by Doctor Chas. A. Tyrrell, the in- 
wemvor,.ol the ““J; B. L.. Cascade,” 
whose lifelong study and research along 
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this line make him the pre-eminent 
authority on’this subject.¥f/Not only has 
internal bathing saved and prolonged 
Dr. Tyrrell’s own life, but the lives ‘of 
multitudes of hopeless individuals have 
been equally spared and prolonged. No 
book has ever been written containing 
such a vast amount of practical informa- 
tion to the business man, the worker and 
the housewife. All that is necessary 
to secure this book is to write to Dr. 
Tyrrell at Room 225, Number 280 
College Street, Toronto, and mention 
having read this article in Rod and Gun 
and same will be immediately mailed to 
you free of all cost or obligation. 


Perhaps you realize now, more than 
ever, the trutk of these statements, and 
if the reading of this article will result 
in a proper appreciation on your part 
of the value of internal bathing, it will 
have served its purpose. What you will 
want’ to,do now is to avail yourself of the 
opportunity for learning:more_ about the 
subject, and your writing for this book 
will give you that information. Do not 
put off doing this, but send for the book 
now, while the matter is fresh in your 
mind. 


**Procrastination is the thief of time.” 
A thief is one who steals something. 
Don’t allow procrastination to cheat 
you out of your opportunity to get this 
valuable information, which is free for 
the asking. If you would be natural, be 
healthy. It is unnatural to be sick. 
Why be unnatural, when it is such a 
simple thing to be well? 


LUCID 


HE modern shotgun is a powerful wea- 
ah pon. Constructed in 12-gauge, 30-inch 
barrels, full choke bore, weight 734 
pounds, chambered for a 27-inch shell, cart- 
ridge made up with 34 drams of bulk smoke- 
less powder, or its equivalent in dense smoke- 
less, and 1 or 1% ounces of No. 6 chilled shot, 
it will kill clean under all conditions of duck 
shooting from boat, blind or sink box. The 
same gun is also a proper gun for trap shooting 
with a load of 38 grains bulk powder, or its 
equivalent in dense powder. 

The taste of sportsmen is now gravitating 
toward light-weight guns for all upland shoot- 
ing. The 12-gauge in 26-inch barrels, 614 to 
614 pounds, one barrel plain cylinder-bored 
and the other very slightly choke-bored, is 
growing in popularity. The load for this gun 
is 234 to 3 drams bulk smokeless and 1 ounce 
of shot. It is a delightful gun to handle and 
very effective. 
™« Gauges smaller than 12, notably the 16 and 
20, are attracting attention. The 16-gauge for 
years has been more or less popular, parti- 
cularly in the southern states, though the 
number in use in all sections has been small, 
compared with the 12-bore. The increasing 
demand for the 16 and 20 points to a growing 
popularity and appreciation of the small 
bores. These guns are made in any length bar- 
rel, required but 26 and 28 seem to meet 
general approval, as being about right. The 
question is asked: 

“Are gauges smaller than the 12 effective 
for upland shooting?” 

There is no doubt that they are, as ex- 
periment and trial have proved them. Taking 
the 12-gauge as the standard of comparison, 


each gauge employing its maximum and mini- 
mum, load, using Nos. 6, 7, and 8 shot, and 
presuming the 12-gauge charge to be 3 drams 
of bulk smokeless or its equivalent in dense 
smokeless and 1% ounces shot, the 16-gauge 
24% to 2% drams, % to 1 ounce shot and the 


20-gauge 2 to 214 drams, 34 to 7% ounce, it is 
obvious that the 12-gauge offers a somewhat 
better chance of hitting the object aimed at 
than the smaller bores owing to the difference 
in shot loads. 


Dick SWIVELLER 


(No. 6. Finding the Efficient Gauge) 


It is this that makes it necessary to hold 
somewhat closer on the bird with the 16 and 20 
gauges to bagit. A fair to good shot will find 
pleasure handling one of these smaller gauges. 
There is but very little difference in the muz- 
zle velocity of the 12 over the 16 and 20, if 
any at all. They chronograph about the same, 
each with its proportionate load. 

The advantages of the 16 and 20 over the 12- 
gauge are: Comfort and ease in carrying; 
quick handling; effectiveness at all distances 
in upland shooting; less bulk and weight to 
carry in the same number of loads, and less 
cost of ammunition. But against them we 
place to the credit of the 12-bore, that the 
latter can be made to 6% to 634 pounds with 
26-inch barrels; to use 14% ounces shot; and it 
must be an extra good shot to handle the small 
bore and bag as many birds as the 12 under all 
circumstances. So there you are. 

If a man has all kinds of shooting he ought 
to own two guns at least—for ducks, a heavy 
12, and a 16 or 20 or a light 12 for upland work. 
If but one gun is owned for all classes of game 
shooting I would suggest a 12-28-74; if for 
upland shooting only—and in the hands of a 
good shot—a 16 or 20. If the taste is for a 12- 
gauge and only one gun for upland work, I 
would advise a 12-gauge, with 26-inch barrels, 
61% to 634 pounds weight, one-barrel cylinder 
and the other barrel about 60 per cent. choke 
—i. e., plain choke, not full. That gives a 
powerful little gun. 

Thus in weight we have the three gauges 
dwelt upon—12-28, 6% to 634; 16, 614 to 6%, 
and 20,54% to 6%. 

The advantage in weight of the small bores 
over the 12 is not as pronounced now as some 
years since, when the 12 for upland shooting 
was made to weigh from 7 to 734 pounds in 28 
and 30 inch barrels. Now the very light- 
weight 12 is popular, and is built with modera- 
tely heavy breech, thus tending to a smooth 
‘““come up”’ of the stock to the shoulder, dainty 
handling and withal a powerful weapon. 

A friend of the writer uses a 12-gauge, with 
26-inch barrels, and weighing 634 pounds, over 
duck decoys.. The cartridge is made up of a 
2° shell, 3 or 34% drams bulk smokeless pow- 
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mmunition 


Metallics and Shot Shells 


For every kind 
of Canadian game 


There’s a Dominion Shot Shell or 
Cartridge suited for hunting all kinds 
of Canadian game. Careful selection of 


materials, accurate loading, rigid inspection and 
thorough testing, are reasons why the best shoot- 
ing results are obtained from the use of Dom- 
inion Ammunition. Q Make sure that your next hunt- 
ing trip is successful. See that your dealer 
supplies you with Dominion Ammunition. 


The Dominion Cartridge Co., Limited 
823 Transportation Building, Montreal 


Send 10 cents (starrrs or coin) for 16 beauti- 
ful colored 
pictures of 
Canadian 
game. 


af 7 
4, 


| 
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der and 1 ounce No. 6 or No. 7 chilled shot. 
He says he finds more pleasure and satisfac- 
tion in handling this gun than the heavier 12- 
gauge. Smaller gauges than 16 and 20 is going 
somewhat to extremes. To handle them with 
any degree of satisfaction requires the highest 
order of quick center shooting, which is the 
accomplishment of the crack and professional 
shot. A 16 or 20 gauge is certainly light 
enough and, with its charge, completely fills 
the desire for an effective small, quick-hand- 
ling weapon. 


The Small Bore 


.:The interest evinced in the small-bore all 
over the land, the advertisements of gun- 
makers calling attention to the fact that they 
are prepared to fill orders for 20-gauges, would 
lead us to think that there will be a revolution, 
sooner or later, in favor of the small-bore for 
all general upland shooting, and possibly 
heavier small-bores for ordinary duck shooting. 
This revolution may not come during the lives 
of the present generation of field shooters, but 
it is awaiting the next generation—a genera- 
tion that will begin with the 20-gauge as the 
standard gun for upland work, as the light, 
short 12-gauge is now, with the 24 and 28 
bores of 4% to 5 pounds weight to serve as 
light field guns, and the heaviest gun for duck 
shooting a 12 or 14 gauge. 

The coming generation is not going to be 
satisfied with. the 20-gauge in all weights, 
lengths and borings. It is going to demand 
the 24 and 28 gauges, made in all the weights, 
lengths and styles of boring it is capable of, 
just as the 12-gauge generation is doing with 
the 20-gauge. 

Some writers have contended that the 20- 
gauge of normal length and weight is as ef- 
fective for upland shooting as the light 12- 
gauge, each with its proportionate charge and 
at all distances, if ‘‘held straight.’’ This is not 
so, for we must certainly concede that 1 ounce 
or 1% ounces of shot is more effective than 34 
or 3 of an ounce of shot in the hands of any 
shooter. If the 20-gauge were as effective 
as the 12-gauge each with its best load then 
by the same reasoning the 24-gauge is as ef- 
fective as the 20-gauge, and the 28-gauge as 
effective as the 24-gauge. By the same logic 
the 28-gauge is as effective with its propor- 
tionate load as the 12-gauge. In any event, 
to kill the bird or break the flying target, we 
must hold or point straight, no matter what 
gun we use. 

The 24 and 28 gauges are looking up, and in 
a few years we will find them well introduced, 
if not universal. I know of two sportsmen who 
use 24-bores, and of another who uses a 28- 
bore. All are good shots, and they tell me 
they would not use any larger gauge in the 
field.{ They say they are “‘the nicest and 
sweetest handling guns, and are deadly at all 
distances for which the shotgun is intended in 
upland shooting.” Another great advantage 
is;the small size of the cartridges and their 
diminished weight for the same number of 
rounds. 


A really good shot must learn how to handle 
the 24 and 28 gauges; he must sort of learn 
how to be quick all over again. A natural 
shot—a crack shot—finds but little difficult 
in adapting himself to these guns, and he will 
kill as many quail, woodcock, snipe and ruffed 
grouse with the 24 or 28 gauge, under most all 
conditions, as he would with a 20-gauge. 

The medium and poor shot had better con- 
tinue the use of the 12-gauge and make no at- 
tempt at handling the small bores, for it 
would be difficult for him to adapt himself to 
the difference in weight and length and the 
necessary quickness. 4 

The young man starting out in the life of a 
sportsman, having had no experience in hand- 
ling guns, but with fair natural ability as a shot, 
will, I think, become more proficient in less 
time handling a small-bore than the average 
old shooter will who is wedded to the 12-bore, 
notwithstanding the veteran’s past experiences 
in handling guns under all conditions of wind 
and weather. 


If this is so, there would seem to be but one 
reason for it, and that is the radical change 
from long use of the 12-gauge in weight, length 
and certain load. The young man beginning 
to shoot knows no other gun than the smal 
gauge, its weight and load. Naturally, he 
adapts himself to governing conditions, and in 
time probably will develop into a fair shot, 
and will look on the 12-gauge as cumbersome, 
as we now of the 12-bore period look upon the 
10-gauge as virtually obsolete. 


There should be the same relation and the 
same distribution of weight in thesmaller gauges 
asin the 12-gauge. I use a frame that has a 
width across the breech of not more than 1% 
inches, and I am in favor of the 26-inch barrels 
as the length for a 28-gauge. This would give 
the gun the appearance of a 28 or 30 inch 
barrel on a reduced scale. As the initial pres- 
sures that develop in the small bores are con- 
siderable, the barrels of course need sufficient 
metal in them to insure safety. 


I have a letter from a firm of English gun 
builders—very popular and makers of guns 
from the medium price up to the $400 and 
$500 grades. They say, in the course of this 
letter: ‘‘This brings us to the matter of sizes 
and back ends.”’ By “‘back ends” the breeches 
of barrels are meant. ‘‘As guns are made all 
weights, this governs the size of the back end. 
The ordinary running size of the back end of a 
20-bore barrel is 2; to 234 inches, and the 
28-bore, 13% to 133 inches, chambered 
for 244 to 23% inch cartridge for 20-gauge and 
2%-inch for the 28-bore. ”’ ee 

The English 20-gauge gun weighs from 54 
to 614 pounds; 28-bores from 54 to 6 pounds, 
and are frequently made to weigh 6% 
pounds. Necessarily, all weights are ruled by 
the length of the barrels and the width of the 
breech. In the make-up of a well-balanced 
gun, showing good lines in any gauge and 
weight, the barrels and fore end should weigh 
a little heavier than the stock, possibly two 
ounces or more. 
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HHAca SINGLE BARREL IRAP GUN 


§ Here is a new one—a high grade single barrel trap gun 7made especially for the 

trapshooter. 

——— q¥ It has two lugs at top and one at bottom, bolted at each of these three points, 
d giving a triangular form of fastening and especially designed to stand the continu- 

ous strain of heavy nitro powder loads. 

4 It is equipped with our lightning lock, automatic’ejector and ventilated rib. 

{ Built in twelve gauge only in the following grades 


NOs AE eCtOr stele icteicicts oicveta cre ahcjeteelofeienst auieleie istayese = special net price $ 85.00 
INTs GMEN ER Grea bsp aclods6 Sees a done hour ce dadese és ss “« $160.00 
ING SGHSIECEORS crete cle ei ccerete te oie cnerate a ateke latin aleve) chute one < es ** $235.00 
INO eSB ectors i tee cre iia viaisiaie a ain ole rele Der ele creas ee ss “* $310.00 


MADE IN AMERICA 


: Fsend for Brand New Catalog—describes fully our No. 5E, One Barrel Trap Gun 
heb shown above as well as 18 grades of double guns. 
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"HACA GUN Co. 20x: 2 IT 
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Extract from letter 1/7/12 


“This gun was? bought by my grand- 
father in 1870, and has been in constant 
use in my family for three generations, and 
I hope it may start the training of another 
Ze generation. It has been used all over the 
world on all kinds of game with Shot and 
Ball, a great part of its life has been spent 
wild-fowling, and you know what that 
means.” 

“It has been seized as contraband of war, and through 
all this it has been a never-failing good servant.” 

The quality of a Greener Gun is remembered long 
afier its price is forgotten. 

Send now for Catalogue No. 115, mailed free. 


W. W. GREENER, Gon'Macer 


63fland 65 Beaver Hall Hill Montreal, P.Q. 
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THE USE AND CARE OF THE POPULAR .22 


JAMES Fox 


annual sale of .22 caliber rim fire cart- 

ridges in the United States and Canada 
exceeds that of all other calibers combined, 
which speaks volumes for the popularity of 
this small caliber arm. 

The first .22 caliber arms in the States came 
on the market in about 1852, but in those 
troublous times when war was in the air man’s 
attention, naturally turning to a man’s wea- 
pon, was centred upon such “‘smashers”’ as the 
.08 Springfield, Hawkins, big bore Sharp and 
others of similar type and the newcomer upon 
the market was given but little serious thought. 

In fact not until after the great Civil War 
and when peace once more rested upon North 
and South alike, did Americans grasp the fact 
that the hitherto despised “‘twenty-two” was 
capable of much in the line of training the 
youth of America in marksmanship. The 
first American .22 caliber rifles were adapted 
to the Short only and many of our old resi- 
dents among us look back with pleasure upon 
the old days when armed with the then, 
latest thing on the market of the 60’s in the 
rifle line, a .22 caliber Stevens or perhaps 

\emington, single shot rifle, they hied them- 
selves off to the hardwoods bush to knock over 
the fat black and grey squirrel. The Rem- 
ington .22 caliber arm was of the rolling 
breech block type, and the Stevens was of the 
Tip-up model—both accurate to a surprising 


a: ‘has been roughly estimated that the 


degree and well finished throughout, in fact 
would compare favorably with our modern .22 
caliber rifles in the last two features. 

Then the market was swamped with those 
cheap .22 caliber Flobert rifles whose barrels 


were of the softest and cheapest iron and 
whose actions were, and still are, not all that 
could be desired in the way of safety. How- 
ever they sold for a few dollars and were 
fairly accurate and did their part in teaching 


the rising generation the knack of shooting, 
though they can never be truly said to have 
held a place of honor amongst the .22 caliber 
rifle enthusiasts of those days to as great an 
peg as American made pioneer .22 caliber 
rifles. 

Then came much in the line of improve- 
ment in these arms and the cartridges adapted 
to them, the repeating .22 caliber rifle 
soon was on the market and when the 
long rifle cartridges were invented and their 
merits proved, the shooting element of 
America knew that the .22 caliber rifle was 
there to stay. 

To-day we have with us makes of these 
calibers, Winchester, Marlin, Savage, Rem- 
ington, Stevens, Hopkins and Allen, and 
others, all possessing their special points of 
merit which will appeal to the most exacting 
shooter and we ought to glory in the fact that 
the twenty-two caliber rifle as it exists to-day 
is an American invention—American in the 
highest sense of that great word. _ 

In closing it would be well to give a few 
simple rules on the use and care of the .22. 

(1) Never, never, never clean your rifle 
from the muzzle. By so doing the bore at the 
muzzle becomes enlarged, the muzzle dented 
and accuracy impaired. If the construction 
of your rifle is such as to necessitate cleaning 
from the muzzle get rid of it and purchase one 
which can either be cleaned by simply opening 
the action and inserting the cleaning rod in 
the breech end, as can be done with the Win- 
chester, Stevens and Hopkins and Allen 
single shot rifles, or can, by taking down the 
arm be cleaned from the breech as is the case 
with the Model 1890 Winchester, Model 1914 
Savage repeater, Model 1892 Marlin and 
many other similar arms. Remember a .22 
caliber arm can never be kept accurate by 
cleaning at the muzzle. The muzzle will be- 
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~ Matlin 
Repeating Shotguns 


20 Gauge Hammerless—This neat little, sweet 
little pump gun adds zest to the sport of 
shooting—5 shots, about 574 pounds, 25-inch 
barrel. A perfect gun for snipe, quail, par- 
tridge, woodcock, squirrels, rabbits, etc.— 
handles fast and with wonderful precision. 
{ You will like the handsomely matted barrel 
—a high grade and exclusive feature. § Uses 
234- as well as 214-inch shells, allowing good, 
stiff loads for duck and trap shooting. { For 
longer;range or increased weight, you have 

option of 28-inch barrel at the same price—$24. 
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20 Gauge Re eit. with Visible =a ane 
shots, 57% pounds, 25- or 28-inch matted barrel, 
uses 33/4 aaa 24-inch shells, price only $21.60. 
12 and 16 Gauge; Hammerless, for ducks, 
geese, foxes, trapshooting, etc.; perfect in build, 
weight and balance for the heavier loads. Like 
the 20 gauge, they have solid top, side ejection, 
matted barrel, take-down construction, and the 
solid-steel-breech and safety features that 
make it the safest breech-loading gun built. 
Six quick shots. { Hammer Guns, take-down, 
solid top, side ejection, closed-in-breech. 
Many grades and styles. 


Write for full details of 20 gauge—or send 3c postage 
for catalog of all Marlin repeating rifles and shotguns. 


The Marlin Firearms Co, 


67 Willow Street, New Haven, Connecticut 


Everything For 
The Hunter 


We make a special offer 
of a double barrel ham- 
mer gun, quadruple 
locked, fully guaranteed 
for smokeless powders. 


Free delivery to every 
post office in Canada, in 
12 and 16 gauge for $17.50. 


Iliustrated Catalog free. 


Jariylere 


911 St. Lawrence Boulevard, 
MONTREAL 


| |, 5 SEPT 
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The Ideal Hand Book 
New Edition—160 Pages—Just Out. 


Shows in detail the enormous saving by hand 
loading and reloading your cartridges; factory 

.32-40 High Power cartridges cost 
$34.20 per 1000; hand 
loaded, buying new 
primed shells, etc., 
$26.96 per 1000; re- 


loaded, only $13.46 
per 1000 (you save 
$20.74). 1000 .382-40 


smokeless S. R. fac- 
tory cartridges cost $25.20; by reloading you 
can have 1000 short range loads for $3.80. 
It pays to reload. 


The Ideal Hand Book contains full information 
regarding powders, bullets, primers and reloading 
tools for all standard rifle, pistol and shotgun am-« 
munition, tells how to measure powders accurately, 
and gives information on everything relating to 
loading and reloading of ammunition. 

It lists hand-cast bullets; tells all about gas-check 
bullets (which take the place of metal-jacketed bul- 
lets, giving increased accuracy with less wear of 
barrel) ; 
gauges; 


gives tables of shotgun or smooth-bore 
round ball for shotguns; tables of velocity, 
penetration, etc.; twists in rifling in rifle barrels 
made by the various arms companies; tells how to 
find the twist in any rifle barrel; tables reducing 
drams to grains, tables of powders, primers, etc. 
160 pages of information every shooter needs; sent 
free to any shooter for three stamps postage by 


The Marlin Firearms Co. 


67 WILLOW STREET, NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
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come dented without doubt or the bore un- 
evenly worn and inaccuracy will follow. 

(2) Never use either the Short or Longina 
weapon chambered for the Long Rifle, though 
many do so this practice spells ruination to the 
barrel. 

Minute shavings of lead will gather at the 
point where the bullet hits the rifling upon 
leaving the chamber and gradually extending 
down the rifling will in time ruin the barrel. 
Also the practice of using the Short and Long 
in a rifle chambered for the Long Rifle 
roughens and ruins the chamber, causing the 
Long Rifle shell to jam when trying to eject 
it after using the other two sizes. Moreover 
the latter shell is the most accurate of the 
three sizes and has three times the range of 
either the Short or pone. 

In short, all .22 caliber rifle experts are 
agreed that this practice is ruinous to a barrel 
and for that reason the writer would strongly 
urge the many users of the justly popular .22 
to cease the using of the Short or Long in a 
barrel chambered for the Long Rifle. 

(3) The use of Smokeless powder in .22 
caliber arms is also ruinous to the barrel. To 
quote from a noted American military expert 
“there is no excuse for the existence of such 
ammunition on the market.’ There is no 
powder solvent known that will counteract 
the effect of this powder on the barrel, also it 
is greatly inferior to the kind of powders I 
describe both in range, accuracy and killing 


power. 

Shells loaded with ‘‘Lesmok’’ powder can be 
obtained from all the leading ammunition 
companies and this is superior in every re- 
spect. Another good powder for use in .22 
caliber arms is to be had, known as Semi 
Smokeless, and is loaded in .22 caliber cart- 
ridges by the Peters Cartridge Co. These last 
two brands are absolutely harmless on the 
barrel, leave a moist residue and the barrel is 
sel cleaned after its use for this reason. As 
to black powder I do not admire it—it fouls 
the bore badly after a long string of shots and 
is much inferior to Lesmok and Semi-Smoke- 
less but has not of course the deadly and cor- 
rosive effect on the barrel of Smokeless am- 
munition, which should certainly not be on 
the market in .22 caliber size. 

In closing the writer would repeat, clean 
your .22 caliber rifle from the breech, use only 
the Long Rifle cartridge in a rifle which is 
chambered for it. Above all shun Smokeless 
powder as you would the Bubonic Plague, 
and I would add keep your rifle’s bore in ab- 
solutely clean condition, never cleaning later 
than the day the arm has been fired and_al- 
ways as soon after the firing as possible. ‘¥ 
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By following out these rules your gun’s 
accuracy will be ensured and you will have the 
pleasure of knowing you are caring for your 
arm as it should be. 

(In regard to Mr. Fox’s remarks re Smoke-- 
less .22 caliber ammunition we would add that 
he is correct in every particular and does not 
go nearly far enough in his condemnation. 
This ammunition leaves a residue from the 
priming in the bore which is transparent so 
that it cannot be seen, is so tenacious that it 
cannot be removed even by the most careful 
cleaning and is so viciously corrosive that no 
nitrosolvent yet discovered will neutralize it, 
and it will sooner or later rust the bore and 
ruin the accuracy of any rifle or pistol in which 
it is used. 

Rim fire Smokeless ammunition is the cause 
of more trouble than all other circumstances 
connected with .22 caliber rim fire arms com- 
bined. In addition to rusting and ruining the 
barrel it is very much less powerful than black 
powder or Lesmok ammunition, the velocity 
averaging about 200 feet per second less and is 
very much less uniform there being great 
variation between velocities of different shots. 
It is so inaccurate that even a poor shot can 
hold much better than the stuff will shoot and 
it has never made a single accuracy record 
under any circumstances. 

These facts are well known to members of 
National Rifle Association clubs. who have 
teams shooting in the indoor and outdoor 
small bore league and to many individual 
experts throughout the country; but the 
average rifleman has no opportunity to get 
this information because the trade and the 
ammunition manufacturers unite in recom- 
mending rim-fire Smokeless ammunition. 

One reason for this is that this ammunition 
costs no more to make and can be sold at a 
higher price and the other reason is that 
shooters fail to discriminate between the con- 
struction of a rim-fire and a centre fire cart- 
ridge and therefore never stop to consider that 
because centre fire smokeless ammunition is 
so superior to black powder that rim fire 
Smokeless ammunition must be just as 
satisfactory. 

Mr. Fox’s remarks upon the necessity of 
cleaning from the breech and of always using 
only the Long Rifle cartridge in a rifle cham- 
bered for that cartridge, are also true in every 
respect. In fact his whole most interesting 
article is full of vital truths re the care of the 
popular .22, but as the truth about the de- 
structive propensities of .22 caliber rim-fire 
Smokeless ammunition is not universally 
known we thought it well to go somewhat 
further into the subject.—A. B. G. ) 


SOME QUESTIONS FOR OUR READERS 


| JAMES H. Hoop 


ward the small bore high power rifle is 
thinking seriously of purchasing the 
smallest of small bore rifles in our midst—the 
.22 High Power’ Savage—but before putting 
up the necessary{25 or 30 plunks$for the wea- 


Ole karte having‘a decided leaning to- 


pon which is the usual price when fitted with 
Lyman Sights, would like greatly to hear 
through the Guns and Ammunition Depart- 
ment exactly how the Imp. behaves when 
used on deer and game of similar vitality such 
as elk, moose, ete. . 
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BIG GAME SOMETIMES TURNS! 


Big Game sometimes turns, and then life hangs on the speed, the accuracy 
the power of one’s rifle. THE ROSS .280 R(FLE does not fail. Five 
aimed shots have been fired from it in 2 2-5 seconds and the .280 Ross 
sporting cartridge with copper tube expanding bullet (patented) delivers 
a smashing blow which fells the largest game. Not only tor the sake of 
bringing home the game you go after, but just a little for your own sake 
take a Ross .280 with you on your next trip. 
The Ross -280 Rifle sells at $55.00, .280 Sporting Ammunition, $7.50 per 100. | Other Mod- 
els Ross Rifles from $12.00 and up. Full illustrated catalogue on request! 


ROSS RIFLE COMPANY QUEBEC, CANADA 
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Now I do not want to be told the velocity 
trajectory and energy in foot pounds. I too 
have a Remington U. M. C. catalogue, nor do 
I wish the valuable information that can 
easily be obtained from the Savage people’s 
catalogue that it ‘has a record of 23 consecu- 
tive bulls on the 500 yard Standard American 
target”? but what I would be greatly obliged 
to learn is this: has the little 70 grain soft point 
bullet enough spunk when connecting with a 


deer at distances over 100 yards? 

Factory figures are misleading and any 
novice can read for himself but real practical 
sane advice is a scarce article. 

The writer would be very much obliged to 
hear from readers who have used the Imp. to 
give their experiences in these columns not an 
account of the hunt itself but let us know how 
the rifle showed up as to killing power. 


THE COLT CAP AND BALL SIX SHOOTER 


HENRY COOPER 


official side arm of any government were 

used by the United States in their en- 
tanglement with the Seminole Indians in 1837, 
two years after Col. Sam Colt (not Hughes! ) 
had this type of revolving pistol patented in 
1835, realizing as he did that this style of side 
arm was without doubt the arm of the future. 

When peace was made with those Indian 
rebels who bitterly resented the encrouch- 
ments of the white man upon the lands which 
they had held for ages, a large stock of these 
revolvers accumulated at the Colt works and 
were afterwards sold to Texans and used later 
in the war of Independence against the hated 
Mexicans, and we are told gave a splendid 
account of themselves. 

In 1840 the Colt revolver was officially 
adopted by the United States Government 
as its official side arm and the first issue bore 
on the cylinder an engraving representing the 
naval battle in which Commodore Moore of 
the Texan. Navy defeated a fleet of Mexican 
war vessels which in number and size were 
greatly superior to his own fleet. On the end 
of the cylinder nearest the barrel was stamped 
“Engaged 16 May, 1843’’—a fitting tribute to 
the plucky commander and his heroic sailors 
and one which will remain as long as the re- 
volvers upon whose cylinders it appears are 
with us. 

This is the first account of any systematic 
decoration on these arms of which we have 
any record. 

In 1842 the Colt Company suspended 
operations for lack of capital and for a time 
we are told that Col. Colt was very hard 
pressed for money. 

In 1847 however the United States Govern- 
ment gave the inventor a contract for 1,000 
revolvers and it is our belief that it was upon 
this issue that the famous “Hold up” scene 
was first engraved on the cylinder, which re- 
presented a hold up of a covered wagon by 


apes first Colt revolvers used as the 


“Knights of the Road,’ otherwise road 
agents—a fine piece of engraving indeed and 


equal in all respects to similar work on a mod- 
ern revolver. 

In 1852 a complete plant was erected at 
Hartford, Conn., U. S. A., and after its com- 
pletion several sizes and calibers of revolvers 
were made for both home and foreign trade 
and many of these pistols were also engraved 
with the now famous “Hold up”’ scene. 


Rim fire ammunition was invented in about 
1853 and continued in pretty general use until 
1870, although many of the powder and ball 
models were changed to take the rim fire cart- 
ridge and some were converted a second time 
to take centre fire ammunition which came 
into use between *65 and ’70. Between these 
dates most of this remodelling was done but 
it would be impossible to state accurately just 
when or by whom. Most of it was done by the 
original maker but large numbers of these re- 
volvers were changed to centre fire and rim 
fire by various gunsmiths. be 

Some of these pistols were adapted to fixed 
ammunition by applying new cylinders, some 
were converted by cutting the rear end off the 
cylinder just ahead of the nipples and filling in 
the space with a steel ring bored to correspond 
with the chambers and secured to the cylinder 
with dowel pins, while others had the rear 
end of the cylinder cut off but instead of at- 
taching it to the cylinder they secured it to the 
frame, while still others had the chambers 
bushed and barrels of smaller caliber applied. 

This conversion from original powder and 
ball to fixed ammunition sometimes involved 
a sacrifice of accuracy and the writer re- 
members well a .38 caliber Colt, originally .36 
caliber, made over to take the .38 caliber long 
Colt Centre Fire cartridge that fell into his 
hands. This weapon could not be guaranteed 
to hit a two foot square target at 30 feet! 

This revolver was changed to metallic am- 
munition by cutting off the rear end of the 
cylinder just ahead of the nipples and the in- 
terval filled in by a ring of metal the shape of 
the cylinder and was attached to the frame. 
The original chambers were bored out to take 
the .38 caliber cartridge and a new barrel 
(.38 caliber) applied. This weapon as re- 
pards accuracy was a complete and dismal 

ailure though it was fair enough to look upon 

being fitted with a nice 514% round barrel and 
well proportioned. In its original condition 
it would doubtless have been accurate to a 
hair but the conversion to fixed ammunition 
ruined it for all work requiring accuracy. Asa 
24th of May weapon it was O. K. 

The writer has at present a number of these 
genuine old Colt Cap and Ball revolvers in the 
original state and in accuracy they without 
doubt equal the best modern six gun and pos- 
sess a “hang’’ and balance far superior to the 
latest revolvers. All Westerners who have 
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Killed his deer with/-=.While Hunting 


“22 Pheasants near Hansrote, 
West. Virginia 


~ Mr. W.M. KEFAUVER 
; killed a deer with his 


LEFEVER °.. 


LOADED WITH No. 5 SHOT 
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“The deer was running toward me at an angle,”’ he 
writes, ‘‘and atthe first shot I broke itsshoulder,knock- 
ingitdown. With the second shot killed it dead with a 
charge back of the head at a distance of about 25 yards.” 
‘Also killed two turkeys and I was absolutely astounded at 
the remarkable shooting strength of your 20-gauge gun.”’ 


Our taper system of boring gives great pattern and penetration power 
WRITE FOR CATALOG TODAY 


LEFEVER ARMS CO., 203 Maltbie Street, Syracuse, N.Y. 


FIX THAT PUNCTURE 


* HANDY 
OIL CAN IS GREAT” 


“Nothing but 3-in-One is ever used at our 
Monroe Hunting Club in Lincoln Co., Mo. 
And your Handy Oil Can is great.’ 
—HARVEY W. BEGGS, 2d Nat. Bank, St. Louis. 
That's what all well-posted hunters say. Handy Oil 
Can is the ideal container for the ideal gun oil. Can't 
k, can't break, and is just hip-pocket size. 3% oz., 
25e 8-in-One lubricates every working part ex- 
actly right; cleans, polishes barrels and stock; 
4 absolutely prevents rust. 
FREE—Generous hunter's sample and diction- 
ary of uses. Write for yours today. 3-in-One 


IN ONE MINUTE. _ 


That puncture can be ina rubber or leather 
boot or shoe, a canvas boat, ai auto tire ora 
hot water bag—and in Jess than a minute you can have 
4 it fixed up snug and tight, absolutely water-proof with 


% BLE’ EZY-QUICK 

si.) REPAIRERS 

Nocement used. Cannotcome off. Cannot hurt the 
foot. The two plates are concave. Lower plate hasa 
threaded pivot, which projects through a hole in 


upper plate andthe two are held tightly together 
A small metal key, furnished » 


is sold by all hardware, sporting goods, and is usedito tighten up the 

re ace: So eae es Oil = plates. 3 sizes: % in. diameter, 10c; 1i So 

Sf of., Be. Hfyour dealer can't supply you ee eae i 

we will send a Handy Oil Can full, by Parcel Catalog of Marble’s Specialties for = 5 

Post for 30c. Sportsmen free upon request. ij bi 
Three-in-One Oil Co. 55 New St, N.Y. MARBLE ARMS & MFG. CO. _ GD 
581 Delta Ave. Gladstone, Mich. yas! aus laaoen 
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j ANADA’S leading sportsman’s magazine, “‘RoD AND 
e u ture 0 ac j Gun” is being besieged by requests for information, the 
result of the interest created by the splendid articles 
b that have appeared in recent issues. 


e 
and Silver Foxes To meet this demand, the publishers are issuing the articles 


ByR.B L.v in book form, in which enthusiasts are given valuable and 

y R.B.andL.V. hitherto unknown information about foxes, under the tol- 

Croft, B.A., M.D. lowing heads; Introduction, Heredity, Origin, Breed- 
ing, Mating and Gestation, Pens and Dens, Food and 
Feeding, Food and Care, Value. 


The volume is profusely illustrated with pictures taken 
from life, and will doubtless be eagerly received by everyone 
interested in the profitable raising of this valuable animal. 


Mailed to any address upon receipt of price—60c postpaid. 
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W. J. Taylor Ltd., Publishers 
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carried revolvers in the early days state that 

the cap and ball Colt was a trustworthy gun 

and a strong accurate shooter. ; 
The writer's “battery” at present consists 

of pairs of the following of these revolvers: 

Colt’s revolver cal. .44—714” round barrel 

ss oe « °36—716” octagon barrel 

O. K. for target work. 
Colt’s revolver cal. See octagon barrel 


A good medium between a 7% and 4” 
and 5” barrel. 
Colt’s revolver cal. 31—5’’ octagon barrel 

6s ee “ee 33] [al ee «é 

Fine pocket pistols. 

They are all in good shooting shape and as 
regards accuracy will not take a second place 
to any revolvers. They are extremely handy 
to load, no fuss or bother with cartridges 
failing to eject and one is able to load them 
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with the powder flask to give whatever results 
the user may desire. 

It might be stated in this connection that 
the proper powder charge for the .44 caliber — 
farses is about 23 grains black powder and 
205 grain conical bullet—the latter to be 
rammed down firmly on the powder. The 
other calibers take loads in proportion. 

The writer should be pleased to receive 
communications through these columns from 
persons similarly interested in these fine old 
pistols whose doings have made the name — 
‘Colt” famous throughout the shooting 
world. 

Doubtless many readers have in their pos- 
session other models of the Colt Cap and Ball 
revolver. If so it would add an interesting 
feature to this department if we were to have | 
some more articles upon these weapons. ; 


MR. GUTHRIE DEFENDS THE .32-40 AND THE 
.280 ROSS 


W. GUTHRIE 


NOTE in the December issue that a 
gentleman signing himself “J. B.’ does 
not agree with my observations in a 

previous issue, so perhaps a few words of ex- 
planation would not be out of place. 

J. B. does not think the .32-40 H. P. cart- 
ridge compares at all favorably with the .280 
Ross or the .30 Springfield 1906. I would 
point out to him the fact that I did not say 
that it was to be compared to those cart- 
ridges but that it would compare favorably 
with any of the cartridges in its own class. lf 
J. B. will take the trouble to look up the 
matter in any American arm’s Company’s 
catalogue he will see that the rifles which 
handle the .32-40 cartridge are an entirely dif- 
ferent model from the ones which handle the 
cartridges of the .30 Springfield 1906 class, 
yet there are hundreds of sportsmen who con- 
sider the former class of cartridges fully power- 
ful enough for all game “up to and including 
deer’’ as witness the number of rifles one sees 
in the .303, 30-30, .32 Special and .32-40 
calibers and it is in this company that I say 
the .32-40 shows up so well, the average 
sportsman who likes rifle shooting does not 
feel that he can afford the high prices of both 
rifles and cartridges of the .30 Springfield ’06 
class and as for the .280 Ross it is absurd to 
think that the average sportsman is going to 
pay $55.00 for a rifle which is going to cost 
him 7 4% cents every time he fires it. Of course 
to him who can afford to go in search of big 
game and who spends perhaps $500.00 or more 
on his trip these prices do not matter and it 
was to him that I recommended the .280 Ross 
as the peer of all rifles for his class of shooting. 

Again J. B. seems to think that the Win- 
chester Model ’95 chambered for the U.’S. 
Government cartridge is as effective and as 
accurate as the .280 Ross and again I must 
point out that he is laboring under a mistake 
as there is no cartridge on the market in Amer- 


ica to-day which comes up to the .280 Ross in 
either accuracy or effectiveness and if Jee 
will write the Ross Rifle Co. for their catalogue 
he will find therein proof of this statement in 
abundance and again if he will procure a 
sample of the two cartridges place them side 
by side and take a good long look at them 
he will see for himself that the .280 is by far 
the more powerful cartridge. 

I am looking forward to the .250 Savage 
rifle which will soon be on the market and 
from what I have been able to learn so far I 
think this rifle is going to be a “hummer” and 
just about the thing we have all been looking 
for. I am in hopes of being able to describe 
this rifle fully at an early date and to give an 
opinion on it as a game getting arm. 

In conclusion let me say that I consider the 
question of “hang” and balance in a rifle 
purely a personal matter and one which ad- 
mits of no argument as what will suit one per- 
son will be condemned by another, and any 
sporting goods dealer knows that the rifle 
or shotgun can never be made that will suit 
all sportsmen. Yet I think that the opinion 
of anyone who has really had a long ex- 
perience with fire arms is useful to the new 
beginner and I take it that the object of this 
department is to give these experiences So 
come on you old ones, let’s hear from you. 

(When the above interesting communica- 
tion was received at this office we thought that 
it would add a pleasant feature to this De- 
partment if J. B. were given space to reply to 
Mr. Guthrie, accordingly we mailed a copy 
of the above article to him with a view to glv- 
ing him an opportunity of writing up an article 
in response, his reply coming to hand in time 
to appear in the February issue and we 
publish it herewith. 

We-cordially invite readers to join in these 
discussions which will take place from time to 
time in these columns.—Editor. ) 
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L. C. Smith New Designs 
With Hunter One Trigger 


FOR TRAP AND FIELD with the characteristics of the thoroughbred written 
all over it. This means it will win. Kindly let us mail you our new Cata- 
logue showing perfect illustrations and descriptions of all grades. 

Prices from $35.00 to $1300.00. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


| THE HUNTER ARMS COMPANY : 29 Hubbard St., FULTON, N.Y. 


TAXIDERMY *hanutacturing 
TAUGHT BY MAIL 


We can teach you how to make up your ] oO Ca pture 


own furs and mount your own trophies, 
how to color or blend furs; how to tan all 
kinds of skins; how to dye brown mink, 


marten or muskrat toa rich black. Write e 
for our beautiful book. It tells you how 
you can learn the profit end of the fur | e hnima 


basiness—it's free 
The Oregon School of Taxidermy 


— Lakeview, Oregon : Unharm e d 


GUIDE d O ER s ~ - 

F. L. WELLM Tipo pda For Foxes, Wolves, Bears, set Connolly’s 

: Nate : ; Wire Traps with the live fowl they 
Hunting, Fishing and Exploring Parties | like best. 


STONY INDIAN HUNTERS For Beaver, Otter, or other plunger 


game place the trap on their slides or 


Morley, Alta. paths. 


Size and strength varies according to 
= the animal to be caught, but the larg- 
September Morn est trap will catch a weasel as well as 


a bear. 


WATCH.FOB. Exactly like illustration. The lat 
est fob out. Has bewitching little figure of Miss 
“September Morn handsomely embossed on 
heavy metal plate. Beautiful oxidized silver fin- 


For particulars and prices, address 


ish. Size of medal 1} x 1f7. Genuine black leather 
strap. Boys,a real work ofart. Classy, alluring. 


Makes ’em all take notice. Agents wantedevery- | JAS CONNOLLY 


where. Dandy sample fob and our great easy 


money proposition to hustlers sent 
Bi eglesare 119 Albert Street, Ottawa, Ont. 


R.G. BURK DISTRIBUTING CO. | a 


140 Yonge Street, Toronto. 


A REPLY TO MR. GUTHRIE 


J: 


HE writer’s short article in the Decem- 

ber number wherein he commented upon 

Mr. Guthrie’s interesting article in a 
former issue was not directed as might be 
supposed so much against the .32-40 High 
Power Rifle as against all rifles in general of 
the .32-40 H. P., .30-30 and .38-55 H. P. class 
which while they are much superior to such 
black powder hunting arms as the .38-72, 
.40-82, .45-70, 45-90, yet leave much to be 
desired in the way of flat trajectory pene- 
tration and killing power, though he does not 
lose sight of the fact that as Mr. Guthrie 
states rifles of this class are very popular 
among hunters ‘‘for game up to and including 
deer’ as Mr. Guthrie who doubtless quotes 
from one of those catalogues, makes mention. 

It is a fact however that is becoming pretty 
generally recognized in the shooting world 
that the more modern arms of the .30 Spring- 
field 1906, .280 Ross, .30-40 and .30 Adolph- 
Express class are vastly superior to the .30-30 
tribe of hunting arms. 

Regarding the effectiveness of the Spring- 
field 1906 as compared to the .280 Ross, the 
writer understands that the former cartridge 
gave a splendid account of itself in the wilds 
of Africa when it was given a thorough trial by 
the famous hunter Stewart Edward White on 
the largest and most dangerous game—the 
little 150 grain Spitzer bullet backed up by 47 
grains of “1909 Military’’ seems to have a 
shooting effect that even the much lauded .280 
Ross will have to step right lively to beat. 

Mr. Guthrie advises the writer to send for a 
Ross catalogue that he may find therein proof 
of his statement that the .280 Ross is ‘“‘the 
most effective cartridge in America to-day.” 
I would state in this connection that while I 
do possess a catalogue my experience has been 
chiefly practical, that is to say I do not go 
always merely to a gun manufacturer's 
catalogue and take for granted all the state- 
ments contained therein but prefer to gain 
knowledge by actual experience with the arm 
and will say positively that in ‘‘America to- 
day”’ there exists no more accurate or power- 
ful rifle of the small bore type than the Win- 
chester Model 1895 chambered for the U. S. 
Government 1906 ammunition. 

The Ross people would be foolish indeed 
were they not to offer “proof in abundance 
that the .280 Ross is the most accurate and 
powerful cartridge to-day” but it is surely 
well to take all manufacturer’s claims with a 
wee pinch of the proverbial salt? 

Stewart Edward White, Theodore Roose- 
velt, and many others of fame who had their 
choice of all makes, models and calibers were 
perfectly satisfied to pin their faith to either 
a Springfield or a Winchester chambered for 
the 1906 ammunition when they penetrated 
African_wilds in search of dangerous game. 
We in Canada are not really familiar with the 
name “dangerous game.” Go to Africa if you 
want to encounter really ferocious ‘“‘quad- 
rupeds”’ in their native haunts. 


Be 


Mr. Guthrie’s idea of comparing the .280 
Ross and the 1906 Springfield as to size and 
because the former happens to have a more 
formidable bulk, giving out this decision that 
for that reason alone the .280 is the more 
powerful cartridge, appears to me to be simply 
ridiculous. z 


How about the .401 caliber Model 1910 
Winchester Self Loading cartridge with 200 
grain bullet, not a monster is it? Yet the 
Winchester people’s figures state that it is 
undoubtedly superior in killing power to the 
.30 U. S. Army cartridge. 


And again how about the vicious little .22 
H. P. Savage which has made out pretty well 
on various game and is considered by some to 
be a cleaner killer than the .30-30—1t is not a 
mammoth in size still it is more powerful than 
others of larger bulk. 


The high cost of .280 Ross ammunition can 
be greatly reduced by re-loading the first 
shells to the best of the writer’s knowledge, 
though personally he has not done any of this 
work in connection with this cartridge as he 
has never used the Ross enough to warrant 
the purchase of re-loading tools as he prefers 
the 1906 Springfield in every respect both 
as a game getter and a target rifle. Of course 
all the readers will not agree on this point but 
it is a free country and every hunter and sports- 
man is free to hold his own views on firearms 
as well as in political matters. 


Mr. Guthrie’s remarks upon the .32-40 as 
being admirably suitable for re-loading are 
true in all respects and as he states it is much 
superior to a bottle necked high power shell. 
However when non-mercuric primers only are 
used shells even of the bottle necked type such 
as the .25-35, .30-30, .32 Special can be re- 
loaded many times. 


In the writer’s opinion it is when loaded 
with the full 40 grains of black powder and 
165 grain lead bullet, and when used in target 
work at measured distance, that the .32-40 
excels up to 400 yards. 


The best target rifle adapted to this cart- 
ridge, to the writer’s view, is the Single Shot 
Winchester fitted with 30” full octagon No. 4 
barrel, Lyman sights Nos. 1 A, 12 and 3, steel 
rifle butt plate, weight about 10 pounds— 
a fine heavy target rifle and capable of ex- 
tremely fine accuracy. 

In closing would state that the views ex- 
pressed above are only arrived at after years 
of practical experience in the hunting fields of 
Montana, Colorado, and Arizona in quest of 
the largest of America’s game and where since 
the 1906 Springfield ammunition appeared 
among us, it has been used by him in his 1895 
Winchester without a break. 

Before the days of Modern High Power 
ammunition he swore by the old .45-70 500 
but those days are gone forever and the big 
“bone crusher” is hung on the wall for keeps. 
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| New King Sight | 


1-16 or 3-32 inch Beads 


King’s “Spark Point” Gold Bead Sight 


This is an entirely new ‘“‘GOLD” BEAD sight with 
several PATENTED features not found in other 
sights. The Beads are of SOLID “GOLD” alloy of 
special material, nearly as hard as steel, with a per- 
fect color and polish. 
The “Spark Point”’ of this Bead shows at the CEN- 
TER OF THE BEAD—DISTINCT AND ROUND 
and under weather conditions heretofore impossible. 
The Circular Blade of the Sight extends up into the 
“Gold” Bead giving it a STEEL CENTER— 
BRAZED IN. Also note the BRACE OF SOLID 
STEEL from BASE TO BLADE and the Matted 
Guard IN FRONT OF THE BEAD. 
My GUARANTEE: Thatit is the STRONGEST, 
MOST PERFECT SIGHTING “GOLD” BEAD 
SIGHT EVER PRODUCED AT ANY PRICE. 
You take no chances. Send tor one—make your 
owncomparisons. If not absolutely satisfied your 
money cheerfully refunded. 
Made for Every Arm having a’‘movable Front Sight. 
Price Postpaid, $1.25. 
Send for copy of ‘‘Modern Sights for 
Modern Rifles’’—Free. 


D. W. KING, Box 399, Denver, Colo.,U.S.A. 


PATENTS 


If you have an invention which you wish 
to patent you can write fully and freely 
to Munn & Co. for advice in regard to 
the best way of obtaining protection. 
Please send sketches ora model of your 
invention and a description of the device, 
explaining 1 its operation. 

communications are strictly confiden- 
tial. Our vast practice, extending over 


a period of nearly seventy years, enables 
us in many cases to advise in regard to 
patentability without any expense to the 


client. Our Hand-Book on Patents 1s 


sent free on request. This explains our 
methods, terms, etc., in regard to Patents, 
Trade Marks, Foreign Patents, etc. 


All patents secured through us are described without 
cost to the patentee in the SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN. 


MUNN & COMPANY 
SOLICITORS OF PATENTS 


355 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
and 625 F STREET, WASHINGTON. D. C. 


Won 22 Pricds 


tee Os 


for 3 years 

Send For Free Catalosue 
which fully describes more than thirty six “BRISTOL Rads 
and shows all of themin i a tone reproduction. 
The new 1915 “BRISTOL endar isa fall color reprodu:- 
us| tion ofan oil painting by Phi lip R. Goodwin, the noted ont- 
door sports artist. Siz> 161-2 x 20 inches. A handsome2 
decoration for home,d2n or camp. Sent prenaid only on 
receipt of 15c. 


THE HORTON MFG. CO. 


32 Horton Street, Bristol, Conn. 


In the 1914 Field & Stream National Fishing Contest. They 
won all of tha prizas in tha Like Trout Contest, and first 
{ three prizes for Lanilocked Salmon. Als), first three prizes 
e} 0 for Smull Mouth Buss, Class B; first three prizas for Smull 
t Mouth Bass, Class C. And Grand Prize for Small Mouth 
3 Black Bas;. 
+ Taadiition, “BRISTOL” Steel Fishing Rods won first prize 
} for & arge Mouth Black Bas3; first two prizes for Mascal- 
} longe; first Grand Prize for Wall Eyed Pike, and oth2r 
i BERET pees al of 22 
+ “BRISTOL” St 231 Fishing Rods mid> a very splendid show- 
: ing in eac hofth2classes. A “BRISTOL” St teal Fishing Rod 
P| for each kind of fishing and each “BRISTOL guaranteed 


MADE IN CANADA 


The Acme of Comfort is assured 
to every wearer of 
‘“CHALLENCE”’ Collars and Cuffs 
They have the same dull finish, texture and 


fit ae the best linen collar, and won’t wilt or 
crack 


“Challenge” Collars can be cleaned with a 
rub from a wet cloth. 

Always smart—always dress 

If your dealer doesn’t sell “ Challenge”’ 
Brand send us 25c for collar or 50c for pair 
of cuffs. You'll be delighted. 
New style book sent free on request. F16 


THE ARLINGTON CO. OF 
CANADA, LIMITED 


54-56 Fraser Ave., Toronto 


WATERPROOF 


SOME INTERESTING INFORMATION REGARDING 
THE 30.30 


Je SW .7 VE. 


F every reader of this department would 
] follow the Editor’s advice and get the 
Ideal Handbook, he could follow with 
better understanding the discussions in this 
section of ““Rod and Gun.’ The aim of the 
department, as I see it, is to help each of us 
to get all possible use and pleasure out of his 
favorite firearm. (You have the right idea 
exactly.—Editor. ) 

Free use of the high power rifle in settled 
districts is out of the question, and the 10- 
inch twist of the 30-calibers does not allow 
much latitude in the use of cast bullets with 
low pressure powders and reduced loads. In 
that respect the 32-40 has no rival as Mr. 
Guthrie truly states. Cast from lead harden- 
ed to the verge of brittleness, the full-weight 
30-30 bullet cannot be used. It will “‘jump the 
rifling’ if driven by enough powder to keep it 
“head-on.” A light-weight bullet must have 
sufficient bearing to hold to the rifling, if any- 
thing more than a squib load is wanted. 

A 30-30 crank developed a 30-17-125 cart- 
ridge which worked nicely and afforded safe 
and inexpensive practice. It held its own with 
those very good little cartridges, the 25-20 
and 32-20. He made a hard, tough bullet 
metal: by tempering lead} with a babbitt that 


contained considerable tin and some copper, 
and used a mould casting a standard-point 
bullet weighing about 125 grains. This he 
found by tests to be the lightest that would 
afford enough bearing to hold to the rifling. 
He used smokeless primers and cautious trials | 
proved that 17 grains of any of the bulk shot- _ 
gun smokeless powders would keep the 125- 
grain bullet up to the mark; with less powder 
the bullet would ‘“‘key-hole’, with more it 
would strip. ; 

With the adjustable re-loading set, a lighter 
bullet, (and less powder, ) could no doubt be | 
used, as the standard point could be discarded 
in favor of more bearing in proportion to 
weight and length. Proper sighting for any 
reduced load must be determined by trial. 

“Don’t use shotgun smokeless powder in a 
rifle,’ is an excellent rule which should be 
strictly observed by the man who buys cart- 
ridges because the clerk at the hardware store 
tells him they are the right sort for his rifle. 
But it is taking no great chances to use in a 
30-30, 17 grains, about 5 of a drachm, of any 
bulk smokeless powder on the market. Don’t 
try to use black powder in less than full char- 
ges. It will surely foul the rifle, and you are 
apt to have a‘badly leaded barrel. 


ADMIRES THE .22 CALIBER RIFLE FOR SQUIRRELS 


Haroitp C. RENNIE 


HAKE on it! This department will fill 
S along felt want among many sportsmen. 
I have read with great interest all the 
letters appearing under this heading since it 
was started, and am glad to find there are some 
true sportmen in this province for, Mr. Editor, 
in all my rambles after squirrel I have found, 
outside of four of my personal friends, whom I 
hunt with, but one man using a .22 Caliber 
rifle for this game, and dozens and dozens with 
the hated shotgun, from pin-fires to the 6 shot 
pump. Think of it, one sportsman out of 
scores of hunters. All honor to you, Mr. 
Editor, for starting this ball a-rolling by your 
editorial in the October number. 

_ Mr. Robt. Hodgson, in December number, 
likes the Remington .22 Special. I have never 
used this rifle, although I have handled it and 
seen the cartridge it uses, but would ask, why 
so much power? My own favorite is the 
Remington Model 12 No. 3 Target rifle, al- 
though since buying this arm I have wished 
that it were chambered for the .22 Shot only, 
and for the following reason. I ask a question 
which I hope you, or some reader may answer. 
I have before me three cartridges viz., .22 
Short, .22 Long and .22 Long Rifle, all made by 
a well known ammunition firm. I have pulled 
the bullet from each one, and emptied the 


powder in three heaps on a piece of paper, and 
each heap is identical in size, and the powder is 
the same grade. Where then, is there more 
power in a long rifle than in a short, especially 
when the long rifle has a heavier bullet? The 
only difference appears to be in the length of 
the shell for they all contain the same amount 
of powder. I asked a friend of mine to explain 
it, and he, being somewhat of a wag, replied - 
that the long or long rifle bullet was that much 
nearer the game than the short, and _conse- 
quently had less distance to travel. But, is 
there or is there not more power or accuracy 
in these longer cartridges. Personally I use 
none but the short, and, although I have only 
bagged two dozen squirrel the past season, 
there has never been a squirrel that I have hit 
get away. This would seem to indicate that 
the short is as good as any, although in all the 
articles that have so far been printed the writ- 
ers all seem to think the long and long rifle 
cartridge the best. 

M. J. M. in December number, is evidently 
a person of no feeling, who wants to bag every 
squirrel he sees, and wants to get them without 
much trouble. Why, that is where the fun 
comes in. He mentions the “ circling squirrel.” 
I too have had the same experience many 
times, and it has always been a battle of 
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man’s wit against that of the squirrel, and oh, 
how many times has not the squirrel won out. 
No one can say the squirrel is not an adept at 
hiding. Again does M. J. M. feel the same 
thrill of exultation when he gets his game by 
pointing his shotgun and sending one, and I 
think most times two ounces of shot at it, as 
when he gets it with one little bullet and a true 
aim? Surely his feeling is dead. I have found 
the few times in past years of long ago, when 
I myself used the shotgun, that it usually took 
one barrel to “tickle him up” and the second to 
“set him.”” But I have never experienced the 
same feeling, as I have with the rifle. 

In regard to the single shot vs. the repeater, 
I think the repeater has but one advantage. 
Take a squirrel crossing from one tree to 
another. On a few occasions I have bagged 
him on the run, simply by following him up as 
with a shotgun and getting in 5 or 6 shots from 
the repeating rifle, a thing that one could not 
do with a single shot. With me it has been an 
exception rather than a rule on a shot like this, 
but I have done it, and doubtless there are 
sportsmen that do it often. I tell you, that is 
clean sport. 

In conclusion, Mr. Editor, keep up the good 
work, for hunting squirrel with a shotgun is but 
a pitiful mocking of sport. 


( We are very glad indeed to hear that you 
are pleased with the new Guns and Ammuni- 
tion Department and can assure you that it is 
our intention to enlarge it greatly so as to 
make this new venture meet with even greater 
approval from our numerous readers. Com- 
munications such as yours add a valuable 
feature to the Department and are read with 
great interest by the readers as well as being 
a source of encouragement to the Editor. 


We are also pleased to note that you are one 
of the minority who agree with the Editor’s 
views expressed in the October number that 
squirrels should no longer be considered shot- 
gun game and would rather bag one squirrel 


with a bullet than half a dozen slaughtered. 


with a shotgun. 

In connection with your query re the loads 
of powder contained in .22 caliber rim fire 
cartridges we would advise you as follows: 
The short is loaded by most ammunition com- 
panies with 3 grains of black powder and a 
solid lead bullet about 29 to 30 grains in 
weight; the long with 5 grains of black powder 
and a solid lead bullet of the same weight; the 
long rifle with 5 grains of Special black powder 
and a solid lead bullet 40 grains in weight, this 
latter cartridge by virtue of its special powder 
has three times the range of eigher the short 
or long and is of much superior accuracy. 
The difference of “‘size’’ as you make mention 
between the powder loads of the three sizes 
when placed before the naked eye appears but 
slight but a pair of scales would tell a different 
tale. As stated above the long and the long 
rifle have the same amount of powder but of a 
different quality, but have two grains more 
than the short. 


For hunting purposes the long rifle cartridge 
by reason of its special powder is greatly 
superior not only in accuracy and range but 
also in killing power on small game and if 
hollow point bullets were to be used we are 
sure you would be pleased with the result on 
squirrel. 

We would suggest that you try out a few 
and report for benefit of the many interested 
readers.—A. B. G.) 


QUERIES AND ANSWERS 


LIKES THE .32 CALIBER REMINGTON. 


Editor Guns and Ammunition: I have 
been taking the Rod and Gun ever since June 
and am highly pleased with it and in fact think 
that it is the best magazine on the go. 

I noticed some time ago in Guns and Am- 
munition where readers were discussing the 
shot gun and rifle and I must say that I think 
the .32 rim fire Remington single shot rifle 
is about as good as any for partridges, rabbits 
and duck. I have shot rabbits at 150 yards 
with it but I prefer the Iver-Johnson 12 Gauge 
choke bore for goose shooting and find it O. K. 
I think that the game laws of Prince Edward 
Island are not very well enforced as the musk- 
rat, mink and weasel are just about things of 
the past and the partridge are nearly all killed 
out. I cannot see why the sportsmen don’t 
try to stop the law breakers and make the fine 
double the amount it now is or give them a 
term in jail as it is shameful to observe all the 
partridge that are shot in close season. No 
true sportsman will kill game out of season. 

“Justice.” 


(Pleased to hear from you and agree with 
you that the .32 caliber rim fire cartridge is a 
‘smasher’ on game such as you describe, 
though personally we prefer the .22 long rifle 


shell for the small fry; the .25 Stevens rim fire 
is a good happy medium for shooting such as 
you engage in. 

Your shooting at 150 yards at rabbits is 
remarkable, might we ask whether the game 
was standing or running? There is no doubt 
but that by continual practice accurate shoot- 
ing may be done at much longer distances 
than the manufacturer’s figures would indi- 
cate with the .22, .25 and .32 caliber rim fire 
cartridges whose accurate range is usually in 
the neighborhood of 150 to 200 yards. 

Regarding the infringment of your game 


laws, while it hardly comes under the scope of ~ 


this Department, we would advise you to get 
in touch with your nearest Game Wardens 
who surely will do something. Let us hear 
from you again through these columns about 
your gun, rifle and ammunition experiences 
which will doubtless prove of great interest to 
the shooters who read these pages,—an in- 
teresting 200 to 350 word article would be very 
acceptable.—A. B. G. ) 


INFORMATION WANTED RE CHOICE OF 
SHOTGUNS. 
Editor Guns and Ammunition: Would you 


kindly give me your opinion re the purchase 
of a shot gun? 
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ing. Locks—fixed and hand de- 
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I have been sent catalogues of the following 
makes, Fox, Parker, L. C. Smith, and W. W. 
Greener of Birmingham. I have seen both the 
Tobin and Ithaca and have eliminated the 
last two from my group. I have also eliminat- 
ed the Fox and Parker, both guns I have seen 
in Edmonton. 

I may say my choice now lies between a 
Greener, an L. C. Smith or a Winchester re- 
peating shot gun, 1. e., Model 1912, only 12 
gauge, i. e. it is a hammerless pump gun. 
Of course on account of the L. C. Smith people 
advertising in Rod and Gun it is hardly fair to 
ask you to give your opinion. I don’t know 
very much about any of those guns, only I 
have been told they were fine makes, however, 
you may be able to answer the following 
questions: 

(1) Do the game laws of the various pro- 
vinces permit the use of the Winchester re- 
peating shot gun? 

(2) Would you advise a 30” or a 32” barrel 
for trap and duck shooting? 

(3) If you feel free to give opinion on the 
make, which would you suggest? 

Enclosed find $1.50 for one year’s subscrip- 
tion of Rod and Gun. 

R. R. M. 


( The question of the choice of a shotgun lies 
to a large degree with the individual and is 
certainly a somewhat perplexing question to 
the sportsman, who surrounded by various 
gun catalogues attempts vainly to wade 
through their pages in an attempt to get real 
information on the subject. 


In reply to your various queries 


(1) The game laws of Ontario, Manitoba 
and British Columbia to the best of my 
knowledge prohibit the use of the automatic 
shotgun. 


(2) The 30” barrel is generally used for 
the purposes you mention but we believe that 
a 32” barrel would give slightly better pattern, 
penetration and range, not enough however to 
induce us to tote the extra 2 inches of metal 
which strikes us as giving a rather muzzle- 
heavy balance to the weapon until one becomes 
accustomed to it. 


_(3) Very sorry Doctor but we are unable to 
discriminate in favor of any one gun or firearm 
so we will leave this question to be answered 
by the readers whom we sincerely hope will 
come to the rescue: i 
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It stands to reason as you state in your 
letter that we are unable to advise would-be 
purchasers favorably or unfavorably against 
any of our advertisers though we will accept 
the views of interested readers through these 
columns for publication as we do not hold our- 
selves responsible for the remarks of readers 
who send in articles for publication.—A. B. G.) 


INFORMATION RE THE .38-55 


Editor Guns and Ammunition: Please ad- 
vise me what is the full charge of powder as 
contained in the .38-55? I understand that it 
does not contain as the name would indicate 
55 grains of black powder but am not aware of 
the correct charge. What is the accurate 
range of this cartridge and is it a good cart- 
ridge for deer? An exhaustive reply will be 


appreciated. 
W. H. B. 


( When the .38-55 cartridge first came on the 
market the shells were of the thin folded-head 
type and would hold about 55 grains of powder 
and thus the name became established but 
the shells would not stand what was required 
of them and sportsmen began to clamor for a 
solid-headed shell that could be re-loaded. 
Accordingly the walls of the shell were 
thickened and more metal left in the head 
while the outside dimensions were however 
kept the same consequently the powder room 
had to be used still the name of the cartridge 
could not be changed without causing con- 
fusion to the trade and the shooting public. 

The accurate range of this cartridge is about 
500 yards and allow me to add that the .38-55 
and its companion the .32-40 are the most 
accurate black powder shells for use up to 
‘500 yards, known in this country; freedom 
from recoil is one of the great features of these 
two target cartridges. 

The .38-55 has killed deer under favorable 
hunting conditions but though it has plenty 
of shocking power when used on such game 
still its high trajectory enters into its value for 
hunting work. 

Rifles of the 2500 foot seconds velocity type 
would be much more suitable for the purpose. 

In this connection I would advise you to 
send 3 two cent stamps for the Ideal Hand 
Book which can be procured from the Marlin 
Firearms Co., New Haven, Conn., in fact 
most of the questions asked above could have 
been answered by this invaluable me ea 


ANCIENT FIREARMS: THE WHEEL-LOCK 


HEEL-locks were invented at Nurem- 

berg in 1515, but by whom is not de- 

finitely known. Its mechanism was far 
rrore intricate than that of its predecessor, the 
match-lock. In the earlier weapons as many 
as ten separate pieces composed the lock, 
and because of its intricacy and expensive- 
ness of manufacture, it was used almost ex- 
clusively for sporting purposes, although it is 
true, about 1530, a few were supplied to 
English soldiers and were used until the time 
of Charles II. At first pyrites was used to 


produce the spark. Firmly held in the jaws 
of the feed, it was pressed by a strong spring 
against the edge of a grooved wheel. This 
wheel was most frequently on the inside of the 
lock plate, though it was not unusual to place 
it on the exterior of the plate protected by a 
cover. This was especially true in pistols. 
The pyrites however was soon superseded by 
flint, as experiments by Kehfuss of Nurem- 
berg as early as 1517 showed its superiority to 
pyrites. Greener thus describes the mechan- 
ism of the wheel-lock: ‘“‘Its parts were a 
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Canoeing Beckons You 


If you knew the pleasure an ‘“‘Old Town Canoe” brings at such small cost, you 
would own one. Any stream or lake becomes your playground —fishing, hunt- 
ing, camping, vacation and picnic trips are just a few forms of canoeing sport. 


Ola Se Co 6 
Catalogue free—write. It tells the whole canoe story by 
word and picture. How solid and sound “Old Town Canoes” 
are built—how light and swift and easily managed—how many 
and varied the models. 4000 new canoes ready—dealers every- 


where. Send to-day. 


Old Town Canoe Co., 412 Elm St.,0ld Town, Maine, U.S.A. 


Use Factory AMMUNITION. Now regularly 
NEWTON HIGH-POW FR RIFLES on the market. HIGHEST VELOCITY 
RIFLES IN THE WORLD. 
-256 NEW TON—123 gr. bul.; vel. 3100 f.s.; en. 3000 ft. Ibs. .30 NEWTON—170 ¢r. bul.; vel. 3000 f.s.; en. 
3440 ft. Ibs. Highest grade imported Mausers now ready for delivery, $40.00 to $55.00 each. 
NEW AMERICAN MADE BOLT ACTION RIFLE ready for delivery next Spring. | 


Uses Newton high power cartridges in .256 caliber; .280 caliber; .30 caliber; 33 caliber and .35 caliber; 
also .30 caliber Springfield. Price $35.00. Send stamp for descriptive circular. 


NEWTON ARMS CO., Inc., 506 Mutual Life Bldg., BUFFALO, N.Y. 


Gf Remember how you've whispered that as the bunch came whirling 
into your DECOYS and the creepy feeling up and down your spine? 
If you want that feeling oftenest use MASON DECOYS. 
We are largest manufacturers in the world. Ducks—Snipe—Swan 


—Geese and Crow—all specie in several different grades. Catalog on 
request. 


Patent ofice +©=MASON’S DECOY FACTORY, 470 Brooklyn Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


GET DOWN—LAY LOW 


MADE IN CANADA 


This Tobin Junior Rifle $3.25 


| Direct from Fa 


For short, long or long rifle CT 
rim fire .22 cartridge 


A TRUSTY TOBIN ARM AT A TRIVIAL PRICE 


Here is a little rifle of wonderful precision and terrific hitting power—a practical weapon, far 
superior to the run of small rifles. It has real Tobin accuracy, is made to stand hard usage and 
give real service, has patent shell-ejector, and will delight boy or man who uses it on small 
game or for target practice. You have never seen SO good a rifle for anything Order by 
like the money for which this arm is now offered in limited quantity. Better Mail 


get your order in quick for this wonderful little gun at this wonderfully little 
price. While this special lot lasts, buy it direct from the factory, with the 3 25 
a 


Tobin Full One Year Guarantee covering every working part, for only = 


Tobin Arms Mfg. Company Limited 
Woodstock, - Ontario 
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ground steel wheel with serrated edge, which 
worked partly in the flash-pan and was con- 
nected to the lock plate by means of a chain 
and strong spring after the fashion of a watch- 
drum. The spring power was stored by wind- 
ing the wheel up with a key or spanner. In 
front of the pan a catch was placed, moved by 
a strong spring, and holding a pyrite with its 
jaws. When ready for firing, the wheel was 
wound up, the flash pan lid pushed back, and 
the pyrite held in the cock allowed to come In 
contact with the wheel. By pressure on the 
trigger a stop-pin was drawn back out of the 
wheel and the latter, turning round its pivot 
at a considerable speed, produced sparks by 
friction against the pyrites, and thus ignited 
the priming.” The invention of the wheel- 
lock brought about the invention of the pistol 
which never carried match-locks except in the 
Far East. The early barrels were made of 
great thickness owing to the dread of bursting, 
and in war were first carried by the Reiters, 
German cavalry, who sometimes carried four, 
two in the holsters and two in the belt, kept 
in place by a hook on the left side. The in- 
troduction of the pistol altered the tactics of 
war; the bodies of horse no longer charged 
home, but galloped up by ranks within a few 
paces of the enemy, discharged their pistols, 
wheeled outward by half troops towards each 
flank, leaving the front clear for the succeeding 
rank to take their place. They then reloaded 
and reformed ready for another advance. 
Wheel-locks continued in use on pistols up to 
the middle of the XVII Century, were rarely 
used by infantry, but more by cavalry, as for 
them the match-lock was inconvenient. 
Because a steady aim could be obtained, the 
wheel-lock was extensively used for sporting 
purposes, and both the Germans and Italians 
expended much time and labor in the orna- 
mentation of their guns. In the Schott col- 
lection are six wheel-lock guns and six pistols, 
all fine specimens of the gunsmith’s art. 
Wheel-locks, especially in Germany, were, for 
the most part, rifled. Authorities differ as tc 
the date of the invention of rifled barrels. 
Some give the credit to Gaspard Kollner of 
Vienna, in the XV Century. Others credit 
Agustus Kotter of Nuremberg, about the date 
of 1520. But be the date what it may, rifles 
had been long in use on the continent before 
adopted by the French army in 1793, nor were 
they introduced into the British service till 
the American War of Independence. It is to 
be noted however an English patent for rifling 
was granted to A. Rotsipen as early as 1635. 

In 1776 a corps was supplied with a breech 
loading, flint-lock rifle, the invention of Major 
Patrick Ferguson, 71st Regiment Highlanders, 
and sent to America. This rifle had a plug a 
little larger than the bore screwed into the 
barrel just behind the touch hole, extending 
from the top of the barrel down. The lower 
end was attached to a lever which formed the 
trigger guard. The plug was a multithreaded 
screw, and one turn of the trigger guard to the 
left carried the screw plug below the bore of 
the barrel, so that the charge might be placed 
in the chamber from the top, and the trigger 
guard re-turned, and the breech was closed. 
The gun was then primed and ready for use. 
One of these Ferguson guns is in the Schott 
collection as well as an earlier form on almost 
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the same principle, except that fen turns of the 
trigger guard are required to open the breech, 
and the plug and guard come entirely away. 
This gun is loaded from underneath, the plug 
not going through the barrel to the top, as in 
the Ferguson. It is not at all improbable 
’twas from this gun Major Ferguson derived 
his inspiration, and the Ferguson patent 


followed. 
PANEL A. PISTOLS 


t FROM THE SCHOTT COLLECTION 
(1) WHEELLOCK PISTOL, long slender iron barrel, 


scroll shaped carved butt. Feed and wheelbox 
chiseled. Jength 31 inches. (Italian). 

(2) WHEELLOCK PISTOL, long slender barrel, 
black stock, oval butt, brass mounts. Armorer’s 
mark. (Trigger guard missing). Length 27 inches. 
(English). : 

(3) WHEELLOCK PISTOL, iron octagon barrel, 
long oval butt with iron band. Length 25 inches. 
(German). $ 

(4) WHEELLOCK PISTOL, octagon barrel of iron, 
butt octagon shaped with chisled butt plate. Feed 
and rim of wheelbox chiseled. A fine, very old 
specimen. (Italian). Length 32 inches. 

(5) BEAUTIFUL SAXON WHEELLOCK DAG, 
stock completely covered with fine ivory or bone 
inlay, ball butt. Long slender iron barrel marked 


“Pp. B.”’ Length 24% inches. bi 
(6 & 7) PAIR SPANISH PISTOLS with bell mouths. 


Miguelet locks and long heavy sash hooks. The bar- 

{ rels and stock from butt to muzzle are heavily over- 
laid with silver cut in ornamental designs and the 
butt is the typical Spanish butt dropped at end. 
Length 16% inches. 

(8) FLINTLOCK PISTOL, slender barrel fluted at 
breech with “VAUGT A PARIS” in gold inlay. 
Handsomely carved stock with elaborate crest on 
silver escutcheon plate, iron mounts. Length 1944 
inches. vey : 

(9) LONG SLENDER BARREL F. L. PISTOL, with 
belt hook. The hammer and frizzen lock plate, trig- 
ger guard and butt plate are all exquisitely carved 
and chiseled, showing six masks with ornamental 
soft iron inlay at breech, and left side lock plate. 
Barrel inscribed ‘““PIETRO MORETTA.” Length 
204% inches. (Italian). 
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Deafness 


From All Causes, Head Noises ‘and Other Ear 
~~ Troubles Easily and Permanently | Relieved! _ 


"Thousands who were formerly 
deaf, now 4ear distinctly every 
sound — whispers even do not 


We replate done well, promptly and escape them. Their life of loneli- 
p pully 
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uto and cheaply in this complete and sunshine. The impaired or 
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Ete? Etc. COPPER. ELECTRO-CGALVAN Discharge from Ears, etc. No matter what the case or how 


IZINC, TOO. long standing it is, testimonials received 
show marvelous results. Common Sense 
EarDrumsstrengthenthenervesoftheears 
and concentrate sound waves on one point 
of the natural drums, thus successfully re- 
storing perfect hearing where medical skill 
even fails to help. They are madeofasoft, 
sensitized material, comfortable and safe 
towear. They are easily adjusted by the 4 
wearer and out of sight when worn. & 

What has done so much for thousands 5 
of others will help you. Don’t delay— 6.9 
Write today for our FREE 168 page Drum 
BOOK on DEAFNESS — giving full in Position ~ 
particulars and plenty of testimonials. 


Little job, or big, trust us to give you ser- 
vice that will suit in quality,price and speed. 


We Pay All The Return Charges 


Ship us by parcel post or express. Mark 
name and address plainly on wrapper. 


STRATFORD Electro-Plating Works 
WILSON EAR DRUM CO., Incorporated 


“SR eee 516 Inter-Southern Bleg., Louisville, Ky. 
ee, lo California 


via the 
Canadian 


Rockies 


See BANFF, LAKE 
LOUISE, GLACIER and 
FIELD on your way to 
the great expositions at 
SAN FRANCISCO and 
SAN DEIGO. 


BANFF SPRINGS HOTEL 


Special Rates. Our representatives will arrange your itinerary. 


A. O. Seymour, 
General Tourist Agent, 
Canadian Pacific Railway, 


=a Montreal. — 
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(10) LONG SLENDER ITALIAN F. L. PISTOL, all 


metal work carved and chiseled. Barrel inscribed 
“LAZARI COMINAZ,” an earlier form of spelling 
used by LAZARINO COMINAZZO. Length 21 
inches. 

(11) SLENDER BARRELLED ITALIAN F. L. 
PISTOL, all metal work elaborately chiseled. Barrel 
inscribed “LAZARINO- GCOMINAZZO.” Lock plate 
inscribed ““DVONTO GRATTO.” Length 21 inches. 


PANEL A. GUNS 


FROM THE SCHOTT COLLECTION 


(1) AIRGUN, the stock contained the mechanism. 
Barrel inscribed “FRANK ZELNER—SALZ- 
BURG”, no date. <A brass plate on butt inscribed 
“JOHANN SCHAZ a BURGHAY 1807-’ It is 
believed this gun was originally a wheellock and sub- 
sequently converted into an airgun. A handsomely 
carved and brass mounted relic. Length 43 inches. 

(2) WHEELLOCK RIFLE, the barrel inlaid with 
gold at breech and muzzle; which is ringed. Lock 
plate engraved with horseman following dog ap- 
proaching a castle and inscribed with monogram 
“I. M. K.” A dog is also engraved on plate spring. 
Stock extends to muzzle and is inlaid with small 
ivory plates showing scroll designs except on left side 
which shows a landscape and animals. Sliding box 
on butt with spanner. Length 441% inches. 


(3) WHEELLOCK RIFLE, §with Tprecision trigger. 
Heavy octagonal barrel showing geometrical designs 
in gold. Armorer’s mark sunken with proof marks on 
either side. Lock very beautifully engraved showing 
Leda and the Swan with Castle in background. The 
spring plate shows a mythological bird. Stock out- 
lined in ivory with engraved ivory piece at muzzle. 
Cover to sliding box, which contains spanner, is 
partially covered with engraved ivory and engraved 
ivory plate in foreend. Lock plate engraved “L. G. 
WISTHALLEN IN MINCHEN?” and inlaid in gold, 
on top of barrel is name of “IOHANN IACOB 
KEUCHEN-REUTER. Length 41 inches. 


(4) WHEELLOCK RIFLE, with heavy octagonal 
barrel. Lock plate engraved with mountain scene 
showing deer, with house in background. On spring 
plate a rabbit is engraved surrounded by scrolls. 
Stock inlaid with ivory animals, and plates with en- 
graved scroll work. Buckhorn on foreend where 
ramrod is housed and horn tip on sliding box in butt. 
Length 43 % inches. 

(5) SNAPHAUNCE RIFLE. Toledo armourer’s 
mark on lock and barrel. Very small bore octagonal 
barrel. Stock carved and inlaid with ivory. Length 
44114 inches. Early specimen. 

(6) SMALL SPORTING WHEELLOCK, smooth 
bore with barrel sight at breech. The lock plate has 
armourer’s mark near wheel and the letters POG at 
heel of plate. Mahogany stock with engraved ivory 
inlay, several pieces missing. Sliding box in cover. 
Probably early English. Length 37 inches. 


(7) OCTAGONAL BARRELLED RIFLE, with _ex- 
ceedingly curious snaphaunce lock and butt. Two 
proof marks on barrel, barrel sight at breech which is 
inscribed “SAMUEL RIDDERSPORE.” A very 
early specimen. Length 48 inches. (German). 


(8) SMOOTH BORE SPORTING GUN, octagon 
barrel for halt its length, proof marked. The lock is 
an extraordinary piece of mechanism. A flintlock 
hammer holds a nipple striker instead of a flint. Into 
centre of flash pan is screwed a nipple. The whole 
enclosed in box with hinged cover which is shown 
as open in photograph. The gun is cocked by lever 
on outside. Foreend of iron; name of “G. & I. WAL- 
LIS” inlaid in gold on barrel. (English). Length 
57% inches. (Unquestionably this gun was origin- 
ally _a Flintlock and has been converted to per- 
Pana aaa In its present form it is probably 
unique. 

(9) ENGLISH BREECH LOADING F. L. SPORT- 
ING GUN, Ferguson action. This action was in- 
vented by Major Patrick Ferguson, 71st Highlanders, 
sometime previous to 1776 and was the first breech 
loading gun adopted by the British Government. A 
Corp was equipped with them and sent to America 
during the Revolution. One full turn of the trigger 
guard to the left opens the breech and the gun is then 
loaded. Barrel is inscribed ““BIDET, LONDINI.” 
eames lock plate “HARRISON.” Length 544% 
inches. 

(10) ENGLISH BREECH LOADING F. L. SPORT- 
ING GUN. Ten turns of the trigger guard releases 
the breech plug which is entirely removed and the 
gun loaded from the under side. Apparently this 
system preceded the Ferguson. Barrels inscribed 
“GRICE, REGENT STREET, LONDON.” Length 
501% inches. ‘ 

(11) MILITARY GUN F. L. BREECH LOADER. 
The breech is hinged at rear and locked at forward 
end by revolving bar which also acts as lever to 
elevate breech’ which contains the load. When 
loaded breech is returned to place and a half turn of 
the lever to right effectually locks and prevents being 
blown upwards. <A curious piece, probably German. 
Proofmark unidentified. Length 4834 inches. 
(In photograph breech is shown open and lever ex- 
tended). 


“T think the new department ‘‘Guns and Ammu- 
nition” is fine, writes Mr. T. Parry of Gagetown, 


N-B2e 


Mr. Parry sends along with his own renewal 


subscription twelve new subscriptions to the maga- 
zine tor 1915, and receives for his trouble a.No. 17 


Stevens Rifle. 
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MADE IN CANADA 


Improve The Meal 


By serving Cosgrave’s, the most delicious 
of all Ales. It is easily assimilated, 
therefore aiding digestion. 


For Your Stomach’s Sake Drink 


COSGRAVE’S Poor PALE ALE 


Rich in food elements and absolutely pure. 
Order at your dealers. 


For over half a Century the Cosgrave Label has meant 


As light as lager, 1 ) 2 
bucbetrer seer the best in malt and hop beverages 


It you are a boy who likes 
to make use of his 


You’ll Find — That 
once you use a Ther- 
mos Bottle, you will 


spare time— 
take it with you always 


something you have lots of—make use 
of it fo your own advantage. If there is 
any sporting article you want—gun, fish- 
ing rod, camera, hunter’s axe, canoe— 
anything you need to go back in the 
woods, we can help you to get it without 
any cost to you. We have helped boys 
all over America to earn their sporting 
equipment and we can help you. 


T is indispensible to all ‘outdoor 
men—hunters, fishermen and all 
campers. Thermos keeps liquid 

steaming hot for 24 hours or ice cold 
for 3 days; thus making you indepen- 
dent of stated meal hours. 


Fill your Thermos in the morning 
with hot tea, coffee or soup, and at 
intervals on the long “hike” you can 
keep warm and comfortable inside as 
well as out. 


Write us and we will show you 
how to secure these — FREE GET A 


After school or on holidays, use this 
Spare time and let the Premium Dept. 
of ‘Rod and Gun” put you within reach 
of the “‘silent places’. Write today for 
our list of premiums, there's everything 
you Deed. 


Premium Department 


Rod and Gun in Canada 


WOODSTOCK, ONTARIO 


THERMOS BOTTLE—FREE 


For SIX new subscriptions to Rop AND 
GUN IN CanaDaA, we will send a Thermos 
Bottle, all charges prepaid, to any place in | 
Canada or U.S.A. Get busy now. Your 
friends will enjoy this magazine just as | 
you do. Sample copies on request. 


PREMIUM DEPT. 


Rod and Gun, = Woodstock, Ont. 
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F. Stott’s Two-day Shoot at Essex 


Frank Stotts, the noted Essex sportsman, gave his 
third annual two-day’s tournament on December 1 
and 2 that attracted a big field, including some of the 
best shots in Canada. The premier honors went to 
Nelson Long, of Hamilton, who won the Aberdeen 
Handicap at white flyers with 15 straight and four in 
the miss-and-out shoot-off of the tie. He took $50 and 
a beautiful gold watch for his trouble. Long also led the 
first day on targets with 98 out of 100. The target 
average for two days fell to H. O. Loane, of Chatham, 
who broke 284 out of 300. Fred Kerr, of Crediton, 
broke 281 and finished second. Scores: 


FIRST DAY 
1 2 


Events 3 4 Bre nally 
GMa Dink tae er ZS ay IR aS 18 88 
SiGeViance rea sieas cr iW/ 18 16 16 15> 782 
WirEfart lk seisernciers.s 18 12 19 16 18 90 
leschayloruacn ane 19> 20 1920 18 96 
F. Stotts.. Bhan eaaecnre oalhlh 17 16 19 18 - 87 
Piet Gonover.nde elo il7/ 19 16 18 88 
H. Smith.. Ree LO see LO 18 LS or 
FIO) stoane- cere an 19 18220 Se19 19 95 
SUGreenteiapietenn ele 13 14 12 11 16 «63 
PAP OMADSS foes ecteate 16 12 17 15 Ub teh 
G. Ferris i? 15 16 18 ei 755 
PSD OISeneerrecdenicve te 17 18 20 18 193 92 
WeanvicIntoshs. ....0on 20 1 eins (77a ea) 185 492 
Wawa MeGances..... 94018 19 15 15 16 883 
EL anbLOLGs 26) cena 17 19 18 19:\> 200493 
Webilingss..ooner ee PAS il7/ 11 16 13 +69 
HMINGRD ein toscewtn ae 20 ee LOR ee 20 Sie 20 Oi 
1 Bad DER fa ena reich eer ae 19 19 19 19 16, 92 
W. Hollingshead...... 17 19 18 15 19 88 
Weulthtorold!® 2 saiacinesne 20720 19) 20 18 97 
INIEIL@ te oo ella oalo.o 19-20 195 = 205220598 
JaMicMillan®-)./ 0... 16 Selo ily/ By = Sees 
WIN CHONE s. 22 sie saree 13 13 15 18 1; eri 
1D). Stitt oemeepouoe.c 5 ls 17 19 17 19 88 
moPastorious,-.22 05. 20 18 17 18 ise isn 
Fs ePONES s,s. cee UGG alg} 19 18 Gy tay 
AsMcDonald.......... 19 15 17 13 16 §=6©80 
IRs Crt oado eee & 11 10 15 UGS ey 7 
EeSSmutheye eset. «act 17 14 16 it7/ 19 83 

SECOND DAY 

1 ay a! 7 8 910 Bk 
G. M. Dunk 18 17-1715) 17 17 1S W616 15167, 
D. McNeil...... L718 L920) 17- 1G 17a Seles 
WisElarstaee.scen.. 17 17 18 19 19 20 20 18 19 18 185 
H.L. Taylor ...17 19 20 14 18 20 17 18 18 15 176 
Eistottse: i... sl4 14°09) 17416 27 L718 31388159 
EB TONES ct 19 18 20 17 20 19 15 17 15 17 177 
err econ ote 19 19 19 16 17 19 19 20 18 18 184 
1d DEK fees ey oot 17 19 20°18 17 16 19 18 17 18 179 
Hollingshead....19 19 18 19 17 17 17 18 17 15 176 
MMO cook ace 18 19 16 19 20 18 16 17 17 16 176 
ie Gonovers4.n: 19 20 20 19 20.17 15 13 18 17 178 
Dr. T.S. Conoverl3 15 14 15 16 12 15 15 14 15 144 
Ei Oo boanesacns 20 19 19 19 20 19 20 17 18 18 189 
W.J. McCance..17 18 20°16 17 17 18 15 17 19 174 
G. McColl...... 12217 TSS ay Ca ieee Seen aS 
Bone aeoctiyctes 19 147 18 17 19) 18) (Salsas 77 
G. Blackall...... 17 14 16 16 16 15 12 15 16 18 155 
Pe OMLCHS te...) Gi Gs, D7 a G ial i7p eee en eA 
Go Perryids sch, P2011 13° 14°13 12 1s vests 
Smith: . ee ee 18) 1619) 8K Sei 5 eee ee OF 
EkCoteyi.. sae 20) LA ae ee mee Stieb 63 
aniels in. seen la yee bo oe ae 31 
Da Green eee ete cL eee ; oat ene TOR en toe 
F. Dolsen.... Sedo MS eGo 717-18 aki lige emir 
H. Syrah beens LOLS) 1851961817 Fs ees igi 
W. A. Smith ews 19): 2016417. 20/19 20720 188 
DWiglest.. 2 Seas 19/19 W815) ee ws Se SO: 
A. McDonald. . 16 14 19 15 19 14 97 
sleAstOriousie ald 19wid 1G 1715 2) oo. ee DH 
PESTS cate ces ck 16 13 15 16 17 11 12 14.13 16 143 


Turkey Shoot at Peterboro 


A turkey shoot ‘was held on the grounds of the 
Peterborough Gun Club on December 25. Some disap- 


pointment and delay was caused at the start on account 
of a break in the trap made by the cold weather. How- 
ever, after repairs, two 10 bird events were run off, 
three turkeys to each event: 4 

Event No. 1—G. Dinsdale first; C. Mills, 2nd. In 
shooting off the ties, Dr. Gowan 3rd. 

Event No. 2—H. Routley, 1st; Dr. Gowan, 2nd. In 
shooting off the ties, Dr. Gowan 3rd. 

Following are the scores: 


Event No. 1— 
Gs Dinsdales. 7%. os eis nee: 2, od. ctagate hake b aren keene 9 
(Oa. ben Gare he oni mesiarbar Se SPN hot anc 9 
ID Pe GOWAN es eek is ore. eves ater ete ales eee eee eer eR eC Renee Li 
En Os) anne eer een cin dic comuino.n co nw.n- fi 
C. Guttersoné ssc gin 3 Sata cnet nles ae eee t 
GAaGrahams sss ice en ee eae ee 6 
He Routley tooo ois teisccle tenes carats ce terenclene eke eee eee 6 
| ORO S || eae ee Pee tAbrksiciccorutc v6 0. 5 
B. Gillespie S23: sisiocs, oa) snecausians ois sole te ede eee 4 
Ki Go Leeh i ihe css occa a eee ae 4 
Ee Devey cid 66.5 Sere o.6 Giece isos cre eee ee ete 3 
Op 1): Re MMR Co Coin gk vada ous 3 
A. Mitchell. 2.2525 vtecss ing 2 crate slides oleteke air ten een 2 
Event No. 2— 
HA Rovtle yin en. Oe ais atte ks Soe ae ie eee 9 
DriGowan ii yee eee set aban De eee 8 
LoHallis too oeo bce aeons EE eee 7 
ORT €5 ot: 1:0 eee ae irene nes metrics Alea cy oy bono fl 
S: Goons 25085 cid he eh et Se ee a 
GE. Guttersomisciee iis etter ous sibaeuae rane oa eee cf 
CHW o0dinisrndicoe ti thdsorse ese Hee ORS EE eee 6 
Gis Dindsale? 26. é.cetccs sya teiaracaite a acereceeetes iehoecuep oeatet 5 
KG: Bech ie. 22sec teettiinete a Chee ee ae 
Ga Mills .3 fos ccie oes eee a ats tone ene Gee ‘ 1 


Jordan Gun Club 


The Jordan Gun Club opened the trap-shooting 
season for the winter, on Christmas afternoon, under 
ideal weather conditions. The scores were not up to the 
usual standard, which may have been caused, as sug- 
gested: by too much turkey for Christmas dinner. 

everal novices tried their luck at the traps and will be 
heard from before the season is over. 

Those shooting and their scores were as follows: 
her erie: 


ACW... Ebuns betry.) jeqtisessetneeiase ohio 

AS Wismer 26-5 os cmieroeneie soionien toate 60 44 
ASHeckadonis 55 os. eicoee mine meee 50 35 
IW. .“Honsberger. si.) ei sanccts atoms 50 31 
P. Wisner? 552% change cori ee enone 50 31 
Ay Rubellie.xci5. Soaanen eerie oct elo 50 28 
EB. Culp ncecGec tals Se eat elo ae eee 50 25 
NaCul piso cob aara cen aisle rae onten eee 50 20 
Hi. Boultontc i.o8s etna cinco aes eee 30 24 
E. Campbells sos .ccke ctarcsemscoiaie to tenant 20 8 
As Bartlett sonic ccm Coc eee 10 5 
W:; Burch. oi. ep eee oe ree 10 7 
M. Wismer hiss toneet oc chee 10 4 
A. Cullpic ono eee oe steht re aletererore 10 3 


Christmas Shoot at Dundas Gun Club 


The following are the results of the Dundas Gun 
club Christmas shoot: Cup scores, 25 birds—C. W. 
Sealey, 17; Edgar Krouse, 15; J. A. Armes, 13; Albert 
Lyons, 13; Dr. Lauchland, 13; J. E. Cummings, 12; W. 
Housden, 11; Albert Ward, 9; Wm. McGrath, 8. 

Prizes—Handicap, class A: C. W. Sealey, 19; A. 
Lyons. Class B. E. Krouse, 15; W. McGrath, 10. 

“ Greed, shoves 30 birds—W. Brind, 13; Robert 

rouse, 6. 


Hamilton Gun Club Shoot 


At the Hamilton Gun Club on Saturday Dec. 28, 
the final for the club championship and gold medal at 
25 birds in all was shot off over the Fulford traps. T he 
event was started the week before when the contestants 
shot up 15 birds. This left ten birds to go, but when the 
25th bird was reached Bert Smyth, E. Harris, Geo. 
Beattie and M. Carr were tied with straight scores 
It was necessary to decide the winner at miss and out. 


OR te Oo 
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Are you in need 


of FOOTWEAR 


? 


Witchell Sheill Hunting Boots—M ade of 
cream elk tanned leather, Goodyear welt, 
leather lined. These boots are the Dest 
boots made for hunting purposes, and u 


- pers (15 inches high) are as soft and pliable 


as kid. There is no duty for you to pay 
and am selling at the special price of $11.75. 
Order at once. 


Men’s Moccassins—Oil tanned, 6-inch 
leg, per pair post paid, $2.25. Men’s oil 
tanned, 10-inch leg, per pair post paid, 
$2.75. Men's oil bottom, menonite grain, 
14-inch leg, per pair posi paid, $4.00. 


Notice to Hunters—Have a black, white 
and tan fox hound pup for sale, 8 months 
old, will run now. From best of breeding. 
Price $12.00. Send stamps for photo. 


ROBT. HODGSON 


Sporting Goods Dealer 
RAGLAN - . ONTARIO 


Same address since 1904 


: 
, 
. 


For 8 Subscriptions 
To Rod and Gun 
in Canada : : 


You can secure FREE a splen- 
did Conklin Fountain Pen. Get 
to work at once. Your friends 
will enjoy reading the magazine 
during 1914 and YOU will enjoy 
using the pen. Sample copies 
sent on request. 


Premium Dept. 


W. J. Taylor, Ltd., Publisher 
WOODSTOCK, ONT. 
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SPECIAL BARGAINS IN 
GUNS 
—— AND =— 
RIFLES 
FEBRUARY SALE 


Some of these are slightly store-handled, 
otherwise they are perfectly new. They are 
all thoroughly reliable, durable guns. 
Parker Hammerless Double Gun, 12 a ee : 
32-in. barrels, A-1 gun, regular $50.00, for 
$36.00. 

Lefever Hammerless Double Guns, 12 
gauge, 30-in. barrels, regular $35.00, for 
$26.50. These are strictly A-1. 

Fox Double Hammerless Guns, 12 gauge, 
nice stocks, 30-in barrels, regular $35.00, 
for $27.50, $50.00 for $36.50. 

Ithaca Double Hammerless Gun, 16 gauge, 
exceedingly handsome, regular $100.00, 
tremendous bargain, $58.00. 

Fox Double Hammerless Gun, 20 gauge, 
nice little gun, regular $35.00 for $26.50. 
Ithaca Double Hammerless Guns, 12 gauge, 
strong and reliable,special $25.00,for $21.50. 
Stevens Double Hammer Gun, 12 gauge, 
good, strong gun, regular $16.50 for $13.75. 
Also a number of Rifles. 


Lion Manufacturing & 
Sporting Goods Co. 
TORONTO, ONT. 


429 Yonge Street, 


RIDER AGENTS WANTED 


everywhere to ride and exhibit a sample 1915 Hyslop 
Bicycle, with all larest improvements. 
5 We shipon approval tc 
=> 0 any address in Canada, without any 
= deposit, and allow10 DAYS’ TRIAL. 
Tt will not cost you one cent if not 
satisfied after using bicycle ro days. 
\\B0 NOT BUY a bicycle, pair 
of tir res, lamp, 
or sundries at any price until you 
get our latest r9r5 illustrated catalogue 
HT i iM | and learn all about our special propo- 
PAY is) sition. The low pices yilastens hyou 
alin, (| is all it will cost to 
te | ONE CENT write us a postal, 
OV \\ Mi and catalogue with full part iculars wil 
4 besenttoyou Free,Postpaid, 
j J by returnmail Do not wait. 
iF Write it ROW. 
HYSLOP BROTHERS, Limited 
Dept. R.G. TORONTO, Canada 
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M. Carr dropped out on the 26th bird, Beattie at the 
29th, which left Smyth and Harris to fight it out. Both 
lost their 31st birds, but on the 33rd Harris got a fast 
one and missed, while Smyth made a clean kill and won 
the championship. The winner shot most consistently 
throughout and was roundly congratulated at the re- 
sult. Harris, the runner up, certainly put up a strong 
fight and had no regrets. J. Gomph, A. Parmenter and 
M. Reardon had 24 each and with a little more luck 
would have been strong contenders. It was rather a 
coincidence that it required 33 birds last year to settle 
the championship, when J. Hunter won from A. Bates. 

There were three seven-bird sweeps, Beattie, Lennon, 
Hunter, Sturt, Stroud and Barnes tied in the first one 
with straight scores. Beattie, Sturt, Graham and Bar- 
nes tied in the second and Long, Lennon, Sturt and 
Barnes in the third. 

For the afternoon T. W. Barnes did some good work, 
getting 25 straight. 

The scores were: 


Cham’p. Day’s T’l 

Shot. Sc. Shot. Sc. 
N. 25 23 2be 25 
G. 28 AMT QOS 
M. 26 25 23 19 
H. 25 23 Zor 24 
Ape 25 23 230 20) 
1D 33 31 PAT HN 
J 25 24 15 12 
1D} 25 23 10 8 
B. 33 32 20 19 
Gc 25 23 10 8 
E. 25 23 BL easy 
A Rarmentenn cc eosin 25 24 11 10 
CXkGrahanvs ees secon 25 23 PX OP) 
IMeaReardom ince vee oe me 25 24 11 10 
J. Stroud 25 22 BEX Se AAD) 
Wu AENES's aie co sossis eel Cremorne Ne 25 25 
AsGoodales cacscnenth maces te ee 10 6 
MeGoodaleia 2ye355.. issicte ae she 9 6 


Eagle Plain Gun Club 

The Eagle Plain Gun Club held a very enjoyable 
New Year’s shoot on their grounds. The main feature 
was a live bird shoot, in which thirteen shooters took 
part. The scores were as follows, at 10 birds: 

A. McRobb 10, C. Summerhays 9, A. Wood 9, C. 
Page 8, H. Clark 3, W. Doherty 3, A. Spicer 7, J. 
Shannon 4, T. Doherty 4, R. Lambden 4, I. Moyer 3, 
D. Wilkes 2, J. Williams 5. 

At Clay Birds (25)—C. Summerhays 20, Col. Page 
18, A. Wood 17, J. Robinson 17, J. Anguish 12, 
F. Knight 18, B. Lambden 20, N. Littich 13, T. 
Doherty 15, P. Mather 14, W. Doherty 16. 


Galt Gun Club 
The members of the Galt Gun club spent an enjoy- 
able day at the traps on New Years when four prizes 
were shot for, the winners being: 
box of cigars; 2nd, James Clark, tobacco pouch; 3rd, 
Tom Hounam, box of shells; 4th, West Pickering, box of 


shells. The scores made were: 
Shot.at. Broke 

Wingeviarshialiie +: 2: ciemite eisai ssie ee repe eas 50 44 
WiiestiRickeniao ye ee Seok see 50 38 
Wivivelio( CLT ie 5 pene pene cee Nag LNT | 50 41 
Bee Cars eee six hen tone occ eee ete 50 40 
MA ELOUM AM ys a ashareteie eee oto er naekiene. seine 25 18 
} ley DISEY R Am saree und Seca A ca nme 0 25 17 
PD aAVIGBe aes cette ee, esate ee 25 13 
J Clank ial Oe aaa ee ete 25 17 


President Won Annual Shoot 


The president and vice-president shoot at the 
Hamilton gun club on Saturday Jan. 2, brought out a 
good attendance of the members. The conditions for 
shooting were exceptionally severe, as one minute there 
would be a regular blizzard that would obscure the 
birds and pretty near carry the contestants off their 
feet, and the next minute it would be comparatively 
ole This resulted in some low scores, as the results 
snow. 

President Sturt and Vice-president Marsh chose 
teams for a twenty-five bird race, the losers of which had 
to entertain the winners to the dinner following the 
shoot. The selections of the president proved the best, 
as they won out by the close margin of 196 to 190. 
It was nip and tuck right through, and it made a most 
interesting race. For the president, A. Bates was high 
with 23, and also had the high total for the afternoon 
of 45 out of 50, which was an excellent score under such 
conditions. He won the handsome calendar put up by 
D. Konkle in the first 15 birds for high score. Bert 
Smyth was the leader for the vice-president with 20, 
and also had a good total for the afternoon of 42 out of 
50, Nelson Long and W. P. Thomson each had 57 out 
of 70. Capt. Spencer, after having been laid up for the 
past month, came down specially to referee the match. 


1st, Emerson Clark - 


ROD AND GUN IN CANADA 


After the shoot the members went up to the Balmoral 
hotel, where a sumptuous repast awaited them. After 
ample justice had been done to everything the custom- 
ary toasts were honored. The president and vice- 
president acted as chairman alternateiy. The toast to 
Canada was well looked after by Milton Carr. The 
vice-president responded to the toast to the club, and 
the toast to the ladies was in the good hands of H. E. 
Hawkins. Court and Walter Thomson and F. W. 
Watson enlivened the proceedings with some real good 
experiences. Mr. McIlroy was most generous with his 
vocal selections and contributed most materially to the 
success of tne evening, which was evinced by a hearty 
vote of thanks accorded him. Every one had to do his_ 
part on the program, and it was without exception the 
best affair held by the club. The president and his wife 
were given a rousing vote of thanks for their untiring 
efforts in connection with the dinner. 

Not content with the results of the afternoon, the 
president challenged the vice-president to a team 
match at a miniature rifle range in the basement as a 
wind-up to the evening. The challenge was accepted, 
and the president again triumphed with his team, get- ' 
ting 119 to the others’ 116. Shot at Broke. 
Reid) ois hrs ee eee 65 37 


D. 

JJ GUNG S a5 hers ee haat che ee ee 50 32 
WP Wia Dik: bd che ao tenia oee oe Ae 60 Al 
HisSprattecit saan cc eee ee 70 39 
MeGoodalé. fia har tt eee 70 47 
EET Arrisisy Sheva ba eee ee Oe 70 48 
EN Tarsh cus cane oer tee eee 70 43 
G Beattie: (cies ak eee oe eee 60 46 
J unter 722553 aec a ace ee 70 49 
MaiGarr 2 oh Behl oo nein oe eee 60 48 
T. W. Barnes.... 60 39 
M. Raspberry 50 30 
TAMIBates ec hulu eck ae ect ame 50 45 
IN TODNSON chess cote tes ie eee ee 60 33 
Cerhomsone. sss. Grace eee 50 32 
NEW elma Sho A eee 70 57 
HSE Elaw kins sce Sete ee eee de ats 60 38 
Wi Ph omsones Wace ee ere eee 70 57 
DeskKonkle'e- ea tery teers ere ee 50 34 
ING ETM NGPA ab Se obs ae Weer eteod Ones Ol) 29 
OMS CUES cna t ox tne eee ae eae 50 26 
POWs Wiatson: > 5s 545 ee eee 60 28 


Photo by J. Hayward, Toronto 


Cc. A. MILLINGTON, A YOUNG TORONTO 
SHOOTER, WHOSE AVERAGE IS 80% 
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“The Culture of Black 


and Silver Foxes”’ 
Behe bs Andee VeAGROR Ls BLA. Mab: 


Raising is rapidly becoming popular 

and its money making possibilities are 
becoming recognized. Canada’s leading 
sportsman’s magazine, “TROD AND GUN,”’ is 
being besieged by requests for information, 
the result of the interest created by the splen- 
did articles that have appeared in recent 
issues. To meet this demand, the publish- 
ers are issuing the articles in booklet form 
in which enthusiasts are given valuable and 
hitherto unknown information about foxes, 
under the following heads: 


q The new and growing industry of Fox 


Introduction; Heredity; Origin; Breed- 
ing; Mating and Gestation; Pens and 
Dens; Food and Feeding; Food and 
Care; Value. 


The volume is profusely illustrated with pic- 
tures taken from life, and will doubtless be 
eagerly received by everyone interested in the 
profitable raising of this valuable animal. 


Mailed to any address upon receipt of price, 


60c POSTPAID 


Sg 5 eee W. J. TAYLOR, Limited, Publishers 
Dr. Croft on his Fox Ranch WOODSTOCK, ONT. 


For Every Camper— Fisherman — —Hunter 


me, WAY OF THE WOODS 


A Manual for Sportsmen in North-Eastern 
United States and Canada. . . A 


By EDWARD BRECK 


A PRACTICAL Field Manual intended to form a part of the kit of every Camper, 

Fisherman and Hunter. It contains concise, thorough and authoritative information on 
every subject connected with life in the Woods, such as Outfitting, Fishing, Shooting, 
Canoeing, Tenting, Trapping, Photography, Cooking, Hygiene, Etc. 


“Excellent practical directions and advice.” —N. Y. Sun. 


436 Pages. Pocket Size. 80 Illustrations. Price $1.75 Post Paid. 
W. J. TAYLOR, LTD., Publisher . Woodstock, Ont. 
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GRADING SKUNK PELTS 


T mette are—theoretically, at least—two 


methods of grading skunk pelts. The 

first, and one employed almost ex- 
clusively by the Eastern firms, considers only 
the color and whether the skin is prime or not. 
The second which originated and is used 
almost exclusively by dealers in the west and 
south United States, together with those firms 
whose business is mostly done with trappers 
direct. A discussion as to the merits of each, 
therefore, cannot but be of advantage to all 
those who buy and sell furs. 

During the past few years I have talked 
with a great many expert fur graders regarding 
these two methods of sorting skunks. I might 
add that those who favored the first named 
method; that is, the one which sorts skins as 
follows—No. 1 or Black Skunk, No. 2 or Short 
Stripe, No. 3 or Narrow Stripe (frequently 
called Long Western) and No. 4 or Broad 
Stripe. (Full furred unprime skins are sorted 
one grade lower. For instance, a good un- 
prime No. 1 is bought at the price of a No. 2, 
etc. )—and their argument is that this method 
is correct, and that the seller does not get full 
value for his skins if they are sorted the other 
way; namely, large, medium and small in each 
of the grades. Notwithstanding this, most of 
them will agree that no two skins of any fur 
bearer have exactly the same value, and it isa 
recognized fact that in many cases even full 
furred unprime skins are not worth as 
much as the next grade to the buyers, who can 
only judge the values by what they sell them 
to manufacturers for. Again, those who favor 
but the method wherein the prime skunk are 
sorted into but four grades, assert that the 
size of the skins need not be taken into con- 
sideration, for the reason that most of the 
furs taken in their localities.are uniform. And 
yet I have frequently seen sorters “throw 
down a grade” on skins which happen to be 


undersized. But I have never witnessed a 
case when a pelt was “advanced a grade’’ 
when it happened to be extra large and of 
extra quality. Therefore, my opinion is that 
the sort on these is not what is should be— 
that the system, at least in these particular 
cases, was wrong. 


Again, practically every other fur is sorted 
according to size. Why not skunk skins? Ifa 
person happens to have an extra fine skin, why 
should not he get a better price for it than the 
man who catches an average? The listed 
price is for the average pelt in each grade. 
Some fur graders object to sorting each skunk 
fur into the various sizes for the reason that it 
takes more time, and the work is less auto- 
matic. There is not a question of doubt in my 
mind that should some of the dealers follow 
the method of grading each skin according to 
size, they would have to put on additional 
men for grading. Therefore, they fight 
against the plan. 


Many dealers believe that by the system of 
grading each skin according to size, the owner 
of the furs will not get full value. This, it 
seems to me, is the fault rather of the buyer 
than the system. Of course there are more 
chances of cheating in the grading where a 
skin may be thrown down’’—and there is not 
a question of doubt that some firms do take 
advantage of this. I realize also that it is 
extremely hard for small buyers to know ex- 
actly what to pay for their goods by studying 
a price list where there are so many grades, 
unless of course the buyers are familiar with 
the ‘“‘sort’’ of the house issuing the list. But 
experience has taught them to gauge the sizes 
correctly on other furs, so why not on skunk? 

The editor of this department would be 
pleased to have the readers comment upon 
these two systems. 


QUERIES AND ANSWERS 


Q. Not long ago the author of Along the 
Trap Line wrote an article on Fake Games of 
Fur Traders and one item was the subject of 
scents and baits. These baits were mentioned 
as being good all right only that they were 
generally worth ten cents and sold for one 
dollar. On glancing through the December 
advertisements of Rod and Gun_ behold! 
“Thiessen’s Animal Attractors’, price per 
bottle $1.00 postpaid.”” These dopes may be 


worth it but it does not look consistent to say 
the least of it. Let us hope they are worth 
more to a practical trapper than Mr. Thiessen’s. 
“How to select a Trapping Ground.” —W.T.S. 

A. Your criticism on the face of it seems 
logical, and I have not changed in my senti- 
ments regarding these firms who do sell de- 
coys without any value to the trapper. The 
lures manufactured under my name have been 
tested for years before they were placed on the 


ee 
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RAW FURS WANTED 


We will pay very high prices for these skins, if we get them at once. This is no 
promise, but one shipment will prove to you that we do pay very good prices. 


SHIP AT ONCE AND GET THE BENEFIT OF THE DEMAND 


We sell ANIMAL BAIT, TRAPS, GUNS, LADIES AND MENS’ FUR LINED 
COATS, from $11.50 to $45, and FUR SETS below manufacturers cost. 


Write for our Raw Fur Price List and Illustrated Catalogue. We don’t need to 
praise ourselves, but one shipment or one order will soon tell you what we are. 


BERNSTEIN FUR CO. ®sanig?*? Dept. E. 5, Toronto, Ont. 


WE WANT ALL THE FOX, WOLF and 
SKUNK WE CAN GET AT ONCE 


GUN CLUBS AND TRAP | 
SHOOTERS! 
Order your winter’s supply] | 
now. All black, $5.00 per m. 
White or yellow bands, $5.25 


ARMY AUCTION BARGAINS 


Saddles $3.00 up|Army Revolvers $1.65 up 

Bridles -90 ‘*| ** B-L Rifles » . .98 
» Team Harness 21.85 ‘‘| ‘‘ Swords . . « 35 “* 
Leggings, pair « ole **) ** 7 Shot Carbine 3.50 ** 


Tents « « e | 2.85%*i|New Uniforms . 1.50 ** 


per m. lso traps, $5.00 to} | 
$43.00. Note our new ad-| | 4 Colts Cal. 45 Revolver $7. 45. Ctgs.leeach. 15 
dress. | Acres Government Auction Bargains illustrated 


and described in 420 large page wholesale and 
retail cyclopedia catalogue, mailedg25 cents 
East and 30 cents West of the Mississippi River. 


Francis Bannerman, 501 Broadway, New York 


PRINCE GEORGE 


TORONTO - - CANADA 


Magnificiently Furnished. Liberally Conducted. 
Cuisine unexcelled. Courteous and Prompt Service. 
European Plan. American Plan. 


SAMUEL H. THOMPSON, Proprietor 


— me 
“GARAGES AND HOW TO 
BUILD THEM” 


Every Auto owner is vitally interested in the subject of where to keep his machine. 
The most convenient place is on your own_ property in a private garage, the 
architecture of which is in keeping with your house. 


Nelson Long, 441 Mary St.| | 
North, Hamilton, Ont.| | 


BETTER THAN EVER =——— 


LA CORONA HOTEL - MONTREAL 


European Plan 


$1.50 per day and up. John Healy, Manager 


This large 158-page book is the only one of its || There is also an extensive chapter on Garage 


kind and shows a standard collection of New, || 
Original and Artistic designs for up-to-date Priv- 
ate and Public Garages adapted to Frame, 
Brick, Stone, Cement, Stucco, or Concrete Cop- 
struction, together with Estimates of Cost. 


55 DESIGNS OF GARAGES are shown by per- 
spective views and floor plans giving dimensions, 
etc. Also remarks on Garage Construction, 
explaining the advantages o1 each form of con- 
struction and giving details about the manner of 
erection, selection of materials, hints on super- 
vision, etc. 


Equipment and Accessories in which is des- 
cribed the construction and operation of turn 
tables; gasoline storage and pumping; oil cabin- 
ets; constructing a repair bench and tool cabin- 
ets; lockers; rules to prevent freezing of water 
in cylinders, radiators, etc.; washing apparatus; 
lighting apparatus; etc. 


It is just the book to give you important points 
and ideas if you are about to build a garage. Its 
information will save you money. 


A Brand New Book, Elaborately Illustrated, Artist- 


ically Bound, Price $1.00, Postpaid. 


W. J. TAYLOR, LIMITED, WOODSTOCK, ONTARIO 


em | 


Address: 
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market, not only by myself but by other well 
known trappers as well. I firmly believe they 
will do as we claim—attract fur bearers when 
used as directed. However, knowing that 
some pelt hunters who cannot catch muskrats 
start out trapping wolves, foxes and similar 
animals, with the idea that if they have a 
bottle of decoy they can do business, we state 
that if the purchaser does not find the lures 
we manufacture to increase his catch, we will 
cheerfully refund his money. There is no red 
tape; he is his own judge that uses the At- 
tractors. Over 5,000 bottles have been sold, 
and we have not had even one complaint. 
This seems to me, a proof of quality. 


ROD AND GUN IN CANADA 


Regarding my ‘How to Select a Trapping 
Grounds”, I would call to W.T.S.’s_at- 
tention, that all- the readers interested in 
trapping are not professionals, as no doubt he 
is, and that there are thousands of boy trap- 
pers just starting out who would welcome 
some suggestions on how to begin their trap 
line. In the years that I have contributed to 
Rod and Gun, never once have I taken into 
consideration the novice with the trap, but 
have catered to the professional. Surely, con- 
sidering these things, Mr. Slater would not be 
so selfish as to begrudge the beginner one issue 
when so many have been devoted to things of 
interest to the professional. ., 


TRADE 


The Detroit Glass Minnow Tube Company, of Detroit 
have just put on the market another bait of an attrac- 
tive’ nature—a live minnow hook, but different from 
anything before shown, or used by sportsmen, either 
here or abroad. Seria 

This new live bait carried a double hook, to which is 
mounted a snap live minnow holder. The minnow is 
securely held by the upper fin, in a natural swimming 
position. It is not in any way mutilated or injured. 
It is free to move in any direction, or at any depth. 

This bait will be found to be an exceeding attractive 
lure. It is, of course, more economical to use than the 
regular hook. It keeps the minnow alive and in an up- 
right position. Fishermen who have used it say that it 
works perfectly. 


NOTES | 


The bait is now being manufactured in quantity, and 
al be shown in the spring in all the large sporting goods 
ouses. 


The accompanying reproduction shows eight Japanese Geisha Girls 
from the Imperial Theatre, Tokio. They are seen in a native Japanese 


boat, which is equipped with a 6h. p. Caille motor. 


There are Caille 


motors in use in every civilized country of the globe. 


THE BIRDS AT FORD FARM 


_ A few'miles outside the city of Detroit there 
is located a farm of about 2000 acres upon 
which the owner, Henry Ford of automobile 
fame, has had conditions made as nearly ideal 
as possible for luring and holding many of the 
various kinds of birds that visit that latitude. 

Bird conservation of this sort has already 
proved successful and expedient. Mr. Ford’s 


ample estate harbors thezbirds in winter as 
well as summer; some species, considered 
migratory in their habits, apparently being 
content to remain here where peace and plenty 
abound, throughout the year. To increase 
the number of birds is an economic necessity. 
It is sound public policy viewed from any 
standpoint. 


“The price of the Vest Pocket Kodak as advertised on page 
923 of this issue should be $11.50 instead of $10.00 as shown, 


the former being the right price.”’ 
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The Camper S Own Book | 


1913—SECOND SUCCESSF UL YEAR—1913 


This is that BIG little book of the open—America’s new 

outdoor manual, It comes to you bound as you see here. It is 

“woodsy”’ from cover to cover—stirred by lake-breezes and 
redolent of pine. It is endorsed by outdoor men everywhere. 


Authors of country-wide repute have, with their enthusiasm 
and familiar knowledge, aided its making. Dan Beard, Emlyn 
M. Gill, Captain Kenealy, Oliver Kemp, Dr, E, H. Forbrush — 
these and others join this camp fire council, They say their 


say about a hundred little practical details that hold close interest for you; and they 
spin a yarn or two by the way, 


“The Camper's Own Book” measures 8x5 3 inches over all, It is a. goodly gener- 
ous volume with over 200 pages and 21 of the panos illustrations you’ve ever seen. 
Everybody should have a copy who believes that a day under the free sky makes the 
pomp of emperors ridiculous. And you’re one—you know you are. 


PRICE PER VOLUME 


In the appropriate green T-cloth - - - - $1.00 
Post-paid 


| W. J. TAYLOR, LIMITED WOODSTOCK, ONT. 


———— 
| Best Books Published For Automo- 


bilists and Motorcyclists 7 yer wars 


Irrespective of price, the following publications are the greatest values of 
their kind on the market. 

Works are almost indispensable to -OWNERS, STUDENTS, OPERA- 
TORS, BUILDERS, SALESMEN OR REPAIRMEN. 
Buy one or all: In the complete series there are 350 pages of Text, 1000 IIlus- 
trations and 24 full-page charts. 

While technical, are written in simple language. Practical and convenient works of refer- 
ence. Used as part of Standard Courses at lea lins Autom) ile S:100ls in the United States. 


Approved and recommended by many of the lea Yinz American motor car makers and their 
agents. , Thisrecommen dation is a guarantee of thee lucational valu2 of these wor«s. 


The A.B.C. of Motor Car Operation. .50c | The A.B.C. of Motor Car Chassis, Main- 

The A.B.C. of Internal Combustion, En- tenance and Repair............... 25c 
gine, Maintenance and Repairs...25¢ | Maintenance and Repair of Motor Se 

The A.B.C. of Magneto Ignition Sys- | 9 Tey ad Pe, Sa RICE rIOIOeh NTnie OCS IO TC 25c 
TE) EE BESS SE pee aren COIN OID GOTO 15c 

The A.B.C. of Carburetor Construction Lighting The Motor Car by Ehee lee 


Maintenance and Repair.......... ZOO ee oie eis eet ee oS 2 adeers ee 
The A.B.C. of Battery Ignition Systems *The A.B.C, of Aerial Navigation, a work 
Mepetlale anche lots fold wie ots ta a lePev dere sc dieracs.6 25c thatliS wp-to0-date. 25: cciecce- «oo DUC 


*In this book the Engineering Science as applied to Construction of Aerial 
Craft and the Essential Princ ipals |Governing Aviators are Summarized. 


ADDRESS ALL ORDERS TO 


. TAYLOR Ltd., Book Dept., Woodstock, Ontario, Canada | 
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Practical Patriotism - 
Editor, ROD AND GUN:— 

Please find enclosed Post Office money order 
for $1.50 in renewal of my subscription to your 
magazine ““Rod and Gun in Canada”’ for one 
year. I trust this is not too late to receive my 
January copy as usual. 

I had thought I would let my subscription 
expire this month, until the war broke out 
but as there was so much talk of patriotism 
in our periodicals and newspapers I decided that 
in addition to contributing to “relief? and 
“patriotic”? funds as we are urged to do I 
would carry my patriotism to the extent of re- 
newing my subscription to a ‘Made in 
Canada” magazine, hence the enclosed re- 
newal order. Wishing Rod and Gun and its 
many readers a Prosperous and Happy New 
Year, I remain, 

Yours etc., 
‘Centralia, Ont. Melville J. Mitchell. 


**Duncan Robertson’s Dressing” for W. W. B. 
Editor, ROD AND GUN :— 

Answering W. W. B.’s enquiry in January 
Rod and Gun. 

The following recipe is an old and tried one 
and cannot be beaten as a waterproof and snow 
proof dressing for boots. 

Take 4 oz. beeswax, 4 oz. American pitch 
“canoe gum’, 4 oz. tallow, 14 gill turpentine, 1 
pint linseed oil and mix all together. Melt 
in a double boiler. Stir thoroughly and put 
away in tins of convenient size. 

When this preparation has been thoroughly 
rubbed into the boots with a stiff brush the 
boots will be found to be snow proof. Of 
course they should be- treated from time to 
time. The above recipe makes a considerable 
quantity. 

Yours truly, 
Toronto, Ont. PD ese 


Another Answer to W. W. B.— 
Editor, ROD AND GUN :— 
In answer to W. W. B. as to waterproofing 


boots. I have made a waterproofing from the 
following recipe, which is very good indeed. 
1 oz. beeswax, 1 oz. suet, 2 oz. olive oil, 4 


oz. lamp black. Melt wax and suet in oil then 
add lamp black. Another good waterproofing 
is Collan’s Oil, a gun oil. 

Yours truly, 
Raglan, Ont. Robt. Hodgson. 
Edit. Note.—Collan Oil may be secured 
through Rod and Gun in pint and half pint 
cans at 50 and 25 cents respectively, and is 
highly recommended by sportsmen and gun- 
men. W. W. B. has been sent a can of this 
oil and promises to let us know results. 


sith 


The Making of Skis 
Editor, ROD AND GUN:— 


Replying to Mr. Trussler’s query as to the 
making of skis. Possibly Mr. Trussler al- 
ready knows that white ash or hickory is the 
wood used for skis. That they are sawn out, 
first of all, with a hand saw, afterwards the 
toes are steamed, then bent. I have also been 
told of a Norwegian named Waagen living in 
Calgary who makes them very well. I do not 
know his initials, I regret to say, nor his street 
address. 

Yours truly, 
Montreal, P. Q. Pa: 


An American Sportsman in Algonquin Park 
Editor, ROD AND GUN— 


Enclosed find P. O. order for $1.50 in pay- 
ment of Rod and Gun for 1915. 

I am still an eager reader of your fine pub- 
lication and I look forward to its monthly 
visit with much eagerness. 

In your December issue I was glad to see 
the picture of F. J. Barber of Georgetown, 
Ont. and his 20 lb. trout. It brought back to 
me the happy days spent at Nominigan Camp 
in 1913 and 1914. 

I was at the camp when Mr. Barber brought 
his big one in to box it and send it on its 
journey to Toronto. I also had the pleasure of 
‘hefting’ it and I can assure you it caused a 
thrill to go through me from my hair to my 
toe-nails. Next day guide Cochrane and I set 
out for Ragged Lake to try our luck and if 
possible create a new record, and on our way 
up the lake we met Mr. Barber and his friends 
who had just broken camp and were on their 
way for pastures new and possibly greater 
glory. They gave us their surplus trout to 
take back with us to Nominigan Camp. 

We fished all day and did not get a bite till 
4 p.m. Then the work began and in less than 
an hour I had my limit, four beauties running 
from 5 to 9 lbs. 

For the benefit of Mr. Barber—that is if he 
ever sees this—I know for a fact that there is 
a whale in Ragged Lake and if he is ever 
securely hooked he will have to be taken out 
with a derrick. I know it is a fact as I had 
him hooked myself for a time but could do 
nothing with him and was glad when he tore 
himself loose. 

If you want to verify this assertion you can 
write to guide Cochrane of Huntsville and he 
will back me up. He is a truthful guide and as 
Harry Lauder says “‘moreover he knows that I 
would not tell a lie about any darned fish.” 

Yours respectfully, ‘ 
Washingtonville, N. Y. Tom Dodd. 
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book. 


The evolution of the motor boat. 

Various types of motor boats 
common use. 

The Built to Order, Stock and Knock 
Down Boat. 

How to select a motor boat. 

Points to be observed in buying a 
second-hand boat. 

How to build a motor boat. 

Smoothing off and calking. 

How to paint a motor boat. 

How to install a marine motor. 


in 


Encyclopedia, said: 
be published. 
is invaluable. 


ages of valuable information. 
porting: Tells a thousand-and 
to overcome all motor boat and engine troubles. 
attractive three-color stiff board cover. A useful reference book for any library. 


No Motor Boatman Should Be Without a Copy 
of This Reference Book, Price $1.25 


If you own a motor boat or ever expect to, you should not be without a cop 
| It costs only $1.25, but its worth cannot be estimated. 

leading boat and engine manufacturers, motor boating publications and boat clubs. 
largest firm of marine engine builders in the world, after reading a copy of Motor Craft 
“We never expected that such a useful, practical book, would ever 


of this 
by the 
The 


It is endorse 


Instead of $1.25 you ought to charge $5.00. The information it contains 


MOTOR CRAFT ENCYCLOPEDIA 


The Standard Hand Book on Boats and Engines 


Written in. popular language from a non-technical standpoint. 

Twenty-seven chapters, covering every phase of motor 
-one things every motor boatmanshould know. Helps 
Handsomely illustrated and bound in 


SUMMARY OF CONTENTS. 


The history of the internal combus- 
tion motor. 

Explanation of two and four-cycle 
motor. 

Internal combustion motor auxiliar- 
ies and their functions. 

How to operate an internal combus- 
tion motor. 

Engine trouble 

Propeller wheels. 

Reversible equipment. 

Furnishings and fittings. 

Navigation rules. 


Contains over 150 


ou 


Distress signals. 

Harbor regulations. ; 

U. S. Life Saving Service Signals. 

National Motor Boat Bill. 

What to do in case of accident. 

Rules for determining horse power. 

How to lay up boat and engine for 
the winter. ; 

How to remove carbon deposits, and 
other useful receipts. 

How to build a motor ice boat. 

Dictionary of Motor Craft terms. 


TROUBLE CHART—Enables you to locate any ordinary engine trouble with dispatch 
“WHERE TO!GET WHAT YOU WANT’ ’SECTION 


This is a very useful feature for anyone interested in the purchase of a motor boat or equipment. 
classified index of manufacturers and supply houses of everything needed by the motor boatman. 


It gives a 
Tells where to 


get what you want. Describes and illustrates many of the latest and best things on the market. 
W. J. TAYLOR, LTD., PUBLISHER, Woodstock, Ont. 


Address Orders to Book Department 
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CANADIAN 


Tells about the Hudson Bay Company, Northern 
Indians and their modes of Hunting, Trapping, etc. 


WILDS 


This book contains 277 pages, size 5x7 inches, is printed on good 
quality heavy paper and contains thirty-seven chapters, 

The book is from the pen of a Hudson’s Bay Officer (Martin Hunter), 
who has had 40 years’ experience with the Hudson’s Bay Company— 
from 1863 to 1903. During that time he was stationed at different 
trading posts in Canada, Price, cloth bound, 60c. Postpaid, 70c, or 


SENT FREE 
W. J. TAYLOR Ltd., PUBLISHER Woodstock, Ont. 


To anyone sending ONE SUBSCRIP- 
TION to Rod and Gun in Canada. 
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The above illustrates a humane and merciful device whereby a fox, mink, otter, skunk, 
etc. may be captured without maiming, and is the invention of an old and experienced 
trapper. The picture illustrates the trap in action. It shows a fox who, forgetful of his 
usual cunning has yielded to hunger, having gone in and touched the pan to capture a 
living goose confined in a box alongside the trap. Of course the goose or chicken is quite 
safe behind the poultry netting and invisible except on the trap side of his cage. Readers 
of Rod and Gun, who are also trappers, will welcome this new trap which does away with 
the cruelty which is associated with so many traps for catching animals. An advertise- 
ment of same, which is called the Connolly Wire Trap, may be found in another column of 


this issue. 


CANADA’S FISHERIES 


Few Canadians appreciate the fact that the 
waters in and around Canada contain the 
principal commercial food fishes in very great 
abundance. Such fishes as the cod, halibut, 
mackerel, herring, haddock and sardines are 
taken from Canadian waters in immense 
quantities every year, while the salmon, and 
lobster fisheries have world-wide recognition. 

Owing to the many large indentations, 
Canada’s Atlantic coastline measures fully 
5,000 miles from the strait of Belle Isle to the 
bay of Fundy, and the Pacific coast-line is 
7,000 miles in length. All the territorial 
waters along these coasts have abundance of 
food fishes. During the fiscal year 1912-13 
the inshore and deep-sea fisheries produced 
fish having a market value of $29,315,772, and 
the product of the inland fisheries was valued 
at $4,073,692, making a total of $33,389,464. 
Of this amount, British Columbia produced 
$14,455,488, an indication of the value and 


extent of the salmon and halibut fisheries of 
the Pacific province. 

Another almost totally undeveloped fishery 
is that of Hudson strait and Hudson bay. 
The Dominion Government has had its 
fishery officers in these waters during the past 
two years. The cod and salmon fisheries at 
Port Burwell, in Hudson strait, are capable 
of considerable development and in time will 
prove to be of great value. No official re- 
ports are as yet available regarding the 
fisheries of Hudson bay. Enough is known, 
however, to clearly indicate that not only the 
fisheries of these northern waters but the 
other deep sea and inshore fisheries of the east 
and west coasts are capable of great expansion. 
For this reason the action of the Department 
of Marine and Fisheries in endeavoring to 
extend the markets for fresh fish will doubt- 
less add steadily to the importance of a great 
Canadian industry. 


KARAKUL SHEEP AS FUR PRODUCERS 


_Some authorities have stated that the 
United States imports $14,000,000 worth of 


fur sheep skins yearly. One New York house 
imports $250,000 worth. It is estimated that 
Canada uses 30 per cent. as much fur as the 
United States. Persian Lamb, Astrachan and 
Krimmer are used by both sexes and are re- 


cognized as the most serviceable and beautiful 
furs for both men and women that can be pur- 
chased. The delicate and beautiful Baby 
Lamb fur is used for opera cloaks and ranks 


among the world’s precious furs. 

The furs produced by the Karakul sheep are 
valuable yearly as all the Silver Foxes, Cross 
Foxes, Mink, Otter and Skunk combined, yet 
they are produced from a fully domesticated 
animal which costs no more to feed than com- 
mon sheep. They live on grass and hay, yet 
the skins of each one will average higher 
prices than Mink skins, and some as much as 
Otter skins. 


W. J. TAYLOR, LIMITED, PUBLISHER, 
Woodstock, Ontario 
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On The Long, Lonely Trail 


The 
Sleeping 
Robe 

of 
Comfort 
is a 


Sleeping in the Open with an 


Experienced Men Say :— 


Have used* your Eiderdown Robe 
Yukon and Alaska Territories in temperatures 
as low as 50 and 60 degrees in the open and have 
had no inconvenience whatever. I don’t think 
any robe can be compared with your Eiderdown 
and would say, “that by anyone who has ever 
used one in extreme temperatures they are con- 
sidered as Legal Tender.” 

Yours truly, 
R. S. Inkster, 
Winnipeg, Man. 
Jan. 13th, 1914. 


Throughout my long and varied experiences 
I have had occasion to try out a large number 
of different kinds of sleeping robes, and there is 
none other that I have ever found to give as 
much warmth and comfort as the one you have 
supplied to me. 

Yours sincerely, 
G. W. Bartlett, 
Superintendent, Algonquin 
National Park. 
Jan. 17th., 1914. 

Your Eiderdown Sleeping Bag “‘Arctic Brand” 
received. As regards my order for a feather 
mattress I don’t think I will need it now as the 
“Bag”’ fills all the requirements. 

Yours truly, 
C. H. Wells, 
Kamloops, B. C. 
Jan. 24th., 1914. 


in the- 


down 
Arctic 
Robe 


or Bag 


Arctic Eiderdown Sleeping Robe 


GIVE us the opportunity of proving 
to you the remarkable efficiency 

and durableness of a Smart-Woods 

Eiderdown Robe or Sleeping Bag. 


Government Officials, Surveyors, Mem- 
bers of the North West Mounted Police, 
Alaskan Boundary Officials, Klondike Ex- — 
plorers and Miners after having used them 
throughout the cold Northern winters have 
repeatedly renewed their supplies again and 
again while at the same time they know 
their new trip will lead them into latitudes 
where 40 and 60 degrees below zero will be 
the usual temperature that. will surround 
them, — 


Smart-Woods_ Ei- 
Money Refunded If Fea pen 


Not Satisfactory and Sleeping Baus 
are sold subject to your satisfaction. If in 


any instance the article sent you is not suit- 
able to your needs, return at once and 
your money will be immediately refunded 
by return mail. 


Your name and address 


you our “Booklet de Luxe” giving full information, ex- 
act sizes and prices of the celebrated Smart-Woods 
Eiderdown Sleeping Robes and Bags. 
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INJUN BONES AND HUSKIES 


R. J. FRASER 


HE door of the wardroom open- 
ed and the doctor stepped in to 
join the little group. 

‘““Craig,’’ said the first officer, 
‘““we've been talking huskie dogs and 
Blair here says there is more rabbit 
blood than wolf in them. He has 
just told us that any he saw on the 
Labrador were cowed at the sight of a 
man and he won’t believe any of the 
stories of their ferocity which the 
boys have been telling him. You just 
tell him about that time you had on 
the Hayes River with the huskies, when 
you were theré five or six years ago.’ 

““You fellows never heard of that, 
either,’’ he added, turning to the 
corner where the chief and ‘wireless’ 
sat. “It’s a good tale and worth re- 
telling.” 

“Go ahead, Doc, and tell it,”’ sang 
out ‘wireless.’ ‘“‘I’d like to hear you 
put one over Blair.” 

Craig, who always fought shy of 
the lime light, smiled his embarrass- 
ment, and threw himself on the settee 
in the corner of the room. But his 
excuses were of no avail, and, after 
considerable persuasion from_ the 
other members of the party, he start- 
ed in with his tale. 

“It was the year I went north on 
that exploring cruise with old Stan- 
meyer. You know he’s a crank on 
archaeology and curio-hunting, and 
when we were lying at Churchill he 
heard about those old guns of La 
Perouse’s, which the old Admiral had 
abandoned, nearly one hundred and 
fifty years ago, in the muskegs back 
of York. Nothing would do but he 


must make a try to recover them. 
So down the Bay to Nelson Roads we 
steamed, and I was elected to go up 
the Hayes and start a search for the 
cannon. He sent Gordon, the geolo- 
gist, a younger chap than myself along 
with me. We had two of the New- 
foundland boys, and another seaman 
whom we had shipped at New Bed- 
ford, who was known to all on board 
by the name of ‘Yank.’ 

“The first night we spent at the 
post where I gathered what informa- 
tion I could as to where the guns were 
supposed to be buried. Very little 
more than we already knew could the 
factor tell us, but the old chief and 
others warned us to keep an eye open 
for the dogs. Dog rations were low 
that summer, they said, and _ the 
huskies of the neighborhood were be- 
coming mighty dangerous at times. 
The dogs we saw lying about the post 
looked half dead and incapable of 
doing any harm, so we laughed off 
their fears and promptly forgot the 
warnings. 

“The next day we returned down 
stream to the site of old Fort York. 
In a grove of poplars on the high bank 
of the Hayes we pitched our two tents, 
a few yards apart. 

‘** “You've camped now, boys,’ I 
said to the others, ‘on the site of old 
Fort York. Right across that little 
gully there is the old Indian burial 
ground. We’re just on the edge of it. 
You had better rustle up some fire- 
wood for the night, now,—there 
ought to be better stuff down on the 
beach, than this poplar here.’ 
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“Percy and Yank shouldered their 
axes and scrambled down the steep 
bank to the boulder-strewn beach be- 
low. Before very long the Newfound- 
lander returned, bearing a huge arm- 
ful of broken and __half-decayed 
boards, and with these Gordon pro- 
ceeded to build the fire. The wood 
burned beautifully, and the tea pail 
full of that muddy Hayes water, was 
already boiling when Yank came in. 
He had an equally large load of nice 
dry kindling, but instead of deposit- 
ing it on the ground, he stood and 
grinned at Percy. 

‘*Gordon, who had undertaken to 
act as cook, was crouched over the 
flames with his back to Yank and the 
smile on the latter’s face passed un- 
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in meddlin’ with a dead man’s be- 
longin’s. An’ it must be a old place, 
too, as de trees are grown up all over 
he. 

** “Ve best not touch dat, Yank,’ I 
says to him. ‘Ye’lt fetch some bad 
luck on us by burnin’ he.’ But he 
fetched de fence just de same and 
laughed at me, so I started back 
down de bank. Dere I found dees 
boards stickin’ out and I dug dem 
away and dey’re better nor his, sir. 
Ye best not burn what Yank brought, 
somet’ing will happen to us sure afore 
we makes the ship again.’ 

** ‘Well, I'd a darn sight rather eat 
my chuck cooked over what I brought 
than what you’re burning there.’ 

“Yank, who had stood as Percy 
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noticed by him. He piled a few more 
sticks on the fire and laid the frying 
pan on top of them. 

“ “That stuff burns well,’ he said to 
Percy, “It looks like some of the rub- 
bish that was sticking out of the bank 
where the old fort stood. Is that 
where you got it?’ 

“Just beyond he, sir.’ answered 
the sailor. ‘We went down the shore 
a bit to look for driftwood, but dere 
was none worth de pickin’. So Yank 
clombed up de bank and soon I hears 
he choppin’ and breakin’ up some 
wood so I follied. Dere was Yank in 
de old graveyard meshin’ up de fence 
about a Injun’s grave. It give me a 
queer feelin’, sir, cause I don’t believe 


spoke, turned and threw his armful 
on the ground beside the tent. 

‘“* “T)¥o you know what you’re cook- 
ing your supper over there?’ he con- 
tinued. ‘A coffin. Yes, when you 
quit pulling those boards out of the 
bank I started in, and at the first jerk 
a bundle of bones rattled down. You 
bet I lit out pretty quick and went 
back for the fence palings I had 
Cubs 4 

“Yank grinned again at the dumb- 
founded Percy and stretched himself 
out on the ground beside the fire. 

“* “Swell chuck you'll have cooked 
over Injun carcasses.” he added. 
‘The old boys will haunt you the rest 
of your life.’ 
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“He flung the last remark at the 
Newfoundlander, knowing well the 
strong superstitions held by Percy 
and his shipmate. And so deeply 
rooted was this dread of ghosts and 
spells that neither one of the sailors 
would eat a bit of the supper cooked 
over Gordon’s fire. 

“The next morning we left camp 
and struggled all day through the 
swamps in the neighborhood of the 
post. Of course we found nothing— 
“until we returned. .At camp a most 
disagreeable surprise awaited us. The 
larger of the two tents, in which 
Gordon and I had slept, with most of 
our gear and provisions piled about us, 
had been torn open and raided. Not 
a stake had been pulled nor a line 
unshipped, but an entrance had been 
made by tearing out a corner of the 
oiled silk and ripping a large hole in 
the mosquito door. The big ‘grub- 
bag’ was torn open, and that part of 
the contents that had not been stolen 
was in a horrible mess. A box of cake, 
which the cook had generously pre- 
sented to us on leaving, was half 
destroyed. 

“Those danged huskie dogs!’ ex- 
claimed Yank, ‘must have followed 
us down from the post.’ 


“*Indians’ said Gordon. ‘Look 
here! Some plates and knives are 
gone. Where's that jar of butter? 


No dog could unscrew the top off that. 
It was some of those Indian thieves 
that did the trick.’ 

“**Dogs nuthin’ and Injuns de 
same’ exclaimed the disgusted Percy. 

‘I tol’ ye somet’ing would happen 
for meddlin’ wit’ dat grave. I'll bet 
that had somet’ing to do wit’ dis 
messin’ of our stuff. No more bone- 
yards for me!’ 

‘**A thorough search for the missing 
articles brought nothing but disap- 
pointment and more curses from the 
boys. The Newfoundlanders were 
hot to go up to the post and clean out 
all the natives. Fortunately we held 
them back, and things turned out 
most surprisingly different from what 
we had expected. 

*“When the boys cooled down I told 
them what I proposed to do. 

‘** “Tomorrow’ I said, ‘Gordon and 
I will go back to the post and get 
Sergeant Clayton. Lucky thing that 


top. 
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he happens to be down here from 
Churchill at this time. ;)We’ll in- 
vestigate this, and any Indian we 
catch meddling with our stuff will get 
all that’s comirfg to him.’ 

** “All right, sir’ said Percy. ‘We'll 
watch de camp while you’re away an’ 
if any breed or Injun hoves in sight 
he'll git merry Hades under full sail 
from we.’ 

“That night in the front end of our 
tent, we piled the bags and boxes, 
with the teapail and the frying pan on 
Should a second attem™t on our 
stock be made the disturbance would 
surely arouse us. Then we spread our 
covers in the rear end and turned in 
for the night. 

‘““Hardly were we oiled up in the 
blankets and the lanterns out when 
the crackling of trodden twigs without 
the tent aroused both Gordon and 
myself. Stealthy padded footsteps 
‘pitpatted’ about the camp. Round 
and round the tent they went, at each 
circling drawing closer. The boys’ 
tent was some yards away and we 
could still hear voices and an occas- 
ional laugh from their direction. 

‘* “Hear the boys talking?’ I ques- 
tioned in a hoarse whisper. ‘They 
evidently have not been disturbed. 
It must be huskies, or perhaps wolves, 
and they have spotted the grub in 
here.’ 

“© “Sniff! sniff!’ the brutes, what- 
ever they were, were now at the cor- 
ner where our stuff was piled. A low 
growl and answering snarl told of the 
ill-feeling already aroused by the 
anticipated division of the spoils. 

“Just then, the moon, full and 
brilliant, burst out from behind the 
clouds. 

‘ei rood), s ord! look there!’ 
whispered Gordon, and the two of us 
sat bolt up-right on the boughs. In 
the bright moonlight, silhouetted 
against the thin silk walls, a number 
of huge wolfish shapes showed up. 
The sudden light threw the forms into 
relief with terrifying exaggeration. 

““ *They’ll be inside in no time’ 
said Gordon. 

*< “Yes,” I whispered back, ‘and 
there’s not a gun in the crowd.’ 
Neither of us dared to raise our voices 
above a whisper for fear of precipita- 
ting an attack. All we were capable 


of was to stare, open-eyed, into each 
other’s face. I was supporting my- 
self on my hands behind my bac 
which was close to thg rear end of the 
tent, when the wall Suddenly raised 
and a cold, wet something touched 
my skin. With a yell of terror I 
drew my hand away, just as the 
ravenous brute’s teeth snapped to- 
gether, grazing the flesh. I leaped 
to my feet and with a snarl of disap- 
pointment the animal withdrew its 
snout. 

“*Crash!? The pails and pans 
went over and the whole tent shook 
with the impact of heavy bodies hur- 
led against it. Beside me Gordon 
scrambled *io his feet. 
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trying to light it, and hadn’t a chance 
to defend myself. Down went the 
two of us in a heap, with me under- 
neath, and I had only time to throw 
my arm in front of my throat wher the 
prute’s teeth met together in the 
fleshy part of my forearm. 

‘= Pl] fix him,’ I heard Gordon 
mutter, as the huskie on top of me 
attempted to burrow past my guard 
and reach my throat. The young 
chap had picked up the heavy lantern 
when I went under—it was a stout 


* brass one, an old sidelight, you know. 


He swung it with all his strength and 
brought it crashing down on the hus- 
kies’ head. Ugh! I can hear that 
‘scrunch’ yet as the heavy rim bit 
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“ “Quick! light the lantern,’ he 
cried. 

“« “Where’s the axe?’ 

“‘The matches were under my 
pillow and with frenzied haste I 
reached for the box and struck a light. 
Stumbling around with my legs en- 
tangled in the blankets I located the 
lantern. At the same time, Gordon, 
sroping about for the axe, laid his 
hand on a paddle. As the tent flaps 


were ‘torn aside he swung it back as 
far as the cramped space would allow 
and brought it down on the head of 
the leading brute as it plunged into 
the tent. Of course the thin blade 


split into slivers with the blow and the 
enraged beast leaped for me. You 
see. | was kneeling with the lantern, 


into his skull and a stream of hot 
blood spurted into my face, nearly 
blinding me. Half crazed with terror 
I flung the heavy beast off me and 
scrambled to my feet. But only to be 
thrown flat again, for, séarcely had 
Gordon delivered his timely blow 
when two more of the pack burst into 
the tent. They flung themselves on to 
Gordon’s back, and the shock hurled 
poth of us to the ground. Then what 
a scrap! Good Lord, whenever I 
think of that night these scars on My 
arms burn like fire!”’ 

The doctor shoved up his sleeves, 
exposing a pair of forearms that bore 
the marks of deep lacerations, from 
wrist to elbow. . 

‘“‘Gordon’s were worse than that,— 
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far worse,’’ he added ‘“‘and the poor 
chap lost one—had to take it off at 
the elbow. Blood poison you know.” 

‘“*We and the two huskies struggled, 
bit and kicked—like as many fiends. 
We could only protect our throats 
and the savage devils—half wolf they 
were,—fairly tore and chewed our 
arms into ribbons in an attempt to get 
at the jugular. They were gaunt, 
muscular brutes, savage with hunger 
‘and the blood-lust. It seemed hours 
that we fought and struggled there— 
though it was really only some sec- 
onds. But a second is mighty long 
when a wild huskie is gnawing your 
flesh to the bone. 

“Then, just in the nick of time, re- 
inforcements arrived. The boys had 
been aroused by the racket and rushed 
out of their tent. What they first met 
was the rest of the pack tugging at 
the grub bags in an attempt to haul 
them out from under the tent. With 
a yell the sailors charged them and the 
cowardly dogs turned and put for the 
bush. Then Percy and Yank sprang 
inside to help us. 

** “Give it to he, Yank!’ cried the 
Newfoundland boy. ‘I'll take de 
other.’ 

*“Yank carried an axe and I closed 
my eyes as he swung it over his head. 
But his stroke was true and he brained 
the brute who was worrying poor 
Gordon. The huskie let out one terri- 
fic howl and thrashed about among the 
blankets in a death ‘struggle. The 
other, as Percy dealt him a heavy 
blow with the stick he carried, leaped 
from me to the back corner of the 
tent. There he turned at bay and for 
a space of perhaps five seconds faced 
the boys, savagely snarling and snap- 
ping at them. In the dusk his eyes 
shone like coals of fire, blood red, and 
from where I lay, crouched before 
him, not two feet from his vicious 
teeth, afraid to move a muscle I could 
see the bloody froth slavering from 
his jaws. 

“He was a big fellow and a savage 
sight. 

*“ “My blood,’ I thought, and in- 
stantly went down and out. 

““Yank moved to raise his axe, when 
as though shot from a spring, the 
brute hurled himself at the sailor, and 
bowled both him and Percy over, into 
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opposite corners of the tent. The 
shock seemed not to stop him any for 
he continued clear through the door- 
way, and with such a force as to carry 
him right over the edge of the bank. 
Down “through the brushwood they 
heard him plunge and fall—then all 
was silent. 

“When I came to I found myself 
lying beside the fire which the boys 
had built outside. Across the blaze 
from me George and Percy were 
clumsily bandaging Gordon. ‘The 
peculiar odor of burnt flesh reached 
my nostrils and then I noticed Percy 
stooped over the blaze near me, hold- 
ing the blade of his sheath knife in the 
flame. 

“ “Oh, ye’re come back, sir,’ he 
said, when he noticed me open my 
eyes. 

* “Here, take a drag o’ this, sir,’ 
said George, bringing over Gordon’s 
pocket flask. The raw spirits brought 
me to my senses in a jiffy. 

“ “What are you doing there, 
Percy?’ I asked. 

‘** ’Goin’ to burn dem gashes 0’ 
yourn, sir, else ye’ll be tackled by de 
poison, sure. MHuskie’s teeth are a 
danged sight worse nor rats for blood- 
poison. Best let me tend dem cuts. 
I just fixed Mr. Gordon up. 

““*“No you don’t!’ I exclaimed. 
“Ten to one you have done more harm 
than good to him. Drop your knife 
and get my kit, Hurry!’ 

cae ripped the strips of cotton shirt 
off Gordon’s arms and treated them 
where the poor devil had let those 
fool Newfoundlanders torture him. 
Then I did my own up the same way. 
It was daylight when I[ got through. 

“The inside of the tent looked like a 
veritable shambles and Gordon and I 
were bespattered with blood. The 
two dogs were stone dead.” 

The doctor stepped over to the 
table for the tobacco caddy and car- 
ried it back with him to his seat in the 
corner. 

““And that was the finish of your 
trip?’’ asked the first officer. 

“You're darn right it was. We 
made a meal off the little grub that 
had not been mauled over, broke 
camp, and put down stream for the 
ship. For all we cared LaPerouse 
and his whole fleet could lie in the 
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muskegs. We even wished that old 
Stanmeyer was buried there with the 
two guns on his chest. Poor Gordon 
lost his arm over it. I had to take it 
off at the elbow before we reached 
North Sydney, and I feel certain it 
was the cauterization that those darn 
Newfoundland boys did with Percy’s 
old knife that let the poison get in its 
work. Poor chap! If only I hadn’t 
caved in I could have stopped them.” 

Doctor Craig lit his pipe and went 
on deck. 
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‘*Now, Blair,’’ said the ‘first’, turn- 
ing to the incredulous one. ‘‘ What do 
you think of that as a huskie story? 
Has Doc. dispelled your lap-dog 
theory?” 


“That'll do’? answered the other, 
“‘that’il do. You don’t need to rub it 
in. You see, there are so many ‘ripe’ 
yarns floating around places like these 
that a fellow needs to run up against 
the real thing to begin to believe 
them. I’m converted.” 


A SUGGESTED NEW FISH FOR CANADIAN WATERS 


UR leading Canadian authority on 
fisheries, Professor E. E. Prince, has 
recently stated that his extensive official 

survey of the waters of Australia and New 
Zealand has confirmed him in his published 
opinion that “the fisheries of Canada take 
first place owing to the variety of fish in our 
waters and the fact that they are of the best 
species for food and for sport.” 

The fishes of the southern hemisphere re- 
semble in many ways the species found in the 
Mediterranean. They include spinny finned 
snappers, hard scaled sea perches, breams, 
grophers, Jew-fish, and the like, many of them 
brightly colored, handsome fish and very 
palatable—but not equal to our salmon, 
whitefish, cod, haddock, mackerel or halibut. 
Of the two thousand species stated to be na- 
tive to Australia and New Zealand very few 
belong to the cod family and only two belong 
to the salmon family viz: the deep sea Bathy- 
lagus and the southern smelt ( Retropinna. ) 
There are over a dozen so called native trout 
which are incorrectly regarded as belonging 
to the Salmonidae—all being species of the 
Galaxius—prettily marked and spotted, which 
(as Mr. G. D. Stead, the Australian Fishery 
Commissioner says:) “coupled with their 
activity in the water and their habit of swim- 
ming and leaping at the surface has given rise 
to the name ‘mountain trout’”.—They really 
take the place of the salmon family in our 
waters. 

The finest fish froma food point of view is the 
Murray cod, a large, rather coarse looking fish 
with very small scales and of a dark brown 
color, altogether not unlike a sea-cod. It is a 
fresh water fish, really belonging to the 
spiney-finned Serranidae or southern perch 
family and reaches a large size, specimens of 
twenty to forty and even sixty pounds being 
not at all uncommon. It abounds in every 
portion of the great Murray river, the largest 


river in Australia, over 1200 miles long and 
furnishes a valuable product for the fish 
markets of Australia and New Zealand it is 
not a game fish, indeed the Murray river is 
usually very muddy owing to the vast ter- 


ritory of gold-bearing gravel through which 
both the Murray and its tributaries, the 
Darling and other rivers flow. Hence fishing 
for sport in such be-clouded waters is out of 
the question. The Murray cod is both netted 
and taken by hooks. The set lines and cross 


lines may be baited with every imaginable 
edible morsel. Various small fish, frogs, and 
mud turtles, birds, rabbits, rats, oppossums, 
and even bigger game have been found to 
tempt the voracious Murray cod. 


Various nets, especially the drum net, ex- 
actly like a large Canadian loop net, are used. 
Australian fishermen credit these cod with 
similar intelligence to the black bass which 
when entrapped will seek his way out and is 
usually successful in his endeavours. while the 
Murray cod hardly rises to this level and is 
readily taken in hoop and bag. He cannot be 
gilled or meshed. The gill nets which are 
effective for many species of perch in Australia 
do not succeed with the Murray cod. The 
perch will blunder headlong into a wall of gill 
net and become securely noosed or meshed, 
but the Murray cod will swim close up to a 
gill net and then double back in a great hurry. 
Possibly the position of the eyes which are 
situated rather high up on the head of these 
fish enables them to see danger very readily. 


The flesh of the Murray cod is difficult to 
describe. It is as sweet as the best haddock, 
firm as fresh halibut and more palatable and 
luscious than a fresh mackerel. It combines 
all the qualities of these fine fish, being delicate 
and soft in consistency but very firm in tex- 
ture. It breaks up into long flakes like the 
salmon but it is so far from being hard or dry 
that it can almost be eaten without sauce or 
butter. In many respects it recalls the de- 
licious flavor and firmness of the Pacific skill 
or black cod. It is no wonder that the Murray 
cod is highly esteemed and that there is a great 
demand for it in the markets of Sydney, Mel- 
bourne and Adelaide. The question has been 
raised as to its artificial culture in fish hatcher- 
ies. ‘The eggs are soft and slimy and stick to 
stones and roots of trees where they are de- 
posited. They would be difficult to handle 
in hatching jars or tanks. Such a fine fish 
might indeed be welcome to our Canadian 
waters—if it could be introduced into rivers 
without danger to salmon, trout or other es- 
teemed native kinds. 


While Nova Scotia places a salmon as an 
emblem on its official escutcheon Australia 
might do worse than find a place for the 
Murray cod on its coat of arms—it would be 
as justifiable as the kangaroo or the emu 
ostrich which at present figure there. 


H. C. Happon 


HERE is a saying about the 
bear family which is very, very 
true. You may have heard it 

before; it is “that there is never any 
telling what a bear will, or will not 
do.”’ You may have heard this say- 
ing, and yet do not believe it—well, 
Patrick O’ Leary was that way—once. 
Pat first met the cub one evening in 
the early summer, over on the edge of 
his clearing. Strangely enough, the 
cub and Patrick both made the same 
mistake. They each underestimated 
the other. The cub, then about as 
large as a fox terrier, had strayed 
away from its mother, and, on seeing 
Patrick, it came to the conclusion 
that all it had to do to escape was to 
climb a small tamarack sapling. The 
old she bear could not have been far 
distant anyway, but this world wise 
infant did not for one instant bother 
about calling to her. Self-confidant, 
ao up the sapling went the 
cub. 
k., Patrick’s mistake may have been 
more pardonable, but personally he 
did not see how one small cub up a 
shaky sapling could injure a big 
strong man with a rope over his arm. 
Ten minutes later, the cub safely 
trussed up on the ground, Pat might 
have modified this last statement, or 
might even have admitted that for 
its size there was a great deal of sharp 


claws and sharper teeth about the cub. 

However, he did neither—instead, 
he carried the cub across to his cabin; 
which really brings me to the begin- 
ning of my story. 

After a few minutes’ work, the cub, 
whimpering softly, was chained up to 
a box in one corner of the shack, and 
was left to its own devices and a sau- 
cer of milk. I am not going to tell 
you that it instantly upset the milk, 
because you will have already guessed 
that. After watching the cub’s strug- 
gles for a few minutes in order to make 
certain that the captive was securely 
chained, Patrick took down his rifle 
and went out into the gathering dusk 
to try and find the old bear. 

The finding itself was not dramatic. 
Pat went sneaking round one corner 
of his stable, and the bereaved mother 
went sneaking round the other. The 
two met on the corner. Pat stiffened 
in his tracks. The bear rose up in 
her’s, and looking very big and black 
in the waning light, started to ad- 
vance on her hind legs. 

There was a sound very much like 
that made by a rifle dropping to the 
ground—an_ expression very like 
*“Well!’’—(only it wasn’t!), and ihe 
next instant the man was sprinting 
for his cabin. 

It was a magnificent race. Indeed, 
it was such a close finish that as soon 
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as he had the door slammed to and 
locked, Pat turned round to be sure 
that the old bear wasn’t in the room 
with him. 

He heard her stamping about out- 
side, and felt a bit easier; then he felt 
himself, and found that he still had a 
whole skin, though for the life of him 
he could not remember what he had 
done with his rifle. 

“By Gosh” he said, after a few 
minutes spent in deep thought ‘ ‘mad- 
der’n a whole nestful of hornets.’ 
And he swore, and repeated “By 
Gosh” several more times. 

Presently the old bear came back 
to the cabin, and put her nose down 
to the crack in the doorway, and 
went ‘“‘snoof, snoof, snoof, snoof, 
sniff’? for several minutes. Pat says 
she did it for several hours, but then 
melt 

On hearing her the cub started 
whining and wailing, and the old she- 
bear grew madder than before. She 
tried to push the door in, but Pat put 
the table up against it; it was a solidly 
made door else she would have ripped 
it to pieces. Next she tried the win- 


dows, but they proved to be too high 
from the ground; nor could she get 
on to the roof, else this story might 
been a_ tragedy. 


have 
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Finally, hearing no sound, Pat 
opened the door, and very gingerly 
stuck his head outside. The old bear 
saw him, and came for the cabin at the 
gallop. Pat was pretty badly scared 
as he barricaded the door up again, 
wondering vaguely even as he did so, 
what the bear had been doing over at 
the barn. As a matter of fact the old 
bear had been amusing herself tearing 
up some sacks of pig feed she had 
found there. She was so absolutely 
and thoroughly mad that destruction 
in its worst form was the only thing 
that appealed to her. For a while she 
tried to get into the cabin by digging 
away the earth from underneath it, 
but the soil was too full of big bould- 
ers and she did not accomplish much, 
beyond ruining Pat’s flower garden. 
All the time, too, she could hear the 
cub, mourning and grieving inside the 
cabin, and this, you may be quite sure 
did not put her in any the better 
temper. And so the siege went on. 

Pat’s only firearm was the rifle; and 
the old bear had already made that 
look more like a railway accident than 
a Winchester. Once he lit the lamp, 
but Pat swears with his hand on his 
heart, that the old bear came back 
and started throwing rocks at the 
windows; and so he sat in darkness. 
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“HE SAYS THE OLD BEAR LOOKED BACK AT HIM AND GRINNED”. 


THAT CUB OF PATRICK’S 


Why didn’t he let the cub go, and 
so end it all? The only reasons I can 
give are, firstly, a streak of obstinacy 
in his nature, and secondly, an ad- 
vertisement in a paper. Pat had dis- 
covered this advertisement a week or 
two before; the paper itself had come 
into his life on the outside of a cheese. 
Briefly the advertisement stated that, 
for quick delivery, a Mr. William 
Migly would pay $50 for a live unin- 
jured black bear cub. It had sur- 
prised Pat. 

“By Gosh” he had said. “Fifty 
dollars fora b’arcub. I aint never got 
more’n ten dollars before.”’* This 
partly explains why Pat had taken 
the rope across to the edge of the 
clearing with him; and I think it en- 
tirely explains why he didn’t let the 
cub go. It wants a very strong heart 
to release fifty of the best after hav- 
ing them tied up in a corner of your 
cabin. 

The night wore on. Pat could still 
hear the old bear occasionally—once 
she knocked against an empty coal 
oil can over by the barn, and once 
she came back and “‘snoof-snoofed”’ 
at the door again. 

The cub, too, had quieted down, 
and no longer strained and tugged at 
its tether. It seemed to be asleep, 
though Pat fancied that it was sob- 
bing softly to itself. 

Pat himself must have dozed, for of 
a sudden he was on his feet, the sweat 
breaking out on his forehead. Then 
came another awful squealing scream 
....and then, after what seemed an 
eternity, another, and by that Pat 
knew that his pig pen was demolished, 
and that his pigs were beyond all 
earthly aid. With black rage in his 
heart he awaited the dawn. 

It came at long last. There was no 
comfort in the thought that the cub 
whining in his corner was worth half 
a hundred dollars; nor was there, I 
fear, very much profit in it now. 

By and by, when it was fully light, 
Pat looked out of the window, and 
saw the old bear rooting up his gar- 
den. The madness in her had not yet 
gone down, and even as he watched, 
the bear left the garden, and started 
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pulling the shacks off the side of his 
hay barn. 

There was no*rage left in Pat’s 
heart now, only a dull wonder as to 
what the end could be. Fascinated, 
he still watched; he saw the she bear 
come back to the ruined pig sty, and 
drag away one of the carcases into 
the brush. Thisshe repeated until she 
had disposed of all three bodies. 
Personally I think she buried them, 
for Patrick never found them. 

The end came wiih great sudden- 
ess. Lying on the floor was the cheese 
scented paper containing the ad- 
vertisement that was the cause of all 
the trouble. Pat picked it up, read 
Mr. Migly’s offer over again, and 
then idly glanced over the rest of the 
paper. 
Suddenly with an exclamation he 
was on his feet. He strode across the 
cabin, and seizing the protesting cub 
by the back of its neck, so that it 
could neither bite nor scratch, Pat 
most soundly boxed its ears. Fol- 
lowed a wild wailing and squealing; 
and back came the outraged mother. 

Pat’s mind was made up. He un- 
chained the squealing cub, and sent 
it flying through the window just 
as the old bear came charging at the 
door. Her cub restored to her, the old 
bear quieted down at once. She made 
a bee line for the brush, the cub fol- 
lowing at her heels. Pat, standing at 
the open doorway, watched ihem go. 
_ “Take your cub durn you’ he 
said “though you aint left me much 
but ruin”’ and as the bears reached 
the protecting brush he raised his 
voice, and shouted his last farewell 
““and that advertisement was three 
years old anyway!’’ He says the old 
bear looked back at him and grinned! 

Now these are the simple facts of 
the case. Personally I believe them. 
You may not. This is a free country. 

But whether you do believe them, 
or whether you don’t, for the love of 
little fishes don’t ever try to josh 
Patrick O’Leary about bears. He’s 
got a new rifle, and if you were to try 
and buy abear cub from him—well, my 
gracious—he’d fill you so full of holes, 
your skin could be used for a sieve. 


A VISIT TO THE NAKIMU CAVES OF 
GLACIER PARK, B.C. 


P. E. BuCKE 


ceived a letter from my cousin, 

Percy Clifton, who was at that 
time living in or near, Cromer, a town 
on the East Coast of England, to say, 
that on looking over some old copies 
of the “Graphic”, he had _ seen 
some pictures of the Nakimu Caves 
situated somewhere in Canada, and 
requested me to let him know if 
“Our Colony’ really produced any- 
thing of the kind. In reply I said 
‘““come and see for yourself.” 

After some correspondence and 
badinage he said he thought he could 
give a month or six weeks to the in- 
vestigation; and, as I knew time was 
really no object to him, I promised to 
meet him in Montreal and accompany 
him to the caves in question. 

I had never met Percy before, but I 
found that he was one of those kindly 
hearted ‘‘know-it-all don’t-cher- 
know” Englishmen who had _ been 
through Cambridge; and had been 
stuffed with Latin, Greek and conic 
sections, but who had no knowledge 
a the practical subjects of every day 

ife. 

I met him on the wharf at Montreal 
and, after the usual greetings, he said 
he had no idea Canada had so much 
waste land. The ship had come 
through the Straits of Belle Isle and 
had ploughed her way for two days 
and nights in sight of hills and trees 
for seven or eight hundred miles, and 
he had hardly seen a farm that was 
worth five shillings an acre. 

[ told him that first appearances 


E the early Spring of 1912, I re- 


were sometimes misleading and unjust 
and that he had best reserve judgment 
until he had seen more of the country. 
We left Montreal in the evening, and 


it was night when we reached Oitawa. 
On the way he talked a good deal 
about Yarmouth and the ‘“‘ Broads” — 


whatever they were—until I began to 
think in my ignorance it must have 
been in that locality the Garden of 
Eden was siiuaied instead of between 


the Tigris and Euphrates as erron- 
eously stated. 

Next day we took in the town, and 
Percy was not a little surprised to find 
most of the houses were built with 
brick and some with stone. He was 
quite pleased with the Parliament 
Buildings, and when he saw the 
‘*trams,’’ he came to the conclusion 
things were looking up. 

He had provided himself with a re- 
peating rifle as a protection against 
bears and wild cats. 

After we had spent a few days 
round town, during which we 
took several trips up the Ottawa_to 
the Chats Falls, to Black Rapids on 
the Rideau and up the Gatineau, 
Percy wanted to know if we had 
better not start next day for the 
caves. It was now approaching the 
end of June, and the weather was 
getting warm—the mercury travel- 
ling around 80 degrees in the shade— 
so I said to him “‘Look here, Percy, 
are you running this show, or am I? 
It is no use going to the Caves until 
the snow has left Cougar Valley, and 
the creek has had time to run the snow 
water down hill.” 

He looked at me in surprise, and 
said ‘“‘I don’t see any snow or any 
valley; none of your humbug old 
chappie.”’ 

“All right, if you are anxious to go 
now, I will get you a pony and a dog 
cart; but I am not going to start for 
a few days yet. ” 

The fact was, a friend had told me 
when I passed over the C. P. Roa 
couple of years before, that the water 
from the melting snow in Spring had 
so flooded the Caves and the approach 
that 1t would be July before anything 
like a proper visit could be made. I, 
therefore restrained my friend’s ar- 
dour by keeping his attention occu- 
pied with hitle side trips. 

I found Percy a really nice fellow, 
very quaint and amusing, so the time 
passed quickly. On the first of July, 
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amidst the roar of artillery, fire 
crackers and cannon crackers—as it 
was Dominion Day—we left the 
Canadian Capital by that delightful 
and well managed road, the Canadian 
Pacific Railway, having previously 
secured our berths in the “sleeper.” 

I do not think he had ever been in a 
car before’ his arrival. He 
talked about luggage vans, guards, 
coaches, etc., and had other queer 
names and expressions, so that I came 
to the conclusion he must have walked 
from the Norfolk ‘‘Broads”’ to Liver- 
pool ahead of some third class slow 
passenger train. However, we made 
ourselves snug and comfortable for 
the four days’ journey that was ahead 
of us. 

It would be useless to go into his 
remarks about the sparseness of the 
population, the rough state of agri- 
culture, the size of the lakes and 
streams passed, the absence of wild 
bears and buffalo whch all seemed 
comical to me. However I explained 
that the noise of the train kept the 
wild animals at a distance. 

We were refreshed along the road 
with good meals and beds, and re- 
ceived every attention from the con- 
ductor, dining car waiters and the 
darky porter, even the brakesmen 
were obliging and happy. 

I must slip over all this. however. 
The only difficulty I had was to keep 
Percy on the train; he wanted to stop 
over at various points along the track, 
the ripple on the shore of Lake Su- 
perior, the lovelier smaller lakes set in 
evergreens, the streams along the 
road, the towns, villages and cities all 
had a peculiar charm for his expand- 
ing mind. And, when we came to 
“the Gap,” he was most enthusiastic 
with delight. I thought I would have 
to get the porter to help me to tie him 
to his seat to keep him in the car; at 


Banff he thought he would get out 
and shoot a buffalo, but the train 
moved on without his doing so. At 
last I said to him: " 

“Look here, Percy, before vou SO 


back to that little island you came 
from, you had best take out a license 
from the C. P. R. to allow vou to 
lecture on the beauties of their road.” 

To which he replied, “I don’t 
really think I’ll go back at all: [| 
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believe I will take out an annual 
ticket and ride up and down the road 
for the rest of my life.” 

Well, at last we reached Glacier 
Station, at which point the Company 
had erected an hotel, which for per- 
sonal comfort, convenience and at- 
tendance, is not surpassed by any of 
their other more elaborately con- 
structed places of entertainment | 
along the road. 

Next morning, after a good break 
fast, we made an early start for the 
Caves. The day was fine and bright, 
but there was an exhilarating crisp- 
ness in the air, so that although sad- 
dle horses were to be had, we decided 
to travel on foot. 

It was fortunate we put off our 
visit until midsummer, as we were 
told the Spring freshets had so in- 
creased the flow of water in Cougar 
Creek that until the loose winter 
snow had melted, leaving the glacier 
ice, the entrance to the Caves had 
been practically impossible. 

On our way along the trail the road 
was rough and steep in places, at 
others there was brush and scrub; 
and, as it was Percy’s first experience 
in the wilds, so to speak, he plodded 
along with some difficulty. 

At one point we heard a peculiar 
whistling sound, whereat Percy edged 
up to me, and, in an undertone, said 
**Did you hear that?” : 

‘““What is up?’’ said I- 

“There are highwaymen about; we 

shall be robbed and murdered; I re- 
gret I did not bring my rifle.” 
- “You seem to forget the notice 
posted at the entrance to the Park 
prohibiting anyone from carrying 
guns in the park. Please leave the 
matter to me as senior member of this 
outfit. I am in hopes I will be able to 
grasp the situation. You may re- 
member in Monte Christo, how the 
Count had friends in the Catacombs 
of St. Sebastian; and I make no doubt 
the man who is in charge of these 
Caves can help us in any difficulty.” 
Sure enough we found the air full of 
musical sounds and -Mir Geo. 
Deutschman, the man of solitude, 
playing with, and feeding his tamed 
band of whistling marmots. | 

We were cordially greeted, and told 
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we had better rest awhile before en- 
tering the unseen world. 

Friend Percy was more than en- 
chanted with the beauty of the hills, 
valleys and mouniains, the gorgeous 


array of wild flowers, the grandeur of 
the woods and evergreens, the falls, 
the lakes and cascades which appear- 
ed on every hand. 


His English soul awoke to the 


majesty of his surroundings; and the, 
to him, new robe that nature had put 
on, so lovely so new and so exquisite, 


His sight was dazzled, and the bal- 
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sam scented air seemed to expand his 
lungs and give him fresh life. At last 
he broke out, ‘“‘And this is Canada, 
of which I have read so much and 
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learned so little.”’ 

At last I fired at him “‘How does 
this compare with the ‘Broads’? ” 
The poor fellow hung his head, and 
made no reply. 

All this time Deutschman was play- 
ing with his whistlers. He suggested 
a quick lunch, and a dive into the 
dreadful pit. 

If the lower regions of the under- 
world are more sombre and dread- 
fully deafening than the chambers 
we encountered, then I pity the poor 
lost souls who have to dwell in them 
for endless ages. 

No one can help being filled with 
awe on entering these underground 
passages, guarded as they are by the 
stately mountains of Napoleon, 
Cheops, Cougar, Ursus Major, etc., 
whose altitudes rise from 7,000 to 
8,000 feet. 

What must have been the sensation 
of Mr. Deutschman when he first 
penetrated these labyrinths unaided 
and alone? 

I must confess my heart gave me a 
sort of sinking sensation, but this was 
no time to funk with my cousin right 
beside me, so we all three descended 
one by one by means of a knotted 
rope, down a steep incline for about 
90 feet over snow and ice. -Here we 
came upon running water which our 
conductor told us was thesame creek we 
had seen “‘upstairs”’ inthe light of day. 

We had provided ourselves with 
acetylene lamps and electric torches, 
in case either one or the other should 
give out, as it would be very un- 
pleasant to be left to die in the dark 
without food in this lonely spot, with 
no hope of discovery. It is true we 
had with us as our guide a man of 
marvellous resource and courage, his 


instinct and wonderful aptitude 
would probably have rescued us from 
the deepest and darkest labyrinths. 
He appeared to know his way about 
amongst the rocks and chasms in the 
same way a blind man traverses the 
sideways and byways of a large city. 
This extraordinary man, whilst hunt- 
ing for gold, had first discovered 
these Caves; and without help or as- 
sistance, had lowered himself into the 


abyss which was shrouded with the 
blackness of darkness, not in solitude, 
but in the cavernous roar of many 
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waters with no human being within 
miles, the reverberation of the water- 
falls and rapids would in any case 
have deadened the sound of a park of 
artillery. 

Well, here we were confined in 
chambers with cataracts and currents 
that were almost deafening. We 
pushed our way along side tracts 
through chambers fifty feet high, with 
vaulted roofs and spacious floors, worn 
smooth by sand laden currents which 
had passed over them for ages. The 
grinding sand and rush of waters were 
responsible for this great work of 
nature. The walls for the most part 
are encrusted with carbonate of lime 
of a rich creamy colour, tending to 
a light salmon pink. 

The rocks seem to have been formed 
from limestone, which by the heavy 
pressure have been turned in places 
into a coarse marble. 

Many of the pot holes made by 
boulders, which have been kept mov- 
ing by a constant flow of water, are 
quite deep, some as much as ten feet. 

There is no doubt a great improve- 
ment could be made in these caves, 
as far as sight-seers are concerned, by 
bridging with planks over many 
rough places, widening the passages 
and lighting up the chambers by 
means of electricity—as ample power 
could be had either above or in the 
underground passageways. It would 
be a sacrilegious thing to use any ex- 
plosive inside the cave as the shock 
would do untold damage to the beau- 
ties of the place, so that any improve- 
ments required to be done in the shape 
of rock cutting would have to be 
carried out by electric or compressed 
air drills and wedges. 

We stayed at the caves for several 
days, but could have remained there 
for a month or more without any 
prospect of exhausting the sights and 
pleasures of this romantic spot. 

I looked in vain for any traces of 
those dim passages having been in- 
habited by the Indians or any pre- 
historic man. Not even a fossil, or 
any sign of life, could I find. It seems 
strange that no discovery should have 
previously been made, as at one place 
there is a crack which emits a cool 
breath of wind, which would seem to 
indicate a hollow chamber from which 
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the cold air would originate. 

It would be impossible to give in 
writing any idea of this lovely, lonely, 
weird place, language unaccompanied 
by sight fails to aid the reader to ap- 
preciate its wonders and its beauties. 

Amongst the places we visited, was 
the ‘Pit’, 120 feet deep, at the bot- 
tom of which the sound of waters 
was very uncanny and reminded me of 
some lines of Robert Southey: 

‘“* That the stoutest heart might shock, 

“And a deafening roaring like a 

cataract pouring 

“Over a mountain rock.”’ 

Then there was the Marble Way, 
the Ball Room, the Slanting Way, the 
Subway, the Turbine, the Art Gallery, 
the Judgment Hall, 200 feet long, 20 
feet wide and 50 feet high, the White 
Grotto, the Bridal Chamber, the 
Temple, GLG., Mele: An places the 
lights and shadows gave such peculiar 
effects that I was led to paraphrase 
another verse of Southey’s: 

“And on he came with lamp a-jflame, 

‘The guide his followers led 

“And all the caves with the torches 

glowed 

** Like a fiery furnace red.” 

Amongst the valleys and hills, bird 
life is sparse, those principally noticed 
were a species of jay, the dipper and 
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ptarmigan; the animal kingdom is re- 
presented by the black bear, found 
almost everywhere in British Colum- 
bia, an occasional grizzly, the Rocky 
Mountain goat, the hoary marmot, 
known as the whistler, which are 
plentiful, the little chief hare, and 
some smaller animals such as squirrels 
etc. 

The flowers of the valley and the 
foliage of the hills are beautiful. In 
many places the flowers are so pro- 
fuse that one cannot pass along with- 
out stepping on them. Their rainbow 
effects are almost dazzling. ‘‘The 
flowers which bloom in the Spring” 
which come up as the snow is melting, 
continue to follow the receding frost 
as it climbs up the adjacent hills, 
until the early winter which comes to 
these altitudes arrests their progress. 

Percy, who was always brooding 
over some impossible future event, 
and who seemed asleep after again 
getting into the daylight, where we 
took a long rest, was awakened by my 
asking him what he was thinking 
about. He replied, “I was thinking 
of the future when airships had super- 
seded automobiles and the word ‘in- 
accessible’ had been expunged from 
the British dictionary, what a glorious 
sight these magnificent hills and val- 
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leys would be for a change of scene in 
the hot weather. One could enjoy 
the bright sparkling Canadian air, the 
ice covered peaks, with their glorious 
effect of light and shade as the sun 
rises and sinks for energy and rest, 
the ever moving rapids and falls will 
make this place the home of electrical 
power; no man or maid will require to 
labour unless they wish, everything 
will be arranged so that by touching 
a button the homes will be cleaned on 
the vacuum principle, the dinner 
cooked, the house warmed if necessary 
the boots blackened and the hair 
brushed. 

‘The Garden of Eden as a Summer 
resort, will be out in the cold. One 
could have his wireless laid on, and he 
could communicate with his broker, 
his baker, and his banker; and, with 
the new parcels post system, could 
enjoy life at any altitude; travel could 
be accomplished at any desired 
height so as to avoid the dust and din 
of the madding crowd; and _ all 
would be calm and peaceful. There 
are lots of brooks and lakes about, 
swarming with the mountain trout; 
what better life could a man desire’’? 

“Well’’, I rejoined, ‘‘Now you have 
got these remarks off your chest, I 
want to say that I am hungry. The 
best thing we can do is to make 
tracks for our guide’s shack.”’ 

As we approached the house I 
noticed something moving there, and 
took asnap with my camera; on closer 
approach found two mountain goats 
up on the roof, so tame had these 
animals become in the park under the 
mild sway of Mr. Deutschman. 

_ Scientists have endeavoured to es- 
timate the age of these caverns. Mr. 
W. S. Ayres has stated that although 
the age of the rocks is undoubtedly 
old, he thinks that the erosion has 
taken place at the rate of about 1-32 


inch per annum, in which case it 
would take 38,400 years to scoop out 
the passages now formed. 

These caves are certainly one of the 
wonders of the world, and will, like 
our great Niagara, attract a number 
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of visitors. when they have been 
electrically lit, and the passages im- 
proved by ladders and foot walks. In 
the meantime the Canadian Pacific 
Railway contemplate putting a tunnel 
through the Selkirks at Rogers Pass, 
which is adjacent to the caves, in or- 
der to lower the grade of the road at 
that point. 

It is stated that when Deutschman 
first discovered the caves, they were 
in an unclaimed wilderness which the 
Government was proposing to occupy 
as a park. The discoverer began to 
realize that he would lose all claim to 
his “‘big find’’, so before any action 
could be taken, he promptly “‘staked”’ 
the best aperture as a ‘mining 
claim.” 

When the park was laid out, the 
Government found that he had full 
rights, and were unable to dispossess 
him of his claim, and so employed him 
as a park ranger. 

What truth there may be in this 
yarn, I know not; but I can testify 
that Mr. Deutschman deserves full 
credit for his explorations, and makes 
an excellent guide. Since his first 
discovery of the caves, Mr. Deutsch- 
man has reported a new passage under 
Mount Cheops, the extent of which he 
claims is two miles long. It is impos- 
sible to estimate the passages and un- 
derground labyrinths that may yet be 
reported. Much has been discovered; 
no doubt more lies beyond. 

On our way back to Ottawa, as we 
neared Winnipeg, after lingering for a 
while at Banff, Calgary and other 
places, I propounded the following 
question to my cousin: 

‘““Now, Percy, old man what do you 
think of it all, the caves, the railway 
travel, and the past few hundred miles 
of yellow grain ready for the reapers; 
how does it all compare with the 
| Broads sha igs 

He looked at me for some time with- 
out speaking; at last he said, “‘When 
I go back to England, I will tell the 
people there about this magnificent 
country; but I don’t believe one in 
five hundred will believe me.’”’ 


WINDOBIN’S CABIN 


JAcK LIVINGSTON 


stopped, and John and I were 

content to bask in the warm 
glow that came from our fire. Out- 
side the wind blew shrilly from the 
North, throwing up white caps on our 
beach, occasionally bringing down the 
weird cry of the loon or the hoot of the 
great owl. 

Our previous talk had been of some 
ludicrous frights of the tenderfoots 
who had invaded the North. I had 
just finished telling an incident that 
occurred in the Algonquin Park:— 

“One night on Trout Lake my part- 
ner and I had decided to make a 
camp. We headed for one of the 
familiar spots, but found a tent al- 
ready up. There was a party of seven, 
but however we were soon acquainted, 
and had supper with them. After all 
was cleared away the pipes and the 
fire going briskly, and the usual volley 
of questions coming our way, a loon 
sounded far out in the lake. One of 
the men beside me clutched my arm, 
and asked what it was. I was on the 
point of answering when my partner 
said, ““My God, boys wolves!” Be- 
fore any of the bunch could speak, I 
heard the loon splash in the water, 
just out of the range of the glare of 
the camp fire. Then Mr. Loon turned 
loose his whole vocabulary, and he 


et nd had suddenly 


certainly was the silver tongued 
orator of his tribe. The scene that 
followed was indescribable. A bomb 


thrown in the fire could never have 
dispersed the crowd so quickly. Some 
looked for trees that were climbable 
while others hunted for holes in the 
ground. Finally a rush was made for 
the tent, which was almost over- 
turned by the frantic efforts of each 
man to be first under cover. In the 
Meantime, my partner and I chased 
away the “wolves” by throwing a 
stone in the lake. Nothing would suit 
the party but that we should spend 
the night with them, and it was a 
night well worthy of remembrance. 
We lay down, but the others would 
be up every other minute. To help 
things along, my partner woke me up 


two or three times during the night. 
He would sit up in a listening at- 
titude, then say ‘“‘Did you hear that 
Jack?” I managed to remain quiet 
during these periods by taking a 
generous mouthful of my blanket. 

“In the morning, though invited to 
stay, we left them, undecided as to 
breaking camp or not, as they did not 
care to face the wolves. One thing 
that pleased us was that our feathered 
friend, the “‘wolf’’, did not put in an 
early morning appearance. ”’ 

John had taken in this yarn with 
his usual grin, and said, ‘‘ Well, they 
sure were easy marks, all right.” 
However, as the fire still continued 
its good work, and things sounded no 
better outside, John drew close to the 
stove, helped himself to a liberal por- 
tion of Navy, and started by saying: 

““You no doubt, have wondered how 
and why I have this patch of gray hair 
on the side of my head, and all the 
rest black. Well, I will tell you a 
story that for sheer fright and ima- 
gination has got yours skinned as 
easily as boiled beans have got canned 
beans beaten. 

“In the year 1912 I was prospect- 
ing up near Maple Mountains, which 
is off the north west arm of the Lady 
Evelyn Lake, with a Frenchman, 
Alphonse LaMarsh. There had been 
some promising ground uncovered by 
two brothers, the Whites from Brace- 
bridge, on Anvil Lake just west of the 
mountains. We made the trip up by 
Willow Island Lake, had a hard trip 
too. The water was low in the creek, 
and if it had not been for two lakes, 
Emily and old Bill, the canoe would 
have been packed all the way. We 
put in a couple of weeks picking 
around, but nothing doing, and it 
turned out later that the Whites had 
staked the apex of the silver lode. 
However, the gejing out was much 
easier, as we only had one trip on a 
portage, our grub having diminished 
considerably. When Emily Lake was 
reached, we decided to take an old 
trail, cut by surveyors, about three 
quarters of a mile long. The trail 
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would save us going down the creek, 
and besides would land us in Lady 
Evelyn Lake, cutting out Willow Is- 
land Lake altogether. 

“The trouble all commenced on the 
portage. Alphonse started with his 
pack, and I followed with the canoe. 
The going was rough, mostly large 
round boulders, which kept a person 
jumping from one to another. How- 
ever, we were making the grade all 
right, and Alphonse had just shouted 
‘“Water ahead,’’ when the point of the 
canoe hit a tree, the jar threw me off 
my balance, my left foot slipped in 
between two boulders, I heard some- 
thing snap in my hip, and the trick 
was done. I was all in, and knew at 
once that my hip bone was broken. 
Alphonse got me straightened out, 
and then carried me the remaining 
distance. After he had both the canoe 
and pack over, we wondered what the 
best plan would be. 

‘Close by the foot of the trail was 
a log cabin, which had been built by 
an Ojibway Indian, called‘ Windobin’. 
I decided to stay in there while Al- 
phonse went down the Lake a mile to 
the Rangers’ shack, one of the Rang- 
ers being a fourth year medical stu- 
dent, whom I was certain could fix me 
up. After fixing me up on a bed of 
brush, Alphonse left me with a ‘Stay 
with her John.’ It was quite dark 
then. Alphonse had just time to make 
the boys’ shack when down came the 
rain along with a heavy west wind. 
I knew that it would be impossible for 
Alphonse to make back until the wind 
died down. The prospect was far 
from pleasant, not that I was afraid 
of the animal life, as I have slept out 
in this bush too often wthout cover, 
but the rain pouring down in torrents, 
the wind whistling weirdly through 
the trees, and against the shack 


(every blast seeming determined to 
blow it over) the surf splashing wildly 
on the shore, my hip feeling as if it 
Was Jumping out of the socket—all 


these things seemed to be multiplied 
a thousand times. Then to cap it all, 
] began to picture to myself the trasedy 
that had occurred in the shack I was 
lying in. 

“How old Windobin, after coming 
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in from his trap line had quarrelled 
with his squaw, how one word led to 


‘another until finally he knocked her 


down with his gun, then believing her 
dead, and desiring to hide his crime 
from the Whites, he had tied her to 
the top of the table, and proceeded to 
set the place on fire but changing his 
mind, had started to cut her up, tak- 
ing a cross cut saw, but she being only 
stunned, moaned and screamed, how 
the old man fled into the bush, and 
was found by prospectors some days 
later—insane; how she was found, 
her head hanging over the edge of the 
table, almost severed from the body, 
and the saw lying beside the table 
in a pool of blood. 

“These incidents all passed before 
me clear asa film. I don’t know what 
happened, and never will. Probably 
I fainted through pain, but as clear 
and distinct as the wind we heard 
outside tonight, I heard the rasp of a 
saw on bone. Before I could think, it 
occurred once more. I tried to move 
and shout, but it was impossible. My 
whole body went ice cold, my tongue 
refused to work at all, then something 
seemed to give way. 

““When I came to, it was in the 
Fire Rangers’ shack. The sun was 
shining, and I felt fine. Even my leg 
which was bound up, appeared to be 
better. I noticed them eyeing me 
rather closely, and Alphonse asked me 
how I had spent the time when he 
was gone. I told them how Windobin 
had gone through the whole per- 
formance for my benefit, and at the 
finish Alphonse lifted the mirror off 
the wall, and said “Look at your 
hair, JON 

“If I live a hundred years, and 
fight spooks after every meal, never 
could I receive such a surprise, for 
square on my forehead was this patch 
of gray hair, and instead of taking 
sixty years to come, it had only 
taken sixty minutes, for that is the 
time Alphonse figured he was away.” 

John’s voice died down in company 
with the last glowing ember of the 
fire. I looked at him and said ‘‘John, 
I should have told my story last you 
beat me all right. Let’s. hit the 
balsam.” 


THE PASSING OF THE BUFFALO 


Mac McD. 


HE passing of the buffalo is one 
of the greatest scandals of all 
history. Out of the one-time 

vast number of bison that roamed and 
held the great American plains as 
their own, there remain but few. 

For unrecorded ages the bison held 
all the fertile grazing land of this con- 
tinent as their own. The greater part 
of these herds were in the south and 
west, but when Europeans began to 
settle in America small bunches of the 
animals were occasionally found near 
the Atlantic coast, though they were 
generally rare everywhere east of the 
Appalachian Mountains. From Ken- 
tucky across the continent to Nevada, 
from the great Slave Lake on the 
north to Georgia on the South, the 
bison wandered in mighty droves, 
migrating as snowstorms and drought 
dictated. 

Wide, rolling plains blackened as 
far as the sharp eyes of the settler 
could reach with huge, shaggy, hump- 
ed backed beasts, bellowing, fighting 
and pawing the earth until it trembled 
as though an earthquake approached. 

It is almost impossible for the 
average person of to-day to realize 
what the numbers of these herds 
amounted to, though an idea may be 
formed from the statement of Colonel 
Dodge in a report to the United States 
National Museum. In making a 
journey through Arkansas he passed 
through a continuous herd of buffalo 
for twenty-five miles. 

“The whole country,”’ says Colonel 
Dodge, “‘appeared to be one mass of 
buffalo moving slowly to the north- 
ward, and it was only when actually 
among them that it could be ascer- 
tained that the apparently solid mass 
was an agglomeration of innumerable 
small herds of from fifty to two hun- 
dred animals, separated from the 
surrounding herds by greater or less 
space, but still separated. When I 
reached the point where the hills were 
no longer than a mile from the road 
the buffalo on the hills seeing an un- 
usual object in their rear, turned, 
stared an instant, then started after 


me at full speed, stampeding and 
bringing with them the numberless 
herds through which they passed, and 
pouring down on me, all the herds, no 
longer separated, but one immense, 
compact mass of plunging animals, 
mad with fright and as irresistible as 
an avalanche. Reining in my horse, I 
waited until the front of the mass 
was within fifty yards, when a few 
well-directed shots split the herd and 
sent it pouring off in two streams to 
the right and left. When they had 
passed they stopped, apparently satis- 
fied, many within less than one hun- 
dred yards. From the top of Pawnee 
Rock I could see from six to ten miles 
in almost every direction. This whole 
space was covered with buffalo, look- 
ing at a distance like a compact 
mass.’ 

From careful information it has 
been estimated that such a_ herd 
would comprise at least four million 
animals. It is difficult now to realize 
that these animals were often a men- 
ace to wagon travel on the plains, be- 
sides stopping railway trains and at 
times throwing them from the tracks. 

Henry Kellsey, a factor of the 
Hudson Bay Company, in a report of 
his explorations in the far west of 
Canada in 1691 tells of his party 
sighting buffalo in large numbers. A 
few years later this explorer became 
the first buffalo hunter on the plains of 
western Canada. He tells that every- 
where the Indians were slaughtering, 
taking only the choice pieces and 
leaving the greater portion of each 
slain body to the wolves, which fol- 
lowed in large bands. 

The buffalo meant everything to 
the Indians. He was their house, 
their food, their clothing, their im- 
plements of war—hide, flesh and bone, 
he belonged to them. Their horses 
were picketed with buffalo thongs and 
buffalo hair halters; their saddles were 
of buffalo skin pads, while the stir- 
rups were of the same material; the 
Indian used the buffalo stomach as a 
cooking utensil. Making a hole in the 
ground this organ was set in and 
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filled with hot stones. No other ani- 
mal of the plains served the Indian so 
well. He entered so vitally into their 
daily routine that a buffalo dance was 
devised to perpetuate his memory 
and illustrate what the Indians have 
gone through in the chase. Instead of 
bragging with their tongues, as does 
the white man, they use pantomime. 
In the dance they imitate the sneak- 
ing process of stalking game and 
-dragging it home. To-day on every 
reserve in the West, buffalo skulls and 
bones adorn the teepees and lodges of 
the red men. 

One of the most interesting legends 
of the Blackfeet tribe of Indians 
centres on the passing of the buffalo. 
When they had gone there was noth- 
ing but starvation for the red men of 
the plains and they retired to Two 
Medicine valley under the shadow of 
Chief Mountain, where the Great 
Spirit directed them to send men of 
the tribe to the top of the mountain to 
intercede with the Wind God on be- 
half of their hunger. Spreading out 
his wing over the plains he told them 
to return and they would find the 
buffalo. They did and the plains were 
covered again with bison and the 
famine was broken. 

The buffalo is an animal of rather a 
low order of intelligence, and his 
dullness was one of the prime factors 
in his phenomenally swift extermina- 
tion. Being exceedingly slow to 
realize the existence and nature of 
dangers which threatened his life, he 
would often quietly stand and see 
scores and even hundreds of his fel- 
lows killed with seeming indifference. 

Regularly as winter came on these 
animals moved to the southern part 
of their range, much the same as do 
certain species of birds. Upon reach- 
ing their winter pasturage they scat- 
tered and at the end of the season re- 
turned north in less conspicuous 
herds. They travelled much faster 
than one would suppose from their 
ungainly appearance, and rarely fol- 
lowed any but their own well beaten 
paths. When free from ice, rivers as 
wide as a mile were crossed without 
hesitation. In winter the combined 
weight of the herds often broke the 
ice, drowning numbers. Soft muddy 
places and shallow pools were sought 
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by these animals, where they rolled 
and wallowed until they had com- 
pletely covered themselves with mud, 
which, when baked in the sun, formed 
an effective armor against attacks of 
annoying insects. 

While there were many individual 
or small traders in the foothills of the 
Rockies the firms of T. C. Power and 
I. G. Baker of Fort Benton were the 
most prominent and maintained a 
steady trade in buffalo hides and other 
furs. They had their own hunters 
who made tri-weekly raids upon the 
shaggy bison. But they obtained 
most of their hides from the Indians 
who quickly learned the advantages 
to be derived from exchanging a buf- 
falo pelt for an ancient musket, a 
gaudy trinket, or a jug of firewater. 
The price of a hide was anything from 
a jug of whiskey to six or seven dol- 
lars in money, dependent upon the 
character of the hide and the shrewd- 
ness of him who sold. 

Fifty years ago when the great 
herds of buffalo roamed the range 
lands of the West, there was little 
chance for cattle to survive. The 
buffalo held the range by right of 
might, and lorded over it with ar- 
rogance and unreasoning petulance. 
The range was theirs and they wanted 
it. But as time went by, as hunters 
slew them in thousands the buffalo 
faded away and the range caitle 
came. In 1870 there were hundreds 
of thousands of buffalo on wesiern 
ranges. In 1874 the I. G. Baker ship- 
ped from their post at Fort Benton, 
Montana, a total of 250,000 prime 
buffalo hides, in order to secure which 
the hunters had slain and left to rot 
or to the wolves, tens of thousands of 
young stock and aged bulls. White 
men slaughtered them for sheer lust 
of slaughter. Parties of European 
hunters used to go out and attack the 
buffalo just to see how many they could 
shoot in a day, leaving their unused 
carcasses to rot on the plains. Others 
have been known to kill them by the 
dozens simply to get their tongues for 
table delicacies. : 

Some time in the late seventies the 
buffalo disappeared; they were ex- 
terminated. They were slaughtered 
ruthlessly for their hides and the 
western plains no longer_,were pro- 
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fitable to the traders. It is related 
that traders in the south sent men to 
the north to burn the grass so the 
buffalo would not return northward 
to breed. It is known that in con- 
sequence of prairie fires, incendiary or 
natural, the buffalo did not return 
during their last years but roamed ihe 
prairies of Yellowstone country where 
they were finally wiped out except in 
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the early days of this country, and for 
this one thing the remnant of his 
mighty race should be carefully pre- 
served. There are still a few wood 
bison running wild in the vicinity of 
Fort Resolution in the far north, but 
the Indians of this region are respon- 
sible for the death of thousands that 
have never been used for food. It is 
reported by travellers in the north 


BUILDING BUFFALO PARK FENCE 


widely segregaied bandsfewinnumber. 

The buffalo or anything pertaining 
to them stands out boldly against the 
most picturesque background that the 
West affords, being associated with the 


Indians, the famous early explorers 
and settlers, and historic spots, with 
such poetic and dramatic scenes as 
may never again be witnessed. The 
buffalo will always be the leading 


animal characierzin the porira ying of 


that when these Indians come across 
a herd of buffalo they try to exter- 
minate them by driving the whole 
herd into a bog and killing them at 
their leisure. When in 1907, Ernest 
Seton Thompson and Inspector A. M. 
Jarvis of the North West Mounted 
Police visited the region near Fort 
Smith, they put the blame for the 
extermination of the. herds there on 
the Indians. 
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In the United States the buffalo 
are increasing. Professor Hooper, 
President of the American Bison 
Society, at a recent meeting of the 
organization said that renewed in- 
terest among the people of the United 
States and Canada assured the future 
of the buffalo. Census statistics pre- 
sented showed that there were 3453 
buffalo in the United States in 1913, 
an increase of 19 per cent. over 1912. 
There were 549 buffalo calves born 
last year. This society during 1914 
plans to add fifteen buffalo to Wind 
Cave National Game Preserve in 
North Dakota, and establish herds 
in the national park of North Dakota 
and in either Highland Park or the 
Adrirondacks in New York. 

In Canada, all the buffalo are east 
of the Rockies in the province of 
Alberta. Most of these are confined 
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in the three Government Parks, 
Rocky Mountain, Buffalo, and Elk 
Island. During the year 1913 eight 
head were shipped from Montana by 
M. Pablo and placed in Buffalo Park. 
These with the possible increase of 
250 for 1913 brings the total number 
of buffalo in Buffalo Park up to 1500. 
At Banff there are approximately 25 
and at Elk Island 75. Scattered at 
different points throughout the 
Dominion there will be probably 50 
more, making a total for. the whole 
Dominion of buffalo in enclosures of 
1700. This is very excellent for 
Canada, considering that ten years 
ago there were less than 100 buffalo 
in captivity in the whole Dominion. 
The government is doing all in its 
power to purchase every available 
animal. 


STUPIDITY STREET 


Che following lines 


one of the younger! Enslish poets: 


I saw with open eves 


Singing birds Swe et 
Sold in the shops 

For the people to eat, 
Sold in the shops of 
Stupidity Street. 


against wanton and foolish destruction of bird life are by Ralph Hodgson, 


I saw in vision 

The worm in the wheat, 
And in the shops nothing 
For people to eat; 
Nothing for sale in 
Stupidity Street. 


tapos 


CANADIAN WILD GEESE FEEDING 
ON STUBBLE 


Bagged by Sel. J. Wigley’s Camera at Edgerton, Alberta 


And like an arrow flies 

Through the golden evening skies, 
The wild fowl in their might; 

Still calling through the night 

To the wild wastes of the north, 
Lone land that brought them forth, 
The ever weccome news of spring. 


ERHAPS the greatest compliment that 
Pp can be paid to the intelligence and cun- 
ning of the Canadian Wild Goose is the 
fact that in Alberta at least its name is not 
found on the list of birds needing government 
assistance and protection. Yet many thous- 
ands of these birds breed in the Province and 
many more thousands pass through on their 
annual migrations and the miners of the 
Klondike raise their heads and wonderingly 
watch the long skeins of geese, swans, cranes 
and duck that stream to the great lone north, 
till they find peace in the lands beyond inan’s 
footsteps. 

The geese that breed in the province of 
Alberta usually build on some island in a lake 
or river though nests have been found by the 
writer on bare open prairie. 


Settlers often gather the eggs and hatch and 
rear the young “goslings with their domestic 
poultry. If pinioned when young they be- 
come most sociable and familiar with the 
farmer’s children and can stand the winter 
cold as well as, or even better than, the 
“‘tame”’ varieties of poultry. 

Some find difficulty in distinguishing the 
sexes in geese, but it is only necessary to watch 
the birds as they walk in lne—the ganders 
with heads erect and alert to every danger, the 
geese fussy and crouching, eager to escape 
observation. Large flocks of geese will some- 
times alight in the grain fields for food and 
when once their feeding grounds are located it 
is not difficult to construct a “hide” and 
patiently await their coming with either gun 
or camera. 


‘THE LONG SHORE GUNNER” 


To the readers of Rod and Gun who have 
never lived on the coast, this will perhaps ap- 
pear rather rugged scenery for duck shooting, 
but the fellows who have taken the old dog 
and gun-in the late winter or early spring 
months and ‘done a hike’ in the early morning 
along the shore, lying round among. the rocks 
freezing i in the cold Nor’easicr, waiting to get 
a shot when the old Squaws, Coots, Eider 
Ducks, Whistlers or Butterbal! feed in within 
range, will agree with us that this was a form 
of sport a few years ago that made the gunner 
appreciate his game, to say nothing of the 


sleep o’ nights and the appetite for three 
meals per day with ‘no kick’ about the cooking. 
Our friend, The Long Shore Gunner, as he ap- 
pears on this month’s cover was designed by 
our special artist, Mr. F. V. Williams, of Chi- 
cago, a native of Grand Harbour, Grand Manan 
Island, N.B., and is depicted as havi ing climbed 
down a crevice in the cliff and has almost 
slipped into sight of three Old Squaws feeding 
just inside the breakers. 

Mr. Williams has in course of preparation a 
fine series of appropriate cover designs for our 
magazine throughout 19195. 


~~ 
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THE PROTECTION OF MIGRATORY 
BIRDS 


mission of Conservation which came to 

hand some time ago contained an in- 
teresting paper on the ‘Protection of Migra- 
tory Birds” by a leading American authority, 
Mr. W. H. Haskell, which was previously de- 
livered as an address before the Commission 
of Conservation. In this paper Mr. Haskeli 
urged Canada to join with the United States 
in providing sanctuaries for these birds. He 
sought to explain wherein the Federal Migra- 
tory Bird Law, “the most far reaching game 
protective measure which has ever been 
enacted into law’ benefited the people of 
Canada, if anything more than it did the 
United States. Mr. Haskell endeavored parti- 
cularly to interest the Commission that they 
might in time interest the people in the various 
Provinces of the Dominion to assist in procur- 
ing a convention or treaty between Great 
Britain and the United States so that the law 
might remain a permanent one benefitting 
both countries. 

He reviewed the efforts which had been 
made since 1904 in the United States to secure 
a migratory bird law and the opposition which 
had been encountered by those in favor of in- 
troducing such legislation, up till the time 
when, largely through the American Game 
Protective and Propagation Association’s in- 
terest in the matter, the bill was enacted into 
law. From the point of view of the saving to 
the crops which is made by the protection of 
insectivorous birds, the new law is a good 
thing for Canada as well as for the United 
States, where it is estimated there is an annual 
loss of $800,000,000 through the depredations 
of insects upon crops and foliage. 

He pointed out too, the value of the game 
birds both with reference to the sport which 
they furnish and their importance as a food 
supply. They, too, as well as the insectivorous 
birds also destroy many harmful insects. 
Canada is the great breeding ground of these 
game birds which winter in the southern por- 
tions of the United States and Mexico. On 
their return to their breeding grounds in the 
springtime they had, it was pointed out, been 
heretofore shot and as that is the time when 
the birds are mating by shooting them not 
only one, but sometimes whole families of 
birds have been destroyed. While many of 
the States have laws prohibiting spring shoot- 
ing others have selfishly refused to pass such 
laws. The Federal law however compels the 
states to do this and under it the Department 
of Agriculture has made a close season in the 
spring. 

If a treaty such as that which has been sug- 
gested is arranged the question of whether or 
not the Federal Government has any power to 
make such a law—as many opponents of this 
measure, insist that it has not—will be forever 
settled because a treaty is the supreme law of 
the land and no State or Federal court can at- 
tack it. For this reason Mr Haskell strongly 
urged the Commission’s influence in having 
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Canada join in making such a treaty. Under 
its terms Canadians would assure the perman- 
ency of the law in the United States and assist 
in further extending protection to the birds 
which the law aims to protect. They would 
also join in prohibiting the export of game or 
eggs illegally taken. 

Mr, Haskell next described the movement 
in the United States towards protection of 
wild life, having special reference to the es- 
tablishment of national sanctuaries main- 
tained for the purpose of providing a place 
free of disturbance for game and birds, from 
which the surrounding territory might be 
stocked by the overflow from these protected 
areas. The United States has now almost one 
hundred national reservations which afford 
such refuges. During the last ten years they 
have also established by executive order about 
sixty-four bird refuges scattered throughout 
the country for the purpose of affording pro- 
tection to important breeding colonies. any 
of the States have set aside similar refuges, 
and the number is all the time on the increase. 
Associations, clubs and individuals have, also 
acquired either by sale or lease land which is 
being used for game refuges. On some game is 


propagated and shooting is allowed in season. 


Mr. Haskell referred to the organization of 
the American Game Protective Association by 
the co-operation of eleven companies that ma- 
manufacture firearms and ammunition, which 
desired to contribute to the cause of wild 
life preservation, its objects being: 

To preserve and propagate game and fish. 

To urge enactment of proper laws to that 
end and to obtain uniformity of such through- 
out the country. 

To co-operate with and assist the proper 
authorities, clubs, associations and indivi- 
duals in enforcing these laws. 

To establish and maintain preserves and re- 
serves where game may be protected. 

To awaken public interest in the work of 
protecting and propagating wild life and to 
demonstrate that propagation is a practical 
means of increasing the general food supply 
and can be made commerically successful. 

A description was given by Mr. Haskell of a 
six thousand acre tract of land in Massa- 
chusetts where the Association had established 
a propagation plant and begun to raise game 
birds with the view to sending them to mem- 
bers throughout the country who would pro- 
tect them in refuges, enable them to increase, 
and in due time release them in order that the 
covers might be restocked. Quail, grouse, the 
heath hen, pheasants, are among the birds for 
which this territory provides suitable con- 
ditions. Mallard, pin-tail, black and wood- 
ducks, wild turkeys, Canada geese, quail and 
partridge have been successfully raised. 

As this farm is within a few miles of the sea, 
near the base of Cape Cod, and almost directly 
in the line of flight of birds from Cape Cod to 
Buzzard Bay, it affords a natural refuge for 
the wild fowl which pass there in large num- 
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bers in their migrations and find shelter and 
food during storms at sea. This is the most 
important refuge for wild game in the Nor- 
thern States and corresponds with the Ward- 
Mcllhenny refuge in Louisiana. The es- 
tablishment of similar ones at intermediate 
points on the Atlantic coast, it was pointed 
out, would determine the question of wild fowl 
conservation. 

About two years previously, Mr. Haskell 
stated, two public spirited citizens interested 
in wild life conservation acquired about four 
thousand acres of waste land in the state of 
Connecticut, with a view to establishing there 
a sanctuary for wild fowl, and of increasing 
the supply of game by scientific propagation. 
They sent an expert to Lake Winnipegosis in 
Manitoba to study the habits of the ducks 
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that nest and brood in that region which is m 
the heart of the great duck breeding grounds 
of this continent, and to bring back young 
ducklings to form a nucleus for the propaga- 
ting work. : 

About thirteen different species, including a 
considerable number of canvas-backs, were 
thus procured, pictures were taken showing 
their nests, and the situations and conditions 
surrounding the breeding places of these birds 
were reproduced on the Connecticut farm. 
A certain number are pinioned so as to supply 
a breeding stock, but a large majority so raised 
are allowed to migrate with the wild fowl which 
come to the refuge on their migrations. The 
birds born and bred in the refuge return to it 
on their flights north, knowing that they will 
find protection in their old home. * 


A REINDEER EXPERIMENT IN QUEBEC 


Last August, Mr. Ellwood Wilson, Super- 
intendent of the Forestry Division of the 
Laurentide Company, Grand Mere, Quebec, 
urchased twelve reindeer from Dr. Gren- 
ell, the main herd at that time being at 
St. Anthony, Newfoundland. Mr. Wilson 
got the deer safely into the St. Maurice 
Valley after considerable delay, caused by 
the war, but one of the deer was so badly 
injured on shipboard that it died some time 
after. Four deer were sent to a timber de- 
pot and three of them died, possibly from 
lack of experience on the part of those in 
whose charge they were. Mr. Wilson, there- 
fore, had the remaining eight deer, three 
bucks and five does, brought into the town 


of Grand Mere, and located in a wood 
lot adjoining the nursery. Mr. Wilson’s idea 
is that the deer have been allowed to be- 
come too wild since being brought from 
Lapland, and his aim is to domesticate them 
and keep them accustomed to the presence of 
man. When this has been attained he sees 
great possibilities for their use in northern 
lumber camps to take the place of dogs, 
which are vicious and very subject to mange, 
and he also thinks that the Indians might 
learn to herd them, thus becoming possessed 
of a supply of food and clothing, besides 
having a beast of burden which will find its 
own food summer and winter. 
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A SIDE ISSUE 


The effect of the war on the Indian trapper of the North 


R. J. FRASER 


66 AR, war, and rumors of war’’ were slow 
W to penetrate into the far away places of 
the earth. But their arrival, however 

long delayed, was none the less eventful. To 
the far scattered fur-trading posts about the 
ice-bound shores of Hudson’s and James’ 
Bays the news of the European upheaval 
came as a bolt from the skies. The steamer 
“Adventure,” when she dropped her anchor 
off the Strutton Islands in James’ Bay within 
a stone’s throw of the depot of the Revillon 
Freres, was the heralder of the tidings of war. 
For four weeks she had battered her way in 
through the northern ice packs, laden with the 
year’s supply of provisions and trade goods 
destined for the Indians of the bay country. 
For the whites also, exiles from the homeland 
in the south, the cargo of good things was in- 
tended. For days,—ay, for weeks,—anxious 
eyed traders had watched the dim horizon for 
the vessel’s smoke for the provision stock was 
low. Disturbing rumors of a season of terrible 
ice floes in the narrow straits of Hudson, the 
only gateway through the North, had drifted 
south with an Eskimo band, and the com- 
anies’ men knew how many helpless natives 
ad to be fed. But the “Adventure” was 
twice blest with good fortune. She sailed 
away from St. Johns, Newfoundland three 
days ahead of the orders that were issued to 
detain her for transport service, and she 
rammed a passage through the barrier fields 
of ice that turned back other ships. With her 
precious cargo of food stuffs she delivered the 
opening news of the war. Then with a 
prince’s ransom in silky pelts on board she 
steamed away for “‘the outside.’’ Some of the 
exiles were aboard, to their countries’ colors 
called, whilst those who remained traded wild 
conjectures, wondered, and thirsted for news. 
Several long weeks of anxious waiting pass- 
ed till the mail packets arrived from “‘the 
line.” Daring canoemen ran the treacherous 
rapids of the northern streams, two hundred 
miles from the settlements and confirmed the 
disturbing rumors. Orders and counter or- 
ders were carried to the managers of the 
trading posts. The bottom had fallen out of 
the fur market. The first blow was an eighty- 
two per cent. drop in the raw fur values—a 
black fox skin that was worth a thousand 
dollars could now fetch but one hundred and 
eighty; pelts that sold at a dollar were now 
worth but eighteen cents, and the rival com- 
panies, strenuously competing through the 
whole winter past, had paid the Indians‘ as 
high as four hundred dollars for silver greys. 
Now the packets came weekly—sometimes 
two in a week: One daring Mattagami guide, 
on a few hours notice, left “‘the line’ and, 
single handed, drove his frail canoe down the 
swift Abittibi with special commands for the 
bay. ‘The war would last three years,” the 
factor read. ‘‘Prevailing conditions the fol- 
lowing summer might make it impos- 


sible for the company to send in a supply 
ship.” The orders were “cut down rations at 
every post.’ Halfbreed servants and their 
families, staunch retainers of the company, 
whose forefathers for generations had lived 
on the bounties of the traders’ were to be 
turned adrift, sent into the bush to hunt a 
livelihood—or starve. To the Indian trap- 
pers no more “‘debt”’ must be advanced except 
a small issue of powder, flour, and tea. Until 
the last war cloud had vanished from the 
horizon they must return to primeval condi- 
tions and live on the country, or die amidst 
the forests that covered the long dead and 
gone Indian tribes. 

At Moose Factory, the district headquar- 
ters for the great fur-trading corporations of 
the Northland—the Hudson Bay Company 
and Revillon Freres—councils of war were 
held. Fear was entertained that the erstwhile 
passive Crees would become again the savage 
redmen of earlier days when the pinch of 
hunger and poverty drove them out of the 
bush -and they clashed with the stern wills of 
the old Scotch factors. For the woods Indian 
since the advent of the trader has grown im- 
provident and lazy. He has lost much of the 
ancient resourcefulness and craftmanship that 
at one time enabled him to live off the country 
alone. The Trader’s luxuries have dulled his 
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hunting instincts and the fur companies are 
his chief support. Over two hundred years 
ago the whiteman invaded his country, bring- 
ing into it a state of semi-civilization, Semi- 
civilization it is still, and as such easily. ac- 
quired by Indian and breed. But it is such a 
state that the native can no longer exist 
without. He has become dependent on the 
white’s man food and the white man’s store, 
and were the latter to be suddenly swept out 
of existence the Indian perforce must follow. 

None have studied more fully the unre- 
liable nature of the Indian than the old canny 
Scotch factors who for two centuries have 
maintained the Hudson’s Bay Company’s 
dominance of the north. They have now sent 
urgent requests for military or police pro- 
tection and the patrolling districts of the 
Royal Northwest Mounted Police are being 
enlarged to embrace those sections where in- 
surrections are expected to occur. Although 
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the Indian Department of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, whose wards the Indians primarily 
are, have undertaken to furnish relief to the 
native trappers, it will be a difficult task to 
cover the immense wilderness that still re- 
mains the habitat of the Cree. 

Through the outlying parts but few have 
travelled, outside of the ““Companies’ men” 
and the aboriginal runners of its trails. 

One of the trading companies whose manu- 
facturing and distributing houses are located 
in Leipsic and Paris ordered its valuable ship- 
ment of fur which went out on the steamer in 
the fall to be cached at its most northermost 
post in Ungava. Expert furriers were to be 
sent north to take charge of the pelts—worth, 
with a normal market, nearly half a million 
dollars. Here they were to be preserved and 
stored in safety until more peaceful condi- 
tions should prevail. 


OUTDOOR FACTS AND FANCIES 


Rete ak: 


HE outreachings of civilization that 
grow each year more grasping and con- 
fining, seem to call forth the conviction 

that the wild game is gradually but surely 
being destroyed and that as one, game bird 
and fur bearing creature alike, pack up their 
household goods and betake themselves to the 
sheltering confines of that wild territory 
which still lies beyond the cities. To a certain 
extent this is of course true. Yet a majority of 
these wild creatures remain, persistently 
holding their old grounds though under 
obviously different circumstances. When 
houses begin to thrust themselves up here and 
there around the outskirts of a city, or near the 
limits of that city, in, as is often the case, 
pretty wildly wooded country, the hunter and 
trapper and other detrimental and destructive 
agents instinctively keep away from that ter- 
ritory, for the simple reason that a quiet 
neighborhood will not tolerate flying bullets 
which may endanger the lives of the inhabit- 
ants or the lives of their children. Thus there 
ls provided just such a shelter as the birds 
require and if you are a painstaking student 
you will soon find out that all the game has 
not been slaughtered off but that right within 
the bounds of civilization wild game is to be 
found in appreciable numbers and in some 
cases so tame that they come to the very back 
doors of the people. As a rule the latter are 
not destructive and consider it a luxury and a 
triumph to be able to have the birds with 
them. 

After a long study of the proposition it 
would seem to me that while the wild territory 
ls emptying ils game bird supply into the same 
bag of the hunter, it may not be unwise to con- 


sider another side-light to this problem. Is it 
not possible that the wild game realizing the 
protection so abundantly offered by civiliza- 
tion abandon that same over run territory 
drawing yearly closer and closer to civiliza- 


tion taking refuge practically under cover 
from the devastating guns? Self-preservation 
is no doubt a singular proposition. Nature 
prepares for it in manifold ways. Where it 
seems that Nature cannot hold her own 
through common means she will invent plans 
that will bring it about so that eventually she 
will gain her ends. The very scarcity of game 
birds complained of presents a side of the 
question which I have carefully studied. I 
am of the opinion that the human eye and 
brain does not penetrate deep enough; and 
that by her elaborate plans Nature has been 
able to so completely conceal her minions, by 
guarded ways, and a singular yielding of a 
sharpened instinct to them, that they are able 
to continue, though on the face of it seeming to 
have been entirely killed off. The average 
outdoor enthusiast is not a thorough woods- 
man. Only a few can penetrate below the 
surface of things, and so it is that even with a 
great number of men hunting and trapping 
these animals still exist and man is unaware of 
their nearness. I have spoken of the fact that 
Nature with the incoming of civilization is 
able to yield to her minions a very sharpened 
sense of instinct. In fact there are times when 
I have been amazed by a certain show of 
animal skill and cunning and have almost 
yielded to the thought that it must have been, 
not animal, or creature instinct, but out and 
out, human intelligence. Our trapper there- 
fore will trap in a wide circle of country and 
shortly will be ready to lay away his traps 
with the conviction that all fur-bearing ani- 
mals native to that country have fallen be- 
fore the oncoming civilization, or that they 
have withdrawn to more unoccupied ter- 
ritories. But right there Nature has drawn 


the veil over a common truth. Your true old > 


trapper would sooner trap close to the con- 
fines of civilization than afar off in the utter 
wilds. He will find out that by careful trap- 
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ping in inhabited sections he can get as many 
animals, if not so many valuable ones, as 
when trapping in the wilderness with in- 
numerable difficulties to overcome. If one 
trapper in an inhabited territory ceases to 
trap, gradually all others cease to trap, ac- 
cepting the apparent fact that the animals 
have withdrawn or have been killed off. And 
yet through years of study I have learned 
this: Nature will then continue her woods 
eople, or stream people, but under cover, in 
act so shrewdly that even the penetrating eye 
must look twice to unravel the truth. If her 
animals can thus pit themselves against the 
cunning and intelligence of man, surely the 
instinct these animals have is equal to that of 
the former. In explanation of the above set of 
suggestions, let me take the case of a situation 
presented in and around a certain large city in 
the northwest. A certain trapper caught 
eighteen mink along a certain creek that 
flowed inside the limits of that city in one 
winter. At the same time in the country 
adjacent he took out something like two 
hundred muskrats. He also caught a number 
of skunk and a number of weasel. 
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day, yet out by night. He traps for skunk 
some five or ten miles away. And yet right 
at home he will find them, even so brave that 
they will enter the chicken houses, yet. he 
cannot believe it possible, because he thinks 
they would naturally be afraid of humans— 
and civilization. 

Animals may be shrewd in a primitive state 
of surroundings, but what shall we say of 
them when civilization walls them in, and is 
ready to annihilate them at one fell stroke. 
You may destroy the efforts of animals and if 
they live they will re-build. Take the case of 
the beaver. By hook or crook he is going to 
survive. Itis the same with the muskrat, and 
if there is another animal so tenaciously per- 
sistent in clinging to the outer barriers of 
civilization I would like to be introduced to 
that animal. The average human being seeing 
a muskrat house in the middle of a swamp will 
relieve himself of an amazing truth, as follows: 
“There are muskrats in that swamp!” a 
diagnosis made self evident by the appearance 
of the numerous houses these animals live in. 
But let a swamp be bare of such external 
evidences and at once the passerby will say 
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For years trapping in this part of the coun- 
try had been a thing of the past; people 
laughed at the suggestion of any number of 
mink being taken here and yet, our friend, the 
trapper, proved that it could be done. Ano- 
ther point: personally I caught twenty 
muskrats on one of the most infested resort 
lakes of this same city. Further out I may 
have trapped a week to obtain these same rats. 
The suggestion is: where you do not expect 
fur-bearing animals to be there you will be sure 
to find them. Take the case of the trapper, for 
instance. He traps far and wide, utterly 
oblivious of the places near home; giving the 
small creeks, lakes, or slough holes near 
home not one atom of consideration for he 
naturally feels that common sense and civili- 
zation would not allow wild game to persist 
there. And yet just there he will find them, 
living absolutely under cover, concealed by 


that muskrats do not exist there, if they did 
their houses would be visible. This calls to 
mind an incident relative to the close-hiding 
of the muskrat. In the course of some trap- 
ping, years ago, when I was much younger 
than at the present date, I had occasion to - 
trap along acreek. Here my luck was far from 
worthy of note. Near to the creek at a certain 
place there was a small swamp hole which 
actually touched the creek, in fact so that a 
junction was formed. I paid no special at- 
tention to this; all that happened was that I 
noted its presence, and the fact of the two 
having connection. One day, however, cross- 
ing the low ground some way from the creek, 
and this hole in question, I noted an earth, or 
mud dome, which although I stood there for 
some time puzzling about it, I could not make 
out. It was frozen, for it was now November. 
With the hatchet I cut into the top and 
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imagine my surprise upon finding that within 
was a spacious room, the feeding den of musk- 
rats. Given this for a starter, I tracked down 
the runway and found that it entered the 
creek by means of this water hole, afore- 
mentioned. Here an immense colony of rats 
had their home, although the average passer- 
by would know nothing of it for the simple 
reason that no external evidence was available. 

Thus the muskrats protect themselves. 
When it is found that the houses are per- 
sistently destroyed they resort to tunnelling 
in banks, even of the low lying swamps, let 
alone the banks of creeks, where of course 
tunnelling is practically the only recourse. 
With the falling of the snow, every vestige of 
life underneath the ice is lost and generally 
the inhabitants are perfectly safe, unless the 
unforeseen takes place. Hitherto little or 
nothing has been said or done about the in- 
humanity of trapping, that is to say, as it is 
carried on by the absolutely unscrupulous. 
Trapping is a legitimate business proposition 
and will probably be with us as long as the 
demand for furs exist, but this does not prove 
that suffering should accompany its practice. 
Undoubtedly the major portion of this suf- 
fering follows the operations of the younger 
element; older trappers, as a rule, being more 
humane. A boy at ten years of age is a heart- 
less barbarian, as proven upon scientific as- 
sertion; and the sight of an animal, struggling 
in a trap that has not been looked after for 
days will arouse no feelings of remorse in the 
young trapper. 

The careful, humane tending of traps should 
be an institution, followed up at least two 
times in every twenty-four hours, that ani- 
mals caught may not suffer over-long. The 
young trapper will not create means whereby 
animals captured may be put out of suffering, 
as for instance the liberal use of the springpole, 
or the sliding wire when trapping in the close 
proximity of water. It occasions but a trifle 
of time to run the ring of the trap upon a wire, 
the one end of which has been sunk in the 
creek by means of a stone, the other tied to a 
bush or tree. The animal getting caught, 
instantly dives for water, and the weight of 
the trap serves to cause drowning within a few 
minutes. Otherwise, having no means of 
getting into the water, an animal may lie 
suffering in a trap for days, its held member 
purple and swelled two or three times its 
natural size, often becoming decayed. I once 
trapped a muskrat from which both forelegs 
were missing, and which was so rotten, and 
diseased that I caught the scent of it instantly 
upon lifting it out of the wacer. 


Your wilderness trapper, Indian or white, is 
as a rule humane in every sense of the word. 
If anyone be allowed the term of true sports- 
man I doubt not but that the trapper should 
have his share of the designation. At no time 


ABA , 
does he kill more same than he is in actual 


need of, despite the fact that deer are always 
available for tanning purposes, the chamois of 
which has ready sale at a good price. In 
trapping means are used to kill the animal 
captured, perhaps on two counts: one: to put 
an end to suffering, and the other to preserve 
the skin, and the animal, from the teeth of 
prowling animals. Thus js the springpole ip 
constant use with the wilderness trapper, and 
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the suffering of captured animals is minimized. 

The cruelest manner of procuring animals 
is by means of the spear as used in obtaining 
the muskrat, in the winter, in their hovses. 
In the States, often despite laws imposing a 
hundred dollar fine upon the offence of cut- 
ting into a house, one will find swamp after 
swamp wherein hardly a house at the end of 
winter is intact and habitable. This naturally 
is a reflection upon the laws; and it follows 
that the humanitarian principles of the 
people at large cannot, by any means, be de- 
pended upon. The spear that is driven into a 

ouse impales a rat; and it must be held alive 
on that spear till the trapper has time to dig 
into the house and bring the animal out. It is 
a cruel process and one that should be uni- 
versally condemned in the eye of the law. 

An Indian trapper has manners of making a 
set that are as wise in their planning as in the 
extent of their capturing ability. Take, here, 
now—a cunning old mink that has long 
eluded the path that leads to destruction. 
Every system has been tried perhaps and yet 
there is another that is worked to fit the cir- 
cumstances of a certain case. Your keen trap- 
per always has a set to fit in with every man- 
ner of circumstance. Here the Indian, wad- 
ing the water finds where the old dog mink has 
a regular crossing. The mink disdains the 
water; he wishes to keep dry as much as 
possible. Here he leaps from the land on this 
shore, to a piece of ice, and mingled weeds, in 
the centre of the crossway, and thence to the 
other shore. Your Indian lifts out this piece 
of ice and grass and in place inserts there his 
spread trap. Morning finds the old mink 
caught, with both forelegs in the trap. 

Here an otter has his slide, and in the course 
of his amusement he will inevitably come out 
of water at a certain point, to renew his 
pleasure. Your Indian wading in the water, 
to leave not an atom of scent behind, sees 
where the otter puts his forefeet in pulling 
himself out and there, scooping a bed for the 
trap, he inserts the deadly engine of destruc- 
tion. Here, now, connecting the trap-ring 
with a stout moosehide thong, he ties it to an 
almost round stone, which yet has indenta- 
tions so that it is a matter of impossibility that 
it could slip from the noose. This rock is 
neatly balanced on another rock and the 
complete set is furnished. Your otter puts 
foot in the trap, makes a herculean attempt at 
escape, unbalances the rock, and it forthwith 
rolls down into the stream drowning the animal. 

The most uncomprehended sets are indeed 
the most simple. Here witness the cunning 
manner this Indian has of taking a mink. In 
its very simplicity lies its unveiled deadliness. 
Along the shore of the creek here is a trail 
where mink seem to run at all times. The 
Indian’s eye follows the course and it finds 
a place where the mink must jump over a stick 
or obstruction at a certain point. These mink 
all seem to leap instinctively, in the dark, and 
all the feet it will be noted seem to hit the 
same place. Cautiously removing the earth 
at this spot the trap is set, so that the pan is 
just where the feet land. Muddy leaves are 
laid around and the chain is connected to a 
sliding pole. Your mink at night will quite 
probably leap into the trap. Simple. Yes, 
but how very deadly! 
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Our friend the Indian has a bait house for 
mink. Early in the fall he built it. Even then 
he set his traps there, spread, but with a stick 
inserted between the jaws and the pan to pre- 
vent its going off. Week after week, for over 
a month and a half that house was baited with 
the choicest of fish, and mink would come there 
and eat, finally stepping on the bare traps 
themselves, and finding them not as deadly 
as they thought, absolutely forgetting them 
while they feasted upon the daily meal, hand- 
ed in by a man having on his hands amply 
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smoked gloves, and who waded in water that 
left no vestige of human presence. _ So the 
feasting continued and mink come from far 
and wide. And still it continued. But now 
one day, in the ripeness of time, the sticks 
between the jaws and the trap pans were re- 
moved and they were set, while the house was 
liberally baited. Now the mink comes and 
stepping in the traps, each is lifted high and 
dry in the air, via the dominant springpole. 
Simple. Well not very considering the 
amount of work and patience demanded. 
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An interview with a Quebec sportsman 


EpitH M. HENDERSON 


sé OW is shooting this year in Quebec?” 
I asked a native of this Province last 
fall, a man whois a bit of asportsman. 
“Are there many deer?” 

“Good!” he replied promptly. “Moose and 
deer are both plentiful and caribou—well I 
never saw them better. Going to be a great 
shoot this fall.” 

“Now in Ontario the game is carefully 
watched and the season short, yet deer, it is 
said, are growing harder to find each year. In 
spite of the effort to conserve the big game the 
herds are rapidly growing smaller and a few 
years will find deer hunting a thing of the past 
in Ontario, except in the far North. How do 
you explain this?” 

“Up in Ontario,”’ answered my friend, “the 
game laws are very strict and the season short, 
and the man caught at illegal killing gets a 
heavy fine, whereas here in Quebec no one in- 
terferes with the man that shoots for home 
consumption, whether in season or out. This 
laxity, while it may do harm in some ways, has 
the effect of making the natives less eager to 
take advantage of it and consequently there 
is only a small percentage of the deer killed off, 
mostly bucks at that. On the other hand, 
where the hunting is restricted to certain days 
and the license imperative, the sportsmen are 
much more eager to bag something and the 
killing off of the does lessens the animals year 
after year. Ontario hunters resort to all sorts 
of bluffs, such as party shooting, tag lifting, 
etc. to eke out the desired number and when 
thousands of hunters go out on this annual 
two weeks’ kill, small wonder the game grows 
scarce. 

“Along the St. Lawrence front, through the 
Shick Shock Mountains and following the 
Quebec and Oriental Railway the caribou are 
increasing very fast for the farmers molest 
them very little and then only for meat. 
= are more plentiful than the red deer 

ere.” 

“Don’t the wolves and hard winters kill 
them off?” 

“‘Hard weather doesn’t hurt caribou very 
much, but the wolves, yes, especially when 
they strike a yard in the winter. They don’t 
often molest moose. 


> 


“Speaking of moose reminds me of a winter 
I spent on the trap line a few years ago. It 
was down in the Bonaventure county and we 
followed the Big Cascapedia River for about 
ten miles up country and then branched north. 
It took us three days hard going and steady 
rising ground all the way. When we reached 
the place we were on a level with the Shick 
Shock Mountains and there was one rise that 
let you see clean over the Carleton range to the 
east. The land along the Chaleurs Bay is only 
settled about ten miles back. After that there 
is spruce and pine until you strike the St. 
Lawrence. We didn’t have to build a cabin 
for my chum had trapped there the year be- 
fore. We set about three hundred traps. 

“Round the middle of December we got a 
big fall of snow and had to use the webs all the 
rest of the winter. We didn’t explore much as 
the line was about ten miles and that was all 
the exercise we wanted, especially in bad 
weather. 

“Tt was a terribly cold year and for about a 
month we didn’t see a pelt, not even a weasel. 
I tell you it makes a fellow feel kind of strange 
to spend a night all alone in a great forest in 
the winter, say on a calm, bitter, cold night 
with the frost snapping the trees like gun 
shots and nothing elke to break the silence. 
Earlier in the fall Bruin gave us a good scare, 
one that I laugh at yet, although at the time 
I didn’t laugh much. 

“We had just turned in and were both lying 
watching the fire when we heard a limb break 
just outside the camp. The camp only had 
one window and that had a bag tacked over it, 
so we would be forced to open the door if we 
wanted to see out. Before either of us could 
speak the bag disappeared off the window and 
a great shaggy head looked in, the bright 
little eyes twinkling at the fire. We saw only 
the head and one paw of the biggest brown 
bear I had ever seen. My yell and his startled 
““Woof!’’ came simultaneously and not waiting 
to get better acquainted he was off in a hurry. 
We never got his pelt. 

‘““About February we moved farther on and 
we ran across a deer yard, about two miles 
from camp. There were about eighteen deer 
nearly all does with their fawns, but we saw 
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two buck. They had at least five acres yarded 
off and tramped as hard as a floor and a lot of 
trees stripped bare, but there were plenty to 
last them through the winter. At first they 
flew in all directions when we approached but 
after a few plunges in the deep snow they soon 
returned. 

“Farther on we came on another yard, a 
small one, and here we found only one bull 
moose. Evidently the heavy snowfall had 
caught him and cut him off from the herd, so 
he had made a place tor himself. He had made 
a mistake in wintering where he did for almost 
every tree was stripped as far as he could 
reach and he was almost starved. The moose 
do the woods a great deal of harm in this way. 
Any ranger can tell about seeing large clumps 
of dead trees killed through this winter feed- 
ing. 

“This bull was an old one with a fine spread 
of antlers but he looked sick and gaunt. Full 
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of fight though, he was, and made a rush at us, 
roaring and tossing the snow up with his horns, 
and fairly bristling with anger. We were safe 
enough in the deep snow on our webs but I 
wouldn’t care to try to go through that yard 
without my rifle, or even with it. After teas- 
ing the old chap a bit and watching him tear 
up sand, we cut down a small spruce and 
threw it in to him. You should have seen the 
way he went for it. 

“Every day after that we used to throw him 
a few branches but Mr. Moose wasn’t a bit 
grateful for he always wanted to fight. 

“One morning after a hard frost we found 
him gone so I guess he pulled through all 
right. They are certainly plucky animals. 

“We took out a good kit of fur, mostly mink 
and marten in the spring but—no more trap- 
ping for me. There is not enough sport in it.” 

“Going hunting?” ; 

You bet I am.” 


HUNTING MOOSE IN THE KLONDIKE 


FRANK HEASLIP 


the winter of 97-98 was well advanced 

though it had as yet no idea of releasing 
its vice-like grip on the Northland, nor of 
giving up one inch of its right of way. Like 
hounds straining at the leash the cold winds 
and elements of the North in blind rage and 
fury swept down once again in deadly assault 
upon this far and frozen land, and the days 
remained as they had been, dark and cold and 
silent. 

We were finishing a little social game of 
whist in a secluded corner of the Monte Carlo, 
and grabbing Jack, as though for a waltz, we 
wound our way to the blazing Yukon stove, 
guided by its radiating heat to the centre of 
the room. Dispossessing some surly loafing 
wolf dogs we dropped listlessly into chairs and 
gathering closer to the heat from the big stove 
fell into a deep brown study. : 

We had been in this state of contentment, or 
dejection, for some time and the fire had 
burnt low, when old French Joe, a voyageur, 
came limping along in his muklaks with his 
arms full of huge pie knots for the big stove. 
Joe was an old timer and in the heyday of his 
youth in the early 80’s had been among the 
first to break trail over the Chilcoots. He was 


[ was the time of the Klondike rush and 


much withered and distorted now by _ his 
years of contact with, and opposition to, the 
long winters and the caprices of the North. 
All the same Joe was on to his job, and with a 
lew sweeps of the big poker he soon had the 
old stove in full blast once more. As the 
Swishing sound of Joe’s feet receded we 
shifted our positions crossed our legs and 
listened to the music of the big stove as it 


( 
belched forth a rhapsody of the frozen North- 
land. ; 

_In the dance room beyond things were be- 
ginning to liven up for the usual nightly crowd 
was assembling and the kings of the Bonanza 
and Eldorado were gathering. Musicians and 
dancers were breezing up for the long night 


ahead and the stacking of chips, the cutting of 
cards and the calling of bets mingled with the 
loud call for drinks, and the attendant noise 
of bottles and glasses, the popping of cham- 
pagne and the flow of wine. ‘“Here’s to you” 
was followed by the tones of a_ beautiful 
Strauss valse and “get your partners.” The 
sounds of revel were carried far into the cold 
night out into the shadowed streets. Within 
the thick smoke gathered in clouds fairly ob- 
scuring the dim and smoky lamps that were 
suspended from the low rafters of the ceiling. 

About this time a fierce and bitter fight, ap- 

parently the result of a grudge of long stand- 
ing, took place between two hungry and vil- 
lainous wolf dogs. As though the life or death 
of the whole of creation hung in the balance, 
the dogs fought—chewing, snarling, tearing, 
yelling, mauling and shaking one another willy- 
nilly underneath the feet and legs in that 
crowded place, upsetting tables, and chairs. 
With the choking, chewing sound of the dogs 
in deadly struggle was mingled the shrieks of 
women and the curses of men, making of the 
place a veritable Bedlam. 
_ At last the culprits were roughly seized, 
judged and condemned, being kicked high in 
the air through the door and out into the cold 
night, followed by the jeers and laughter of the 
crowd. Peace being once more restored every- 
one was soon back in his place and things went 
on as before. 

Making our way through the crowd to the 
bar, Jim McGrath, Jack O’Neal and the 
writer took our last, and toasted the trip that 
had been planned for the break of day to the 
headreaches of the Klondike. As Jack and I 
wished to locate near a good prospect of Jim’s: 
that had been made the previous fall, and as 
this had got noised abroad, we were now 
anxious to be off and to beat to it the big mad 
in-7ush of gold seekers already on the Alaskan 
trail. : 

As supplies were low and famine now on and 
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as Jim reported moose in the vicinity of his 
cabin, we decided that a couple of weeks on 
the trail would provide a healthful reaction as 
well as be an excellent break in the monotony 
of life around Dawson City. Lashing the out- 
fits to the Yukon sleds, and with our two 
crack dog teams, with a whoop and a yell we 
were soon off and mushing away in the wee 
small hours up the dark cold Klondike trail. 

Our first stop was at the cabin of Mc- 
Grath’s partner on Hunker Creek, and as the 
mercury dropped to 30 degrees below zero we 
decided to rest over a couple of days until the 
temperature had moderated. This would also 
enable Jim to complete arrangements for his 
own personal equipment and dog team. 

The trip up from Dawson was made in jig 
time, the trail being hard and well worn, but 
from the Hunker to the Forks of the Klondike 
we predicted would be bad, while for the 
balance of the trip, some seventy miles, we 
knew there would be no trail. 

At the peep of day, on the third day of our 
arrival at the Hunker, we hit the trail again 
in earnest, our party being augmented by a 
French Canadian named Baptiste who had 
prospected with McGrath the previous fall in 
the region towards which we were now mush- 
ing. 

Baptiste, or ““Bap” for short, was a miner 
and had an interest in a good claim on the 
Bear, an interest also in a saloon in Dawson. 
Baptiste was a hunter of merit and proved to 
be a helpful and congenial companion on the 
trail. We were now three days out and 
breaking trail in the intense cold of a dull day. 
About 3 o’clock in the afternoon, as the brief 
sun in a splash of crimson was disappearing 
for the day, the dogs edged in towards a good 
shelter and we pitched camp for the night. 

Shortly afterwards Baptiste, who had been 
strolling some distance to the rear, appeared 
and threw down at our feet the carcase of a 
large Arctic wolf. The long fur of its hide was 
thick and prime and of a beautiful shade of 
dark brown. This wolf would easily have 
weighed, I should judge, one hundred and 
twenty-five pounds. Soon his tough carcase 
was fed to the dogs. During our journeyings 
Bap kept constantly reconnoitering along the 
trail, often knocking over ptarmigan and once 
killing a big bob lynx, his object doubtless 
being to get into shape for the securing of a 
moose trophy for his “‘cafe’ in Dawson. 

Our tent was soon up and the camp put in 
good order for the night. After a supper of 

tarmigan stew, “hot” biscuits and extras, we 
ay comfortably lounging among our blankets 
and furs, smoking our pipes and telling yarns, 
while the little Yukon stove worked double 
shift and lightened up our temporary dwelling. 
As our trip in the depths of the Arctic winter 
was for recreation as well as for the staking of 
claims, we made a long night of it. Occasion- 
ally our slumbers were disturbed by the un- 
easiness of the dogs, who were, perhaps, 
dreaming of their kin, the wolves. 

The following days continued grey and 
cheerless and as we approached the divide of 
the McQuestion we travelled wearily along, 
breaking trail with our snow-shoes, and well 
within a day’s run of the cabin. We made 
camp for the night among some scrub pine on 
the shores of a group of small lakes. It was in 
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this section that Jim had observed moose on 
his former trips through the country. The 
region is frequented by tribes of Indians; from 
remote parts for as the moose in the tar North, 
like the caribou, migrate over a large area of 
country—caused doubtless by the great num- 
bers and the ferocity of the starving wolves— 
the Indian whois dependent onthe moose for 
his winter sustenance is not able to predict the 
exact location of his meat by miles, and quite 
frequently a whole village are forced by famine 
in the depths of winter to trek hundreds of 
miles in pursuit of the elusive moos>. 

After some argument and due deliberation it 
was mutually agreed that Jim and Jack should 
proceed to the cabin while Baptiste and I 
should remain and look into the locality in 
which we were. Baptiste, in the course of one 
of his excursions, had seen good indications of 
the proximity of moose and felt assured that 
we had invaded its haunts. As the dogs’ 
rations were reduced one-half and they were 
not in the best of humor, Bap thought it un- 
wise to proceed further and overlook our 
present lay-out, as he called it. Jim and Jack 
therefore hit the trail and with a parting word 
of good luck made off for the lonely and dis- 
tant cabin. 

The remainder of that day and the following 
one were well spent in hauling large quantities 
of dry wood, improvising a corral and shelter 
for the dogs and arranging things in general 
for our own personal comfort and satisfaction 
around camp. 

The next day was dull and gray, the bogs 
and hills were covered with a layer of new 
snow and as we glided along inhaling the 
frosty but invigorating air, we edged to the 
shore of the lake, occasionally penetrating the 
adjacent timber, and exploring the surround- 
ing country for several miles. 

We rested for a time in a small bend of the 
lake and having satisfied our hunger were 
lighting our pipes by the fire, which was soon 
reduced to embers by the low temperature of 
the day. As we carried no axe I suggested to 
Baptiste that he go in search of some dry 
sticks. He, however, was just then occupied 
with a broken snow-shoe, and as I finished 
first with a similar operation I started back 
into the timber taking along my .44. 

Pushing back some two hundred yards or 
so from the fire, and heading in the direction of 
some thick brush and undergrowth, while ex- 
amining the tracks of the Arctic hare in the 
newly fallen snow, I instinctively stopped and 
listened, meanwhile puffing away quite hard 
at my pipe. Going slowly forward again I 
once more stopped to listen, detecting in the 
still air a resiless, scraping noise, which at 
once suggested moose, notwithstanding the 
fact we had not noticed any signs that day. 
Hastily though cautiously I moved forward, 
guided by the sound and edging to an opening 
75 yards away, there in front of me stood a 
moose amid the thick brush, pawing the snow 
for the moss below it. 

At this moment it is possible he winded me 
for he bristled his hair and sniffed the air, 
quickly turning his head. 

In the excitement of the moment the sights 
of my rifle had somehow been knocked out of 
range. Taking a quick aim I fired and missed 
and with a mad rush and snort the moose wag 
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off. Tearing through the deep snows, well 
sheltered by the trees and thick brush, his 
long legs easily negotiated the rough surface. 
Hastily reaching the spot where I had first 
seen him I followed up his trail with caution, 
observing, as Baptiste came up in haste, that 
the snow was crimsoned with his blood. We 
both took up the trail and travelled for some 
distance but as the shades of night were now 
falling we had to quit and return to camp. 
At the break of the following day we deter- 
mined to continue the chase with vigor. 

As the Aurora Borealis was paling in the 
heavens and the grey light of dawn came 
creeping In upon us, we made our way across 
the frozen lake, congratulating ourselves that 
the night had remained clear and free from 
snow. Although the mercury was well below 
the zero point we felt elated over the prospect 
of successfully following up the wounded 
moose and were prepared to give him a hard 
chase if such proved necessary. 

Locating our camp of the previous day, as 
we now had our light axe along, we soon had 
a fire started and a shelter made. As the day 
was as yet scarcely clear enough for our pur- 
pose we lighted our pipes and watched in 
silence the sparks as they shot up among the 
trees, then faded away in the darkness. Oc- 
casionally the shrill and mournful plaint of 
some lone wolf in dying cadence broke the 
silence. 

Knocking the ashes from our pipes we at 
once resumed our journey, carefully picking 
up the trail of the wounded moose. Being 
somewhat cold and stiff from our late inaction, 
as the light gradually improved we increased 
our pace to a dog trot, thereby getting up a 
circulation. We were now striding along 
cautiously through the brush and into the 
deep timber whither the moose gamely led us 
and travelling along in this fashion for two 
hours or more we observed several spots where 
he had rested. Especially did we note where 
he had coughed up considerable blood, in- 
dicating, probably, that he had received a 
lung shot. 

We now built a fire and rested and while 
enjoying our pipes were presently astonished 
to see a crafty lynx out rustling for his break- 
fast. Dashing swiftly across the trail of the 
moose he was soon out of sight, in pursuit 
likely of some frightened rabbit. 

Appreciating the fact that the moose was 
slackening up in his wild and spectral race for 
life we now hit the trail for some time in 
earnest endeavor. Picking and winding our 
way through the scrub timber and covering 


several hard miles of drift, we finally came to 
an opening which led out on the lake, and ar- 
riving at this spot, which had an elevation of 
Six or eight feet above the shore’s edge, our 
ears now detected a coughing sound. Peering 
cautiously forward we espied our quarry 
standing seventy-five yards awav. 

He had been resting and having evidently 
winded us, had struggled to hi: feet, looking 
piteously sick. As it was a question of but one 


shot Bap said: ‘‘Go to it kid.” 

After gralloching it and tearing off the hide 
we quickly quartered the moose with the axe 
and in course of the operation started a good 
fire. As our appetites were now on edge from 
our strenuous chase we broiled ourselves 
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delicious steaks a la Klondike and lost no 
time in sitting down to the feast. 

Our moose, which weighed possibly over 
1400 pounds, and was decorated with scars, 
had no antlers. Their yearly growth long 
matured had evidently been recently shed. 

As the temperature was fast falling we 
tusselled with the frozen mass with renewed 
energy, caching most of it as best we could in 
the crotch of adjacent trees and as the cold 
and cheerless sun was disappearing for the day 
we each selected a large portion of the meat 
and were soon heading up the lake for camp. 

Travelling briskly along in the dim twilight 
in the biting March cold we were later delight- 
ed to observe plenty of tracks and signs of 
moose which led out on the lake and back into 
the brush and timber. It was while resting 
our packs and lighting our pipes that we dis- 
tinctly heard an occasional crashing and sound 
of moving indicating that moose were feeding 
near us. Their yards, too, we felt sure were 
also near. It was too near nightfall however 
to make any investigations and we soon set 
out for camp. 

Inthe days that followed we were rewarded by 
the killing of three cows, which ensured an 
abundant supply of fresh meat for the camp 
and many banquets for the dogs. While rest- 
ing by a big fire, watching the dogs as they bit 
the gathering ice from their toes, a distant shot 
from up the gulch suddenly pealed forth a re- 
quiem, startling the camp and disturbing the 
surrounding solitude. 

“A ghost out taking exercise,’ suggested 
Baptiste and while biting off a chew of tobacco 
and laughing to dispel his fears the tingling of 
bells and noise of dogs and voices were soon 
heard. Looking up the gulch we recognized in 
the dim afternoon light the forms of Jim and 
Jack and their teams as they rounded a bend 
in the trail. ; 

We were well protected within from the ex- 
treme cold that night and with our bear skins 
and blankets and a well filled grub box haa 
little cause for worry or dissatisfaction. The 
chef d’oeuvre was a big haunch of moose and 
after a banquet fit for the gods we sat smoking 
our pipes and making plans while the sparks 
from the fire found their way to the chimney 
and out into the cold beyond. 

The final days of our trip to the Upper 
Klondike country were intensely cold and oc- 
casionally a storm enshrouded the country in 
a mantle of gloom and darkness. It was while 
out on one of these trips that we came across 
a band of fifteen or eighteen moose herding to- 
gether with their calves. They were well with- 
in rifle range but as we had enough meat, about 
all we could haul, we did not molest them. We 
noticed in particular the absence of any an- 
tlered moose among them. 

As the winter had now advanced more than 
two weeks since leaving Dawson and the re- 
sults we had looked to accomplish had been 
brought about, daybreak found us in line 
ready for the homeward trip. The dogs too 
were impatient for the back trail down the 
Yukon. 

After five days of hard laborious work our 
sleds were again crunching the well worn 
snows of the Hunker and as Jack had business 
down in Dawson that would require his im- 
mediate return that night I gladly agreed to 
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accompany him. Greeting the fellows at the 
cabin and downing some strong coffee and 
moonshine we hastily threw off our heavy 
loads and yokes of burden, leaving all the 
stuff behind us, and with a ‘“Hoop-la ye 
huskies!’ we were off for Dawson. 

Being light and unencumbered we were 
soon speeding like a mill race down the Hun- 
ker and as the stars were bursting forth in the 
Northern sky the music of the drunken 
Swedes on the accordian was wafted to our 
ears. 

“Mush on you. 
Mush on!’’ And the race was on in earnest. 
Mile after mile was reeled off and how those 
dogs did mush along with their shoulders well 
up in the collar, glancing neither to the right 
nor to the left. With heads well down they 
easily and eagerly negotiated their task and 
the pace at which they went was, well (to be a 
Dawson booster) simply “burning up the 
runners.” Bear Creek, Quigley, and the 


_ Bonanza were now passed, but the trail here 


was hard and well packed and everybody was 
reckless now, dogs and all, for couldn’t we see 
the flicker of the Dawson lights far down the 
dark trail of the Klondike? On and on they 
sped and nobody was asking quarter. The 
sound of axe on wood and the smell of smoke, 


Huk! Huk! old boy! 


then the dark form of a Klondiker was seen 
peering from the door of his dimly lighted 
cabin. Quickly it vanished in the distance 
and the muzzles of the dogs now white with 
frost could be discerned as they made a sharp 
turn in the trail to escape a dark opening or 
fissure in the ice. The runners churned and 
swerved and plunged along, now here, now 
there, ripping into the ice with great force and 
momentum. Patter, patter went the feet of 
the speeding wolf dogs and now a husky blow- 
ing up in the traces would totter and fall, then 
a snarl, a nip and a counter nip and a loud cry 
of ““Mush on, D—n you. Mush on!” were the 
only sounds to disturb the silence and tran- 
uility of the long cold night on the trail to 
the Yukon. Hurrah! Gee! You, huk, huk! 
and they were now edging for the shore and 
winding their way wearily up the trail of the 
steep bank. Under cover of the darkness we 
were at last mushing into Dawson town. 
There she was with her one lone street, her 
smoky cabins, the sound of fiddle and revelry 
in the distance, a far off plaint of a starving 
wolf dog, then another and—darkness and 
shadows everywhere. 
‘Holy smoke! What’s that noise?” 
“Why that’s ‘Big Ben’ you crazy old fool, 
and it’s time to get up and go to work! ”’ 


KILLING OFF THE WALRUS 


The skin is in great demand by silversmiths 


If you happen to go to Nome on the first 
sailing of the boats in the Spring, and get 
caught in the ice in Behring Sea, you may see 
in the distance black spots of various sizes 
upon the ice. Presently you will notice that 
the black spots are groups of walrus being 
transported upon the moving ice from their 
Winter habitat on the shores of south-western 
Alaska to the permanent ice pack in the 
Arctic Ocean. 

Thousands of walrus used to be killed in 
Behring Sea and the Arctic Ocean every 
season for their oil and ivory, but owing to the 
abundance of oil now being produced from 
other sources, the walrus has not been hunted 
so much for that purpose as they were in for- 
mer years. In years gone by the Eskimos de- 
lighted in adorning their weapons and shoeing 
their sleds with ivory before iron was intro- 
duced to them. Although the flesh of the 
walrus is not palatable to white men, it forms 
a staple food for the Eskimos. When the 
natives make a killing, they dry vast quanti- 
ties of walrus flesh in the open air, and each 
family stores it away in an underground cache, 
to be used when other food is scarce. The Es- 
kimos use the skin of the walrus to make their 


_famous skin boats, and roofing for their 


houses. They also use the skin for making 
rope. The green hides are split to the desired 
thickness, and a strip is cut around and around 
the hide until it is several hundred feet in 
length. It is then stretched in the open air 
to dry. The Eskimos use the walrus hide rope 
in preference to the best Manila rope that is 
made. The natives of north-western Alaska 
and Siberia use the entrails of the walrus to 


make raincoats. The cut of the garmert is 
perhaps not very stylish, but the material is of 
the best; the membrane is tough, very light, 
and absolutely waterproof—a very important 
consideration to the natives of that inclement 
country. 

The tanned skin of the walrus is in great 
demand by silversmiths for polishing the sur- 
face of fancy metal. The green hide of the 
walrus is from two to three inches in thickness. 
The tanning of such a heavy hide generally 
occupies a year or more. For this purpose the 
thickest part of the skin is the most valuable. 
The soft and tough texture of the leather 
makes it particularly desirable for polishing all 
kinds of fancy metal work. For this purpose 
the hide is cut into a circular shape, which 
makes a buffer wheel of solid leather. So far 
there has not been found a satisfactory sub- 
stitute for this purpose. 

Owing to their impenetrable haunts upon 
the ice, and the fact that the price of ivory is 
constantly going down, the walrus bid fair 
to withstand the ravages of commercialism. 
A new industry has sprung up, however, that 
makes a walrus skin about as valuable as the 
skin of afurseal, and this is again making the 
walrus a very-much-hunted animal. A Lon- 
don company is buying all the green walrus 
hides that can be produced. The young wal- 
rus skins and the thin parts of the big skins 
make finer suit cases and satchels than any 
other leather. For this purpose the walrus 
skin is split, and when properly tanned, the 
leather is remarkably pliable, and the grain 
rich and velvety. 

In the Fall of 1913 several consignments of 
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green walrus hides were shipped from Nome, 
Alaska, to London. The skins weighed from 
three hundred to five hundred pounds each. 
Thev were salted at Nome, then resalted at 
Seattle, and salted again at New York. They 
were finally shipped to London, where they 
arrived in prime condition. 

To supply this demand, many power 
schooners outfit at Nome every Spring to hunt 
walrus in Behring Sea and the Arctic Ocean. 
They take on crews of Eskimos, who are hired 
on shares, and receive as their quota the ivory 
and choicest cuts of the walrus meat, the 
owners taking the skins as their share. 

Notwithstanding that these hunters are 
good marksmen, a very large percentage of 
the walrus that are shot are not recovered. 
The walrus are very hard to kill. If there is 
any life left in them they will wriggle off the 
ice into the sea and sink in a very short time. 
A dozen bullets may be fired into the body of a 
walrus and not have the desired effect. 
Practically its only vulnerable spot is the brain 
which is situated about eight inches behind its 
eyes, and about three inches from the top of 
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its head. This of course is no easy mark to 
hit especially if the hunters are siiting in a 
boat, for the walrus are mostly found upon 
ice floes that can only be approached by a 
small boat. With this promiscuous and 
wasteful shooting a great many walrus are 
wounded and rolling off the ice floes into the 
sea, are lost. : : 

The storms that frequently come up on 
Behring Sea wash hundreds of these carcasses 
up on the shores of Siberia and Alaska. The 
ivory is usually recovered by the natives, but 
the flesh and the skin are generally decom- 
posed beyond the stage of usefulness. 

The United States Government has passed 
some very stringent game laws to prevent’ the 
walrus from being exterminated. No ivory, 
nor walrus skins are allowed to be shipped or 
sold that have been procured north of Bristol 
Bay, but the walrus hunters who are thorough- 
ly acquainted with the habitat and seasonal 
migration of these animals invade the pro- 
hibited waters and, to evade the law, they 
enter their cargo of ivory and walrus skins at 
the Custom-house as being from Siberia. 


WILD CAT KILLED BY A FOURTEEN YEAR 
OLD GIRL 


A fourteen year old girl, Annie May Hattie, 
of Sunny Brae, N.S. had the good fortune to 
dispatch a wildcat recently and thereby earn 
enough to buy herself a coveted pair of skates. 
On the day the killing was done the family dog 
was down by the river in a patch of woods bar- 
king furiously. At length the sounds coming 
from the woods seemed to indicate that a fight 
was in progress. Miss Annie has no love for a 
fight, but the noise from the woods portended 
that the dog had one on hand, so she seized a 
convenient club and went down to investigate. 
When she reached there she found the dog in 


a fierce fight with a large wild cat. She does 
not know now whether it was love for the dog, 
or the primeval instinct, whicn induced her to 
sail into the fight, but sail in she did, leaving 
the thinks to come afterwards. The first 
blow she struck connected with the cat’s nose 
and for her and the dog the rest was easy. 
She then went and related the circumstances 
to a neighbor, Mr. D. B. Cruickshanks, who 
got the cat. He figured that the bounty was 


$2.50 and that the skin was worth at least 
$1.50 so he gave the girl $4, and she invested 
it in skates. 
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SOME NOTES ON MOUNTAIN CLIMBING 


member of the Edmonton section of the 


Alpine Club of Canada _ contributes 

“Some Notes on Mountain Climbing,” 
to his old school paper “The Argosy” pub- 
lished at Mt. Allison University, Sackville, 
N. B., a copy of which has been sent us by Mr. 
Neville Lindsay of Edmonton. 

Speaking of mountain climbing as being a 
sport of comparatively recent development 
the writer remarks that this is not surprising 
if one considers the disabilities under which 
climbers labored, and the erroneous opinions 
that prevailed. “Until 1518,” he says 
“climbers of Mount Pilatus, if caught, were 
promptly imprisoned. In 1555 the Lucerne 
magistrates gave to Conrad Gesner, naturalist 
special leave to make the climb. As late as 
seventy-five years ago a writer of the times 
made the astonishing statement that those who 
climbed a mountain peak were notably of 
unsound mind. Mountain climbers no longer 
have this uncomplimentary reflection cast 
upon them, for men notable in the world of 
learning and of the soundest judgment are 
staunch supporters of mountain craft. 

“While old and ludicrous views have been 
dispelled and people generally have fairly 
correct ideas of mountains, one frequently 
hears the query, why do people climb them. 
In reply one naturally puts this question. 
“Why do people play football or hockey?” 
They play them because the healthy and in- 
vigorating effect upon the body and mind 
make them real and practical pleasures; 
because there is enough difficulty and danger 
to make the red-blooded people who play 
them feel the proper zest. While mountain 
climbing has certain pleasureable elements in 
common with other sports there are some, 
different and peculiar to itself. There is the 
keen gratification which arises from its hard- 
ships. There is also the pleasure in the spirit 
of discovery,—the delight in traversing un- 
trodden places or in seeing what is just beyond. 
But above all there is the aesthetic joy of 
Alpine scenery which can only in a slight 
measure be described. It is an everchanging 
panorama of peak and crag and pinnacle, of 


massive glaciers, rainbowed waterfalls, and 


mighty forest depths. 


“The early account presents mountain 
climbing as a serious undertaking. For in- 
stance in Book XXI of T. Livius of Padua 
there is told the story of the passage of the 
Swiss Alps by the illustrious Hannibal, who 
at a certain stage of his journey faced a situa- 
tion not at all unique in mountaineering, for 
as Livy says “he came to a place unpassable 
and inaccessible.” Those who know the story 
are aware of the ingenious method by which he 
overcame the difficulty. From such written 
records as happen to remain it would appear 
that those who followed Hannibal in later 
centuries had troubles manifold for they con- 
demn without stint the rocks and the cold and 
the snow of the abominable mountains. 


“The first intimation of Alpining being a 
pleasant invigorating athletic sport occurs 
in Murray’s Handbook for Travellers in 
Switzerland, 1838, in which referring to the 
ascent of Mt. Blanc he says,‘‘All who have 
succeeded have advised no one to attempt it; 
however when again in safety they said that 
the fatigue was infinitely exceeded by the 
gratification.’ It would seem therefore that 
the advent of mountain climbing as a live 
sport must have been about that time. 


“Lying in the heart of Europe is little 
Switzerland, the home of mountaineering. 
The mountain barriers have protected the 
Swiss folk from many invading hosts, but not 
from those armies w hich came swarming in, 
armed with ropes, ice axes or alpenstocks. 
These armies, however, receive a hearty wel- 
come from the inhabitants. One of the 
natives of the mountainside put it this way 
on being asked how he managed to subsist, 

“in winter I lives on herrings, and in summer 
on the likes of you.” So numerous have been 
the invaders that not a single nook or corner 
of the Swiss Alps remains to be explored. 
Even before 1860 first ascents of all the great 
peaks had been made with the exception of 
the famous Matterhorn which was first as- 
cended by Edward Whymper in the year 1865. 
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“After everything in the way of first ascents 
had been accomplished in Switzerland, 
mountaineers directed their attention to other 
lands and soon two high peaks in the Caucasus 
were the spoils of Messrs. Freshfield and Tuck- 
er of the English Alpine Club. Right here it is 
not out of place to mention the notable 
achievement of Mr. W. H. Johnson of the 
Government Topographical Survey of India, 
who, in the same year that Whymper con- 
quered the Matterhorn, reached in the 
Himalayas an elevation of 23,890 feet, a re- 
cord in high altitude which has never been 
exceeded. Going still further afield Mr. W. 
S. Green in 1882 conquered Mount Cook of 
the New Zealand Alps and in 1888 the same 
veteran climber formally introduced mountain 
climbing in Canada by making climbs in the 
Selkirk range of British Columbia.” 
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The Edmonton writer then goes on to give a 
description of Canada’s great mountain re- 
gion and a brief history of climbing in the 
Canadian Rockies down to the present day 
which is too well known to readers of this 
department to merit repetition, but which 
should help in bringing to the attention of 
readers who are not similarly in touch with the 
Alpine Club of Canada the advantages of our 
western mountain region as a glorious national 
playground, and give emphasis to the fact 
that mountain climbing is worthy to rank as 
the leader of our vigorous national sports. 

Mr. Chester Chinneck of Edmonton who 
attended the 1912, 1913 and 1914 camps of 
the A. C. C. left in January for Medicine Hat 
with the signalling section of the Alberta 
Mounted Infantry. 


ASCENT OF MOUNT CATHEDRAL IN THE CANADIAN ROCKIES BY MEMBERS OF THE 
ALPINE CLUB OF CANADA. 


_ The Director has issued a circular suggest- 
ing that the Alpine Club which since its in- 
ception has posed as a national and united 
organization should express itself as a loyal, 
united body and towards this end it is desired 
to raise an amount of at least $2,000 to pur- 
chase a Motor-Ambulance as a gift to the Red 


Cross Society for use at the front. The plan 
having been submitted to the officers of the 
Executive and to each of the eight sections 
and generally approved the Club members 
are now asked to send their contributions 
romptly to the Director, from whom ac- 
nowledgment of any sum, however, small 
will be made. An Ambulance will cost from 
$2,000 up. At the time of the issue of the 
circular $1,000 was in sight. The soldiers at 
the front, among whom are some of our mem- 


bers, are giving their greatest possession— 


their lives, and those who stay at home must 
not be less generous. 


Additional names of volunteers are: 

Dr. W. Wakefield, of Dr. Grenfell’s 
Labrador mission; J. R. Norris Irwen (3rd. 
division Rifle Brigade) Vancouver; K. H. 
White, Lieutenant Motor Transport Service, 
Vancouver; J. C. MacHutcheon, Cycle Corps, 
Calgary; E. F. Pilkington, of the English Al- 
pine Club, Manchester; H. W. A. Foster, 
Toronto; A. J. B. Milborne, Winnipeg; G. 
Darling, Ist C. M. R., Winnipeg; C. W. Gray 
90th, Winnipeg; R. H. Smith, 4th F. A., Cal- 
gary; A. E. Robertson, Victoria. 


A letter from Lieut. E. O. Wheeler, who had 


been working in the trenches, says: “One 
certainly does not get much sleep. I was 
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pacity much of a wreck at the end of it, but 
ave had a comparative rest since and am 
feeling top hole now.” 


Dr. Longstaff’s regiment was stopped on 
the way to Burma and he is now in India. He 
managed to break his ankle but is now all 
right. H. Westmorland is stationed at 
Halifax, N. S. 


Captain W. W. Foster is Chairman, R. D. 
McGaw Vice-Chairman, and Miss J. L. 
McCulloch, Secretary of Vancouver Island 
Section. Very Rev. J. J. Robinson is Chair- 
. man and Miss J. Parker, Secretary of the 
Winnipeg section; and J. McDougall, 
Chairman and A. S. Matheson, Secretary of 
the Edmonton section. 


Club members will regret to learn that Mr. 
Oliver Wheeler, son of the Director of the 
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Alpine Club, an officer in King George’s 
Royal Sappers and Miners, was slightly 
wounded in the neck with a fragment of a 
shell, and that Mr. Norris Irwen of Vancouver, 
who attended the camp of 1912 was severely 
wounded in the thigh by a rifle bullet while 
fighting with the Rifle Brigade. Those who 
attended the Vermilion Camp may recall that 
Mr. Irwen after having been out all day on 
Mt. Storm was one of those who stayed out all 
night with Captain Walker subsequent to his 
injury that same evening. After helping the 
next morning to bring him in Mr. Irwen 
walked to the station and went to Calgary the 
same day to get things to make the invalided 
Alpiner comfortable, returning with a pack 
that would have broken the back of an or- 
dinary mule. The Alpine Club are proud of 
their soldiers and wish for the two wounded 
members a speedy and permanent recovery. 


87 BUCKS KILLED AT RONDEAU 


“Baur Bie” 


O doubt many of the readers of Rod and 
Gun saw an article which appeared in 
several daily papers of this Province and 

in many weeklies as well, relative to the shoot- 
ing of the deer at Rondeau Park during the 
month of November and December 1914. 

Mr. Frank Stotts, the subject of the sketch 
referred to, is a good sport, a good shot at clay 
birds and live pigeons, and a good rifle shot 
and has had some experience in quest of big 
game in Northern Ontario. He is not “the 
only one’ however for Mr. Thorold of Ridge- 
town, who assisted Mr. Stotts, is looked upon 
by the sportsmen of Ontario as a first class 
“scout” and can handle the scatter gun or 
rifle as expertly as Mr. Stotts. 

The facts in reference to the story are that 
Frank Stotts of Essex and Wm. Thorold of 
Ridgetown were appointed to shoot the male 
deer at Rondeau Park. Mr. Thorold was ap- 
pointed through the recommendation of Park 
Ranger, Mr. Goldworthy, and Mr. Stotts by 
the Government. It was decided to shoot 
bucks only and as many as could be disposed 
of at 10 cents per pound locally. 

Seventy-nine fine animals were accounted 
for in the first skirmish and owing to the de- 
mand for more venison Messrs. Stotts and 
Thorold went to the Park the second time in 
December but owing to the fact that the 
horns had fallen off the bulls (in less than two 
weeks ) they had to abandon the job. In all 
87 animals were killed and Mr. Goldworthy 
sent more than $1050 to the department as 
receipts for venison. 

Mr. Stotts is a first class fellow, a good shot 
and has many friends in the vicinity where the 
slaughter took place but we know it would be 
embarassing for him to attach all the scalps to 
his belt and give his worthy mate none of the 
credit. 

Several hundred of these beautiful animals 
remain to roam the woodland and marsh of 
the Rondeau Park where they stay contented- 
ly during the summer months for the admira- 
tion of picnicers and cottagers, but in the 


early fall and winter when feed gets scarce 
they do much damage to the farmers’ crops 
on the mainland. 

We would advise that a portion of the 
money received from the sale of these animals 
be expended in buying clover hay for their 
sustenance during the severe winters. 

The progeny of the herd that is left in the 
beautiful forests at Rondeau if properly con- 
served and fed should provide a handsome 
revenue for the upkeep of the park for many 
years, as well as add much to the pleasure and 
interest of visitors and cottagers. Under the 
present progressive management, with the 
Park Ranger’s views for permanent modern 
improvements successfully carried out and 
backed up by the Public Works Department, 
the Rondeau Park would compare favorably 
with any game preserve or pleasure grounds in 
the Dominion. 

If wild rice were annually sown in the marsh 
lands for wild duck feed; hemp, buckwheat 
and rye sown in clearings when the sod could 
be broken for the quail, partridge and pheas- 
ants; clover hay stacked in different places on 
the park for deer feed during the winter; and 
the bass spawning grounds in the waters of the 
Eau kept free from disturbance by draw 
seines during the spawning seasons, the Pro- 
vince of Western Ontario could boast of one of 
the finest game preserves on the continent, 
the lovers of nature would have a resort to 
revel in, now, and their children’s children an 
opportunity to associate themselves with 
primitive nature as did their ancestors, and the 
sportsman a paradise. 

If our efficient Park Ranger, Mr. Geo. 
Goldworthy, receives from the Public Works 
Department of the Province of Ontario the 
support he deserves for the improvements he 
has already made and those he has outlined 
for the future, and is assisted by the residents 
of Essex, Kent and Elgin, together with the 
good roads promoters, sportsmen and anglers, 
as well as cottagers, we shall have a beautiful 
place in which to spend a leisure hour. 
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FUR PROTECTION IN CANADA : 


ANADA is the greatest fur producing 
j region of the world, especially when 

quality is considered. In this vast area 
there are millions of fur bearers—but their 
number, because of the rapid settlement is 
gradually diminishing. Despite the laws 
which have been enacted for the protection of 
these animals, the demand for furs in the past 
five years—this season being a notable ex- 
ception—and high prices being paid for same 
have caused thousands of trappers to go even 
from the southern districts of the United 
States to this paradise of pelts. Even the 
most ardent in support of fur protection is 
forced to admit that the game supply of 
Canada is growing less. And the remedy? It 
lies not so much in laws which are hard to en- 
force, but in the common sense of the trapping 
fraternity, as a whole. 

Low prices for furs this coming season— 
and there are doubts whether they will reach ex- 
treme prices again in five years even though 
the conditions in Europe adjust themselves— 
are going to be of more value to the principle 
of protection for fur-bearing animals than all 
the laws that have been passed. Trappers 
used to receiving “‘crazy’’ prices for the catch, 
will not care to go forth and endure the hard- 
ships of trapping, in many cases, for what 
they can now get for their pelts. As a result, 
the animals will be allowed to increase—and 
this speaks well for the future. 

Few people realize the loss the trappers of 
America bear each season from trapping 
before furs are in good condition. To il- 
lustrate, last season I called Mr. S. A. Slo- 
man’s attention to the great piles of inferior 
quality furs which lay in the great receiving 
rooms of M. Sloman & Company, of Detroit. 
Especially did I notice the skunk—thousands 
of pelts—which were worth perhaps from ten 
cents up to fifty, and showed Mr. Sloman that 
on this pile of skins alone the trappers had 
lost, at a conservative estimate approximately 
$3,000.00. They would have been worth that 
amount had the skins been taken from six to 
eight weeks later. And this pile represented 


but a collection of unprime skunk in less than 
a week only, in one of the many large fur 
firms of America. What a sum it would be 
were it possible to find out the number of un- 
prime skins that had been received by all the 
fur dealers during the season of 1913-14. 


Few dealers realize the loss to the American 
trapper in unprime goods. The trappers 
themselves, as a class, do not. The reason for 
this is greed. And with the laws in force, as 
they now stand, it is an absolute fact that not 


one offence either in Canada or the United 
States, out of five thousand is punished. 


At the time of my talk with Mr. Sloman I 
suggested to him the advisability of a com- 
bination of the different fur dealers all over 
America, in petitioning the various legislative 
bodies to enact laws limiting the trapping 
season to such a period as would make it im- 
possible to trap unprime fur—and to make it 
a criminal offence for any buyer to receive or 
have in his possession any unprime skins. 
Mr. Harvey Agnew, a well known fur buyer, was 
very interested in the proposal, and pointed 
out the fact that while the dealers would not 
receive so many pelts nor the trapper take so 
many, prices would be higher, thereby enab- 
ling both the buyers and the pelt hunters to 
realize as much as they made under the system 
which now we have. Mr. Sloman, too, was 
taken with the project, and assured us that he 
would do what he could to further the plan, 
even going so far as to offer to take the matter 
up with the various fur dealers and get the 
petition before the various law making bodies. 


Since that time I have given this plan careful 
study. As outlined in this article, it would not 
be entirely practical in many cases, but these 
could be worked out in such a manner as to be 
satisfactory. It is to be expected, however, 
that if a movement were started along this 
line, some of the dealers would fight it tooth 
and nail, for the reason that, generally speak- 
ing, it is the good unprime furs that the dealers: 
make the most money from. And then again 
buyers in the South—the United States—do 
not, because of the warm climate, receive 
many prime skins in comparison to the un- 
prime, so opposition would be met with there. 


Be that as it may, something ought to be 
done for the protection of the fur-bearing 
animals. While laws may help, the solution, it 
seems to me, lies in the hands of the trappers 
themselves. You of Canada do not realize 
yet, in many localities, that fur bearers are 
rapidly being exterminated. But those trap- 
pers of the States know positively how they 
have wasted their fur supply. Where but a 
few years ago the mink, otter, beaver, and 
raccoon, played along the streams in numbers, 
there are but a few tracks of muskrats; where 
the wolf and fox held forth, the sight of one of 
these animals is heralded in the daily press. 
You then, of the great North, take heed! 
Unless something is done at once to protect the 
fur-bearing animals, in a few years they will 
be but a memory, the same as they are in 
many localities in the United States. 


CONCERNING FISHING 


Dealing with Preparedness 


(ARTICLE 3) 


NEAL Brown 


N inventory must be made of 

A needful supplies for an angler. 

Nature has duplicated many of 

the members and organs of the body 

as a precautionary measure, so the 

pele will imitate her as far as may 
e. 

He will carry two pocket knives, or 
one pocket knife and a hunting knife; 
two flybooks, a principal one, and a 
lesser one; also in each a complement 
of flies; two leader boxes with surplus 
leaders and leader material. 

He will have about him one fairly 
generous pocket flask, and one of 
lesser capacity to furnish a life saving 
draft to a chilled companion who has 
never learned to carry, or whose wife 
will not allow him to carry, such a 
restorative. The surplus flies, and 
leaders will answer the same bene- 
volent purpose. The extra pocket 
knife of the provident angler will 
generally be loaned early in the day. 

Unhappily neither benevolence nor 
the rigors of his toil will permit him 
to carry duplicate reels, landing nets, 
or creels for the supply of the un- 
thrifty. The extra rod strapped to his 
back, or cached in some safe place, 
may also be of great value. 

Our trained angler will also have in 
Bis ample pockets the following simp- 
es: 

A small stick of rod cement for 
mending rods. ve 

A small gimlet for boring out fer- 
rules, etc. 

A small pair of pocket pliers. 

A small pair of scissors, or a nail 
clip, for cutting leaders. 

A small pair of tweezers for hand- 
ling flies. 

An extra pipe for the comrade who 
has left his in camp, or lost it. 

Two boxes, or bottles of mosquito 
dope. . 

Two or three each of metal guides 
and rod tips. 

A small file. 


A small spool of waxed silk thread. 

Three or four long, stout, shoe 
strings. 

»-¢Some small split shot, sinkers, and a 
few trout hooks for any bait angler 
who may need them. 

A tin box of matches for ordinary 
use. 

A waterproof box of matches for 
occasions of great moisture. 

A pocket compass. 

A number of extra leader strands, 
for the emergency of a lost leader box. 

At least two handkerchiefs. 

A small roll of adhesive plaster. 

A small tightly corked bottle of salt. 

A matter of a dozen man’s size 
safety pins, for repairs. 

A tobacco pouch. 

A few odd pieces of silver, to placate 
an enraged land owner, or to bribe a 
boy or an Indian to render some ser- 
vice, aS May occur. 

A small hatchet may be carried, al- 
though not absolutely essential. 

A pencil and a little blank paper for 
blazing a trail, or, to indicate your 
whereabouts, etc. 

A little vial of grease for lubricating 
a creaking reel. 

Thus will he: be armed cap-a-pie, 
and can venture intrepidly into the 
unknown. 

The angler who wishes. to make 
flies will take the necessary equip- 
ment for this purpose. 

Whenever in camp or field, any of 
these things are taken out of a pocket, 
they should be immediately replaced. 

In early season the angler should 
wear waterproof waders, either the 
hip boots, or the longer trousers that 
come to the shoulder. He should base 
his selection of which kind to take by 
the kind of water he is to encounter. 

Hip boots are much easier to wear 
and are usually sufficient, yet they are 
inadequate in deep waters. They can 
be easily inundated, and when this 
catastrophe comes, the angler will 
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wish he had either worn shoulder 
waders, or not waders at all. 

t- But he can walk five miles in hip 
boots with no more exertion than it 
takes to walk one mile with shoulder 
waders. 

§ Shoulder waders are a cruel form of 
imprisonment of the person, only to be 
borne by an heroic spirit. They are 
hazardous in deep, swift water, for if 
the wearer ever goes under with them 
he may be in dangerous plight. These 
two kinds of waders are the chief 
misery of anglers. 

I divide my allegiance and dislike 
equally between them. When I wear 
the one, I know I will, before my re- 
turn, wish I had worn the other; 
hence no absolute rule of choice can 
be laid down. Each angler must de- 
termine for himself which of these 
twin tortures he will adopt. What- 
ever may be his choice, he will be sorry 
forit. I can only sum up the question 
of waders by saying that they are the 
necessary enemies of all anglers. 

If he who wears shoulder waders 
desires to make a comparison be- 
tween his own impeded power for ac- 
tion and that of a mailed knight of 
olden time, he should, for equality, 
add to himself a 50 per cent disa- 
bility. 

The angler may lessen his suffer- 
ings through them by hiking back and 
forth to his fishing grounds in a pair of 
stockings, or a pair of light sandals, 
that he can carry in his pocket, when 
not in use. Or he can go barefooted. 
In case any of these remedies are 
adopted, he can carry the waders over 
his shoulder, and when he reaches the 
pete of action, he can dry off his feet, 

ang the stockings or sandals about 
his person, put on dry stockings with 
the waders, and proceed with a cheer- 
ful and an untired heart. He can, in 
like manner, discard the waders for 
the return journey. 

There are worse experiences than 
paling bare footed along a woodland 

rail. 

Hundreds of people have gone to 
the healing place of a German doctor 
by the name of Kneipp in order that 
they may cure disease by walking 
around bare footed. An angler of 
mettle can easily imagine that he is 
Kneipping when he is walking with 
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unclad feet. At least he is going back 
to Nature. A few treatments of this 
kind will toughen any soul into proper 
induration. As the angler will prac- 
tice this return in lonely places there 
will be no audience to call him ec- 
centric. 

But there is another way to escape 
the slavery to waders. 

Put on heavy flannels, and a pair of 
heavy hob-nailed shoes, and slash a 
few cuts in them for ingress and egress 
of water; add an old pair of trousers, 
and, other necessary attire, and walk 
boldly into the stream. The angler 
thus caparisoned is light limbed and 
agile and can bound from rock to rock 
and from log to log like a chamois, and 
is ready for whatever may betide. 

He should not attempt this feat, 
however, unless he is young and 
strong—say, not exceeding three score 
and ten. 

If he be younger than this limit, and 
the regime prescribed should chill him 
too much, he can abandon it, and get 
such comfort as he can out of waders. 

The primitive method suggested 
answers very well, when the angler is - 
not in the water continuously, and the 
water is not very deep, and the weather 
is warm. A below the knee wetting 
does not amount to anything, es- 
pecially after the Ist of June. 

No angler should begin to appeal to 
his pocket flask early in the day, for 
long before nightfall the reaction will 
set in, the flask will be empty, and the 
last estate of this angler will be worse 
than the first. He should save the 
flask for the last hour of chilled en- 
deavor, or for the ‘long ride or walk 
to camp. 

Foolish is he who imbibes early and 
frequently on a trout stream. 

Last of all—never take a leather 
covered flask on a trout stream. The 
flask is spoiled when the leather gets 
wet, and the leather always does get 
wet. A plain glass bottle is apt to 
break, but a flask of silver or alum- 
inum is a safe provider. The angler 
may fall in and wet these last, and 
they will emerge triumphant. 

These counsels are for the tem- 
perate; the boozer is out of place on a 
trout stream. He should play the fool 
with his bottle, elsewhere. 
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“MADE IN CANADA” 


The Ford Coupelet 


Price $850 


Prices of other Ford cars are: Five-pas- 
senger Touring car $590, Two-passenger 
Runabout $540, Five-passenger Sedan 
$1150. All cars fully equipped, including 
electric headlights. Prices F.O.B. Ford, 
Ont. Buyers of all Ford cars will share 
in our profits if we sell 30,000 cars be- 
tween August 1, 1914 and August 1, 1915. 
Write Ford Factory, Ford, Ontario, for 
catalogue L-1. 


THE UNIVERSAL CAR 


PREPARATIONS FOR THE TROUT---THE ROD 
(ARTICLE 14) 


ROBERT PAGE LINCOLN 


HE long months and days of winter 
furnish time when the angler, and the 
beginner in particular, should look about 

him and gather as much experience as possible 
to aid him in his coming season’s trouting. 
Time was when every man learned his out- 
door and angling tricks right from out the 
memory book of good, rigid experience, and I 
am. not going against this system in the least. 
The man who learns things for himself, who 
studies them out with painstaking care is the 
man, who, once having acquired certain in- 
formation, most generally will retain it with 
the most profitable results. Back in the time 
of Thad Norris, that prince of angling writers; 
and of Frank Forester, that wizard of fly- 
casting; of Seth Green, and Rueben Wood, and 
a host of other foundation marks, there was 
no such thing as book-learning. Books on 
angling were as scarce as hairs on a bald man’s 
head and the result was that these notable in- 
dividuals had to pitch right in and study 
things out for themselves,—and this they 
successfully did. The result has been that the 
majority of us who follow the pastime are 
disciples of them. We have learned from them 
directly, or indirectly the tricks that have 
given us assured success. ‘There are books 
to-day full, to repletion, of trenchant informa- 
ion on outfitting for a trout campaign; on 
how to tie flies, etc., and even how to make 
rods that are unquestionably serviceable. All 
the beginner has to do is to use these piscat- 
orial schoolbooks, and practice till he becomes 
perfect. However books are but the rudi- 
mentary stepping stones to complete know- 
ledge. It is experience that ultimately leads 
to real perfection. To read a thing is one way 
of it; to put it into practice another. I know 
of one man who has never read books by the 
great angling writers, either past or present. 
He decided, that, being a beginner, he must 


study, and study deeply. The outdoor 
magazines showed him the way. He made 
clippings on all subjects connected with the 
art, and to-day has a complete edition of con- 
densed knowledge, the cream of universal 
angling opinion, given by men who are 
practical and authorities in the art. The out- 
door magazines, if carefully followed, are an 
inestimable help. Even old-timers learn there- 
in new tricks; and with the steady addition of 
new appliances, spinners, etc., much luck is 
the result. Reasonably speaking fishing and 
hunting present the play days of a man’s life. 
The attention we give them and the means 
leading to success, each in its especial place, 
may be said to be minute in careful exactness. 
There are times when it would seem that too 
much stress is laid upon the sport. Possibly 
this may be so; and yet -when one considers 
the vast joy that readers get out of just 
delving into these articles, he will understand 
that every bit of information thus handed out, 
is a means of some reader passing away an 
idle, or profitable hour. The bea should 
know that a perfect rod is a blessing. But 
absolutely perfect rods cost money. Were 
money always at hand in unstinted abundance 
we would all have our fine rods. At best I 
should say, try to get a rod of the fifteen dollar 
order, handmade. But understand this: 
could take a five dollar machine-made rod and 
get very good sport out of it, not only for one 
year, but for two and three years. 

What men say and what men do are two 
different things. Usually your aristocratic 
trouter in print will tell of wonderful outfits 
to be used, of expensive things to be pur- 
chased and of all the delicately impossible 
additions away out of the reach of the or- 
dinary man. I say, fish with what you have to 
fish with and try to get the most out of what 
you have at your command; that’s all you can 


rd 
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Make sure— 


Write the date and the title on the film at the time 
you make the exposure. Add to the value of every 
negative with a permanent record that you can always 
have for reference. It’s only a matter of seconds 
with an 


Autographic Kodak 


The Autographic records are made on the margins between the ex- 
posures. It is not intended that they be made to appear in the prints 
themselves but that they be simply preserved as an authoritive refer- 
ence. It is obvious, however, that they may be shown on the print 
itself—if desired. ; 


Autographic Kodaks and Autographic Film at all Kodak dealers’. Our booklet, 
*‘Autographic Kodaks,” free at the dealers or by mail, gives the details. 


CANADIAN KODAK CO., Limited 
TORONTO 
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do” anyhow, and the expensive rods will have 
to’ wait their coming. , 
‘Emlyn Gill, the well-known and versatile 
writer on angling, suggests with no uncertain 
voice that the five dollar rod of so-called bam- 
boo is a slip-shod nuisance. I cannot exactly 
quote his words, but the gist of it is held in the 
above assertion. He avers that between a 
machine made ‘bamboo,’ and a solid-wood 
lancewood, the beginner could do no better 
than to get the lancewood. True, the lance- 
wood has points in its favour. Of the cheaper 
solid woods it is a good tool, as they go. But 
notwithstanding, I yet have a leaning toward 
the bamboo, even though it has not the ear- 
marks of absolute perfection. Your lance- 
wood rods will serve you well, at the price; 
they are light, and as far as I have found, they 
have not the peculiar whippiness and dullness 
for which they have, at least, partially, been 
condemned. In low-priced rods you can get 
something good out of either lancewood or 
bamboo; both, it may be added, are chosen, by 
skilled workers out of the best material. Re- 
member please that the making of these rods 
incurs just as much labor, in proportion to 
price, as does.the manufacture of the hand- 
made tools. High priced rods are only one- 
third in use as compared with lighter priced 
rods. Well known men I have fished with, 
having money at that, in fair abundance, have 
fished with low-priced appliances, to my close 
knowledge, and have brought in fish just as skill- 
fully as in print, the scientific sharps have done. 
One thing I wish to mention (no great stress 
has been laid upon it by any of the angling 
writers ) is the weight of the rod. The length 
of the rod is another consideration, but first, 
let us note the matter of weight. A six, or six 
and a half, or seven ounce rod may be all 
right and well in the hands of a big, strong man 
with a wrist that can turn it incessantly, as 
is sometimes the rule, without incurring lame- 
ness in that joint. But place this same rod 
in the hands of a small, physically unpro- 
portioned man hailing from the desk, or office, 
and you will find that, soon enough, he will be 
all in and lagging and will begin to lose in- 
terest in the sport because the tool is not 
suited to his physical capacity. Admittedly, 
a small fairy wand of bamboo used on a wild 
stream may be compared to a high-heeled, silk- 
clad society damsel treading the pack trail in 
the north woods. In short, it is out of place. 
Know your country somehow, and get your 
rod in accordance. Rocks, sunken logs, 
debris may soon prove the end of your rod— 
but generally, in more placid conditions, as in 
meadow-stream fishing your bamboo wand, of 
light proportions is just the thing. Suit your 
rod to yourself; yourself to your rod. If six 
Ounces is too heavy, try the five ounces— 
but remember that it is your right arm, and 
especially the wrist that is going to stand the 
brunt of the fighting. For my part I do not 
think I would tackle any wild, treacherous 
stream, mountain or woodland, with Ba) Mills, 


Leonard or Divine. I would of necessity 
paze them too highly. I would feel, judging 
y my purse, that I could not take any chances 


on ruining them. Whereas, handling a chea- 
per rod, I would feel more at home, and if the 
rod should break, I would know that I could 
replace it without a great outlay. 
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Again do we approach that eternal?question 


of breakage. If you see a good, high-priced, 
handmade rod for instance; and can see your 


way clear to buy it, without cheating the 


children out of clothes—you can lug it along 
with you into wild regions, over grim portages, 
in rough and tumble elements; that is provid- 
ing you are the daring angler entering the 
Nepigon region or British Columbia. Some- 
time there is going to come a moment when 
your rod may snap, and you are out arod. By 
the way, speaking of tips breaking, an extra 
tip should always be on hand. To leave civila- 
zation without an extra tip is a crime on a par. 
with bigamy; it is an insult to the fair name of 
Walton. But to retrack. If you are sure of 
your stream and have to use your rod under 
no detrimental conditions, use a good rod, the 
usual three piece rod; but let other considera- 
tions govern you if you enter wild territory. 
Were I to have two rods along in the wilds of 
Canada I would have a pocket, or trunk rod, 
and as a safeguard, a steel fly-rod. The five- 
piece pack rod above mentioned, is of such 
desirable proportions that it can be tucked 
away in a pack sack, or in the duffle, without 
any noticeable effect. Samual Camp says in 
his book, “Fishing Kits and Equipment” :— 

“The steel rods are emphatically of no use 
in fly-casting. The action of the rods is very 
harsh, while at the same time they are lacking 
in the elastic whip that puts out the flies 
lightly, and far. Moreover, they are heavy. 
One way to describe the inherent unfitness of 
the steel rod for fly-casting is to say that it is 
too metallic. The gentle turn of the wrist, no 
matter how skillfully done, with a steel rod, 
results in a brutal snap that many times 
tears the hook away from the fish. On no 
account get a steel rod for fly-fishing.” 

Of course this is only one man’s opinion; 
others of us have seen it differently. What 
seems to suit one, does not necessarily suit 
another. Generally be it said however: the 
length of the rod should be nine and a half or 
ten feet; this is plenty long enough. Greater 
length is an incumbrance. And judge the 
weight proposition as you think fit. 

As I have mentioned before it is in the 
winter months that the tackle should be gone 
over, and any repairs required should then be 
attended to strictly, remembering the coming 
of the immortal season. One of the necessary 
things in an angler’s equipment is the repair 
kit, and one can be purchased at an outlay of 
cash very reasonable indeed. It is by no 
means necessary to spend as high as twelve 
dollars as some do, for this kit. For two or 
three dollars you can make up a very compre- 
hensive kit. This kit should include tweezers, 
pliers, screw-driver, file, splicing wire, oil can, 
ferrule cement, cobbler’s wax, winding silk, 
and a fine grade of varnish or orange shellac 
which may be purchased of the rod makers. 
To buy these things as a whole it will undoubt- 
edly cost you a pretty penny; but pick them 
up here and there and you get out of it easily. 
This kit should also contain many incidentals, 
odds and ends, like extra guides and metal 
lips that are sometimes vitally necessary. 
The repair of a rod is something that calls 
often for a great deal of ingenuity. The usual 
bend that sometimes occurs in a rod, or set 
may be remedied very easily. To get it into 


Fly Casting Rods 


No. 5. The original telescopic fly rod, 9% ft. 
long, famous in Rocky Mountains and on Paci- 
fic Coast. Wonderfully adapted for work in 
overhanging brush, in rocks, and in rough 
going. $3.50 to $4.00. 


No. 8. 10 ft. jointed fly rod, nickel mounted, 
two-ring German-silver tie guides and one-ring 
German silver-fly tip. Excellent trout rod. A 
good distance and accurate fly caster. Reel 
seat below the hand. Price $4.50 to $6.25. 


No. 16. 9 ft. nickel mounted, German silver 
snake guides and one-ring fly tip. Splendid 
all-around rod for trout and bass fly fishing. 
puiicient backbone to use as a bait rod. $4.50 
to $5. 


No. 38. The new adjustable telescopic fly rod. 
9 ft. Joints lock absolutely at any length a 
ingenious arrangement of guides. Hangs well 
and gives’ extraordinary _ service. Nickel 
mounted, two-ring German-silver tie guides and 
German-silver one-ring fly tip. $4.50 to $5.50. 


No. 29. A light 534-oz. fly rod, 8% ft. long. 
Snake guides, one-ring tip. Handle with lock- 
ing reel band. Very trim. $6.50. 


Bait Casting Rods 


No. 33. Light bait casting rod, elegant trim, 
rich in appearance, extremely classy. Three 
narrow agate casting guides, with specially de- 
signed agate offset tip. Double grip handle, 
detachable finger hook. Length 4 to 6% ft. 
Price $12.00. 


No. 35. New adjustable telescopic bait cast- 
ing rod, 8% ft. long. Weight 94% ozs. Joints 
lock absolutely in place at any length. Rod 
hangs unusually well and is very desirable. 
$4.50 to $5.50. 


No. 27. Bait casting rod, double cork-grip 
handle, agate mountings throughout. Agate 
guides, with large openings, with offset tip, 
reducing friction to a minimum. This rod is 
get popular for trolling. Lengths, 4 to_6% ft. 
11.00. 


No. 30. Pocket Bait Casting Rod. Four 
joints and new style double-cork handle, with 
just the right grip for easily spooling the line. 
New angle agate casting tip. One narrow 
agate casting guide. Two German silver im- 
proved casting guides. Length 41% to 5% ft. 
Carrying size, 12 to 14 inches. $10.00. 


Many other styles and prices. 


Send for Catalogue. 


It’s free. 


We will re-enamel your old ‘Bristol’? Rods 


for 50c each. 


Send them to-day. 


The Horton Mfg. Co., 32 Horton St., Bristol, Conn. 


shape again, tie the rod in the ceiling, and at- 
tach to the other end of it a weight sufficient 
to straighten it. Leave it in this position an 
appreciable length of time, till you find the 
fault removed. There will frequently occur, 
what is known as a ferrule-break. That is to 
say the wood will snap or crack, either above 
or below some certain ferrule, this of course 
only providing rough treatment is accorded it. 

Weakness at the ferrule is often caused by 
the ferrules sticking. The angler, failing to 
pull them out, will deliberately take to ‘wist- 
ing them out. This assails the strength of the 
wood naturally, the ferrules failing to give. 
By holding a lighted match upon these fer- 
rules for a moment’s space it will be found 
that they will give to a pulling application. 
Never let your rod stand, unconnected, after 
your day’s fishing, especially if there has been 
arain or penetrating dampness. And see to it 
that dirt and grains of sand are out of the 
female ferrule before entering the male fer- 
rule. These little precautions may often save 
you a lot of worry and exasperation. The 
break at the ferrule is easily fixed. That is 
providing the wood is cemented in. If it is 
crimped, or pinned, you will have a task. 
See to it in your rod purchase, that you get a rod 
cemented in place for then if a break occurs, it 
is easily made ship-shape again. A match 
held upon the ferrule loosens the cement and 
the wooden obstruction is pried or scraped out; 
then the bamboo is whittled to fit into place 
again, and is once more cemented firm. A very 
neat job can be done in this way, so good that 
it is hardly noticeable from its original shape 
when leaving the craftsman’s hands. 

Perhaps the hardest break to fix right is 
when a disaster occurs at any other place but 
near the ferrules. Here splicing must be re- 
sorted to, and it can be said here that such a 
break may be fixed so that it will outlast the 
rest of the rod. Backward from each break a 
length of space not exceeding three inches, the 
ends are tapered, one taper responding to the 
other to make a perfect fit, or, more plainly 
speaking, one taper opposite its mate. Natur- 
ally, careful work is here in demand, along 
with the handy repair kit file and fine grade 
sandpaper. It takes considerable ingenuity 
sometimes to remedy a break. When the two 
parts fit snugly remember that the guides 
should be perfectly in line, take out your little 
can of Le Page Glue and glue them together; 
now put it in the fly-tying vice, and screw 
ught. In a few days remove it; trim it down, 
and then proceed to re-wind with your silk 
threads. The re-winding process with silk 
is one of great importance, and doubly serves 
to strengthen the rod, especially at its point of 
breakage. One angler speaks of the re-wind- 
Ing system as follows, which is somewhat 
different to our winding manner. 

_ Lo begin, lay the loose end of the silk or 
string, along the top of the rod and make a 
narrow loop long enough to extend well be- 
yond the end of the proposed whipping. Hold 
the loop in place with the thumb and make a 
few turns—and continue winding the coils of 
silk as closely as possible together by rotating 
the rod from you. To keep the turns tightly 
together and to prevent one from over-riding 
the other, the hand holding the silk should be 
carried down to the rod as it is revolved on its 
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axis. When the whipping is of the desired 
length, the short end of the loop should be 
pulled to close the bight to a tiny opening and 
the silk cut off with an inch and a half end. 
This end is then threaded through the loop 
and the end pulled to bring loop and finishing 
end well underneath the whipping. 
Undoubtedly the above, tried out thorough- 
ly by the writer, is to be commended, above all 
other systems, in that a cleaner job is the re- 
sult. Neat whipping of the silk, when skill- 
fully done, and varnished or done over with 
shellac makes for an excellent piece of work. 
The scraping, re-varnishing and re-winding of 
old rods puts them in trim for many more 
years of duty. 5 
To make your own rod is something that 
may be tried, though it is possible success may 
not be the result of your labours. This, how- 
ever, depends upon your ingenuity and pains- 
taking care. Bamboo rods are made of well- 
selected material, chosen usually with ex- 
ceptional care by skillful men, top-notchers in 
their especial line. Two varieties of material 
usually find favour: the Calcutta bamboo and 
the Tonquin. These materials come in strips. 
The strips are considered carefully, and those 
are selected free entirely of cracks, scars and 
knotty places, Rods have either six or eight 
of these pieces in their length, which, in com- 
bination with the glue, forms the whole. One 
of the wisest methods I know of having been 
tried is here told of. This man made his own 
rod for the small sum of five dollars and sixty 
cents, and had a rod that could not possibly 


be bought for three times that. He obtained. 


the Tonquin bamboo at a dealer’s for three 
dollars; the reel seat cost sixty-five cents; 
ferrules, female and male, eighty cents; snake 
guides, fifteen cents; winding silk, twenty-five 
cents; winding check, ten cents; butt cap, 
fifteen cents; metal tip, fifteen cents; orange 
shellac, ten cents; and handle, five cents, the 
total outlay being five dollars and sixty cents. 
Says this angler: 

“The handle was made of basswood. I 
bought a piece four feet long by six wide, 
ripped it into strips two inches wide, bored a 
half inch hole the entire length of the stick 
which I first cut to the right length for my 
hand, then drove the butt piece of the bamboo 
five inches into the wood, making it fit so snug 
that no cement or wedges were needed. I next 
formed the piece into the shape I wanted, not 
round but slightly oval, so that the rod would 
not turn in my hand. The fitting of the fer- 
rules was a simple matter, as they were bought 
to fit the wood. After the ferrules were ce- 
mented in place, I bored a hole 3-32 of an inch 
in diameter into the wood, lengthwise, so that 
the bottom of the hole was* one inch further 
into the wood than the ferrule covered. IZgdid 
the same with both ends of the middle piece 
also. Into this hole I drove a piece.of spring 
steel, a common knitting needle of thejsame 
size, which left a piece of steel one inch beyond 
the ferrules to support the wood where,it so 
often breaks. Instead of pinning3the ferrule 
to the wood I inserted a screw one half inch 
long, by one-quarter inch wide, at the headjof 
the wood as far as it would go. Insthis way 
the wood was crowded against the ferrule so 
hard that the latter couldsnot be removed 
without first unloosening the screw and heat 
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The Supremacy of British Tailoring. 


All over the world the phrase ‘‘ It’s British’’ signifies beyond dispute that the 
gouds so categorised are good goods, and certainly in respect of no commodity 
is this truer than when applied to Tailoring. 

You know the superiority of English Cloth—know that British Textiles surpass 
those of auy other manufacture throughout the world. Don’t your best tailors 
charge twice as much for English goods as they charge for a Suit made from 
local made cloth ? 

SATISFACTION GUARANTEED OR MONEY REFUNDED. 

Link yourself up with London's largest tailoring house. The house 
of Curzon is the tailoring house with 


FOUR GOLD MEDALS. 
SEND FOR FREE PATTERNS 

which we will mail you absolutely free of cost together with cur tailoring 
booklet, fashion plates, self-measurement form and tape measure. We 
have built our enormous business by performing what we promise, and the; 
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value and entire, constant satisfaction ‘ve give. Every garment is made 
by highly skilled tailors under expert supervision. and dispatched within 
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merits and guarantee complete satisfaction or refund your money, 
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(Delivered Free to your Door), 
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ing the ferrule in the ordinary manner of soft- 
ening the cement. Wrapping on the snake 
suides, placing the tip in position and winding 
the rod at two inch intervals completed the 
work; after which a coat of shellac added to 
its beauty and durability, and I possessed a 
rod costing under six dollars which did the 
work of one of the best rods that money can buy. 

The above instance is set down verbatim, 
for the reason that it contains an enviable 
inspiration to the making of your own rods. 
You will note the excellent system herein 
described of fitting the handle and the wood; 
and the durability-increasing process by 
strengthening it with the steel. These are 
points worth pure gold to the amateur rod- 
maker. 
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Solid wood material is purchasable at a cost 
that is very reasonable. Of solid woods for 
the purpose the bethabara is unquestionably 
the superior; specially selected bethabara is 
known under the name of noibwood. Green- 
heart is another wood to be considered by the 
amateur rod-maker. It comes next in point 
of excellence to the bethabara, and is in com- 
mon use across the seas, in bonny England. 
But by far the best material is found in betha- 
bara. It is easier to handle; makes a more per- 
fect job and finishes down fine. There is 
another wood here to be noted: the dagma 
wood, but it is not very much in use, and may 
cost more than the other woods. 


NO. 1—I have heard of rods having wires, 
or a wire, in their centre, running the entire 


length of the rod. Where are such rods made 
and where would it be possible to procure such 
a rod? I am referring of course to the fly- 
casting rod; not a bait casting affair. Also 
what are the merits of a wire wound rod? 

J. B.—Alberta. 


Ans.—The double-built, steel inner-lined 
fly rods are made in England and may be pro- 
cured of Hardy Brothers, the rod makers to 
His Majesty, the King. These rods have, as 
you say, a wire running through them the 
length of the rod, and there is no doubt but 
that it promotes great efficiency in casting the 
fly; also, with this spring-wire heart they 
naturally can stand the test of battle and 
rough usage where another rod might be very 
severely tried. Also such rods cost more than 


the ordinary appliance. For any of the fly 
fishing found on this continent the handmade 
bamboo, three piece rod, will do. The metal 
~whipped rods you speak of are wound with a 
fine wire, of great durability, and that a rod is 
\by this also improved goes without saying. It 
serves as a guard against the disintegration of 


the bamboo, or the wood. A metal whipped 
rod makes for great efficiency and with care 
will far outlast the average rod. The rods are 
made in Alnwick, England.} 
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No. 2—What advantage is there in having 

a bamboo rod with a tip that is of the six strip 

sort, while the rest of the rod is fitted out 
octagonal, or eight stripped. 

A Reader—Ontario. 


Ans.—An eight strip tip is nothing but glue 
and slivers of wood. ‘The six strip yields 
naturally more of a wood surface, and is 
therefore better proportioned—therefore bet- 
ter able to stand consistent battles royal. 
Eight strip tips are weak, very fragile. They 
may last, no doubt, but there is always the 
lingering suspicion that some old eight pound 
rainbow trout may come along, and then— 
farewell eight strip tip. However, where the 
wood is heavier, as in the butt and central 
piece, the eight strips work in all right, for the 
surface is more generally proportionate, and 
it binds with the glue singularly well, making a 
very stout affair indeed. Such a rod costs 
more than others. gee ee 


No. 3—The latter part of last summer I 
took up fly casting for the first time, and while 
I caught many trout, bait fishing for them, 
and enjoyed much sport as a consequence, 
still I could not properly fish the fly. A trout 
would rise to the fly sometimes, I would 
strike, but would get nothing. Can you tell 
me anything about how to strike; it seems to 
be my stumbling block. Angler.—Ontario. 
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TAKE AN 


Electrical Flashlight 


with you on your next trip. 


An_ ‘instantaneous 
light when needed 


FLASHLIGHTS 


are standard and most simple to operate. ABSOLUTELY GUAR- 
ANTEED. Made in various sizes and styles. Ask your dealer 
for illustrated catalogue, or write direct to 


Interstate Electric:Nov. Co. of Can., Ltd. 
220 King Street W., Toronto, Ont 
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THE KIND A MAN LIKES 


These are the kind of Sweater Coats every man likes. The 
are thick and soft, made of pure, 6-ply Australian Merino Wool, 
closely knitted and accurately shaped by special machines. 
The sleeves, pockets and joins are knitted together instead 
of sewn as in ordinary cases, making the garment practically 
in one piece and all pure wool. 


yO PETE E.” 


Shaker-Knit 
Sweater Coats 


MADE IN CANADA From British Wool 


The only sweater coat of this style manufactured in Canada, acknowledged 
to be the finest made. 

Worn underjany cloth coat they will keep one warm in the coldest of 
weather. 

In the summer they keep one warm in the chill of the evening, or after 
violent exercise—absolute insurance against colds. 

At most good dealers or sent direct by mail, postpaid, for $6.00. Send for 


one to-day. 
GUARANTEED 


unshrinkable and absolutely satisfactory or money refunded, Special 
offers for clubs, etc., in club colors. 


THE C. TURNBULL CO. OF GALT, LIMITED ~- GALT, ONTARIO 


Also manufacturers of “CEETEE” Underclothing, Turnbull's ribbed Underwear 
for Ladies and Children, and Turnbuil’s ‘‘M” Bands for Infants. 
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Ans.—You have then perhaps found out 
that there is an art to it. You will discover 
many other things as you continue. To strike 
and when to strike, is something that you 
should gauge and prepare for, as soon as your 
flies fall. One must be very quick or the fish 
is lost. Sometimes at the barest touch at the 
feathers one should set the hook, for finding 
the fly artificial, the trout will instantly and 
deliberately spit it out. The knack of doing 
this skillfully comes after a little experience 
and is acquired, not by a jerky upward heave, 
but by a sharp turn of the wrist. If too hard 
the hook will be torn from the mouth of the 
fish. It has been given as a rule that when 
fishing real clear water, to strike upon the 
first intimation of a fish touching the fly; and 
to strike very quick, In more sluggish water 
to strike—quick. 

R. Peek: 


No. 4—In one of your articles you have 
spoken of placing the flies as lightly, downily 
upon the surface as possible. Is tnis really 
necessary? Most of the time you know we 
‘fish with the wet fly under the water, and we 
certainly do not seize them directly off of the 
surface of that water. The flies must fulfill 
more than that purpose. Also, you have 
spoken of the use of three flies to the leader. 
Will not two or one fly do as well? 

James Sunniwell. 


Ans.—It is a rule to place the flies as lightly, 
as downily upon the surface as possible. For 
this reason. We count, first, to get a fish at 
the very first fall of the flies to water. Second, 
failing in this we let the water take them under 
hoping thus to get a fish by the submerged 
method, the former having failed. Trout 
often rise at the moment the flies fall. I will 
not say every time, but safe to say, in any- 
thing near good angling grounds, once out of 
three. Hence the great caution and the plac- 
ing of the flies lightly on the surface. The use 
of three flies upon the leader is sometimes wise 
in waters where trout are few and one wishes 
to make as much of an attraction center as 
possible. One can make a bungling cast with 
three flies, however, if he is not deft at “turn- 
ing the wrist.” Where fish are numerous, as 
along some of the Canadian streams, two flies 
suffice, and one is employed with even better 
success. If one fishes with a single front fly, 
or lead fly, then those hooks without snells 
known as eyed-hooks, can be used. It is but 
the matter of a trifling moment to shift from 
one fly to another, till the killing fly is reached 
and found. ; 


| 5 tee! Sopa 


No. 5—I have fished for the small mouth 
bass with bait rod and live and artificial baits 
but have heard a great deal about fishing 
for this bass with fly rod, and flies, by means 


of the fly casting system. Can you tell me 
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what sorts of flies to use. I have a line on the 
right tackle but I want information about 
what sort of flies to use, and especially what 
size hook. This is a subject I believe I have 
never heard mentioned. 

F. A. Hamilton, Manitoba. 


Ans.—F ly fishing for the small mouth black 
bass is one of the lordliest of sports. In the 
Upper Mississippi River Valley of Minnesota, 
where is found some of the best fly fishing for 
small mouths in the world, I have enjoyed 
many days of supreme happiness. Your flies 
should be tied to Nos. 4 and 6 hooks, larger 
than these are not necessary. I have used 
ordinary trout fly hooks, up to eights and tens 
but they are too small. The hooks mentioned 
are best. If one is stocked with the following 
flies I think he need look no further: Silver 
Doctor, Scarlet Ibis, Parmachene Belle, 
Montreal, Grey Hackle, Brown Hackle, 
Soldier Palmer, Grizzly King, Royal Coach- 
man, Coachman, Henshall.and Oriole. These 
flies will always be found exceptionally good 
in all cases, if they are used right. In a coming 
article I shall cover small mouth black bass 


fly fishing. he 


No. 6—Just what are the worthy features 
of a good artificial bait for black bass? In one 
of your articles you have spoken of a small bod- 
ied bait with a bucktail attachment that you 
havefound very good. Can you givemethename 
of this manufacturer and other information 


along this line. 
J. D. Michigan, U.S. A. 


Ans.—An artificial bait should be, first, 
more or less sane as to construction. That is 
to say it should not be one great bristling thing 
of hooks. The bass striking such a bait will 
be tied up, so bad that there is absolutely no 
fight left in him. Also such hooks. take along 
with them all the weeds in the lake. Side 
gangs are said to be used there for the purpose 
of catching those bass said to be side-strikers. 
As a matter of fact there is much bosh about 
this. I have caught just as many times with 
a bucktail attachment, a red bucktail, to be 
exact. I have watched bass in transparent 
water hit the bait, and they invariably hit, 
not the side of the bait, but the bucktail. 
Second, an artificial bait should have in its 
make-up the characteristics of some creature 
native to the home of the bass. Either frog 
or minnow. Third, it should not be too large. 
The baits put out by the South Bend Bait 
Company, of South Bend, Indiana, U. S. A., 
are the ones mentioned in my article, small- 
bodied, with the bucktail attachment. These 
and like ones put out by the James Heddon 
Company of Dowagiac, Michigan, I also 
recommend. 
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Fortify your body 
with BOVRIL 


BRITISH TO THE BACKBONE 


Of all Stores, etc., 1-oz. 25c.; 2-0z. 40c.; 4-oz. 70c.: 8-oz. $1.30; 16-oz. $2.25. Bovril Cor- 
dial, large, $1.25; 5-oz., 40c. 16-o0z. Johnsion’s Fluid Beef (Vimbos) $1.20. 


The “‘PFLUEGER-REDIFOR’”’ 
Anti-Back-Lash Casting Reel 


NO WIRES TO FRAY THE LINE 


makes casting areal pleasure tor beginners as well as experts. It cannot 
break or get out of order, and requires no adjustment. Automatic 
Thumbers, attached to the flange of the spool enclosed within the reel, 
free from all dirt and possibility ot damage, thumb the reel mechanically 
retarding the spool as the bait slows down. 

This reel is made of best German Silver,satin finish,has genuine Scarlet 
Agate Jewels, balanced crank, fluted Pyralin Amber Handle, with Phos- 
phor Bronze Bearing, and adjustable iront sliding click and drag. 

This reel will hold from 60 to 100 yards according to size of line used. 


Price, $7 50 (Fully guaranteed against defects of all kinds for all 
G time. ) ; : 
If your dealer does not carry this reel, we will send it postage pre- 
paid on receipt of price. 


The Enterprise Mfg. Co., 8¢?*; Akron, Ohio, U.S.A. 


LET CLARK’S CATER 


for your summer camp and enjoy the cuisine of the best chefs. 


SOUPS—Chateau Brand Concentrated in all var- 
ieties deliciously flavoured. 


ENTREES—de luxe, Irish Stew, Stewed Kidney, 
Beefsteak and Onions, Cooked Tripe, Corned Beef, 
Hash, etc., and Clark’s Celebrated Pork and 
Beans. 


COLD LUNCH—Corned and Roast Beef, Lunch 
Ham, Lunch and Ox Tongues in tins or glass, Jellied 
Hocks, English Brawn, Boneless Chicken, Pig's Feet, 
Potted and Devilled Meats, etc. 


MINCEMEAT PLUM PLUDDING 


Clark’s Tomato Ketchup. No finer or more 
appetizing ketchup on the market. Absolutely pure. 


W. CLARK, LIMITED MONTREAL 


(No. 8. 


ITH the proper length of shell and load 
W the 24 and 28 bores perform very satis- 

factorily; but as the quantity of shot is 
small compared with the normal load of the 
12-gauge, they must be closely choke-bored 
to approach the pattern in closeness and even 
spread shown by the short charge of a 12- 
gauge very slightly choked in a 24 or 30 inch 
circle at 30 to 40 yards. It has often been 
noted that some 24 and 28 gauges full choked 
will at these distances compare well in shot 
pattern with some 12-gauges not choke-bored. 
The open-bore 24 and 28 gauges find. place 
only when the shooting is at short distances, 
like the average quail and woodcock rise, and 
on warm, sunny days on a snipe marsh. It is 
therefore quite necessay to use a full-choke 
24 or 28 bore to utilize all the advantages in 
close pattern the small bore offers. 

Taking the 12-gauge as the standard 9° z:om- 
parison, with its normal load of 3 drams of 
srr | ¢less powder and 1 1-8 ounces of chilled 
she.—New York standard—a cylinder bore 
wilt place in a 30-inch circle at 40 yards 184 
pellets, or 40 per cent: » modified choke, 276 
pellets, or 60 per cent; a full choke, 345 pellets, 
or 75 per cent. 

In seven-eighths of an ounce of No. 7 chilled 
shot there are 262 pellets. Of this charge, a 
cylinder bore will place 105 pellets, or 40 per 
cent. in a 30-inch circle at 40 yards; a modified 
choke, 157, or 60 per cent; a full choke, 196 
pellets, or 75 per cent. 

_ The results will not always figure exactly 
into these even percentages, but usually ap- 
proximate them. Those even percentages are 


handy and near enough to be of value. 


This is what the average 12-gauge gun will 
do and gives an idea of why the 24 and 28 
bores should be full choke-bored in order that 
their normal loads of shot, three-quarters 
ounce for the 24 and five-eighths ounce for the 
28, shall be placed closely at all distances in 
upland shooting. 

A full choke 24-bore, with its normal load of 


three-quarters ounce of shot, should approxi- 
mate the pattern—the number of pellets in a 
given circle—of a 12-gauge almost cylinder- 
bored and using one ounce of shot. The 28- 


Dick SWIVELLER 


THE SMALL GAUGE) 


bore would fall slightly below the 24 and 28 
bores made to chamber a 27-inch cartridge, 
carrying 34 to % ounce of shot for the 28 and 
from 7 to 1 ounce for the 24-gauge. To 
handle this charge of shot and the necessary 
smokeless powder, 2144 and 2% drams, the 
weight of the gun should be at least 5 10-16 to 
6 pounds. 

Here are some results obtained from two 
light-weight 24 and 28 gauges. The 28 
weighed 4 13-16 pounds, 27-inch barrel. The 
24 weighed 43-16 pounds, 22-inch barrel. 
Both choke-bored. The load, 24 grains bulk 
smokeless, one ounce No. 7 shot; 30-inch 
circle; chronographed for 40 yards. In a 
series of 10 shots each gun scored as follows: 

Average pattern for the 24-bore, 10 shots, 
185; average velocity, 698 foot-seconds; for the 
28-bore pattern, average 138; average velocity 
726 foot-seconds. Under the same conditions, 
substituting No. 5 shot for the No. 7, the 24- 
bore made an axons pattern of 113 and re- 
corded a velocity of 740 foot-seconds, while 
the 28-bore made an average pattern of 102 
pellets and a velocity of 786 foot-seconds. 


For Upland Work 2 


While such loads would ey seldom be used 
in the 24 and 28 bores of such light weight, still 
the experiment is interesting, as a sort of 
curiosity, showing what the very small groups 
of light weight will do under the conditions 
named, and they afford a hint, possibly, that 
the small bore is best adapted to upland shoot- 
ing. 

I will explain in passing for the benefit of the 
layman and the young sportsman that the 
figures expressed in “foot-seconds” mean the 
velocity of the shot from the instant it leaves 
the muzzle of the gun. This measurement is 
made by the chronograph, an instrument for 
measuring the speed of projectiles. 

As in the past, where some sportsmen have 
gone to extremes in length of barrels, weight of 
gun and chambering—10 gauge, of 32 inch, 10 
and 12 pounds; 12-gauges, 84% to 10 pounds 
32 and 34 inch barrels, chambered for 2% and 
234 inch cartridges; 16-gauges, of 744 to 8% 
pounds, 30 and 32 inch barrels—we may ex- 
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“inmunition 


Metallics end Shot Shells 


Sport For All Seasons 


Trapshooting with 
Dominion Shells 


is the best kind ‘of ‘sport 'for men and 
women. 


Imperial, Canuck, 


Regal, Sovereign, 
are the right loads for good scores. 


For sale at every Canadian 
gun club. 
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pect gun-makers to fill orders in 20, 24 and 28 
sauges of abnormal length of barrel and 
chambering and weight of gun. Already the 
popular 20-gauge, the normal weight of which 
is 514 pounds with 26-inch barrels, chambered 
for a 2% or 25¢ inch cartridge, is being made to 
order in 7 to 74 pounds and 30 to 32 inch bar- 
rels, chambered for a 3-inch cartridge. I am 
told that 20-gauges of this class are being used 
for duck shooting and prove effective and sat- 
isfactory to their owners. i 

After all, it is a matter of selection, a fitting 
of ideas to the gun, or gun to notions and cer- 
tain ideas. No matter what gauge, weight or 
length is used, if the gun fits the man and the 
man fits the gun he is satisfied and is not to be 
criticised for carrying and shooting a gun of 
abnormal length and weight, from tne 414- 
pound 28 up to the heavy 12-gauge. 

As a matter of contrast in performances of 
the 24 and 28 gauges with No. 5 and No. 7 
shot, here is a small trial of five shots: 

Gun, 12-gauge, 30-inch barrel, 714 pounds; 
chronographed for 40 yards; load, 3 drams 
smokeless, 1 ounce No. 7 chilled shot—898 
foot-seconds; 3% drams smokeless, 114 ounces 
No. 7 chilled shot—948 foot-seconds; 314 
drams powder, 114 ounces No. 7 chilled shot— 
902 foot-seconds; 3 drams powder, 114 ounces 
No. 7 chilled shot—858 foot-seconds; 3 drams 
powder, 1 ounce No. 7 chilled shot—889 foot- 
seconds. 

These results were obtained without the 
usual 30-inch circle. Being, however, a full- 
choked gun, we can readily surmise the pat- 
tern to have been 70 to 80 per cent. of the 
charge and evenly laid on. The results speak 
well not only for the load, but for the gun. 


The 12-Gauge Merits 


This table was selected from a number of re- 
sults, of twenty or more shot averages, all 
averaging about the same figures in propor- 
tion to the load employed. The wide dif- 
ference in velocity and pattern in favor of the 
12-gauge will be noted. This was to be ex- 
pected. Had the 24 and 28 bores been built 
to what we call “American standard’’—for 
those small gauges, from 54% to 614 pounds, 
26 to 30 inch barrels, chambers 27% inches— 
the disparity would not have been so great. 
The tables are shown more for contrast than 
for a comparison. 

We know the 12-gauge, with its proportion- 
ate or normal field load of 3 drams, 1% or 1 


MUSKRAT 


Muskrat farming has proven to be a pro- 
fitable business in the United States. Large 
areas of marsh lands in Ohio and Maryland 
are made to yield good returns through the 
production of muskrat fur. Indeed it has 
been stated by competent authorities that 
many of these marsh lands are worth more 
measured by the actual income from them, 
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ounce of shot, will bag more game under?the 
same conditions in the hands of the average 
shooter than the 24 and 28 bore, no matter 
how the latter are constructed. It is a matter 
of selection between the three gauges. : 

Foreseeing the demand that is coming for 
small gauges, gunmakers are bestirring them- 
selves to meet it and are studying how to build 
these guns on a model that somewhere ap- 
proaches what is to be expected in lines, weight 
and length of small gauges and to get out of 
them all the virtues possessed by the small 
bore. I presume they will in time be some- 
what heavy for the gauge. The small gauges 
are beginning to attract serious notice through- 
out the country, because they are well ad- 
vertised in the sportsmen’s papers. 

There will be very few American sportsmen 
who will use 434 or 5-pound, 26-inch guns. 
There is this to be said in favor of 51% to 6 
pound, 24 and 28 bore guns, the supposed 
““American model” weight; It is safe and ab- 
solutely proof against the American tendency 
to heavy loads. It certainly is absolutely 
necessary to look for safety first,and it is wise 
to shoot an abnormally heavy 24 and 28, 
rather than to go the extreme of a very light 
weight. I look for a weight that will be the 
golden mean, the final and correct “American 
model’’—falling between extremes of 414% and 
: 34, ane 54 and 6 pounds each, with 26-inch 

arrels. 


The very light weights are popular in 


England and are usually made with 25, 25% 
and 26 inch barrels and 24-inch cartridge 
chambers; but they will not be popular on this 
side, for the reason mentioned. There will, 
of course, be those gentlemen, lovers of fine 
guns and artistic workmanship, the “‘dilet- 
tante” sportsmen, who will own a 24 or 28 
of 4144 to 434 pounds weight, in exquisite 
workmanship; and they will have their own 
satisfying “‘gun pride” in handling and ex- 
hibiting the little gun to their friends. 

On the other hand, I expect to see 20, 24 


and 28 bores in 28, 30 and 32 inch barrels, © 


weighing 6144 to 634 pounds, and chambered 
for 3 and 34% inch cartridges—all this to suit 
somebody’s “idea”? of what a 20, 24 or 28 is 
capable of doing when “built right.” 

And now which of the gun makers and 
factories in America will advocate the golden 
mean and establish an American model 24 and 
28 bore—a safe gun of pleasing lines and 
medium weight? 


FARMING 


than cultivated farms of like acreage in the 


same vicinity. Owners of such marsh lands 
usually lease the trapping privilege, uniting 
with the trappers to prevent poaching. The 
returns from the sale of the muskrat fur are 
divided equally between the owner and the 
trapper. the latter securing whatever extra he 
can from the sale of the flesh. 
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The hunters triple Alliance 


—The hunter’s skill—plus a Ross .280 Rifle and Ross .280 Sporting ammunition 
with copper tube expanding bullet—are sure winners. The Ross .280:Rifle delivers 
your message straight and strong and the Ross copper tube expanding bullet fells the 
largest game with its smashing blow, which equals at 500 yards, 1500 foot pounds. 
ROSS RIFLES are sold by best dealers everywhere. Ross .280 Rifles $55.00_ other 
models from $12.00 and up. 


Illustrated Catalogue free on request. 


ROSS RIFLE CO. - - QUEBEC, CANADA 
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Readers are invited to contribute to this ms 
departinent notes, comments and en- 
guiries concerning firearms and ammun- 
ition. Communications must be brief 
and to the point and persomalilies must 


not be indulged in. 


The Editor will not 


be held responsible for opinions express- 


ed by corresponcents. 


Address all 


communications to A. B. Geikie, c/o Rod 
and Gun, Woodstock, Ontario. 


SOME GOOD NEWS FOR OUR READERS 


E take great pleasure in announcing to 
W those sportsmen who enjoy our new 
Guns and Ammunition Department 

each month that we have secured the services 
of some of the best guns and ammunition 
authorities and writers in all America, who 
will contribute regularly to this Department. 
A partial list of the names of our new contri- 
butors, all experts on topics pertaining to the 
rifle, revolver and shotgun, and writers of 
great ability, is as follows: 
Lt. Townsend Whelen, N. H. Roberts, 


Chas. Askins, Edward C. Crossman, Chas. 
Newton and in this number of Rod and Gun 
you will note two of the above writers repre- 
sented in two intensely interesting articles. 

We honestly believe that in all America 
there is no similar magazine with a more com- 
plete staff of authoritative contributors and 
we hope that our readers will show their ap- 
preciation by sending in contributions of their 
own on topics pertaining to guns and ammuni- 
tion which may be of interest to other sports- 
men. 


FACTS vs. FANCY IN GUNS AND AMMUNITION 


LiEuT. TOWNSEND WHELEN 


HILE the Guns and Ammunition De- 
W partment of this magazine is inits in- 
fancy it may be well fo call attention to 
the nature of many articles which have been 
written in the past on the subjects with which 
this department deals. It is greatly to be 
desired that sportsmen give their experiences 
with arms and ammunition which they have 
found good. But blind theorizing, not backed 
up by any experience other than ownership, 
and sometimes not even by that, is not desired 
in these columns. Such articles by a curious 
coincidence are almost invariably wrong in all 
their details. They deceive the novice and 
disgust the expert who is trying to give the 
yublic information which is of real value. 
Jnhappily three-fourths of the articles pub- 
lished are of this nature. 
Let us take a case which will illustrate this 
rather fully. In a recent issue of a certain 
magazine there appeared an article from which 
the following is a quotation in part: 
“The .32-40 shell in my ; 


; opinion is to be preferred to 
all others. It is a very accurate cartridge and the 
straight taper makes it more desirable to reload than 
the bottle neck shells as the bottle neck is a weak point 


and in reloading shells that should be considered as the 
sometimes break at that neck which is not at 

leasant. Of course if you are not contemplating re- 
oading your shells this is not so important but even 
then I prefer the .32-40 because I can get a large range 
of different powdered cartridges and the slow twist of 
the rifling in the .32-40, which is one turn in sixteen 
inches, enables it to handle them all satisfactorily 
which rifles of the .30-30 class with their rifling of one 
turn in ten inches will not do. - Then again if you study 
the ballistic tables of the U. M. C. Co., you will find 
that the .32-40 compares favorably with the other cart- 
ridges of that class and has more shocking power than 
most of them, and I think it is an advantage to have a 
rifle which will handle loads from a squirrel charge up to 
the new high pressure cartridge loaded by the Reming- 
ton-U. M. C. Co., for the .32-40 with its velocity of 
2065 feet per second.” 


This same cartridge has been praised up in 
this very same way many times in the maga- 
zines. The writer of the above has one of 
these rifles and he has read some of these pre- 
vious articles on this subject, and without 
any experience has jumped at the conclusion 
that these former articles were based on 
experience and were correct. He has been 
misled as many others have been before, and 
now he proceeds with entire innocence to pass 
along the misleading information. I do not 
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q Here is a new one—a high grade sinple barrel trap gun made especially for the 
trapshooter. 

q It has two lugs at top and one at bottom, bolted at each of these three points, 
giving a triangular form of fastening and especially designed to stand the continu- 
ous strain of heavy nitro powder loads. i 

{ It is equipped with our lightning lock, auto:natic ejector and ventilated rib. 

4 Built ip twelve gave on'y in the foilowing grades 


INA VIS eC UOC Pear i aaane chelaratesolareketel velelerelelalattaislerels special net price $ 85.00 
ENO bs OH SEAL Ouest evateraycois etext ate ci orersrele steve ole/ele al oreo sys es “s ** $160.00 
INGUGETechurs cena eon ieeeteeiotelatclerrstereveioteters Athi ess ** $235.00 
ING HZ Eijectoneincrce cient sirrtalcbelover cleats a1etele eral claire a “* $310.00 
j Sa MADE IN AMERICA 
aoe 7 Send for Brand New Catalog—describes fully our No. 5E, One Barrel Trap Gun 
Ae 4 shown above as well as 18 grades of double guns. 
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L. C. Smith New Designs 
With Hunter One Trigger 


FORsTRAP AND FIELD with the characteristics of the thoroughbred written 
all over it. This means it will win. Kindly let us mail you our new Cata- 


logue showing perfect illustrations and descriptions of all grades. 
Prices from $25.00 to $1000.00. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


THE HUNTER ARMS COMPANY Inc., 29 Hubbard St., FULTON, N.Y. | 
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mean to say that the .32-40 is not a good gun. 
It is, but it is far excelled by other rifles in the 
same class which have appeared on the market 
since the .32-40 made its debut some forty 
years ago. Let us analyze this quotation, — 

~ First, as to the reloading proposition. 
39-40 shells will last a long time if reloaded 
with black powder, but no one uses_ black 
powder these days. Reloaded with high 
velocity smokeless powder they last not a bit 
longer than the bottle necked shells of the 
30-30 class. How do I know?  Becausel 
have reloaded many hundred of each kind of 
shells and have often kept track of the life of 
the shells. In the days of black powder there 
was some truth in the statement that a straight 
or taper shell was easier to reload than the 
bottle neck, because not a little of the labor 
of reloading consisted in washing the shells, 
and straight or taper shells were very much 
easier to get clean than bottle necked shells. 
Also bottle necked shells were often left not 
properly cleaned around the neck. Corrosion 
took place here and soon the shell split at the 
neck. Therefore bottle necked shells were 
condemned and the prejudice still continues. 
In these days of smokeless powder shells do 
not need to be cleaned. In fact they should 
not be cleaned as they last longer if this is not 
done. Success in reloading, as far as accuracy 
is concerned, depends to a considerable extent 
in getting the bullet seated in the shell with 
its axis straight so that as nearly as possible 
it will coincide with the axis of the bore of the 
rifle when the cartridge is placed in the cham- 
ber. This can be done very satisfactorily with 
a bottle necked or straight shell as the neck 
can be! resized to the correct size, and the 
bullet will be held in the shell with some de- 
gree of uniformity. Jn a straight taper shell 
however it is impossible to resize it without 
destroying the taper and have it a perfect fit 
for the bullet at any point than the exact 
muzzle of the shell. If the neck of the shell be 
resized to fit the bullet for the entire distance 
that the bullet lies in the shell, at the instant 
of explosion of the powder the shell is at once 
expanded to fit the straight taper of the rifle, 
and the bullet loose atthe base, has a fine 
chance to enter the rifling with its axis several 
thousandths of an inch out of line with the 
axis of the bore. The .32-40 gained its re- 
putation for accuracy on the Schuetzen rifle 
range where the bullets were invariably seated 
in the rifling ahead of the shell with a bullet 
seater. Shot in this way this rifle has proved 
exceedingly accurate. With fixed ammuni- 
tion and black powder it has always been one 
of the most inaccurate rifles on the market. 


\bout a year ago I made a series of accuracy 
tests with this rifle and the two best known 
makes of black powder factory ammunition. 
The rifle was a Winchester single shot with a 
heavy No. 3, 30 inch barrel and was sighted 
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with a Stevens telescope sight. With bullet — 
seated ahead of the shell it had proved a very 
accurate arm often making groups of less than 
134 inches at 100 yards. It was shot from a 
muzzle and elbow rest which was absolutely 
steady, the concrete pier going down below 
the frost line to bed rock. A number of ten 
shot groups were fired with both makes of 
ammunition at 50 and 100 yards. Make A at 
50 yards made groups measuring 3.32 inches 
and 4.72 inches. At 100 yards the group 
measured 8.13 inches. Make B at 50 yards 
made groups measuring 3.80 inches and 3.15 
inches, and at 100 yards 7.43 inches. Every- 
thing was done to try to make the rifle per- 
form well. Precaution was taken to purchase 
the ammunition used direct from the factories 
so as to avoid the danger of getting stuff that 
had been on a dealer’s shelf for a number of 
years. Breathing through the barrel was 
resorted to-between shots to soften the fouling. 
A damp day without wind was chosen for the 
test. For comparison, a good rifle ‘“‘of the 
.30-30 class” will give groups of about 1% 
inches at 50 yards and 3 inches at 100 yards. 

As to adaptability to loads of various power 
and for a variety of game, the .30 caliber 
rifles excell all others. Look at the Ideal 
Handbook and see the large variety of bullets 
for the .30 caliber as compared with those for 
any other caliber, particularly for the .32-40. 
In reloading with reduced loads it is much 
easier to develop a load of satisfactory ac- 
curacy with the .30 caliber rifles than for the 
32-40. This latter rifle is extremely sensitive 
to changes in load and a lot of experimenting 
has to be done to find a satisfactory load for a 
particular .32-40 rifle and this may not work 
well in another rifle for the same cartridge. 
With the .30 caliber or .303 cartridges almost 
any bullet of hard alloy, sized to be slightly 
greater than groove diameter, and backed up 
with any one of half a dozen low pressure 
smokeless powders will do good work. i 

The .32-40 is quite accurate when used with 
the low pressure smokeless cartridge loaded 
with metal jacketed bullet and Sharpshooter 
powder. On the other hand this ammunition 
very soon causes excessive corrosion of the 
barrel, and the accuracy is soon gone forever. 
With high pressure ammunition giving velo- 
cities around 2000 feet its accuracy is fair only, 
not to be compared with other high power 
au of the same class using bottle necked 
shells. 

Now let us look at the trajectory and energy 
of this cartridge as shown by the ballistic 
tables. The tables from which the writer of 
the article under discussion quotes are rather 
deceptive in that they give muzzle velocity 
and muzzle energy only. Game is not shot at 
the muzzle. Take a look at these energy 
tables and we will see how the .32-40 cartridge 
does not retain its power. 
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QS MMMM! 


REPUTATION 


T takes time—in fact, decades of satisfaction to users 
—to establish a reputation for quality in any commodity. 


SMOKELESS POWDERS 


(BULK OR DENSE) 


are backed by the century-old reputation of the E. I. du Pont de Nemours 
Powder Company for scientific research, technical skill and integrity. 

It is the constant policy of the “‘Pioneer Powder Makers of America’ to 
spare no effort nor expense to maintain their product on the highest =\= 
known plane. \¥ 
The fact that most trapshooters and hunters depend on Du Pont powders NA 
evidences the value of this reputation to them and to the Du Pont Company. 
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FOR FREE BOOKLETS DESCRIPTIVE OF SPORTING 
POWDERS AND TRAPSHOOTING, WRITE TO DEPT. 57-S. 


DU PONT POWDER CO. - Wilmington, Del. 


Established 1802 
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The “OLD RELIABLE” PARKER 
GUN, at Pinehurst, N.C., Jan. 23, 
1915, shot by Sam Huntley, won the 
Mid-Winter Han- 
dicap from the 23 
yd. mark, 95 x 100. 


In the Preliminary Han- 
dicap, four men shooting 
PARKER Guns tied with 
$9x1005) J>_B: Platt jr: 
of Dayton, Ohio, wonin the 
shoot-off with 28 straight. 


THE GUN, and not luck 
makes scores like these. 


Send for catalogue and free booklet 
on 20 gauge guns. 


PARKER BROS., Meriden, Conn. 


N. Y. Salesrooms, 32 Warren St. 
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ENERGY TABLE. 
Cartridge. Muzzle Velocity. | Energy (foot pounds) at 
Feet per second. Muzzle. 100 yards. | 200 yards. | 300 yards. © 
.30-30-170 2008 1522 1136 850 - 629 
-303-195 1952 1658 1285 987 672 
Savage 
32-40-165 1427 747 523 380 . 330 
Black 
32-40-165 1752 1125 781 561 429 
ev 
.32-40-165 2065 1558 1072 726 495 
rae 
.32-170 2112 1684 1181 816 578 
Special. 


We thus see that the .32-40 high power falls 
considerably behind the others in power. 
This is not “comparing favorably” by any 
means. Notice particularly how the heavy 
bullet in the second cartridge in the list serves 


to so well maintain the energy as the range 
increases. The .32-40 black powder and H. V. 
cartridges are only given in this table as a mat- 
ter of interest. Now let us look at the tra- 
jectory. 


TRAJECTORY TABLE. 


Cartridge | Muzzle Velocity. 
Feet per second 
-30-30-170 2008 
.303-195 1952 
Savage. 
.32-40-165 1427 
Black. 
-32-40-165 1752 
ii: Vv. 
.32-40-165 2065 
1B i es 
.32-170 PAR. 
Special 


Height of trajectory at summit ( feet ) 


100 yards. 200 yards. 300 yards. 
104 482 1.28 
.106 AQ 12e 
iI 996 2.53 

141 .679 1.82 
102 Ad 1.39 
OIG see 465 1.28 


Here again we see that the .32-40 high power 
by no means “‘compares favorably” with the 
others of its class. As a matter of fact these 
tables are valuable for the purpose of a dis- 
cussion like this only. To discuss them is 
splitting hairs. In the field a sportsman 
practically will not be able to discover any 
difference in the killing power and trajectory 
of any of these high power cartridges, except 
that in a long run the second on the list should 
give better results. It is a happy coincidence 
that this cartridge has excelled the others in 
the accuracy tests as well as in maintaining 
energy and trajectory. It’s all in the sectional 
density and fit of the bullet, and in the details 
of chambering. 

If the gentleman who wrote the above 
quoted article had given us the results of ac- 
curacy tests with all the various cartridges on 
the market for this rifle, as well as for some 
which he had reloaded himself; if he had told 
us how small a mark he could invariably hit 
with the first shot each day with various 
cartridges at various ranges; if he had given 
us notes based on his experience in reloading 
this cartridge; if he had given us the actual 
effects on various kinds of game with the 
various loads; in short if he had told us anv- 
thing from experience, and had not simply 


indulged in some blind theorizing and quoting 
from others who had done the same, he would 
have given us something of value. 

This article was not written for the purpose 
of starting a discussion. As a matter of fact 
it is self evident and not discussable. Nor was 
it written for the purpose of criticising this 
gentleman in particular or of criticising the 
.32-40 cartridge. This particular case was 
taken for the purpose of air earn my point 
only. I might just as well have taken any one 
of a dozen other articles. : 

To illustrate still further the stand I take in 
such matters, suppose the .32-40 cartridge 
were up for discussion, which it is not, in order 
to be in a position to dispute what I have writ- 
ten herein another rifleman should be able to 
show accuracy tests from machine rest with 
the various makes of cartridges. He should 
also have at hand a series of velocities taken 
with the chronograph of the various loads, and 
also a series of accurate screen tests for tra- 
jectory. Accurate and reliable tests of this 
kind will simply uphold all that I have written. 
I know because they have been made, some by 
myself and some by others, therefore I can 
only repeat that the .32-40 is not up for dis- 
cussion. ‘ 
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GREENER (GUNS 


HIT HARD, SHOOT FAR, {LAST. LONG 


They are perfectly balanced, ALL BRITISH Se Wiites le i 


‘a 
: 


handsomely finished and “ALL AL aes 
BRITISH” made. The barrels ip Sime 
are Bored upon the Greener 
Field Cup winning system 
guaranteeing regular distribu- 
tion of the shot over long ser- 
ies and maximum killing power. 


Free catalogue No. 115 des- 
cribes 38 grades from $63.00 
to $1,000.00. 


Send for your copy NOW. 


W. W. GREENER | 


63-65 Beaver Hall Hill 
MONTREAL, F-@: 
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Use Factory AMMUNITION. Now regularly 
NEWTON HIGH-POW FR RIFLES on the market. HIGHEST VELOCITY 
RIFLES IN THE WORLD. 
.256 NEWTON—123 ér. bul.; vel. 3100 f.s.; en. 2632 ft. lbs. .30 NEWTON—170 ér. bul.; vel. 3000 f.s.; en. 
3440 ft. lbs. Highest grade imported Mausers now ready for delivery, $40.00 to $55.00 each. 
NEW AMERICAN MADE BOLT ACTION RIFLE ready for delivery next Spring. 


Uses Newton high power cartridges in .256 caliber; .280 caliber; .30 caliber; 33 caliber and .35 caliber; 
also .30 caliber Springfield. Price $35.00. Send stamp for descriptive circular. 


NEWTON ARMS CO., Inc., 506 Mutual Life Bldg., BUFFALO, N.Y. 


D> Target Practice 
Li» At Little Cost 
‘ v Shoot Pistol Cartridges in Rifles with 


Auxiliary Cartridges 
This auxiliary cartridge, 
made for several 
fles, shoots pistol 
cartridges just as 
accurately as 
regular rifle 


Save Your Face’ 33 
Oi Your Razor}, 


> 


y 


Rust causes razor dullness. 
3-in-One absolutely prevents 
rust on the minvte “‘teeth’’ of 


every razor blade. Always do 
this before and after shaving: 
Draw blade between thumb and 
forefinger moistened with a little 3-in-One. 


in < 
zine or breech. AS. 
Bullet is set into % 
rifling. Without ra) 
harm the firing pin of gun 


If an “‘ordinary”’ razor, oil strop, too. Then 
—strop and have the most luxurious shave of 
all your life. Oil blade again before putting 


a is sold everywhere in 3 size bottles: * ; in-in auxtli- ~Q ammuni- 
Trial size, 10c; 3-oz., 25c; 8-07. (half pint) 50¢. strikes firing pin id Bullet %e, tion—and 
Also in Handy Oil Cans, 25¢ ; ary, exploding cartri a 7 . you save 
Generous sample and scientific starts with atwist and does NOT 75 %.on cost. 
FRE ——“*Razor Saver’’ circular. strip nor lead pocare foe harm 
i i i Ask your dealer. Sample 
3-IN-ONE OIL COMPANY rifle firing eG e Price 
55 New St. New York City Nitro-Solvent Oilfor his name. Send for 60-P. 75c. 


catalog of Marble’s Guns and 60 Outing Specialties 
MARBLE ARMS & MFC. CO., 581 Defta Ave., Gladstone, Mich. 
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THE SHORTCOMINGS OF THE .30-30 AS A BIG 
GAME RIFLE 


GHARLES: G. HILy 


—some twenty odd years—to prove its 

utter and complete unsuitability for use 
beyond the “up to and including deer” class 
of hunting and even when used upon that 
class of game has been tried and found want- 
ing to a surprising and disgusting extent in 
those prime essentials, killing power and low 
trajectory. 

The energy of the .30-30’s 170 grain soft 
point bullet, backed up by its homeopathic 
powder charge of 23 grains Lightning or 26 
grains Du Pont Military Rifle Powder No. 21 
( Nitro Cellulose ) is so pitifully conspicuous by 
its absence that unless the game be struck in 
an exceedingly vital spot, say a heart or lung 
shot, the chances are bright for the animal’s 
escape to a secluded spot where it may die a 
cruel and lingering death, and most sports- 
men, and all frue sportsmen, do not like the 
idea of returning to camp knowing that they 
have left behind them wounded game whose 
sufferings may linger on for perhaps days 
whereas had they used an arm of decent shock- 
ing power such as the .30 calibre U. S. Govern- 
ment 1906, .30 Adolph Express, .25 Niedner- 
Winchester, etc., their deer would have been 
killed quickly and cleanly or at least anchored 
so that a finishing shot could be delivered 
before it could make its get-away to die alone 
in agony from its wound. 

The writer has known deer that have been 
shot in the shoulder with the .30-30 that have 
kept running until finished with a heart shot 
from a .45-70 500. He has also seen elk shot 
square through the lungs with this wonderful 
“up to and including deer’? game wounder and 
they kept right on their course until brought 
down with a single shot from a .401 Winches- 
ter Self loader and mind you the much ad- 
vertised Hammer of Thor is no big game gun 
at ranges over 200 yards at most. The .30-30 
struck the beast from the left side and ranged 
through the lungs, mushrooming in a half 
hearted sort of way at a measured range of 50 
yards while the elk was shot dead in its tracks 
at a distance of 205 yards also measured with 
the automatic; and the bullet raked clear 
through the abdomen, but the .401 is not the 
ideal big game gun, much superior in shocking 
power though it is to the fraudulent’ .30-30, 
which is but a woodchuck or ’coon rifle at best 
and in the interests of humanity should not 
be used on larger game as its killing power is 
sO inadequate. j 

In fact were the writer’s choice of a deer sun 
confined to either the .30-30 or the .38-55 he 
would certainly grab the latter in preference 
provided shooting range were not to exceed 
100 to 150 yards and he would rely on the 255 
grain lead bullet backed up by 48 grains of 
good honest black powder to land his game as 
the bullet mushrooms extremely well and 
must have much more shocking power or at 
least killing power than the 170 grain metal 
patched soft point .30-30 fraud which can 


eS .30-30 has been with us long enough 


never be depended upon to mushroom more 
than it has to, to put it mildly. 

This statement regarding the superior kill- 
ing of the .38-55 to the .30-30. is made catalo- 
gue figures notwithstanding, for it is the 
writer's opinion that energy figures as given in 
various gun catalogues are at best, misleading 
and that ten years of practical hunting with 
various arms is a much more certain road to 
knowledge than ten centuries spent in learning 
up catalogue figures for the writer is a prac- 
tical hunter who has Aunted ( not read up books 
on the subject only, though he has done this 
also ) in nearly every state in the United States 
and every Province in Canada and also in 
Alaska after all kinds of American big game. 

The trajectory of the .30-30 while greatly 
flatter than that of such back numbers as the 
40-70, .40-82, 45.90 black powder big game 
rifles still leaves much to be desired in that 
respect and many more modern weapons have 
a much flatter line of flight which makes them 
greatly superior for hunting when long range 
shots are in view. 

Personally the writer’s pet weapon is the 
Sauer-Mauser No. 50, chambered for the 
.30 U. S. Government 1906 cartridge and to 
his mind this is the best all round cartridge on 
the go certain catalogues notwithstand- 
ing, and very cheap to shoot when you reload 
the shells which can be done many times in- 
deed. 

How sick the .30-30 does look when put up 

against a .30 caliber U. S. Springfield rifle at 
the 800 or 1,000 yard target range. The only ~ 
fitting comparison that I can think of is shoot- 
ing with a Daisy air gun and let us say a 
.32-40. The .30-30 shows up about as well at 
long range work as the above mentioned air 
gun would at 150 yards work. 
- In short, the writer’s opinion is that the 
.00-30 and all rifles of its class, and this means 
.25-35, 25-36, 303. Savage, .32-40 High Power, 
.32 Special and other similar rifles wrongfully 
so called ‘““‘High Power’ should never be used 
on such game as deer for the simple reason 
that they have not sufficient velocity and con- 
sequent energy which means in other words 
“punch,” at ranges over 100 yards to be al- 
ways sure of killing their game outright or at 
least anchoring it so that it can be finished. 

I know these remarks will call forth a storm 
of howls from .30-30 enthusiasts but I have 
written this article with my eyes open and can 
stand the consequences now that I have had 
my whack at the punk little .30-30 and others 
of kindred power—the best little game 
wounder we have among us. Allons! 


(In the above most interesting article Mr. 
Hill has taken a most decided stand and we 
hope for the sake of discussion that the readers 
who do not agree with his views will come out 
and say so and send us in an article as long or 
longer in defence of their “‘abused favorite” — 
the 30-30. and its cousins the .25-35, .25-36, 
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66 . 
Killed a [a New King _Sight 


Big Red Fox” 


| Writes Mr. A. H. Mead 


of Harford, Pa. 
‘Drove a BB Shot entirely King’s “Spark Point” Gold Bead Sight 


This is an oe new “GOLD” BEAD sight with 


1-16 or 3-32 inch Beads 


through him back of the fore several PATENTED features ne found in other 
aa + sights. The Beads are of SOLID “GOLD” alloy of 
leg at 151 measured feet’’. special material, nearly as hard as steel, with a per- 


fect color and polish. 
The ‘‘Spark Point’’ of this Bead shows at the CEN- 
He shoots an H Grade 12- TER OF THE BEAD—DISTINCT AND ROUND 
The Circular Blade of the Sight extends, ampess te. 
; e Circular Blade of the Sight extends u into the 
Gauge 26-inch Barrel “Gold” Bead giving it a CENTER— 
BRAZED IN. Also note the BRACE OF SOLID 
STEEL from BASE TO BLADE and the Matted 
— IN FRONT OF THE BEAD. 


y GUARANTEE: That it is the STRONGEST, 
MOST PERFECT SIGHTING “GOLD” BEAD 
SIGHT EVER PRODUCED AT ANY PRICE. 
You take no chances. Send tor one—make your 
own comparisons. If not absolutely satisfied your 


money cheerfully refunded. 
Made for Every Arm having a movable Front Sight. 


Price Postpaid, $1.25. 
Send for copy of ‘Modern Sights for 
Modern Rifles’ —Free. 


D. W. KING, Box 399, Denver, Colo.,U.S.A. 


Such distance and penetra- 
tion power is due to the Le- 

| fever System of Taper Boring. 
You can’t beat it! 
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THE CAMPER 


will appreciate a 
supply of 


BORDEN’S 
Evaporated Milk 


(Unsweetened) 


“St. Charles” “Peerless” or“ Jersey” 


Write for Art Catalog. It serves all the purposes of milk 
fresh from the cow. It never 


It explains taper boring and curdles even in the hottest weather. 


other features of Lefever | Sold in convenient size packages. 
Send for our recipe book, ‘The 


Borden Way.” 

Borden Milk Co., Limited 
Lefever Arms Company | MONTREAL 

203 Maltbie Street, Syracuse, N.Y. : 
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.303 Savage, .32-40 High Power, etc., which 
have been so thoroughly traduced by Mr. 
Hill. Such discussions carried on in a spirit 
of friendliness add a pleasant feature to such a 
department and we certainly hope to hear 
from readers in defence of the .30-30 not that 
the Editor has any hand in the matter up for 
discussion but simply as stated above for the 
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sake of a discussion which will give animation 
to this new Department. 

We will again state that the reply to Mr. 
Hill should be at least the same length as his 
article to merit publication and we believe 
that we will receive some lively artices from 
these who use as hunting arms rifles “of the 
.30-30 class’’.—Editor. ) 


HIGH VELOCITY RIFLES 


CHAS. NEWTON 


HE advent of the smokeless powder 
high velocity rifle was most revolution- 
ary, coming at a time, as it did when we 

had decided that our breech loading rifles had 
attained perfection, as had the sewing machine 
and stem winding watch. Other minor im- 
provements might be made, but nothing 
radical would be added. Then the smokeless 
powder proposition jarred us good and hard, 
and we found we were but at the commence- 
ment of a new era. 

The limitations imposed upon the designer 
by the unsatisfactory features of the powder, 
then but ill developed, and the new principles 
involved in the use of the small caliber 
jacketed bullets allowed all hands to reach 
about the same degree of efficiency with 
velocities of about 2000 feet per second, 
calibers from .30 to 8 millimeter and bullet 
weights from 215 to 240 grains; all very much 
alike. These were followed by the 7mm 
cartridge in which velocity was sent up to 
about 2300 f. s. and with about the same pro- 
portionate bullet weight. In 1903 the United 
States army adopted a cartridge giving 2300 
f. s. velocity to its .30 caliber 220 grain bullet 
—and dropped it as though it were hot when 
they found an accuracy life of but about six 
hundred rounds for a rifle barrel. Meantime 
some sporting cartridges were developed using 
bullets of less weight in proportion to caliber, 
hence of far shorter range, but developing 
velocities up to 2200 f. s. These and similar 
cartridges, together with the 6mm. Lee Navy 
cartridge used in the U. S. Navy for a time 
and which developed 2500 f. s. velocity at a 
cost of 60,000 pounds per square inch chamber 
pressure, and used a bullet so light as to be in- 
effective beyond 600 yards, mark the first 
stage of development of the high velocity rifle. 
lhey once were, but no longer are, known as 
“high velocity” cartridges. Nevertheless the 
experience gained in their use furnished a safe 
and solid foundation from which to take the 


next step in advance. 

lhe Germans first applied to the bullet for 
the smokeless powder high power rifle the 
principle laid down by Col. Jacobs sixty years 
before and supplied their rifles with a bullet 
of very light w eight and formed with a very 
sharp point to minimize the air resistance, re- 
ducing their bullet weight from 227 grains to 


154.5 grains and increasing the velocity from 
2093 f. s. to 2882 f.s. The cartridge shell was 
not altered materially. The United States 
promptly made a similar change in its cart- 
ridge, substituting a 150 m. grain bullet with 


sharp point for the 220 grain blunt point bullet 
and thus increasing the velocity from 2200 f. s. 
the then standard to 2700 f. s. The cartridge 
shell was unchanged save for a slight shorten- 
ing of the neck. These efforts resulted in a 
modified velocity cartridge—modified because 
the velocity is below practicable limits and the 
bullets are below practical weights, necessitat- 
ed because of the retention of the original 
cartridge shell capacities. And to-day one 
cannot purchase the United States Army cart- 
ridge loaded with an expanding spitzer bullet 
giving this velocity from the general trade, 
although there are thousands of sporting 
rifles in America using the cartridge. Some 
types of expanding spitzers have been made 
and furnished to some few individuals, but 
they have not as yet been placed on sale 
generally. 

From the foundation furnished by the 
lightened spitzer bullet at 2700 f. s. to 2900 
f. s. from the original shells, the sportsmen 
began to build. The English- retained the 
bullet weight of the original blunt pointed 
bullets to a great extent, sometimes furnishing 
it with a sharp point with different devices to 
enable it to mushroom on impact, and sought 
velocity by using a li.rger cartridge case and 
more powder. ‘They obtained from 2400 to 
2600 f. s. velocity coupled with an extremely 
long range. 

In Scotland Sir Charles Ross increased the 
powder capacity of the shell and lightened the 
bullet, but not to the extent of the military 
bullets, thus obtaining 3050 f. s. velocity with a 
145 grain bullet in his .280 rifle. This gave a 
splendid velocity coupled with great carrying 
power and accuracy for distances up to 1000 
yards and very good results at the longer 
ranges. 

At the same time the writer was working 
out the same problem, in a small way, on this 
side of the Atlantic. In the winter of 1905-6 
he succeeded in working out a .22 caliber high 
power rifle having 2150 f. s. muzzle velocity 
with 66 grain bullet. In 1908 this was speeded 
up to 2550 f. s. and in 1909 to 2800 f. s. with 70 
grain bullet. This cartridge was then submit- 
ted to the Savage Arms Company for use in 
their featherweight repeaters and in 1912 
placed on the market by that firm as the .22 
Savage hipower, and is now well and favor- 
ably known, at home and abroad, under that 
name. In 1910 the writer had speeded this 
bullet up to 3276 f. s., but retaining the same 
weight, as there was no machinery in use 
suitable for rifling a barrel adequate to use a 
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Shooters — 
THIS IS YOUR BOOK! 


It’s about a wonderfully interesting hobby—the 
experimental study of arms and ammunition—the load- 
ing and reloading of rifle, pistol and shotgun cartridges. 


Many shooters know very 
little about guns and car- 
tridges until ney get the 
Ideal Hand Book. Then 
they find the modern 
metallic cartridge is a 
surprisingl simple 
thing-—a high grade brass 
shell,primer, powder and 
a bullet, the shell crimped 
on to the bullet to hold it 
in place. They find the 
strongly and perfectly 
ar : : made empty shell (the 
rincipal item of expense) can be reloaded from 10 to 
0 times each. The book tells exactly what primer, 
bullet and powder charge to use; it is easy to reload; 
you can reload 100 cartridges in half an hour. You 
cut your ammunition expense immensely; factory .32-40 
H.P. cartridges with jacketed bullets usually cost $3.42 
net per 100; reloaded same as new, you save $2.07 on 
100 cartridges. 


FREE The Ideal Hand Book tells all about the pow- 
ders, bullets, primers and Ideal reloading 
tools to use; tells how bullet moulds are made—how to 
cast your own bullets—measure powders—how to 
save money and do better shooting. 160 pages of 
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shooter for three stamps postage by’ 
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Marlin} 
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longer bullet—and amateurs must be content 
with the product of existing machinery. The 
same shell which would develop 3276 f. s. 
with the 70 grain bullet would develop 3100 
f. s. with a 90 grain bullet and give not only 
60% more energy but it would retain its 
velocity and energy far better. Such a rifle is 
now in course of preparation. 7 

During the time the writer was developing 
the .22 high power he was also at work on the 
other calibers. Experiment showed that the 
best combination of weight and velocity for a 
sporting rifle, also for target work up to 1000 
yards was a bullet of such length as to weigh 
about 2300 grains per square inch of area of 
cross section. This permits a velocity of from 
3000 to 3100 feet per second and yet possesses 
sufficient weight to retain its velocity well 
during flight. Following this standard the 
writer was able to develop the following cart- 
ridges, all the bullets of which have the equi- 
valent of this weight of bullet or over:— 

The .25 Newton; velocity 3100 f. s. energy 
2504 ft. lbs., bullet 117 gr. The 256 Newton; 
velocity 3100 f. s., energy 2632 ft. lbs., bullet 
123 gr. The Newton .30; velocity 3000 f. s., 
energy 3440 ft. lbs., bullet 170 gr. The .33 
Newton; velocity 3000 f. s., energy 4000 ft. lbs. 
bullet 200 gr. The .35 Newton; velocity 2975 
f. s., energy 4925 ft. lbs., bullet 250 gr. 

All the above cartridges can be, and are, 
fired from ordinary Mauser or other bolt 
action repeaters, weighing not over 714 pounds 
and without disagreeable recoil. The energy 
of the .35 Newton is practically identical with 
that of the English .450 cordite elephant rifle 
which weighs twelve pounds and the recoil 
of which is a theme for song and story. The 
remarkable reduction in recoil is effected 
through developing the energy from a lighter 
bullet at a higher velocity rather than from a 
heavier bullet at a lower velocity. 

Therefore in view of the results obtained 
from the above cartridges and from the Ross 
.280 the standard of the “high velocity rifle” 
has been raised to a minimum of 2700 feet per 
second. Which brings us to a consideration 
of the utility of the high velocity rifle. 

As above intimated, the velocity of a bullet, 
alone, is no measure of its efficiency. It is 
easy to obtain high velocities by using very 
light bullets, but in such case the velocity is 
lost most rapidly and much is missing when 
the bullet reaches the game. <A bullet must 
displace, during,flight, a given amount of air, 
and this amount is not affected by the length 
of the bullet; it is a question of diameter only. 

lhe rapidity with which the air is displaced 
governs the amount of power necessary to dis- 
place it, the more rapidly it is displaced the 


greater the. power required; this resistance of 
the air varies approximately as the square of 
the velocity. A bullet moving at 3000 f. s. 
velocity requires over twice the energy to 


move it 100 yards as the same bullet requires 
if moving at 2000f.s. Infact the power re- 
quired is in the proportion of 9 to 4. Therefore 
since the power used must all be taken from 
the energy possessed by the bullet when it 
leaves the muzzle, the light bullet at high 
velocity, although at the muzzle it may have 
as much energy as a heavier bullet at lower 
velocity, yet has more work to do owing to the 
increased resistance of the air due to its higher 
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velocity, and has less energy when it strikes 


the game than has the slower bullet of greater 
weight. 2 

Since high velocity undoubtedly has many 
advantages, touched on later, as above men- 
tioned a compromise between weight of bullet 
and velocity is imperative, and this has been 
worked out at a weight equal to 2300 grains 
per square inch of area of cross section of the 
bullet. 

To ascertain the proper weight for any 
caliber, compute the fraction of a square inch 
represented by the base of the bullet (by 
squaring the diameter and multiplying the 
square by .7854) and multiply this area by 
2300. The result will be the correct weight to 
properly combine velocity and carrying power 
for use up to 800 to 1000 yards. 

This weight it is found corresponds with the 
117 grain bullet of the .25 caliber, the 123 
grain of the .256; the 145 grains of the Ross 
.280; the 170 grains of the .30 Newton; the 
200 grains of the .33 Newton and the .250 grain 
of the .35 Newton. The .30 Newton and .35 
Newton, will be found slightly over weight, 
the ideal weight being 165 grains and 225 
grain respectively but there are no bullets of 
the correct weight manufactured. 

The .22 Savage with 70 grain bullet and the 
.30 U. S. Army cartridges 150 grain bullet are 
decidedly below this standard as will be seen 
by reference to the accompanying table which 
shows the ballistic properties of a number of 
the different cartridges, while the velocity of 
the .22 and .30 U. S. A. are the lowest of the 
lot, thus meeting with the least resistance of 
any, yet their loss of velocity in foot seconds is 
greatest, that of the .22 High power being 
347 f. s. over the first 100 yards while that of 
the .256 Newton is but 212 f. s. 

Therefore we see the only cartridge made 
in America to compare with the above is the 
Ross .280 which was developed about the 
same time and which reaches the same degree 
of efficiency, thus establishing the line of 
ballistic achievement until better powders are 
provided. : 

Having considered the possibilities _ of 
velocity we may now inquire into the question 
of desirability of the velocities mentioned. 
We hold them desirable in any rifle intended for 
anything in the line of medium or large game 
on the following grounds. 

First, flatness of trajectory. Wherever 
shots must be directed 100 yards or over the 
problem of how high to hold becomes impor- 
tant, if using low velocity rifles, while the 


penalty for error in estimating distance is a . 


miss. With these rifles, sighted for 300 yards, 
the bullet rises but 5 inches above a straight 
line at the highest point; therefore estimation 
of distances can be eliminated from the pro- 
blems confronting the sportsman. We are 
often reminded that the great majority of 
shots at game in a wooded section are at very 
short range, and that trajectory is not im- 
portant. ‘This is true, but the densest wood- 
land contains lakes, streams and openings, 
and while the resident may pick his shots, de- 
clining those at long range, the long shot 
across a lake or valley may be the only one of- 
fered the visiting sportsman in these days 
of disappearing game. ‘Therefore the flat 
trajectory, unless it has positive disadvan- 
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tages, is desirable in a hunting rifle even for 
use in the bush, since there is always that 
hundredth chance that it may save the day, 
and spell success or failure for the trip. 
Second:—The lightness of the rifle in pro- 
ortion to the energy of the bullet permitted 
yy this system is desirable, particularly when 
one desires a rifle of considerable power. The 
.30 Newton high power rifle has an energy de- 
cidedly over twice that of the .45-70-500, yet 
the recoil of the .30 in an 8 pound rifle is far 
less than that of the .45 in a 10 pound rifle; and 
the same is applicable to all calibers. The 35 
Newton cartridge has as shown by the table, 
almost exactly the same energy as the .450 
cordite elephant rifle, yet fired in a 714 pound 
Mauser it shoots very pleasantly while the 
kick of the .450 fired in a 12 pound double rifle 
is decidedly disagreeable. Therefore he who 
wishes a powerful rifle, of light weight and 
light recoil can find it only in the 300 f. s. class. 
Third:—In killing power the high velocity 
bullet is in a class by itself. ‘‘A shot from al- 
most any rifle, well placed,”’ is often said to be 
sufficient; and it is. The problem is to place it 
well, since if not well placed ‘‘a little too far 
back” etc. no power on earth can alter its 
geography. With the 3000 f. s. rifle the shot 
“too far back” or otherwise improperly placed, 
in case the rifle be of adequate power and the 
shot be more than a scratch on a broken leg, 
in other words if it enters well into the body, 
at any point, the game is brought to bag at 
once. The .22 high power, with its little 70 
grain bullet at but 2800 f. s. velocity at the 
muzzle and rapid loss in flight, has shown that 
the paunch or lung shot-is one of the most 
deadly made, and it is by far the commonest. 
Given a bullet which will expand on tissue and 
a high velocity and the result of a paunch shot 
is a compression upon the contents of the cav- 
ity, in the nature of the “solar plexus’’ blow of 
the boxer, “only more so”. The objections 
urged against the 3000 f. s. rifle are two:— 
First, that they spoil an undue amount of 
meat. This is at times true. However if we 
count as spoiled the amount of meat which 
runs away when shot by the lower velocity 
rifles, wounded, to die and feed the wolves and 


foxes, the account will be found to balance in. 


favor of the high velocity type. From the 
standpoint of the market hunter only is the 
lower velocity rifle superior, and here it is a 
question if the somewhat more mutilated 
carcasses secured with the high velocity rifles 
may not exceed in value the less number of 
less mutilated recovered after being shot with 


those of lower velocity. 

Second, the supposed danger from the longer 
range of the high velocity rifles. jfouching 
this we will first consider the danger to those 
in the immediate vicinity. It is always in the 
timber that the use of the longer range rifles is 
deprecated. In the mountains their super- 
lority is conceded. Place a man, armed with 
the longest ranged rifle procurable, the maga- 
zine fully charged with soft point cartridges 
In a piece of timber four hundred yards from 
the nearest edge, and it is very doubtful if he 
could, by firing at such an angle as he would in 
firing at game, get a single bullet out of the 
timber; all would find lodgment in trees or fal] 
to the ground, and the lower velocity rifles 


would be just as dangerous at the range. 
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Considered from the standpoint of the rifle ~ 


fired into the air, we find the ordinary rifle 
will throw a bullet two miles. The long range 
rifle throws it three to three and one-half 
miles. Both when elevated to an angle of 45 
degrees. When the bullet is fired upward, 
except in especial situations such as the proxim- 
ity of a village in one direction, its chances of 
hitting anyone are most remote. The bullet 
can fall in but one spot. The number of in- 
habitants per acre depends upon the density 
with which the neighborhood is settled, but in 
the fairly well settled farming sections of the 
Eastern or middle states the population is far 
below one per acre—perhaps not one to ten 
acres. 
person with a dropping bullet are about one in 
many millions. But it may happen. The 
writer was present on one occasion when it did. 
He was walking along a farm road with a com- 
panion when the latter was struck on the up- 
per portion of the arm by a spent bullet from a 
.44 Winchester rifle. The force did not break 
the skin but produced a discoloration and 
lameness for a few days. : 
Recognizing, then, the possibility of an ac- 
cident of this kind, we may consider whether 
the bullet, descending in one spot only, as it 
must, is more likely to strike a person at a 
distance of three and one half miles than at 
two miles. This depends upon variations in 
the number of inhabitants per acre at the two 
distances, and unless there be such variation 
in population there is no difference in the danger. 
Next we consider the relative danger in case 
a hit be made by the two types of rifles. The 
heavier bullet descending from a vertical shot, 
or one nearly so has, owing to its greater 
weight, more possibilities of danger than has 
the lighter bullet falling from a greater height. 
On shots around the forty-five degree elevation 
the relation is well illustrated by the .45-70— 
500 bullet and the Springfield service bullet as 
illustrations. Fired at a range of 3500 yards 
the .45 caliber 500 grain bullet has 20 foot 
pounds energy while the service 150 grain bul- 
let bas 38 foot pounds, equal to a modera- 
tely fast snowball thrown by a schoolboy. At 
2500 yards the energy of the .45 caliber bullet 
is 104.5 foot pounds while that of the .30 
caliber is but 105 foot pounds. Thus it is seen 
that the danger from falling bullets coming 
from great distance is fully as great in case of 
the black powder as with the long range rifles. 
Considering next the question of danger in 
shooting woodchuck, as it is called in the 
States, and “groundhog,” in Canada. This is 
usually done in quite thickly settled farming 
communities. The shots are usually so direc- 
ted that they strike the earth soon after pass- 
ing through, or past, the animal. With the 
black powder rifles they usually glance and go 
squealing off across the country, leading the 
honest farmers to dodge and swear. With the 
high power rifles the speed of the bullet is so 
great that it is dashed in pieces at once upon 
striking and never glances. Therefore the 
high velocity rifle is far safer for this work. 
Summarized, the high velocity rifle is super- 
ior to those of lower velocity for everything 
except short range target work and killing 
small game without tearing the carcasses; and 
for the small game the high power rifle with a 
light load answers very nicely. 


Therefore the chances of hitting a 
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SMALL vs. LARGE BORE 
M. W. GUTHRIE 


T a time when there is so much dis- 
A cussion going on about the relative 
merits of the small and large bore shot- 
guns another opinion may not be amiss, so 
as the spirit moves me I write, and having 
written I trust kind reader that you will not 
jump on me too hard if my opinion does not 
agree with yours, for I am not seeking an 
argument, but only trying to give the results 
as I see them of some years of experience. 
Whenever I think of this question my mind 
goes back to the good old days when I was a 
boy and toted a muzzle loading shotgun and 
used to go hunting with my old single barrel, 
powder horn, shot bag, and box of caps, and I 
can readily recall the fact that all the old 
hunters then used what to-day would be con- 
sidered a small bore gun yet they did not seem 
to be handicapped very much when it came to 
getting the game. Of all the guns I can re- 
member having seen in those days not more 
than one or two were larger than a sixteen 
gauge and the majority were nearer a twenty 
yet I have seen foxes killed with these guns at 
distances that would be difficult for the best 
12 gauge I ever saw, mind I do not say the big 
gun could not equal these shots but I do say 
that it could not excel them. 
The first breech loading gun I ever had was 
a .20 range which I made over myself from an 
old Snyder rifle and in spite of the fact that I 
had to cut down the .20 gauge shell as the 
action would not take the full length and so 
was of course obliged to use a reduced load 
yet as I look back I know that I could kill a 
partridge or rabbit with that gun just as far 
and as often as I ever could with a 12 gauge 
and I have owned some good ones at that; in 
fact I have a Parker 12 gauge at present which 
for the purpose I bought it namely duck shoot- 
Ing 1S sure some gun but this gun weighs 714 
lbs. and while this weight does not matter in 


boat or hide yet when it comes to the all day 
tramp I would rather lug a 6 lb. gun. Of 
course you can get a 12 gauge pun lighter than 
71% lbs. but to my mind it will not be really a 
12 because it is a well known fact that these 
light guns will not handle the heavier charges 
without kicking to an extent that is not at all 
pleasant. This of course applies equally to 
the 20 gauge but while a 6 lb. 12 gauge is too 
light for its bore yet a 6 lb. 20 gauge makes a 
very serviceable gun and one capable of with- 
standing a fairly heavy charge and will if 
properly bored give greater velocity to the 
shot than will the light-weights of larger bore. 
The chronograph shows that the velocity of 
the shot from a 20 is as great if not greater 
than from a 12 when loaded with the regular 
factory loads, so it would seem that the whole 
question is one of weights and that the ad- 
vantage lies with the 20 gauge in that it is 
lighter and also that the ammunition weighs 
less, so that both are less tiring on long 
tramps over rough country and the gun is 
more easily and quickly handled in bush shoot- 
ing where speed counts. True the larger gun 
shoots a greater amount of shot but of what 
advantage to use a cap full of shot if a hand 
full will do the business. 

I do not believe in the feather-weights gun 
no matter what the bore and while a number of 
good gun makers will continue to make them, 
yet I do not think they will claim them as 
strong shooting as the heavier guns, for all- 
round work. I would say that a 20 gauge with 
28 or 30 inch barrels weighing from 534 to 64% 
would be just about the right thing and per- 
sonally I should prefer it full choke although 
it is probable that right modified left full 
choke in a double gun or modified choke in a 
single barrel would be more suitable for the 
average shot. 


THE IMP UNDER THE ARCTIC CIRCLE 


C.. Le CHAMBEREEN 


O ease the feelings of the readers I will 
say at once that the little devil referred 
"to above is the featherweight .22 caliber 
high power Savage so named, the “Imp,” by 
its makers rather by one who hails from the 
Golden State. I wonder how many of these 


little wonders have been under the Arctic 
‘alot of 5. - - 

Circle? <A letter trom a one time hunting 

acquaintance contains some points of interest 


which I will set forth here: 
with me a year ago when we came up here 
(prospecting). It wasn’t the kind of arm one 
would naturally select for a northern t Lips Ale 
was so small as to seem ineffective against the 
great white bear, walrus, musk ox and other 
hard-to-kill animals. It might clog and refuse 
to act under the intense cold. Again the 


“IT took the Imp 


northern trading posts would not handle its 
cartridges from which to renew an exhausted 
supply. All the same it went—and it staid, 
staid in active use the whole time.” 

“T carried the Imp across my back for days 
hardly feeling its weight nor that of the roll 
of cartridges wrapped in a pocket. On the 
sixth day the meat gave out and Fred and I 
left the others with the dogs and sought the 
flesh needed to maintain life in that terrible 
climate. The caribou were picking among the 
stunted growth at least 200 yards distant. Fred 
with his .44-40 measured the ground with his 
eye and shaking his head dubiously held well 
above the shoulder of the nearest cow. I 
drew on a young bull and we both fired to- 
gether. We followed the animals as blood on 
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the snow showed them both badly wounded. 
The young bull lay in a heap not a hundred 
yards from where he was hit. I stopped and 
examined the wound while Fred followed the 
tracks of the cow through the stunted trees 
for half a mile when he found her breathing 
heavily from a pierced lung. The shot from 
the Imp had entered exactly where I held and 
had apparently exploded against the opposite 


shoulder blade. A terrible mess it made of 
lungs and windpipe yet the animal ran a 
hundred yards. What wonderful vitality 
they must possess. One shot for a full grown 
caribou bull is plenty rifle for me. What if I 
can’t get more ammunition here! At this rate 
my coat pocket carries all I need for a season. 
The cold never “feased it.” 
Quite a record that for the little Imp. 


A NORTHERN ONTARIO MAN’S FAVORITE RIFLES 


H. PRESTON 


Y battery consists of a .280 Ross with 
» 28” barrel and a Model 1895 Winchester 

_ .303 British. As to the former arm the 
writer uses it mostly when after Bull Moose 
andjhe certainly must have a terribly big set of 
horns before I bring that “‘bone crusher” into 
play. 
_ As to the manner in which I get posted as to 
size of his horns I generally use a pair of field- 
glasses at long range. 

It certainly is my belief that the .280 is 
much too powerful for deer as it tears off the 
whole hind quarter of meat in some cases and 
has a terrible lacerating and tearing effect on 
moose also but it lands him every time and 
even if it does spoil some of the meat that 
state of affairs is no worse than cutting off the 
head and leaving the whole body as food for 
wolves as is often done by sportsmen (?) 

The writer also uses his .280 Ross while 
trapping and I generally camp on the shore of 
a large lake and if I note a pack of wolves at 
long range this arm comes in handy I can as- 
sure you. 


For deer and bear I generally use the Model 


°95 Winchester .303 British as it has lots of 


punch and does not tear up the meat to as 
great an extent as the Ross but at the same 
time certainly lands the game and altogether 
suits me finely although others may have 
different views on the game getting qualities 
of this arm. 

The weight of this rifle is just right, the 
short barrels make the arm suitable for work 
in the thick brush, the magazine action is sure 
and positive, the soft points of the bullets are 
never mutilated as is certainly the case with 
some other actions and last but not least the 
accuracy of this arm compares well with 
others of the same class. 

There is no doubt but that the lever is the 
action for the woods at any rate to the writer’s 


views, though the pump and automatic have — 


their place and as to the .303 British cartridge 
it is obtainable at all times and places which is 
certainly a pleasant thing to know in these 
Northern points. 


A GOOD WORD FOR THE SAVAGE SELF-LOADING 
PISTOL OF CALIBER .380_ 


T. P. StrReEItT 


T affords me great pleasure to say a 
good word for an automatic pistol of 
American make and patent. I refer to 

the Savage automatic pistol of caliber .380, a 
wholly American product, the inventor Mr. 
Searles, being an American, and we all know 
the Savage Arms Company of Utica, Neve 
the manufacturers of the pistol. The Savage 
pistol in .32 caliber has been on the market for 
a number of years, having enjoyed great 
popularity and large sales. 

_ Owing to its elegant form combined with 
light weight a demand came from the users of 
these small arms for a similar weapon of larger 
caliber, one having greater shocking power. 
The Savage Arms Company by introducing 
some slight changes in the first model produced 
this new model .380 caliber pistol. The 
Searles system of locking barrel and breech- 
bolt is admirably adapted to the .380 auto- 
matic pistol cartridge, and extensive trials 
have conclusively shown that greater velocity, 


more penetration and greater shocking power 
are obtained with the Savage .380 pistol, than 
with other pistols using the same cartridge. 
This is accounted for by the fact that the 
Savage pistol has a positively locked action, 
that is to say, the barrel and bolt are securel 

locked, when the powder charge explodes, an 

remain so, until the bullet has left the barrel. 
Chronograph tests have shown that a muzzle 
velocity of 935 foot seconds can be obtained 
with the Savage .380 pistol using good am- 
munition. ‘The pistol as it comes from the 
factory now, shows considerable improvement 
over the earlier models of four and five years 
ago. ‘The parts have a finer finish, the ham- 
mer or cocking lever has been given a spur, 
giving the pistol a much more business like 
appearance, and also making it comparatively 
easy to cock pistol quickly for the first shot, 
when drawing from pocket or holster. A new 
style of sear has been placed on the pistol, 
which gives a nice and smooth trigger pull. 


PIA eve eon 
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Mr. Sportsman! 


Comfort First 


IS 
Sarery «First 
G-H-G ROBES ALWAYS FIRST 


We lead in in Tents, 
Mackinaw = Se" Canvas 
Clothing seh f . : oT yy . ay) yh Goods 
and \y uy ff , | and 
Sporting agg Blankets 
Suits we eclipse 


This cut illustrates our Sleeping Robe. 


When overtaken by night a hole is sim- 
ply dug in the snow, tarpaulin spread 
and when rolled in our polar robe you 
can rest comfortably even 50 degrees 
below zero. 


We manufacture goods for the all out- 
door life. 


GRANT-HOLDEN-GRAHAM, LIMITED 


OTTAWA, CANADA 
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Another added improvement which will ap- 
peal to users of the automatic pistol, is the 
positive automatic indicator, which will at all 
times show whether there is a cartridge in the 
chamber of barrel or not. This indicator 1s 
fastened to the rear end of the barrel inside 
the ejector part, and can be easily seen, or if in 
the dark, can be easily felt by merely running 
your trigger finger over the ejector port, 
while holding the pistol in the hand ready for 
use. If the indicator sticks out, the barrel 
chamber is loaded, if it lies flush with the 
barrel the chamber is empty. The pistol is 
supplied with the usual mechanical safety, 
placed on the left side of pistol. It can be 
snapped by the shooter’s thumb pressing it 
down, when he grasps the handle. ‘The handle 
or stock of the Savage pistol is properly 
shaped and fits the hand nicely. The pistol 
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tried out by the writer functioned perfectly 
and shot very accurately. — “os 
The Savage pistol having the new im- 
provements, and I will make particular men- 
tion of the new style of hammer or cocking 
lever with spur, is sure to become very popular 
and the Savage Arms Company would do well 
to place this new improvement on all of the 
pistols placed on the market in future, as it 
greatly improves the appearance as well as the 
utility of the pistol as a hand arm. 
Dimensions and weight are:— 
Length over all—7 inches. 
Length of barrel—414 inches. 
Weight—21 ounces. 
Capacity of magazine—9 shots. 
Cartridges are the same as .380 Colt or 
Browning automatic pistol cartridges, and can 
be obtained throughout the world. 


QUERIES AND ANSWERS 


A SHARP’S CARBINE. 

Editor Guns and Ammunition: I have an 
old carbine which appears to be an example of 
one of the early attempts to adapt the breech- 
loading feature to cartridges then in use in 
muzzle-loading arms. 

It is about 9-16 inch caliber, with rifled 
barrel about 22 inches long. It has a large 
musket hammer, and a large nipple for a 
musket cap towards the right side of the top of 
the breech block. The tube of the nipple 
opens in the front face of the block opposite 
the centre of the barrel when the breech is 
closed. : 

Throwing the lever down drops the breech- 
block and admits paper cartridge; raising 
lever, block rises, shearing off end of cartridge, 
exposing powder which is ignited by the 
musket cap. 

Marks on the carbine are of Sharps Patents, 
1848 and 1852, and New Model 1863. The 
carbine is in serviceable! condition, but am- 
munition is no longer on the market. 

J. W. SHACKLETON. 


_ (Your description of your old-time firearm 
is indeed interesting and with your permission 
we will publish it for the benefit of otherreaders 
who are lovers of old fashioned arms. 

The Sharp’s Carbine which you describe 
was in its day a dependable and extremely 
accurate weapon and was made in various 
models, calibers, and weights. It was indeed 
the fore-runner of the Sharp’s breech-loading 
rifle adapted to metallic ammunition which ap- 
peared a few years later, in fact it is our belief 
that many of these weapons (like yours ) were 


afterwards adapted to metallic ammunition 
at the factory and by various armorers. 

The study of these fine old time weapons 
which though now no longer in use to any ex- 


tent have proved in their day perfectly 
adapted to the then existing circumctences 
and conditions is an intensely interesting one. 
We thank you for letting us know about your 
Sharp’s Carbine. Your description was ex- 
cellent and exhaustive.—A. B. G.) 


ASKS ABOUT THE .22 HIGH POWER 
SAVAGE. 


Editor Guns and Ammunition: I am going 
to purchase a new rifle this winter and seeing 
quite a lot of talk about the new .22 caliber 
High Power Savage thought I would ask your 
opinion of this arm. Is it better for small 
game such as foxes, wolves, etc. than a .303 
Savage and is it powerful enough for big 
game? Could you tell me the price of the 
weapon witb standard sights. 


Regina, Sask. J. BRown. 


(It is the general opinion among Western 
hunters who hunt such game as described by 
you—foxes, wolves, etc., that the .22 High 
Power Savage is admirably adapted to that 
class of shooting on account of its high velo- 
city and flat trajectory which makes holding 
ahead of the game and calculating distances 
usually unnecessary at ordinary ranges. 

Were we contemplating hunting the game 
mentioned above we would certainly select 
the .22 High Power Savage whicn seems to us 
to embody many desirable features. 

We might add that we are looking forward 
to the time when the various gun manufac- 
turers adopt one of their models to this cart- 
ridge. 

Its performance on big game however, has 
been from some accounts utterly unsatis- 
factory while other sportsmen laud the 
“Imp” as being the one and only big game 
arm. 

It is well to remember in this connection 
that this cartridge which was designed by 
Mr. Chas. Newton was originally intended for 
use on the lowly woodchuck only, and it was 
a surprise to many when it was found that it 
would kill deer. It certainly was never 
designed for the purpose. 

Personally we would select the .303 ee 
for use on deer rather than the Imp but would 
rather use the .30 caliber U. S. Springfield 
with 220 grain soft point bullet than either 
of the above, possessing as the latter does 
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Raw Furs, Feathers, Quills, i eee 

Skins, Pig Skins, Hides, Rattlesnake 

Skins, Essential Oils, and Medicinal 
Plants 


Send Us Your Goods Now—Give Us a Trial 


The farme rs’ by-products, the collectors—the Traders 
and Trappers’ products are still our great features. Re- 
member we are the oldest Raw Fur House in New York 
City. We aim to please you. Our prices are always high- 
er th: un others. We have the best market. Our assort- 
ment is always fair. We are not Commission Merchants. 
We buy all goods sent. 

Our price on Skunk, as well as other raw furs, is always 
thirty-five cents to seventy cents higher than any other 
concern. Send for quotations free, also new large cata- 
logue, covering all features of our business, with interest- 
ing information that you should know, now in preparation. 
Sent only on receipt of five two-cent stamps to cover mail- 
ing. You won't regret spending ten cents for this valuable 
book. ‘Tells you how and what to do to make more money 
with your product. 

The War in Europe has now used up more éssential 
oils, medicinal plants and herbs than what may be the 
world’s supply for ten years to come. Read in corner how 
to add to your income. The opportunity of a century to 
make the United States the great medicinal plant ‘and 
herb country. Big prices too, for doing it well. We want 
500,000 farmers to get in line and help achieve it. Sub- 
scribe for this, and get in at the Start. Your big oppor- 
tunity. 


ESTABLISHED 1873 


H. L. PENCE & COMPANY 


20 East 13th Street, NEW YORK CITY 


REFERENCES: 
East River National Bank, CUT THIS OUT AND 
New York. I 
Peoples National Bank, gee Me (Put an X in box tor 
Newark, Onis, y ) 
Bank of New Castle, (Q 
New Castle Gol Quotations on Raw Furs Free 
West Virginia Bank, Quotations on Feathers, Quills 
Clarksburg, W. Va. Free 
Farmers’ Co-operative —— 
Trust Co., Quotations on Hides, Pig Skins, 
Union cE els Bele ee Pa. Crocodile Skins, Rattlesnake 


Skins Free 


¢ é son Medicinal Ple 
$250,000.00 IN PRIZES | 22, ).'5isa8" 


How to make a small plot of good ground yield | Your big catalogue and infor- 
$600 to $800 a year. Growsomething valuable. Make _ mation book—enclosed find 
this country the world’s producer of medicinal plants | __9 two-cent stamps iy 
and herbs. Your new book on medicinal 

We are now preparing, with the aid of scientists, a big book on herbs and plants, and place 
medicinal plants and herbs and how to collect and grow them, and me as a subscriber for which 
where to dispose of them. This book will be thorough and will sell enclosed also find $1.25 in 
at $10.00 acopy. It will contain all about over 100 medicinal coin or money order 
plants and herbs, and be over 569 pages. To subscribers now, we oa: ee eae Mas Rn Oe 
will send this book when completed at no other cost than the sub- Please credit me with amount enclosed 
scription price, $1.25, in coin. Send now, so as to be in on the $ 
prizes. No more than 500,000 subscribers accepted: = ihe prizes Mee as ee eee 
will only be tor subscribers of this book, will be given out in the BVA ME 2. Sta cee. 
next two years, and given for the most successful producers of me- (Write plainly ) i Se eae 
dicinal herbs and plants. You can earn a good sum each year col- 
lecting and growing these herbs and plants, and you can help this PEEVE ESS Soret co Secs, s,s withasets, Have, seg 
country take her place as the leading producer of these goods. The I saw your advertisement in 


war in Europe has made this possible. Don’t delay. Do itnow. 
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tremendous shocking power and certain 
“anchoring” qualities. : 

We would advise you to write either the 
Savage people or Mr. Newton for further in- 
formation regarding the .22 Savage H. P. 
The former’s address is Utica, N. Y., and the 
latter’s 506 Mutual Life Bldg., Buffalo, N. Y. 

The cost of the rifle should be in the neigh- 
borhood of $25.00 when fitted with standard 
sights and slightly more when equipped with 
tang peep sight. : 

I hope this will be of service to you and that 
if you decide to purchase the rifle you will let 
us know if it turns out well for the benefit of 
the other readers.—A. B. G.) 


THE REMINGTON U.M.C. .44-40 H. V. 

Editor wuns and Ammunition: What is 
your opinion of the new 1414 Model Reming- 
ton, .44 caliber, 11 shot repeater, shooting 
H. V. Winchester cartridges, with soft-point 
bullets, as a weapon for hunting grizzly or 
similar game? At what range would this arm 
be effective? Which has the flattest trajectory 
the Ross .280, the Savage .22 High Power, the 
Springfield .30 (1906), or the Newton .256? 
Does a severe recoil interfere with the accuracy 


100 yards sbrayectory ine ltscn ace sete ee. here 


200 oO ee cP aaa a mk eR etre I 
300 eS be Soret Sumit Achy acho eam: 
500 § s iin cesta Oe ee 
1000 ‘“ < ba Wtaic? sted 't Ack ie Sh wo BE 
1500) dg vis? Cage es Mw tetera eae ie 
The above figures are taken from Chas. 


Newton’s table of the ballistics of. various 
high power cartridges. 

_ Regarding recoil would say that with some 
rifles the recoil is so unpleasant as to cause 
flinching in target work but when the same 
arm is used on game in the excitement of the 
ee the recoil may perhaps hardly be notice- 
able. 

As a conceal rule we would naturally select 
as an all-round rifle the one with the least 
recoil as there is no doubt but that the heavy 
mule like kick of some arms is conducive to 
flinching.—A. B. G.) 


The April Guns and Ammunition Depart- 
ment will contain among other interestin 
contributions an excellent article by the wel 
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oftheaimofarifle? = | 
Thanking you in anticipation. nae 


(In reply to your several queries would ad- 
vise that while the arm which you describe 
would undoubtedly kill even such large game 
as grizzly under favorable circumstances the 
chances are that you would find any of our 
more powerful high power big game rifles such 
as the .280 Ross, .30-32 or .35 Stevens No. 425 
or a Newton Mauser or Springfield adapted to 
any one of Mr. Newton’s latest cartridges such 
as the .256, .30-33 or. 35 Newton much more 
suitable for this class of shooting possessin 
as they do much greater energy and actu 
killing power. 

As regards the range of the .44-40 H. V. we 
would advise that it would be effective up to 
about 150 yards possibly further but as stated 
above we do not consider it an ideal big game 
arm though some sportsmen find it fairly 
satisfactory. 

The trajectory of the .22 H. P. Savage, 
.280 Ross, 30 caliber Springfield 1906, and 
.256 Newton is as follows: 


a 2. a S 8 

AS Ook o rh = be S ~ 
a & foie) cw wae ra) 
“2? gf gf SR A 
.052 042 .052 .055 .04 
.242 180 Py) -241 173 
.666 436 .535 .596 417 
-246 1.42 1.69 2.04 1ESH) 
20.1 9.00 10.4 14.5 8.53 
71.8 32.00 34.6 52.8 30.47 


known Los Angeles rifle expert, Edward C. 
Crossman, entitled “‘Stretching the Twenty- 
two” written in this writer’s best style—an 
intensely interesting write-up in defence of the 
popular twenty-two described by him as “a 
humble citizen of the gun world rarely found 
in newspapers, without scandals, never 
charged with weak mechanism, without 
divorces or scandalous dances, in other words 
the twenty-two is just plain John Jones.” 

We know our readers will enjoy every word 
of this breezy article. 

N. H. Roberts of Goffstown, N. H., a rifle 
expert who probably knows as much about the 
Schuetzen target game as any man in America 
will contribute to this Department also. 

The Editor. 
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MADE IN CANADA 
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{ No Drink So Refreshing 


With its wonderful flavor good ale com- 
bines nourishing qualities which are 
unique. 


The best of all ales is 


COSGRAVE’S “, PALE ALE 


In pint ‘and quart bottles everywhere. 


Ask for it at any hotel or licensed cafe or phone your 


As light as lager, dealer for family use. 
but better for 


We receive more shipments of Raw Fursthan 
any five houses in Canada 


- R E E seb 2. 


: HALLAM’S Leb pipe (French or 
‘ h) 


HALLAM’S waPoene Ser CATALOG 
(Illustrated) a 


5>. HALLAM’S RAW FUR "QUOTATIONS 
7% worth $50.00 to any Trap 


Write To-day—Address 


CATALOGUE 
& FREE ON 
APPLICATION 


J.A.SIMMERS-: cimires. 


TORONTO - ONT - 


yA 
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Port Stanley Gun Club : 
The club shot at 25 blue rocks for a trophy, which 
was a handsome silver smoking set. It was won by E. 
Cony ona handicap. Following are the scores: 
CONES 18, H. Dunn 22, A. Glover 20, C. Hough 
Carry 23, H. Fewings 20, A. Oliver 20, F. Young 


1 


Following are the results of the first shoot of a series 
held by the Club for three consecutive Mondays, under a 
handicap, for twenty-five dollars’ worth of prizes put 
up by the Club, at 25 blue rocks. 


First event: 


D2 ti. Moore 21, W. Binns 22, R. Guest 22, W. Mc- G. A: Gromwell.2% 2G. fae a eee ees 21 
Cance 20. J: R. Moore: -jsux i.2cts 2 oR Pee ce Oe 25 
Event at 25—F. Young 19, A. Glover 21, H. Moore Fi Carrys 2c Ps Bats, «¢ eusteee cuss ee eee ee 21 
18, A. Oliver 18, C. Hough 15, E. Carry 22, H. Dunn 19, A. GIOVE. 5 ites ere cnn o te ai ey ieee Noite ieee 24 
R. Guest 18, W. Binns 16, W. McCance 17. W.. Hindley 2% Sn3 Se ae ee te oe eee oe 20 
Event at 25—A. Glover 24, H. Dunn 24, E. Carry 19, FB. Young... ah. pre ie. scene ie roe ee ee 24 
D. Young 11, W. McCance 15. E> Blison’®.2,.3 &.. eS Bs «0 ge Soe a oe ee 18 
HH. Dune rr. oe eee ee 18 
On the 25th at their regular shoot for prizes the fol- Hie Mooresiincce eS | Eee Ee ees 23 
lowing scores resulted: W. Stanton. |. as. -.4 sh iaie ) See eee 20 
Event at 25 blue ; ; y 20, A. Glover 25, (ORG Shi] eMEnS SRS Meio GST Sbixt oii lsc. oe. 19 
H. Moore 20, W. Stanton 15, W. Hindley 16, H. Dunn : 19 
23, C. Hough 12, F. Young 22. 
Event at 25—E. Carry 24, H. Dunn 23, W. Hindley 
14, C. Hough 13, A. Glover 21, H. Moore iP oh Young 17 
21, W. Stanton 16, R. Jones 17. 20 
On the 28th in a friendly competition with the 20 
London shooters the following scores were made at 50 22 
blue rocks under a handicap. 18 
A. Glover 47, re Carry 45, H. Dunn 47, H. Fewings 17 
38, C. Hough 37, Cromwell 42, R. Gibson 48, W. 10 
Causland 46, J. Kain 40, W. Jordan Shey 122 Burner Mt. 20 
J. Davis 39, F. Young 42. 20 
A box of cigars donated by Chas. Hough for the 23 
longest run was won by R. Gibson, making 21. 17 
At the second annual meeting of the Port Stanley 3rd Event at 15: 
Gun Cluo the following officers were elected: Pres., W.. Hindley... 2.,3....64%aees - eet i enor eee era 13 
J. R. Moore; Vice-Pres., A. Glover; Mgr.,.F. Young; H.Dunn...s.-. -- 12. -- hee 13 
Sec. and Treas., C. A. Cromwell. A. Glover. oes 0 2s. << Bis ita iiss coer tetas 12 
Following are the scores of a shoot held at Harry C. Marlatt’s private grounds,at Simcoe, on Jan. 1st. 
Event No. 1. Target 25 each. 
HiGe Marlatt. an. a) 3 ee OY 0 Je | 1-0 1 OUP De PD Wie eae a ee 
Andrew Hendry......... LO LO 1 Oe 1 SOO Ne Oy Dy Mi, Os pe De a pn Nadel ere 
C Event No. 2. Target 25 each. 
caivMariatt paper. ol- 1 aor 1 Tt 1.1 2D Oa a a Oe eet ome 
Hawkins..7.0.0........1 1 1.0 1 0 2 OD 1° 1-0 1 1 OnseROMe IO lela eet els 
HvMcQueen..-..2......0 1 1 0-1 0-1 O11 "1 0-9 UE Lele) 1a Oe lees 
Chas McQueen..... 0 OP 1 O01 LT 2 Oo FO 0 “1 ORS eon Tee eli 
USE SI REV I oe Lol 2.f 2 1 1 O D1 1 Ae a ee ie a Ore Oe 
: Event No. 4. Target 25 each. 
H. C. Marlatt See lO: ely “eee loo je es ie es Ws ts a ee a I See 
Hugh MeQueen:../.5...: 01.10 2 10 1-0 2 2 1° 2) Lm OR eer0 Ottis 
Perabainge ene P51 0-1 1 11 -Og4- a 1 Se eee 1 71° tae toe 
Even HH Bc 
WE Goolletawii sarin: 1 O neue O bral ia i ty 0 een eh i —7 
Woe Coots.) so Garo Ti it Ot el ieee Te 
HM CoMarlatt. ...acens5 Les Onl sacl al oO) gl oath rps 
UsPs Lange. :.. 08 eetOR OF ey fl LORE. 1 aie 7 
aay! The shooting was very good considering the cold weather and strong wind blowing which made the shooting 
Be The following scores were made at the Gooderham Farm, Clarkson, Ont., at the annual pigeon shoot held Dec. 


Score of Shooters, Dec 30, 1914. 
Dunk, Pro... 


shateteR) cs 1 Noe) ems gr | ar vee | 

SLEMEUS. he... BS Le 0) + ORsOmnle al i i 0 
INemaneoe.. eo fate Le OT ar Ae. ONO) Ok. leant 
Marsh. Sees. eno... ble Om Oar =a 
F Lut Ges ah eee Seca amare IS aie Laity iy ee Lia Biles lade 
Wm. Buckle...... oc LO RO Feed etoile 
Hewson ..... pio OO; ole 0) ON Or taal 
Prbnckle ge. v cc. <2. PAU SOe eel: Seale Vi at 
A. Walsh. 0 0.97 20e TER OmIeO 
G. Gooderham.....__. || OQ: i Aerie 0. 1 Melee lionl 
Rolph aE RAS Ae OO SEE sO. 403 Salat, at 
Wellar... fe MOCO es beset) be oT 0 tins ARES Hite 5] 
RINGHeS eae. ss Be OLS O15 (0! (OCD 10Ho 
Prof. Guess. . eee eet «Oi Osedlen@ 

Ist Round 2nd Round 


ROR RR OR ROR eR RR 


ROR RH OR OR OOP RR 


1 
0 
1 
1 
1 
0 
1 
0 
1 
0 
1 
0 
1 
1 


COrRFOoOoCOoCOOrRR ee 
CORR OCR ROROR REE 
CoroocoocoocorkKor 
RROROCOROCORORRR 
DR OR ROR RRR RRR 
0 ROR ROOF RR RH ORR eS 
BOR HOR OMe Ee 
CORP ROORRRHOORRHE 
CORR CORR ORO eS 
FOROROSCSCOOHORHE 
ROD OR RR eRe RR RRR 
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3rd Round 
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Ee ON SEE ENE BA ME Sie Lh Tor SERENE OOM ee ee ee m5 
4 Three shapes— Slim Eli, Standard and d 
f Idaho. Six finishes Nickel, Copper, Brass, Gold, Aluminum and Black. Rever- 7 
i sible, “spin so easy” ball-bearing blades and all interchangeable flies, making pos- 4 
f ZARO sible any color or combination of colors suitable for any locality and anykind of game | 
k & fishing. Shown in exact sizes and colors in our 

§ _ FREE—1915 FISHING TACKLE CATALOGUE-FREE 


With color sheet of spinners and flies, actual size, as well as a line of fishing specialties, and 
some good pointers on how to “Hook and Land’Em,” The cover alone is worth framing. Send for 


it. 
The John J. Hildebrandt Company 
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PATENTS 


If you have an invention which you wish 
to patent you can write fully and freely 
to Munn & Co. for advice in regard to 
the best way of obtaining protection. 
Please send sketches or a model of your 
invention and a description of the device, 
explaining its operation. 

communications are strictly confiden- 
tial. Our vast practice, extending over 
a period of nearly seventy years, enables 
us in many cases to advise in regard to 
patentability without any expense to the 
client. Our Hand-Book on Patents is 
sent free on request. This explains our 
methods, terms, etc., in regard to Patents, 
Trade Marks, Foreign Patents, etc. 


All patents secured through us are described without 
cost to the patentee in the SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN. 


MUNN & COMPANY 
SOREL OFS "OFA PATENTS 
671 Woolworth Bldg NEW YORK 


=°9 


and 625 F STREET. WASHINGTON, D. C. 


A 2c stamp brings catalogue, color insert and “fishing dope. 
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1123 High Street, Logansport, Ind. 
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CRM BALES 


Save you money 


Stop all laundry troubles. ‘‘Chal- 
lenge” Collars can be cleaned with 
a rub from a wet cloth—smart and 
dressy always. The correct dull 
finish and texture of the best linen. 


If your dealer hasn't “‘Challenge’’ Brand 
write us enc'osing money, 25c. for collars, 
50>. pe- pci: for cuffs. We will supply 
you. Senu for new style book. 
THE ARLINGTON CO. OF CANADA 
Limited 
54-64 Fraser Ave., Toronto, Can. 
2142 


Hides and Furs 


enter the United States 


DUTY FREE 


YOUR Catch of Furs tanned, 
dressed and made up to style; 
designs taken from any style 
book. The cut shown is a five 
coon skin set. Each skin tanned 
and dressed and worked out to 
50 in. long and 6 in. wide, mak 


ing a flat muff 18 in. from hand 
to hand and 30 in. in circumfer- 
ence, gusset ends, heads, tails 
and paws neatly i 
mounted; Skinner's 
satin lined, all com- 
plete, you furnish 
the hides,for .... 

We tan and dress small furs 
at the following prices in single 
skin shipments 5 
Cattle, horse, moose, elk, moun- 

tain goat and large 

each 


bear, 


mountain sheep, panther, tim 
Ler wolf,tiger, leopard, Jaguar, 
Be large dog, each......$2.00 
> Medium dog, small dog, 
prairie wolf wildcat, 
lynx, each. .$1.00 to $1.50 
Beaver and otter, tan- 
ning in hair, each.. $1.00 
-plucking each...... 75c. 
Deer skin for rugs or 
buckskin, each .... $1.00 
Fox, housecat, 50c; skunk, 
5c; coon, mink, badger, 
»possum, squirrel, 25c; musk- 
rat, 15sec. Wedocoloring on 
same skins of all kinds- We 
receive shipments by parcel 
post and return shipments 
by parcel post. 
Taxidermist work on rugs and heads. 


W. W. Weaver, Custom Tanner 


and Manufacturer 
READING, MICH., U.S.A. 
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Jordan Gun Club’s Second Winter Shoot. _ 
The Jordan Gun Club held the second shoot of their 
winter series on Saturday, Feb. 6th, and although the 
weather was stormy a large crowd of shooters was in 
attendance. 
Some good scores were made and several of the 
younger shooters are breaking the clays in fine style. 


Those shooting and their scores were as follows 
ee a Shot at Brake: 


HIS Ws EMInSDeELry nz. eeseleicicre histo ete 60 

Mi Honsbergerin).- 5 :< aisiereies cttereasieteres 50 Al 
AAWISMETS oat Sade edocs Bement 50 38 
WiMoyers inc idhmsnn Desreerin iioe oetes 50 37 
PPS WASMOR oe ereisie cle cen ie cre reeeretsis nis te xeon 50 Si/ 
Keone: ot oct oe eccnee cn eee eels 40 33 
W NichKolsoni.:.. 2): cn eee eae noe 40 20 
BeGhisher. 202 oo oe ene iret 30 25 
PASPEMCE! stsck Selo eee, eae oor 30 18 
We Bartletticns act hile ome a apo nici eee 30 18 
BS Ghirrehs: 3 accevrcc- ope ee eee 30 17 
He Boulton. 2s. Losin te poet eee 20 17 
AL Babels yeore. oot ee cee eis ote ars 20 16 
BC line sec cer petit eaters eiee see nae 20 13 
Be Camppell a scnmcn teas ee oes 20 10 
1 POSter: Sees. i, ses oe caches 20 8 
IVT SERV CK an oops Sete tere. Pe crereiae = 10 5 


Sudbury Gun Club. 

At the annual meeting of the Sudbury Gun Club the 
President, Mr. C. R. Reid, who occupied the chair, gave 
a brief resume of the year’s progress which was very 
satisfactory indeed and predicted a much greater ad- 
vancement during 1915. After the minutes of the pre- 
vious meeting were read, the election of officers was 
proceeded with resulting as follows:— 

President—C. C. Schreiber. 

Vice-President—Thos. E. Smith. 

Secretary-Treasurer—G. A. Grant. 

Executive—J. F. Black, J. F. Clemens, J. F. Temple- 
ton. 

The final statement. met with much favorable com- 
ment. It showed a cash surplus of $47.23. 400 birds and 
50 rounds of ammunition. The committee was re- 
quested to buy an individual trophy to be shot for at all 
competitions during 1915, which would become the 
personal property of the member having the greatest 
number of wins to his credit throughout the year. The 
executive was also authorized to buy a club trophy to 
be shot for in competition with neighboring clubs. 
A vote of thanks was extended the retiring president, 
vice-president, secretary and executive for the very ex- 
cellent service rendered during the past year. 
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Hough, of the Port Stanley Club, for the long run of the © 
afternoon, making 21 consecutive breaks. 

Mr. A. Glover of Port Stanley Club, Mr. Dunn and 
Mr Hindley were tied for second honor on 47 out of 50 
and J. McCausland of the C. P. R. Club took third 
place with 46 out of 50. The soouere a * 


BuW. Glover. ici. 2 ee eee 1 4—46 
ASGlOVET. . ovss sicos ee tee 21 22 4 A7 
Garey Sc05 fh tact hiv oe oe 20 20 5—45 
VOUT Shave leet: tes, ot ance os 19 22 6—47 
YOUNGS Sirauls ve aheoestarehelenecerteiere 18 17 7—42 
Pewings 225) . corn eee 15 13 10—38 
Hindley x30 380 in he See 18 22 7—A4A7 
EXOugD:, o.cc010 15, oiescun oe ape eee 12 12 13—37 
Cromwellei i, J Son. oe tree 8 7, 17—42 
Parkers). oe. bag 20 23 5—48 
McCausland... <5 usc neeeeee 22 21 3—46 
Dailéy. 57 539..  e e 18 15 7—40 
Jordan’. 2s... 85 eee ee 15 18 10—43 
Days. 73 ee eee 20 20 5—45 
Bruner... °:). 4 tesa careers 11 6 14—31 
Davis ).ty. ese ee 14 14 11—39 


Despite the fact that for years George W. Maxwell of 
Hastings, Neb. has had only one arm with which to load 
and point his gun, he has earned a place among the 
world’s greatest trapshooters. f i 

In 1914 Mr. Maxwell swung his old Remington for 
89.33 per cent. of the double targets thrown—which 
means that he broke practically 9 out of 10, where two 
targets are thrown at the same time and where two 
lightning speed shots are necessary. This record places 
Mr. Maxwell at the top of the professional list for the 
United States in the doubles competition. 


The Du Pont 1915-16 Long Run Trophy. 

During the year 1910, the Du Pont Powder Company 
originated the idea of giving a suitable trophy to trap- 
shooters using a Du Pont Powder in registered tourna- 
ments, who made a run of 100 or more, straight. 

The idea was so popular with amateur shooters 
throughout the country, that it was continued each 
succeeding Rhee with even more gratifying results. Of 
course the design of the trophy was changed each year 
in order tosmake it attractive to the shooters who in 
previous years had won a Du Pont Long Run Trophy. 

The Du Pont Long Run Trophy proposition for 
1915-16 will be even more attractive than those given 
during previous years, to shooters in registered tourna- 
ments. 

Briefly the proposition is to award a handsome gold 
watch fob trophy to every amateur and professional 
shooter using a Du Pont Powder who makes a run of 50 


THROWING DIFFICULT TARGETS (60 TO 80 YARDS) WITH THE DU PONT HAND TRAP 


g£utt Stanley Gun Club at London. 


fF. The Springwood Gun Club entertained the members 
of the Port Stanley Gun Club on the afternoon of Jan. 
28th. Quite an enjoyable: afternoon was spent by 16 
shooters, who put forth their best efforts to make a 
good score under very severe weather conditions, the 
cold being intense and the light very glaring. Parker. 
(Mr. Wm. Gibson) of the Springwood Ciub, was re- 


turned the best marksman of the day, scoring 48 out 
of 56 and also won the special prize donated by Mr. C, 


straight or more in a registered tournament. Trophies 
will be suitably engraved with the name and address of 
the winner, date of run, length of run and place where it 
was made. Thus the Du Pont Long Run Trophy be- 
comes a permanent record of the winner’s excellent 
shooting. 

For each additional run of 50 straight or more in a 
registered tournament, a gold bar suitably engraved, 
which can easily be attached to the fob, will be awarded 
the winner. To indicate the length of the runs, the bars 


ee 
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The Safest 
‘*16”’ Canoe 
Ever Built! 


Safest, and best built, too—our No..16—a ment. Odd sizes, for special tastes, we build as speedily 
claim the canoe will prove. Racy ineveryline, 25 Wality allows. Let us quote you. 
aa cat staunch and seaworthy. The You Need Our Catalog 

d : . : A good guide to getting your money’s worth in a canoe 
Every Regular Size in Stock or any supplies for canoeing. Send forit. It’s a money- 


. We usually have any standard size ready forquick ship- saver for you. Address: 


CANADIAN CANOE CO. LTD. : _ : _ Rink Street, Peterboro, Canada 


MASONS LIFELIKE DECOYS sess: Swan: 


You can rely on them. 
They Lure Birds Infallibly—Every Game Species. 


No other decoys compare with Mason’s. Ask any hunter 
who ever used them. Your dealer sells them or should. 
If he doesn’t, write direct. Send for catalog and price 


a list. 
2 erry op cee MASON’S DECOY FACTORY, 462 Brooklyn Ave., Detroit, Mich. 
A Country of Fish and Game A Paradise for the Camper and Angier Ideal Canoe Trip 


The country traversed by the Reid Newfoundland Company’s system is exceedingly rich in all kinds of fish 
and game _ All along the route of the Railway are streams famous for their SALMON and TROUT fishing. 
Also Caribou barrens. Americans who have been fishing and hunting in Newloundiand say there is no other 
country in the world in which so good fishing and hunting-can be secured and with such ease as in Newfound- 
land. Information together with Illustrated Booklet and Folder cheerfully forwarded upon application to 


J. W. N. JOHNSTONE, General Passenger Agent, Reid Newfoundland Company, St. John’s, Newfoundland 


Deafness 


To Capture From All Causes, Head Noises and Other Ear 


Troubles Easily and Permanently Relieved! 
= SE a Se 
I he Animal 


Unharmed 


deaf, now ear distinctly every 
For Foxes, Wolves, Bears, set Connolly’s 


sound — whispers even do not 
escape them. Their life of lonelt- 
ness has ended and allis now joy 
and sunshine. The impaired or 
lacking portiorfs of their ear 
drums have been reinforced by 
simple little devices, scientifi- 
cally constructed for that special 
purpose. 


Wilson Common-Sense 


Wire Traps with the live fowl they B Ear Drums 
like best. often called “Little Wireless Phones for the Ears” are restor- 
ing perfect hearing in every condition of deafness or defective 
For Beaver, Otter, or other plunger here a repre = Hes Dextoes nes or 
am lz eir slides or | Sunken Drums, ickene rums, Roaring an issing 
ga pa 2 A Ss : | Sounds, Perforated, Whoily or Partially Destroyed Drums, 
ear Deschao Ears, etc. No — vas the case or how 
eee e | long standing it is, testimonials receive 
size and strength varies according to | show marvelous results. CommonSense 
the animal to be caught, but the larg- | EarDrumsstrengthenthenervesoftheears 
est trap wil catch a weasel as well as | and concentrate sound waves on one point 
bear of the natural drums, thus successfully re- 
a ar. | storing perfect hearing where medical skill 
. even fails to help. Theyare made ofasoft, 
For particulars and prices, address sensitized material, comfortable and safe 


towear. They are easily adjusted by the 
wearer and out of sight when worn. 5 

What has done so much for thousands 
JAS. CONNOLLY of others will help you. Don’t delay— 38.2 
Write today for our FREE 168 page Drum ~ °F 
119 Albert Street, Ottawa, Ont. BOOK on DEAFNESS — giving full in Position */E 
particulars and plenty of testimonials. * mS, 
WILSON EAR DRUM CO., Incorporated 

630 Inter-Southern Blieg., Louisville, Ky. 
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will be in three sizes, as follows: | : ’ 

Runs of 50 to 74 a bar approximately 1-8 inch wide 
will be awarded; runs of 75 to 99 a bar approximately 
3-16 inch wide will be awarded; runs of 100 and over a 
bar approximately 5-16 inch wide will be awarded. 

A solid gold watch of standard make, such as an 
Elgin, Waltham or Howard will be given to every 
amateur winning a fob and 14 long run bars; that is, 15 
runs of 50 or more entitles an amateur to the watch. 
When a shooter has received his watch, he may im- 
mediately start to work to win another. 

The idea of stating definitely that the Du Pont Long 
Run Trophy and watch proposition will be for two 
years is to make it clear to shooters that if in 1915 they 
get but 8 runs of 50 or more, they have a chance during 
1916 to make the required runs to win a watch. 

Under this plan, any shooter may win two, three or 
more watches if he makes the necessary runs. But one 
fob will be given to each shooter. After winning one 
watch, additional runs will be recognized with bars 
like those first received. When the second 15 bars have 
been won, a watch will be awarded the shooter winning 
them. : 

If preferred, silverware, or other merchandise, or a 
lady’s watch of approximately the same value as the 
gentleman’s watch will be given to shooters entitled to 
additional watches. : j ; 

The same conditions for professionals will prevail 
except that they must make 25 runs of 50 straight or 
more to win a watch. 

Shooters of Du Pont Powders will be pleased to learn 
of the conditions under which Du Pont Long Run 
Trophies will be awarded in 1915-16. We predict that 
this new and novel idea will meet with instant and 
general approval. 


Sixty or eighty yards is ‘“‘some throw’’ for any trap. 
Up to a short time ago, 40 or 45 yards was the extreme 
limit counted on for the hand trap but the genial Jack 
Fanning developed a method whereby the trap can be 
easily made to throw from 60 to 80 yards. The Du 
Pont Hand Trap is something new in trapshooting. 

The ninety per cent. man finds his Waterloo. He is 
lucky if he can get half the targets thrown by the hand 
trap. It’s a teaser. One old veteran at the traps said: 
“T used to think I could hit any clay ever thrown from 
a trap, but that was before I knew the Du Pont hand 
trap. It’s different now. I’m shooting in mighty good 
form if I hit forty per cent.” Nothing like it to get a 
rise out of your expert friend. 


TOURNAMENT DATES. 

Good Friday, April 2nd.—Ruthven Gun Club Tourna- 
ment, Geo. Orton, Ruthven, Ont., Secretary. 
May 24th.—The Thousand Islands Gun Club, Annual 
ee C. A. Lewis, Manager, Gananoque, 

Int. 
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Stanley Gun Club. 


The Stanley Gun Club held their first shoot of the 
season on Saturday, Dec. 5th, and the members and 
friends who-turned out had a very enjoyable afternoon. 
The officers and members of the club extend a hearty 
invitation to shooters everywhere to visit t he club on 
Saturday afternoon. Come along, bring your friends, 
and join in the sport. The scores were as follows: 
~ Shot at. Broke 

85 67 


Tomblin: is... soe eee 

McMartin: i152 inns 005 eee 85 64 
GSchelbe. as. ac aj ee eee 85 48 
Hogarth: 2. 30s oo cree ae ne 75 60 
Dewey... 42/3) 05.99. Da Sa i A7 
Cromwell’... 2...:.05, 2 eee 75 42 
In shams... sci Se aero re eee eee 60 40 
Andersonét}.\.. 3h. S5at See: 60. 36 
North s,..0..3 ceeRe Ree eee eee 60 36 
Marsha yo. s:.92: 2%) So ee ee 50 34 
F. Martin. :.4s,. . oc wale eee 50 32 
Goldring -.2 0. 42-4 eae eee 25 7 
Sykes 2.7 2..0cne oe Eee eee 25 15 


Port Stanley Gun Club. \ 


A handicap gotten up by the Port Stanley Gun Club 
known locally as the Port Stanley handicap, has proved 
very satisfactory to all shooters, because it makes every 
shooter break every bird he can. No shooter knows 
where to drop a bird and the poor shot is given a chance 
while competing against better shooters. This handi- 
cap is always used when the club shoots for rizes, at 25 
targets, each man. For example: After alt. Rae shot, 
make five tickets and mark them 1, 2,3,4 and 5. Put 
them in a hat and let some one draw out, say, two 
tickets. If, tor example, 2 and 3 are drawn, add the 
birds missed between 5 and 10 and those between 10 
and 15 to those he has killed. Following is the result of 
the club shoot on January 11th, and shows how this 
worked out. Ties can be shot off or drawn for. 


At 25 Blue Rocks: 
K. , Add _ Total. 


Cl ASCromwells pee ae ee eee 1 3 17 
A Glover22/ ees Sa ee, 22 1 PS) 
H.. Dunn 2267. S60 Se ee ae 22 1 23 
C.- Hough: 320 ag ae oe 9 8 17 
W. Hindley 3230 es te eo: We 3 20 
E. Carry. ..$5 tudo’ Aeeen et 17 3 20 
FP’. YOUN. 22. See ee eee 19 1 20 
Xs VOUMSONS + eet ee eee 16 4 20 
W: Johnsonsseetnrhereiees ennai 12 6 18 


They have a club house and office which is decorated 
with all kinds of hangers, pictures and pennants, which 
gives it a very sporty appearance. It is situated in a 
valley about 200 yards east of the traction R. R. The 
club shoots every Monday at 2 o’clock p.m. 


TRADE 


The following is a sample of the talks bein 
given at the Toronto Automobile Schoo 
which aims to give students not only a 
thorough working knowledge of an automo- 
bile, but an understanding of all its parts so 
that a car in the hands of a graduate of this 
school may be relied upon to give the longest 
and most satisfactory service possible. 

Mr. H. O. Wilson of the Goodyear Tire and 
Rubber Co. of Canada, Limited, addressing 
the students recently said: 

“Without question tires properly cared for 
will give from 25 to 50% more service than 
tires that are abused. Watch carefully the 
inflation of your tires. Perhaps 85% of all 
ruined tires reach this condition because they 
were driven with insufficient air pressure. 
Every tire is stamped showing just how many 
pounds of air it should contain. See that this 
pressure is maintained at all times if you want 
your tires to perform properly. Next in im- 
portance is the care of the tread. Any rubber 
tread is susceptible to road cuts. If ihey are 
given attention when the cuts first appear you 
won't experience very much trouble with 


NOTES 


them. If neglected, however, they will de- 
stroy the tread within a short time-for sand 
and moisture is bound to work in, and tread 
separation always follows.” 


The Koban Rowboat Motor is winning 
laurels as a speed king. Reports credit it with 
speed that is remarkable in contests with large 
sized motor boats. The Koban is distinctive 
from other outboard motors in that it is a two- 
cylinder type. H. D. Gorham, Lake Charles, 
La., writes—‘The Koban Motor is not only 
the swiftest of all detachable motors that I 
have seen, but it can be slowed down to a 
steady pace, not more than a mile per hour, 
which is even a little slow for trout fishing. I 
have not only out-run all the detachable 
motors on Lake Charles, but there are a great 
many strong, powerful and large boats that I 
have passed with ease, and it is only the high 
speed boats that have been able to pass my 
little Koban. It may interest you to know 
that although I have a 40 foot launch I rarely 
ever use it, using in preference the Koban on 
account of its easy handling.” 
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Protect Yourself 


BXER CISE means health, but unless pro- 
per precautions are taken, you may easily 
injure yourself for life. 
Athletes have long recognized this “and 
were ge to avail themselves of the perfect 
n rotection of the MIZ- 
AH JOCK. 


I Ba beneath 
Patenttf 


Small amount ot material be- 
tween thighs 


: AN Perfect pouch 
00 26-05 Welt-bound webbing 
Can be cleansed by boiling without injury to rubber. 


Mizpah _ 


SAN N.4eJ OCK 


assures this and is a necessity for comfort while ex- 
ercising. 

Fits perfectly, will not rub or chafe. 

All sporting goods dealers or sent postpaid on receipt of waist 
measure and 75c. (Stamps accepted.) 

To be perfectly safe get the jock 

for use when exercising and the sus- 
\. pensory for wear at other times. 
, The combination $1.00. 


* The Walter F. Ware Co. 


Dept C. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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USEFUL 
IN 
CAMP 


WILL KILL 
THE 
STING 
OF 
INSECTS 


NOTHING 
BETTER 
FOR 
BRUISES 


—:LIM ie 
ESSORS TO = Cc RICHARISES! 


TELLS HOW FAR YOU WALK 


THE AMERICAN PEDOMETER 


Regulates to Step and Registers Exact Dis- 
tances ; Simple, Accurate, Durable. 


Indispensable to every lover 
of outdoor sport, and especially 
to those who love WALKING. 
Instructive because of value in 
determining distances ; a neces- 
sary adjunct to compass and as 
useful to SPORTSMEN. It 
furnishes the true solution of 
many a disputed question of 
how far it is toor from various 
points. Best of all it 
is a wonderful health 
promotor because its 
interesting notations 
afford real incentive 
for WALKING. 

Mm Whether you walk 
™ for health, business 
or pleasure — any- 

: im where, everywhere, 
om $ mth AMERICAN 
fia % Pedometer tells the 
whole story of just 
how far you have 
travelled. 

FULLY 
GUARANTEED 
One Hundred Mile 
Pedometer, $1.50. 


Sold by all Dealers or Direct 
AMERICAN PEDOMETER COMPANY 
902 CHAPEL ST., NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


E. & A. GUNTHER CO. - - Toronto, Canada 
Agents for the Dominion of Canada 


$12.50 


FOR A 


$29.00 


Hard Wood 
Mission Finish 


Gun Cabinet 


Height, 70 inches. Depth, 12 inches. 
Width, 28 inches 
If interested, write for our special Gun Cabinet 
Catalog. 


Send us your address for 
our illustrated Gun Catalog. 


THE H. H. KIF¥FE Co., 
525 Broadway, New York. 
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Anglers say the Barnes Landing Net’is a 
most convenient net and anglers never lie, 
except, of course, about “the fish that got 
awav.’’ This net weighs only eight ounces, 1s 
easily carried and with one hand is instantly 
extended and locked, ready for use. 


The ‘‘Pflueger-Redifor Anti-Back-Lash 
Casting Reel put out by the Enterprise Mfg. 
Co. of Arkon, Ohio comes packed in a velvet 
lined jeweler’s display case with hinge cover, 
and includes a_Pflueger-Marvel Oil Can, 
packed one display case in a container. If 
wanted one may secure for one dollar extra 
one reel in a chamois leather bag packed in a 
chamois lined hinge cover Sole [ eather case 
with a “Pflueger-Marvel” oil can and a 
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“Pflueger-Little Giant” screw-driver. An ad- 
vertisement of this Reel appears elsewhere in 
this issue. : 


Messrs. Curzon Bros., The International 
Tailors, inform us that in spite of the closing 
down, through the war, of their businesses on 
the Continent, in Paris, Brussels, Liege, Ant- 
werp and Berlin, their British and Oversea, 
businesses are being pursued as usual from 
their Head Office, 60 City Road, London, 
England. 


The Hunter Arms Co. of Fulton, N. Y. 
announce the appointment of Mr. T. H. 
Keller, Jr. as sales manager. 


We are in receipt of a very useful little 
handbook of “American Game Birds’ by 
Chester A. Reed, illustrating and describing 
more than one hundred species of American 


game birds in natural colors. This is a con- 
venient handbook for sportsmen, the majority 
of whom are not expert ornithologists and 
often secure game which they or their 
friends are unable toname. ‘“‘American Game 
Birds” will be a boon to sportsmen of all 
kinds. The novice who is in possession of it 
will be able to know at a glance at what he is 
shooting. The man who is familiar with the 
birds in his own locality will be interested in it 
because it will show him those birds which his 
brother sportsmen are shooting in another 
part of the country, while the old timer will 
like it because as he turns over its pages and 
sees the finely colored portraits of his old bird 
friends, he will recall the time and place of 
former captures and live his experiences over 
again. Quite recently we have received en- 
quiries for just such a book as this and we have 
pleasure in recommending it to our readers, for 
whom we will be glad to secure a copy on re- 
ceipt of any orders that may be sent in. The 
price per copy is only sixty cents. 


We have also received a booklet on Pheas- 
ant Farming by Mr. ’Gene M. Simpson, 
Superintendent of the Oregon State Game 
Farm. For many years Mr. Simpson has been 
a successful breeder of pheasants and other 
game birds. He began by propagating a few 

heasants in his back yard. He increased by 
uying the adjoining property and finally the 
whole block across the street. This was not 
sufficient so he purchased 30 acres further out 


in the country. By adding improvements and 
equipment Mr. Simpson enlarged his business 
and built up a very profitable industry. When 
the Fish and Game Commission was estab- 
lished in Oregon in 1911 Mr. Simpson was 
employed to propagate game birds and stock 
various parts of the State. Mr. Simpson 
thocaien knows his birds and successfully 
raises several thousand birds each season. 
His booklet therefore should be of great value 
to those interested in the propagation of 
pheasants. 


The Parks Branch of the Department of the 
Interior has developed an ambitious pro- 


_gramme. They aim at providing Canada with 


Parks of four kinds viz: Scenic Parks, Animal 
Parks, Historical Parks, Humanitarian Parks. 

The first kind are mainly confined to the 
west with its magnificent series of mountain 
ranges though the East will not be altogether 
neglected. In animal parks too the west has 
the best of it so far, though in Ontario the 
Provincial government has done something to 
make up the deficiency. In historical parks 
the balance of advantage rests with the Fast. 
The Humanitarian Parks mean that an effort 
is to be made to provide every city in Canada 
with a Park in its near vicinity—an ambitious 
programme which has received a serious set- 
back, in conjunction with so much other 
beneficial work, owing to the destructive work 
of the European conflict. The programme is 
one however that is not to be lost sight of and 
when destruction ceases and constructive 
work is resumed the Parks will again come to 
the front. 
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W/ HEN the flood tides of the North send’ 
forth their winter hoards of piscatorial beauty, 
you will naturally want to be in the vanguard, 
eager for the spoils. 
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And, thus through actual ne- 
cessity comes your demand 
for a Smart-Woods Tent. 


PRIL 15th we send out.our first Con] “la==s ee 
signment of “Catalogues de Luxe”’. SM ee 
The biggest, finest and best piece of art . 


work ever published by any North Am- MABE up of "Woods non, 
erican Tent Manufacturer. Mail us | 4 perfect cruisers camping 
your name and address upona post-card | pact size, "Wind and water- 
to-day so as to be one of the first to re- Procplete surreal dame 


ceive one. and prices, also sae styles. 


© mart-Wands ([imired 


OTTAWA, CAN. BRANCH OFFICES: 


Toronto, Montreal, Welland, Renfrew, Winnipeg. 
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THE STEELHEAD 


The Great Gamy Trout that comes out of the Ocean 


(Photographs by the author) 


BONNYCASTLE DALE 


N passing from the sea to the 
I rivers, from the rivers to the 
= streams and from the streams 
into the fresh water lakes, we find an 
almost continual run of trout. Photo- 
graph, note-book, observation, all 
teach one thing, that almost all of 
these various Pacific Coast trout, 
locally called by many names, usually 
after the lake or river they are found 
in, are all derived from the Steelhead 


’ trout. 


This magnificent trout runs in 
from the sea into the brackish har- 
bours of the coast all during the late 
summer months. It is a glorious 
sight to drift along with the tide and 
see these great fishes at play, fishes 
that run from a pound or two to 
twenty odd pounds. From our silent- 
ly gliding canoe, with my assistant’s 
head peering over the bow and mine 
over the stern, we have watched the 
swift manoeuvres of this kingly trout. 
These were the sea-running form, as 
our inlet connects with the Pacific. 
I have, however, seen exactly similar 
Steelhead trout taken from the land- 
locked lakes that nestle at the foot of 
the giant ranges of the Rockies. How 
and when they got in there is a ques- 
tion hard to answer. 

Now, although this school of trout 
has left its unknown feeding grounds 
in the mighty Pacific, intent on seek- 
ing the head of the parent stream, or 
one nearby, in which to spawn, they 


dash at the fly or spoon with all the 
ardor of young fishes. In fact, with 
the exception of the few youngsters 
that have, it seems by attraction, at- 
tached themselves to the great migra- 
tion, all of the fishes are adults. 
Great fat females, longer slimmer 
males—all starving. Why then you 
will ask me do they take the bait. My 
only answer is that the sporting in- 
stinct is still very much alive even 
if the stomach is so crowded by milt 
bag and egg sac that it has refused its 
functions and is almost as shrivelled 
as a spawning salmon’s. For weeks 
before these fish ascend the streams 
we have caught them and examined 
the stomachs. Not a morsel of food ~ 
did we find in any of them. 

We were enabled to see the rush of 
the fish for the glittering bait in the 
following manner. There were a few 
tottering old piles driven in along the 
river bed. Immediately outside these 
the current had cut a deep channel. 
In this deep water the “‘hardhead”’ or 
salmon trout, as the Steelhead is often 
called, swam and played. Directing 
my assistant to detach the hooks from 
a silver spinning minnow I climbed 
along the stringer that still connected 
two of these piles, relics of some old 
time landing place. Along came the 
cedar board canoe, swiftly paddled by 
the lad. Behind it extended a hun- 
dred feet of line from the bending tip 
of my heavy rod held in place in the 
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bend in the lad’s knee. I could see 
the shining silver thing below me and 
I could also see two greedy bullheads 
frantically trying to impale themselves 
on the hookless bait. Behind these 
again swam four Steelhead trout, in 
fairly regular formation, all eyeing 
that glittering wee metal fish ahead, 
but all were;kept back by the wake 
of the canoe and its disturbing pad- 
dles. I called to the lad to pull in and 
ascend the stream again, as all trout, 
except the young, swim with heads up 
stream. I have seen schools of young 
trout and salmon proceeding to the 
sea with the tide. I think this seem- 
ingly going astray of these schools 
was to be accounted for by the fact 
that they were lost, having gone to 
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weeds below to the bait. Then I saw 
the fish again—he had the bait in his 
mouth. Before I could raise my head 
the impulse of the strike had gone to 
Fritz; the thrill of the jerk had run 
from knee to brain to finger tip and 
when I looked up the lad had the rod 
in his hand. As nearly as I could see 
the fish was swimming straight down 
stream, trying to swallow the hard 
little morsel it held in its mouth. 
Finding that the food was running 
away with the feeder it simply opened 
its mouth and let it run. Had there 
been hooks upon the bait I would have 
seen it, as I have before, steady itself 
with its balancing fins, allow its tail to 
sink, curve it and with two or three 
swift bending motions leap clear of the 


MALLARD EATING DEAD STEELHEAD; BIRD GORGES TO REPLETION. \ 


the left instead of to the right when 
leaving the breeding river and thereby 
having struck a blind channel. Along 
comes the olive green canoe again. 
Now, no bullheads or attendant trout 
are with it. I have remained so nearly 
motionless that the big trout are play- 
ing all about the foot of the shaky 
pile on which I am resting. On goes 
the craft and ever behind it spins the 
decoy. Could one have seen the 
initial speeding of the stone from the 
catapult or the arrow from the bow. 
he might describe how that great 
Steelhead got into action so fast. One 
Instant I saw him backing water im- 
mediately beneath me. The next I 
saw a black line extending from the 


surface, and rapidly opening its mouth 
and shaking its head trygto rid itself 
of a piece of uneatable stuff that 
seemed to stick to it. It is as natural 
for a fish to do this as it is for us to 
eject a plum stone. 

Both the lad and I had noticed 
whai clean exellent shape Salmo 
Gairdneri were in that bright day, so 
we decided to catch one and eat it. 
At first these big trout fresh from the 
sea are pure silver bodied, greenish 
blue steelheaded, black spots densely 
covering head and back and tail and 
upper fins. The flesh is of the pure 
red color from the crustacean food of 
the sea—not salmon colored as is the 
flesh of the salmon. As I had not 
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time to attend to a fly rod and keep 
my flies in the shape a leisurely man 
may, I attached a tiny double silver 
spoon to my light rod, a rod that 
bends double with a two pound bass. 
Fritz exclaimed that I would never 
land a Steelhead on that rod—but I 
had landed several unknown to’ the 
boy. 

Up the little mountain river we 
urged the craft. Then we turned her 
about and she flew down stream be- 
fore the willing blades. I was in the 
bow now and the churning spoon was 
gaily inviting all and sundry trout to 
immediately swallow it. Before we 
reached the piles came that double 
tug that tells the hard fighting trout 
has taken the bait between‘ his strong 
jaws. A light whiplike motion set the 
hook in the firm mass and down soun- 
ded the fish. The reel sang a noisy 
song as I let him go—for I had not had 
opportunity to tell its weight. Fora 
a good two minutes it bored and 
swam down deeper all the time; then 
came that almost sickly intermission 
when the line feels slack and one does 
not know whether the fish is lost or 


not. I was industriously reeling in all . 


this time and just checked the big 
splashing thing as it rose like a bird 
and shook its ten pounds of silvery 
shape in the bright sunshine. Alas for 
the poor fish. Its action, coupled with 
mine, only sank the cruel barb farther. 
I dare not hasten the end. I only dare 
reel in a few feet or let many run out 
as the now darting fish leaped and 
sounded under the canoe or darted up 
stream. For thirty minutes this un- 
equal struggle lasted—unequal if the 
fish had known enough to bolt straight 
down with the swift current. He was 
too big for the net. Both times I 
brought him up to the lad in the 
stern. He missed him, so I took the 
net myself and caught him in it head- 
first on the third reel in. Seldom, if 
ever, have I landed a steelhead of 
good size in less than half an hour 
with light tackle. Of all the fish I 
have ever played in either ocean of 
this continent or in its lakes and 
rivers, I can truly say the Steelhead is 
the gamiest. 

Three months later, in December, 
we found these small fish full of eggs 
and milt running up the spawning 
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streams and rivers. Alas where were 
the silver sides and beauty forms? 
These Steelhead were now discolored 
so that some were actually as black 
as coal, all formed by the fresh water 
they played and starved in. We 
pictured them on many a riffle where 
they ran up as closely as packed sal- 
mon. These were spent fish, useless 


as food, yet all the Indian boys and 
girls, too, were hocking them and 
spearing them with all sorts of odd 
I saw 


shaped poles and hooks. one 


From top to bottom; 

1. LEAPING STEELHEAD TROUT. 

2. THE SILENT STEELHEAD HUNTER—THE 
HAIR SEAL, 


3. THE HEADFIRST DESCENT OF THE LEAP- 
ING STEELHEAD. 
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little shaver, not more than six years 
old, fix his barbed gaff into a big 
Steelhead, and then waited to see 
whether he would take the fish home 
or the fish would take him on up the 
river. I think had it not been for his 
slightly older brother the latter would 
have been the case as both fish and 
boy were under the shallow water at 
this period. 


Even these time tired and egg and 
milt laden fish have the instinct to 
jump left in them. This instinct now 
comes into operation simply to try 
and rid themselves of the great num- 
ber of sea lice that have attached 
themselves to their inert bodies. We 
spent many an hour unavailingly 
snapping the machines at these leap- 
ing fish. Until you have tried it you 
do not know how hard it is to picture 
an unexpected thing that only stays 
a single second in the air. Yet we 
pictured two at once, one just rolling 
upward in the long, graceful swim- 
ming motion, and the ‘other full 
length out shaking his head in regular 
Steelhead way. 


If you are used to these fish you 
can always tell the trout from the 
salmon by the method of jumping. 
The salmon strike the water in any 
position, falling usually belly or side 
first. The trout on the contrary al- 
ways descend into the water head- 
first, and a very easy thing it is to 
picture. Lry-it. 
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You have no doubt heard of the 
mallard’s predilection for dead salmon. 
Occasionally a Steelhead dies before 
the spawning grounds are reached, or 
before it gets back down to the sea, 
for these trout do not die at spawning 
time as each and every salmon does. 
We flushed a pig drake from beside 
the dead body of a Steelhead. In- 
stantly we set the camera, attached 
the long rubber tubes and hid away in 
the cedar brush. Back came the 
great handsome drake, the king of 
waterfowl. He made his usual cir- 
cular flight, carefully examined every 
spot beneath, then settled into the 
water and wading ashore squatted 
comfortably beside the carcase and 
began his feast. - The ringing noise of 
the descending curtain flared him and 
we offer you his presentment on the 
printed page. 

Later, after each male had thrashed 
the bottom to make a nest depression 
and the female had laid her five to 
seven thousand eggs and the male had 
impregnated them, when all these 
were resting safely hidden beneath 
the river rocks, we saw the adult fish 
nearing the river’s mouth again, sadly 
changed, however, from the shining 
things of beauty that had ascended 
the stream. Soon the pure water of 
the ocean with its life giving salts will 
purify each discolored body and re- 
clothe it in pure red flesh and silver 
scale ready to renew the journey and 
to spawn again. 


O-P., THE INDIAN, AND PODDY WITH SAM’S 10 LB. PIKE. 


IN SEARCH OF THE BIG ONE 


American Fishermen on a Canadian Outing along the Big French 
and Pickerel Rivers 


“SAM 


vay good fisherman is a male being 
possessed of a large bump of 
hope which refuses to be re- 
duced by poverty, hardship, war or 
associaiion with pessimists. 
Having encountered all these things 
I was of the opinion I fulfilled all the 
requirements mentioned above, for 
in rounding up the Rest Easy Fishing 
Club for our yearly outing, I found 
discouragement at every turn. Buck 
had bought a new car, and had to save 
his money for gasoline. Doc couldn’t 
go on account of a northern lumber 
trip. Emil had the war for an excuse, 
and said he had to-stay and take per- 
sonal charge of his shop. T. O. 
couldn’t go for much the same reason, 
while the Keeper of the Log had a 
time-worn and much used excuse— 
he was about to take unto himself a 
wife, and couldn’t bear to be separat- 
ed from her for ten days. Bill 
wouldn’t go for fear he would be 
taken for a German. 
I was determined to go if I went 
alone. but Poddy the Great and O. P. 
were game also, and we looked about 


for a fourth to balance things. At 
last I (Sam) thought of a kindred 
spirit in Michigan who had always 
wanted to join us, so forthwith wrote 
him. He responded with enthusiasm, 
promising to be on the job any time 
we set the day. For convenience I 
shall call him The Indian. 

In the course of events, it developed 
upon me to do all the odd jobs no one 
else had the time for, such as catching - 
the worms for bait, making camping 
arrangements, keeping the log, taking 
pictures, etc. 

To the uninitiated. the catching of 
the worms seems like a small job, but 
as we usually take enough to supply 
us for ten day’s fishing, and our party 
in former years numbered at least ten, 
it meant some worms. Last year we 
had twenty-one quarts. However, 
as our number would be reduced to 
four this year, we thought six would 
be a fair amount. 

After a scorching summer, the 
ground was dried to a depth of at 
least three feet, and as we live in a 
city of eighty thousand, it seemed 
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impossible to dig enough worms with- 
out the aid of dynamite. However, I 
thought I could get along without 
resorting to such drastic measures. 
What I did do was this. About 
eight o’clock in the evening I took the 
hose and sprinkled all the yards in 
the neighborhood for about twenty 
minutes. 
and smoked several pipes until about 
nine-thirty, when I took a bright 
light and began to hunt for night 
crawlers, or dew worms as they are 
sometimes called. This method never 


SAM’S FIRST SHOT AT A BEAR. 


fails, and I have found them six inches 
long. After a week of this work, I had 
Six quarts. 

Then the question of keeping them 
arose, so a trip to the country in the 
car resulted in the securing of a bushel 


of heavy moss in which the worms 
were placed. A box was made with 
screen wire nailed on each side, and 
this was turned over daily which kept 
the worms crawling through the moss. 
After a week of this treatment thev 
were wiry and made fine bait. Black 
bass weighing four pounds. pickerel 
weighing five, catfish weighing seven 


Then I retired to the porch “ 
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and a half, and pike weighing six 
pounds were all taken with these 
worms. After three season’s use, I 
can say I consider angle worms the 
best possible bait for use in Canadian 
waters. 

After writing and receiving many 
letters, we again settled on theyold 
stamping ground along the Pickerel 
River and the Big French. A glowin 
letter from a camp outfitter describe 
a house boat big enough for four 
people, which could be moved from 
one place to another by its own power, 
and which seemed an ideal camp for a 
small party. It was fitted up with 
every thing necessary for a ten day’s 
trip, food supplies, bedding, canoes, 
etc. JI immediately wrote reserving 
the house boat and two guides. 

Next in order was a camera, as it 
would never do to go a year without 
a record of our fishing trip. The 
Official photographer was among 
those who did not go, so it was up to 
me. Poddy said he wouldn’t even 
know how to find the view finder, and 
O. P. said a camera was too darn much 
trouble. Every year for six years we 
had had a Camp Log illustrated with 
our own photographs.} In no other 
way could we convince our friends 
that we caught fish in Canada. 

Arrangements were at last com- 
pleted, and tickets for the party were 
secured to Pickerel Landing, Ontario, 
and the REMNANT set forth at nine 
a.m. Sunday morning, September 27, 
via Buffalo and Toronto. We arrived 
at our destination at 4.40 Monday 
morning. 

The guides met us to conduct us to 
the camp, and after a warm breakfast 
we set forth toview the wonderful 
house boat. As no one had thought to 
bring a microscope, we had much 
difficulty in locating it. One look at 
it was sufficient. The description we 
had received from the outfitter, was 
not only misleading, but highly in- 
flated, for it was about the dimensions 
of a postage stamp. Even the stove 
had to be set outside to keep the darn 
thing warm. You certainly would 
have had to go out on deck to change 
your mind. We found that instead 
of travelling ten miles an hour, it 
could make at a pinch ten miles a day. 
It was built along the lines.of a cigar 
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box, square at both ends, with never 
a suspicion of a nose to cut the water. 
We had had some experience in house 
boats in our own bay back home, so 
we laughed this one to scorn and re- 
turned to the camp to think it over. 

Of course our spirits were some- 
what dampened, and as we wanted 
time in which to decide, we told the 
. Owner we would wait until the fourth 
party arrived. As he put in his ap- 
pearance at midnight from Michigan, 
and as he was pretty sleepy, we wait- 
ed until morning to break the sad 
news to him—that we were a camping 
party without a camp. We had 
neither tent, duffel bag, provisions or 
a cook. 

“To thunder with the house boat,” 
said the Indian somewhat sleepily, ‘‘I 
am going to fish if I have to sleep on 
a rock,’’ so we knew he wouldn’t be 
difficult to suit. 

We knew of a permanent camp not 
far away, which would do, although it 
was not as sportsmanlike as we 
fancied. We could use our canoes in 
going from place to place, and in this 
way we could live down our disap- 
pointment. So we went to the camp 
and induced them to take us in. 

In this way we managed to fish in 
the Big French River, the Pickerel, 
Ox Lake and the Bad River, the latter 
so called on account of its swift cur- 
rents and deep holes. It seldom 
freezes over and is therefore in addi- 
tion to being a good fishing ground, a 
fine home for ducks. Both ducks and 
partridge were plenty, but as we did 
not bring our guns, and moreover as 
it was out of season, we were obliged 
to forego the pleasure of partridge for 
dinner. 

The first day while waiting for the 
Indian, we trolled in the Pickerel 
River with silver spoon hooks and se- 
cured some large bass. Poddy and 
O. P. got several nice ones by still 
fishing with worms.} “1-44 + _4 

The second day all four of us 
started for Horseshoe Falls where we 
intended to catch the big one in the 
swift current. Imagine our surprise 
to find the falls had entirely disap- 
peared on account of the continued 
hot weather. Not a drop of water 
was flowing over. So it was up to us 
to hunt a new fishing ground. We 
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therefore paddled on up the river and 
after trolling for several hours, The 
Indian succeeded in landing a six 
pound pickerel which made a very 
nice supper. 

That night we were glad to gather 
around the genial poker table after 
the lamps and the pipes were lighted. 
We are none of us gamblers either 
from inclination, necessity or inheri- 
tance, but each year, we inaugurate a 
series of little games which enliven 
our evenings and keep us from getting 
bored with each other’s society. 


O. P. ANDERSON OF ERIE, PA., WITH A 30 LB. 
*>LUNGE CAUGHT IN THE LITTLE 
FRENCH RIVER. 


Sometimes we win as much as thirty 
cents and then again we lose that 
much. Poddy has always been con- 
sidered the champion and woe be to 
the Easy Rester who beats him. This | 
year, however, he met his Waterloo 
in the Indian. At first Poddy thought 
the Indian was bluffing, but as he al- - 
ways had the goods to deliver Poddy 
had to back down and be more con- 
servative in his betting. When he re- 
tired. he was a sadder but wiser 
Poddy. He hasn’t figured out yet 
what happened to him. 
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During the evening before ‘the 
same-started we found that we were 
about six miles from the Big French 
where we knew there must be some 
good fishing, as in previous years we 
had caught many fine ones. We there- 
fore arose early and made prepara- 
tions to go to our old haunt. 

Just before we started the Indian 
came running down to where I was 
putting the things into the boat and 
wanted me to come and take a picture 
of alittle black bear he and Poddy 
had run to earth. 

I followed him down the river about 
half a mile with suspicion in my heart, 
but when we arrived at the spot, sure 
enough there was a little black bear 
weighing about 75 pounds huddled 
up against the rocks with Poddy on 
guard with a club. We couldn’t tell 
for the time being which looked the 
worst scared, Poddy or the bear. 
When we arrived I ventured within 
about ten feet of him, and he began 
to whimper and show some fight. 
(Not Poddy but the bear.) 

‘“Darn’’, I said under my breath, 
“he’s big enough to claw out a chunk 
of my complexion if I get closer than 
he wants me to,”’ but I wasn’t going 
to be bluffed. 

“Get close, you lobster,’ yelled 
the Indian, ““Poddy can whack him 
if he comes for you.” 
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So I ventured still nearer until I 
was within about eight feet, when I 
shot—the camera. 

There was a whoop behind me and 


there was Poddy and The Indian ty- 


ing the air in knots with idiotic noises 
supposed to be laughs. 

**Stung!’’ whooped The Indian in ~ 
glee. ‘‘He’s chained.” 

And so he was, but he made a fine 
picture anyway. 

So we started out for the Big 
French River and by the time we ar- 
rived it was eleven o’clock and the 
guides began to prepare eats. While 
they were doing this, we caught ten 
fine bass, the smallest weighing 14% 
and the largest three pounds. After a 
good dinner, we decided to take a 
small portage and troll the little 
French to the Pickerel. We put on 
large trolling spoons and made up our 
minds it was up to us to try for the 
Big One. We fished all the afternoon, 
with nary a bite, and as we were near- 
ing the mouth of the Little French, 
some one suggested that we pull in for 
the evening and make for camp, as 
we had several miles to row. 

All at once O. P. felt a sudden pull 
and called out to stop, thinking he had 
a rock. It wasn’t necessary for the 
guide to obey, as the canoe stopped 
of its own accord. Just as he decided 
to pull in his line, the “‘rock’’ began 


DINNER AT OX LAKE, 
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to move, and immediately there was 
a large opening in the water from 
which a large 48 inch maskinonge 
emerged like a submarine and began 
to throw water. He made for the 
bottom again, which he did not find, 
as the river is about forty feet deep 
at this spot. The guide then began to 

ull as hard as possible to keep the 


ine taut. In this way he was to be 
tired out. 
Mr. Maskinonge made _§ several 


vain attempts to break his hold by 
leaping out of the water at least four 
feet. As he was hooked squarely in 
the corner of his mouth in the tough 
sinews, he was unable to saw off the 
steel leader. He was now beginning 
to tire somewhat, and O. P. thought it 
was time to pull him in, and hollered 
for the gaff hook. 

As Poddy had the gaff hook all 
ready, O. P. supposed he was going to 
use it on the fish, but greatly to the 
latter’s surprise, when he had the fish 
near enought to gaff, Poddy broke 
forth in loud exclamations, and bran- 
dished the weapon in the air, threat- 


-ening to use it on O. RP. if he landed 


the fish in the canoe. The musky was 
so large that it would most certainly 
have swamped the boat if they had 
persisted in such foolishness. 

It was here that the Indian and I 
saw that we would have to lend a 
hand in order to save the venerable 
Poddy from destruction, as O. P. 
was bound to land his fish if he 
drowned the whole bunch. We found 
a good deep place near the shore, and 
after cleaning away all the rubbish 
and brush, we signalled for them to 
row near. The Indian ran into the 
water up to his knees and grabbed the 
line out of O. P’s hand just in time to 
save Poddy’s life. As the fish had 
about sixty feet of line, the Indian 
made a wild dash up the bank over 
the rocks, and before Mr. Musky 
knew it, he was landed high and dry 
on shore fully twenty feet from water. 
With the guide’s assistance, we made 
an end to his Royal Highness with a 
club. So ended the brave career of 
Mr. Maskinonge. 

It was a jubilant bunch that pulled 
in to a late supper, and there wasn’t 
much poker indulged in that night. 
We spent the evening weighing and 
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measuring the fish, and talking about 
other possible relatives of his that 
might still lurk in the depths of the 
river. | 

He weighed exactly 30 pounds and 
measured 48 inches in length and 221% 
inches around the “bust.”’ The latter 
measurement is Poddy’s. He made 
the ten pound pike I had caught 
earlier in the day look like a minnow. 
Greatly to our surprise we found he 
had just swallowed for his supper pre- 
vious to taking the spoon hook a 17 
inch pike weighing fully a pound and 
a half. Next day we had a fine dinner 
of baked maskinonge as only a 
Canadian knows how to cook. 

The next day we decided to lay off 
and take a motor boat trip and explore 
the Pickerel River and Ox Lake. One 
of the guides had a fine boat, so we set 
out bright and early for a thirty-five 
mile trip. 

Pickerel River is very crooked, and 
has high, rocky banks on each side. 
It almost doubles on itself in places. 
The whole country round about is 
formed of islands made by the rivers 
crooking in and out. The scenery is 
wild and picturesque and it requires 
no stretch of imagination to put 
civilization into the realm of things 
forgotten. 

Wild duck were much in evidence 
and partridge were plenty. We did 
not have a sight of a deer, but saw 
their tracks at the river’s edge in 
many places. We arrived at Ox Lake 
about ten o’clock and set about to 
catch some fish for dinner. 

This is a beautiful little lake about 
three miles long and two wide and is 
rather of a puzzle when it comes to 
geodetic survey, as it seems to be 
formed by three rivers flowing into it, 
and three or four emptying out in dif- 
ferent directions. It is never quite 
safe to navigate these lakes or rivers 
without a guide, for at nightfall one 
might find himself far from any land 
mark which was familiar by just fol- 
lowing the well known direction “of 
keeping to the right.”’ The bendings 
of these rivers are very deceptive and 
oftimes play the prank of leading one 
back to the starting point by a 
straight path. 

The trip was well worth taking and 
gave us a better idea of the surround- 
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ing country than we had ever ob- 
tained in any of our previous trips. 
The next morning we awakened 
blood thirsty for fish again and went 
back to the Big French where we 
caught twenty-two fine black bass, 
but no Big One was encountered. O. 
P. was now getting uneasy and in- 
sisted we had had enough fishing. 
So in the morning we packed our 
grips and tackle. The Indian was a 
little disappointed that we wouldn’t 
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tarry longer. He said he was just 
getting warmed up to the fray, but 
when O. P. has a hunch he must get 
back to business nothing on earth can 
stop him. So Poddy, O. P. and I bade 
farewell to the Indian and the guides 
and departed for our native shores 
back in the States where we arrived 
the next morning, well satisfied with 
our ten days’ outing, and ready to tell 
the story of HOWgWE CAUGHT 
THE BIG,ONE. 


~ 


THE. WISE FISH 


WILFRID 


EEP down in the water, under 
the overhanging tree on the 
river bank, there was a great 
commotion, a swirling and a bubbling; 
several passing fish gathered round, 
and observed Johnny Roach darting 
this way and that way, putting up a 
great fight against a thin gut line with 
a sharp barbed hook through his stiff 
upper lip. 

*“Dear me,” observed Tim Gud- 

geon, “that’s the tenth fatality since 
early this morning, and goodness 
knows how many, during the last two 
days.” 
“It seems to me,” said Charlie 
Chubb, “that whenever there is a 
good feeding ground,—if we may 
call this ground—, there is always 
considerable danger. It was the same 
at the mouth of the Abbey River you 
remember, when all those gentles 
were about, and at different times 
everywhere round Penton Hook, ex- 
cept in the fast running water.”’ 

“It’s just as bad there, too,” re- 
marked Ben Barbel, “I lost my cousin 
Yom there yesterday. He and I had 
been dining for days past, on some of 
the finest Brann I’ve ever tasted. 
Yesterday, there seemed a lack of its 
but while we were swimming round, 
I saw Tom take a fine fat bob worm 
to go on with, and then he seemed to 
have suddenly gone mad: what with 
rushing round stones on the bottom, 
and curling round bits of sunken 
branches, and darting this way and 
that, like Johnny Roach has just done 
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I got quite giddy watching him. Still, 
I followed him gradually up to the 
surface, then he went clean out. I’ve 
never seen him since.” 

“There’s something behind all 
this,’? remarked Peter Perch. 
‘““There’s some reason for those sharp 
points that stick through your lip, 
and jerk you out in to the air.” 

‘“Of course there is,’ said little Joe 
Bleak, “‘I live near the surface. Ive 
Seen eming 

“Seen who?” asked the others. 

“The Angels,’ replied Joe. 
heard of the Angels?”’ 

“What do they do?” asked Jenny 
Dace, nervously. 

“They catch fish,’’ responded Joe 
Bleak “I’ve seen ’em do it.” 

“Well, I’ve never seen them,” said 
Tim Gudgeon; I live near the bottom 
and all I’ve seen is a long pole with 
prongs on it. It just pulls the stones 
about, but every time we gather 
round to watch it some of us are sure 
to be missing; why they should want 
to catch us, I can’t make out.” 

“It’s just to say they did catch us, 
and to tell lies about us,”’ said Bill 
Tench; “just to weigh us, and then 
swear we weigh twice as much.” 

“But -why do they want me?” 
asked tiny Jerry Minnow. “I live 


Ever 


‘near the surface with Joe; they’ve 


been after me with an old bottle and a 
piece of string. Twenty like me, 
wouldn’t weigh an ounce.” 

“They want you for bait”, said 
Bill Tench. | 


THE WISE FISH 


“Bait”, queried Jerry Minnow, 
“bait for what?” 

“Here comes Sol Pike, ask him’”’, 
replied Bill Tench. ‘“‘He knows 
everything, and eats everything, too, 
pretty nearly.” 

“Not me,” said Jerry Minnow, go- 
ing white in the gills, “I’m off.” 

“Us too,” cried Joe Bleak, Jenny 
Dace, and several others. 

“I suppose I ought to go also,”’ 
-mused Tim Gudgeon, “‘he’s such a 
savage, but Ill just keep a bit clear; 
I’m curious to hear what he knows 
about it.”’ 

“Tt’s your fatal curiosity that will 
get you into trouble,’’ remarked Sam- 
my Trout, “it’s just what happens to 
your relatives when that pronged 
rake comes round.”’ 

““Who’s going to speak to Sol Pike?’ 
asked David Carp. 

“Not I’, said Jimmy Grayling. 

“Or I’, said Bobby Rudd, “you 
never know how to take him.” 

“TI will,’ said Peter Perch, boldly 
stiffening his sharp _back fin. ‘“‘He 
needn’t be too anxious to tackle me’’. 

“Don’t: use the word “tackle’’, 
said Sammy Trout, “it makes me 
nervous.” 

Just as he spoke, Solomon Pike 
swam up, and the others cleared on a 
wide circle; Peter Perch and Ben 
Barbel being the only ones to stand 
their water. For a moment, Sol Pike 
hung still, looking at them and werk- 
ing his gills reflectively, and then de- 
manded sharply, ““What’s up, eh? 
What’s the game?” 

““There’s been a fatality here,’’ 
spoke up Peter Perch. “Johnny 
Roach has gone. 

“There'll be some more fatalities 
presently, or I’m a poor fish’’, said 
Sol Pike, glancing voraciously at Bill 
Gudgeon and Jimmy Grayling. 

Who are those Angels any how”, 
persisted Peter Perch. ‘“They’ve 
got Johnny”’. 

“Angels! growled Sol Pike, “‘an-. 
gels! Pretty Angels they are! You 
mean Anglers I suppose.”’ 

“We thought,’’ ventured Ben Bar- 
bel, “‘that you might be good enough 
to tell us what they want with us.” 

“Yes,” remarked Sammy Trout 
from a safe distance. “‘Please tell us. 
I know of course why they want me, I 
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make an excellent dish, but there’s 
some here who wouldn’t be eatable at 
all; I hardly think, if you’ll excuse me 
Mr. Pike, I hardly think you yourself, 
would be very tasty.’”’ 

“He would taste like a piece of 
house flannel’’, observed Peter Perch, 
impudently. 

Thereon, Bill Gudgeon - started 
laughing, and with a sudden rush, Sol 
Pike suppressed him and swallowed 
him. “‘that’ll teach you to laugh’’, he 
said, and then turning a bleary eye on 
Peter Perch, he said warningly, 
‘Take care’”’ 

“You can’t swallow me’’, insisted 
Peter Perch, stubbornly. 

“Tl show you, if I get riled,’’ said 
Sol Pike, “Why you Gaudy codshead, 
do you think I care a sprat for your 
sharp fin; my brother Jack drowned a 
swan.” 

‘““T know he did,”’ said Peter, “‘he 
grabbed its head when it was under 
water, and he was drowned himself in 
the bargain.” 

“Sounds funny for a fish to get 
drowned,’’ observed Charlie Chubb. 

“It’s true, though,’’ admitted Sol 
Pike, “‘he couldn’t use his gills,—but 
that won’t save Peter if he’s rude.”’ 

“And it won’t save you from fol- 
lowing your beauty of a brother, if you 
touch me,”’ replied Peter Perch. 

‘“Now come fish,’’ said Bill Tench, 
“don’t quarrel, things are bad enough 
as itis. Please tell us what you know 
about these Anglers, Mr. Pike?” 

“Why should I?” asked Sol. 

* Because, asserted, Peter Perch 
boldly, ““you’ve been caught yourself 
Guce.s 

“’That’s when I was young,”’ snap- 
ped Sol Pike, ‘“‘ When I was a Tom-fool 
like you are now; it couldn’t happen 
again; I know too much; as for how I 
got back, I’m too good for any angler 
that ever breathed. I must have been 
pretty much on the feed that day; I 
had already swallowed a whole Dace 
family, a dozen or so of Bleak and 
Gudgeon, and a colony of small fry, 
then I couldn’t let a fat bob worm 
alone,—and there you are.”’ 

“T didn’t think they were included 
in your Menu,’’ remarked Ben Barbel. 

“Everything is in my Menu when 
I’m on the feed,’’ replied Sol Pike, 
looking harder at Peter, “‘including 
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sharp fins, hat-pins, hair-pins, egg- 
shells, soaked paper and bits of rag; 
they call me a “fresh water Shark” I 
think, well,—let ’em; personally, I 
wouldn’t have the least objection to 
chewing up my Uncle on my Mother’s 
side, if I got the chance, but I don’t 
waste my time on little gnats and 
flies like our friend Sammy ‘Trout 
there does.” Just then, a beautiful 
fly alighted on the surface above 
them, and Sam Trout made a quiet 
move up, and lay still. 

‘‘Well,’’ asked Sol Pike, 
don’t you take it?” 

‘It’s a Mayfly,”’ said Sam Trout, 
as his mouth watered, “‘but mayflies 
- are born on the bottom, and rise to 
the top; this one, alighted on the sur- 
face. Something’s wrong, there; 
there! see, it’s moving along, and do- 
ing it all wrong; dear me,”’ he shiver- 
ed, “I fancy I can almost smell the 
paint.” 

Then a great fat bob-worm trailed 
by, and Ben Barbel moved forward, 
but made way when he saw Sol Pike 
move also, who however let it pass. 

“Why didn’t you take that then?”’ 
asked Sammy Trout. 

‘““Because,’’ said Sol Pike, ‘‘there 
were two worms there; who ever saw 
two worms floating along, tied up to- 
gether, I should like to know,” and 
even while he spoke, the two worms 
returned rapidly the way they came.” 

“There you are,’’ said Sol Pike, 
“there they go back again; what I 
don’t know, isn’t worth knowing; 
Sammy Trout may know something 
about flies, but I can give him, and all 
of you, long chalks on everything else. 
Who else has ever been caught and 
got back, eh? No one, only me.” 

“Well please tell us how you did 
it?’* asked David Carp. 

“T will,” said Sol Pike, ‘‘just to 
show you what sort of a fish I am. 
Have you ever heard me bark?” he 
asked. 

“No,” replied the others. 

“Well, I can’t in the water,” said 
Sol Pike, but I can when I’m out, like 
a dog. I told you I was a young fish, 
then; well it must have been a young 
Angler who caught me; when he land- 
ed me and grabbed hold of me, I 
barked; he was so surprised, he drop- 
ped me; then very gingerly, he picked 
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2 
me up to take the hook out of my 


mouth, and a very silly way he did it.”’ 

‘“You’ve seen my teeth!” 

The others nodded, apprehensively. 

‘*Well I’m the only one of you who 
has any, worth calling teeth,’’ he said 
grinning, and letting Peter Perch see 
them. That young Angler found out 
I had them too; he found out with his 
finger, and he shook me off so sudden, 
I hit the side of the bank, and fell 
close to the water; with one good kick, 
I was in again; My Gosh! I wasn’t out 
long, but I was gasping for water I can 
tell you; it so upset me, I went float- 
ing about, up and down stream on 
my back, for hours, and not one of 
you,”’ he said, glaring at them ‘“‘ever 
came near me, to see how I was get- 
fing One : 

‘““You’re such a slippery customer, ”’ 
remarked Con Eel, who passed at 
that moment. 

“Slippery!’”’ said Sol Pike, “look 
who’s talking! You ought to be out 
at sea by rights, anyhow; as it is, you 
don’t know enough to keep out of a 
basket.” 

‘“‘1’d look better in one of those, re- 
plied Con Eel, without stopping, 
‘than you'd look, stuffed, in a glass 
case. ”’ ; 

Here Jimmy Grayling grinned, and 
pa shared Bill Gudgeon’s 

ate. 

““How dreadful,’’ murmured Sam- 
my Trout, “‘what a fish.” 

““He’s a blinking Alligator,’ 
Peter Perch, hotly. 

“*See here, I’ve had enough of you”’, 
cried Solomon Pike, turning viciously 
with a great swirl, “‘Damn your cheek 
and your fin too, I’ll show you if—”’ 


> 


said 


* but just at that moment to every 


little Joe Bleak 
swimming rapidly towards 


one’s amazement, 
came 
them. 

““Keep away,’ shouted Peter Perch 
who was really a good chap, “‘Keep 
away, old man Pike’s here, he’ll have 
you,’ ’—but it was too late,—Solomon 
had seen him. Calling out, “I'll at- 
tend to you next, Master Perch,” he 
dashed straight at poor little Joe and 
grabbed him; the next instant he was 
struggling desperately for dear life. 

“That’s passing strange,’’ mused 
Sammy Trout, meditatively. He’s 
swallowed a spoon bait.’’ 
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“It serves him glad,” said Bill 
Tench. 

“‘Let’s go and break the sad news 
to his disreputable pal, Jack Otter,’’ 
said Peter Perch with a wink. 

“For reasons of my own, I won’t 
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come with you’’, replied Sammy 
Trout, as he swam off, ‘“‘but he was a 
fish of some note; I will call on the 
Editor of the Scales and Gills Gazet’ >, 
and have his Obituary notice posted.” 


THE FOREST FIRE PROBLEM IN 
ALGONQUIN PARK 


A plea for co-operation on the part of the Provincial Government, the Railroad 
Authorities and the Park Tourists 


W.-L: 


HE army of campers who each 
Summer visit Algonquin Park 
in the Ontario Highlands of 

Canada, are pleased to learn of one 
very practical measure which is being 
carried out to reduce the danger of 
forest fire. The Provincial govern- 
ment and the Grand Trunk Railway, 
working together, are thoroughly 
clearing the land along the railway for 
a distance of ninety feet from the rail 
on either side of the track. This will 
help considerably in reducing the 
number of fires; sparks from passing 
engines have caused hundreds of fires 
in the piles of brush, decaying stumps, 
and other inflammable material pre- 
viously left in large quantities along 
the tracks. 

In the season just past more damage 
was caused by fires in the Park, ac- 
cording to the testimony of some of 
the rangers, than in all the years since 
the preserve was formed. The great- 
er part of this was done in June before 
the beginning of the tourist season. 

The chief sources of fires in this 
locality are, (1) sparks from passing 
engines, (2) carelessness of campers 
in not extinguishing fires, (3) careless- 
ness of lumbermen, and (4) lightning. 
The last mentioned cause results in 
comparatively few fires of any con- 


sequence; the third is all the time be-- 


coming a less serious menace for the 
reason that lumbering is rapidly being 
done away with in the Park. The 
government has bought back some 
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concessions from the lumber compan- 
ies, and other limits are soon to run 
out; this cause should, therefore, cease 
to give anxiety, and the more because 
the lumber companies themselves are 
coming to see the importance of re- 
quiring their operators to exercise 
caution. 

It is evident that, if the Park is to 
remain a source of delight to the canoe 
cruiser and the lover of the great wild 
forest, it behooves railroad authori- 
ties and camping tourists to give a 
most hearty co-operation to the ef- 
forts of the government in fighting 
fires. It would not take many seasons 
disastrous in this respect, to leave the 
region stripped of its beauty and un- 
desirable as a Summer play-ground. 
hyThe railroad has already begun its 
work and the campers must do theirs. 
The fire patrol service is good; with 
few, if any, exceptions the rangers, 
both fire and Park, or game protecting 
rangers, are devoted to their work. 
One of the rangers, stationed on a lake 
well in from the railroad, which has 
never been burned over, says that in 
case of a bad fire there he will resign 
his position rather than live in the 
place with its attractiveness gone. 
He is exceedingly watchful and pains- 
taking in his work, many a time has 
he crossed and recrossed the two mile 
portage leading to the lake, after some 
camping party to assure himself that 
the campfire was put out, rather than 
to take any chances. A few such men 
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as this in a place such as this are 
worth many mere laborers. 

Through ignorance or carelessness 
or both, campers start many fires 
every year. Many of these are soon 
discovered by the patrol and are put 
out before harm is done. But often, 
too, they are not found in time. 
Along the canoe routes from the Park 
Headquarters northward many burn- 
ed over islands and much unsightly 
deadwood are evidences of some such 
carelessness. The offending party 
sees plenty of scars caused by former 
parties, yet the evil continues. A 
lighted match flipped away in a dry 
time, or a camp fire not thoroughly 
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is surprising how long after a party 
has left a camping place fire starts up. 
Crevices in rocks filled with duff and 
roots are often the channel through 
which fire creeps from the fireplace to 
the soil area. In-such a place the 
material holds aspark much like punk, 
it smoulders away for hours, reaching 
stuff which blazes up into a quick and 
spreading fire as much as two days 
after the departure of the party. 

In some puplic preserves campers 
are required to use oil or alcohol 
stoves for cooking purposes and are 
not permitted to start open fires at all. 
One who had been accustomed to 
camping in the old fashion would 
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soused, either one is enough to start 
the trouble. Signs warning campers 
about these very things are posted in 
conspicuous places, but the careless 
ones go on the supposition that they 
are intended for the other fellow. 
Usually the novice does not realize the 
very inflammable nature of the soil 
during a dry spell. So the match is 
tossed aside, or the spark left in the 
fire, the duffle packed up, and the 
trip resumed. A day or so later, pos- 
sibly longer, some ranger detects 
smoke rolling up from that direction 
and gets there as soon as he can, often 
too late to check the flames before 
many acres have been consumed. It 


hardly think of spending his vacation 
there. If a cook stove is to be added 
to the outfit the sentiment of the 
whole thing will be well nigh taken 
away. After a day of strenuous effort 
with paddle and over portage the 
friendly little fire about which the 
group gathers for the respite between 
dish washing and turning-in time, 
adds immeasureably to the enjoyment 
of the trip. It is to be hoped that no 
such regulation will ever be enforced 
in Algonquin Park. 

A large forest fire is at once grand 
and terrible. Under certain atmos- 
pheric conditions the smoke mingles 
with the air and an effect similar to 
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fog is produced. Such a condition 
will last for days sometimes, and it 
gets on one’s nerves even when the 
smoke isn’t dense enough to cause 
harm. To be able to see ahead only 
fifty or a hundred yards makes canoe 
cruising quite different from the or- 
dinary procedure. Familiar land or 
water marks present different ap- 
pearances from usual, and it is easy 
to go astray. 

Occasionally the smoke does not 
mix with the air but forms well de- 
fined cloud effects asin the accompany- 
ing illustration. Such an effect, visible 
from points miles away, is a sight not 
soon forgotten. At the crest, huge 
folds of fleecy, creamy masses, un- 
derneath bluish slate-colored effects, 


_and at the base a glow as of a red sun- 


set. The fire here illustrated started 
from an engine spark about two miles 
above the Lake of Two Rivers. and 
swept toward the south in the direc- 
tion of Boundary and Provoking 
Lakes, spreading over some four or 
five square miles. It was burning 
with greater or less intensity for up- 
wards of a week, but this clear-cut 
cloud effect was seen only two days. 
Fighting a large fire is always diffi- 
cult. Away from the lakes it must be 
done largely with axe and shovel. 
Sometimes dynamite is used; the 
rangers select a point in the path of 
the fire adapted to the purpose, and 
attempt to keep the fire from passing 
beyond it. Stumps and other mater- 
ial are thrown back into the fire area 
and a cleared space left as wide as 
deemed necessary, over which the fire 
must jump in order to advance. 
Birch bark often causes much trouble; 
as the flame sweeps up the trunk of 


one of the ragged birch trees, pieces: 


of ignited bark are broken from the 
tree, forced up into the air by the 


Mr. Preston of Massey, Ont. writes again 
protesting that the best Ontario game lands 
are in danger of being destroyed through dis- 
astrous forest fires that are bound to come if 
the great amount of fallen timber is not 
cleared or carefully watched. At present the 
deer find these trees a good shelter but later 
when the fires sweep across the country these 
animals as well as partridge and other game 
will surely be destroyed. Wolves, too, he 
says are becoming very numerous north of the 
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draft, and blown on ahead sometimes 
a half mile if there is a keen wind. 
If men can be spared a few go on 
ahead to look out for new fires started 
thus, but with much wind it is hard to 
get them all. It is usually easier to 
fight fires at night or in the early 
morning when the wind is down, than 
later in the day. 


One thing Algonquin. Park lacks, 
used successfully in many such pre- 
serves is the observation tower. A 
few of these placed at strategic points 
throughout the Park might enable the 
rangers, with the aid of glasses, to 
locate fires and to report them to 
Headquarters more quickly, by some 
signalling device. A telephone sy- 
stem would be a profitable investment 
if it would prevent a few fires. The 
towers could be roughly constructed 
of three trunks, on top of eminences 
or where they would overtop the sur- 
roundings and give a view of consider- 
able extent. In the fire fighting game 
the thing that counts most of all is to 
put out the little fire before it gets big, 
and any scheme that would help do 
this is worth testing. 


It is deplorable that such a magni- 
ficent tract of lake and woodland 
should deteriorate. Superintendent 
Bartlett is doing everything with the 
means at his command to keep the 
Park clear of fire; and _ his force of 
rangers are devoted to their work. 
But if the desired result is accomplish- 
ed they must have the active support 
and co-operation of the tourists who 
are visiting the Park. A burden rests 
on the Provincial Government, the 
railroad authorities, and the Park 
tourists, and each must shoulder his 
share of the burden and work toget- 
her if this ““Canoeists and Fishermen’s 
Paradise,”’ is to remain green. 


Soo Line of the C. P. R. and Mr. Preston 
thinks the Ontario Fish and Game Protective 
Associations should interest themselves in an 
effort to exterminate or at any rate reduce 
their numbers. ‘““When the Eurepean war is 
over, or before, ”’ writes Mr. Preston, “we 
must declare a war on wolves and see that a 
watch is kept on the trees that are down that 
they do not burn. If this is done the deer 
within three years’ time will be five times as 
numerous as they are now, in my opinion. 


CONCERNING FISHING 


Reels—With some further comments on Entomology. 


(ARTICLE 4) 


NEAL BROWN 


OT much can be said of reels. 
For all kinds of angling I use a 
good, old standard, triple-mul- 
tiplying reel, perhaps somewhat heavy 
but reliable and effective. The choice 
of a reel is a good deal a matter of in- 
dividual taste. But a cheap, small, 
inconsequential reel should never be 
used. Such reels have a bad habit of 
getting out of order at critical times. 

I have never attempted the auto- 
matic reels, although they may be 
very good after the angler becomes 
used to them. I have noticed that a 
few anglers, otherwise of good effi- 
ciency, pull in their trout hand over 
hand, looping the line as it comes in. 
This method seems awkward and not 
nearly as effective as to reel the line in 
over a good reel. With such a reel the 
angler can always keep ahead of his 
trout, so that it will not escape 
through a slackened line. In this 
method he has the full play of the rod, 
ranging over many feet, and yielding 
to the struggles of the trout. Held in 
the hand, the line has no flexible fac- 
tor of safety, For these reasons a full 
multiplying reel is needed. 

The subject of flies has been treated 
in desultory fashion throughout these 
papers, and not much can be added. 
Flies should be mounted on eyed 
hooks, unless the angler be incapacita- 
ted from tying such flies on his leader. 
a such case he may use the snelled 

ies. 

_ These last are very unsatisfactory 
in many respects, and I have long 
since disvarded them, except for oc- 
casional use. 

_ The snell is always dry, when it is 
tied to the leader, and because of this 
the snell may break before it becomes 
properly soaked. 

Many flies are whipped off in this 
way, and many more are broken off by 
_ the first trout that seizes the fly. 

Then again, the fly with its snell, 
may have been made up for two or 


three years, and the snell be de- 
bilitated with age. 

The loop in the snell adds’a little’of 
unnecessary disturbance to the water 
in making a cast. 

The angler who has thoroughly 
familiarized himself with the use of 
eyed flies will never return to the 
snelled flies. The leader used on such 
a fly is always well soaked when it’ is 
tied to the fly, and this prevents 
breakage. If the leader at the place 
of tying becomes weakened the fly 
can be cut off and a new knot made. 
The snelled flies are brittle and unsafe. 


One of the great flymakers of the 
world, herself a practical angler, says 
that while she makes for the trade an 
infinitely greater number of the snell- 
ed flies, yet the eyed fly is the most 
sensible and practical fly to use. 

To tie this fly on a leader (one with- 
out little loops) run the end of the 
leader through the eye of the fly and 
make an ordinary slipknot on this end, 
jeer it entirely independent of the 


y. 

Next turn the fly down through this 
knot and draw this knot tight around 
the shank of the hook next to the eye. 
This will make the leader pull directly 
from the centre of the eye, so that it 
will not wear against the edges. 

In changing the fly, simply cut it 
off close to the leader, pick the knot 
from the eye with a knife. This can 
be done in a few seconds. As the 
length of the leader lessens with fre- 
quent shortenings, new lengths can be 
tied on it. 

A most bewildering assortment of 
flies confronts the angler. 

He will finally settle down to a 
steady use of about a dozen varieties. 

I have used the following in Wis- 
consin and Michigan: 

Brown Drake, Cahill, Bucktail, 
Squirrel Tail, Cow Dung, Reuben 
Wood, Gray Hackle, Grizzly #King, 
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Queen of the Waters, Silver Doctor, 
Black Gnat, McGinty. 

There are also several grayish flies 
that I cannot name exactly that are 
very good at times. I have found 
the Brown Drake very good for early 
fishing and the Gray Hackle for 
August. 

The Reuben Wood is a very reliable 
fly at all seasons in the afternoon and 
-evening. The Bucktail and the Squir- 
rel Tail are both good flies, although 
I have seen anglers who never could 
win anything with either of them. 
I assert, however, that either of these 
flies will take more large trout than 
almost any other. 

It is almost impossible to give ac- 
curate information as to what kind of 
a fly trout will take at any given 
season or under any given circum- 
stances. 

Often when trout are rising freely 
they will take almost any kind of a fly. 
Now and then they will only take one 
kind, and if the angler chances upon 
this one he will do good work. But he 
may struggle all day, changing flies 
constantly, and not find out what is 
needed. Even when the trout are 
rising to a particular kind of natural 
fly they may take freely any one of a 
dozen artificial flies, not like anything 
that is dropping on the water. Some- 
times when they are not rising at all, 
or only in sporadic fashion, the angler 
may choose a fly from his book that 
they will take with avidity. 

On the other hand, at times, all the 
trout in the stream may be leaping 
and plunging about for some variety 
of natural fly that is coming on the 
water, yet will absolutely refuse the 
choicest selections from the fly-book. 

The patient angler finds that the 
only certain thing about trout is their 
uncertainty. 

Hatches of various kinds of flies are 
constantly appearing on the water 
from spring until fall. These natural 
flies embrace an infinite variety. 
Sometimes they drop upon the water 
by accident, sometimes they dip into 
the water by design while flying about. 
Often they are blown into the water 
by the wind or because they are dis- 
abled from some cause. Some vari- 
ties are hatched in the water and make 
their way out. I have heard, with 
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what truth I do not know, that the 
caddis fly deposits its eggs on leaves 
over the water, and these eggs drop 
into the water and go to the bottom, 
where they finally appear in the form 
of a caddis worm, which worm re- 
mains in the water until the next 
season, when it emerges from the 
water as a moth, or miller. 

This caddis worm can be seen in the 
water, clinging in countless numbers 
to rocks and logs or sticks. It forms 
a cyst about its body, made up of 
small pieces of wood and a secretion 
from its body, of about the size of a 
small lead pencil, and an inch in 
length. 

It remains in this all winter, 
crawling about by the aid of its front 
feet and head, which it can obtrude 
from the end of this case. 

While in this state trout eat it, to- 
gether with its home. When it finally 
comes out of the water as a miller 
they have another chance at it. 

Most of the natural flies that fur- 
nish provender for trout are short 
lived, their period of existence being 
a few days only. 

One or more varieties are hatched 
on every warm day between May and 
September, although in cold weather 
they may disappear from sight. 

Trout have different methods of 
capturing a fly. Sometimes a trout 
will leap for a fly that is in the air, and 
sometimes it will slide or glide along 
on the surface after an escaping fly. 
Sometimes the trout comes from un- 
derneath the fly with direct attack; 
again the trout will leap out of the 
water by the side of the fly and come 
down on it head first, or will hit it 
with its tail to disable it and prevent 
it from escaping. Trout adopt all of 
these methods with the artificial fly. 

The trout who uses its tail as a 
flail to disable the fly is frequently 
hooked by the tail. If he be a trout 
of size, he will, when hooked in any 
other place than the mouth, put up a 
most ferocious battle. The trout that 
comes down head first on a fly is 
usually hooked for good. In reeling 
in a trout and playing him for the 
final act the angler never should as- 
sume that the trout is well hooked. 
The assumption should rather be that 
the hook has but a frail tenure with 
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the trout and that the slightest un- 
necessary strain may cause his escape. 
Failure to observe this principle has 
lost many a good trout. 

A hooked trout must have his head 
in the water in order to have full 
scope for all his energies. If he is 
hooked in a dangerously brushy spot, 
and the line can be shortened so that 
the angler can hold its head just above 
the water and keep it there until the 
Janding net can be placed under it, the 
chance for escape will be small. 
Once on a time I dropped a worm in 
the centre of some crossed timbers of 
an old mill, where the open space was 
only about three feet in diameter. A 
three pound trout majestically moved 
out from under the timbers and en- 
gulfed the worm—not hurriedly, but 
with an air of austere dignity impos- 
sible of description. I had a creel over 
my shoulder, but no landing net, and 
his escape seemed imminent. But I 
pulled his head above water and held 
it there for a few seconds, until I could 
take the creel from my shoulder and 
sink it under him; and then, having 
him in the creel, I threw creel and rod 
ashore and, falling upon this trout, I 
pinned him to earth, past all escape. 
This was about as exciting an event 
as I ever took part in. Large trout, 
in deep, still water, do not readily 
come to the surface for an artificial 
fly. I do not know whether this is 
because they are inert or logy most 
of the time, or whether it is because 
of timidity. 

At nightfall trout frequently move 
from the deeper water to shallows, in 
order to feed, and will then take the 
fly more freely. 

A trout that has concealed himself 
so that he cannot see about him very 
well is much more apt to take the fly 
than a trout in open water. 

The trout in the open has perhaps 
seen the fly, under frequent casts, 
slowly approaching, and has had a 
chance to appraise its value, or has 
observed to himself that it is un- 
natural that a natural and edible fly 
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should continue to alight on the 
water, and then fly up with such 
unvarying regularity. So by the time 
it reaches his striking range he is pre- 
pared to treat it with disdainful con- 
tempt. 
But take this same trout concealed 
under a log, or a rock, or some grass, 
and have the fly, suddenly and with- 
out warning, fall delicately on the 
water within his jurisdiction—he may 
forget his caution and all the lessons 
of experience. It is hard for a trout 
to resist a quick temptation, one that 
he is not given time to reason about. 


For these reasons it is difficult to take 


trout with a fly from open spring 
ponds, although now and then in such 
a pond all the trout seem to be simul- 


taneously attacked by a fatal cre- 


dulity. 

In rapid, troubled water trout lose 
much of their caution, and also on 
dark and windy days, or in jungles. 

It is averred by many anglers, and I 
believe with truth, that the trout in a 
stream that is being constantly whip- 
ped grow wise and sophisticated to 
flies and are harder to deceive than 
the trout in a new stream. 

At times trout will hang out in un- 
likely shallows and byplaces along a 
stream, and the wise angler will se- 
cure great rewards by assiduously 
cultivating these nooks and corners. 
I have seen a few anglers who seemed 
to possess an almost unerring judg- 
ment as to where to look for trout. 
When I have taken such a one to a 
stream that was new to him I have 
often found him en rapport with the 
best habitats of trout. 
angling instinct. 

And further upon flies: 

I prefer to have them mounted 
upon No. 10 hooks, but do. always 
carry wth me a goodly number of 
flies mounted on No. 8 hooks, and a 
few on No. 12 hooks, in order to 
satisfy whatever demand may arise. 

A hook smaller than No. 10 is not 
so efficient in securing trout as the 
larger hooks. 


I. call thisss 


OO 


SILVER SHADOWS ON LAKE KATHLYN, NORTH OF SMITHERS, B. C., G. T. P. RY. 


THE SILVER SHADOWS OF LAKE 
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T isagem of emerald green and a mirror 
for the changing moods of a great 
mountain. 

We have seen on our journey from Ed- 
monton towards the Pacific Coast mighty 
snow clad peaks, wide spread snowfields, huge 
crystal icefalls, glacial torrents, leaping water- 
falls, green flower decked alplands and vast 
stretches of dark spruce forest. As we sat by 
the margin of Lake Kathyn we found the 
beauty of the whole territory portrayed in its 
shadows. The lake is three miles west of 
Smithers, B. C., the Grand Trunk Pacific 
Divisional point. The rugged mass of 
Hudson’s Bay mountain sheers up directly in 
front of you. The mountain holds in its em- 
brace a great glacier and the ice as it melts 
forms two streams which fall from the heights 
to the valley below. 

The shadows cast on the lake are very 
lovely. The form of the lake almost round, ac- 
centuating its mirror like aspect and its 
crystal depths reflect the glories of the peak, 
and the glacier and the snow white clouds 
which crown them. The region has the ad- 
vantage of being very close to the railway and 
the ascent of the mountain is very easy climb- 
ing so that it is only a matter of time when its 


beauties will be known and talked of wherever 
travellers foregather. At present this section 
of British Columbia is undeveloped but good 
trails have been made leading towards the 
peaks. One trail goes from the railway and 
the post office in a south westerly direction and 
passes through park-like woods, follows a tur- 
bulent stream, interrupted by waterfalls until 
timber line is reached—about three hours 
walk. Here you enter acanyon. Its walls are 
perpendicular and hundreds of feet high. 
Snow drifts are encountered that stay the 
year round. Color and contrast combine to 
make the scenery surpassingly beautiful. An 
hour’s climb from the Canyon and you are on 
the peak that allows a bird’s-eye view of the 
whole valley below. ‘The higher peaks invite 
you and pack horses can go all the way up 
except the last dash to the summit. 

Another trail will take you from Lake 
Kathlyn by a splendid climb of three hours 
right above the glacier on Hudson’s Bay 
Mountain. Perhaps the most beautiful trail 
to the mountain, however, is that which goes 
in a northwesterly direction through a pass 
and wends its way so that at every stopping 
place a new vista is presented. The summit of 
the pass is very rugged and when it is reached 
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7ou come into a basin-like plateau with three 
ruil lakes which abound in trout. The 
foliage is green and fresh and after the climb 
it appears like a garden spot out of another 
world. One may continue by this trail right 
round the Hudson’s Bay Mountain, skirting 
a variety of lakes, amid ever changing 
scenery. This trip would take three to four 
days, but pack horses can go all the way. 


states that caribou can be shot by going by 
snowshoe over the foothills in the spring. 
Signs of black bear are to be seen no matter 
where one turns and they are met with on 
wandering from the trail. Grizzlies and Silver 
Tip Bear prefer the slope of the mountain 
away from the lake. Most of the settlers are 
either prospectors or trappers and make the 
very best of guides. Outfitting can be had 


HUDSON’S BAY MT. GLACIER, FOUR MILES FROM LAKE KATHLYN. 


The section ofjBritish Columbia round Lake 
Kathlyn is one of the best in the interior for 
fishing and shooting. Grouse are plentiful 
on the low land and mountain slope. On the 
mountain tops, from the timber line up, good 
bags of ptarmigan can be had, and about the 
timber line there are also blue grouse. Duck 
shooting can be had in spring and fall. Deer 
are becoming more plentiful each year, al- 
though not socommon as on the coast. David 
Jennings, who knows every inch of the ground 
and has been in this territory for several years 


right in the territory. Per 

The best months for climbing are June, 
July, August and September, while fishing 
and hunting are sure to provide good sport 
any time in season. ps ‘ 

With the opening of through traffic east an 
west over hs Sere line of the Grand Trunk 
Pacific this Lake Kathlyn region is an ideal 
vacation ground for the camper and sports- 
man. Hotels have not made their appearance 
yet but they cannot be long delayed. 


As one sportsman who voices the tribute of 
many, Mr. J. D. A. Evans of Crystal City, 
Man. writes appreciatively of Mr. Morrison 
of Rock Lake, Man.., familiarly known as the 
Commodore because in early life this native of 
Ontario sailed the Great Lakes. Although 
now in the sixties Commodore Mortrison’s step 
is elastic and his mind alert. Two decades ago 
he moved to a cabin at Rock Lake where the 
latch string is always hanging outside the 
door and sportsmen are ever made welcome. 


Morrison is a veritable child of Nature and a 
perfect encyclopedia of information, says Mr. 
Evans, regarding bird life. During the past 
twenty years thousands of campers have en- 
joyed the provision made for their comfort 
by the Commodore who times without number 
has proved himself a friend of the camper, the 
angler’s joy and the one under whose guidance 
the ‘“‘duck shot’. has returned with a well 
filled bag. 
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OBABIKA LAKE 


The Home of Namagoes 


JAcK LIVINGSTON 


BABIKA, Ojibway for rocky and nar- 
O row, a lake twelve miles long, of clear, 
sparkling water girt with heavily wooded 
rocky shores is noted for its reverberating 
qualities. Before retiring for the night’s re- 


. pose one can halloo ‘‘Grub pile, boys,’’ and 


some time around six bells in the morning the 
echo will come back through the clear air, 
“Grub pile, boys.” 

But this is not what has made the lake, one 
of the many in Temagami Forest Reserve, 
famous. This lake is the Mecca of the red- 
blooded, those whose ears are atuned to the 
music of the whirring reel and whose eyes are 
open to the beauty of a well made steel bent in 
a graceful rainbow shape, for this lake is the 
home of Namagoes, the lake trout. 

My side kick, Alf Winder, had for many 
moons been droning in my ear the attractions 
of this lake and as Alf knows trout, having 
fished in the Lake of Bays times without num- 
ber, I was not averse to listening to his yarns. 
If I captured a fish it was ‘‘not to be compared 
in size with those to be caught in Obabika.” 
According to Alf the taste of the fish was also 
inferior to those that were to be caught in that 
““whale”’ of a lake as he enthusiastically called 
it. The fame of the lake grew in the telling 
and finally one evening early in June I re- 
marked: 

“Mr. Winder, for many moons you have 
disturbed my peaceful thoughts with won- 
drous tales of marvellous Obabika. I am now 
going to give myself the “heap pleasure’’ of 
testing the veracity of some of your state- 
ments. We start for Obabika to-morrow 
morning.” 

The following morning therefore, a beauti- 
ful one with just the proper tang in the air, 
was spent in that delightful preparation (the 
pleasure of which is second only to the real 
thing), of over-hauling and rigging up the 
tackle. As the fishing was on the surface I 
decided on a light steel trolling rod and reel, 
also sixty yards of my favorite silk line, 
finished off with a nine foot leader attached 
to a fair sized Otter-bait. 

Leaving the Temagami Inn about 12.30 
we struck out in an eighteen foot Peter- 
borough, which we had found by experience 
to be a good fishing craft. This gave us lots 
of sea room, its only drawback being its 
weight which was rather heavy on the portage. 
We took two blankets, an axe and a cooking 
outfit, not forgetting a little flour, salt and 
lard, our intention being to make a fish diet 
suffice us. 

Our plan was to reach Obabika, ten miles 
away, with one portage, late in the afternoon, 
fish in the cool of the evening and then pro- 
ceed to the head of the lake, a distance of some 
six miles, at which place we would make camp. 

Our first leg, about three miles, led us past 
Bear Island. Then swinging north-west Alf 
who was in the stern, laid our course for Sand 

oint. 


Passing through a number of very attrac- 
tive islands, one especially noted had a sign- 
board up with Wigwass printed on it—a good 
handle indeed as the island was thickly cover- 
ed with small silver birches. After three 
quarters of an hour’s paddling we passed the 
point. It looked to be an ideal camping spot 
and was thickly covered with maple. A slop- 
ing sand beach such as would make even a 
cripple almost venture to plunge in for a swim, 
was another feature of this point. 

A straight stretch of water about four miles 
long and close to a mile wide in some spots 
was our next leg. The time passed quickly 
between bucking a head wind and taking in 
the scenery. The shores being high and well 
wooded showed up well. 

Near our next narrows I noticed a small bay 
leading off to the right and Alf pointed out a 
small island in it. Perched on top was a log 
house which stood out in bold relief against 
the sky. With the sun flashing on its windows 
if looked like a miniature house of fairy tale 
ore. 

Gliding between a rocky narrows we passed 
into Obabika Inlet, a continuation of ithe 
North West Arm, which stretches about three 
miles due west. The water was small now 
and we loafed along. Alf pointed out the best 
fishing spots for bass in their order and called 
my attention also to a low marshy point where 
one hot day in fly season he had tickled a bull 
moose on the nose with a paddle, Mr. Moose 
being mired in mud. 

Another narrows and then we made our way 
direct south between low swampy shores fora 
short jaunt. Then the white poster of the Fire- 
rangers loomed up and we had reached our 
first and only portage. 

Canoe and pack were soon adjusted and 
with Alf in the rear with the canoe the start 
was made. The trail wiich had been cut a 
short while before by the Rangers prove to be 
a good one, a little rocky it is true in the centre 
but nothing to worry about. The blac!: flies 
however made their appearance before lous 
and were most aggressive. After a quarter of 
a mile shift the goods were dropped at the end 
of the portage, a small wooded bay. 

Obabika, where according to Alf’s version 
the trout were so thick that they pushed one 
another out on the shore, now lay before us. 
The portage came out opposite a narrows that 
divided the lake into two arms, each about six 
miles long and running due north and south. 
The former was our hike. 

I made myself easy in the bow and as Alf 
paddled I got my tackle in shape, felt the barb 
of the other bait and went through all those 
useless tactics that are so dear to the heart of 
the fish fiend. Soon the centre of the narrows 
was reached and Alf letting out a whoop of joy 
yelled: 

““‘Now for the mustard!” 

Just then there was a splash on our left and 
a lithe body glittered and flashed in the sun 
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for an instant above-the water, then disap- 
peared. *Nuf sed. My line was soon out and 
with the drag on I waited events. 

My steel had no sooner taken the proper 
arch when bang, a strike—but nothing doing. 
Probably he overshot the hooks. Bang again 
and this time I was on the spot. My reel 
started playing a beautiful melody and Mr. 
Trout kept hitting it up deeper all the time. 
Now the clutch was put on-and a little pres- 
sure put on him. Suddenly the line went dead 
slack. He was starting his tricks but Alf put 
the beef on the canoe and I put my mind on 
working the reel seventeen thousand to the 


minute, so no damage was done. He was at it 
again however, bowing deeper but with less 
vigor. This was repeated two or three times 
until finally my line landed him in view of the 
canoe, the sight of which restored his failing 
strength. Again the line was spun out and the 
old tricks repeated, but with diminished 
efforts on the part of the fish. Once more he 
was brought up but with no fight left and as I 
reeled in Alf grabbed the leader and con- 
tinuing the head on motion of the line landed 
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him in the canoe, about a nine pound fighter 
from Fightersyille. / 

So it went. Strike followed strike with 
many a miss and all around us the never end- 
ing splash could be heard as one trout after 
another broke the placid surface in their eager 
rush for the many flies which were hovering 
over the surface. Bhs 

In two hours there were five speckled 
beauties decorating the floor of our canoe. 
They weighed on an average, seven pounds 
each. <A sight indeed to tickle the fishing 
fancy of any near relative of Walton’s. 

Our conversation which for the preceding 


AN EARLY SETTLER OF OBABIKA LAKE—A FORTY POUNDER. 


hour or so had been carried on in brief senten- 
ces, now became more connected as I express- 
ed my admiration for Obabika and everything 
connected with it. Alf thereupon began to 
tell me a yarn about a big trout that had 
sprung over the bow of the canoe in this same 
lake but I changed the subject by suggesting 
that six more miles had to be covered before 
we could eat one of the fish we had caught, sothe 
dip of the paddle was resumed and we moved 
on to our camp ground at the head of the lake 


THE-BOSS OF THE ‘BIG POOL 


This paddle was one calculated to make a 
poet tear his hair in an endeavor to beat all 
poetical records. The fading sun cast its 
golden shadows through the green tree tops. 
The shrill cry of the loon came penetratingly 
through the air as he held intercourse with his 
mate in some distant lake. The soft quack of a 
belated duck floated down to us as he quickly 
winged his way through the gathering gloom 
and all around us stretched the dark and glassy 
surface of the lake broken now and then by 
some lone trout making his final forage for the 
night. 


AN OBABIKA ASSORTMENT. 
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Our peaceful thoughts were rudely shatter- 
ed when on pulling into our camp ground on 
the right bank of a marshy creek, we were 
greeted, as we thought, by no less than seven- 
teen hundred dogs and wolves. On landing 
we found the number reduced to only two 
miserable looking specimens belonging to 
Pere Masaba, an Ojibway who trapped in the 
surrounding district. We did not see the old 
man, only the noisily vociferous dogs, and 
turned in to make camp for the night. 

As we had no tent I turned the canoe on its 
side, ran a stake beside the stern and bow to 
keep her on side up. Then I stretched a 
waterproof from the top side to a slope of 
about thirty degrees to the ground with the 
inside of the canoe facing same and under here 
we made our bed for the night. 

Meantime Alf had also been busy. The fire 
was burning brightly. Tea was bubbling and 
somewhere around six or seven pounds of 
trout rolled thickly in flour and swimming in a 
small lake of boiling lard, was sending forth 
an appetizing odor. 

Soon we were busily engaged tucking away 
prodigious amounts of lake trout, our efforts 
in this direction only ceasing when we reached 
the limit of our capacities. The cleaning up 
process did not mean much more than the 
making of a toothpick and the lighting of our 
pipes, I having neglected to bring along either 
tablecloth or dinner service. 

Hanging our fish and our shoe packs on the 
same line so that the dogs would not eat them, 
we were lulled off to sleep by the canines’ per- 
formance of everything from ragtime_ to 
Chopin. 

“Some lake,’’ drowsily murmured Alf. 

“Some fishing, Alf,” I managed to slip out 
wearily. 


EEC BOSS: OF PE HEY BIG: POOL 


A reproduction of him appears on this month’s cover 
F, V. WILLIAMS: 


HE fishermen? of our lakes, 

rivers and smaller streams all 

have their favorites by which 
they swear. It may be the lordly 
salmon, or that fresh water wolf, the 
maskinonge, black bass, both large 
and small mouth variety, pickerel, 
pike, perch, or other less gamey fish, 
but—'Speckles,’ our old friend the 
brook trout, holds a warm place in 
many a fisherman’s heart. 

Have you seen him fight in a cold 
mountain stream where the wiles of 
man were practically unknown to 
him—the savage rush, feint, leaping 
and at last, perhaps, the coming in 
tired, but still a fighter, game to the 
last gasp? 

A morning too bright, too warm, 
not much of a day for fishing, you de- 
cide, as you glance at the weather 


indications. Your stay is limited, 
however, and you give it a try, at any 
rate. Miles of wading and climbing 
through the brush and at last you 
come to “The Pool.”” You have been 
trying all morning without much re- 
ward, and between mosquitoes black 
flies, brush tangles and an occasional 
ducking you’ve begun to lose interest. 
Away over under the ‘far bank’ 
there’s a ‘shady nook.’ You’ve tried 
there often before on more likely days 
than this and found ‘nobody home.’ 


This time the flies drop lightly and 
drift into the shadow, Smash, slap, 
and the ‘Boss of the Big Pool’ has. 
struck. He is a veteran, three pounds: 
of fighting, speckled beauty. It’s 
up to you. Are you ‘good enough’ to 
land him? 


JACK MINER’S REPORT 


N glancing over the pages of Rod and 
Gun for January it occurred to me that 
I should make my annual report and as 
I have seen nothing of the wolves that weigh 
150 pounds nor moose that wear everlasting 
antlers will drop that subject for the present. 
I notice, however, Mr. Editor, an item on 
page 840 of your January issue that sounds 
rather personal. The item reads: ‘What 
success have you had reloading high powder 
shells?” Ever do any restocking?” 
As to an answer, I am thankful to the 
Great Provider that I did not have to pick my 
red head up in a pail and as to restocking the 


rifle, the stock was not damaged much but the 
iron around the breech was all blown away. 
From personal experience I will advise young 
readers to go very carefully and let the manu- 
facturers of high power explosives do all the 
experimenting. 

On page 852 I notice an account of a blue 
goose being shot at Rondeau Park. I am en- 
closing a photo of what may possibly be the 
same goose. This goose came to my place on 
or about April Ist, 1913. She soon became 
quite tame. We named her “Dolly White 
Head.’ She did not leave until May 4th, 
being one of the last seven to disappear. As 


1, DOLLY AND HER SIX “CANADIAN” COMPANIONS. 
2. SOME OF THE GEESE DROPPING IN, OTHERS RISING OUT. 
3. A VIEW FROM THE NORTH-EAST SIDE OF THE POND. 
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she was the first and last blue goose ever seen 
here the neighbors all became quite interested 
all being overly anxious to see her return. 
When she first arrived she was apparently a 
bunch of feathers but soon became as plump 
looking as a butter ball. : 

Photo No. 1 shows. Dolly and her six 
Canadian companions the last day she was 
here, May 4th, 1913. ; 

I could fill the whole magazine talking game 
protection, but I believe you will agree with 
me when I say that these photos speak much 
louder and will reach farther than any amount 
of talking I could do, especially as I was not 
educated for ink slinging. I can say as Job 
said, ‘‘No doubt but ye are the people and 
wisdom shall die with you.” “But I have 
understanding as well as you. I am not in- 
ferior to you, yea’ who. knoweth not such 
things as these.’’; and again, ““But ask now the 
beasts and they shall teach thee and the fowls 
of the air and they shall tell thee.” 

Photo No. 2 was taken from the park gate 
which is 25 feet from my dining room window, 
looking due west. Some of the geese are 
dropping in, others arerising out. Photo No. 
3 was taken from the north-east side of the 
pond looking south-west. In Nos. 2 and3a 
stepladder about 16 feet high may be seen in 
the distance just past the martin house. 

Right here I want to give you a joke on 
Jack Miner. As it was costing me quite a 
sum to feed all the birds that have been at- 
tracted to my premises I thought sure the 
Government would assist so I went before 
our County Council and got a unanimous vote 
in my favor, the extreme limit being $100 per 
year. In about two months I received a letter 
from the Honorable stating that mine was a 
private reserve therefore the Government 
could not assist. Now wouldn’t that jar the 
cherries on Aunt Sarah’s Sunday bonnet? 
Just to think I was raised so far in the woods 
that I didn’t know there was a difference be- 
tween a bird protected on a public reserve and 
a private one. Ha! hal! 

Before I ring off Polly Mallard wishes to 
tell her story. Polly Mallard, therefore, will 
now take the stand. 

Ladies and Gentlemen, attention, please, 
while I give you a short history of my life. 
My father was a green head Mallard, my 
mother was a black duck. Jack Miner stole 


The provisions of the Federal Migratory 
Bird Law are being enforced rigidly by the 
Government. Under the provisions of the 
law no water fowl can be shot in the northern 
or breeding zone after January 15th, except 
in New Jersey where the season extends to 
February 1st. In most of the southern or 
wintering zone the season closed February 1st 
but extends to February 15th in Florida 
Georgia and South Carolina. These regula- 
tions were proclaimed on October Ist, 1914 
and no change has been since made or is likely 
to be made until the constitutionality of the 
law has been passed on by the United States 
Supreme Court. As a matter of fact the new 
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mother’s eggs and my step-mother was a 
domestic fowl. I had three sisters, their 
names being Delia, Susan and Helen. We 
were hatched in May, 1912. That fall we four 
girls migrated and Dr. R. of Chatham, Ont. 
shot poor Susan at Mitchell’s Bay, Lake St. 
Clair, the day after we left. On March 14th, 
1913 I arrjved home; on the 18th Delia came, 
and on the 30th Helen came squalking down 
out of the heavens. 

That fall we again migrated and poor Helén 
was shot by Noah Smith at Paris, Kentucky, 
on February 27th, 1914. 

I reached home on March 10th and Delia 
joined me on the 21st. But I had a narrow 
escape as a big shot tore off part of my beak. 
Then this fall our step-father put us both ina 
twine sack and took us out to town and put us 
on a stand and we were told to be quiet and 
so our photos were taken. Our feathers are 
ruffled up from being in the old bag. We have 
a breast like mother’s but our -wings are like 
father’s. So you see our step-father can tell 
us a long way off. He calls us his mulatto 
girls. He has an aluminum band on one of our 
legs with his address stamped on it. We again 
migrated Christmas eve. 

‘This makes the third trip from home for us 
two sisters. Now, Mr. Humane Being will. 
you please stop and consider these facts? 
God in Heaven created our kind before He 
created you and He said it was good. Then 
after He had mentioned us three times He said 
“Let us make man in our image after our like- 
ness and let him-have dominion over the fish q 
of the sea and the fowls of the air.’’ Surely | 
our step-father has dominion over us. Many y 
a hearty meal have my sister Delia and I eaten 
from his hand. And often have we seen our 
big distant relatives (the wild geese) do the + 
same, but when we are away from home we 
have to keep out of your reach, wherefore you 
call us wild. At the present day you are giv- 
ing your heroes the Victoria Cross for winning 
with arms, but we have outwitted thousands 
and won with God given intelligence. So with 
bowed head and disfigured mouth I humbly 
plead with you to cultivate a warmer love for 
us so that your heart will at least limit your 
hand before it is too late and so that the rising 
and unborn generations will be able to see 
what God said was good. 
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law provides that all changes in the regula- 
tions must be considered for a period of 90 
days and then must be approved and signed 
by the President before they can become ef- 
fective. The officials of the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture who are entrusted with the 
enforcement of the law have said that tt was 
their intention to investigate carefully all re- 
ports of violations made to the department’s 
inspectors and wardens and to prosecute all 
such violations in the Federal Courts. In this 
connection it is pointed out that prosecutions 
may be instituted at any time within three 
years of the offence. 
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TROUT CAUGHT IN DRINKWATER CREEK, 


Vi BiG: 


TROUT FISHING IN THE ALBERNI 
DISTRICT Be 


LEONARD FRANK 


awaits the visitor to the Alberm Dis- 

trict the picture of the basket of fish 
taken at the head of Great Central Lake 
needs little comment. In the language of the 
West—‘“‘They do their own talking.” 

At McBride Creek there is a fine stream of 
ice cold water fed from glaciers that are only 
afew miles distant. The stream comes tumb- 
ling over the great rocks and across reaches of 
boulders, forming a series of ideal spots for the 
sportsman. The best part of the whole com- 
bination is the fact that the fish are there. 
Big, game fellows, that strike like sharks, and 
fight like tigers. When one of these three- 
pounders, or bigger, is brought to bank the 
man who has the fob in hand knows without 
telling that he has his work cut out for him. 


A S an example of the splendid sport which 


Drinkwater Creek enters the lake near the 
same spot, and all that can be said of the one 
applies to the other with equal force. 

Though Central Lake is easily reached from 
Alberni over a good auto road some eleven 
miles long, there are those who wish to find 
sport nearer at hand. For such as these there 
is Sproat Lake and the Sproat Lake Falls. 
These are only about five miles distant from 
Alberni. Here the sportsman will find the 
wild waters that the trout love, and amidst 
the most picturesque surroundings can follow 
the bent of his favorite amusement. Just 
think of the tingle to the nerves when the reel 
sings, and the silver beauty breaks into that 
whirl of white water. If the very thought does 
not make the blood flow faster—better stay at 
home. Alberni has no use for you. 


In a report on an investigation of trawl 
fishing in the Atlantic, submitted recently in 
the House at W ashington, Commissioner 
Smith of the Bureau of Fisheries urged that 
the United States, with the co-operation of 
Canada, Newfoundland and France, safe- 
guard the future supply of fish by restricting 
to certain definite banks and grounds the use 
of any kind of vessel drawn by trawl except to 
catch shellfish. 

The Commission proposes that the taking of 
fish, except shellfish, by means of the Otter 
trawl or beam trawl, or by any other appara- 


tus drawn over the ocean bottom by a vessel 
in motion, be prohibited on all bottoms in the 
Atlantic Ocean outside of territorial jurisdic- 
tion north of the fortieth degree of north 
latitude, except Georges Banks, South Chan- 
nel and Nantucket Shoals east of the meridian 
of Sankaty Head, on Nantucket Islands 

Such a plan, the report said, would return 
to the Otter trawlers sufficient ground for their 
work, but would not exclude the line fisheries, 
and-would reserve to them exclusively the 
banks to which they make more than two- 
thirds of their trips. 


A SATURDAY AFTERNOON WITH 


THE BROOK TROUT 
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stream winds its way across a farm, 

zigzagging through meadow, swamp 
and barn-yard. Here and there is a bit of drift- 
wood or a sunken log or an over-hanging tree 
that give hiding places and shade to the wary 
trout. There are not many of his kind in the 
stream and on a bright day one might cast his 
fly up and down the water without being re- 
warded by a single rise, but on a dull day these 
alert and beautiful creatures wander out from 
their hiding places and roam along on the 
watch for the juicy grub and the succulent 
fish-worm, or, better still, that choice titbit 
of the trout—the natural fly. - 

It is my good fortune to have the privilege 
of trying this stream occasionally and one 
Saturday last year, I slipped out of the City, 
on an early afternoon train, reached the farm, 
and was ready for fishing two hours later. 
It was a dark day with rain not far off, and, 
most fortunately a high wind was blowing; it 
was an east wind too, but I have never found 
that the direction made any difference to the 
trout in small waters, though many fish, es- 
pecially trout, will not take bait or rise to the 
fly in large waters when the wind is from the 
east. Why this should be so, you will have to 
ask someone who knows. 

The strong wind rippled the dark waters to 
perfection effectually fooling the trout in the 
nature of the fly that danced above them, so, 
from the first cast I had royal sport the full 
length of the farm—and they wanted the flies 
—wanted them badly, for if I missed a strike 
and waited a moment or two back he would 
come again and yet a third time, finally to be 
hooked and landed. One big chap rose 
viciousty to my dark Montreal—I was a 


W stream forty miles of Toronto a little 


fraction of a second too soon in striking and 
could feel the hook pulling away from his 
teeth. Now, I thought, that one will not come 
back—he has felt the hook—so I left the pool 
returning in half an hour. It took several 
casts to raise him, but up he came and this 
time met his fate. He weighed half a pound. 
Of course, casting in a high wind in a narrow 
stream whose banks are lined with grass that 
overhang the stream and sway in the breeze 
is difficult and many times my flies would land 
everywhere but in the water, but by keeping 
at it and being as careful as possible, I would 
pick one out of the water here and there and 
evening found my basket holding as pretty a 


catch of speckled beauties as one could pos- - 


sibly wish for in a small stream—twenty-two 
beautiful average size brook trout—one, as I 
said, weighing half a pound and another run- 
ning it close. 

The pool by the bridge in the barn yard, 
where the sheep get their annual bath, ren- 
dered up a toll of five—two of them coming 
out of the water at once, one on each fly. The 
half pounder also came out of this hole. Ata 
bend of the stream where a tiny stream 
trickles in and small alder bushes over-hang 
the water, three came to grief through their 
lack of perception; one came from under a log 
thrown across the stream by which the child- 
ren cross on their way to school, and several 
from the shallows at different places. 

An enjoyable afternoon truly—in the open 
—amidst pastoral scenes—away from the 
noise and rush of the City, with one’s favorite 
rod and loved sport. And a good catch, mark 
you, a good catch, of wild unfed trout within 
forty miles of Toronto on the week-end half 
holiday. 
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THE PARSON AND THE SALMON 


An Ontario Parson’s Adventure with a New Brunswick Salmon 


G. C. Happow 


in northern New Brunswick flowing into 
the Bay Chaleur that I had this adven- 
ture with a parson and a salmon. One parti- 
cularly fine morning in early August, the 
Parson, Dick and I left the little town of 


iB was on the river Charlo, a small stream 


Dalhousie to spend a few days in the forest. 


The Parson, an enormous man weighing two 
hundred and fifty pounds and strong in pro- 
portion, was a Presbyterian minister from 
Ontario who was passing his vacation with 
some relatives in the village. He had never 
done any fishing in his life and affected to 
despise it, but I had persuaded him to read 


two or three of Henry Van Dyke’s stories, and 
after finishing “His other Engagement’ he 
became so enthusiastic that we had no diffi- 
culty in persuading him to make one of the 
party. Dick was a prominent young barrister 
of Halifax taking a few weeks’ holidays in his 
home town. Being perfectly familiar with all 
the north shore country he acted in the double 
capacity of companion and guide. Moreover 
he had caught several salmon before, and 
hence, as he professed to know everything 
about the art, we regarded him with due awe 
and veneration. For my part, I had fished a 
brook trout stream in the same neighborhood 
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THE PARSON AND THE SALMON 


several years previous to this time, Bemging 
home, as the result of a whole day’s laber, four 
leviathans about the length of my middle 
finger, and that was the extent of my fly 
fishing. 

We drove down to the salmon pools through 
as lovely a bit of country as one could possibly 
imagine; now through the midst of the woods, 
now skirting the shore of the blue bay. 
Directly across the water from Charlo village, 
a range of rolling mountains culminates in the 
imposing peak of Tracadiegash which rises 
abruptly to a height of fifteen hundred feet 
‘above the sea level. Farther down the 
Quebec shore, the trim, white houses of St. 
Omer and Carelton glittered in the morning 
sun, and behind these the far away purple 
hills grew more and more indistinct till at 
length, as the bay kept widening, they faded 
out of sight. 

The camping ground was reached just at 
noon. We were ravenously hungry so before 
commencing operations we stayed a few pangs 
with an extempore lunch. Then we put up the 
tent, made a superb bed of balsam boughs, 
built a proper fireplace, rigged up a contri- 
vance for drying wet clothes, gathered a pile 
of driftwood for the evening fire, and finally 
about half past four, sat down and contem- 
plated the results of our labor with complete 
satisfaction. - 

Now the Parson, as I have already intimat- 
ed, knew rather less about angling than Isaak 
Walton knew about flying. He was firmly con- 
vinced that it was an absolute waste of money 
to buy anexpensive fly rod, and had come armed 
with a formidable bamboo pole, in spite of the 
wrathful protestations of Dick, who declared 
that he would frighten away all the salmon in 
the river. As we were all eager to begin fish- 
ing, I tied a small silver Doctor on his line and 
sent him up the river to practice casting while 
Dick and I started out for the “‘spring”’ pool, 
about half a mile below the camp to try for a 
salmon. The sky was overcast with light 
clouds, and there was a wild breeze from the 
south-west enabling the angler to cast his fly 
with perfect accuracy. The day was an ideal 
one for our purpose, was one of those perfect 
summer afternoons when to wander leisurely 
down a clear, north country_stream is the 

leasantest thing in the world. Never had I 
elt so keenly the mere “‘wild joy of living.” 
What an exquisite little river the Charlo is! 
What pure, sparkling, rapid water, what still, 
deep pools, what clear, pebbly beaches! _ 

We soon arrived at the pool and Dick im- 
mediately began to cast across the current, 
fishing very slowly in order to cover the whole 
ground, while I stood beside him on a ledge of 
rock ready to use the gaff when the time 
should come. Near the lower end of the pool 
where the water is comparatively shallow, and 
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the bottom covered by great flat stones, a huge 
silver fish rose to the fly with a rush that made 
my heart leap wildly. But Dick was ready. 
He struck hard and the salmon was hooked! 
The reel sang out as the fish rushed madly 
down the river with fifty feet of line. Sudden-> 
ly he leaped several feet out of the water, and 
I saw clearly, what I had already surmised, 
that it was an unusually large fish. Another 
leap and yet another in quick succession. 
Would the leader stand the strain, I wondered. 
His rushes were strong, and it was a good 
fifteen minutes before they began to weaken. 
Then he started a new game, which, I re- 
marked, caused Dick considerable worry. 
Going straight to the bottom he began to 
“sulk” and in spite of all Dick’s efforts refused 
to budge an inch. He might as well have tried 
to move a tog! I was afraid that the salmon 
might wear out the hook by rubbing it on the 
rocky bottom, so I threw a stone at him. But 
this proved our undoing; for, with a speed and 
freshness that astounded me the fish dashed 
down stream, made a final leap for iberty— 
and was gone! Dick reeled in and examined 
ie tackle. The fly had been snapped right 
off. 

There was a moment of eloquent silence. 
Then Dick began to say a few things. When 
he had become sufficiently calm I led him 
gently home. As we approached the camp I 
caught sight of the Parson walking up and 
down in front of the tent, and chuckling in 
great glee. As soon as he noticed us he thrust 
his hands into his pockets and began to 
whistle, but a child could see that he was very 
much excited about something or other. 

‘Hello’, he sang out, “did you get any- 
thing?” 

“Did you?” I returned evasively. ; 

“Yes, there’s a little fellow over there under 
the bushes. Come and see him.” 


The Parson drew aside the covering, and 
we gasped with astonishment. A magnificent 
salmon, fresh from the sea, and eight pounds 
at the very least! 


‘Where did you find that?’’ Dick managed 
to ask, after satisfying himself that it was not 
an illusion. 

“Why I caught him up in that big hole at 
the bend. He rose at the first cast, and I just 
hauled him out on the beach.” 


“Hauled him out on the beach!’ echoed © 
Dick stupidly,” Ye Gods and Little Fishes!’ 


And apparently that was exactly the case. 
With all the strength of his two hundred and 
fifty pounds, the Parson had pulled the fish 
out of the water by sheer force and by some 
inconceivable streak of luck the tackle had 
stood the strain! 

“T guess I’ll quit” said Dick shortly. “‘Let’s 
get tea.” 
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REELS, LEADERS AND tis 
(ARTICLE 15) 


ROBERT PAGE LINCOLN 


T is naturally needless to say that the 
] reel is of necessity the most inconse- 

quential feature of the trouting angler’s 
paraphernalia. I have received many queries 
about just what one should purchase in the 
line of reels for fly-fishing; and asking if the 
multiplying, or automatic reels may not be 
introduced into the outfit with a great degree 
of success, thus making it possible to use a 
reel for both bait-casting and for fly fishing. I 
most emphatically condemn this process, con- 
sidering the fact that a fly-casting reel may 
be purchased for the insignificant sum of 
seventy-five cents that will last you as long as 
you care to use it; and as to this being an ad- 
ditional expenditure it will scarcely be noticed 
even by one of most meagre purse. By no 
means make use of your bait-casting reel when 
fly-fishing. You would not go out hunting 
deer with a shotgun loaded with Number Six 
shot; and to get the most out of angling for 
trout you would not go out for them with a 
rod connected to a multiplying reel. As I 
have mentioned the reel plays only a minor 
part in your fly-fishing operations. Ordinarily 
it merely serves to hold the line intact; you 
strip out your line as you need it; you give and 
take; and when you catch your fish, you reverse 
your rod, bringing the reel to the top, then 
reel in till, by holding the rod far over your 
head, you can net your fish. Multiplying 
reels are made especially for bait-casting; they 
have, as a rule, long barrels to accommodate 
much line and give free swing to that same line 
running out; here the reel is drawn upon en- 
tirely for great energy. In fly-fishing the reel 
should be narrow between plates, and these 
plates high. Tight quarters need not be com- 
plained of. The line, being enamelled, does 
not mix-up. On the bait-casting reel, if it has 
light quarters, the line, being ordinarily soft, 
will cross and re-cross and will perhaps get 


twisted and mixed-up. Hence it is vice-versa 
in both performances. All thorough fly- 
fishermen are of mutual belief that there is one 
and one only reel made for fly-fishing and that 
reel is the sifigle-action reel, with a good click 
attachment. I would not even suggest that 
you buy a hard rubber and nickle reel. At 
the highest price you may buy your Feather- 
light reel for one dollar and sixty cents, and it 
is good enough—ask any angler.  Single- 
action reels may be purchased, you know, for 
high prices also. For six dollars you can get a 
splendid German Silver affair, but it is not 
needed. These Featherlight reels, so well and 
favourably known, have removable spools, 
sliding clicks, steel spindles and open spool al- 
lowing of free winding ability, also the plates 
are made with artistic openings, six to a plate, 
allowing the circulating air to get in between, 
thus drying the line quickly, even when 
spooled. In the purchase of a fly fishing reel 
let me make a point, rarely touched upon, 
plain. This is as to the size of reel to buy. 
The number of yards of line a reel will hold is 
usually gauged in yards, using the silk, bait 
casting line as the medium of measure. But 
enamelled line is thicker, does not pack nearly 


so closely; thus a 100 yard reel will hold about” 


forty yards; and so on down. Personally I 
prefer the hundred yard, fly-casting reel, and 
all you need upon it is thirty yards of Size E, 
enamelled, waterproof line. If you wish to 
have the core bigger, then add on some other 
line, near to the spool, thus raising up the 
immediately to be used forward line to the 
satisfactory height. At best there is hardly an 
average angler at any time using more than 
twenty-five yards of line. Since our fishing is 
rarely done on streams where long distance 
casting is necessary, our streams being more 
usually brush-invironed, this can be easily 


understood. In getting your reel, no matter 
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FISHING NOTES 


what variety, try to get that reel of subdued 
material, devoid of the condemned, flashy 
glitter. Remembering that even the throwing 
of a shadow over a pool will drive the sensitive 
fish to covert, so also will the throwing of a re- 
flection light-flash from the reel cause the fish 
to flee. In selecting a Featherlight get the 
bronzen finished individual—for obvious rea- 
sons. These Featherlight reels have the 
handle screwed right to the revolving side 
plate. It does not stick out to foul the line. 
Outstanding handles will often exasperatingly 
foul the line. This is why, for one conspicuous 
reason the quadruple-multiplying reels are, in 
this variety of fishing, a grievous nuisance. 
On a Featherlight you are given absolute free- 
dom of line manipulation. Ordinarily it seems 
impossible, how you turn, that the line can 
foul. And fouling a line just about when you 
are at the height of your pleasure, and when 
you think you got one spotted right is any- 
thing but a delicate, glittering glory. 

The line for fly fishing may here be touched 
upon. In a former article on the subject I 
pease use of this assertion in my covering of 
ines: 

“The enamelled line is the undisputed 
leader of them all. Now do not make the 
mistake of thinking that everything handed 
out to you that looks to be real, is so. Poor 
material is pushed off on beginners and one 
does not escape when it comes to lines. Here 
is an enamelled line for instance. Looks good 
you say. Let us see. We take it between our 
fingers and we rub it back and forth, and 
twist it around and around. Result: the line 
turns almost instantly white and bits of ena- 
mel fall off. That is the line you do not want. 
The good, true line withstands all this treat- 
ment; it is round and hard and you may rub 
the strands together, all you want to, and it 
will not peel or turn white.” 

The best enamelled lines in this country are 
solid braided of the highest quality of silk; 
they are treated to a waterproofing prepara- 
tion in an apartment, or chamber, where all 
of the air has been withdrawn by the vacuum 
system. Thereafter they are individually 
treated by hand, which method of attention 
is given each for a length of time three 

-months in duration. Not only have they ex- 
ceptionally notable strength, but their flexi- 
bility and softness are points of especial note. 
The maker of these lines is Mr. Perry D. 
Fraser, formerly editor of the well-known 
American standard sporting weekly, Forest 
and Stream, an angler of renown, who has 
written a book on the making, also, of rods. 
These lines, coming in the double-taper, will 
cost as high as five dollars and a half for forty 
yards; but they are worth every cent asked, 
in that they last three times as long as an 
ordinary line; and coming in double taper, 
both ends may be used. When one end has 
been fished out, if so it be, then it is reversed 
on the spool, the untouched end brought into 
service. In lines dressed in vacuum, ex- 
traordinary strength and flexibility is the 
rule. They cannot peel; they never are sticky. 
Lines cracking, peeling, or which are sticky, 
should instantly be tabooed. In point of ex- 
cellence the tapered lines are to be given initial 
preference; not only do they work better, but 
some casts can be made with them that the 
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level line falls short of. One writer to me com- 
plains that these lines cost too much for him; 
that his purse is limited. True; and I do not 
exactly recommend the tapered line for or- 
dinary work. ‘The level line is well and 
enough good. Long distance casting, it is 
repeated, is rarely to be considered, for aver- 
age streams will not allow of it being accom- 
plished. For one and one half dollars you can 
get a fairly good level line, and for two dollars 
something eminently better. You can pay 
three and a half and get a good single taper, 
and four and a half and get a good double 
taper. The fine end of the tapered line gives 
more perfect work in connecting leader and 
line. If you are beginning the art use the 
level; if you have climbed up the ladder some, 
use the tapered, the level line.for rapid water; 
in mirrorlike pools, and still water, the tapered 
line. I would select the Size E line for general 
use. But for still stream fishing, the lighter 
line, Size F, has its unmistakable points of 
superiority. Remember then these points: 
a hard, round line that will not crack or peel; 
that is not stiff and unyielding, but has good 
degrees of flexibility. And in dismissing the 
subject I will say: take care of your line. If 
you are painstaking, show it by wiping your 
line dry each time you come in from the stream 
or at the noon hour. Get some preparation to 
rub into it that will increase its longevity, and 
my suggestion is, as before recommended, 
Dixon’s Graphite. 

The subject of leaders, and leader tying is 
one of great importance to the outdoor man 
or the angler and that he should know how to 
join together a leader, from strands goes with- 
out saying. That a great deal of money may 
be saved is another thing worthy of note. If 
this is not desired of course leaders in sufficient 
amount can be purchased ready tied and taken 
along. However even at that a knowledge of 
the process is not amiss. There will come the 
time when your leader may snap and you may 
be unable to tie the right sort of a knot to 
make a good showing. ‘That leaders are one of 
the important features of the tackle must be 
admitted. And the quality of that leader gut 
is one that must surely be recognized. Poor 
gut material is liable to break, owing to fray- 
ing, and it will snap if the fish suddenly darts 
against some obstruction. When you pay as 
high as thirty and forty cents for a leader you 
are getting good material. Poor gut can 
very easily, be told. It is more or less flat or 
cornered and when you bend it and turn it, one 
part against another it will start to fray. 
Some poor leader actually strips and splinters 
and is not worth a tenth of the low price asked 
for it, if worth anything at all. 

Your true gut coming from the Southern 
European countries has a certain recognized 
value to it. It is not turned out haphazard, 
It is made by manufacturers 
who have a reputation to retain, and to serve 
out poor stuff would do them little good. 

Silkworm gut, true gut, with quality to it, is 
round and very hard; it will not yield to the 
teeth as will the inferior cheap grade. Also a 
true gut is smooth all along. Its thickness is 
equal all along. Poor gut is thicker at some of 
its places along its length. Gut leaders may 
be had in various sizes, and as a rule the fol- 
lowing may be followed: Light ‘Trout; 
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Heavy Trout; Heavy Bass; Extra Heavy Bass; 
Salmon and Heavy Salmon, etc. Other names 
are given to these leader sizes but the above 
is the most simple and by far the most direct. 
Very light trout leaders, such as Refina and 
Fina are also to be had, and some even smaller 
than that of diamond drawn material; but 
only if one is sure of himself, as a tackle 
manipulator, should these be included or it 
may mean a broken leader and the escapage of 
a very good fish that otherwise might have 
been saved. For ordinary fishing your med- 
ium-sized leader should be used; always a 
heavier leader where you go against bigger 
fish, especially the flashing fighting rainbow. 
Leaders of gossameric proportions should be 
reserved for the calm meadow brooks where 
brook-trout, going rarely over two pounds are 
taken. 

At first thought it would seem that the mere 
matter of coloring in a leader has little value. 
The object of the leader naturally is to more 


READING FROM TOP TO BOTTOM: 


Fig. 1. Leader-strand connection—The Single Knot: 
2. Leader-strand connection—The Single Water Knot: 
3. First move in tying in the so-called Dropper Loop: 


4. Tying the Dropper Loop: 5. Tying the Trou 
Leader Loop: 6. The Jam-knot. used for the Eved Fy 
Hook: 7. Another Knot for use with the Eyed Fly- 
Hook; 8. The Turle Knot—used for the Dry Fly and 
other Eyed Flies: 9. Line and Leader connection. 


keenly fool the fish. The idea is that they 
should not see the leader, but merely the flies, 
and seeing but the flies naturally they will con- 
sider that there is no connection between it and 
their worst enemy—Man. The leader should 
not be seen to any great extent in the water 
if at all. Those leaders coming in mist-colored 
gut should be used. There are some who 
prefer the tea-colored gut leaders; but it is 
merely a matter of what one has started out 
to use and what he eternally abides by, that 
remains. Ordinarily, for average use the mist- 
colored leader is the best and to me, seems to 
be the most inconspicuous in the water. Nor 
should the leader alone be mist-colored. The 
gut snells that connect with the flies should be 
also in that color, to harmonize well. 

Passing on from the kind of a leader and the 
color of it we next come to the size, or length 
of a leader, to use for ordinary fishing. There 
are some who advocate a leader whose length 
is nine feet. After having given this a number 
of try-outs you will soon find that such a 
length is unnecessary. The six foot length 
leader is well and good enough for all around 
purposes, and with this length at your com- 
mand you can easily get on your three flies 
if you care to use that many. Should you be 
of a more conservative frame of mind thinking 
that two flies will do you well enough, a five 
foot length will answer your purposes. When 
bait fishing all that you need is a three foot 
length of leader. . 

I have afore-mentioned the good point at- 
tained in understanding the little art of know- 
ing how to turn out your own leaders. This 
art, if so it may be called, is easily acquired 
and I will here give a few pointers on it that 
should not go amiss. But first a point on the 
purchase of gut material. This untied gut 
comes in what is known as hanks. Each hank 
will contain upwards of a hundred separate 
strands. Each strand is twelve or more inches 
in length. These strands are tied together to 
form the whole. At a not very great expendi- 
ture such a hank or hanks may be purchased. 

In tying your leaders remember to select 
gut strands that are of the same uniform 
thickness, as they are different. By careful 
selection you can make for yourself what is 
known as a tapered leader, that is a leader that 
has finer strands in front—heavier strands 
behind. In dry-fly fishing these are more or 
less of a necessity. However, match your 
strands to get them more or less in the same 
degree of thickness and you will have done the 
right thing. When you are ready to tie your 
strands together, first soak them well in tepid 
water to take from them the dryness, or 
brittleness, and to make them as pliable, or 
workable, as possible. When ‘ready select 
two strands, and if you desire to make what is 
known as the Single Knot, proceed as in 
Figure 1. This knot is very simple. A suit- 
able length of each end is laid together and a 
common knot is thrown and is drawn tight. 
A certain amount of care must be taken with 
this knot to get it perfect. When drawn per- 
fectly tight, without any give to it, the ends 
are clipped off close to the knot. Figure 2 
shows what is known as the Single Water 
Loop and is equally simple. Tie a half hitch 
loop at the end of a strand as shown; then run 
the end of another strand through this loop 
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and simply throw a loop over the other strand. 
Draw these knots individually tight, and 
lastly, carefully pull them together. See to it 
first that this knot is unyielding, then care- 
fully clip the ends. This is by far, the better 
knot. I may say the best strand tying knot of 
which I know, the Double Water Knot, is the 
same as the above only two hitches are made 
to each individual loop. But this makes a 
rather clumsy knot if the leader is heavy. 
Having tied two strands together, proceed 
as before till you have your length, or till you 
reach the point where you tie in the dropper 
loops, which are to receive the snelled flies. 

Figure 3 is the first move in the tying of the 
Dropper Loop. Simply bend over a suitable 
end of a strand; lay it alongside the end of 
another strand, then throw a knot as shown in 
Figure 4. The drawing in question is rather 
clumsy but will serve. Figure 5 will show how 
the front leader loop is tied. A glimpse will 
suffice. Figure 6 is the ordinary jam-knot 
and is used for tying on the eyed-fly hooks. 
Figure 7 is another knot, a good one for the 
eyed-fly hook. Figure 8 is the well-known 
Turle Knot and is the most favourable in use 
the dry-fly, equally good for other eyed, wet 

ies. 

Figure 9 shows a very good back leader loop 
and line connection. When drawn tight this 
serves very well and an additional tie of the 
line end to the main line makes it the better. 
If your line is of the tapered variety you can 
sometimes make a very appreciable knot that 
shows hardly at all. One should tie all the 
leader knot carefully as I have mentioned. 
Bungling work has no place here. It must be 
carefully judged and as carefully executed. 
By the aid of the drawings there is no reason 
why the beginner should fail to tie any of these 
knots in good shape. 

After your leader is tied you should see to 
it that it will stand the test, or the pull. An 
ordinary spring balance scale will do but it 
must be perfect. The leader is hung up and 
the scale is connected with the back loop. A 
steady pull should now be brought to bear 
upon the leader, a pull, gauged in proportion 
to the strength of the leader. A heavy or 
medium leader should stand a pull of three 
pounds; a lighter leader should stand but two 
pounds, and even a trifle under two pounds 
would not be amiss. Finding that your leader 
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will stand the pull then it is laid to soak in 
rere water again so that the full tied length 
will be moistened. Then‘it is hung to dry, after 
which it is neatly coiled and placed in the 
leader box. Should the gut snap at a certain 
point, the leader is taken down and parts 
around the break clipped. Then another knot 
is tied and it is tested again to two thirds of its 
strength. If it does not yield it is then laid 
away. 


That leader pads are of great use to the 
angler goes without saying and for not such a 
great expenditure such an one can be pur- 
chased. ‘These leader boxes have felt pads 
against which rest the leaders. They are kept 
moist and as a result the gut is always in good 
condition. 


That a great deal is saved in tying your own 
leaders is proven by the prices that you pay 
for good ready tied material, which at the 
lowest will cost you the sum of three dollars 
a dozen for a six foot length, more, naturally, 
if you desire leaders longer than this. Hanks 
of gut, untied, will cost something like one 
dollar and a half the hank, so the reader can 
figure for himself how much is actually saved. 
No angler should go upon an excursion on the 
stream without three or four leaders upon his 
pads and these should be kept in several sizes 
for there sometimes is need of them in these 
various runs. If taking a long trip into the 
wilderness, then a hank or two of selected gut 
should be added to your outfit. If your trip is 
of a two month duration you will know why it 
will be needed. 


In the winter, to preserve the leader, it has 
been suggested by one writer that they be 
bottled up in alcohol that goes to ninety five 
per cent pure. If this is not done, simply lay 
them away in a dark place, or wrap them up so 
pk they do not touch or ante with each 
other. 


In fishing see to it that your leader runs 
perfect. That is to say the leader should be 
straight, or without coils. If it should fall on 
the water a twisting of coils you will know that 
something is the matter. A perfectly good 
leader, well soaked, will not coil. Before your 
trip for the day, allow a bunch of your leaders 
to soak well in the tepid water before you 
place them on the pads. These little precau- 
tions are sometimes of great value. 


-No. 7.—I have for years desired a rod that 
I could use for two purposes, that is a rod that 
could be used for fly-fishing, also bait-casting. 


The telescope rod has long interested me 
but a few months ago I read in a sporting 
magazine an article commending this rod for 
the purposes in view. Will you kindly let me 
know the virtues of such a rod, also what 
manufacturers put out these rods. Where 
could I procure one? 

J. A. $.—Mayflower, Ontario. 


Ans.—Such a rod as you speak of, a tele- 
scope rod, is really a rod with a great deal of 
quality to it, and that it has undoubted merits 
both as a bait and a fly-rod I can attest. The 
telescope rod combines both the fly-rod and 
the bait-rod. One of the best productions that 
I know of in this country is the Bristol Tele- 
scope rod, coming in a nine foot length and is 
adjustable at any length; the nine foot ex- 
tended fly-rod may be telescoped to thirty- 
one inches. There is-an invention in con- 
nection with the guides that perfectly locks 
them in place when the right adjustment is 
made. These rods have four joints and de- 
tachable butts. The nine foot rod will cost 
the sum of five dollars and a half. Another 
rod of great merit coming in this style is the 
Holland rod; when your lengths have been 
drawn to the right length they are locked by a 
very clever, patented device, holding them 
perfectly firm. The reel seat can be shifted 
and turned so as to serve for the fly rod bv 
being under the rod, or turned, to be above. 
when using it for a bait rod. The virtue of 
this rod is that one may have a rod suitable 


to his fancy. If he wants a stiff trolling rod . 


for muscallonge allthat he had to do is to 
telescope it a trifle; or desiring a bait-casting 
rod with amore or less limber tip, all he has 
to do is to draw it forth a little. The Bristol 
rods have behind them a three year guarantee. 
The Holland rods are made also of exception- 
ally good material, the sort, that stands wear 
and tear. The Bristol rods are procurable, if 
not through your dealer, then from the 
Horton Mfg. Co., Bristol, Connecticut, U. S. 
A. The Holland rods are made at St. Joseph 
Michigan, U. S. A. f 
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No. 8.—Last summer Jamison, the maker 
of the coaxer artificial minnow, put out, 
another artificial that is known as the Mascot. 
Now I have heard from a friend that it is a 
very good bait. I have never had any con- 
fidence in artificial baits. They seem to me to 
be made just to sell. However I would like to 
try this one out:and perhaps you can give me 
some light upon the subject. ; 

B. Richardson, New Brunswick. 


Ans.—Through the courtesy of my friend 
Jamison | gave the Mascot a try-out during 
my all-fall fishing last year, i. e., the season of 
1914. The Mascot is really one of the notable 
additions to artificial minnow production in 
this country. It is not one of those hap- 
hazard productions. It has a great deal of 
experimental science and observation behind 
it. The Mascot includes many of the things 
demanded of an artificial minnow. First, 
though it has uncovered hooks upon its body, 
yet they lie so close that they do not foul on 
the weeds. The Mascot is one of those erratic 
baits; that is to say, it wobbles in the water, 
plumping up and down and quartering. This 
is based upon the theory that fish, of the prey- 
ing kind, are naturally attracted to a wounded 
minnow, and kill it, purely to put it out of 
existence. The Mascot unlike other baits 
may be fished at various depths in the water. 
This is gauged by a pair of weights. Allowed 
both weights the bait has an erratic movement 
in the water and stays more or less close to the 
top of the water. Take away both weights 
and it runs two feet under the surface; take 
away the back weight and it willrun about four 
feet under surface. By this gauging you have 
a submerged and a top-water bait all in one. 
By reeling the Mascot slow it is more or less 
without an erratic movement; reel swiftly and 
it becomes erratic. The Mascot is a bait that 
should have a try-out by all enthusiastic 
fishermen. The bait is procurable, if not 
through your dealer, from W. J. Jamison, 
736 South California Street, Chicago, Illinois, 


U.S. A. 
R. Bras 


_ No. 9.—I understand that the Black Gnat 
is one of the best artificial trout flies upon the 
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market. I am mae a varied collection of 
trout flies and would like to include this one 
and several others, since I use very few flies 
for I am a believer in a careful fishing of the 
fly, in which case I believe any fly, worked 
right will do the business. Can you tell me 
if the Black Gnat is good, also name me some 
other well-known flies that are good for any 
waters. 

Sam. Arthurs, Toronto, Canada. 


Ans.—The Black Gnat is a very good fly, a 
very killing production I should say, and it 
should by all means be given a try-out under 

_various conditions. Not only is the Black 
Gnat a good wet fly but it is also good for dry 
fly purposes. In line with your question, I 
had the pleasure of reading in this week’s 
number ae Shooting Times and British Sports- 
man an article by Richard Clapham in which 
he says regarding black flies: 

“T do not know what there is about a well- 
made black fly which attracts trout, but I 
know such a fly will kill anywhere. Possibly 
it is easy to see, but‘of this one cannot be sure 
for even when held up between the eye and the 
light we cannot swear that the fly would look 
the same to the trout as it appears to us. I, 
personally, use only black flies, that is, in their 
natural shade. 

“You might try these wet flies, which are 
exceptionally good in practically any part of 
the country: The Coachman, Professor, 
Royal Coachman, Black Gnat, Brown Hackle 
and White Miller. They are good flies. In a 
coming article I shall discuss the question of 
flies more completely. 

| pe Se i 


No. 10.—I am a bass fisherman of a sort 
and am what you might call a live bait en- 
thusiast. Frogs are what I use most of the 
time, and I use along with them a weedless 
hook. Now I understand that a spinner, or 
spoon, upon this hook will give it a great deal 
more attraction and that one will lure in more 
fish in this manner. Hitherto I have used the 
weedless hook without any spinner, but would 
like to try some of this other sort out. Can 
you give me any directions upon the subject? 

D. B. F.—Michigan, U. S. A. 


Ans.—The spinner or spoon upon the 
weedless hook is of great value. As a matter 
of fact I consider the spoon as half of the at- 
traction. Ordinarily, with the live frog alone 
you have one attraction; with the spoon upon 
it, in addition, you have two attractions. 
Furnished in bronze or silver this spoon will 
throw a glitter a great way into the water, 
calling the fish from sometimes great distances, 
since they easily see fifty feet. The live bait 
enthusiast’s tackle box is hopelessly incom- 
plete without these spoons, weedless hooks. 
I use them entirely now, having, as yourself, 
for some years previously had the bare weed- 
less entirely. In a previous article I made 
mention of a certain weedless, spinner hook 
made by Hunter of Minneapolis, Minnesota, 
U. S. A. It is there procurable of the Ken- 
nedy Bros., Sporting Goods Co., I suggest you 
write them about it. Jamison, the Chicago 
manufacturer, address found in another sec- 
tion of this department has weedless hooks in 
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this variety. They should also be looked up. 
By all means try them out! 
Reb. vy 


No. 11.—I am taking a trip to the Eastern 
Atlantic Coast of the States this summer and 
understanding that surf fishing there is rather 
good and lusty sport I thought I might have 
a try at it while there. Could you give me 
some pointers upon outfitting, just what to 
get, especially in rod and reel and line. I do 
not care for anything expensive of course: 
something moderately priced, but that is not 
cheap. Any information you may be able to 
give will be highly appreciated. 

A Reader.—Ontario. 


Ans.—While not acquainted with the 
methods and tackle in use along the Atlantic 
seaboard, undoubtedly the tackle used by the 
surf casters of the Pacific will do as well and 
since I am acquainted with that I will hand in 
some suggestions that may not be amiss. 
Solid wood is used almost entirely in the major 
portion of salt water rods, though steel and 
bamboo also have their enthusiasts. Green- 
heart makes a very good rod. Such an rod of 
the very good type will cost fifteen dollars. 
This comes in a twenty ounce weight; the tip 
is six feet long; and a thirty inch hickory, 
spring butt. Double grip and locking band 
reel seat. The mountings are in German 
Silver, and there are two sets of agate guides 
and one agate stirrup tip. This makes for a 
very good rod. I would not go under six dol- 
lars for a surf casting rod. A six dollar green- 
heart, American greenheart, may be pur- 
chased and comes in good material; six and a 
half feet long, weighing something like four- 
teen ounces. ‘Trumpet guides, mountings, 
German Silver. With agate guides you must 
pay an additional one dollar each for guides. 
Another cheap rod may be had in Calcutta 
bamboo, three pieces; eight feet long and 
weighs something like twenty one ounces. 
The mountings are in German Silver. The 
salt water by the way corrodes nickle mount- 
ings. 

Now in regard to surf casting reels, the reels 
put out by Julius Vom Hofe, manufacturer, 
of New York, have undoubted efficiency, and 
great durability. I would not go under six 
dollars for a surf reel. A Vom Hofe reel, 
coming in German Silver and hard rubber, 
three hundred yard size, will cost you about 
eight dollars, It is an excellent reel and well 
worth the money. Three hundred yards is the 
size I suggest as the best. However their two 
hundred yard reel will cost you six dollars, 
perhaps a trifle under. If you have the money 
a Julius Vom Hofe free-spool surf reel in the 
three hundred yard size will cost you twenty- 
two dollars. Surf casting lines may be had in 
linen; the six thread is very good, as also the 
nine thread Cuttyhunk lines. About two 
hundred yards on the reel is sufficient. For 
hooks I suggest either theO’Shaughnessy or 
the Sneck style, snelled with four ply gut: 
ave of hooks, these suggested: 3-0, 4-0 and 


Four ounce pyramid, or dipsey sinkers, are 
necessary. They may be had at six cents each. 


Bae: 
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No. 12.—I have heard a great deal about 
what is called Moonlight baits, or baits that 
are covered over with a sort of glowing 
material with which one is able to fish at night. 
Can you tell me anything about such baits, 
where they are procured, how they work and 
what effectiveness they have in catching the 
bass. Anything you may be able to say on the 
subject will be appreciated by yours truly, 

H. V. Peters—Ontario. 


Ans.—I shall be very glad to give you in- 
formation upon the subject as you desire. 
The glowing, or phosphorescent baits are the 
ones you refer to, and I will say, after having 
used various specimens by different makers 
that they are very good indeed, and every 
bass enthusiast should try them out. The 
average bass fisher ceases fishing when the sun 
goes down. Bass, it is well-known to some, 
feed way up to midnight and by the aid of 
glowing baits they may be taken when all 
other forms fail. A year ago I commended to 
a fisherman the phosphorescent baits. In day- 
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light hours he had used practically every sort 
of bait without avail. He then tried the 
glowing bait and found it just the thing. 
When you are ready to go out for your night’s 
fishing all you have to do is to hold this 
glowing bait before lamplight for a few mo- 
ments, so that it will absorb the light and then 
it is good for a night’s fishing. For night 
fishing one needs a reel that will not backlash 
and by far the best reel I know of for the pur- 
pose is the South Bend, Anti-Backlash, pro- 
curable of the manufacturers at South Bend, 
Indiana, U. S. A. The moonlight productions 
of the Moonlight Bait Company, Paw Paw, 
Michigan, U. S. A. should be looked into. 
Jamieson puts out a moonlight Coaxer that is 
without an equal, for the reason that the bait 
is almost absolutely weedless, and may be cast 
into the thickest of the pads without it fouling. 
In night fishing, row or paddle in the waters 
carefully so as not to disturb the fish. From 
experience I have learned thisto be a prime 
requisite in successful night fishing with the 
phosphorescent baits. 


CURIOSITIES 


THOS. 


HE first curious thing that I recall hap- 
pened when I was much younger than I 
am now. While fishing in an angling 
competition in the River Tweed in Scotland 
with a cast of three flies, I hooked a fair sized 
trout, but through some defect in the gut line 
it carried off all my three flies. This was about 
9 o’clock in the morning. After fishing all day 
I returned to the same place in the evening 
and caught the same trout in a very strange 
way. It rose to my fly and missed it, but my 
hook got entangled in the line in its mouth and 
strange to say, I got it and another small 
trout which had taken one of the otner flies. 
Tnis must be taken on my own authority 
but the other can be verified by liviag wit- 
nesses. Once wuile fishing in the Crow River, 
the outlet from the now famous Belmont Lake, 
I had the unique experience of catching two 
bass on a single hook, the first fish in some 
unaccountable way got the hook and bait 
through its gills, when it was seized by the 
other. After a pretty hard struggle a friend 
who was in the boat with me got them both in 
the landing net. They weighed just one 
pound and three-quarters each. 

One more incident occurred in the Trent 
River. While sitting at anchor fishing along 
with a friend a bittern alighted on a stump 
close by. Taking a dead minnow from the 
pail, I threw it over to the bittern, when it 
jumped down trom its perch and swallowed 
it at a gulp. I then threw it another which went 
thesameroad. Taking my line from the water 
I next cast the bait over to the bird and im- 
mediately had a bite. Talk about the ex- 
citement of fishing. I have caught hundreds 
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WIGHT 


of salmon, bass, ‘lunge, etc. but that was the 
first and only fish I ever caught that let out a 


loud scream and mounted upwards. It was 


rather a strange experience to hold the rod 
straight up and feel the line running ‘through 
my fingers. After circling around two or 
three times it was brought down and the hook 
taken from the side of its mouth, when it flew 
away little the worse for its strange run. I 
have no doubt but this account will be pretty 
hard to swallow but you know truth is some- 
times stranger than fiction and this is a per- 
fectly veracious account. 

On several occasions I have had a “lunge 
seize a bass while playing it, but of course the 
hook being in the bass’s mouth it was im- 
possible to get the lunge although I have had 
them hang on-for a long time. The incident 
which impressed me most occurred in a small 
lake a few miles north of Havelock where on 
one occasion I was fishing for bass, but had 
run into a perfect nest of perch and sunfish. 
At last I got so provoked with them that I 
took my knife and cut about half the tail from 
one and threw it into the water. On the very 
next cast I had a perch with half of its tail cut 
off. I would not like to take my oath that it 
was the one just thrown in but if not it was 
certainly a very striking coincidence, as it 
was exactly the same size and the tail was 
fresh cut. 

Now, brother anglers come on and tell us 
some of the strange things that have happened 
to you. I might tell a few more queer things 
that I have seen in a long life spent in angling, 
but will wait till I see if our editor thinks what 
I have written merits publication. 


+ 
* 
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Jes: Scorr 


ployed in the same office, told me one 

night as we were at supper in a cafe that 
he had everything ready for camping—from a 
twelve by fourteen tent to a frying pan. He 
showed me pictures of the tent set up in his 
garden; excited my imagination with stories 
of the Indian relics he expected to find and the 


M: friend Clarkie, with whom I was em- 


fishing he expected to do—well, when he had 


finished I begged to be his companion. We 
agreed that we would meet at the railroad 
station early on Monday following and spend 
two weeks in the “‘wilds.”’ 

What a lot of things one finds one needs 
when preparing forcamp! One thing I bought 
was a canvas hat, the same as children wear, 
one of that kind that can be stuffed in your 
pocket without taking any more room than a 
handkerchief. The salesman who sold the 
article to me seemed surprised when I com- 
menced trying on his stock, but helped me 
when I explained. When I had all that I 
thought I would require my suitcase was 

uite a heavy load, and caused dismal 
thoughts as I remembered my companion to- 
be having spoken about a portage from the 
train to our camping-place. In my eagerness 
to have everything ready before the appointed 


- day, I packed my tooth-brush and some other 


things that I could hardly borrow, and as 
Monday was still three days distant I had to 
up-pack again. 

Monday came at last and what a day it 
promised to be. Even at five o’clock one 
could feel the heat. My train left at six and 
getting to the station early, I, as I afterwards 

ad reason to be thankful for, had a good sub- 
stantial breakfast in the station restaurant. 
The train being ready, I got aboard, and 
settled myself comfortably at a window to 
watch for the man who was to be my com- 
panion during the next two weeks. I had not 
been looking out very long when he appeared. 
A deep sea hat adorned his head; over his 
shoulder was suspended a camera; two bags 
were hanging at either side; in his hands were 
a telescope satchel and fishing rod. Small 
parcels and packages seemed stuck all over 
him. I watched him as he drew near—some- 
times he would stop and look backwards to see 
if he had dropped anything, and then hugging 
his packages more tightly proceed. His de- 
light upon seeing me was great. He soon 
thrust his ioad up to me and then came aboard 
himself. 

We had quite a lot to talk about—the place 
we were going to—the provisions—what we 
would do when we reached our destination, 
and last but not least—the weather—what a 
warm day! 

Afterward I, to get some breeze, thrust a 
newspaper out of the window. A sensation 
similar to that produced by an electric fan was 
the result. We passed through an ever- 
changing, ever-refreshing country—beautiful 
to behold. The country became more wild. 
Cultivated fields became the exception. 
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Stations were farther apart and at last we 
arose from our seats and stepped from the 
train to a platform, which had at one end of 
it a shed. It was not a station—just a stop- 
ping place. We were the only passengers to 
alight, and I did not feel too comfortable as 
the train with many a groan and creak steam- 
ed away like some tired thing, and took with 
it all traces of civilization. 

Clarkie was hardly out of the train when he 
made preparations for finding the “lay” of 
the country. I thought he might have taken 
me with him, but as the day was so warm, I 
did’ not make any suggestion to that effect. 
He left me lying on the grass taking care of the 
afore-mentioned parcels. In about an hour 
he returned looking hot and dusty, but still 
quite brisk: 

“If we follow the road down to the lake, 
which is not very far, we may be able to hire 
a boat.” 

Picking up the parcels, I followed him and 
we at once commenced going along the road 
at a smart walk. Soon the lake came into 
view. One or two summer cottages lay near 
the shore. Stretching out into the lake was a 
roughly made stone pier. On the-end of this 
pier we could see people moving—evidently 
seeking relief from the terrific heat by bathing. 
How I envied them. As we approached we 
would hear a scream of terror, and see one of 
the figures on the end of the pier go into the 
water with a splash. We had plenty of time 
to see the cause of the shrieks of terror from 
the party before they noticed us. A tall 
bearded man whom we afterwards came to 
find out was a medical man, was accompanied 
by his wife and four children, all in bathing 
costume. How long they had been there we 
did not know. The children evidently had 
had enough of bathing, but as they scrambled 
spluttering out of the water, the tall man 
would grab them and despite their piteous 
screams throw them as far out again as he 
could. Upon his attention being drawn to us 
by Clarkie going through a ‘“‘nasty cold” 
performance, he allowed the sobbing children 
to scramble out. With a resentful look, he, 
in reply to my friend’s question said he knew 
nothing about boat hiring and calling to the 
members of his family strode off. We watched 
the dismal procession as it passed and thought 
how it might have been without its leader. 
We next decided to enquire at the houses we 
had passed on our way down. From one of 
them we gleaned the spirit-raising information 
that a ‘man farther along the shore might lend 
a boat.’ This was enough for my energetic 
Clarkie who immediately led the way to the 
beach. Here we sat down to drink the cold 
tea and eat the sandwiches we had brought 
with us, before again setting out on our quest 

The beach of this lake was strewn with 
boulders of all sizes and made travelling a kind 
of jumping exercise. Jumping for three miles 
on a hot day with the ever present risk of 
personal injury is no joke. My companion 
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while striving to keep his balance, gasped out 
the information that these boulders had been 
deposited during the glacial period. I did not 
dispute his assertion—just nodded—it was too 
hot to dispute anything and jumped to the 
stone he had just left. It was the safest way 
of pregression—for me—I knew every stone 
that he had occupied would be sure footing. 
We went on in this manner until an exclama- 
tion of disgust from my leader caused me to 
look ahead. Right in our path was a stream 
and in the centre of it a barbed wire fence on 
which a notice hung informing us that tress- 
passers would be prosecuted. With a snort of 
contempt directed toward the sign and its 
author, Clarkie sat down and removed his 
foot-gear. Tying his shoes around his neck 
and rolling up the legs of his pants, he stepped 
up to the fence. First of all, he threw his coat 
and shoes to the other bank, then he selected 
the largest gap and thrust his head through; 
his arms followed, but not another inch of him 
would go. He pushed and shoved, lifted up 
one leg and looked as if he wanted to put his 
big toe in his mouth. “At last when it seemed 
as if uprooting the fence would be the result, he 
struggled back again, and stared first at the 
hole, which was not much larger than a slot 
for letters, then with an incredulous look at as 
much of his waist as he could see. His pride 
had received a knock-out in the slim spot. 
He next waded into deeper water and stepping 
on the edge of a barrel in which one of the 
fence posts were stuck, scrambled over and 
waded to the other side. I soon went beside 
him and our jumping exercise began again. 
We did not have to climb any more fences and 
came at last to some boat-houses. There 
‘were no signs of anyone around and after 
looking with longing and covetous eyes at 
some boats that were securely locked up, 
Clarkie was on the point of starting off again, 
when I proposed that he should go alone and 
leave me to watch for any person who might 
happen to come. Tothisheagreed, and waiting 
until he had disappeared, (he borrowed my 
hat as his own was too heavy, ) I picked out a 
rock to sit on and let my feet dangle in the nice 
cool water. It was a rare day to sit with my 
feet in water, especiaNy when I thought of 
Clarkie looking for someone unknown. I had 
not been sitting very long when a party of 
girls came along and proceeded to have a dip. 
Some of them looked at me but took no fur- 
ther notice. The last one to go in, had only 
gone a few yards, when she sat down very de- 
cidedly. Her companions splashing on called 
to her to hurry, but the seated maiden an- 
nounced that she had no idea of moving when 
people were watching her. Not being as- 
hamed of my own figure, I did not dream I 
was the “people” until the indignant looks of 
the bashful maiden compelled me to first lift 
out one of my legs and, being encouraged, I 
did the same with the other and turned the 
opposite way. My attention was soon taken 
up by a boat containing a lady and three very 
small children. The children were in bathing 
costume and managed the boat under the 
lady’s direction. 
bronzed appearance. From the manner in 
which they approached, I judged that they 
were not unfamiliar with their surroundings. 
They looked and acted like a happy family. 


All had a healthy and. 
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When they had reached the boat, the two 
older boys got into the water and assisted 
their mother ashore. Their next move was to 
don some old shoes and get their ‘water 
wings’ ready. I watched them trying to 
master the art of swimming and laughingly 
shouted encouragement to the baby of the 
party. This gave the other boys the chance I- 
suspect they had been longing for—drawing 
my attention to what they could do. From 
being a silent observer I soon became an en- 
thusiastic audience—lavishing applause with 
a freedom limited only by cost. The lady said 
nothing and watched us with a kindly, but 
amused smile. I told the children tricks to do 
and only their mother’s presence prevented 
me from giving a practical demonstration. 
We were having a great aquatic gala when it 
suddenly occurred to me to try and get some 
information regarding a boat. Passing a 
somewhat tardy remark about the weather I 
told the lady of our quest. I also mentioned 
our purpose and gained the information that 
we could get a boat as soon as a Mr. Reid 
came back with a party of picnickers. Some 
time afterwards the lady called my attention 
to the thug-thug of a motor boat, which I 
could hear in the distance. Owing to the in- 
tense heat, a haze had gathered over the lake 
and one could not see very far. The noise of 
the boat continued, sometimes seeming quite 
near and at others distant. Just as I was be- 
ginning to despair of ever looking upon the 
craft, I heard the sound of its horn. At this 
moment Clarkie returned. He must have 
been tired, although he made no mention of 
being so. My little hat gave him a very odd 
appearance, but the children were too excited 
about the oncoming boat to give the fat man 
much notice. He had been very much exas- 
perated by an old woman he had spoken to. 
When he first addressed her, she was in a 
garden—the conversation finished however 
with her addressing him from an upstairs 
window. The next thing to cause him an- 
noyance was that we had taken a round-about 
way to reach our present position—five more 
minutes walk disclosed the fact. He had ac- 
complished one good thing, nevertheless, and 
that was, that a man with a horse and buggy 
would be down presently with our baggage. 
The elusive Mr. Reid having now made his 
appearance, I pointed him out to Clarkie, 
and arrangements were soon made for the use 
of the boat and for a small sum the boatman 
announced the welcome news that he would 
“tow” us the last stage of our journey. The 
energetic one was for rowing (we afterwards 
found it would have taken a day and a half at 
least), but my entreaties, and the boatman’s 
persuasions or dissuasions gained his consent 
to the “‘tow’’. The horse and buggy having 
in the meantime made their appearance, we 
proceeded to transfer the baggage. This work 
having been successfully accomplished, we 
started to the camp, which will always be a 
memory—a delightful memory. . 
The old boat hirer tied our row boat, (in 
the centre of which lay Clarkie’s gigantic 
trunk with the other bags and_ packages 
around it), to his motor boat and then we 
went skimming away over the waters of the 
lake. My companion sat at one end of the 
boat and I at the other. I could see him, his 
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face beaming with smiles, but presently he 
lifted up one of the oars and putting it over 
the stern used it as a rudder. It kept him 
occupied and I refrained from pointing out to 
to him the fact, that the boat would follow the 
other one without any guidance on his part. 
The lady and her children had been invited by 
the boatman to accompany him. Evidently 
the children were anxious to see us get our 
tent up and kept asking me questions during 
the journey. I will not say anything about 
that trip except that the beauty of our sur- 
roundings, the clearness of the cool water and 
the splendid weather, combined to make it one 
never to be forgotten. 

The imaginative steersman called my _ at- 
tention to a point of land away on the horizon 
and announced it as our camping ground. As 
we sailed along the shore, the place looked 
like some spot one might picture, but hardly 
ever find in reality. The shore had in some 
places, the huge boulders afore-mentioned, 
but in others the smooth, silvery sand, so 
much sought after by the bather. About 
twelve feet from the waters’ edge, the bank 
rose straight up to nearly six feet and in some 
places higher. From this bank trees and 
bright, refreshing foliage grew in dense 
masses. We decided to pitch our tent near an 
old, deserted and romantic looking loghouse. 
We saw here an example of the beginning of 
all the great cities on this continent. Had 
other men the same view of things as the 
builder of this house, a city might have been 
here to-day. However, we had to get our tent 
rigged up, and to do this, carry the baggage 
ashore. This we soon managed and while 
Clarkie unpacked the tent, I rigged up our 
camp-beds to the great delight of the children. 
Then I next went and held the tent poles 
while my companion pulled a rope here, and 
there, and finally pulled me off my balance so 
that the whole business fell upon Kim. The 
lady came to our aid and we soon had the tent 
up with our beds inside. The place had a very 
lively look with the three children, their 
mother, the boatman and ourselves. Our 
next duty was to hoist the flag. We would 
have done this when we first landed, but the 
flag had been packed at the bottom of the 
trunk. This hoisting of the flag we made 
quite aceremony. I loaded the rifle, and with 
the rest of the party looking on, the flag was 
slowly and impressively pulled to the top of a 
pole Clarkie had cut down and fixed in the 
ground. Before the bunting was let loose, I 
fired three shots and at the last one, the flag 
waved gaily in the breeze. Then we all joined 
in giving three cheers. 

ur next task was to select a place for our 
cook-fire. Clarkie constructed one on quite 
a scientific principle. Selecting the side of 
a mound of earth (which he decided had been 
a part of an old Indian fort ), he made a square 
hole for a fire-box; this he lined with flat 
stones leaving the front open; on top he placed 
a flat piece of iron, which he had brought for 
this purpose; then he dug channels or chim- 
neys from the fire-box, each in a different 
direction. These chimneys could be closed 
according to whatever direction the wind blew 
from, and saved us from having the smoke 
in our faces when cooking any food. While 
down at the lake getting some water for our 
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first meal, I noticed quite a lot of wreckage 
and when I got back I told the builder of fires. 
He requested me to bring up the most suitable 
wood for a table. I will not say any more 
about that table except, that although it had 
the usual four legs we had to nail it to a tree 
before it was of any use. Clarkie was quite 
ready with the explanation of the ground being 
too uneven. 

Clarkie appointed himself cook and I made 
no objection—but fell into the routine of the 
thing right away. I washed the dishes—just 
dropped them in the lake and fished them out 
again. Sometimes the cook and the dish- 
washer discussed the question of what con- 
stituted dirty dishes. One night the cook 
made soup. Without any covert imputations, 
we had some left over. My partner wanted me 
to finish what was left, but I declined to do so. 
With quite a worried look he asked me what 
he should do with it. Had I been in the least 
way self-sacrificing, I would have said: 
‘Here [’ll drink it,”’ but I only told him to put 
it in a bowl and leave it on the floor. To this 
he made the objection that beasts would 
crawl in. He again tried to persuade me to 
swallow the stuff. ‘Oh, well-” I said peevishly 
“put it in the trunk.’ Clarkie raised the lid 
almost with reverence. This trunk was quite 
a handsome piece of furniture in our tent. It 
looked pretty, and served as table and larder. 
(When the train-men bundled the trunk out 
on the platform, Clarkie seemed to feel every 
bump himself.) As he was lowering the 
brimming bowl in, it slipped. At this I 
couldn’t restrain my joy but rudely giggled 
with glee. Clarkie however was highly in- 
sensed at the ruin which the soup caused 
among the trunk’s cherished contents. 

We had come well provided with fishing 
tackle and in among the numerous packages 
that stuck from Clarkie’s pocket was a tin can 
full of worms—‘fat, juicy ones’ as Clarkie said 
in a kind of relishing manner. He also re- 
parked that he hoped a pickpocket might rob 

im. 

After the party who had come over with us 
had gone and supper was over although it was 
nearly dark I prevailed upon my companion to 
go out on the waters of the lake with me and 
fish. We were not at the game very long when 
he gave a jump that almost put me in among 
the fish. 

*“Oh!’”’ he yelled, ‘“‘He’s away with my bait. 
Gee! What a pull he gave! ‘Quick, give me 
some more bait.” 

I passed him the bait, and thinking he had 
only caught on a stone instead of a fish, beg- 
ged him to keep on fishing and quit rocking the 
boat. After that I went on fishing, taking care 
to keep the hand holding the line well in over 
the gunwale of the boat (a precautionary act 
on my part learned while rowing in the shark- 
infested waters of the south. ) Suddenly I felt 
my line twitch, and then give another. Giving 
my line a hopeful, but hardly expectant - 
twitch also, I was delighted to feel the line 
tugging with a steady pressure away from me. 
I must have made known my catch to Clarkie. 
He shouted advice and gave admonitions as I 
pulled in and landed a “‘beauty’’—that is what 
the other fellow said—about eight inches long, 
and of the variety called perch. It seemed 
after that, that all we had to do was to pull in 
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the fish. Clarkie gave them all names. When- 
ever I landed one similar to one he had named 
a few minutes before—he must have forgotten 
what he called it previously—he would correct 
me with a great show of patience for my 
ignorance and give it a different name. We 
were having great sport. What did we care 
if the boat did rock. So busy were we fishing, 
that we did not notice our boat had been 
drifting, until a sudden extra strong puff of 
wind made us realize the fact. With a feeling 
of dread both of us saw the danger. Our 
fishing was forgotten. To our imagination 
the big waves—too big for us to have much 
chance for our lives came pounding into the 
boat.’ We grabbed an oar apiece and began 
rowing, in opposite directions—we were facing 
each other—we were lost. Fortunately we did 
not get panic stricken. We kept the bow of 
the boat to the waves, because it shipped less 
water in that position. In vain did we try to 
locate our whereabouts. On every side the 
darkness was increased by the dense woods 
which lined the shore. We were cold too. 
Sometimes as I listened hoping for some sound 
that would guide us, I heard all the noises one 
hears when near a large city, then the noise of 
the water, which swirled everywhere around 
us, came back. I was having a mirage ex- 
perience but with my ears. The boat had 
quite a swing now—no imagination this time. 
At one moment Clarkie would be away below 
me, and the next I was looking up at him. 
Each end of the boat would pound fearfully 
alternately on the water and it seemed as if 
the craft would be torn asunder. We could 
see nothing—only guess. ‘““The bait can; 
Hurry up. Use your hat. She’s taking in 
water’ A splash of water, which seemed to 
have rushed from the other end of the boat, 
set me bailing out the water surging round my 
feet. We knew the boat was old. The pitch 
someone had poured along the warped seams 
made us laugh when we first saw the boat, 
but how different were our thoughts now. 
Thoroughly soaked with the water, I shouted 
to my companion to know how he was. His 
reply let me know that things were worse at 
his end than at mine. He was in the bow of 
the boat, and of course, received the full force 
of the waves. “Soaked from head to foot,” 
was his reply. It now appeared to be blowing 
a perfect gale. Spray would come dashing 
against our faces with stinging force. It ap- 
peared ages since we had left our camp. Dis- 
mal thoughts of an upturned boat telling of the 
disaster which had overtaken us, passed 
through my mind. Presently these thoughts 
were interrupted by Clarkie proposing that 
we row. It would help to keep us warm. To 
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this I readily agreed, but one would have to 
look after the water in the boat. 

I took the oars and pulled as steadily as the 
rocking of the boat would permit. She seemed 
to make little or no progress, although I threw 
every ounce of strength I possessed on the 
oars. Only an increased pounding against 
the waves was the result of my desperate 
efforts. I began to feel wearied and exhaus- 
tion gradually overcame me. I continued to 
pull but in a listless, spasmodic way. What 
was the use of striving to go no place in par- 
ticular? Clarkie took a turn for a while, but 
he too soon became disheartened at the pros- 
pect, and returned to his bailing. Wearily 
then I pulled on the oars and thought of the 
joy I would feel should this old craft ever put 
me ashore again. The weary hours dragged 
on in this manner and I was on the point of 
closing my eyes and falling asleep, when the 
gale died down with a suddenness that our 
numbed senses could hardly realize. With a 
new energy I pulled on the oars and soon there 
was a screech of delight from Clarkie as the 
old boat crashed on the boulders which lined 
the shore. Stiff and cramped we got out and 
tried to make out where we were. The place 
being unfamiliar we dared not venture out in 
the boat again and decided to try and walk to 
camp. My companion, who was in the best of 
spirits, now secured the fish we had caught 
and led the way with an unerring instinct that 
seemed almost uncanny. We scrambled 
through underbrush, over rocks and received 
more scratches and bruises in the dark than I 
care to remember. At last we reached camp 
too tired to do anything, but gloriously tired. 
I threw myself on the bed and was on the point 
of falling asleep when Clarkie said: 

“Scotty, have a drink. I brought this as 
a medicine. It'll prevent you having a cold,” 
and he handed me a flask of the ‘best’ whisky. 

He shouldn’t have worried himself about 
forcing me. The reason I did not respond to 
his invitation to take some ‘medicine’ was my 
sleepy condition. When I did realize, I 
grabbed the bottle from which not a sup had 
apparently been taken. Measuring with my 
thumb-nail what was half, and allowing for the 
extra thickness of the glass at the bottom, I 
poured half into a cup and drank it. Then * 
I handed back the flask with the remark that 
‘his’ was in the bottle. 

““Where’s the rest?” he asked. 

“*T drank it” I replied in an offhand manner. 

“What!” he shouted incredulously. ‘A 
teaspoonful was enough for me and I feel like 
dancing now.” 

““Goodness—” 
asleep. 


I heard him mutter as I fell 


BEHOLD THE FISHERMAN 


He riseth up early in the morning and dis- 
turbeth the whole household. 


Mighty are his preparations. 
He goeth forth full of hope. 


When the day is far spent he returneth, 
smelling of strong drink and the truth is 


not in him. 
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Mr. Sportsman! 


Comfort First 


IS 
mer -Satety First 
G-H-G ROBES ALWAYS FIRST 


We lead in In Tents, 
Mackinaw Canvas 
Clothing Goods 
and and 
Sporting Blankets 
Suits we eclipse 


This cut illustrates our Sleeping Robe. 


When overtaken by night a hole is sim- 
ply dug in the snow, tarpaulin spread 
and when rolled in our polar robe you 
can rest comfortably even 50 degrees 
below zero. 


We manufacture goods for the all out- 
door life. 


GRANT-HOLDEN-GRAHAM, LIMITED 


OTTAWA, CANADA 
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7” On the evening of February 23rd, the Van- 
couver Island Section held its monthly meet- 
ing in Victoria. The Vice Chairman Mr. 
R. D. McCaw, D.L.S., B.C.L.S. read a most 
interesting paper on “‘A Few Side Trips Along 
the Banff-Windermere Road.’ Some of our 
readers will remember that a motor road is 
being built from Banff to Windermere in the 
Columbia Valley through the Vermilion and 
Sinclair passes which will open up avast tract 
of magnificent mountain country practically 
unknown. The following extracts from the 
paper should be of interest to the general 
reader. 

‘““Prospectors Valley is the first large valley 
tributory to the Vermilion, named no doubt 
from the mineral claims situated .therein. 
This valley is drained by Tokumm Creek, 
which joins the Vermilion about four miles 
below the Pass. The source of this creek lies 
in a snowfield at Opabin Pass between Mounts 
Biddle and Neptuak, and the width varies, 
the average being about fifty feet. At present 
a pack trail extends up stream akout two 
miles, and a rider could get furtber by follow- 
ing the stream bed. ‘The first interesting 
feature of the valley is the box canyon at its 
outlet. The mouth of this:canyon is situated 
a few hundred feet from the confluence of 
Tokumm Creek with the Vermilion River, 
and extends for about one quarter of a mile 
upstream. ‘lhroughout its entire length the 


depth seldom falls short of seventy-five feet. 
Its walls are either sheer or concave, and are 
scarred by numerous pot holes, some still con- 
taining a rounded rock, the scouring factor. 
Many of these pot holes are situated more than 
lilty leet above the present high-water mark 
and tend to give the canyon a more or less 


srotesque appearance. 
very narrow, 


( In many places it is 
and might be leaped across with 


ease. At one point there is a natural bridge 
about ten feet in width. : 
“About eight miles from the Vermilion 
) . . P . . € ¥ 
River and one-half mile to the north is Kauf- 


mann Lake, contained, in the hanging valley 
between Mt. Deltaform and Peak No. 6 of the 
Ten Peaks. This lake is about three quarters 
of a mile in length and does not attain a great 
width. A fringe of grass, besprinkled with 


wood anemones and other flowers encircles 
the lake, while the timber is clean, free from 
underbrush and pleasant to travel through. 
Especially beautiful is the alp land on the 
western slope. The snowfield between Mts. 
Deltaform and Tuzo is almost entirely visible 
from the lake which, with the glacier below, 
sends down the stream that causes the lake to 
exist. The shores would make an excellent 
camping ground, especially for those desirous 
of climbing Mt. Deltaform or any of the im- 
mediate peaks. 

“The Opabin Pass lies at the source of 
Tokumm Creek and although horses cannot 
be taken over it, the tourist may cross the 
pass on foot and view the beautiful Lakes 
O’Hara and McArthur a short distance on the 
opposite side. A very interesting and pe- 
culiar freak of natural rock formation is found 
in the valley near Opabin Pass. A rock tower 
rises from the valley and supports on the top 
a mass of rock resembling an eagle with 
wings outspread.”’ 


“Ochre Creek enters the Vermilion River at 
the point where it bends towards the south- 
east. The name is derived from the beds of 
mineral deposit near the junction. The 
ochre or paint beds as they are locally called, 
are found about one mile above the mouth of 
Ochre Creek, and lie a few hundred feet back 
from the Vermilion River. It has been de- 
posited by mineral springs which lie about one 
thousand feet back from the river. Two of 
the springs resemble swamps with a bottom of 
ooze. One is a spring proper—a basin-shaped 
pool about four feet across. The mineral 
compound (iron oxide for the most part) is 
being deposited and is gradually building up 
the rim of the basin, which is now some three 
feet above the level of the surrounding ground. 
The water has that brackish, metallic taste 
peculiar to springs containing iron com- 
pounds. The three pools are situated within 
twenty-five feet of one another; the stream 
from them flows over first a yellow, then an 
orange, and then a reddish bed to the flats 
below. These extend for probably fifteen or 
twenty acres, the color running from buff to 
deep orange and, in some places, vermilion. 
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As light as lager 
but beiter for you. 


Dey, 


ao 


A Case of Cos- 


eraves in Your 
Home 


will make a most fitting 


refreshment when a 


friend drops in of an 
evening. Just telephone 
your dealer—he will do 


the rest. 


In pint and quart bottles, 
Also at hotels. | 


2 im EA, 


at all dealers. 


You pay no more for “TURNER” Quality and Service 


TENTS 


of every style 


Big or little, round or square, the Tent you 
want is made by us and the price is as right 
as the quality. Ask for details. We rent 
tents, too. 


FLAGS 


British Flags, Burgees, Pennants, 
and the colors of every nation are 
made by us as reasonably as you 
can buy them anywhere. 


& SONS 


Camp Kits 


for real service 


ee 
Compact, lightweight Camp Tables, Beds 
and Chairs, Camp Stoves, packsacks, tump 
straps, etc., etc.—a great line at modest 
prices. 


OILED CLOTHING 


Everything in Oiled Clothing, 
Long or Short Coats, Pants, Hats, 
Capes or Blankets we carry in 
stock and can please you in both 
quality and price. 


WRITE FOR OUR PRICES | 


Peterborough, 
Ontario 
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They are drained‘ by a creek which runs 
parallel to the river, its gravel bed being 
colored by deposits from the water running 
over it. The colors become fainter and are 
soon lost in the Vermilion River. These paint 
beds are of historic interest from the fact that 
they have in times gone by been the rendez- 
vous of Indians from the east who came there 
to satisfy themselves with decorative material 
in the way of war paint. As the ochre is very 
finely divided it would answer that purpose 
well. The extensive remains of old tepee poles 
in the vicinity give some indication of the 
large number of Indians who made use of 
these deposits.” 


In the January issue of “Rod and Gun” 
several members were mentioned as having 
“enlisted for the war.” 
many of the English members having been 
Territorials for years, doing their duty to 
their country in time of peace as well as under 
the stimulus of war. Dr. T. G. Longstaff 
formerly held a commission in the City of 
London artillery but is now a Lieutenant in 
the 7th Battalion of the Hampshire Regiment 
and is stationed at Meerut in India. Major 
F. V. Longstaff is in the 5th (Reserve) 
Battn. the East Surrey Regiment at Wind- 
sor, and Lieut. A. F. Wedgwood is in the 5th 
Battn. of the North Staffordshire Regiment. 
Messrs. G. E. Howard and J. E. C. Eaton are 
both in the Artists Rifles. 


The Toronto section of the Alpine Club of 
Canada held its annual meeting and supper in 
February last when a large number of the local 
members were present. Members of the 
Toronto committee were elected as follows: 
Chairman, Frank Yeigh; secretary, R. A. 
Gray; Members of Committee; John Watt, 
Prof. A. P. Coleman, S. Morley Wickett, P. 
L. Tait, Mrs. C. B. Sissons and. Miss Alice 
Willson. There are seventy A. C. C. members 
resident in Toronto and adjacent places. 


Donald Phillips of Jasper, Alta., has been 
sperding the winter in the East visiting New 


This was an error - 
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York, Buffalo, Toronto, Woodstock, Guelph, 
Detroit, and Tesewins acquaintances with a 
good many Alpine Club members who were 
at the Robson Camp. Phillips while in New 
York secured from Miss Jobe a very fine set 
of photographs taken last summer on their 
trip into the Rockies north of Mt. Robson, a 
preliminary report of which was published by 
Miss Jobe some time ago. The story of the 
expedition, as set forth in a manuscript copy 
which he carried with him, the title page of 
which bore the dedication ‘To Donald 
Phillips, In Memoriam,” was most interest- 
ing, as is also, the preliminary report which 
describes with less detail than the manuscript 
copy the expedition which led to the ex- 
ploration and climb of the “Big Mountain” 
to the Northwest of Mr. Robson, the exact 
location of which during the past year or 
more has been of much interest to alpinists 
familiar with the Mt. Robson country. Those 
who climbed “Mt. Pamm’” at the Robson 
Camp will recall that Phillips pointed out this 
mountain from the summit of Mt. Pamm. 
The elevation of the Big Ice Mountain was 
estimated to be about 11,000 feet, the glacial 
area surrounding it at 35 square miles. In 
concluding the report Miss Jobe says “I wish 
to say that the main factors in our success 
were the splendid ability, unflinching courage, 
and determined effort of Donald Phillips.” 


As far as is known there are now forty-seven 
members of the Club either fighting for their 
king and country or on the way to do so. 
Captain S. L. Jones of Calgary and Mr. J. 
Norris Irwen of Vancouver, who were wound- 
ed are both doing well and hope to return to 
the front shortly. ; 


Lieut. E. O. Wheeler, R. E., has been 
‘‘mentioned in despatches” for distinguishing 
conduct. Details have not yet been received. 
Many members will remember Mr. Wheeler 
at the Annual Camps, his arduous labours on 
behalf of others and his anfauing energy and 
resource. His old friends look forward to a 
distinguished career for him. 


HOW THE MIGRATORY BIRD LAW WORKS 


HE Assistant Chief of the United States 
Biological Survey recently reported that 
the Weeks-McLean Migratory Bird Law 

has already proved its worth in spite of the 
very inadequate appropriation for its enforce- 
ment. In many places in the United States 
east and middle west more ducks have 
nested for the past year then have been seen 
in those particular localities for ten or fifteen 
years. The elimination of spring shooting 
in many places has produced remarkable re- 
sults. It is also reported that certain birds 
like the wood duck which were absolutely 


protected for a term of years by the new law, 
have increased wonderfully even in the short 
time during which the law has been in opera- 
tion. 

The enforcement of the Migratory Law has 
brought about results which are far beyond 
even the most sanguine hopes of the support- 
ers of the measure. : 

It is needless to say that conservationists 
everywhere are delighted with this demon- 
stration of a law which was said to be im- 
practicable. 
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Bait Rods 


5$-0z. Fly Casting Rods Trolling Rods 


Surf Rods 5-oz. Bait Casting Rods Telescopic Rods j 
3ass Rods Adjustable Telescopic Rods UnderbrushRods ! i| 
Lake Rods Pocket and Bag Rods Bait Casting Rods ial 
Trout Rods Tarponand Tuna Rods Fly Casting Rods HE 
““Muskie'’Rods Rocky Mountain Rods All Around Rods ba 
RES Stream Rods “‘Still Fishing’’Rods “Rough Going’’Rods : 


| ) Are you going to stick around home when they are ‘breaks 
ing’ allover the lake and your old pals are bringing in 
Strings of beauties every night from the favorite holes, 
points and bays? Go out after them and GET Y( JOURS. 


Let the sing of the reel and the taste of “good grub’ and 


the smell of the woods drive the cobwebs out of your 
brain and the weariness out of your system. 


Go to your dealer and load up with a “joy kit’’—rods 
reel, net, flies, creel—anything you need. and don’t forget 
to look at the new Silk Wound $25 DeLuxe ** 3ristol’’ 


NOLAND 


2 Write for the Free Catalogue | 
Zz and get fullinformation about all the latest “BRISTOL” j 
‘ods. 
é 
Z THE HORTON MEG. Co. | 
Z 32 Horton Street Bristol, Conn. 


COFFEE 
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As near perfection 
as you can get in 
this world. 


MADE IN CANADA 


The Acme of Comfort is assured 

to every wearer of , 

‘“CHALLENCE” Collars and Cuffs 
They have the same dull finish, texture and 


fit as the best linen collar, and won’t wilt or 
crack. 


“Challenge” Collars can be cleaned’ with a 
rub from a wet cloth. 

Always smart—always dressy. : 

If your dealer doesn’t sell ‘“ Challenge’ 
Brand send us 25c for collar or 50c for pair 
of cuffs. You'll be delighted. mat 
New style book sent free on request. F16 


CHASE & SANBORN 


MONTREAL 
153 


THEJARLINGTON CO. OF 
CANADA, CIMITED 


54-56 Fraser Ave., Toronto 


EASTERN AND WESTERN METHODS 


FRED C. RALPH 


S I note by your February issue that you 
A want the readers of your department to 

give their ideas on the Eastern and West- 
ern methods of sorting furs I would say that in 
my opinionthe Eastern method has got it on the 
Western so that there is no comparison. Ihave 
shipped to both kindsand the oneswith the price 
lists like a Sunday school newspaper, with from 
30 to 40 different grades, never found any 
(no matter how large and full furred ) to be 
No. 1 large. They always graded them down. 
I have picked out extra large skins out of large 
lots and shipped them and they never brought 
any more than the other dealers paid for the 
balance of the lot. Of course there are crooks 
on both sides but I think a trapper has more 
show with the Eastern dealer as he knows 
when he ships pretty nearly what his fur will 
bring and by having it held separate if it 
doesn’t suit him he can have it returned and 
get his own fur back. I sent a bunch to a firm 
in St. Louis a few years ago, who claimed to 
be the firm who could give the trapper the 
most money for his furs, for which I paid 
fifty-four dollars. Had I shipped it to: the 
Eastern dealer that I had been selling to I’d 
have got about sixty dollars. As it was I got 
ten dollars and twenty-four cents. I told 
them to return the fur and they said the fur 
was sold but they would send me some fur just 
as good. I told them to never mind sending 
me ayy just as good. I knew that if they were 
crooked enough to beat me one way they 
would sting me harder the other way if I gave 
them the chance. ; t 
porting the occurrence to different magazines 
one of which I believe you were writing for at 
the time. I imagine I was not the only one 
that got stung for I noticed this firm’s ad- 
vertisement did not appear in these maga- 
zines again, with the exception of one maga- 
zine which takes any old ad. for which they 
can get pay. 

You say if the Eastern dealers sorted like 
the Western dealers do they would have to 
pay for these sorts. Wouldn’t the shipper 
have to lose to make up for the extra expense 
of the buyers? If there was going to be any 
change from the Eastern way I’d like to see 
the dealers buy all valuable fur by the inch, 
that’s the way John Lord always wanted it. 
He wrote on this subject for different fur 
magazines up until the time of his death, about 
a year ago. Suppose you had two mink for 


I took my revenge in re-- 


sale, both of which were nice full furred prime 
animals, and one measured 30 inches in length 
and 4 inches at base, and the other 33 inches 
in length and 41% inches at base, under pre- 
sent conditions wouldn’t you get the same 
price for each? If you got paid by the square 
inch there would be quite ‘a difference. I do 
not see why all fur cannot be sold that way. 
A skunk would be sold for the number of 
inches of good black fur, and in that case a 
good long stripe would bring more than some 
of the short stripes. 

Poor old Indian John could give more 
reasons for selling by the inch in five minutes 
if he were alive, than I could in five years, and 
his arguments always appeared reasonable to 
me. I am anxious to hear what the rest of the 
readers think of the matter. I have been read- 
ing your articles in different publications for - 
some years back and always thought them 
good but hope you will take a different stand 
in this matter. 


(What you say concerning your experience 
with some of the firms using the many grades 
is probably so, but granting that it is, the 
fault was with the St.Louis firm and not with 
the system. I will say, however, that the 
many grades and prices is a great temptation 
for dishonest dealers and the theft can be 
manipulated with less chances of detection 
than with the Eastern method. This, to my 
mind, does not necessarily argue for the great- 
er honesty of the firms using the Eastern 
method. It simply means that the chances 
for cheating are lessened in one case and in- 
creased in another. 

I grant what you say regarding a trapper’s 
knowledge as to what his furs will bring. The 
fewer grades and prices, the simpler the 
grading. However that does not refute my 
argument that a grading scale is not more 
just—that is if it is used as it should be. Any 
expert fur grader will tell you that no two 
skins of the same animal have exactly the 
same value, and for that reason alone the 
many grade price list is logical. Many dealers 
however, will not use it for the reason that it 
requires more work of their sorters (and_ if 
rightly done, more careful work, and the in- 
creased work does not meet with the approval 
of the graders, naturally ), and that furs are 
not sold to the manufacturer, or most of them 
are not, according to size, and they do not 
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We receive more shipments of Raw Furs than 
any five houses in Canada 


WE WILL 
SEND... 
HALLAM’'S TRAPPERS GUIDE (French or 


English) 


HALLAM’S TRAPPERS SUPPLY CATALOG 
(Illustrated) and 


HALLAM’S RAW FUR QUOTATIONS 
worth $50.00 to any Trapper 


Write To-day—Add ress 


The WEEDLESS “MASCOT”? 


Wobbler, Deep Diver, Surface or Underwater at Will 


The peculiar motion of the “‘Mascot”’ is ir- 
resistable to all game fish. It gets big catches 
when all others fail. It can be used freely in 
thick lilies, rashes and underwater weeds and 
§ among logs, stumps and snags. It willrunonthe 
f surface or it can be used as an underwater bait at 
will, It floats when at rest. It is attractive, 
weedless and a deadly killer. Can you beat it? 
Try it! Money back if you don’t like it. 

Did you read what O. W. Smith, Angling Editor 
of Outdoor Life said in the March issue and what 
Sheridan R. Jones said in Outer’s Book. 

Send stamp for illustrated catalog of Bait 
Casting Lines, Baits, Flies, Weedless Hooks, etc. 


No. 1 WEEDLESS WINGED MASCOT. Price 75c, Pat. Pending | 
THE W. J. JAMISON COMPANY, Dept. R, 


ee 


736 South California Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


Minnow not har- 


nor mutilated— Wess aueee Cee yee : 
remains alive GU TTD 
and active yyy” 


THE THREE BEST LIVE MINNOW BAITS 
P Live Minnow 
Hook, held by 
top fin 
Price 25c 


Live Minnow Cage 
Price 50c 
Ask your dealer or by mail prepaid from 
DETROIT GLASS MINNOW TUBE CO. 
59 W. Lafayette Blvd., Detroit, Mich. 7 


Magnifying Glass Minnow Tube 
Minnow will remain alive all day 


Marble’s Safety Pocket Axes 
Can You Shave? : ; 


Rub a little “‘3in One’’ eta See bay pUckot as Rete Ve 
on your razor strop till to 12-in. handle of steel - 
leather becomes soft and H _ Weighs 16 to 27 oz. Cost 

liable; draw razor blade jf gp el 

4m between thumb and finger /}/ BLE WATERPROOF 
~ moistened with ‘3 in One”; Y, 4h MATCH BOX 
then strop. The razor cuts s cheap life insurance to the man who 
\ 5 times as easy and clean; y is caught out in wet and cold w ier. 
holds the edge longer. 3 Sy Absolutely terproof—matches always 


*. Razor Saver for Every /f safe. Size of a 10 gauge shell. 
a=} Shaver” which gives the 4 ; Catalog Marble’s Game-Getter Gun and 
scientific reasons, and a = 60 Specialties FREE—also 
generous trial bottle sent @ Sample Nitro Solvent 
free. Write to-day. / Oil Free it you mention 

3 IN 1 OIL CO.,, your dealer's name. 
55 New St, MARBLE ARMS & Mra. Co. 


GUARD \ 581 Delta Ave.Gladstone, Mich. 
_New York. CLOSED se 
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care to try the Western way because some 
firms have discredited it in the eyes of the fur 
shippers, and because they have always used 
the Eastern way and because fur shippers for 
the most part have sold their furs by the 
Eastern sort. And yet I predict—and I have 
been with a great many of the largest fur firms 
in America and have held practically every 
position from office boy to manager, have pre- 

ared advertising for a great many of the 
arge firms, and have studied both methods— 
I predict that if the many grades and prices 
were used as they should be, even though fur 
shippers might have some difficulty in de- 
termining their prices before sending until 
they were used to the methods, they would be 
well satisfied. 

I, too, share your respect for the late John 
Lord. Although not acquainted with him 
pescuay I had some correspondence with 

im at the time I was special writer for the 
“Fur Magazine’ and many a time have 
helped ‘“‘whip”’ his articles into shape for pub- 
lication. However, his idea that furs could be 
sold by the inch is impractical, for the reason 
that overstretched furs are not as valuable 
to the manufacturer as those which are not 
stretched—and if inches determined the value 
of a skin every trapper would use a wire 
stretcher to get size. Further than this, 
selling furs by the inch would not take into 
consideration the quality of the fur nor the 
color. For instance I have seen some small 
fine mink, having “‘character’’, as the expert 
fur man would express it, meaning that the 
mink were finely furred, and of good color, 
and worth more than the average fur that was 
nearly as large again. Your statement that 
large narrow stripe skunks if sold by the 
amount of black in the hides would bring more 
than some black pelts, is proof of the im- 
practicability of the plan. The prices of furs 
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are largely influenced by their value to the 
manufacturers, and because of the fact that 
thé white stripes in most cases have to be cut 
out, leaving askin which is irregular in shape, 
and at best but a patched affair when made up, 
for the back stripe skunk is worth as much toa 
manufacturer as a black. Therefore skunks 
could not be sold by the number of square 
inches in the pelt. 

I appreciate the fact that you like my 
articles and it is my desire to be of real help 
to the trapper not only in the selling of his 
furs but in the trapping of them as well. I 
know what it is to follow the trap line when 
the thermometer is below zero all day long, 
through paths that are scarcely auitante fora 
rabbit’s travel, and then get “skinned.” I 
have been through the mill. The trouble with 
most fur firms is that they do not try to see 
how much they can give you for your furs and 
still make a legitimate profit, but how little 


. they can give and still number you among 


their shippers. To be frank the fur business 
as carried on by the larger firms is as much of 
a gamble as trading on the Board of Trade. 
This condition was the cause of the low prices 
in 1913-14 and furs would have been low this 
season too, even though there had been no 
war. If you will read my article-appearing in 
a former issue of this magazine on how fur 
dealers cheat you will see that I have been 
figh*ing against the cheating of fur firms. My 
article in Rod and Gun at the beginning of 
the fur season was submitted months before a 
price list appeared, and was anaccurate forecast 
of the kee conditions that would prevail. 
I hope to hear from other brother trappers 
whenever they find the desire to write me. _ 
shall do my best to reply promptly to their 
letters and should I not do so it will be because 
I am busy fighting your battles and doin; 
what I can to help in other ways.—G. J. T. 


QUERIES AND ANSWERS 


Q. Every winter I have the opportunity to 
buy for my personal use or for friends raw furs 
such as mink and weasel in prime condition 
direct from the trapper. It sometimes hap- 
pens, however, that after being cured two or 
three of them lose patches of fur. It seems as 
though they had been ‘heated.’ Could you 
advise me if there is any means at our disposal 
whereby such imperfections may be detected 
on the raw skin? 

Who is to blame, the trapper or the taxi- 
dermist? 

Please answer in Along the Trap Line. Asa 
reader and subscriber to Rod and Gun I am 
very much interested in all your editorials. 

D. A. Devy, Quebec. 


A. It is next to impossible for me to answer 
questions concerning the condition of furs 
unless I am privileged to examine them 
thoroughly. And yet, from a careful study of 
Dr. Devy’s letter, there is no doubt in my 
mind that the furs—‘“‘the two or three that lost 
patches of hair’—were what is known, in the 
parlance of ‘the fur trade, as ‘“‘hair-slipped.”’ 
In reality this is a phase of rotteness, and it is 


caused by carelessness in handling the skins. 
Usually the condition is found on early caught 
skins, especially those like the skunk, opossum 
etc., which have not been thoroughly dried 
and stretched. In fact I remember a mink, 
taken early in the season, that all the hair 
came off of, leaving but the skin, almost as 
taut as a drum head. 

Frequently, the cause of hair slipping is not 
due entirely to the method of skinning, 
stretching and drying the pelts, although that 
is the most common cause. In warm climates 
especially, if an animal happens to die in a 
trap and the carcass is left for days before 
skinning, the fur will come off in patches. 
After a fur has started, or is in this condition, 
so far as I know there is no way to set the 
hairs. If Dr. Devy will, upon buying furs 
reach into the pelts and test the furs after 
they are dried, he can tell whether they will 
hair slip or not, generallly speaking. By this 
I mean, pull the fur, not too hard. Should a 
tail for instance, peel its hair, it is advisable to 
cut this off the skin, so the “‘taint’’ will not 
spread. Look out for green furs which have 
been frozen, then wet and stretched. The 
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Build up the defensive forces of your body 


Bovril is an essential “munition of war’ for those at home. 
In addition to its own fortifying powers, Bovril has the unique 
property of making the other foods you eat nourishing. ““Bov- 
ril makes just the difference between your being nourished and 
your not being nourished by your food. 


BOVRIL is British to the Backbone. 


Of all Stores, etc., 1-oz. 25c.; 2-0z. 40c.; 4-0z. 70c.; 8-oz. $1.30; 16-0z. $2.25. Bovril Cordial, large, 


$1.25; 5-oz. 40c.; 16-oz. Johnston’s Fluid Beef (Vimbos), $1.20. 


for your summer camp and enjoy the cuisine of the best chefs. 


ET CLARK’S CAT 


SOUPS—Chateau Brand Concentrated in all var- 
ieties deliciously flavoured. 


ENTREES—de luxe, Irish Stew, Stewed Kidney, 
Beefsteak and Onions, Cooked Tripe, Corned Beef, 
Hash, etc., and Clark’s Celebrated Pork and 
Beans. 


COLD LUNCH—Corned and Roast Beef, Lunch 
Ham, Lunch and Ox Tongues in tins or glass, Jellied 
Hocks, English Brawn, Boneless Chicken, Pig's Feet, 
Potted and Devilled Meats, etc. 


MINCEMEAT PLUM PLUDDING 


Clark’s Tomato Ketchup. No finer or more 
appetizing ketchup on the market. Absolutely pure. 


I W. CLARK, LIMITED - MONTREAL | 


Exercise Produces Brain and Brawn 
oe ee ee ee 


WE MAKE 


Shoes For Every Sport 


Baseball, Golf, Hockey, Running, 
Hunting Boots unexcelled 
ASK FOR CATALOG R.&G. 


= Witchell-Sheill Co. Makers Detroit, Mich. 
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most common places are at the shoulders and 
about the tail end of the skin—the tail and 
lower extremities. In the larger pelts, the 
ears sometimes become “‘tainted” also. If 
the skins are bought green, scrape off all the 
meat, flesh, etc. and stretch in a natural 
shape, either upon a board or patent steel 
stretcher. Personally, I prefer the latter, for 
the reason that it dries the skins quicker, 
gives them the correct shape, and allows the 
air to circulate among the hair better. 
Then, split open the tails, being sure that the 
bone is not left in. A little salt in these and 
the ears will help also, if the weather is not 
cold. Place the furs in a cool dry place to be 
cured; never in the sun or over a fire. 

When the weather is extremely warm, as is 
the case at the beginning of the fur season, 
many times, it is advisable to salt the skins as 
soon as they are placed on the boards to dry. 
This will, to a great extent, prevent tainting. 
However, salted pelts, as a rule, do not bring 
quite as much money as those which are not, 
but salted skins bring much more money than 
those that are “‘tainted’’—even though but 
slightly “hair slipped.” 


NOTESZAND 


During the past few months, I have re- 
ceived letters from trappers asking where to 
dispose of their catch of furs. It is against the 
policy of this magazine to give specific 
directions as to the dealer, but I can say with 

erfect assurance that the houses advertising 
in “Rod and Gun’ will pay you as much 
for your pelts as can be had anywhere. They 
will treat you well. Mention this magazine 
when writing to advertisers. 


Fur shippers will find more fault with their 
favorite buyers this season than they ever 
have before, considering the amount of fur 
shipped. Dealers which heretofore have 
given perfect satisfaction, both as to price 
and grade, are found stricter with their sort, 
even considering the low prices, than they 
ever have been—except, perhaps, during the 
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Q. Are muskrats any good when caught in 
the fall? 

A. They are useless caught too early. In 
Canada those caught even early in October 
will be of value. 

Q. Are muskrats caught in the fall as good 
as those caught in the spring? 

A. No. Spring pelts command the better 
prices. 

Q. Give a method of tanning muskrats? 

R. A. C., Ontario. 


A. There are several methods of tanning 
muskrats and other furs by home methods. 
However, it is my advice to take them to a 
tanner, for in nine cases out of ten, the furs 
are practically ruined in the process. If, how- 
ever, my reader desires to do his own tanning, 
if he will write me direct enclosing a stamp, I 
shall be glad to give him a recipe for tanning 
furs. I would also be pleased, for the benefit 
of one of our subscribers, to have some reader 
give his method of tanning deerskins. 


COMMENTS 


money panic of a few years ago. I doubi the 
advisability of changing dealers who have 
been found to give satisfaction for years, just 
because a certain shipment did not turn out 
as expected. It is a well-known saying among 
fur men that when buying is a speculation 
a large skin looks like a small one; but when 
business is good, a small skin looks large. 
During. the past few months, conditions have 
been such that dealers did not know what to 
do, scarcely, with the furs they bought, al- 
though conditions are considerably better ar 
this writing. Poor business among dealers 
means a Stricter sort. 


The editor of this department invites the 
readers of same to write him concerning any 
thing they do not understand in the way of 
trapping furs, etc. 


TRADE 


That well known concern the Horton Mfg. 
Co., Bristol, Conn. have put on the market a 
new de luxe Bristol, which is a silk wound, 
waterproofed process steel fishing rod which 
it is claimed is 40 per, cent. stronger than the 
regular Bristol steel fishing rod. The fly rod 
is 8% feet long, fitted with snake guides, 
agate guide and tip, and an extra tip. It has 
a cork handle with locking reel band. The 
De Luxe silk wound “Bristol” bait casting 
rods are in two models, one 5 feet long and 
one 5% feet long. fitted throughout with agate 
mountings. Both these models have cork 
handles with locking reel band. Both the fly 
casting rod and the Bristol De Luxe bait 
casting rods are put up in a beautiful washable 


NOTES 


glove leather, silk lined carrying case. ; 

A radical improvement in wooden baits 
in the matter of a new weedless idea is claimed 
by the W. J. Jamison Company of 736 Cali- 
fornia Ave., Chicago, Illinois, the well known 
manufacturers of fishing tackle. Their Weed- 
less “‘Mascott’”? can be used freely in lilies, 
rushes and other weeds both above and below 
the surface and among logs, stumps and snags 
and while it rarely fouls or snags even in the 
thickest lilies, its construction is such that it 
seldom fails to hook any fish that strikes it and 
the bright colors and quick lifelike movements 
are irresistible to any game fish. The Jamison 
people issue a descriptive circular giving par- 
ticulars of this bait. 
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Write it on the film—at the time. 


Make every negative more valuable by permanent- 
ly recording at the time of exposure the all important 
date and title. It’s a simple and almost instantaneous 
process with an 


Autographic Kodak 


Now ready in a score of styles and sizes at prices ranging from $7.00 upwards. 


Ask your dealer, or write us for Kodak catalogue. 


CANADIAN KODAK CO., Limited - TORONTO 
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“Our Length of Life Would Be Greatly 


Prolonged.”’—Prof. Metchnikoff. 


One of the world’s greatest scien- 
tists has specifically stated that if, in 
infancy, our colons could be removed, 
we would be freed from the most prolific 
cause of human ailments, and live per- 
haps twice as long as now. 

This is a strong statement, but not 
so surprising when we know that 
physicians are agreed that 95% of all 
illness is caused by accumulated waste 
in the colon (large intestine), that the 
first step a physician takes in all cases 
of illness is to give a medicine to remove 
that waste—and that probably more 
drugs are used for that purpose in this 
country to-day than for all other pur- 
poses combined. 

The foods we eat and the manual 
labor or exercise that we fail to perform, 
make it impossible for Nature to act 
as thoroughly as she did in the past, in 
removing this waste, and so we are all, 
every one of us, affected by it. 

This, and this alone, is responsible 
for the conditions known as “‘costive- 
ness,” “constipation,” ‘‘auto-intoxi- 
cation,”’ ‘‘auto-infection,’’ etc., which 
are all the result of accumulated waste. 

You see, if the presence of this 
accumulation would make itself evident 
to us in its early stages, we would be 
better off, but it does not and there lies 
the pernicious danger of it. 

For this waste is the worst of poisons, 
as we all know—an atom of it in the 
stomach would inevitably produce Ty- 
phoid; and the blood constantly cir- 
culating through the colon, absorbs and 
is polluted by these poisons, making us 
physically weak and mentally dull, 
without ambition and the power to 
think and work up to our real capacity. 

You know how completely a billious 
attack will incapacitate you, and it is 
safe to say that such a complaint would 
be absolutely unknown if the colon were 
kept constantly free of accumulated 
waste. 

Now, the reason that physicians 
agree that 95% of illness is due to this 
cause is that it weakens our powers of 
resistance so much as to make us re- 


ceptive to any disease which may be 
prevalent, and permits any organic 
weakness we may have to gain the upper 


and. 

The effect-of drugs is only temporary; 
they force Nature instead of assisting 
her, and the doses have to be constantly 
increased to be effective at all. Here 
is what the journal of The American 
Medical Association says :— a 

“Every drug exerts a_ variety of 
actions, but only a few of the actions 
of any drug are of benefit in any given 
condition; the others are negligible or 
detrimental.” 

It may be surprising to you to know, 
however, that over a million Americans 
and Canadians have learned and are now 
practising the surest and most scientific 
method of keeping the colon consistent- 
ly clean and free from accumulated 
waste. : 

Who have proven that by an occas- 
ional Internal Bath, taking about fifteen 
minutes of their time, their blood is kept 
pure, their intellects bright, their minds 
clear, their bodies strong and vitally 
powerful, their nerves relaxed, and every 
part of their physical being in perfect 
tune, therefore, it naturally follows, in 
perfect health. 

Perhaps you will be interested to know 
just what an Internal Bath really is— 
and while it cannot be described in 
detail here, it is no more like the com- 
monly-known enema than a vacuum 
cleaner is like a whisk-broom—but it 
uses the same medium—Nature’s own 
cleanser and purifier—warm water. 

Some years ago Dr. Charles A. 
Tyrrell of New York City was in a most 
serious condition—at the point of death, 
according to physicians who were sum- 
moned to attend him, and by the 
principal of Internal Bathing referred to 
here, and nothing else, he effected a 
complete recovery. 

Since that time Dr. Tyrrell has 
specialized on Internal Bathing alone, 
and has devoted his entire time, study 
and practice to this mode of treatment. 

The result of his researches, study, 
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and practical, as well as scientific ex- 
perience on the subject, is summed up 
in a little book called ‘“‘The What, the 
Why, the Way of Internal Bathing,” 
which can be obtained without a penny 
of cost by simply writing to Chas. A. 
+ Tyrrell, M. D., Room 223, 280 College 
Street, Toronto, with a mention of hav- 
ing read this in Rod and Gun. 

There are many practical facts about 


the working of the{digestive organs 
which everyone should know, but very 
few do, and inasmuch as the margin 
between good and ill health is incon- 
ceivably narrow, and it is apparent that 
so very little trouble is necessary to keep 
well and strong in advanced years as well 
as in youth, it seems as though every- 
one should read this treatise, which_is 
free for the asking. 


Normal Sight Now Possible 
Without Eye-Glasses | 


Because your eyes are in any way 
affected, it no longer means that you 
must look forward to wearing glasses 
for the balance of your life. 

For it has been conclusively proven 
that eye-weaknesses are primarily 
caused by a lack of blood circulation in 
the eye, and when the normal circulation 
is restored, the eye rapidly regains. its 
accustomed strength: and clearness; of 
vision. es sie 

The most eminent: eye specialists are 
agreed that even in so-_serious a condi- 
tion as cataract of the eye, an increase 
in blood circulation is most beneficial. 

It is now possible to safely give the 
eyes just the massage (or exercise) 
which they need, to bring them back to 
a normal, healthy condition of natural 
strength, and this method_has been suc- 
cessful in restoring normal eyesight to 
thousands and making them absolutely 
independent of eye-glasses. 

It does not matter what the trouble 


with your eyes may be; for old-sight, 
far-sight, near-sight, astigmatism, and 
even more serious eye troubles, have 
yielded to this gentle massage, which is 
extremely simply, entirely safe, and 
takes but a few minutes of each day. 

If you will write to the Dr. Charles 
A. Tyrrell, Room 227, 280 College St., 
Toronto, you will receive free on request, 
a very enlightening booklet on ““The 
Eyes, Their Care, Their Ills, Their 
Cure,’ which is a scientific treatise on 
the eyes, and gives full details about this 
Nature treatment and its results. All 
you need do is to ask for the book and 
mention having read this in Rod and 
Gun. 

Their are few people who consider that 
eye-glasses add to their appearance, 
surely they add to no one’s comfort, 
and if you prefer not to wear them, 
this free book willinform you how many 
others have accomplished this result 
safely, successfully and permanently. 


the breech-loader I have often thought: 

Why is it that the 14-gauge is left out? 
Why was this gun not made and advertised 
along with the 12 and 16 bores? Was it because 
there were enough gauges from the 10 to the 
16—a broad enough field of gauges for the gun- 
maker to take care of without adding another 
to increase his vexation? 

This may or may not be a reason. It came to 
pass, however, on the introduction of the 
breech-loader, that the 14-bore was dropped 
out, and only a few gentlemen here and there 
appreciated this gauge and continued to use it. 
In the days of the muzzle-loader it was a very 
popular gauge. Some figures I have show 
that 40 per cent of the muzzle-loading guns 
sold, particularly in the southern states, were 
of 14-gauge, the latter states buying-more fine 
guns than all other sections put together. 
The 14-gauge was considered the ‘‘best bore”’ 
and the handiest because you could use heavy 
or light loads, and they fitted the gun. 

As to the 14-bore breech-loaders, I have a 
memorandum of the performance of four with 
bulk smokeless powder that was highly satis- 
factory. There is also the opinion of an Eng- 
lish builder paying a high tribute to the 14 
bore. The 14 places its charge—1 ounce, or 
1 1-8 ounces scant—with even pattern to the 
boring, be it full choke, modified choke or 
cylinder bore, and gives a higher veloeity than 
the 12 or 16 gauges. 

The area of the 14-bore seems to fit all 
charges within its scope. It will carry a 12- 
gauge load of 3 drams and 1 ounce or 1 1-8 
ounces of shot, or a 16-gauge load of 234 drams 
powder, 1 1-8 ounces, and give as good, if not 
better results than either the 12 or 16 gauge. 


ie all the years since the introduction of 


It can take the whole line of 12-gauge loads 
in 2 5-8 inch chambers, or 234 inch cartridge 
chambers. It can be depended upon to take 


all the 16-gauge loads satisfactory. It can be 
built with 26, 28, 30 and 32-inch barrels, and 
to weigh from 6 to 74 pounds on good lines. 
A 634-pound, 26-inch 14-bore, made on proper 
lines, is a good model and a very attractive 
field gun, to be further admired when we take 
into consideration its hard-hitting possibilities. 


Dick SWIVELLER 


(NO 9. THE NEGLECTED 14 GAUGE) 


The 14-gauge, with 3 drams of bulk smoke- 
less powder and 1 1-8 ounces of shot, will give 
a very high muzzle velocity and an even pat- 
tern. In atrial employing a number of guns 
and different loads necessary to obtain a fair 
figure of merit, the 14-gauge, no doubt, would 
be found to average higher than the 12 or 16 


auges. 
: With all the advantages conceded to the 
14-gauge, it finds its place in upland work, 
and, if built heavy—say 71% to 7 10-16, with 
30-inch barrels—is an excellent gun for duck 
shooting from a blind over decoys. This is the 
handy arm for the man who can own, or cares 
to own, one gun, and that a 14-gauge. The 
14-gauge, with its possibilities and uses, is as 
much of an up-to-date gun as the 12, 16 or 20 
gauges. 

For this reason, as well as the others men- 
tioned, I am curious to know why this useful 
gauge has not been advertised, built and 
placed with field shooters since the introduc- 
tee of the breech-loader and the center-fire 
shell. 

The question is frequently asked: 

‘‘What does the word ‘gauge’ mean in con- 
neclion with the shotgun?’ I explained this 
point rather roughly in another part of this 
review. 

The 12-gauge, for instance, is a true cylinder 
barrel its entire length, which will allow a ball 
weighing 1-12 of a pound to pass through it 
and just touch the inside of the barrel in its 
passage. This is called a 12-gauge, because 
it will take a ball twelve of which weigh a 

ound. Thus all the gauges are figured on the 
pane of the true cylinder—12-gauge, twelve 
balls to the pound; 14-gauge, 14 balls to the 
pound; 16-gauge, 16 balls to the pound; and 
soon. A 12-gauge, full or modified choke, will 
not permit the ball to pass through, being re- 
duced to a 13 % or 14-bore at or near the muz- 
zle. The barrels are, however, 12-gauge, 
measuring that gauge and chambered for a 
12-gauge cartridge. The same rule, of course, 
applies to all gauges. 

The nomenclature of gauges may prove in- 
teresting and instructive. They are all 
measured to a true cylinder. 
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Sport For All Seasons 


Trapshooting with 
Dominion Shells 


is the best kind ‘of sport for men and 
women. 


Imperial, Canuck, 


egal, Sovereign, ot 
are the right loads for good scores. “A? re 
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For sale at every Canadian 
gun club. 
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o. of gauge Diameter of bore. 
2 ri < RRR aos E 1.052 inch 
So SE A Pe eee 835 inch 
9K O ett ats ate nae 8 i 775 inch 
LD eo eee eee Meenas 729 inch 
TASS ES Aes tae 693 inch 
1G6c Ae Acc 662 inch 
DO ee ee ee ae 615 inch 
DA Site Bio apis (a ae 579 inch 
OD Qnt ee, 7 alee ae see 558 inch 


These figures represent the cylinder diame- 
ter when the balls are made of pure, soft lead. 
Hardened lead would make balls of same size, 
but less weight. Some gunmakers bore their 
barrels the entire length to the choke, which is 
some thousandths of an inch smaller than the 
true cylinder, thus causing the wads to fit 
tight, confining the powder gases and making 
a more effective load in velocity and pattern. 

With the 12-gauge as standard for experi- 
mental work, and using a cartridge made up of 
3 1-8 drams of bulk smokeless and 1144 ounces 
No. 8 chilled shot, of which there are 515 
pellets, as against but 276 of No. 6 in same 
charge, a cylinder bore should place a pattern 
of 40, a modified choke 55 and a full choke 75 
per cent. This is about the average per cent 
in shotguns of all gauges. 

The Spencer repeating shotgun was the 
original arm of that character and was in- 
troduced to the public along about 1883-1884, 
and it found considerable favor. It was 
iypieal of American ingenuity and was pur- 
chased by many as a novelty in arms. At the 
New Orleans Exposition in the winter of 1884- 
1885 the Spencer was exhibited, and it at- 
tracted much attention. The examining com- 
mittee on awards gave honorable mention 
only. It ought to have been awarded the 
“blue ribbon,”’ being so ingenious an arm and 
in a class by itself. Mr. Spencer was naturally 
disappointed, and said to the writer: 

“‘Never mind, just now. The repeating 
six-shotgun will come to the front in time; I 
prophesy that within a reasonable time there 
will be as many repeaters sold—yes, more, 
than of the double guns.” 

It looks as if the prophesy was in a measure 
true. While the repeater, in all its forms, may 
find special favor as a trap gun, I am of the 
opinion it will never crowd the double gun for 
game shooting. When a man realizes the 
difference in weight and balance of the re- 
peater, as compared with a double gun in a full 
day’s tramp, all is in favor of the double guns. 
And most sportsmen are satisfied with two 
shots at game instead of six, while they prefer 
a light double gun afield. 


The Trap Gun. 


At present there is a growing demand for a 
single-barrel, single-shot gun for trap work ex- 
clusively. Many of our American builders are 
receiving increased orders for this gun, 
English gunmakers and their agents are ad- 
vertising them in this country. Their cost is 
vabout the same as for a good fine.or very fine 
‘double gun. These guns handle very nicely, 
being heavy at the breech and having their 
lines well carried out in symmetry and 
balance. 

A 7¥-pound single-barrel gun, if made 
right. will handle 38 grains (3 1-8 drams) of 
smokeless, with 114 ounces of 7% chilled shot, 
as comfortably as a double-barrel 12-gauge of 
710-16 or 734 pounds. 
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The up-to-date single-barrel, single-shot 
gun is made with what is called the “‘ventilat- 
ed” rib. This rib is raised a fraction of an_ 
inch above the barrel, and kept in place by 
supports. The space between the top of the 
barrel and the bottom of the rib is clear, and 
the top of the rib is in perfect alignment to the 
front sight. The advantages claimed are a 
comparatively cool barrel in rapid firing anda 
reduction of stiffness in the barrel when 
mounted with the solid rib, resulting in a 
“livelier” handling gun. No doubt these guns, 
once appreciated, will be in competition to.no 
small degree with the repeating shotgun. 

The box-frame gun continues to find favor 
with shooters and gun builders. Of the gun 
makers, all but two in this country make the 
box frame. The advantage of this frame is 
that it can be made at less cost than the bar 
or back-action lock frames, and it offers better 
opportunities for the introduction of the spiral 
mainspring lock. In the early stages of the 
introduction of the box frame, it was not at all 
on good lines; it was almost ugly in general 
make-up. Now it is greatly improved, and 
with its space permits the introduction of a 
compact working lock. The box frame has 
been trimmed down. This is illustrated in a 
hammerless, at one time far from handsome, 
but now compact, showing strong, good lines 
on a narrow breech, with plenty of metal at 
the breech end of barrels. 

The box frame does not offer the spacious 
opportunity for engraving supplied by the 
barlock frame and lock plates. With few 
exceptions, the best gunmakers of England 
make only the barlock frame. The exceptions 
are those who introduce the box frame on the 
moderate-price gun. One firm makes a $400 
Premier barlock, or a $50 box-frame lock. 
Long ago, when the hammerless gun was being 
introduced, fine guns were made with back- 
action locks, inside of which was a small 
aperture fitted with crystal glass to show ata 
glance whether the tumbler or hammer was 
up or down. This same result was obtained in 
the Lefeyer gun by the protrusion of two 
metal points just clear enough to be seen or 
felt on the side of the lock plate. 

I trust the readers of these papers will have 
found some entertainment and instruction. 
They are addressed more particularly to the 
rising generation of young sportsmen rather 
than to the last and present generation of old 
sportsmen. The very youne man, just takin 
up shooting, has much to learn, not only o 
guns, but of bird dogs, the habits of game 
birds and when and where to find them, 
In all this he has a delightful study and will 
have many pleasant experiepres; and he will 
be a better man morally anu physically for 
being a good sportsman. 


This article concludes the valuable and in- 
forming series on the shotgun by the famous 
authority, Dick Swiveller. Presented at the 
opening of the gunning season, it has covered 
all aspects of the shotgun’s evolution up to its 
present wonderful efficiency, and the impor- 
tant part played by American gunmakers has 
been followed in every progressive detail. 
The article on the neglected 14-gauge, embody- 
ing the consideration of other gauges and of 
the repeating shotgun, furnishes a fitting close 
to the expert review of a subject which still 
has room for future development. 
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10 Shots in a post-card 
at 500 Yards 


The Ross .280 Rifle using the Ross 
Sporting ammunition will group 
10 shots in a rectangle the size of 
*a post-card at 500 yards. 

Try to equal this at 200 yards with 
any other sporting rifle and am- 
munition. 

But its wonderful accuracy is only 
one of the reasons why you should 

{ carry a Ross .280 on your hunt- 

ing trip.—Another is the anchoring 
properties of the Ross .280 Sport- 
ing Ammunition with copper tube « 
expanding bullet. This projectile 
delivers a smashing blow as it ex- 
pands in the body of your quarry 
and fells the largest game instead 
of allowing it to escape and linger 
wounded in the bush as happens so 
often with other sporting bullets. 


Ross Rifles 


The Ross .280 Rifles and Ammunition - 
are used all over the world wherever big = 
game is hunted. ' 
Ross Sporting Models retail at from 
$25.00. 


Ross Cadet Rifles, the official arm for 
Cadet organizations and a splendid all 
round .22 cal. rifle, $12.00. Sold every- 
where. 


Illustrated Catalogue on request. 


ROSS RIFLE CO. QUEBEC, CAN. 
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lrigw R Readers are invited to contribute to this *35 

Sh departinent notes, comments and en- 
quiries concerning firearms and ammun- 
ition. Commumications must be brief 
and to the «point and persomalities must 
not be indulged in. The Editor will not 
be held responsible for opinions express- 
ed by correspondents. Address all 
communications to A. B. Geikie, c/o Rod 
and Gun, Woodstock, Ontario. 


THE SPEEDIEST AMERICAN CARTRIDGE 


Epwarp C. CRrROSSMAN 


EDITOR’S NOTE.—As announced in last month’s issue we had intended publishing this month an article by 
Mr. Crossman entitied “‘Stretching the Twenty-two”, but just upon going to press we received an interesting 
write-up from the pen of the same writer upon a most eagerly looked for arm which has just been placed on the reg- 
ular market—the new 250-3000 High Power Savage. Under the circumstances we thought it better to make use of 
his article on the long expected Savage now, rather than hold it over until a later date by which time the arm would 
be no new thing to create excitement, as it is at present, and use the former article in the June issue of this depart- 
ment. We trust that under these circumstances the substitution will be acceptable to the readers. 


P to Feb. 24th, 1915; the speediest 
| J cartridge of purely American origin and 

of sporting type, was the .22 HiPower 
Savage, with 2800 ft. secs. True, we had the 
Springfield 1906, with 2700 ft. secs. but this 
was developed for the army by our army ord- 
nance department, and was not a sporting 
cartridge. Also we had the Ross .280, a cart- 
ridge of Scotch-English development, fired in 
allifle of Canadian make. So the .22 HiPower 
is slill the immediate predecessor of the 
cartridge about which I am going to tell you 
in this screed. 

Although rumors had filtered around the 
country about this cartridge, and although 
it had bean industriously press-agented by its 
tickled designer or rather suggester long 
before he knew that it would be actually made, 
Feb. 24th marked the initial appearance of 
the .250-3000 Savage, the highest velocity of 
any American cartridge, and the best yet de- 
veloped by an American factory. 

[ have been shooting this rifle since March, 
1914, when the first experimental rifle and 
ammunition came out to me. That one was 
not quite right. and since then three others 
have been out to see me, two of which are still 
here with the record of having killed seven 
bucks with one shot each in the hands of 
MacFarland, the lady of the family and the 
writer. 

All told I have fired around 1000 rounds of 
ammunition through these four rifles, and 
have killed five bucks with my own. Also it 
has gone with me over the high mountains, and 


had hard falls, and been mistreated, and then 
brought home to show what it could do on the 
rifle range. I saw them being made in the 
factory on a visit to it, saw one of them. 
chronographed, and all in all, feel well enough 
acquainted with the new departure to pro- 
nounce upon its virtues. : 

Although the bullet is very light, the light- 
est in comparison with its diameter, of any 
modern BailleEs I am inclined to feel that it 
will prove the most satisfactory of any cart- 
ridge yet produced for American and Cana- 
dian shooting. 

It lacks the power of the 1906 or the .280 
Ross, but against this we have the fact that 
at 300 yards it badly beats in power all of the 
commonly used cartridges including all those 
fired in the auto-loader and self-loader Win- 
chester and Remington—U. M. C. rifles, in- 
cluding the .30-30, .32 Special, and this class, 
and being nearly twice as powerful as the 
.25-35 at this range. So evidently it has ample 
power for all ordinary shooting, barring per- 
haps moose, on which I await reports with 
much interest. 

Also, to offset the superior virtue of the 1906 
and .280 Ross, the new rifle has a recoil of but 
7.2 ft. lbs. against 10.2 for the 30-30 in the 
same weight rifle 714 lbs. and against 19for the 
1906, and still worse for the Ross. The 
ammunition is much cheaper, less than half 
the cost of the Ross, and about half that for 
the 1906. It is lighter by far, weighing all 
told but 265 grains per cartridge against 400 
for the Springfield. It does not metal foul, 
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es = GET NEW CATALOG 
= TELLS ABOUT 


‘ITHACA ONE BARREL TRAP GUN 


§ No other gun has met with the enthusiastic reception, attracted the attention and favorable comment from 
the trapshooting fraternity that this gun has. § It was announced in February Magazines and we are already 
flooded with orders. {j It is the gun the boys have been looking for. {| No other gun is bolted as this gun is 
bolted. It has two lugs at top and one at bottom and is bolted at each of these three points—giving a triangu- 
lar form of fastening which will stand the severe strain of trap shooting. {§ It is equipped with our lightning 
lock, automatic ejector and ventilated rib. § Built in twelve gauge in our No. 4E and better grades. 4 Ask 
for our New Catalog, it shows the One Barrel Trap Gun and describes 18 grades double guns. 


ITHACA GUN COMPANY, Box 13, ITHACA, N.Y. 
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SEE EEE 
A REAL GUN 


L. C. Smith New Designs 
With Hunter One Trigger 


FOR TRAP AND FIELD with the characteristics of the thoroughbred written 
all over it. This means it will win. Kindly let us mail you our new Cata- 
logue showing perfect illustrations and descriptions of all grades. 

Prices from $25.00 to $1000.00. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


| THE HUNTER ARMS COMPANY Inc., 29 Hubbard St., FULTON, N.Y. | 
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never true of the Ross with copper tube bullet, 
it is more accurate than the Ross with this 
same bullet, and its trajectory is as flat over 
300 as that of the 1906. Compared with the 
trajectory of the ordinary game cartridge such 
as the .30-30, the bullet does not rise half so 
high in getting to 300, the height being 6.6 
inches, against 14 for the .30-30. : 

Also the rifle weighs around 7 lbs. against 
814 for the clumsy freak of a rifle available to 
the sportsman who desires to shoot the 1906 
cartridge or against 734 lbs. for the Ross. If 
the Savage Co. would cut down their freak of a 
stock on this rifle to human proportions, the 
rifle would not reach the 7 lb. mark. 

So, all ia all, considering cost and recoil 
and rifle in which it is shot, I consider this .250 
the best American game cartridge available 
to-day—and I say this after using it more than 
has any other man, and after killing big game 
with it, which no other man has yet done. 

Of course, were you to pin me down, I’d 
admit cheerfully that I’d not trade my sporter 
Springfield or Anticorro Mauser adapted to 
the 1906 cartridge, for any Savage .250-3000, 
but you must remember that my ammunition 
for these rifles—the 1906—costs me 214 cents 
per shot, due to my membership in a Govern- 
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ment rifle club; that I am used to recoil, and 
know the rifle and cartridge as only a man 
can after firing over 25,000 rounds of it on the 
rifle range and at game. Yes, most of the 
25,000 went on the rifle range. What I might 
like is not criterion of the likes of the man not 
in my peculiar position. 

The new rifle is merely the Savage Model 
1899, in Featherweight takedown, type, but 
heavier than the old Featherweight. The 
barrel is 22 inches long. With the huge freak 
of a stock they have on this rifle for the trade, 
the weight comes out at nearly 714 lbs. I 
proved by having friend Wundhammer cut it 
down, that there was nearly 1% lb. of wood in it 
that could be spared, with profit to the balance 
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of the rifle, and with still more profit to the 
looks thereof. 

The stock rifle is made with full pistol grip, 
with grip and forestock checked. The stock 
is 13 inches long, with checked steel butt 
plate, a good thing at that. The stock itself 
is a hideous, slab-sided, fish-bellied concern, 
as out of place on a short, delicate-lined rifle 
like this one, as it would be on a .22 repeater. 
With the light barrel, short as it is, the diffi- 
culty is to avoid muzzle-lightness. 

Instead of designing carefully to avoid this 
evil the Savage Co. laid themselves out to 
make it worse with their hideous, huge, slab- 
sided pot-bellied stock, the worst I ever saw on 
any rifle. 

The most laughable feature is the belly curve 
on the bottom line of the stock, the most 
ridiculous thing ever fitted on to a rifle. It is 
out of place, and uncalled for . 

I trust that enough people will roast these 
people until they quit spoiling a fine little rifle 
with such a joke in the stock line. Look at one 
and then imagine it trimmed down to give a 
graceful outline like the stock on a well-made 
20 bore, cutting down the weight of the rifle, 
and throwing the balance forward where it 
belongs. 

They made minor changes in the bolt and 
magazine for the rimless cartridge, but they 
are not apparent to the eye ot the uninitiated, 
and so the rifle is merely the Savage all over 
again. 

The rear sight is the best open sight I have 
seen, aflat bar withcleancut “U” init. Windage 
or lateral adjustment is given by turning a 
milled head screw. Gone are the days of 
ava to hammer a sight back and forth to 
get it lined up. Blessings be with the Savage 
Co. for seeing finally the asininity of putting 
on such sights as the forky-horn freaks found 
on most factory rifles, without means for 
lateral adjustment, other than assaulting 
them with a hammer and a bit of soft copper. 

The barrel is of course round, with 14 inch 


twist. In all respects, save the twist, and the 
chamber, it is the .25-35—bore and all. 
Note. ‘‘the 25-35—bore and all’? not “the 


25-35 bore,’’ The price of the stock rifle with 
checked pistol grip and forestock is to be $30, 
so I understand. 

The cartridge is a rimless, neat looking little 
affair. If you've gota 7 m.m or 8 m.m. or 1906 
Springfield shell in your possession, you can 
duplicate exactly this .250, by cutting off the 
shell to 1 15-16 inches long, and then pu 
a neck on it 3¢ inch long. This rimless shel 
takes up less room in the magazine, giving 
more room for powder chamber, is more cer- 
tain in handling through the rifle, and is 
easier by far to load into the Savage magazine. 
It is of course the type used in nearly all 
modern rifles, military, or sporting, 

The bullet is a modified spitzer point, .82 
inch long, and weighing 87 grains. It is 
jacketed with copper, unplated, and therefore 
of the red color of the copper itself. About 
¥ inch of the point is the soft lead of the core. 
This is little but sufficient to cause the bullet 
to break to bits when it hits tissue. 

I tried battering up the points as they 
might be battered in the rifle or in handling, 
but they didn’t seem to alter the shooting at 
200 yards. The sportsman need not worry as 
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‘“Citizenry, Trained and 
Accustomed to Arms” 
—PRESIDENT WILSON 


Get accustomed to gun powder. Learn to shoot straight. That’s at least 50% 
of a soldier’s equipment. 


Perhaps the training will stand you in stead in some moment of personal dan- 
ger. The lives of your wife and children may sometime depend on your 
steadiness and courage. ‘The best weapon to practice with is the 


SAFETY AUTOMATIC REVOLVER | 


—s 


It is absolutely safe. It is accurate and reliable. Itissimple _ 
in operation and will not fail you in a pinch. There are P alae UB 
no levers to adjust or forget. Its safety is automatic ; 6-shot 32 calibre 
—part of the action. All you have to remem- 

ber is to pull the trigger. 


Costs §6 at Hardware and 
Sporting Goods Stores 


Send for an 84-page book on 2 . 
Revolvers, Shot Guns, Bicycles and Motorcycles. It is free. 


Iver Jonnson’s Arms & Cycle Works 
157 River Street, Fitchburg, Mass. 
99 Chambers Street, New York 117 Market Street, San Francisco 


The ““PFLUEGER-REDIFOR’’ 
Anti-Back-Lash Casting Reel 


NO WIRES TO FRAY THE LINE 


makes casting areal pleasure tor beginners as well asexperts. It cannot 
break or get out of order, and requires no adjustment, Automatic 
Thumbers, attached to the flange of the spool enclosed within the reel, 
free from all dirt and possibility ot damage, thumb the reel mechanically 
retarding the spool as the bait slows down. ; : 

This reel is made of best German Silver,satin finish,has genuine Scarlet 
Agate Jewels, baianced crank, fluted Pyralin Amber Handle, with Phos- 
phor Bronze Dearing, and adjustable tront sliding click and drag. 

This reel will hold from 60 to 100 yards according to size of line used. 
Price, $7 50 (Fully guaranteed against defects of all kinds for all 

~ time. ) p . : 

If your dealer does not carry this reel, we will send it postage pre- 
paid on receipt of price. 


The Enterprise Mfg. Co., 2¢°t; Akron, Ohio, U.S.A. 
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to this, although he should not go out of his 
way to deform the bullet, because of the in- 
fluence it might have on the effect when it 
struck tissue. 

Behind the bullet is a load of 31 grains of 
pyrocellulose powder, as used in the 1906, and 
the Ross .280, but of finer cut to burn up 
behind the light .250 bullet. Commercially it 
is known as Du Pont 21. All the beauties of 
pyro powder, in accuracy, insensitiveness to 
temperature changes and lack of erosion, 
belong to this 21 Du Pont powder. 

The charge is ignited by a brass non- 
mercuric primer. Thus the cases may be ré- 
loaded indefinitely so far as primer residue is 
concerned, which is far from being so with the 
ordinary mercuric primers, so much used in 
commercial ammunition, and the bane of the 
reloading crank. The freedom from ground 
glass, cuts down the liability of metal fouling. 
In short the cartridge is modern from stem to 
stern, and it has to be to stand the high pres- 
sures of this rifle—50,000 Ibs. per square inch, 
against about 29,000 for the 30-30, and its 
tribe. 

The muzzle velocity is 3,000 ft. secs. and 
thus the energy is 1720 ft. lbs. or about 200 ft. 
lbs. more than the 30-30. The recoil, as before 
stated, is about 7-10th as much as that of the 
30-30 in the same weight rifle, and about 2 lbs. 
more than that of the .22 HiPower as the .22 
HiPower is usually put out in weight. 

The kick is more of a leap in the hands than 
an actual push against the shoulder. It 
would not be at all uncomfortable if fired in 
one hand, a la pistol, and it is of course a fine 
gun for the lady or the boy or the man who is 
gunshy or unused to recoil. 

There is practically no metal fouling. At 
the end of 500 rounds there were none of the 
peculiar flakes and streaks of copper we find 
in the Ross barrel, and in this one thing it has 
a long lead over the Ross rifle, despite the huge 
difference in power. This is not to say for a 
moment that the Savage action itself is in the 
same county with the splendid Ross action, 
but is good enough for the .250 cartridge. 

In testing for accuracy, I got two string of 
46 ex 5C at 300 yards sitting, on the eight inch 
bull. This is of course not shooting off a 
muzzle and elbow rest, and it is also with the 
error of eyesight added in. 

At 200 the rifle put on repeated groups as 
good as 5 inches, or better than this, 10 shots 
to the group. At 800 yards, or 80 yards under 
a half mile, using muzzle and elbow rest and 
firing in absolutely still conditions, I put 17 
out of the last 18 shots into the three foot bull. 

_I should say that in accuracy the little cart- 
ridge—of Savage make—not as some other 
factories may see fit to make it, is nearly as 
accurate as the Springfield. It is far more so 
than the .22 HiPower, from which I cannot get 
accuracy in the Savage barrel although I get 
fine work in the B. S. A. 30 inch barrel 
Martini .22 HiPower. 

The splendid quality of the ammunition is 
the most pleasing thing to me, outside its 
accuracy. ‘The first lot made up for experi- 
ment in the March of 1914 was made up about 
like most commercial ammunition, with soft 
copper primers, and shell of ordinary quality. 

The primers punctured, and leaked gas 
around their edges,and they misfired, and the 
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shells split, and all told, I thought the rifle 
was going to be a large and juicy lemon. 
However, the next lot, sent out later in the 
summer, with a-rifle to replace the one I sent 
back to them, acted just as perfectly as 
Springfield ammunition does, and there is no 
finer ammunition in the world than the 1906 
stuff as made by Frankford, or by the Rem- 
ington U. M. C. Co. or the U. S. Cartridge Co. 

Out of 700 rounds I got not a bursted 

primer nor a misfire, and but one split neck. 
More necks may split in other rifles, cham- 
bered perhaps differently from the pair we used 
on the hunt, but this I doubt. The quality of 
the cases, and the fine primers make this stuff 
nearly up to the high quality of the 1906. 
_ The cartridge extracts smoothly and easily 
in spite of the high pressures—high for the 
average run of sporting ammunition, but nor- 
mal for the Ross, and the 1906 and the .22 
HiPower. 

The rifle is as easily cared for as any other 
smokeless powder rifle. One blessed thing is 
that it will admit a cleaning rod of some little 
strength, which was a bad feature about the 
.22, HiPower. 

Using Acme Nitro Solvent, made by W. A. 
Ballard of Emporia, Florida, on the formula 
of a famous chemist, the user will have no 
trouble at all in keeping the rifle in perfect 
shape. I have tried the various nitro cleaners 
during the past ten years, but I have used this 
Acme dope and no other for the past three 
years, merely because it delivers the goods 
better than any other, and it is cheaper than 
any other in the bargain. 

The small size of the .250-3000, and its 
light weight, encourage the sportsman to 
carry plenty of ammunition with him. I have 
heard for years these yarns about carrying 
only 10 cartridges, or less, and how you ought 
to get the limit of five head on 20 shells or 
keep out of the woods, etc., etc. Most of this 
verbal hot air is promulgated by those who 
have read it somewhere. 

The cheapest insurance I know of against 
running out of ammunition in pursuing a 
wounded head, or smoking up some head at 
long range, is plenty of ammunition carried 
along. I saw one of the oldest deer hunters of 
my acquaintance, some six years ago, empty 
the magazine of a Lee-Speed, 10 shots, at a 
fat buck laboring up a hillside in fair range, and 
and not get the deer because he ran out of 
shells. Also he is a fine shot, and not a harum- 
scarum sort of fellow. Six years later the 
same hunter, who jumped four bucks with me, 
while we were out with the pair of .250-3000 
Savage rifles, emptied his rifle and his pocket 
of the 10 shells he had alone, when we jumped 
the festive four, and I killed the last buck at 
about 350 yards, with next to the last cart- 
ridge we had between us. This merely be- 
cause the buck was very far off, we were out 
of wind, and excited, and we just kept on 
missing. So forget this alleged woodsman stuff 
and take along 25 shells, even though you never 
use meaty than two in killing the head you. 
seek. 

In spite of the small size of the little cart- 
ridge it has a terrific wallop. At 300 yards it 
romps through 14 inch of good steel, through 
which the .30-30 would not go at 100 yards, 
by actual trial. At 400 it made a clean cut 
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New Kind | 


of 
Advertisement 


(We receive so many letters 
from men who have been shoot- 
ing LEFEVER GUNS during the 
past thirty years, that we be- 
lieve brother sportsmen should 
read some of them.) 


Qn 


Gentlemen: 

“TI do not feel just like closing this without 
a word of well deserved praise of your guns. 
This little gun—6 % lb. 16-gauge F with Ejector 
—I bought, I think, in’98. In all those years it 
has been my one shot gun. I am fond of hunt- 


ing and have used it for everything from 
jack snipe to Canada geese, with all kinds 
of loads and under all conditions. It was 


specially ordered of you to shoot close and hard, 
and does. 


“Before buying it I had used most of the 
best made American and some foreign guns and 
bought it because of the system of boring 
and moderate cost and have never seen a gun 
of any gauge that would do cleaner work when 
held right, and that with any size of shot from 
eights to double Bs. 


F = “But what I really had in mind when I began 
this was this: I have not had this gun fully dis- 
mounted until today tor some years, and yet I 
find that the wearing parts show hardly any 
wear, practically none, after over fifteen years of 
use, much more than is usually required of a gun, 
firing thousands of shells and being on hunting 
trips galore, I really was surprised to find it ap- 
arently ‘“‘as good as new’’ in every way. It has 
een a good missionary for you and made sever- 
al converts who bought. I expect this is an old 
story to you, but just the same you are entitled 
to the thanks of such as I, who enjoy and value 
a good gun.” 
W. H. Roddle, 
Port Angeles, Wash. 


January 25, 1915. 


This is the gun Mr. Roddle shoots, 
and it has the Lefever System of Taper 
Boring to give it that penetration power. 


WRITE FOR CATALOG. 


Lefever Arms Company 


| 203 Maltbie St., Syracuse, N.Y. | 


—_—— 


9 | Jic 
Smokeless Shotgun Powder 


Pte, ~, 


In Loaded Shells 


of practically all 
makes you can get 
Infallible. Ask for 
it the next time you 
buy shells. 


If you are interested 
in trapshooting 
write for our booklet 
called, ‘‘Trapshoot- 
ing.’’ It is worth 
reading. Address: 


HERCULES POWDER CO. 
Wilmington, 
Del. 4 


/ se : 
HERCULES tb POWDER CO 


Everything For 
The Hunter 


We make a special offer 
of a double barrel ham- 
mer gun, quadruple 
locked, fully guaranteed 
for smokeless powders. 


Free delivery to every 
post office in Canada, in 
12 and 16 gauge for $17.50. 


Iliustrated Catalog free. 


911 St. Lawrence Boulevard, 
MONTREAL 
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impression in the steel, but not quite through. 

This with soft point bullet, but the soft or 
hard point makes little difference in shooting 
through steel, there is no time for the point to 
break up. 

At 7% inch pine boards, glued together, the 
bullet took a dive of 1134 boards. It starts to 
break up on an inch of tissue—flesh in other 
words. 

The Savage claims for the bullet and its 
power over various ranges are not born out by 
actual shooting, and the figures I print are not 
those of the Savage Co., nor based on their 
claims. Shooting at 800 yards and calcula- 
tion for the shape of the bullet both developed 
that the bullet could not be as efficient as they 
claimed in overcoming air resistance, and so 
the figures were calculated on the basis of the 
actual performance of the bullet. 

At that, it is good enough, and all we ex- 
pected it to be from inspecting it. 

At 300 yards—if you like figures—it hits 
730 ft. lbs. worth, and gets out with 1955 ft. 
secs. velocity left, or practically the speed of 
the .30-30 at the muzzle. For comparison, 
using for convenience Mr. Newton’s handy 
table, based on the same calculations as those 
I used for the .250, we find that th 
following figures are true :— 

.25-35, 386 ft. lbs. 

.30-30 629 ft. lbs. 

.32 Spec., 578 ft. lbs. 

.351 Winchester S. L., 468 ft. lbs. 

.401-200 W. S-L., 560 ft. lbs. 

.45-90 Hi-Velocity, 828 ft. lbs. 

Maximum height of .250 over 300 yards, 6.6 
inches. Height of .401, 17 inches, height of 
45-90 Hi-Velocity, 18 inches, height of .32 
Special, 15 inches. So much for comparative 
figures. 

The cartridge would have been far more 
efficient in fact entirely within the class of the 
1906, and Ross for power, with less recoil, and 
a flatter trajectory, had it been made to fire a 
bullet of 120 grains at the same velocity, or 
still higher, as can be done with the Mauser 
action. 

The short Savage receiver absolutely for- 
bade any approach to this bullet weight, with 
any velocity to mention, and the little bullet 
is merely a compromise with necessity. Itisa 
very efficient little bullet, and it is a good little 
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cartridge, better than any other outside the 
1906, and the Ross, and the .318, and such 
power rifles, but it is not the best .25 cal. pos- 
sible to make. 

Mr. Charles Newton, first suggested this 
cartridge to the Savage Co., but held out for a 
heavier bullet even at the expense of remaking 
the rifle, with new receiver, and all. This the 
Savage Co. was not willing to do, and so they 
had their ballistic man, Charles Nelson, de- 
velop the cartridge from Mr. Newton’s sug- 
gestion, until the final result was the .250-3000. 
Ballistically Mr. Newton was right, prac- 
tically, it is probably enough cartridge for 
most of our big game, and it certainly saved 
the Savage Co. a lot of money in not having 
to remake their rifle, so they at least, should 
be tickled. 

On my own hands the .250 in the fall of 
1914, killed five bucks, one more falling to 
friend MacFarland and one more to the .250 of 
the lady of the family. 

The effect on game is paralyzing. The high 
velocity, as is the case with the .22 HiPower, 
makes the bullet break up rapidly, and the 
game goes down as if hit by lightning. 

So pronounced is this bullet breakup, that 
at first we mistook the hole of entrance for the 
hole of exit. Out of the seven shot, five never 
got out of their tracks, one, hit just across the 
brisket at 350 yards, ran 50 yards, and fell, the 
other, hit by the lady through the heart, made 
just three long bounds, then fell dead. 

On such game it is just as efficient as the 
Ross and breaks up, if anything, more quickly. 
It will prove just as efficient on caribou, bear, 
and perhaps elk, but I reserve judgment as to 
moose. They will kill lots of moose with it, 
but so did they with the .22 HiPower, and this 
rifle I stated, in reporting on it for the first 
time three or four years, when I christened it 
“The Imp’’, that it would be a good deer rifle. 
As to using it on moose, this always struck me 
as‘taking on too much of a contract and I feel 
the same way about the .250. Yet, it seems to 
have about double the punishing effect of the 
.22 HiPower. ' 

Anyhow, it is going to be a beautiful little 
game cartridge, and I can recommend it 
without hesitation. For the next four years 
pilgrims will bob up in the magazines and an- 
nounce it as something new and wonderful. 


Ballistics of the Savage .250-3000 


BULLET CARTRIDGE ; 
Weight 87 grains Weight 265 grains 
Diameter .257 inch Shape Rimless 
Length .82 inch Head diameter .465 inch 
Sectional Density 1665 grains Length complete 2.5 inches 
Point, spitzer 3 to 4 diameter Powder Chamber 1.5 inches 


Lead exposed ¥% inch 
Jacket, pure copper unplated. 
Muzzle velocity 3,000 ft. secs. 
( .30-30 muzzle energy is 1540 ft. lbs. ) 


Powder charge 31 grains Pyro 
Muzzleenergy 1720 ft. lbs. 


Actual 


Elevation 
{ange Angles Time Remain- Remain- Height required on sight 
in ot of ing ing of (a) Lyman (b) Marble rise 
yards Elevation Flight Velocity Energy Trajectory sight sight inches 
100 oF .10 2625 1360 .o4 inch sul .39 .016 
200 4.50 BP A5) Pere 1000 2.55 inch sie? .86 .036 
300 7.50 A) 1955 730 6.60 inch 120 1.45 .060 
400 11.00 .50 1665 530 12.00 inch 1.76 2.10 .088 
500 5), naa: 1410 380 26.00 inch 2.50 3.00 .124 
600 PAL B30) .96 1215 285 44.00 inch 3.44 4.15 wL72 
700 27.00 22, 1085 225 6 feet 4-32 5.20 20 
800 40.00 Loe 1000 190 9.5 feet 6.4 Ths Th) .320 
1000 60.00 Pye ls! 875 148 18 feet S36 de50 .480 
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Marlin 


Military Model Musket 
.30-30 Calibre 


For Home Guards, Military Or- 
ganizations, Clubs or Individuals 
This arm has every requisite of power, range, accuracy and construction for 
efficient military service; uses standard ammunition not excessively high in 
cost; and is at the same time one of the most desirable big game hunting 

rifles ever invented. 
Bayonet is instantly affixed or removed. Press- 
ing a spring button releases the lock. The mil- 
itary rear sight has cross-bar slide for long 
range; leaf folds flat for short range. Sling 
strap snaps into position shown for carrying 
over shoulder; folds flat under magazine 
when not in use. 
The solid-top receiver and side ejection keep 
out rain, snow or sleet, dirt, twigs, sand, etc.; 
throw the empties away from you. This action 
will not freeze up like a top-ejecting rifle. 


round barrel, 7 shots (6 in the magazine and 1 
in the chamber); weight complete with sling 
strap and bayonet, 814 pounds; with bayonet 
removed, 714 pounds. 

Free Circular on pequesis OF complete Marlin 
gun catalog mailed for 3 stamps postage. 


Lhe Marlin Frrearms ©. 


67 Willow Street, New Haven, Conn. 


The standard arm is .30-30 calibre; 24-inch 


Traps and Targets 
Western Automatic trap, sin- 
le $38.50; double $45.75. 
owron Expert traps $5.00. 
Allblack targets $5.25. Yellow 
or white banded targets $5.50 
per M. Also a few slightly 
used traps $3.00 up. 
Nelson Long, 441 Mary St. 
Hamilton, Ont. 


Find the best load 
for your gun—How? 


From November Recreation— 


“To find out what your gun, be it shotgun or rifle, 
§ ~6will do with different loads and which is the load best 
suited toit, for each particular need, there is no way 
to get at the facts except to experiment, and none so 
good as to load your own ammunition and try it out.” 


Canadian Rights to Meney Making 
Specialty for Disposal 


A Folding Camp Chair 
with a hundred _uses. 
Fits the pocket. Indis- 


From December Field and Stream— 
“Every gun shoots better withsome loads than with 


others. he man who loa is shells can easily 

peneeee ane wae make up a few shells in various ways, and when 

300 Ibs. . Pp he strikes the one that is best for his particular gun, 
Ss. 4 $1.00 he may perfect it at his leisure.’’ , 

Send $1. ; Why don’t you experiment? It’s a mighty 

for sample interesting pastime—you get better results—and save 


All metal can be pro- considerable money. You can get empty shells at 


duced at low cost. 
Quick seller at a good 
profit. Big opportu- 
nity for the right man. 


BELL NOVELTY. Co., 
220 Broadway, 
New York City. 


fe Z Kish Bite 


e hun wolves, in fresh or salt-waters, in 
good or Bad weather, if you go after them with 


MAGIC-FISH-LURE. 


e Booklet and our 


out. Price 25¢, 50c, and $1. per box. Positively - 


the gun club—an assorted lot 
of all makes—after a trap shoot. 
(Every gun club should reload 
shells for practice, and cut down 
ammunition expense). 

Free—the Ideal Hand Book— 
160 pages—tells all about the powders, 
bullets, primers, tools and methods for 
loading and reloading rifle, shotgun and 
pistol ammunition. Full information to reload your shells under- 
standingly. Free to any shooter who will send three 
stamps for postage. Send for your copy today. 


Vhe Mlatlin Firearms Co. 2 


67 Willow Street New Haven, Conn. 


GSEPUL INTORMATION 
SHOOTERS. 
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Sight elevations are number of points on Lyman and Marble sights necessary to raise to 
strike the ranges listed. Elevations correct only when rifle is sighted in at actual point blank at 


12 yards and then elevations taken as shown from this zero. 


Computed for Standard Savage 


.250-3000, 27 inch sight radius, Marble sight having 1-24 inch graduations, Lyman having 1-20 


inch. 


Last column‘shows actual move in fractions of an inch, any sight in the position of the tang 
sight, must be moved to strike the mark at the range listed. 


* 


THE 20 GAUGE: MARLIN IN THE ROCK 
MOUNTAIN REGION 


How an Old Mountaineer was converted—Lays aside his huge 10 gauge for the little 
20 ‘“‘Pop Gun.”’ 


Bos WHITE 


yATURALLY the man that has used a 
N ten or twelve gauge shotgun for many 
on seasons, especially in the seclusion of the 
mountains here in Colorado, remote from the 
railroads, and where one hardly ever hears of 
the newest things in firearms, will be skeptical 
of the merits of such a small gauge gun. 

I was fortunate in being the possessor of one 
of the new Marlin “‘twenties’’ when I visited 
the Sloss boys at their cow camp in the Holy 
Cross Country last season. I had taken the 
little gun with me for the purpose of trying it 
out on grouse, as the country up there is 
literally crowded with them. Besides, I was 
somewhat skeptical of the little gun myself, 
but had been using it on rabbits and other 
small game with perfect satisfaction. 

The boys had never seen such a small gun 
before, and they ridiculed the idea that I 
Soule bring down a grouse at more than thirty 
yards. 

The other boys at the camp were of the same 
opinion as Al. Sloss, proprietor of the camp, 
a recognized authority on guns. I was told 
that I had better leave the “‘pop gun” at camp 
and take one of the larger gauges, as I never 
would get close enough to a grouse to kill it. 

The boys were well aware of my skill as a 
wing shot, and knew that if I took one of the 
regular guns in camp, I could hold my own 
with any of them. 

Mounting our cow ponies, we rode out toa 
thick clump of alder and spruce, and soon 
flushed a bunch of grouse. Ed. Sloss, my 
companion had bagged three, and I had pur- 
posely missed two good shots so that he would 
have plenty of opportunity for ridicule, and, 
needless to say, I received plenty of it. 

But I was biding my time, and knew that 
when we returned to camp, I would have as 
many, 1f not more than he would. 

We were shooting from our mounts, and the 
brush being so thick, we separated, agreeing 
to meet at a certain point at a certain time. 

As soon as Ed. was out of sight I began to 
hunt in earnest, and of course, shoot to kill. 
I never saw grouse so plentiful, but the trouble 
with them was that they were so tame that 
they had to be flushed several times before 
they would keep on the wing for any distance. 

And right there was the opportunity that I 
had longed for. The brush was about as high 
as the horse’s body, and there was no ob- 
struction either to the sight or shooting. Of 


course, I made sure that I had made a re- 
spectable bag before I began with any ex- 
periments, but after I had succeeded in bring- 
ing down nine, I decided that was enough for 
that morning—then came the experiments— 
the test of the shooting qualities of the little 
twenty “‘pop gun”’ and its bigger brother—the 
twelve. 

The last few birds that I flushed I allowed 
to get about fifty yards away, and in each in- 
stance I made a clean kill. The most remark- 
able shot that I made that morning was ona 
bird that flushed with the speed of a cannon 
ball, and the further away he got, the higher 
his flight. It was a pretty picture he made, 
and just as he started to drop toward cover, I 
fired, and madeaclean kill. I was astonished 
at myself as well as the gun. Dismounting, I 
threw the reins over my pony’s bead and 
paced the distance, which I judged to be a 
little over sixty-five yards. 

Now, it must be understood that I am stone 
deaf, and had no idea whatever as to how 
many times Ed had shot but I knew that the 
grouse were plentiful, and I knew that he was 
a good shot—and a true sportsman, and 
would not shoot more than could be used by 
the other boys in camp—sixteen ot them—all 
live, western cowboys. 

Looking at my watch, I found that I was 
fifteen minutes to the time that we agreed to 
meet at the place given, so returning to my 
horse, I soon reached the place, and found 
that Ed had secured eleven grouse, while the 
writer had the same number. 

It was about noon, so we started for camp, 
each on the alert to get another. We had no 
long wait for the chance. We were riding close 
together, when one flushed close beside us, 
but Ed. saw it first, and shot twice, then again. 
By this time it was about fifty yards from us 
Again he shot, but missed. Then I fired and 
made a clean kill. 

“Well, that gun sure is “some gun,” said 
Ed. and to-morrow I’m going to try it myself, 
and if 1 am convinced, I’m going to put this old 
cannon away and gel a “pop gun.” 

Came to-morrow—Ed. was convinced—I 
just heard from him the other day—he told me 
that the little Marlin “pop gun” was the pride 
of the camp, and added that several of the 
other boys were going to do away with their 
““twelves”’ and get the “twenty.” 

It may be of interest to readers interested 
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in guns that while at this camp—a typical 
cattle raising camp in the wildest part of the 
Rocky Mountains—I found an old twelve 
gauge Marlin that had been carried thous- 
ands of miles in the saddle scabbard, and it 
was as solid as the day it came from the fac- 
tory, while another make of repeater that had 
been in use but a few, seasons, was so loose 
that the owner was afraid to us it. 
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A shotgun that has to be subjected to hard 
knocks in a cow camp and on the trail, must 
be built so that it will stand such service, and 
there is no other test that I know of that is 
more severe than this. 

Now, I would like to hear of the experiences 
of some of my Canadian friends with this make 
of shot gun, and would be pleased to hear from 
them personally. 


THE .25 CALIBRE HIGH POWER RIFLE 
N. H. RoBERTS 


OR the past four years the writer has 
been especially interested in the de- 
velopment of the .25, or .250, calibre 

high power rifle, and has spent much time and 
considerable money experimenting with and 
testing rifles of this calibre. The results of 
these tests and experiments lead me to believe 
that this will prove to be.the very best calibre 
for all around use when it shall have been 
placed on the market and thoroughly tried out 
by hunters and riflemen. 

I have no doubt that ten years ago any man 
would have been ridiculed for advocating the 
use of a .25 calibre rifle for shooting any game 
larger than squirrel, coon and fox, but my ex- 
periments with the .25 calibre high power rifle 
and cartridges have demonstrated con- 
clusively that a properly constructed rifle of 
this calibre, using the cartridges I have tried, 
will kill any game we now have in America, 
and do it with a single bullet if well placed. 
Now, I suppose that sentence will raise a 
storm. Let us consider the facts. Since the 
Savage .22 High Power rifle and cartridge has 
been on the market it has been very thorough- 
ly tried out, and all kinds of game, from 
squirrel to deer, bear, moose, buffalo, and even 
tigers in India, have been killed with this little 
.22, calibre, 70 grain bullet. Now, if can be 
easily proven, to the most skeptical, that the 
.25 high power cartridge is superior in every 
wau to the .22 high power. Therefore, if the .22 
high power has proven good (and it cannot be 
denied that it has ) the .25 calibre high power 
will prove far superior. 

_ The Savage .22 High Power rifle and cart- 
ridge was not really designed for such game as 
deer and bear, and its successful use on this 
game was somewhat of a surprise to the de- 
signers and makers of the arm. While the .22 
High Power has proved satisfactory to many 
hunters, there have been many calls for an arm 
of this class that would give greater velocity 
and have more energy, or striking power. 
This demand has induced the Savage Arms 
Co., to make a .25 calibre rifle and cartridge 
that is about ready to be placed on the 
market. 

During the past four years, I have ex- 
perimented with four different .25 calibre high 
power rifles, and my experience with these 
rifles may interest the readers of Rod and 
Gun. My .25 H. P. rifles have, thus far, all 
been single shot rifles, as that is best for ex- 
perimental work, testing ammunition, etc., 
and as the rifles were to be used mostly for 
target work a repeating rifle was not necessarv. 


My first rifle of this calibre was made by 
re-chambering a Stevens No. 47 special target 
rifle, originally made for the .25-25 cartridge. 
This rifle had pistol grip stock, double set 
trigger, a 30 inch No. 2 barrel of so called 
*‘special smokeless steel’? and was cut with a 
12-inch twist. It was equipped with a Win- 
chester “A 5” telescope sight and micro- 
meter rear mount made by the W. R. A. Co. 

The re-chambering was done by Mr. A. O. 
Niedner, Malden, Mass., and the rifle used 
cartridge No. 1, shown in cut herewith. This 
cartridge was made by necking the Krag 
30-40 U. S. A. shell down to .25 calibre, while 
the bullet used was the regular Remington- 
U. M. C., 86 grain metal cased soft point. 
The powder charge was from 25 to 35 grains 
weight of Du Pont 1909 Military Smokeless, 
or 25 to 30 grains Lightning Smokeless. The 
rifle shot any of these loads very accurately 
and gave muzzle velocities ranging from 2300 
foot seconds for the 25 grain load to about 
3200 foot seconds for the 35 grain load with 
the 86 grain pointed bullet. 


N. H. ROBERTS ON THE RANGE 
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- SAMPLE CARTRIDGES 


My second .25 calibre high power rifle was 
a\Winchester single shot, solid frame, with 28 
inch No. 3 barrel of nickel steel, cut with a 14 
inch twist, had pistol grip stock, rifle butt, 
single set trigger, and was sighted with a 
Malcolm achromatic 8 power telescope with 
Winchester mounts. This rifle was originally 
made for the .25-20 S. S. cartridge, and was 
re-chambered, by Mr. Niedner, for the same 
shell that my first .25 H. P. rifle used, but 
having the bullet projecting farther from the 
shell, as shown by No. 2 in cut of cartridges. 
Cartridge No. 3, loaded with an 86 grain 
pointed bullet can also be used in this rifle, 
and this No. 3 cartridge can be loaded so as to 
give a muzzle velocity of 3300 foot seconds. 

After a long series of experiments and tests, 
I decided that a load of 30 grains weight Du 
Pont 1909 Military Smokeless powder and the 
86 grain flat point bullet was the best for tar- 
get work, and the 86 grain pointed bullet with 
35 grains of the same powder was best for 
hunting. This rifle shoots very accurately 
indeed at all ranges from 25 yards to 800 
yards. At 100 yards rest it gave 10 shot 
groups averaging 114 to 134 inches, and quite 
a number of 1 inch groups were made with it. 
At 200 yards rest it will shoot 334 to 4 inch 
groups, with occasional 3 inch groups. At 300 
yards, prone position with sand bag rest at end 
of forearm, it will shoot into the 8 inch bull 
for a long series of shots. My longest run of 
bulls at this range, with this rifle, is 17 
straight. At 500, 600 and 800 yards it will keep 
a long series of shots in the standard bull of 
the military target for these ranges, under 
good weather conditions, but this bullet is a 
little light for 800 yards if there is much wind. 
I have made many perfect scores of ten shots 


each at 500 and 600 yards with this riflejand 
on one occasion I made 24 straight bulls at 500 
yards. Have also made the possible with it 
several times at 800 yards. 

In July 1913, when I had owned this rifle 
but a few months and was just “getting 
acquainted with it’? a most peculiar incident 

~happened. I was shooting this rifle at 200 
yards rest, trying out some cartridges loaded 
with 35 grains Du Pont 30 Calibre W. A. 
Smokeless and the 86 grain bullet. After com- 
pleting the test of twelve or fifteen cartridges, 
I ran a rag through the barrel and, greatly to 
my surprise, found that in some’ way I had 
made a nice ring in the barrel about 12 or 13 
inches from the muzzle. Just what caused 
this will, of course, never be known; but I sup- 
pose a bullet jacket must have ruptured, part 
of the jacket remained in the bore, and when 
the next shot was fired the ring. was made in 
the barrel because of the obstruction. 

I concluded that this particular barrel was 
then worthless for further accurate shooting, 
but thought I would try it out. Now, the 
most peculiar part of all is that repeated tests 
at all ranges including 800 yards, prove that 
this barrel with the ring in it shoots more ac- 
curately at all ranges beyond 100 yards than it 
did before the barrel was “rung.” 

Before making the ring in this barrel, I had 
never succeeded in making 10 straight bulls 
with it at 500 yards. On the very first trial of 
this rifle, at this range, after making the ring 
in the barrel, I made 14 straight bulls. Since 
then I have made at this range, with this bar- 
rel, seven or eight perfect 10 shot scores and 
one run of 17 straight, and another score of 24 
straight, bulls. Then I madea special test of 


10 shots at 500 yards, prone position, sand bag 


a 


even “ay 


Nib 
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rest, and the group measures just 1034 inches 
from center to center of the wildest bullet 
holes. At 100 yards rest this barrel will now 
shoot an average of about 3 inch groups, 
whereas it averaged 114 to 134 inch groups 
before the barrel was ‘“‘rung’”’. This ring is not 
discernable on the outside of the barrel, but is 
plainly seen on the inside and plainly felt when 
a tight fitting rag is pushed through the 
barrel. 

I have used a rifle almost constantly for 
more than thirty-five years, and this is one of 
the most peculiar incidents that I have ever 
experienced. I have made a ring in the bar- 
rels for the old black powder rifles in days past, 
and in every instance the accuracy of that 
barrel was gone thereafter. Making a ring in 
this .25 calibre high power barrel has greatly 
improved its accuracy at all ranges beyond 
100 yards. I wish some of these scientific 
rifle bugs would explain this to me—if they 
can. 

My third .25 Cal. H. P. rifle is a Winchester 
single shot, solid frame, shot gun butt, pistol 
grip, single set trigger, 29 inch No. 3 barrel of 
nickel steel, cut with an 8 inch twist and 
originally made for the Winchester .25-35 
cartridge. The same telescope and mountings 
fit this rifle that fit the other, and a sling strap 
has been fitted for prone shooting. Cut of this 
rifle is shown herewith. I tried out this rifle 
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with the .25-35 cartridge as it came from the 
factory, and learned just what it would do at 
all ranges from 25 to 800 yards. These tests 
proved to me that the .25-35 cartridge, in a 
well made single shot rifle, will shoot very ~ 
accurately, and I often wonder why this 
calibre is not used more by riflemen and 
hunters in general. It is far superior to many 
calibres in use by hunters at present. 

After these tests, this barrel was re-cham- 
bered, by Mr. Niedner, to use cartridges No. 4 
and 5. This is the same Krag shell that my 
other .25 H. P. rifle uses, but is loaded with a 
special 117 grain, metal cased soft point, bullet 
without the crimp groove, made for me by the 
Remington—U. M. C. Co. No. 4 cartridge is 
loaded with 30 to 35 grains weight of Du Pont 
1909 Military Smokeless powder, while No. 5 
cartridge uses from 30 to 37 grains of the same 
powder and the 101 grain Remington—U. M. 
C. full metal cased pointed bullet. 

The muzzle velocities of these loads range 
from 2500 foot seconds for the 30 grain charge 
with 117 grain flat point bullet to 3300 foot 
seconds for the 37 grain load with the 101 
grain pointed bullet. These velocities were 
taken by the United States Cartridge Co., 
at their plant at Lowell, Mass.; therefore there 
can be no question regarding the accuracy of 
these velocities reported. 

I have now had this rifle in use for more than 


1. .25 Cal. High Power Magazine Ritle—New Springfield action, special 


sporting stock, Lyman receiver sight. 


2. .25 Cal. Winchester High Power Rifle with Malcolm Telescope Sight. 
3. Some of the .25 Cal. H. P. Bullets. Reading from left to right: No. 1, 


U. M. C. 86 gr. soft point: 
Reed 86 gr. pointed soft point: 


No. 2, U. M. C. 86 gr. full metal cased: No. 3, 
No. 4, Remington 101 gr. tull metal cased: 


No. 5, U. M. C. special 117 gr. soit point: No. 6, Mann 86 gr. soft point: 


No. 7, Mann 100 gr. soft point: 


point: : 
copper experimental bullet. 


No. 8, Mann 101 gr. hollow soft 
No. 9, Mann 100 gr. full metal cased: No. 10, Mann 100 gr. pointe 
No. 11, Mann 116 gr. nollow soft point: 


oint: 
sott 
No. 12, Mann 105 gr. solid 


The ‘‘Mann” bullets were designed by Dr. F. W. 


Mann, Milford, Mass., and are the ‘‘base band”’, or two cylinder type. These 
require special shells, and special chamber, but give greater accuracy than 


the others. 
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a year, and repeated tests and experiments 
prove it to be more accurate at the long ranges 
than the cartridges with the 86 grain bullet. 
The 117 grain bullet retains its velocity better 
at the long ranges, gives greater energy, or 
striking force, and I think will prove to be the 
better bullet for game shooting. I expect to 
get a very fine bullet for game shooting, by 
having the 101 grain pointed bullet made with 
a soft point. A bullet of that type with a 
velocity of 3300 foot seconds certainly ought 
to do great execution on an animal, and the 
trajectory being so low would save many 
misses on long shots as at animals like the 
wolf and fox. An error of 100 yards in es- 
timating the range would not cause the bullet 
to miss the head of a fox at a range of 200 or 
250 yards. The cartridge giving 3300 foot 
seconds muzzle velocity has a trajectory of 
but 1.60 inches when fired at 200 yards, and 
this is, as far as I can learn, the lowest tra- 
jectory of any cartridge made in the United 
States or Canada at present. 

Nos. 6 and 7 show the .25 Cal. H. P. cart- 
ridges made by Mr. Niedner for magazine rifles. 
These are made by necking down the headless 
shell for the New Springfield, or Model 1903 
U. S. Army, rifle. No. 6 is loaded with the 
101 grain pointed, full metal cased bullet, and 
No. 7 with the 117 grain soft point bullet 
which has a small hole in the point so as to give 
greater expansion on game. 
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The best action for these .25 caliber H. P. 
magazine rifles is the U. S. Magazine Rifle 
Model 1903 (commonly called the New 
Springfield ), or the Mauser, or any good, bolt 
action. If a single shot rifle is desired, the best 
actions on the market are the Stevens or 
Winchester, as the breech block is supported 
directly behind, as it ought to be for high 
power cartridges. The New Springfield rifle 
when re-barreled with a .25 caliber barrel 
chambered for these cartridges, fitted with a 
sporting stock, Lyman receiver rear sight, in 
place offthe military rear sight, makes one of 
the finest high power rifles to be had at present. 
Cut herewith shows one thus made, which is 
certainly a beautifully balanced, very accurate 
shooting, specimen of the latest type of high 
power rifle. 

Such a rifle, giving this extremely high 
velocity, low trajectory, great shocking and 
killing power, should prove the ideal rifle for 
use on such animals as wolves, foxes, etc. 


-which must often be shot at long, unknown 


ranges. It is expected that the new Savage 
.250 Cal. H. P. rifle will soon be on the market, 
and that will, no doubt, appeal to many rifle- 
men. However, the .25 Cal. H. P. rifles that I 
have herein described and illustrated use lar- 
ger cartridges, heavier powder charges, give 
greater velocity more striking power, and are 
more powerful weapons than the Savage .250 
caliber will prove. 


USING A RIFLE 


C. L. CHAMBERLIN 


arm of the gentleman ‘‘Any onecan kill 
game with a shotgun’’ were the words 
of many old time riflemen in the middle and 
southern states. As soon as the rifled barrel 
became known it appears to have been intro- 
duced among the American colonists. As 
early as the French and Indian War of 1757, 
the American scouts were armed with the long 
barreled rifle and its deadly acéuracy added 
not a little to the quota of English victories. 
But what the grooved barrel gave the 
English in the fifties it took away in the 
seventies and eighties when American colon- 
ists were ranged against the armies of the 
mother country equipped with smooth bore 
arms. In the war of 1812 and in the Mexican 
War (will it go down in history as the FIRST 
Mexican War?), many of the soldiers were 
armed with large smooth bored muskets on 
the plea that the grooves of a rifle filled with 
residue so quickly that they were not prac- 
ticable in war when so may shots must be 
fired without opportunity to clean. So they 
pushed down the round balls in smooth bar- 
rels with ram-rods and the scouts, rangers, 
and special bands equipped with rifles to a 
man did the duty of sharp shooting and left 
the smooth bores for volley firing, charge 
checking and the like, all at close quarters. 
But the true American despised the smooth 
bore unless for the one purpose of shooting 
flying birds and by the time the Civil War 
was well under way all the arms were rifled 


as rifle has long been regarded as the 


and even the breech loader and the repeating 
breech loader were coming into use. No more 
muskets were made smooth bored and this 
arm passed out of general use until the sport 
of bird shooting came into practice. 

The smooth bore as a shotgun was truly a 
scatter gun and could be depended on only 
for what we now consider very short range. 
The rifle was the arm in the west, among 
Indian fighters, big game hunters, and in the 
south for use against wild animals, outlaws 
and for protection of jails andbanks. Again 
it is only in comparatively recent years that. 
the sawed off shotgun, an arm that cuts off 
the improvement which modern gun makers 
have applied to increase the gun’s power and 
range and puts it back into the class of 
blunderbusses, Robinson Crusoe muskets, 
etc. 

Now we have the shotguns for use on the 
only game that remains throughout all states, 
the birds, but we have the rifles too for the 
men who hold in mind the real skill in fire 
arms which came near disappearing with the 
Indians and big game. Then the shotgun is 
easily made effective within its range for all 
sorts of game. The use of buckshot on deer 
and bear has been partially superseded by the 
round ball but they are still used in many 
places. Deer are “jumped” in our northern 
slashings under 100 yards and bear are killed 
in the underbrush or with hounds at still 
shorter range. It does not require much pre- 
vious practice to fill a bear or deer with buck- 
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shot at 50 yards, meaner game with smaller 
shot in proportion. Hence the shotgun has 
become a recognized sporting arm. 

But there is something about a rifle that 
appeals to the true sportsman as a shotgun 
never will. Perhaps it is the history, or more 
likely the effectiveness possible when its use 
has been learned. 

Skill with the rifle is something more than 
resting the arm on a fence post and disem- 
bowelling a squirrel at 25 or 30 yards. The 
man who is tied down to a rest if he would do 
accurate shooting is far from _ possessing 
acquirements worthy of mention with the 
rifle. Can you imagine Daniel Boone skir- 
mishing around to get a place to rest his 
forty inch barrel when preparing to scalp a 
squirrel. Or think of Buffalo Bill tying his 
horse to an ant hill and hunting for another 
sand pile or rock on which to rest his faithful 
old Springfield when looking up his quota of 
buffaloes for the railroad men. History would 
hardly find room for his name among the 
great marksmen if he had been obliged to 
steady his arms before firing. 

Practice rest shooting when you are trying 
the trick of splitting bullets on an axe blade 
or driving a pin (?) at 40 yards but don’t be 
tied to it for any kind of game shooting and 
don’t fall back to the rest unless for some 
shot perhaps in a strong wind or when the 
body is inclined to sway. Bodily movements 
will not affect one’s aim greatly if he aims and 
fires as he should. 


Never try to hold the aim on a target. The 
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body will move with heart beats and a steady 
hold quivers. A penman cannot hold the pen 
oint steady or in a slow movement without 
eaving heavy, irregular lines. Let him give 
his arm a free light stroke and a steady, light 
line results. Give the muzzle a steady move- 
ment in one direction and side movements 
are unnoticed. Sight directly under the target 
and raise steadily to it, pulling trigger just an 
instant before the barrel is in an exact line. 
If you wait until it is directly on the target 
the upward tendency will either continue and 
the movement which follows the impulse to 
pull trigger carries the muzzle past and the 
bullet goes high. Or the sudden effort to raise 
just to the target, stop and fire brings in the 
side quivers which turn the muzzle to one side. 
By shooting just an instant before the barrel 
is in line the impulse is continued upward 
steadily and the shot goes just as the target 
lines up. Just how much to allow for this 
movement, just how far below to hold the 
muzzle wlien the impulse to pull goes out must 
be learned by practice. It depends upon the 
velocity of the bullet, the range over which 
the shot is fired and the rate of speed which the 
rifleman finds most natural for him when he 
sights by the rising movement. Old riflemen 
learn to know where the bullet will be found 
and to tell after each shot whether or not it 
was a hit before the target has been examined. 
They learn to note the position and move- 
ment of the barrel when the shot was fired 
and can thus tell where the bullet will land. 


THE .22 HIGH POWER SAVAGE AND SOME 
OTHERS OF AN EARLIER VINTAGE 


OLp TIMER 


OTING the inquiry of one James Hood 
N in February Guns and Ammunition as 
to the suitability of the abovementioned 
““Imp’’ for use upon such game as deer would 
advise that gentleman that it has been proven 
to my own satisfaction at least that this little 
arm is not a reliable rifle for this purpose, ex- 
cellent though it may be for shooting that 
farmer’s pest for which it seems to have been 
originally designed—the lowly, corpulent and 
in all respects vegetarian groundhog or as it 
is perhaps more universally known the 
“‘woodchuck’ as found in Eastern Canada and 
the States. 

Certainly as a big game rifle it is a fraud, a 
snare and a delusion, sadly lacking those 
prime requisites, energy, and shocking power 
enough to go through heavy bones at ranges 
much greater than 100 yards. Under this 
range however it will mess up a deer’s ana- 
tomy in great style. 

The fact that the wicked little 70 grain 
bullet turned up the hearts of three ancient 
buffalo bulls on the ranch of one Frank 
Rockefeller located at Belvidere, Kansas 
(after they had been yarded up ) dropping the 
three said bulls dead as Julius Caesar with as 
many shots as recorded in Outdoor Life for 
November, 1913 proves nothing except (and 


may I be pardoned for stealing the stock 
phrase of a gunning friend who hails from the 
Golden State and whose coat of arms is two 
sticks crossed in the form of an ‘X’ followed 
by the Latin noun ‘homo’ ) except that the 
three buffalo bulls were indeed killed as 
stated by as many shots from the rifle dubbed 
the “Imp” and does not mean that such re- 
sults could be achieved every day under nor- 
mal hunting conditions and at longer range. 

The “‘buffs”’ were shot, according to Outdoor 
Life at a distance of about 80 yards, a range 
at which a .25-20 could be as reasonably cer- 
tain of killing such a beast but the .25-20 if it 
had performed this self-same wonderful feat 
assisted by press agents and scoop writers 
would never have been styled a deer rifle. 
The same applies or rather should apply to the 
fraudulent .22 High Power Savage—it ought 
not to be considered a suitable deer gun 
simply because it made a_ freak record on 
three old mangy buffalo bulls a record which 
as stated above might be duplicated just as 
likely with a .25-20 or similar rifle. 

In the old days how many a husky buffalo 
has been dropped dead in its tracks with a 
single shot from a Winchester .44-40 or even 
a Spencer Carbine adapted to those bar- 
borous .56 cal. rim fire cartridges? I would 
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GENTLEMEN! 
A Stimulant Worthy of by our Discerning Taste 1s 


ROYAL RESERVE 
WHISKY 


It is a pure, mellow liquor, matured 
for EIGHT YEARS in oak casks 
under Government supervision. 


ROYAL RESERVE is distilled from 
clean, selected grain, with skill and care. 
We so guard the purity of ROYAL 
RESERVE in its manufacture that only 
time can improve it. Eight years in 
wood completes the finished product, a 
whisky that we submit confidently to 
your judgment. 
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say thousands, still neither the .44-40 nor the 
.56 cal. Spencer are just exactly our beau ideal 
of a big game rifle, are they reader? 

No, so to come out the same hole at which 
I entered the Imp is hardly what the hunter 
would call a ‘sure enough deer gun’. Substi- 
tute ‘woodchuck’ for ‘deer’ and you have a 
pretty good idea of the .22 High Power 
Savage’s limitations. 2 

In the good old buffalo days on the Western 

lains I used in turn a twist bore Yaeger, a 

pencer .56 cal. repeating carbine, a .50 cal. 
Sharp’s ‘Old Reliable’ and a Winchester 
.44-40 besides numerous Ballards and Pea- 
bodys which I swapped as soon as I got any- 
one far gone enough to want one of the last 
two mentioned rifles of which the Peabody 
was the better of the two and the Ballard an 
ugly, stiff working continually jamming affair 
which sometimes made a man bite his tongue 
to refrain from uttering blessings on the gun 
which would not stand publication, when in 
the midst of a crowded mass of tossing buffalo 
it would sternly refuse to yield up its empty 
shell for admission of an usurping new cart- 
ridge and would make a hunter wish longingly 
for a good trusty .50 cal. Sharp which at least 
rarely jammed and hit a disabling blow to any 
game found in those parts and in those days 
and I don’t really think any new species have 
been hatched since the early 70’s. 

It might be of interest to the readers in 
these days of such high power arms as the 
.00 cal. Newton, .405 Winchester, .30 U. S. 
Govt, 1906, and .280 Ross to know just what 
was considered in those old days the ideal 
buffalo gun. 


THE IDEAL 


HoOwaprp F. 


HAT the initial cost of a suitable gun 

| has done much to keep many good men 
out of the game of Trap Shooting is a 
generally admitted fact. The old timers will 
tell you that a gun costing less than $65.00 is 
not of much use, and this sum looks pretty 
big to the average man. Trap Shooting is a 
posmopelitan sport in which bankers, lawyers, 
capitalists, artisans, and even women partici- 
pate, and in order to keep up the sport there 
should be a good trap gun that canbe had fora 
comparatively small amount of money. To 
be sure, the initial cost, whatever it may be, is 
the least cost if the game is followed con- 
tinuously; but the cost of shooting may be 
adjusted to fit one’s pocketbook. A man may 
shoot one hundred shots each week, or he may 
shoot twenty-five shots every other week, just 
as he pleases or as often as he can afford. 
‘The dealers have long hesitated to recommend 
an inexpensive trap gun, as the belief seemed 
to be general that the man who wanted to in- 
dulge in Trap Shooting could easily afford to 
pay the price of a high grade gun. In some 
instances, of course, this is true, but there are 
thousands of young men who could be induced 
to become trapshooters, if they could find a 
gun for what to them would seein a reasonable 
price. To the man who has been indulging 
in Trapshooting since he was big enough to 
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First the action must be such as to surely 
eject or at least draw out the empty shellfand 
it was largely for this reason that such arms 
as the Ballard and Remington single shots 
were not such universal favorites as the Sharp 
which was invented by a young inventor of 
much promise by that name and which atfall 
times worked without a hitch. 

Secondly, it must be of large calibre firing 
a conical bullet weighing in the neighborhood 
of 500 grains, the old plainsman of course 
wasn’t familiar with scales but he wanted a 
good heavy slug of lead and it must be backed 
up by a heavy powder charge usually from$70 
to 100 grains. This load would account for 
the largest buffalo ever buffed and was also 
very effective on grizzly. 

Thirdly, as to the weight of the arm itself, 
while some mounted men preferred an arm 
weighing about 13 pounds the average‘plains- 
man desired a weight of not much more than 
10 pounds. How these mounted hunters 
managed to manoeuvre around with these 
30 inch 10 pound bone breakers may be a 
conundrum to the latter day breed of hunters 
who carry 6 pound infant featherweights of 
the Imp class and howl for a still lighter 
hunting arm. 

But the buffalo hunters of my youth man- 
aged to scrape along nicely and in net results 
got their share of game—and more, witness 
the extermination of the noble animals which 
at one time numbered millions and are now 
simply cleaned out with the possible ex- 
ception of those preserved in parks and in 
private preserves. 


TRAP GUN 


FAIRVIEW 


shoulder a gun, and who has been constantly 
in the company of lovers of the sport, it seems 
strange that there should be anybody who has 
never fired a shot at a blue rock, but as stated 
before, there are thousands in every com- 
munity. - 

Until a few months ago, the writer was 
numbered among the class who had never 
drawn bead on a clay target, and right here 
seems to be as good a place as any to tell of my 
first shot at a blue rock. For some time, I 
had been wondering why some progressive 
manufacturer did not offer the public an in- 
expensive gun with the workmanship devoted 
exclusively to the parts that had to do with 
the gun’s behavior when the trigger was pul- 
led. Then I happened to come across an an- 
nouncement of the new Stevens No. 182 
Single Barrel Trap Gun, the price of which 
was $19.50. That was just what I had been 
looking for, and I got possession of one of the 
first that left the factory. The gun is a beauty 
as lines go, but I will postpone gun talk until I 
get this first shot out of my system. : 

I have been a field man ever sirce I was big 
enough to tote a gun. In “‘grade school’ 
days I owned an old army musket with the 
powder tube set forward to such an extent 
that the gun almost kicked me over every 
time I shot it. The recoil is about the only 
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is specially blended from the best 
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thing I can remember of that musket. Later 
I came into possession of a double barrel muz- 
zle loading gun—finally got a breech loader. 
About that time my hunting days began to 
come more infrequently. WhenI went to the 
traps a few weeks ago to bust up all the rocks 
the club had in stock, I had not fired a gun in 
six years. I first made a pattern of the gun at 
forty yards. These were not guessed yards. 
The distance was measured with a tape line 
that to all appearances was made according 
to standard. There were several old timers 
standing around the club grounds, and they 
took occasion to criticise favorably the work 
of the new gun. ‘Pretty fair pattern,” said 
one of the old fellows,as it was torn from the 
boards. ‘“‘Let’s see the gun,”’ (as he threw it 
to his shoulder and shifted it around to an 
imaginary blue rock) stock a little too long 
for me, but the drop is about right for a trap 
gun. How much? $30.00?—$19.50? Huh. 
That certainly is reasonable for a gun that 
has the appearance it has and that patterns 
as well.” 

I was then ready for a try at the blue rocks. 
I walked up to the firing point, slipped in a 
shell, and was about ready to call “pull’, 
when an old-time trapshooter, who was to be 
my tutor, urged me to get the gun to my 
shoulder and be ready before calling ‘“‘pull’’. 


This didn’t seem to be a square deal to the 
blue rock, but I got ready and called ‘‘pull” 
just as an old-timer. Say, that blue rock came 
out from under the eaves of that little shed 
like we might imagine a bat comes out of 
hades. Before I had time to find it, my target 
was over the divide and falling rapidly. 
I fired but I didn’t even scare it. The blue 
rock iit in due time and there was a strong 
inclination to go out and flush it again, but 
then I remembered that it wouldn’t flush. 
This first one had sailed away to the left. 
The next one flew out to the right. This time 
I was a little quicker at finding it, and when 
the gun spoke the target lost control of itself 
and went all to pieces. There was a notice- 
able swelling in the vicinity of the upper 
buttons of my B. V. D. and my hat became 
exceedingly tight, but both loosened up con- 
siderably as I missed a straight-away with 
perfect ease. To make a long story short I got 
four out of ten, which my tutor explained, in 
order to keep up my courage, wasn’t half bad 
for a beginner. 

_ Anyway it is great sport. Ten shots were 
just enough to give me an appetite for it, to 
say nothing of a discolored shoulder. It cer- 
tainly is different from shooting quail at 20 
yards or even closer. 
culty getting a start, gains momentum as it 
gains in distance, and you have more time to 
get ready even when it gets up unexpectedly 
but the blue rock has no trouble gaining speed. 
It’s off like a shot and if you get it inside of 40 
yards you are picking them off pretty fast. 


A quail has some diffi- - 
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Had I not patterned the gun I might have 
laid the blame for missing six of the ten shots 
to the gun, but I had no excuse except that I 
didn’t get on the clay bird at the time I pulled 
the trigger, and just to demonstrate that it 
was my fault and not that of the gun my tutor 
took the gun and put the harpoon into eight 
out of a possible ten. 

This little Stevens Gun is a regular little 
heller. It is a single barrel hammerless, 12 
gauge, and has an automatic ejector that never 
fails to work. The barrel is made of com- 
pressed forged steel, matted, choke bore, and 
the barrel and lug are in one piece. The gun 
may be had with either 30 or 32 inch barrel, 
chambered for 234 inch shells. The stock is 
14 inches in length, made of walnut with full 
pistol grip. It has fine checkering and pre- 
sents a pleasing appeakene?, The stock has a 
drop of 1 3-8 inches at the comb and 2% 
inches at the heel and is fitted with a rubber 
butt plate. The fore-end, which is much 
larger than is found on the average single, is 
finely checked and adds greatly to the general 
appearance. The gun weighs seven pounds 
andisknownas No. 182 Single Barrel Trap Gun. 

No dealer should hesitate to recommend this 
Stevens Gun to a man who seeks to get into 
the trapshooting game on an inexpensive 
plane. The gun has the appearance of a much 


more expensive one. It patterns well, and 
judging by its appearance it will stand up. 
The sporting goods dealer would display a 
lack of tact were he to recommend this trap 
gun to the old-timer who has been breaking 
90% or better, but with such guns as this on 
the market there is no reason why thousands 
of new recruits should not be added to the 
many gun clubs of the country. Trapshoot- 
ing is one of the very best of sports, yet it has 
never been given great prominence on the 
sporting pages of the daily newspapers, pos- 
sibly for the reason that the sport writers 
themselves have not become interested in the 
ame. But the sport is growing—growin. 
aster than any other sport in the Unite 
States—and there is no reason why it should 
not grow. Every man enjoys shooting. If he 
never fired a gun in his life he wishes he could 
go hunting. If he has never fired a gun it is 
because his environments have not been in 
keeping with field sport. He perhaps has 
never shot at a blue rock because he has not 
enjoyed the acquaintance of a trap fan. It is 
difficult to diagnose my own case. Having 
hunted all kinds of uphill game over the 
prairies and through the woods of Illinois as 
a boy, and kept at it consistently until several 
years ago; having hunted deer in Indian Ter- 
ritory, bear in the cane breaks of Arkansas, 
and jack rabbits on the plains of Kansas and 
having been among those participating at live 
pinees shoots, and having attended innumer- 
able shoot fests at the clays as a representa- 
tive of various newspapers, I never developed 
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CURZON send their silent tailors in the shape of a 
wonderful self-measurement system, enabling their 
clients to accurately take their own measures with 
the certitude of getting perfect fitting clothes. This 
has been constantly affirmed by thousands of their 
satished clients, and is backed by the guarantee that 
money will be refunded when garments are not 
approved. Added to this is the widest selection 
of British Materials which THE HOUSE OF 
CURZON place at the disposal of their customers. 
Patterns of these materials are sent to your door free 
of cost and carriage paid on simple request and com 
prise all the latest weaves and designs of the leading 

Woollen Mills of Great Britain, affording you the 
opportunity of selecting from the first pick of the 

choicest of fabrics right in the privacy of your 

own home. 


CURZON'S Range of Prices for SUITS | or 
OVERCOATS to Measure (Delivered Free to 


your Door), 


| $8.60, $10, $11.50, $13, $14.50, | 
$17.10. 


Every Quality has been valued by our 
Canadian Friends at Double our Prices. 


Our FREE SAMPLES of CLOTH 


provide you in miniature with a selection of 

Choicest Woollens, which no local house could 
be expected to equal. 

Our Mail Order Tailoring has earned for us 


FOUR GOLD MEDAL AWARDS. 
SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 
OR CASH REFUNDED. 


CURZON CLOTHE THE CRITICAL. 


We make Clothes in Latest London or-New York 
Styles, whichever you prefer. Orders are dispatched 
seven days after receipt of same. 

Address for Patterns: 


CURZON BROS. 
449, SPADINA AVENUE, TORONTL 
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There Was Only ONE Firm 
In The Whole of Canada 
That Had Machines That 
Could Make Underwear Sim- 
ilar To That Which The Bri- 


tish Imperial Representative 


Brought Here With Him For 
Army Clothing. 


That firm was the C. Turnbull 
Company of Galt, Ltd. 


These machines are the machines that 
makes the famous ‘““CEETEE”’ Underwear 
that is knit to fit the human form. It 
is shaped in the process of knitting and 
it is this special process of manufacture that 
gives to “CEETEE” Underclothing the 
qualities that has earned its great reputa- 
tion in Canada. 


We have yet to hear of a dissatisfied user 
of ““‘CEETEE” Underclothing. 


Always buy 


CEE TEE.’ 
UNDERCLOTHING 


not just because it is Made in Can- 
ada, but because you cannot buy 
better anywhere in the world. 


THE C. TURNBULL CO. OF GALT, 
Limited,  - - GALT, ONT. 


Manufacturers of Turnbull’s Ribbed Under- 
wear for Ladies and Children—‘‘M”’ Bands 
for Infants, and “CEETEE” Shaker Knit 
Sweater Coats. 
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a desire to shootata blue rock until last spring. 


From this time on the ammunition factories of - 


the country may count on me to do all in my 
power to keeping them working overtime; yet 
to my way of thinking, trapshooting isn’t in it 
with field shooting. The surprise that comes 
with a fluttering wing and the thrill that is 
born of accuracy of aim isn’t found at the 
traps, but it is easier to get to the traps and 
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there you can cause a bird to jump up any 
time you say the word. 

No doubt there are many men in every 
town and city in the country who could be. 
persuaded to take his first shot at a blue rock 
if the matter was put up to him in the right 
way. The new Stevens Trap Gun certainly 
makes it an easy matter to get started ata 
small outlay. 


THE ACCURACY OF THE .22;LONG RIFLE CART- 
RIDGE WITH VARIOUS RIFLES 


Re S. 2SMYLIEL JR: 


HE extreme accuracy of the .22 long 
rifle cartridge from a good barrel is a 
well known and established fact. A 
desire to know the difference in performance 
of this cartridge in various makes when shot 
from rifles of different manufacture, prompted 
the following tests. As we were interested in 
the extreme accuracy of this cartridge from 
the standpoint of the small bore match rifle- 
man only .22 calibre match rifles were used in 
the tests. 


The accuracy of the finely rifled, heavy 
barreled, well balanced, light triggered and 
finely sighted .22 calibre rifle, either for hunt- 
ing small game or target shooting is superior 
to the ordinary light .22 calibre repeater, being 
especially noticeably at the longer ranges. 
It is here that the man with accurate and easy 
sight adjustments can within limits change 
the point of impact of his bullet a given 
amount practically at will, while the fellow 
with the ordinary sights requiring a screw 
driver to change their adjustment makes his 
changes by the “hit or miss’’ method. 


It will be noticed that with one exception 
cartridges loaded with ‘‘Lesmok’”’ or “‘Semi- 
smokeless’ powder were used. Personally 
we have never been able to find any reason 
for the existence of .22 calibre rim fire cart- 
ridges loaded with smokeless powder, as they 
are less accurate than those loaded with 
“Lesmok”’ or “‘Semi-smokeless” or ‘“‘biack’’ 
powder, wear out the barrel faster, and in 
spite of the best of care will pit the bore sooner 
or later. A rifleman possessing a fine match 
rifle is not exactly overjoyed to find upon 
inspecting the bore of his rifle some day that 
he has pitted it. He wonders how in‘‘Hades”’ 
it could have happened as he has used extreme 
care in cleaning the arm immediately after 
shooting, etc. The answer is usually smoke- 
less .22 calibre rim fire ammunition. 

In the following tests all shooting was done 
outdoors. 
of ammunition were fired from each rifle at 
each distance. _ An equal number of rounds of 
the various makes were fired from each rifle 
on the same day. As perfect days as possible 
were chosen, with no wind and good even 
light. All firing was from the prone position 
and muzzle rest. Groups were measured from 
outside to outside of shot holes furthest apart. 
Rifles were cleaned before and after using the 
one make of smokeless ammunition referred 
to, and the barrels fouled by firing a cartridge 


Five 10 shot groups of each make - 


loaded with ‘“‘Lesmok”’ powder before resum- 
ing the tests of the ““Lesmok’’ ammunition. 
Groups were not selected except that a group 
wherein there was a badly pulled shot was 
thrown out and the group shot over again. 


The averages for the 5 groups at the dif- 
ferent distances were as follows, measure- 
ments being expressed in decimals of an inch: 
B. S. A. No. 12 Martini rifle, Martin’s apera- 

ture and peep sights. 
25 yards 
Win. .22 L. R. Lesmok 0. 
U.M.C. Indoor target Lesmok 0. 
U.M.C. .22 L. R. Lesmok QO. 
Peters, .22 Semi-smokeless 0.613 
Western Ctg. Co., .22 L.R. Lesmok 0. 
U.S.-Ctg? Co., 22 L. RA. esmok 0. 
Peters .22 Stevens-Pope Semi-smokeless 1. 
Robin Hood .22 L. R. smokeless ; 


50 yards 

Win., .22 L. R. Lesmok 
Peters, .22 L. R. Semi-smokeless 
R. U.M. C., .22 L. R. Lesmok 
Western Ctg. Co., .22 L. R. Lesmok 
UeS. Ctg. Co., 220. Re Gesmok 
U. M. C. Indoor Target Lesmok 
Peters Stevens-Pope Semi-smokeless 
Robin Hood, .22 L. R. smokeless 
100 yards 
Win. .22 L. R. Lesmok 
UM C222 I Rs esmok 
Western Ctg. Co., .22 L. R. Lesmok 
Peters, .22 L. R. Semi-smokeless 
U.S. Ctg., 22 ER: Lesnrok 
Robin Hood .22 L. R. smokeless 
Peters Stevens-Pope 

*Supply of these cartridges exhausted before 
tests were completed. 
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Winchester Winder Musket, Winchester 
Style ‘‘A’’ 5 power telescope sight 
25 yards 


Peters, .22 L. R. semi-smokeless 0.600 
Win. .22 L. R. Lesmok 0.675 
U.M.C. .22 Indoor Target Lesmok 0.750 
UsM. C22) LaRebesmok 0.850. 
U.S: Ciss€o., .22 i: Ae Lesmak 0.850 
Western Ctg. Co., .22 L. R. Lesmok 1.063 
Peters Stevens-Pope : Pat bs 


Robin Hood, .22 L. R. smokeless . 250 
50 yards 

Peters, .22 L. R. Lesmok 1.188 

Win., .22 L. R. Lesmok Lom 


U.M. C., .22 L. R. Lesmok 
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Don’t forget_us when ._ 


Our stock of Camping Equipment is most complete 
and up-to-date. Wehave everything you need. 


Tents, Awnings, Flags, Sails, Canoes, Blankets, Dunnage 
Bags, Camp Furniture, Clothing, Fishing Tackle, 
Guns, Shells, Etc., at right prices for 
the best quality. 


TRAP SHOOTERS’ REQUIREMENTS A SPECIALTY WITH US. 


EVERYTHING IN CANVAS 


GILBERT BOATS 
are the Aristocrats 
of the 
Motor Boat World 


Our Brass Fittings 
and Marine Hardware 
are 
very best manufacture 


“Baby Doris’”—A 20-ft. Runabout-de-luxe Speed 15 miles per hour. -Powered with a 
“Sterling Kid’’ Motor. 


All sizes from 20 to 40 feet in length. Special sizes to order. 


Prices and Estimates cheerfully furnished. Write for Catalogue. 


The Gilbert Motor Boat Co., Limited, - eee ae | 
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Western Ctg. Co., .22 L. R. Lesmok 12538 
U.S. Ctg. Co., .22 L. R. Lesmok 1.450 
U. M. C. Indoor Target Lesmok 1.600 
Peters Stevens-Pope Semi-smokeless Dela 
Robin Hood .22 L. R. smokeless Deal 

100 yards 

Peters .22 L. R. Semi-smokeless 3.000 
Win. .22 L. R. Lesmok 3.050 
U.S. Cts:'Co:, Eesmok SOILD 
Western Ctg. Co., Lesmok 3.378 
U. M. C.,..22 LR: Lesmok 4.350 
Robin Hood, .22 L. R. smokeless 6.313 


Peters Stevens-Pope semi-smokeless 
*Supply of these cartridges exhausted before 

tests were completed. 

Ballard Scheutzen rifle fitted with Schoyen 
No. 4 28 inch barrel, double set triggers 
Stevens 4 power telescope sight. 

25 yards. 


Win. .22 L. R. Lesmok 0.525 
Peters .22 L. R. semi-smokeless Oe525 
U_M. C. .22 L. R. Lesmok 0.625 
U.M. C. .22 Indoor target 0.750 
Western Ctg. Co., .22 L. R. Lesmok OFS 
Robin Hood .22 L. R. smokeless 0.813 
U.S. Ctg. Co., L. R. Smokeless 1s) 
50 yards 
Win., .22 L. R. Lesmok 0.863 
UMass e22 eR lesmok 1b US 
U. M. C., Indoor target Lesmok 1.138 
Western Ctg., Co. .22 L. R. Lesmok es Say A5) 
Peters, .22 L. R. semi-smokeless 1.400 
We SaCtas Co: 1.433 
Robin Hood, .22 L. R. smokeless 1.550 


100 yards 
This rifle was not tested at 100 yards. 
It did not belong to the writer and the owner 
had use for it before tests were completed. 
Government Krag rifle fitted with Pope 
barrel for the .22 cal. L. R. cartridge. 
Military sights as issued by the Ordnance 
Department. 
25 yards 
Rifle was not tested at this distance, being 
in possession of another party until tests at 
this distance were completed. 
OQ yards 


WU: S;€tg. Co.; 22 LR: Lesmok le363 
U. M. C. Indoor Target Lesmok 1.663 
Win, .22 L. R. Lesmok 1.675 
U.M. GC. .22 L. BR. Lesmok 1.875 
Peters .22 L. R. semi-smokeless 1.963 
Western Ctg. Co., .22 L. R. Lesmok 2.000 
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Peters Stevens-Pope Semi-smokeless 2.500 
Robin Hood .22 L. R. smokeless 2.588 
100 yards 
Win. .22 L. R. Lesmok 3.550 
Western .22 L. R. Lesmok 4.000 
U.S/Ctg;, Cose22ik. he Eesmok 4.125 
UsMVinGe. 2 2beRelbesmols Dy ATED 
Peters .22 L. R. Semi-smokeless 5.350 
Robin Hooda .22 L. R. smokeless 7.050 


Peters Stevens-Pope semi-smokeless 
*Supply of these cartridges exhausted before 
tests were completed. 


The Peters .22 Stevens-Pope semi-smoke- 
less ammunition tested was over a year old, 
which would probably account for the rather 
poor showing it made. All other ammunition 
was shipped direct from the factory. 


The results of this test do not necessarily 
indicate the excellence or the reverse of any 
one make of ammunition as compared to that 
of another. They merely represent the ac- 
curacy of these particular barrels and the par- 
ticular lots of ammunition tested. Other 
barrels and other lots of ammunition might 
give better or worse results. The arms tested 
are, in their respective classes, the equal in 
accuracy to any .22 calibre rim fire rifles that 
the writer has ever used. 


It was originally intended to include in this 
test a 404 Stevens rifle and also a 414 Stevens 
both telescope sighted but I was disappointed 
in obtaining them. 


The results clearly show, as have many 
other tests along the same line with other 
arms of various calibres, the individuality or 
peculiarity of different barrels. A cartridge 
that will develop gilt edge accuracy with one 
barrel may not perform worth a whoop with 
another. Some small bore riflemen are not 
getting the utmost accuracy of which their 
rifles are capable. They may be using a 
cartridge which while it performs accurately 
may be excelled in that particular arm by 
cartridges of another lot or another make. 
Different lots of ammunition of the same make 
may show different degrees of accuracy. 
These differences may not be great but even 
two or three points in a hotly contested match 
frequently decide the winner. Be the barrel 
ever so good, without ammunition best suited 
to that particular barrel we are not getting the 
utmost accuracy of which it is capable. 


We very much regret that owing to pressure on our space 
this month we have had to leave out entirely the ‘“‘Queries”’ 


and Answers’”’ section of Guns and Ammunition. 


Our May 


. issue will contain the Answers to Queries which have been re- 
ceived since publication of the March number of Rod and Gun. 
Among many interesting features which the May department 
will contain will be an article by Lieut. Townsend Whelen on 
“The Best Rifles For Big Game.” 
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For 30 Years the 
Standard of 
Quality 


Ask For 155.8 and 5710-8 
ENVELOPES ses 


Unexcelled for Bus- 
Made only by 


B ARBER-ELLIS LIMITED iness or Personal 


Toronto, Brantford, Hamilton 
Winnipeg, Calgary, Vancouver 


FOR ALL OUTING PURPOSES 


For comfort and ease of movement Jaeger Pure 
Wool wear is specially suitable for outdoor sports. 
It offers perfect protection from sudden changes 
in temperature and can be had in all weights to 
suit all seasons. 


Be sure and equip yourself with Jaegar Wear 
for your next outing to ensure health and comfort. 


Underwear in all weights. Sweaters, Cardigans, Jerseys, Blank- 
ets, Rugs, Waistcoats, Hosiery, Golf Stock- 


ings, Eee Mufflers, Glove. Ste. = JAEGER® 


SANITARY WOOLEN SYSTEM 
A fully illustrated catalogue and Dr. Jaegar’s ‘ee 
Health Culture will be sent free on applica- TORONTO MONTREAL WINNIPEG 


¢ ene in England in 1883 with British 
tion to Capital for the British Empire. 


——_ 


Aiea cian 
fi Pre 
IPL Tyee 


Hl 
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TOURNAMENT DATES 
Good Friday, April 2nd.—Ruthven Gun Club Tourna- 
ment, Geo. Orton, Ruthven, Ont., Sec’y. : 
May 24th.—The Thousand Islands Gun Club Regis- 
tered Tournament, C. A. Lewis, Mgr., Gananoque, 


Ont. 
July 1st, 2nd, 3rd.—Canadian Indians 10th Annual 


Pow-Wow, W. T. Ely, High Scribe, Canadian 
Indians, Imperial Bank Bldg., King and Sher- 
bourne Sts., Toronto. 


Canadian Indians Tournament 

The Canadian Indians will hold their tenth annual 
tournament. and Pow-Wow, at Niagara-on-the-Lake, 
July 1st 2nd, and 3rd. 

Every trapshooter should make a note of these dates, 
as the programme will have attractions which he should 
take advantage of. ; 

Programmes will be mailed June Ist, : 

For further information write, W. T. Ely, High 
Scribe, Canadian Indians, Imperial Bank Bldg., King 
& Sherbourne Sts., Toronto. 


Dominion of Canada Trap Shooting Association 

The executive of the Dominion of Canada Trap 
Shooting Association are working overtime in preparing 
the program and getting things in shape for the big 
Canadian championships to be held in Ottawa next 
June. Inquiries are coming in already from all over 
Canada and some from the United States. Ottawa, 
next June, will certainly be the Mecca for trap shooters. 

The programme which is now under consideration is 
without doubt the best and largest ever placed before 
the bird experts and a new departure this year will be 
consolation match which will give, even the beginner a 
chance to come in on the prize list. The program this 
year will contain many radical changes so as to, in a 
large degree, give the younger shots a chance to take a 
place in the prize list. 

The entertainment end is also going to be made a 
principal feature of the tournament, thereby boosting 
Ottawa in the opinion of the visitors as one of the most 
beautiful cities in Canada and the one place to have a 
real good time. 

The officers of the Association who will be in charge 
of the Championship Tournament are: W. J. Corby, 
President, R. A. Sibbitt, Vice-Pres., Blyth Beattie, 
Vice-Pres., Bert Rogers, Treas. 


Notice to all Club Secretaries 
Gun Club secretaries are requested to send in reports 
and scores of their shoots to the Trap Editor on or 
before the 10th of the month previous to the date of 
issue. That is to say scores for the May issue (which 
epee out in April) must reach us not later than April 


St. Hubert Gun Club 

At the annual meeting of the St. Hubert’s Gun Club, 
held on Jan. 19, the officers for the year were elected 
as follows: 

Mr. W. J. Corby, re-elected president; Mr. F. A. 
Heney, re-elected first vice-president; Mr. Wm. Slaney, 
elected second vice-president; Mr. Blyth Beattie, re- 
elected treasurer; Mr. O. T. Ring, elected secretary; 
Mr. Cecil Bethune, elected field captain. Executive 
committee—Messrs. W. L. Cameron, J. B. Harkin 
Wm. Forbes, V. V. Rogers, George Abbott. f 

Those present were: President W. J. Corby, in the 
chair; Messrs. Blyth Beattie, J. B. Harkin, Wm. Slaney, 
V. V. Rogers, Wm. L. Cameron, E. G. White, Wm. 
Forbes, W. C. Little, George Abbott, George Easdale, 
O. T. Ring, Jas. Seager and Cecil Bethune. 

The members of the St. Hubert Gun Club had a big 
afternoon on Saturday, Feb. 6th, the feature event 
being the winning of the McCallum Trophy by Messrs. 
Blyth Beattie and G. B. Greene from V. V. Rogers and 
J. B. Harkin by a score of 90 to 82. Rogers and Harkin 
were the former holders of the trophy, and each of 
them scored 41 out of a possible 50. Blyth Beattie 
tacked on a score of 48 out of 50, while his team mate 
knocked over 42 birds. 


: ana pas 
A 


i\\ 
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J. J. Heney, Jr., was the winner of the spoon coni- 
petition, smashing 47 out of 50 birds. Following is a 
summary of the day’s shooting: 

SPOON COMPETITION 
Two events of 25 birds. 


A PEM co evatenael lids, Eisai reene a cro aae oes 25 22—A7 
B. Beatties acetate eee rote 22 *24—46 
JS BSB nin yokes ener) oar cuanto ares 21 22—43 
GSBAGreeiie: Ae as ee. eee ee 22 20—42 
GeaBethuneerewiccae tee ee 20 21—41 
ASW UnTOOp Snowe. deco he oaioe Bees Z2v 21—41 
Dr TAG. Smith woe ee ee te ee 21 19—40 
EtG. Whe. eee ee 18 21—39 
MAN WROGEIS id 2 con ee Cee eee 18 *21—39 
Geo- Wasdale ven okie ete ere 20 18—38 
J Dionne. sek. ee te 17 20—37 
GiB Booth cee. ices oem tee 20 16—36 
WL Gamerons... ae eee 15 17—32 
RAS SIDbItty Te Ase Cee See 18 14—32 
Geo). O’ GConnorsns ch ee eee 18 12—30 
Dr sWattersomcst:..2o eo. ee eee 13 15—28 
W red. Corbye © Soca ee 2 13—25 
Geo: Whites 38. one cae ae eee 11 13—24 
OPA Ring a. cto c eae ct ree ae 6 12—18 
Dr Seagenseics 8. cose ek eee ~ 9—15 


*Scores made in first 25 shots in McCallum Trophy 
shoot to apply on spoon competition. 


Two extra events of 25 binds: 


Geos Masdalexs > cet eee eee 24—45 
BG Awihitess 35.5 aos eee 23 17—40 
J-Dionne>eie Se eee eee 19 14—33 
Wrni@orby: con toon eee 9 16—25 
Geo. O Gonnors... ct aise cee ee 23 ..—23 
O2P Rings Sos eae eae 17—17 
McCALLUM TROPHY 

B: Beattie. ooh. sc aoe eee 24—48 
iG. Bp Greene. ois ss cs dk On OR ee 20 22—42 

Mobales 2% iy. 2.2 a a c 90 
J.B: Harkin 535, See eee 21 20—41 
WON ...ROgers) a> wee ee oT 20—41 

AOtal.&.78 aac eee eee 82 


The feature of the program on Feb. 13th, at St. 
Hubert Gun Club was the shoot for the Westmount 
Challenge Shield between Mr. Blyth Beattie, the 
holder, and Mr. R. A. Sibbitt, the challenger. The 
match proved one of the closest on record, and event- 
ually it ended in a victory for Mr. Beattie by a score of 
94 to 86. He thus retained the trophy, which has been 
the cause in recent years of keen rivalry among the local 
trapshooters. Beattie’s score of 94 out of 100 was 
somewhat remarkable. The light was good, and he was 
at his best form. aay 

In the weekly spoon competition, Mr. R. A. Sibbitt 
was the winner, breaking 47 targets out of 50. A large 
crowd of shooters attended, and following is a record of 


the scores: 
WESTMOUNT TROPHY 


Blyth: Beattie.2 Gaeta: arse 94 
R:-Aw Sibbitt ate eke eee 86 
_. TWO EVENTS AT 25 BIRDS. 
RYACSIDDItG. ass a eee eee 22 25—47 
BiBeattie.e: ia.cosn cakes 22 22—44 
Wel Cameron. 5 5 ean oes 20 22—42 
Geowasdales sick toe ene 18 22—40 
Geos @OiGonnor! fn. See eee 18 21—39 
JOSSDIONHE 5 Finca. Ue emo ee 21 18—39 
OW BTOOD tins scene cies ereee hoe eee 18 20—38 
J: JOHN ey NIT ate Sa ee Oe eee 24 13—37 
J: Ballankine 6 ee Geleroee renee il7 19—36 
GeBebthunes oc oc hee eee 18 17—35 
W. J Corby chain, ee heer etn ae 17 18—35 
GC. JBooth: sara eee ree eee 16 15—31 — 
Geo? Whitest 9 aor hereto 16 14—30 
OT. Ringe Senda eee ie 12 18—30 
FE. .O’ Connor. accos.. ¢ eee 13 17—30 
N. Grants ee ore ee 15 15—30 
Dr. Watterson ts. ance eee eae 17 12—29 
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Sidermy 


of which you will 
be proud 


“Dixon Quality’’ mounting is an absolute 
guarantee of the highest grade of work at 
very reasonable prices. 


Moose Head mounted by Edwin Dixon 


Entrust your trophies to me and be assured 
of an artistic piece of mounting, properly 
and scientifically done. If you have been 
used to a half-done job—let me show you 
my way. 


All my mounts are 


true to life 


Every game head I mount is individually 
true to its original size and appearance, by 
the latest and most lasting moth-proof 
methods that have yet been devised. 


MOUNTS FOR SALE 


I have for sale, correctly mounted large 
moose, elk, caribou, mountain sheep, goat, 
antelope and deer heads. Write me for 
measurements and prices, f.o.b. your place, 
on approval; or better still 


Come and see my collection 

and methods any time. 
My large show and work rooms (covering 2800 
square feet) are only 20 miles from Toronto, in Un- 
ionville, on the Midland Railway and are the largest 
and best equipped for this business in Canada. 

My References 

are from sportsmen and hunters everywhere in Can- 
ada, the United States and England. 

FREE INSTRUCTIONS 


I'll gladly send you instructions for skinning and 
saving specimens, shipping tags, etc., FREE, if you 
will address. 


EDWIN DIXON 


Ontarlo’s Leading Taxidermlst 
UNIONVILLE - - ONTARIO 


Artistic Taxidermy 
IN ALL ITS BRANCHES 


The most up-to-date Taxidermist 
Establishment in Canada. 

A World-wide reputation—Taxider- 
mist to royalty—Czar of Russia, and 
other crowned heads. 


All Mounts 
turned out ci 
our studio are 
moth-proofed 
We Keep Tax- 
idermist Sup- 
plies 


We Tan Skins 


Rug Work 
a Specialty 


Mounted by the House of Learo 

SPORTSMEN—Our 12x9, 5-page pamphlet 
containing 25 half-tones of Animals, Birds, 
Fish, etc., also pointers how to keep them 
till they reach the taxidermist, will be mailed 
to any address on receipt of a 2-cent stamp, 
along with our catalog on Taxidermist 
Supplies. 


Mounted by the 
House of Learo 


We issue Game Licences for moose, deer, caribou,etc- 
Residents, non-residents, members of clubs, etc. 


THE HOUSE OF LEARO 


TAXIDERMISTS 
181 BLEURY STREET MONTREAL 
Long Distance Phones: Main 2406, St. Louis 2516 
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TWO EXTRA EVENTS AT 25 BIRDS. 

Geo. OO: Conntoru. ccc ee eat 2 23—45 
Geo. Basdale.< 0 en canine een 22 21—43 
Tam startgapesaace dacolmhos seca omoc 46 22 22 
O-TReRing 2 &. OF eee aoe eee 15 15 
Wide COorbyine teats ae tere eee 13 13—26 
Jos Dionne ss). Pace se oo ete 12 12 


The feature event at the St. Hubert Gun Club traps 
on Feb. 20th, was the shoot for the McCallum two man 
trophy. It was successfully defended by Messrs. 
Blyth Beattie and G. B. Greene, against Messrs. J. J. 
Heney and George O’Connor. The Irish gunmen from 
St. George’s ward made a gallant effort to capture the 
silverware, but were finally vanquished by six birds, the 
final score being 89 to 83. J. J. Heney, Jr., did good 


work cracking 47 out of 50 targets. The scores: 

GiBa Greene: . norm etccohese aston een 24 22—46 

BrBeattie nce. «thik oan eee ote SIE 22 21—43 
e 89 

fl CANS RS te pi on a eee abo) 0 aa 23 24—47 

Geo-'O*GonnOrnss cao eae eons 18 


18—36 


In the usual weekly spoon competition, J. J. Heney, 
Jr., was the winner making a score of 47 targets out of 
a possible 50. 

Mr. Wm. Slaney, father of the club was runner up 
for the spoon in this day’s events, making 43 out of 50. 

A large crowd of shooters attended and the day being 
bright and giving a good light, some good scores were 
made, and following is a record of the scores: 


2 EVENTS AT 25. BIRDS. 


Jey Heneye dr: 6 iar, eo ee ee 24 23—47 
Dr GaSmith 25. eee eee 23 22—45 
GOB? Greene? se... seine bee eee ee 21 24—45 
Wi GaCorbyee> ht fee eee ene 20 24—44 
Bribeatheln |: oct Ga cere cierto 22 22—44 
= UNM cre sii ol so eA ere 23 21—44 
Geov Basdalés 23 once See eee 22 21—43 
IWESlaneyits. fea cere 21 22—43 
AE WieennOOpiees corso cs wctyeneg OAL 21—42 
Pe pAC SUD bitte. oscil ALS 21—40 
G@Bethines- ose = a6 23—39 
Wii Gamerons ..). 2. porte) ft | 18—39 
Geo. O’ Connor hae, eae 18—39 
Geo, Abbott...2). ....4. one 18—38 
Joss ionnels 7c. a 15—38 
ORES RMBs so ena edo 18—37 
eEICHINOBG i > A. Pyfee Blo 18—34 
Geo-Wihiten 5 i4e05: ee ells) 15—31 
GaJ=Booth:... 15 14—29 
Dr. Black.... 15 13—28 
Wir MOrbesis 22). oe ct ck syed 7 11—18 
C. H. Rogers Sask 8 9—17 
DTSNIOHTA RE een ol cle nie ene 6 7—13 
W.D. Monk 13—13 
EXTRA EVENT AT 25 BIRDS 
GEOW- A DDOLIER =. chi osc as Cee a EE 23 
DPS} oF | ie. Sas, Saas SARE ee eR pn eon 23 
GeouHzZsdalenciere. sic. =. 6. a maori meee 22 
OSWIDIOMME§ 8 FFs c)..3.0 Soins aoe ee Pp 
GRBAGTECNE! oo oi eae eS eae ee eee 22 
GeosOnGonnor ace 52 so ha ae ee eee 21 
fs BRETT ee aes 4p ene, Smee a RL” SS 20 
FDA SLO DILE,.| Sipe nieee tas ss ee ae ee 20 
Al gee Jape is TUES A D ERS, a ge eerie ae So eer 20 


One of the most interesting shoots of the season took 
place Feb. 27th at the St. Hubert Gun Club. One of 
the largest crowds of the season turned out and the 
shooting was good throughout the afternoon. 

In the competition for the handsome watch fob 
donated by the Stevens Arms Company of Chicopee 
Falls, N. Y., Mr. J. J. Heney, Jr., was the winner, 
taking the gold trophy, making the fine score of 93 
birds out of a possible 100. 

In the shoot for the McCallum Two Man Trophy, 
the defenders, Messrs. G. B. Greene, and Blyth Beattie 
won out by 11 birds against the challengers, Messrs. 
George Easdale and W. J. Corby. A strong wind was 
blowing at the time and the scores were a trifle low, all 
shooting below standard, as the following individual 
scores will show: 


G.B.Greene......... 19 Geo: Easdale.........17 
21 17 
40 34 
IBSiBeatties esas. : «s+ 18 Weds GOLDY ae 
20 19 
38 33 
en ere 78°- Total..-:....:..+....67 
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In the usual weekly Spoon Competition J. J. Heney, 
Jr., was again the winner, breaking 46 targets out of 50. 
ME Heney captured the spoon trophy, three times out 
of four. 

Following is a record of the scores: 

TWO EVENTS AT 25 BIRDS 


J.J: Henney yJTA mae ct eee ee 24 22—46 
George'O* Connor; >. .= 2 seca ee 19 22—41 
B. Beattie. awecs scinaceen o eee 21 18—39 
GYBGreene..t.saies wae ee Cee 19 19—38 
Wi D> Monk: 2 35 stot rors 19 19—38 
George Easdale * 335 aoe oer 20 17—37 
J5Richmond:>.....- ami cee einen il; 19—36 
JOS) DIONNE F Hi.5. aie Bae Coe 15 19—34 
Wid: Gorby:..5 2 cee. een cee 17 14—31 
G; Bethune se. tac noe Praga eeneie ate 15 15—30 
CAT ~Boothi.=2 veer a cence ee 17 12—29 
DradaGsnth sce Sebi eee ae 13 16—29 
OFT VRID Gc Oe aren hn ras 15 13—28 
Dr AMolin: 27. aaskisie. Pees 13 14—27 
IN Grant. cohen aan aaa ae 13 12—25 
BGs Gow eu oe ee © shot tee 12 13—25 
Dr Watterson case don a soa ieee 11 12—23 
Geos Downey are tess nino arsine ents 12 11—23 
Geo Rogers seo Baers ae hikes 12 8—20 
Drablack se. soot eee ce. nin eee 10 10—20 
EXTRAS. 
GeoyEasdaleseern- ce 21 16 19 21—77 
Wi JaGorby cn. or -seoe 17 17 20 21—75 
Jos) Dionne > ...7. .-koee — 17 18 16—51 
George O’Connor....... as 22 —_— ——22 
iB Beatties. <2. 1a ne 21 — — —21 


The feature at the St. Hubert Gun Club March 6th 
was the shoot for the McCallum Cup, in which the de- 
fenders, Messrs. Blyth Beattie and G. B. Greene, won 
out by five birds against the challengers, Messrs. J. J. 
Heney, Jr., and Geo. O’Connor. Following is a record 
of the individual scores:— 


BY Beattie: =. ccc ce sens chee 24 23—47 
Ge BUGreene =. oS as% nc - he See 24 21—45 

HOtal. 35 cqiyes ars eYersteteiecs biter 92 
Dey Neleney 3 JE 5 sieetevarsrers cauoneenteceedore 23 22—45 
Geol O1Gonnor ?s ose cee a eee eee 21 


21—42 


Total. sar. fat Se oe eee eee wast! 

In the usual weekly spoon competition W. J. Corby, 
Blyth Beattie and R. A. Sibbitt tied with 48 birds out 
of 50. In this event Corby and Sibbitt each made 25 
birds straight, but in shooting off the tie Beattie also 
made a score of 25 straight and so was the winner of the 
spoon. By winning the spoon Mr. Blyth Beattie also 
won the handsome silver watch fob donated by the 
Dupont Powder Company of Wilmington, Del. The 
afternoon being fine, the club had a big turnout and 
some good scores were made. Following is the list in 


detail: 
TWO EVENTS AT 25 BIRDS. 
Wiad. Gorby sce < see taeee ne enciekencte 25 23—48 
Br Beattie... 65.38 eee eee 24 24—48 
Re ASSibbitt- ae ee aoe ee eee 23 25—48 
Ge B2Greeneé:: : = saaeeeeie oe eee 23 24—47 
Geo. Basdale. 4.6 os: Serce econ 24 22—46 
J2J: Heeney: Ur an et ee eee 23—45 
Geo. O'Connor ee ee nee 24 21—45 
VioV AR OBCrS# 3 as re Se i eee 23 21—44 
J-BABunne 22... 297 hee dose eee 22 20—42 
Dr; Smith. 442 52.5 2 be eee eee 22 19—41 
Woe: Gameroniss onan eee 21 19—40 
J-Richmonde: 232: ase cee ee 18 20—38 
DriBlack soo. ce sete helen eee 20 18—38 
Gi J Booth 2as pean el ee ee 19 19—38 
JPDionne Hs os aoe ee oe eee 18 16—34 
DEN: Grants Gea nse ee eee 16 14—30 
DraMohr icc. oe eee ae eee ee 13 16—29 
Jer. Roberts:.0..252 2 Cure 10 12—22 
OST. Bing s..3..2h..06, Soe eee 14 8—22 
GSH. Rogets.. ooo nese 6 12—18 
EXTRAS AT 25 BIRDS 

B: Beattie....05 ac.cracetene eee 22 25—47 
JsJsHeney, Ur. sheer one ee 23 23—46 
J.B Bunn sii oie See eee 20 20—40 
VieMiARO gers ne 220.58 Sor eee 19 20—39 
Geo. O:2Gonnor. ans oe eee 24 .. 24 
Ge B  Greene* oe 6 ee oe eee * —23 
Dr-Smitho-s-68 32S so See ara —22 
Geo: Hasd ale’. Gases toe eet renee ee oe —20 
W... St .Gorbys.s; aan cece ae aes Or —19 
OST RIng Se pce co eee —17 
R. As Sibbitt. 255.38 a. oe eee ; —15 
J. Richmond 7... 2.9 eee Sie —14 
Dr Mohn a. acca 2 eee 55 —12 
GOH Rowetst: 2.5 oe on oh eee omgets —'S 
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DIAMOND 
WY $1, $2, $3, Ne 


Save money on your Dia- 
monds by buying from us. We 
are Diamond Importers.Terms 
20% down, $1, $2 or $3 Week- 

; ; ly. We guarantee you every 
advantage 'in Price and Quality. 10% off for cash. 


Write to-day for Catalogue, it is free 
_ We send Diamonds to any part of Canada for ipspec- 
tion at our expense. Payments may be made weekly 
or monthly. 


JACOB BROS., Diamond Importers 


15 Toronto Arcade, Toronto, Canada 


SCCSCSCCEEEST cece TERT ES ESTEE STE EEH ETS EEC ESTER SH eee eee eee e eee eee sees eee eRe. 
a 


THE CAMPER 


will appreciate a 
supply of 


BORDEN’S 
Evaporated Milk 


(Unsweetened) 


“St. Charles” “Peerless” or“‘Jersey”’ 


everywhere to ride and ex..ibit a sample 1915 Hyslop 
Bicycle, with all latest improvements. 
We shipon approval tc 
() any address in Canada, without any 
deposit,and allow]Q DAYS’ TRIAL. 
It will not cost you one cent if not 
satisfied after using bicycle ro days. 


DO NOT BUY ¢/2%,22" 
; of tires, lamp, 
or sundries at any price until you 
get our latest rors illustrated catalogue 
and learn all about our special propo- 
4] sition. The low Prices astonish you. 
| is all it will cost to 
ONE CENT write us a postal, 
and catalogue with full particulars will 
4 besenttoyou Free,Postpaid, 
by returnmail. Do not wait. 
Write it now. 


HYSLOP BROTHERS, Limited 
SH anat Raa p aoa naanannannaanansneanwaan wana aannnannans soe Dept. R.G: TORONTO, Canada 


It serves all the purposes of milk 
fresh from the cow. It never 
curdles even in the hottest weather. 
Sold in convenient size packages. 
Send for our recipe book, ‘The 
Borden Way.” 


Borden Milk Co., Limited 


MONTREAL 


SRR EEOC ROR EERE SEES ER EUSRSEORESS CEES SHEESH SH EREEEESEO oc ee ORES ES ORSSESEESECEUSESEREGSSEESESEEGEeERSeeEeeeeeEeEeeEeEeRe | 
STITT EIT I TT ier 


Wear a Clean Collar Every Day 
and Keep a Neat Appearance. 


KantKrack Collars always look clean and dressy—never 
a crumpled, untidy appearance. They set 
neatly and fit snugly. Collars are a coated 
: ANT (RAC : Z 

linen collar that can be K K\ K cleaned in an instant 


with a damp sponge—linen, but waterproof. Try one. 


Ask your dealer for our booklet entitled ‘‘A Little Talk on Collars 
and me mae sour eee or if a cannot SapELy, send us 25c., 
stating style and size desired, and we will forward by mail. 
HAMILTON: 


FRONT (7/a1n, ces : THE PARSONS & PARSONS CANADIAN CO. 


Dundurn and Homewood Ave. HAMILTON, CANADA 


Fine For Fishermen 


Palmer’s Sporting Packs have satisfied hunters and fishers for over thirty 
years. They are soft, pliable, comfortable, noiseless, waterproof, tough 
and durable. We make none but high-quality goods and tan all leather 
we use, by our own secret process. When you get a pair of 


Palmer’s ‘‘Moose Head Brand” 


sporting boots, you get the best there is in leather, in workmanship 
and in good service. Every pair hand-sewn. This costs us more but 
enables_us to put out better goods. Write us to-day for cat- 
alogue‘‘R’’—free on request. We fill orders on short notice. 


; John Palmer Co., Limited, - Fredericton, N.B. 
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Another championship tournament was held at the 
Westboro traps on March 13th, under the auspices of 
the St. Hubert Gun Club. A number of Montrealers 


came up for the occasion and there was a large atten- ln Ci @ionemeen nna trio ao goo SOO BO OGKP ont oo 24 
dance of local men with the result that the all day ROSErsig’. Fs 5 ae eieece sheet eee tenes Seo eee 24 
shoot proved highly successful from every point of Corby | w sieties, © oie Canes cleaeto Silo eects eee 22 
view. The day turned fine for trapshooting and some Ge0.O’Connor ....................s sees ee nee 22 
very good scores were made. In the individual cham- Beattie. 000. c0e. soos eee ae ie Wee a eee Oe 21 
pionship shoot, Mr. Blyth Beattie, who was in ill Cameron rr ijetepteciet ile ey ete eee 21- 
health owing to an attack of grippe, lost to Mr. Walter NID DOE. te eee eae ee eee ete 21 
Ewing, of Montreal by a score of 92 to 87. Asa result asdales atiya acter ee eee 20 
of his victory, Mr. Ewing carried off the Westmount EW area. coe c204 wie acaeay tata ake Clee eis eee ee 19 
Challenge Shield, emblematic of the individual cham- Dr. Smith ......... 060s eee eee eee ee eee ee 18 
pionship. Ewing shot in excellent form and the match =e 
was, close throughout, only five birds separating the otal Sa ece tise) Sioa «foleivfele 1s) siolebe tel eet 212 
rivals. ea - 
The St. Hubert Gun Club was again successful in Majority for Ottawa 10 birds. 
defending the Alywin Cup in the ten man event, de- 
feating the Lachine Gun Club by 212 to 202. This was Montreal. 
also an interesting contest, the Ottawas showing a Bwing:3: 3. 2G: Bie aiken oo ohio nee 25 
majority of ten birds. Gowd yo Bb SU Sa ee he eee 22 
In the sweepstakes, J. J. Heney, Jr-, of Ottawalwas~- Garruthersy.2-25. 1-125 ieee ee eee 22 
victorious, winning first place with a score of 119. Strachan sey. o ae Seucae bes oe hee ae ee ee 21 
Walter Ewing with 117 was second and Redman with Redman °......05 sieve 2 ots Gia npaeeye Tare eae eee eee 20 
108 third. Heney did excellent work and his position Wahler: ood cudars anne ore hee Ginn Choe eee 20 
at the head of so many crack shots was rather surprising GEESE sacha ni'e oi Sov. bert cdexsions eer eras She ee Ree ae eee 19 
The scores were as follows: Teyall— seca oo Seb adane va ieletel cloner 8 eee 19 
INDIVIDUAL CHAMPIONSHIP. HSAINES 3.8 sie teehee clea eiee es tee hero Eee 18 
Westmount Challenge Shield. Br@w 93 sic so sinew ienes-3 Gee's SE eee 16 
WoalterEiwings Wromtneall sone cone oar cee cicheneusistetre 92 — 
BlythyBeattie Ottawa esr nape ee te anemone 87 Total nit icierec nity ctek ace tere omnes 202 
Sweepstakes. = 
Name 15 15 15 15 15 15 15 20 Esl: 
Event No. 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 
13 (inn ae iais Mian a PRC et ach ec CPn Orec iia, teeta o.os ecko ao 14 14 15 15 13 14 15 19—119 
FU WU Soto cocc ele ak oe ny oe GPL ore Oe ie heirs 15 13 14 14 13 14 15 19—117 
Remnant (05 is ao cee erate cre anges eke Eire eee 13 13 12 11 14 13 14 18—108 
GOEDY Vissi ice Sonne epee nnn Ee Te rare ete 10 12 14 8 14 14 15 18—105 
Whiter B'G.2 Pro) © ccc cama ble ea elcl eaves seh Reese eee 11 13 12 12 13 11 13 20—105 
Gat tle i! vaysdhn Sane wie crete Rca e ae eUR een 11 14 12 10 13 14 13 17—104 
PRO GETS! favs: scr odode inca au eee te ede Cone ea ay eeeectee at Mone 11 10 13 13 13 13 15 15—103 
GOW GY se ole Bye: SER BE 2 ee ec ee neeget 14 10 13 9 12 12 15 15—100 
Bethune is ss (oes i ere ee Ee Se eet 1p? 9 9 12 12 12 13 18— 97 
O2GonnorsGeo? eee eee enews 11 14 12 10 10 13 14 16— 97 
Harkins to .ko. os hoe ie ee eee ic ee eee 11 10 12 12 12 11 12 16— 96 
i asdale sists, «sscpskce Glee ols ale AOLci ei Ray eRe OIC eee 11 12 11 10 12 11 14 15— 96 
DIONNE fe Bae isos Fe ee eee oh aol oe Ce econo 8 8 13 13 11 11 14 17— 95 
SIDBIGES D Meave.. 5 Stee ee he oN Se ee LE nie 11 13 9 8 10 12 14 18— 95 
IM EVi\oie gee eee ees PER Le Ran oO a doelo 6 9 10 ig 12 12 11 18— 89 
PV ANTIES on sec heise tas vs udhe ghee ote Seas RRS EES 10 12 12 13 12 13 11 — 83 . 
Clarke Mr co ears 4 se Regie aie eke ie Oech Ee oa ener 8 8 10 9 8 8 12 13— 76 
Garnuthers! s 3 o5 sac ts a CO eee inion — 12 12 12 13 13 11 —. 73 
WiktSOn race cin thre ele te ca ee emcee aera 7 5 12 8 5 10 6 12— 65 
LEST | eters 5 Mae tie, oe aR ore tse tiie Set BG cid Boyes +, 8 12 12 13 11 8 8 — —— 64 
Cameron). cokes 3 oot Sn oe ee — — —_— 12 15 UP 12 11 — 62 
Cheese diness 5s sees Ask hai Pe Eee ee 7 10 13 10 9 12 — —- 61 
11 11 7 9 11 11 -- — 60 
9 12 @ 10 8 12 — — 58 
— — — — 15 13 13 16— 57 
9 7 11 9 8 11 — —— 55 
— — — — — 13 12 18— 43 
— — — — 9 10 11 11— 41 
— — — —- ii 7 9 11— 38 
— — — — — a 13 17— 30 
— —_ _ — — — 12 18— 30 
OrConnon Elgin. fe 8 oes A ee — — —_— —_— — — 10 15— 25 
INICIEMCKICH Shaw halen tks o boos eee Re Eee —_ = = = = = 11 9— 20 
FRHTOOP SG. foe Belo es a ae ne ee ee — — —— — — — — 20— 20: 
DrswWattersomeeis oi<6 S52. tal ke ee ee — — — —- _ 4 4 11— 19 
1D AOE INA (6) ct cee Caches RoR SOE RI NEE es rine eh ein Nl — — —_ — = = 8 8— 16. 
JOHNSON Ay crcts sccriths ine os oe NO eon ee — — -- — = = == 14— 44 
: Stanley Gun Club. 70 17 
The Stanley Gun Club held its weekly prize and 60 46 
practice shoot Saturday, February 13th. The strong 60 44 
east wind made good scores hard but in spite of this N. 60 32 
Norman carried off the honors of first prize with the 55 42 
splendid score of 29 x 30. He was in good shooting form 55 33 
and in practice broke 40 straight. E. Dorf shot well 45 27 
and won second prize with 28 x 30 and G. L. Vivian was 40 15 
a close third with 27 x 30. Joe Jennings won the silver 30 16 
spoon in the spoon shoot with 26x 30. The Stanley 30 8 
Gun Club officials will be pleased to see any trap-shooter 25 9 


any Saturday afternoon. 
the late secretary of the National Gun Club, James 
Thomson, 22 Palmerston Ave., Phone College 5517, 
Toronto. 

The scores: 


Information may be had trom 


Shot at Broke. 
6 


ee PRIVLAESHIe cee er A ees. ee ce 120 5 


WAISLOVENS@ err icgcceek ces cs hohe coe 115 69 
N. Norman...... Sh Rees 110 81 
15 SEINE 1172) ae el ee es 105 70 
(Galbe WiKgGhi 355 SeReho GS eee eee aes 90 70 
\MGGNA ra. 5 nee Be OO ee ee 90 36 
Vs UGC RIS es 6 Sia Graken shegcvay ei) Chee 
FLCREG ANZ eM imen A TeP ee ei wie 2 tee em viele 80 57 
PAP MINGXIIT Ree ee Rit eerie tats, ol sel oii sv were wk ee 80 44 
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Ten Man Shoot, Aylwin Cup. 
St. Huberts. 


The Stanley Gun Club held the biggest half-day’s. 
Tournament ever held at Clay Birds on Saturday, the 
21st of February. Approximately five thousand birds. 
were shot at, and over sixty shooters were present. 

In the team shoot at seventy-five birds the Hamilton 
team won with a score of 805 over the Stanley’s 797. 
They thus were victorious over the home team by eight. 
birds. S. Beattie was high man in the Hamilton team 
with seventy-two out of seventy-five, and Joe Jen- 
nings high for the home team with sixty-nine. 

In the contest for cash prizes, in which seventy-five: 
birds were shot at, the results were as follows:Geo. 
Beattie, of Hamilton, score seventy-two, won the first 
prize of twenty dollars. S. G. Vance was second with a: 


ROD AND GUN 


Protect Yourself 


FXER CISE means health, but unless pro- 
per precautions are taken, you may easily 
injure yourself for life. : ; 
Athletes have long recognized this fand 
were quick to avail themselves of the perfect 
am rotection of the MIZ- 
AH JOCK. 


Opening beneath 
Patent flap 
Small amount of material be- 
tween thighs 
ASE A Perfect pouch 
7 F160 26-0 Welt-bound webbing 
Can be cleansed by boiling without injury to rubber. 


Mizpah — 


No. 4eJOCK 


assures this and is a necessity for comfort while ex- 
ercising. 
Fits perfectly, will not rub or chafe. 


All sporting goods dealers or sent postpaid on receipt of waist 
measure and 75c. (Stamps accepted.) 


To be perfectly safe get the jock 

for use when exercising and the sus- 

WN pensory for wear at other times. 
“\ The combination $1.00. 


’ The Walter F. Ware Co. 


Dept. C. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


TELLS HOW FAR YOU WALK 


THE AMERICAN PEDOMETER) 


Regulates to Step and Registers Exact Dis- 
tances ; Simple, Accurate, Durable. 


Indispensable to every lover 
of outdoor sport, and especially 
to those who love WALKING. 
Instructive because of value in 
determining distances ; a neces- 
sary adjunct to compass and as 
useful to SPORTSMEN. It 
furnishes the true solution of 
many a disputed question of 
how far it is toor from various 
points. Best of all it 
is a wonderful health 
promotor because its 
interesting notations 
afford real incentive 
for WALKING. 
Whether you walk 
for health, business 
ja or pleasure — any- 
im where, everywhere, 
the AMERICAN 
Pedometer tells the 
whole story of just 
how far you have 
travelled. 

FULLY 

GUARANTEED 
One Hundred Mile 
Pedometer, $1.50. 


Seld by all Dealers or Direct 
AMERICAN PEDOMETER COMPANY 
902 CHAPEL ST., NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


E. & A. GUNTHER CO. - - Toronto, Canada 
Agents for the Dominion of Canada 


IN CANADA 


USEFUL 
IN 
CAMP 


WILL KILL 
THE 
STING 
OF 
INSECTS 


ADE we = 
o 
RecisTen?: WZ 


NOTHING 
BETTER 
FOR 


—: LIMITED -—— 


oo C.C.RICHARDS &(0)|\ 
WAD > 


BRUISES 


e e 
Our Expert Casting Line 
Hard Braided of the Highest Grade of Silk. The 
Strongest Line of its size in the World. Used by 


Mr. Decker in contest with Mr. Jamison. Nuf sed. 
Every Line Warranted. 50 Yard Spools $1.00. 


Trout Flies 


For Trial—Send Us 


18c  figularprice,.. ode. Quality A 
30c  iRivular price,..-é0e. Quality B 
GOc Rutan price...-84e. Quality C 
G5c Regular price...96e, Bass Flies 
75¢ Regular price. $1.00 Gauze Wing 
2.00 ‘Regular price. 3.50 English 


BAIT RODS, with Agate Guide and Tip ..... 
CASTING RODS, with Agate Guide and Tip. Feral BY {5° 
CASTING RODS, full Agate Mountings ................-.+- 3.50 


Phe Hi. - KIFFE. CO; 925 Beate 


Illustrated Catalogue free on application 
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score of seventy-one, and was awarded the cash prize 
of eight dollars. P.J. Booth (Balmy Beach) was third. 
He followed close upon the heels of the other two, and 
well earned the third prize of six dollars. Joe Jen- 
nings scored sixty-nine in the fourth place, and won 
four dollars. H. Marshall was fifth with a total score 
of sixty-two, and obtained the award of two dollars. 


In the wonderful tower trap shooting, where the birds 
are thrown from a steel tower forty feet in the air, W. 
Stevens was high with thirteen straight successful 
shots. Roy VanVlack was second with seven straight, 
and Walter Ely third with six straight. The contest 
was for cash awards. The first was five dollars, the 
second three dollars, the third two dollars. 


Geo. Cashmore and R. Whichello were at the desk 
and looked after the wants of the shooters. Mr. 
Tomenson and Mr. Lewis refereed the whole match 
without a hitch. James Thomson kept the squads 
hustling, while Mr. Massingham looked after the wants 
of those on the tower trap. 


After the shoot was over Mr. W. Stevens presented 
every member of the Hamilton team with a handsome 
silver spoon, and congratulated them on their success. 
Mr. E. Sturtt, the President of the Hamilton Club 
thanked the Stanleys for what he called their splendid 
hospitality, and said that he hoped it would not be long 
before they would go to Hamilton for a match. 


Everyone regretted the absence of the popular trap- 
shooter, Geo. L. Vivian. Although tonsilitis kept him 
from being present, he did not forget the shoot, but sent 
a telegram during the afternoon to express his regret 
at his inability to be present. He read a report of the 
shoot, which was carried to him the same evening,with 
great interest. The following is the score in full: 


Shot at Broke. 
85 61 


GON Dunes 26 boccie eee eae 

WeBentons..0. 0 hen ee bee eee ee 85 70 
INISS Pra gues con oe oes on el eae oe ae are 95 86 
GR Gashmoresccs 2) nerd cee ee 100 81 
Nelsontl@ong... 52:0 eae ee eo 101 
IMxeliassmnehamis kes eee eee eo 61 
ShGriVianCe =. Sissi acca oto ies Acs ener ie 110 93 
GusSiwalker. i290. sco eee 85 72 
Ys free! Chie: hi eo Benin case Gs o08 Gb cc 85 73 
ET OOCYite hc chee ete eee 75 59 
PMID Oothis score bee ore ee 75 70 
BeoRViarsht.-43/5 Soh ote shee ooneyer eau 2 UPS) 82 
1 8Y1 DYN detent eneaRommick esas ote te tacos ait: 100 84 
WEIStEVENS 2 eo ne Se ne eS 93 
PRWakehield S325... om nui eeeee 100 87 
MES FOWM tech ais cole ec ee nee San Ee 75 47 
Mribuchanon es cctentnusts. soe aie cee ee vhs) 64 
FY SELOPAGthe rete. Gta sees eee 90 79 
PU AeUN OM AS Nees ee ois eae ee ee 75 45 
INS Nonman: os. 8 Che ee eee 100 80 
J. W. Erwood 25 17 
Wiel OSLin er WA ceca Wnt 75 65 
A iSshom links ckee <i een eee 75 57 
We=iviarshalleagy..:,«.ac.. cece ohcatereemes 75 70 
WeAD a ShenwOode. 4.0, ce acct creer 75 46 
WWERWWDTLE CTSNet toe olape cess sic en area ore OD 47 
MrevicGausland S) isin mote eee 100 79 
FR ROLG AN Nee ce ices c cel ies ohh ane arie 100 78 
Bebredannzsook 2 ee Cae 75 59 
We EL OUP CONGS ice nemo h cotecsua stolen ane ees 100 Ugh 
GAS Tite Ces 8 oho. rattan See ERT 43 
Wit AS DEED Aer e cs cin ote cee eee 75 52 
SEO nen en ite aul ae ee ee 125 59 
WARES Wproe cotta: Senate <5 sees necro reaaserge 100 85 
Afar anthaY CMAs 2 ay Gis RS ee Laer Bisse. 3 100 90 
GPEScheib@ue. ace oe es Eine 75 61 
GUBeCAttle es ee ee cetera TLD 72 
NPR GADD hc Seer ne ee ete aie 75 64 
GountThomsontncseae ke os ee eee 75 59 
IWeeNOMSON's eee ee retas Sein bee 75 59 
ie farshalliraccrnvey ctees atte aa, eS gai) 62 
I SEUREC rene ee ere ae eee aan) 64 
EV ATTIS 2) sists, Srocworecn Ceo ae ve Os 75 66 
BESmyVth o.oo oe oe eis cette eee 75 67 
cline Nig alg ele apa a rere Dineen eee ee eee aaaleorat, c 75 48 
WI Goodale fon ec eeies ieee tater 100 86 
VI CICEN ZICH ten seine terse ee 100 78 
BPS DOLL ce ete oro its eee ee eee 125 93 
Mraschatiiters;.: co) a) each a oe 100 70 
Je, (CLE TAA AE RI ICT Oke RS UNS 75 53 
Mrwirimole ss. sock ec 75 45 
Mr. Mortimer........ 25 16 
WiriBabcock ss. .0.2% - 50 26 
Wipe SDALTOWA olin one 25 13 
F. Matthews......... pee ata 33 
GeorGooch so). 3. 6 na 45 34 
Geo. Wallace......... wo 25 17 
Mr. Griner... on oO 43 
Geo. Pike.... 45 16 
Mr. Foster... 30 21 


Vibe, (Cra) Geis] eae ee hte ade 12 
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The Stanley Gun Club held its weekl rize shoot 
Saturday, March 6th. J. Douglas won ihe first prize 
with 30 in 30, and N. Norman came a close second with 
28 in 30. Scores: 

W. Stevens, 130, 102; N. Normon, 105, 82; E. J. 
Marsh, 105, 70; A. Schnauffer, 100 70; F. Forbes 110 
62; A. Hulme 100, 76; F. Hogarth, 45, 31;—Turley, 
75, 53; H. Schoffield, 75, 55; W. Lundy, 40, 32; W. 
Widmeyer, 75, 43; T. Sockett, 90, 64; J. Douglas, 45, 
25; J. Goldring, 25, 18;—Rankin, 10, 7;—Wyness, 10, 7. 

(First number denotes number shot at, and second 
number those broken.) 

The Stanley Gun Club held their weekly prize shoot 
on March 6th, when there was a good attendance of 
shooters and all enjoyed the sport alluring. 1st prize 
was won by J. Douglas with 30 x 30 and N. Normon, 
A. Hulme W., Stevens, Widmeyer were tie for 2nd 
prize, but on shooting tie off N. Normon won. 

Shot at Broke. 
130 102 


Wi Stevens./2 2) 6) ae ee eee 

IN= NonmoOn, 4 at cee one ee ee ee 105 82 
eT MPa nt eis iesetoneahod ook 105 70 
ASS CHnAaUMer sats heat Ht See eee 100 70 
EE Hlobbsvets sees. tt eee ee 110 62 
HA EAT ING =F oes te eee one EE 100 76 
PO Garth: pak: Sites scene eee 45 31 
APUTe ys ass «ose ae Ses ep ee re 58 
ET" Schofield ts eee cay eose eee eee 75 55 
Wir Dandy... atts Sel le 40 32 
WE Widimeéy.eriss,.. on oor sts op a ee 75 43 
Wa SOCKELE SS ee ie eee 90 64 
J.. Douglas... acnatic Mees ae) sea 45 25 
TA Goldrings ¥ hy: sow 2 eee eee 25 18 
Rankinisat oft en el ont eee eae 10 7 
IWVESS 2 side sow We te A i cle eae ae 10 v6 


The Stanley Gun Club, Toronto, held an interesting 
prize clay bird shoot on Saturday the 13th of March. 

When the Big 100 Bird Shoot per man was held for 
the Fred Gilbert Cup donated to the Leading Gun 
Clubs throughout Canada and the United States by the 
Dupont Powder Co. to commemorate the 20th anni- 
versary of Mr. Fred Gilbert as a representative of the 
Company, and undoubtedly the most popular and 
expert Trap shooter who ever lived. ' 

The shoot was a great success‘ and enjoyed by all, 
there being over 4000 birds shot at and 35 members 
participated. 

There was a close race for first prize. The Coveted 
Dupont Cup when F. Hooey, N. Normon, W. Lundy, 
E. F. Springer, E. Dorf and J. Douglas all tied with 100 
out of 100, but in shooting the tie off at 25 birds N. 
Normon won with the splendid score of 25 straight, and 
was the winner of the handsome silver Dupont Cup. 
E. Dorf was close second with 24, E. F. Springer 3rd, 
with 24, W. Lundy 4th with 23, E. F. Hooey 5th with 
22 and Jim Douglas 6th with 13. 

Jim Douglas shot well for a shooter of 70 years of age, 
and was congratulated by all present and made many a 
younger shooter look-up. 

R. Whichello, secretary looked after the shooters’ 
warts at the Desk, and James Thomson kept the squads 

ustling. 


The scores: 
FE HOoC y= oe tee ee eee 125 118 
Anulline Oe te etn cele een 125 120 
W ML yoo eis ca og ea re come 150 134 
J. James. 0-2 Cie as re ene 125 108 
JeSee Se a ya eet eee 100 86 
WiStevens) 2.462 2 oe ne ae eee 225 205 
Ne Normon.. 308. 32 4e0 hee eee 150 145 
EB. Ja Marsh’ = 280s. aside iene 125 101 
EF. Hobbs] 2 i. Sec ae Sen eee iene 100 78 
Ges Viviane cores aan ica coe 175 145. 
G: MiDunilke:ct eae cae ee eae 125 116 
EB BaSpringer: =) cco can oe eee 150 140 
FF Schetbes<cccet oh eee Cae ee 100 80. 
Fi BOX 22h oe coe he ne ne eee 150 132 
AW Tomlinson cee eee ene 100 83 
EHogarthiss..2..cs2 0 oe Goa eee 100 92 
WS Winters: 0005s oncers ceoreine Ried een 100 89 
He Schofield 3 pte eee ee 100 82 
GoWealker.2.3 23 Se eee 100 93 
BY Deweyan .oc. he cnt magic Meepenee eet 100 89 
Jennings 5.28.33 eee eee 150 140 
ES Dorlet Se Sia ete ae Eee 150 123 
He Schnauifers/®. 2)ies.0 se cin a 150 131 
Me Sackett re scic cw coerce ener 125 113 
PriMacMartin. ses tcc chemte ni crencnelatens 100 97 
Ja Doug as cua se eeter aioe k ree 125 113 
JFiMortimertcn ee ase ci roeee erereiees 125 97 
T.. Thomas: sheer ie ranean 100 83 
"Townsend eis -cn.c0 see e eee 25 19 
Tie wis see i toteccrat emi eee 75 50 
Newberry i:2 Shei ee eee ealereoneteee 50 V7. 
Goldring: iece tina: cabicoete ns ooeeieees 25 17 


ROD AND GUN IN CANADA 


BARGAINS IN 


GUNS, RIFLES 
and FISHING RODS 


Fox double hammerless Gun, 12 gauge, 


used about one year. In fine condition. 
Regular $50.00. Bargain $31.50. 

Fox double hammerless Gun, 12 gauge, 
used a few months, A 1 condition! Magni- 
ficent Gun! Regular $100.00 for $58.00. 
Awful bargain. 

We thoroughly recommend the above 
guns. 

401 Caliber Winchester 
Rifle, slightly marked, 
Bargain $19.75. 

32-20 Winchester Repeating Rifles, new. 
Bargain $13.75. 

32 Caliber Remington High Power, 
Pump Action, Repeating Rifle, for $21.00. 
Worth considerably more wholesale at 
present. 

Steel Fishing Rods 7 and 8 feet long, 
in four parts, with Cork Handle, real good 
quality, beautifully balanced. Bargain 
$1.65. 


Lion Sporting Goods Co. 
429 Yonge Street, TORONTO, ONT. 


Automatic 
otherwise new. 


FREE! FREE! 
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1915 CATALOGUE 


y --~-——- oF -—— 
| Auto Tops—Boat Tops 
Automobile Accessories 


| Motor Boat Supplies 


| Our New 


Our Supply of Catalogues is limited 


— SS... SS OS OS eee 


\I 
| Write now and let us Save You Money 
N 
\) 


will get it, 


We either carry it in stock, 
or it isn’t made. 


CUTTEN & FOSTER X 
179 Queen St. W., Toronto, Ontario 


“GARAGES AND HOW TO 
BUILD THEM” 


Every Auto owner is vitally interested in the subject of where to keep his machine. 
The most convenient place is on your own property in a private garage, the 
architecture of which is in keeping with your house. 


This large 158-page book is the only one of its 
kind and shows a standard collection of New, 
Original and Artistic designs for up-to-date Priv- 
ate and Public Garages adapted to Frame, 
Brick, Stone, Cement, Stucco, or Concrete Cop- 
struction, together with Estimates of Cost. 


55 DESIGNS OF GARAGES are shown by per- 
spective views and floor plans giving dimensions, 
etc. Also remarks on Garage Construction, 
explaining the advantages ot each form of con- 
struction and giving details about the manner of 
erection, selection of materials, hints on super- 
vision, etc. 


There is also an extensive chapter on Garage 
Equipment and Accessories in which is des- 
cribed the construction and operation of turn 
tables; gasoline storage and pumping; oil cabin- 
ets; constructing a repair bench and tool cabin- 
ets; lockers; rules to prevent freezing of water 
in cylinders, radiators, etc.; washing apparatus; 
lighting apparatus; etc. 


It is just the book to give you important points 
and ideas if you are about to build a garage. Its 
information will save you money. 


A Brand New Book, Elaborately Illustrated, Artist- 


ically Bound, Price $1.00, Postpaid. 


Address: 


W. J. TAYLOR, LIMITED, WOODSTOCK, ONTARIO 


ial 
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Port Stanley Gun Club. 


The Port Stanley Gun Club held their final shoot at 
their club grounds on Feb. 22 for $25.00 worth of prizes, 
which have been shot for at 25 blue rocks each Monday, 
commencing Feb. 8 and ending Feb. 22. The above 
prizes were shot for under a handicap 75-bird com- 
petition. The contest was keen between several of the 
local shots, and quite a large crowd witnessed this final 
contest for the above prizes. 


Following is the result at 75 blue rocks, with handi- 
cap: 

Second event, at 25 blue rocks—C. Hough 22, E. 
Carry 23, F. Young 20, H. Moore 23, H. Dunn 19, W- 
Stanton 12, W. Hindley 17, A. Glover 22, J. R. Moor, 
18, R. Millman 15, W. Johnson 10, W. Binns 14. 


Third event at 15 blue rocks—W. Binns 10, R. Mill- 
man 11, J. R. Moore 8, H. Dunn 8, A. Glover 12, W. 
Stanton 9, H. Moore 12, F. Young 9, W. Hindley 12. 


For prizes—F. Young 71, C. Cromwell 58, W. 
Hindley 59, E. Cary 61, H. Dunn 61, A. Glover 67, 
C. Hough 53 J. R. Moore 62, H. Moore 67, H. Fewings 
57, W. Stanton 59, H. Ellison 50. ? 


The long run prize was won by Frank Young with 20. 


High average was also won by Frank Young with 
65 out of 75. 


Jordan Gun Club. 


Fine weather favored the third shoot of the winter 
series of the Jordan Gun Club, which was held on 
Saturday, Feb. 27th. A large crowd of shooters were in 
attendance and some good scores were made especially 
by the younger shooters, who are beginning to make 
the ‘“‘Old Boys” take notice. Those shooting and their 
scores were as follows: 

Shot at Broke. 


IRL WE lekineRowavon Go moulocdan ogancocnD 50 45 
1 Gul BYoyed hove eepninne dees loriocois OG DG ops c 50 45 
INS Elonsbengel niece omen reierieerctenae 50 42 
INN FISINIGH Geis lin icaahicne Sven srelsanee) onset ienca ene 50 38 
TNA C0} o le, Gis IB ROR RCIES ERS Eater ode GadieeuGibrS oto ura 50 34 
PUWASMErts hie inin chine ction oc eieiarerte 50 34 
Ee Gul pee ohais eka Stroke sverebarc@eve siceeoneteiees 50 34 
Py ISHOr re ceks, «Se. icicle: oremcbenenetetumtarteeetetts 40 35 
IDPRonikle sey. . esigerd o.c eke eicteis mines 4O 33 
(OME Gin eo ORpne rr Ne Soo oIeOle oO Ocic.O AO 30 
Jeonttenhouse... :2 0. se ohare ene icue AO 30 
A RUDEIR es, «sao ee lsio seek ie esietoun te 40 22 
\Wia INuiteli(l Kornia aan ooo up Oo ao ons & 40 20 
S. Hodge.. 30 23 
WWRIVION CR caine ofc auteur Probate 30 21 
1 (Clakbicel ey eae choc IRENE Rear aiole 30 15 
DP rIGG shee icine sroleus el a) shar e-Seae ete Sere 20 12 
C. Campbell 20 10 
TEMP OSLEL tatoo ene, Crt eee ee 20 10 
VWs DIO Nanas coneainc o CHEREICR EMERGED Rico oroAahe abr 10 6 


The sixth shoot of the winter series of the Jordan 
Gun Club on March 6th, was favored witht ideal weather 
conditions, and consequently the scores were unusually 
high. The attendance of club members was good, and 
all spent a most enjoyable afternoon trying to smash 
the fast-flying clay saucers. Those shooting and their 
scores were as follows: 

Shot at Broke. 


lale Wo le Wm OYA yigleNG ote oor cpeuomian < 50 49 
INTREVONSDOLSELa mucis excises os) otorenerond asl eels 50 44 
FAME OULtON etree icke: on csieiane ee pvenereene 50 43 
IRVAIKOSNVIISIMED: te ior so eae ee ee ee OO, 42 
PELE SWASINOD a eee ers es tence ¥er | oreo mie teh cose nite 50 40 
AS NRAUD OBS say oie ias Steasee ates lowe alee epee 50 40 
LDL Soy 0 cl OR HE Se iiea nc ClO OReR CRT RC REEE IG 30 PTE 
IV AINTOVCTa cite c otro tere mate eine ner syne ele 30 24 
RS DENCE eects eee ker Sian oars 30 20 
Ey TICs tos seers mcPate, Salecs Ara ve Sereda 30 20 
WV REIN GHOISON acts a sierra tiie tae eine 30 18 
SS ELOO PCa teins co ce'e aren sareipuanttareaate.G@ piepnre 20 11 
WUE AOS ie, a nh ee Silcronere aenuche eae 20 10 
PARP ANIGO Mas halsvorerhninie-o stencte he eLa.s GTaeeniers 20 9 
COI ETS oy ohn eters cccit ee aah ouaveivuscaae atten as 10 7 
CMMOUDTOURD oc cei ee ee 10 5 
AU RENES LOTR oes fa ecste: spot) choke tave datolehenstedare Me 10 4 
MES CRINGE CU) iets cieiciie) ePokel cis weccurteneecere ea ate 10 4 
Gis (GENIE eight Chon AICI Ro ROR OEE 10 4 
RVVRES UTC Depa ecnvel csi es ian ria ie reetore wlslaioiti aun 10 6 


Shoots at Ridgetown 


An interesting shoot took place on the gun club 
grounds when 16-man teams, representing the Ridge- 
town club and the 12th concession, Howard club shot 
a match of 25 targets per man. The Ridgetown club 
were the victors by a score of 318 to 283, but they were 
immediately challenged for a_ return match, with the 
promise of a different result. Following are the scores: 


IN CANADA 


Ridgetown. Howard 
GaGammage: eee 23 Fred Galbraith....... 20 
We choroldiee-.nee oe 23 ica, sbavlorys. ee ere 17 
CUCOU aoe ee 19 AS McRitchie. 1. scenes 16 
FUE JONES ashen cere 21 J. McMullan > .cn eee 
FL Gatton ses eres 13 Frank Galbraith...... 19 
Has SCANE yy) e eos 21 J. McCummings...... 15 
Giang th recta 21 Je Donohoe o-oo soe 
VaSNOCANG 7 j-mr eter 15 AS SChin Gere pnetertctetets 14 
Acai ga. ree 19 PuSpeers: laccts toe cates 18 
Ro Orendorie. se see 13 N. McMillane=: 2 10 
M. McDougall........ 18 
W.. Murray fence ee 20 
He Donohoesseaeeieres 19 
W. 
WwW 


Sloe} 
S 
i] 
5 
9 
a 


An enjoyable shoot was held on the gun club grounds 
on March 8th at Ridgetown, when teams captained by 
W. Thorold and H. L. Taylor shot acme it bein, 
decided that each member of the losing team should 
pay $1 at the Red Cross tea the following Saturday. 
Thorold’s team proved the winners by 30 shots, the 
scores being: 


Capt. Thorold. Capt. Taylor. 


C. Gammage FE. Galbraithass-eeeeee 18 
SAGOMM ae savohee elie Js JONES). osha se eee 16 
ET SC ane Naiiermcl sore sagen J. Donohos=sseeeeee 17 
Gang eee: A. MeRitchiess.eeme 15 
CaScane Ne arenci Hi. Donohoeeenn ener 14 
C. Eastlake M. McDougall........ 12 
R. Gammage Ei Johnstone see he 
A ain gts a eeinaitets J. Garr...) Aske eee 8 
RalWiageene onic McCummings........ 13 
IA SCanet mane sions BoHandyss ee eee 9 
FIG ELayesisca cere ee AS Schindler. ene 10 
TAC PO Wninls Sloe nnesaton Be Goll. O30 eee 
R. Orendorf CG. Brientiue se eiteoere 
M. Cosgrove D. Reynold 

Ae SCane wens eneaiecest. Cruickshanks. 

W ikayloriweaceiene W... Smith se). ertetee 
HeBagnelle pera sn Te Hoversa kena 
Wis Mian ayieri eke sie ere @1Gibsonia eee 
Vas PSCanern dase ens J. McMillan 
EPAGammagess recite 13 E. Handy 

Ag DUO SES edie hide. Seve 8 P. Murray 

WA Speneescpie cies 3 D. McDairmid.......: 12 
lsWilnbrihpeagdoacae otc 12 AvOrendorist ee eee 11 
GJ Briens.. eee eee 8 FE. Brien: :)2 sete ae 7. 
Wis Rapele.ns 2 Seskeiton 11 B? McKinley... eee 6 
Wa horold ere errstrea 18 A. Basset®...2 «creer 9 


Balmy Beach Shooters. 

The regular weekly shoot of the Balmy Beach Gun 
Club was held Saturday, March 6th. The winners in 
the five-man team were Lansing, Boothe, Shaw, Mc- 
Gaw and Trimble, and the winner of the spoon in C. 
class was W. F. Hodgson. Results:—McGaw, 70; 54, 
Lansing, 55, 42; Goodman, 55, 29; Tomlin, 70, 52; 
T. Hodgson, 45, 34; Bernard, 80, 56; Boothe, 55, 48; 
J. G. Shaw, 35, 28; W. Hodgson, 45, 32; Nicholls, 80, 
51; Fowler, 45, 38; A. D Clarke, 45, 29; F. G. Clarke, 
55, 38; Rothwell, 55, 28; Potter, 30, 18; Wase, 65, 52; 
Stephens, 30, 24; Dale, 55, 32; Trimble, 45, 38; J. A. 
Shaw, 45, 37; Bennett, 35, 26. 


At the shoot on March 13th, J. G. Shaw won the 
spoon in ‘‘A” class, and N. B. Capes the gold cuff links 


in “‘C”’ class. 
Shot at Broke. 
52 


Bernard sa sccicck ries oe aioe rere eens 65 
Gapest, Rieter che yeriek hire 35 28 
Wansing trio co ions Serene eee 75 62 
JOSelins VA ee iy ole hee has kee Ge Mere 90 81 
‘PT SAOd BSOn te ee ce eee ea enero 45 32 
Hirons|.2 7) foci Pie eee ator tam deen 40 34 
Rosenthal ie es atl secre etic doe te eee eae 55 38 
GOOdMAN are cicseclaretehe « leus prostate enol 55 36 
IML O ASE ses tenciele tualoconse erehateuset nono wemctate 40 30 
INIUIETR AY, © = ioe necclelesere Cerone tence etna 30 20 
Wahlodgsonec)an anemone aan ree 45 31 
BOOEnE] Maw piece soieisusbtker ters Cee woken 45 36 
ITE pb epee co ae Eimeria orecidinaadod 568 0 35 34 
Rothwelliio" 2%. or eianiie ee coe bine eoeertene 55 42 
EA Se euro GEtceeen c.reottctro Oo 5D 48 
ACT Re anata tclonic ao Ola ON Ocico ce O-2 65 58 
Davis ts 2 oe hora eens opetotekeesaa 45 34 
ST rimiblege o.oo eka erent 45 36 
Francis’; crc cio cn Oaeeaserer denne snore orate 35 28 . 
(AP Pentneeoueo oo Gaon O on Son be DinD yO 45 33 
Pikes A iosevenecerexncesnoyottcns eeasene 35 18 
Bennett ooo oe a oer ieeein a iekae 30 


To Capture 
The Animal 


Unharmed 


For Foxes, Wolves, Bears, set Connolly’s 
Wire Traps with the live fowl they 
like best. 


For Beaver, Otter, or other plunger 
game place the trap on their slides or 
paths. 


Size and oe varies ‘according to 
the animal to be caught, but the larg- 
est trap will catch a weasel as well as 
a bear. 


For particulars and prices, address 


JAS. CONNOLLY 


Ottawa, Ont. 


——————————— 


119 Albert Street, 


‘Star 


Ham 
and 
Bacon 


Brand” 


—_—_—_ Temas se Ms MST 


The Biggest 
Moose Heads 


come from the Province of Que- 
bec. Several were secured in 
September and October 1914, 
with antlers having a spread of 
five to six feet. 


Mrs. H. G. Campbell Jr. of New 
York has a record of a black 
bear and a large bull moose at 
Lake Kiskisink. 


The big bull moose of Mayor 
Carter Harrison of Chicago was 
killed in Northern Quebec. 


Tere ue ce Tru T Td 


Meet eile nel Tin ig 


TMM ei re see en USMS uel Se Ltn eis sein 


Caribou and Deer 


are abundant in parts of Quebec 
Province. 


THE BEST TROUT FISHING 


in the world is in the Province of Que- 
bec, and so are the best Guides both for 
fishing and hunting. Read Henry van 
Dyke’s description of some of them in 
‘Little Rivers”. 


Would you like to own 
A Summer Camp 


for your family, by a forest-clad stream 
or mountain-surrounded lake ? 


You can build one of your own, by leas- 
ing a fishing and hunting territory from 


have been on the market for over fifty 
years and are known from Atlantic to 
Pacific for their uniform excellent 
quality. 


the Government of the Province, wheth- 
er aresident of it or not, or by joining 
one of the many fish and game clubs. 


Write for an illustrated booklet on ‘“‘The 
Fish and Game Clubs of Quebec.”’ which 
tells you all about them, and address all 
enquiries concerning fishing and hunting 
rights, fish and game laws, guides, etc., to 


If your grocer does not keep these 
in his stock, write us direct. 


Made under Government Inspection. 


F.W. Fearman Co. 


LIMITED 
Hamilton, Ontario 


Hon. Honoré Mercier 


Minister of Colonization, 
Mines and Fisheries, 


Quebec, Que. 
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Berlin Gun Club Shoot. | 
Following are the scores at the Berlin Gun Club 
Shoot on March 3rd: 
LIVE BIRD SHOOT. 


ist Event—6 Birds. 


AW Wilt arte ee 1 1 1 0 1— 5 
Wel. Dimarta. an 0) 1 1 1 1 1 5 
Bawa epee 1 1 1 0 1 O— 4 
Stumpiae gs a ae 1 1 1 1 0 I1— 5 
Beamyy.jau tence oer 1 1 10) 1 1 1— 5 
Hercusoni. ar nese 1 1 Om OR el 0O— 3 
Johanase ean 1 1 1 1 1 Oo— 5 
Miss and Out—I1st Event. 
Witte ieee oe 1 1 1 0 
Wumarte nn eae 1 1 1 1 
PSO UIAN, - eysreicteteceeere ee 1 1 1 0 
HersusOnk er. so ecsenees 1 0 
Stumm Phe cat: hones ee 0 
IB@AM «por iecioces coe eee 1 0 
Miss and Out—2nd Event: 
Dumactes caer 1 
Witter ace eo arose 1 1 b 
Bawman.. 1 1 0 
PEergusone. sec 1 1 0 


The Riverside Gun Clu 
On March 3rd, the Riverside Gun Club of Chatham 
played a couple ‘of matches on the Chatham grounds 
with the Florence Gun Club. The Riverside club was 
victorious by a good margin. The following were the 


ROD AND GUN IN CANADA 


Second Event. 


RIVERSIDE. 
Mr:.Gamp bells... finclde sates fae ee 17 
Mr. Grow: Me. Soe package eee 19 
FE? Dols@tia-scis? Giaccone ee 20 
AL. Smartt ..2°52. eg aise aoe hose eee 21 
r. Cameron’ '35. 9 eon eee ee ee 14 
DOtal ss SeRe ee eee eee ence 91 

FLORENCE 
Mr: Bloom ss.c)o facta ee 16 
Mr: Summers: oh) .fqnua. ay tee ek eee ee 18 
Mr. Mclntyress (tics See eee 10 
Mr. Blackhall'.i:caanjacern ees ee eee ee 16 
Mir: Me G@rany’is)nl.s. aces ac esr tone eee 21 
AROtal e:). ! Saga Saree ees Ses eee Ree ae 81 


National Gun Club. 

The regular weekly shoot of the National Gun Club 
was held on Saturday afternoon, March 6th. In the 
prize events, A. ae B. J. Pearce was first, winning a 
silver cup; second, Usher, cut glass. 

B. Class, first, V. Rewer silver cup; 2, W. McKeand 
cut glass. 

B. J. Pearce won the shield ee the month with a score 
of 21 out of 25 targets, and also the prize for long pa 
with 18 straight. Results:—T. Riddell, 65, 45; J. 
ner, sen., 50, 19; J. Lawson, 45, 24; Major Goosen 50, 
30; J. Turner, jun., 75, 45; W. Erwood, 40, 28; B. i 
Pierce, 70, 56; E. Coath, 90, 66; ae Usher, 70, 55; C. 
Beare, 40, 31: A. Clarke, 40, 23; A Peet 50, O7; 
Jz Sa 40, 22; J. Monkman, 40, 23; . McKeand, 
50, 30; F. Coburn, 30, 20; C. Moore, 16,4 Gs Turner, 
10, 4. (The first number denotes those nce at and the 
second those broken.) 


On March 13th in the prize events, A class, the 
result was: Ist, Beare, silver medal: 2nd, Baw. 
Pearce, bronze medal. B class—Ist, R. Noble, silver 
medal; 2nd, G. Wallace, bronze medal. In the high 
average for the series of shoots just finished: A. class, 
C. Beare won; B. class, Major Curran won, the prizes 
being a handsome silver cup in each case. The scores: 
es at a 


BJ Pearce 05 oP tacne sont ich Pe ee 

AS MEtChellt 3. econ ee ok 65 40 
Re Nobleishecasto ote kere 50 30 
JeStaatlero cee ate PRS ee Seo chee 35 30 
PISUSHER snk eee anes ce ee eee Aly ce 3X0) 
J. Turner, jr 47 28 
Mr. Moody 20 12 
Be Fowler. caect sie iin eo ee ee ao 20 
GBéares pn 30 23 
Gs Turner. eee ccna hearin 25 12 
J. Monkman 30 22 
Major Curran 50 22 
BeGoathnener 45 34 
B.. Jones... 2. 25 14 
J. Turner, sr. 30 15 
T. Riddell. . 60 31 
CaS Ghee eee 30 19 
W AE RwOOd sy ano re teeeeee 60 28 
G Wallace: tsa fo oan eee 50 25 
W. McKeand 45 20 
G: Pearce’... 5.0. Se ee ae 10 9 


scores: 
FIRST EVENT. 
RIVERSIDE. 
DRS rai ola pees Pea AUR inte OP Abas Alta Ait) sicko cheers 21 
EMO RLO ATE 22) od ve a cstse ous sya tle een eee ROT ote 24 
14 bee 8) sack 09 Vo eens ASRS co Goce akc n nic alata, 22 
Wie Dolsent. scl: Bicchecieee 0 ane seae meek rea woe oe coe 15 
Robert Smithy 235 ce hoot ake case eet eo ketion 7 
12 Gl alchait.) ee arr nee MRE AS a Souci ed G 17 
McCormick ai: so Actet cols ese Sa Ee 15 
Ga McGarvan eee es oieie Poe ane Sat Teen were 21 
WENNER sco hl: s.2 Sorte se ee ee Ee 16 
We Oslioaneraa. 22 ae @. cncice ite eR ee 21 
AOL! fos, 5 ei ahah Bae eee CS OO renews Ee 189 
FLORENCE 
Mir) Kenne diye iy. a2s-tc Ste Sone cee Rie serie 21 
Mir Wie ING Hee: Ai iste. cas & ps AGO een rae 23 
1 Dy hel 5 aU Dae ena ae Sale nn MRE ME pe Cone llc AIS 18 
AWM Pont eV es pie ei, eS RSS, Ce ona oon He 22 
WV PESTLE OM es Fee a dg eo ol sono Oe, oer Eee aces 20 
IVE ASIN CAT esc ite «ch atcah  vtoe eee e 18 
\ Va A UK Ce ty oe ene ee mA NE Ae Gao os 10 
RECO Tee etree im once eran ebvben, Ree eo ete ee eee NEY, 
IMT ES ATNOS ee lett aetye elk ech esehes hetee Senden 18 
INTE EL UST OM top fesct eo ccrcics owe ehavaa shoes eee Lae eet 14 
Ota Ss cose sss. sae eee 181 
A deer from the northern woods visited 


Orillia on Sunday the 17th of January, about 
noon. It entered the town along the lake 
shore, ran through Couchiching Beach Park, 
turned up Brant Street, crossed through the 
town and made its exit by way of Quinn’s 
Driving Park, and north into Paisley’s bush. 
Among those who saw the animal was Mr. J. 
H. Ross of the J. H. Ross Canoe Co., the deer 
having run through his father’s back yard. 


While working in the woods in February, 
Mr. J. J. Hastings, a farmer near Earlton, Ont. 


‘disturbed a den of bears by felling a tree upon 


what appeared to be a pile of brush. Hurry- 
ing home he secured a rifle and succeeded in 
killmg the old bear and capturing the three 
cubs. the latter of which were of considerable 
size, but appeared dazed and sleepy and were 
easily captured. 


Mr. C. Mitchell of Listowel in the course of 
a communication addressed to the editor 
says: “I want my Rod and Gun for 19T5S20e 
is a welcome change from reading so much 
war news.’ 
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A Ram of the 
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Pigeons 
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An Inland Sea 
Trip 
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In That Next Tent You Buy 


PLA? La LAC? Bal? Bale laa 
aot Tees 


\ 
( 


Send k A work ‘“‘de Luxe.” Mail us your name and address 
en or upon a post-card to-day if you are in any way inter- 
ested in tents. We want you to become better ac- 
Our Catalogue °°" 7 ee ee 
quainted with the wide range of lines we earry. 
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E make anything and everything in canvas. Have you an 
idea that’s new? Can we make you upasample? Ifso, 
write us full particulars, giving sizes, etc., etc. 
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Sa OC Ai TAWA C A N BRANCH OFFICES, FACTORIES and MILLS; 
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HAVE THE PIGEONS RETURNED 


EpwaArRp T. 


FTER many false alarms have 
been given, a person often 
becomes callous to the truth. 

Since the pigeons disappeared in 
1881 they have been “‘discovered’”’ 
many times and in many places; all 
of which discoveries have proved 
errors of judgment, the “pigeons” 
always turning out to be some other 
kind of bird. On the Pacific Coast, 
the Band Tailed pigeon; in the 
Middle West and South, mourning 
doves or occasionally prairie plover. 

On the Pacific Coast where the 
Passenger pigeon was never known 
to be, Eastern sportsmen have often 
been told: “Pigeons! They are not 
extinct. Who says they are? See! 
Look at them!” Pointing to a few 
scattered band tails feeding on a 
wheat stubble. ‘“‘There they are.”’ 
But the difference is so marked, one 
look is enough, the California bird 
being as easily distinguished from the 
Eastern, as the quail of the Coast is 
from its cousin of the Middle West 
and South. 

Every year letters come from 
British Columbia, from Washington 
and Oregon as well as California to 
the various Magazines devoted to 
outdoor life, and even to the writer 
of this, “‘Pigeons, Plenty of Pigeons.” 
So there are plenty of them, but none 
of the right kind. 

Some years ago in the Olympics, 
the writer reached his camp, which 
had been ready a week, one Septem- 
ber afternoon. Dinner was on the 
table, and first of all was a pot pie. 
A pigeon pot pie. The birds in it 
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reminded him of the old days in 
Michigan, both in looks and taste. 
“Yes, of course they were pigeons,” 
the guide said, but next morning 
come to see some of their kind in the 
trees it was the same old story. 
Band tails. 

The following year at Cowilchan 
Lake, British Columbia, an English 
sportsman said: “I have read much 
concerning the disappearance of your 
American pigeons «nd am surprised 
no one has ever chought of looking 
for them in the woods of Canada. I 
see some every time I go out.” 
Next day the writer took gun instead 
of fish rod. He found the pigeons, 
but every one wore the wide black 
band. 

These Coast birds not only are 
different in form from the Michigan 
pigeon—being neither so slim nor so 
graceful—but their habits also are 
different. They like the cold air of 
the mountains, keeping, when nest- 
ing, at an elevation of five or six 
thousand feet, and only going to the 
valleys when driven by hunger. 
They are migratory, being found in 
British Columbia several hundred 
miles North of the Washington 
boundary line in summer and well 
across into Mexico during winter. 
They are really a bird of the hills in 
contrast with their said to be extinct 
cousins, whose habitat was in the 
lower levels, the cedar swamps of 
Michigan, among the pin oaks in 
the wet lands of Oklahoma and 
Missouri and even in the Pedee 
swamps of the Carolinas where they 
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feed on acorns with an occasional 
foray into the rice fields of the coast; 
but never so far as the writer’s 
experience goes, did they frequent 
a mountain side unless drawn there 
by a salt or sulphur spring and their 
migrating always was as much in 
search of food as on account of 
climatic conditions. 

This matter of food is a question 
not often considered in connection 
with the pigeons. In the old days, 
about a bushel of grain to a thousand 
was the allowance for pigeons in 
captivity, sometimes less, often more. 

It is agreed by pigeon men who 
were in shape to know that in 1876 
and again in 1878 there were fully a 
billion pigeons in the different Michi- 
gan nestings, these until late in the 
season feeding almost entirely on 
beech nuts and then on buds and 
berries together with the beech mast 
remaining uneaten and unsprouted. 

Let us suppose there to be now the 
same number of pigeons as then; that 
their enemies in the wild have de- 
stroyed each year only enough to 
offset the young hatched and raised 
that year. This would leave at the 
present time an army of a billion 
hunting for food. Where would they 
find it? The forests, beech and oak 
as well as pine, have to a great extent 
disappeared before civilization, ahead 
of the axe and saw of man. This 
would leave the farmer’s grain fields 
to take the place of the vanished 
woods. Hissprouting wheat in March 
and April, growing barley and oats 
in May, ripening crops in July, 
August and September and rice in 
October and November, would 
provide food for the pigeons. A 
thousand pigeons would eat much 
more than a bushel of something a 
day, if given the opportunity. Put 
them on light rations and figure 1,000 
bushels to a million, 1,000,000 bush- 
els to a billion. This would mean 
three hundred and sixty-five million 
bushels in a year or half an average 
wheat crop of the entire country. 
What portion of this would come from 
the farmer’s fields? How much from 
oak and beech woods still left stand- 
ing? Would not enough grain be 
destroyed to make the pigeons of 
Michigan worse than grasshoppers 
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in* Kansas, as bad as the locusts of 
Egypt, and instead of laws for their 
protection, would it not be bounties - 
for their heads? 

The possibility of what might have 
have been in this direction is the 
silver lining to the cloud of extermin- 
ation. The pigeon scribes of today 
do not consider the possibilities of 
such a result. They have been too 
busy trying to convict man and his 
net of a crime they never committed, 
to look at anything outside of a very 
narrow range of vision. 


But now after thirty-four years of 
false alarms, comes the dawn of a 
hope that at least the pigeons are 
returning. This year and last, re- 
liable men claim to have seen flocks 
of considerable size, which they are 
sure were Passenger Pigeons. One 
man from the summer metropolis of 
Pigeondom—the beech woods and 
cedar swamps of Michigan—writes 
of seeing a large flock of pigeons. 
‘“No chance of a mistake. I have 
seen too many in my time.” An- 
other writer from Wisconsin, ‘“‘My 
friend, a rural mail carrier, has 
located a flock of passenger pigeons 
consisting of hundreds of birds. I 
am sure he cannot be mistaken.” 
Another from the Kankakee country 
of Northern Indiana makes a similar 
claim. So does a planter from. East 
Felicana Parish, Louisiana, and a 
farmer from Ontario, Canada. 


With so much smoke there must 
be some fire, if but little. If only 
a few of the many are really passenger 
pigeons, there still is hope that in the 
near future our Northern woods in 
summer, our Southern swamps in 
winter, will again be peopled with 
them. 

They are too widely scattered to 
be phantoms of the past raised by a 
diseased imagination of some dim- 
eyed slaughterer of the long ago. 
Ghosts that will not down, but they 
do really seem a returning vanguard 
of the vanished millions, once of the 
Michigan woods. All are not doves; 
neither can they be the band-tailed 
pigeons from the Pacific Coast, which 
even in old times when most numer- 
ous, never invaded the country East 
of the Rockies. 
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Perhaps the greatest argument in 
favor of the return of the pigeons, 
and against extermination, is that 
many old time netters—veterans who 
saw that army of birds leave their 
last great nesting—have stood with 
eyes to the North, watching for years 
for their coming back, have laughed 
at the idea of all having been caught 
or killed and those pigeoneers yet 
alive are still saying one to another, 
as they have been ‘doing for years, 
“Sometime. Sometime.” 


The question is, has the ‘‘some- 
time’? come? Are their hopes to be 
realized? Will these few flocks be 
followed by. the rest of the throng, 
by millions of descendents of those 
who crossed into Canada early in the 
eighties? 

Ask the same netters, ““How about 
storm or accident? -Is there not a 
chance the birds may have met their 
fate in some such manner?”’ They 
will shake their heads and tell you, 
“No sir. They were too wise—those 
pigeons. Some may have gone by 
storm, a few lost their way in fog. 
Not all, nor half.”’ 


Did one ever consider the wisdom 
of all birds, all animals? How in 
many ways they shame humanity 
and its learning? 

Take a nesting of pigeons covering 
many square miles, with countless 
trees and often thirty, forty some 
say fifty nests to a tree; everything 
alike, how could each bird find its 
proper place after having been away 
hours at a time searching for food? 
Or did they not? ‘The writer is sure 
they did, but many _ experienced 
pigeon men insisted that whatever 
was done ‘during incubation, after- 
wards the young were fed indiscrim- 
inately. 


As proof an instance was cited 
where two squabs fell from their 
nests and were put back by a passing 
netter, one evidently where it be- 
longed, the other in a nest formerly 
the home of a different variety of 
bird. Both were fed by passing 
pigeons, both lived and grew until 
in course of time they were able to 
fly and go into the world for them- 
selves. 

Another instance given was where 
many old birds were shot one after- 
noon, all stopping to feed a lone 
squab in the top of a tall cedar. 

Arguing over these, some of the 
veteran netters insisted this feeding 
was done knowing the young be- 
longed to other birds. ‘Caring for 
orphans cut of charity so to speak,”’ 
but a few of the less experienced set 
said, ‘““No pigeon can tell its own 
squab from another’s, that with 
millions of young in millions of 
nests, calling for food, and all as 
much alike as peas in a pod, wasn’t 
it to be expected the old birds some- 
times would lose their bearings, get 
mixed and stop at a nest not their 
own?” And by way of clincher, 
“If six women should undress their. 
six young babies and mix them up, 
could any one be sure of picking out 
the right baby when the time came?’’ 
_ Let us hope the man from Mich- 
igan, the man from Wisconsin, the 
man from Canada and all the rest 
have found the pigeons as they say; 
that the Passenger Pigeons have 
returned; not a scattered few but 
in considerable numbers; that others 
are to follow, and that some of the 
old timers—the writer included—who 
saw those wonderful cities of the 
birds, at Shelby and at Crooked 
River, may live to see the woods full 
of the pigeon people once again. 
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Ray GIDDINGS 


PART 1 
{Pes poplars were golden along 
Weary Creek, and an _ occas- 
ional vagrant breeze _ stole 
through the trees, rustling the- gayly 
colored leaves and sending them one 
by one toearth. The solemn cathed- 
ral-like hush that prevailed but afew 
days ago had given place to the low 
rustling monotone of falling leaves. 
The season had been the dryest 
within the memory of the oldest 
native: already the leaves lay ankle 
deep and the wild things of the forest 
were retreating to the mountain 
fastnesses, alarmed at the unpre- 
cedented noisiness of their valley 
retreat. 
Near the bank and overshadowing 
a deep still pool, two great cotton- 
woods reared their coarse barked 
shafts a hundred feet in the air, and 


between these a cabin had been built. 
In the summer the foliage of the 
surrounding poplars completely ‘hid 
it from the eyes of the casual observer 
but now, with the trees half stripped, 
iis weather beaten outlines showed 
distinctly. In the door way, rifle 
in hand, a man of huge stature 
stooped, his eyes on Stormycut 
mountain, thrusting its jagged peaks 
into the clouds. The sun dropped 
behind the mountains; night had 
fallen in the distant thickly timbered 
ravines on the ridge; yet in the 
valley it would be light for upwards 
of an hour. Close at hand a squirrel 
chided, vigorously at first, but grad- 
ually stilling into a sleepy chatter, 
then a chirp, and the silence of 
twilight fell heavily on the land, 
broken only by the never ending, 
sobbing flight of leaves. 
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On the ridge I sheathed my glasses, 
and dropped downwards to the creek 
bottom. Emerging once again into 
a clearing from whence I would 
command a view of the cabin, I 
caught sight of Tamin LeFevre, 
still standing in the door-way, his 
massive shoulders hunched in a des- 
paring attitude. 

**Tamin!”’ 
it, friend.”’ 

_ I was not prepared for such an 
instant change. He straightened up, 
his chest proudly arched, and lke 
the call of a Bull Moose his deep 
voice welcomed me. The trouble 
had died out of his attitude, and 


I cried. ‘‘How fares 


again he was the carefree, generous. 


trapper I had known of old. A 
closer survey warned me, however, 
that there had been some change. 
The wrinkles on the wide brow were 
deeper; little crow’s feet were forming 
at the corners of his eyes, and his 
face wore a haunted troubled look, not 
visible to the eye, but vaguely felt as 
being too deep to cover with a smile. 

*“You are not well, Tamin?’’ I asked. 

‘““Well?”? he retorted, and struck 
his chest a resounding blow. ‘“‘The 
grizzlies of the Stormycut slides are 
not more strong.’” The muscles of 
his arms rippled and bulged under 
the tight shirt, but nevertheless I 
was not satisfied. I detected an air 
of braggado, entirely foreign to his 
nature, fortelling that the loneliness— 
the want of companionship—had at 
last made itself felt, and to my mind 
it was not the companionship of man 
he hungered for. A handsome man 
was this Tamin o’ the Mountains, 
a gregarious pleasure loving fellow. 
Often I wondered what caused him 
this exile, but forebore to ask, though 
once I would have had the story had 
it not been for an interruption. 

“The Cow Moose is calling from 
the thicket,’ I said sententiously. 
“Once more the mating time has 
come, Tamin.”’ 

It had. From marsh and mount- 
ain came the querulous passionate 
call of four foots: ducks were winging 
their way southward, and the woods 
had donned their brightest hues for 
this festive season. But Tamin 
laughed unrestrainedly, and placed 
a friendly hand on my shoulder. 
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> Dhe’ Ea’ > Doctor is’ keen!’” he 
said, ‘““But even he is not infallible. 
Even he makes the mistake. Is it 
not so?” 

*“Perhaps,”’ I returned, disgruntled 
at my evidently incorrect diagnosis 
of his case, “And perhaps not. How- 
ever, I have brought you cartridges. 
How are the sheep this year?”’ 

Tamin turned swiftly away and 
again his eyes strayed to the moun- 
tain. I noticed his shoulders drooped 
as he turned to me suddenly. 

- Ans: thateas omy. trouble. Lil’ 
Doctor,” he said slowly. “It is not 
the call of civilization that bothers 
me. It is what you call a sheep— 
a Ram of the Stormycut. Two 
weeks ago to-morrow I stood here 
in my door-way, looking at the peaks 
through my glass for a sign of sheep. 
On that middle peak I spied a ram: 
and such a beast. Big, was he; 
bigger by far than I ever hunted, 
and in my heart I coveted the head. 
’Tis but a short climb to the peak, 
and I got within two hundred feet 
of the beast unperceived. At that 
range, Lil’ Doctor, I never miss. I 
threw my rifle to my shoulder and 
fired. My bullet chipped off a piece 
of rock: the Ram had disappeared. Be- 
low, two hundred feet, were rocks; 
above, a sheer wall of rock thirty 
feet high: the ledge but eighteen 
inches wide. Yet the sheep was 
gone. I am not superstitious: every 
day for a week I hunt the ram and 
always he disappears. Always.” 
He paused and turned away, shaking 
his head dully. 

Involuntarily my eyes turned to 
the peak and I unslung my glass. 
On the middle peak, his massive head 
turned directly toward us, stood a 
gigantic Ram, and his attitude was 
positively threatening. I dropped 
my glass with an exclamation of 
dismay, but raised it again almost 
immediately. At that distance, how 
a Ram—a sheep—could convey an 
attitude of danger, a threatening 
altitude, as I said before, was more 
than I could understand. I was 
labouring under no delusion: under 
no stress of imagination. The at- 
titude was distinctly and positively 
threatening, outlined in the stiff 
pose, the lowered head in—in—I 
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can’t explain it any clearer than by 
saying a premonition of danger soon 
to be came over me as I gazed. A 
sudden unreasoning wave of anger 
swept over me, and I picked up my 
rifle, a beautiful double barreled 
creation, made to order for me by a 
master workman, and chambering a 
four inch cartridge with a vicious sharp 
pointed bullet. 

“‘Lamin,’.-L sad. => EhatvRaniss 
up there now.”’ 

‘“‘T have been watching him since 
early morning,’’ came the quiet re- 
ply. “It is not good to hunt him.” 

His superstitious fears angered me. 

‘Good or not I am going,” I 
returned. ‘“‘He is not bullet proof, 
I’ll wager.” 

Tamin picked up his rifle and 
filled the magazine. “‘It is late, but 
I will go too,” he said, and slowly 
shook his head. 

I appeared to take no notice of his 
evident reluctance and led the way 
across the creek, at the ford now a 
mere dribble of water. Up over the 
loose shale that covered the mount- 
ain side we toiled intil we found 
ourselves at the bottom of the peak. 
There, a piece of rock slipped from 
under me, and I pitchedforward on 
my head, inflicting a bad scalp 
wound that would admit of no fur- 
ther hunting that day. 

“It is not well to hunt him,’’ Tamin 
repeated, as once more in the cabin 
He attended to my wound. “He is 
iieae 

“Pshaw’”’ I interrupted. “An 
accident is hable to happen to any 
man at any time.” 

But the trapper was still uncon- 
vinced. 

“Day after day for a week I have 
shot at him,” he said,“‘and each time 
some ill luck has befallen me. I have 
a cut on my head, as well as a broken 
rifle and bruised limbs. Here is 
the- proof, -if ‘you. desire fit 
He rolled up his trouser leg and I 
noted that the white of hisskin was 


marred in several places by large 
black and blue spots. 
“You were careless, Tamin,’” I 


remarked, but I must confess my tone 
was not at all convincing. Heavy 
twilight silence, laden with apprehen- 
sion and a sense of danger is not at 
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all conducive to a convincing air of 
cheerfulness. I stretched my big 
body with a “Pish” of contempt at 
my womanishness. In the wilder- 
ness a man has truly to be big to 
earn him the sobriquet of “‘Lil’’’, 
and indeed I was a larger man than 
Tamin and as strong. I laughed 
myself out of my fears, and it was 
with a stout heart I retired, secure 
in my strength and the wisdom of 
my five and twenty years. 

As usual, my first night for a year 
in the woods brought its wakefulness, 
and try as I might I could not sleep. 
A loon called querulously from Weary 
Lake, and somewhere in the cabin 
a mountain rat was gnawing and 
crunching. Through the single 
window I watched the moon rise and 
spill a shower of silver over the tops 
of .the evergreens. Many strange 
fancies entered my mind as I restless- 
ly tossed and turned, chief amongst 
which was an almost irresistible de- 
sire to throw open the door and 
search the peak with my glass for a 
sight of the big Ram. Resolutely I 
turned my eyes away from the 
witchery of the night and tried to 
sleep. But as daylight stole in 
through the chinks around the fire- 
place, I rose to my feet and swiftly 
dressed. ‘Tamin was still slumbering 
and not wishing to awaken him, | 
made silent preparations. 

As I stepped out into the frosty 
September air I raised my glass and 
surveyed the peaks’ As yet, there 
was no sign of life, and with a little 
grunt of dissatisfaction I swung into 
my stride. Where the accident of the 
day before had occurred’ I turned 
sharply to the left and skirted the 
base of the third peak. An hour’s 
hard climbing brought me around to 
the opposite side, and there for a 
space I rested. The sun was coming 
up over the mountains on the other 
side of Weary Creek Valley, and its 
rays were lighting up the dim aisles 
of the woods that thickly covered a 
mountain directly opposite me. In 
the shade of the cliff it was growing 
chilly, and the warm sunlight coaxed 
me from my retreat to descend into 
the valley and climb the other moun- 
tain. Here for a time I basked in 
the warm rays of the sun, although 
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keeping a watch on the peaks. How 
absurd my apprehension of the night 
before seemed in broad daylight. I 
laughed aloud with the pure joy of 
living and leisurely clambered to the 
top. From there I scanned all the 
immediage peaks minutely, and had 
the satisfaction of spotting a small 
flock of sheep on a peak a mile or so to 
the north. I descended without 
mishap into a valley as wide and 
“noisy as the one I had just quitted. 
On a slide, half way up the mountain 
side I was about to ascend, I sighted, 
through my glass, a grizzly, grubbing 
in the black mud after roots. 

Bears were fairly common, and at 
practically any time I could depend 
on getting one much nearer to the 
cabin. Therefore, I suppressed the 
desire to shoot and chose another 
ravine for my ascent. I found the 
underbrush much thicker than on 
Stormycut, especially in the slides, 
and came to the conclusion that I 
was working down into the foothill 
country. Although I had hunted for 
five successive seasons with Tamin I 
had not been further north than the 
first mountain, and the country was 
new and interesting. The steep 
climb brought little beads of pers- 
piration to my brow, and it was with 
a relieved sigh I stopped on the crest 
to regain my breath and steady; my 
hand. After a time slowly I worked 
towards the sheep, and as I came 
within range, noticed a sudden com- 
motion amongst the ewes. That I 
had not been glimpsed I was reason- 
ably certain, and I settled back, 
awaiting developments with interest. 
Then, from around a jutting rock, 
came the big Ram, his head lcwered, 
his attitude belligerent. A small 
Ram detached himself from the three 
ewes and was not slow to resent the 
intrusion. He shot forward, and 
distinctly I heard the dull thud as 
the two came together. Evidently 
surprised and angered at the resis- 
tance, the new comer did not wait 
for a second attack but sprang for- 
ward and bore his adversary back- 
wards, using his head in a curious 
swinging manner as though to twist 
him off the ledge. And a moment 
later I knew this soon must happen, 
for a few feet to the rear the ledge 
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narrowed to about six inches in width, 
as near as I could judge through the 
glass. The end came in an unexpec- 
ted manner: a sudden vicious charge 
had thrown the defender back on his 
haunches, and as he tetered on that 
narrow ledge all desire to continue 
the combat seemed to have left him. 
He turned tail and jumped wildly 
for a ledge a few feet below and 
scampered off, thoroughly fright- 
ened. 

The big Ram shook his head once 
or twice as though disgusted with his 
easy victory, and turned back to join 
the ewes, giving me an easy broad- 
side shot. Slowly I raised«my rifle 
and took a long look through the 
sights. I would show Tamin how 
foolish his fears were: that his Ram 
was not bullet proof. The shot was 
ridiculously easy and already I con- 
sidered the head mine. In fact, I 
raised myself on my elbow in an 
endeavour to ascertain if there was 
any danger of the fall injuring the 
head. To my relief the drop to a 
wider ledge was but a few feet. I 
turned back to my sights, but as I 
gazed again the target seemed sud- 
denly blurred and then faded away 
altogether. Dumfounded, I lifted 
my head. The ewes were still stand- 
ing in the same positions but of the 
Ram there was no trace. I picked 
up my glass and steadily surveyed 
the bare brown recks. He had-gone; 
of that there was no doubt—dis- 
appeared into thin air. For a 
moment, I confess, cold shivers ran 
up and down my spine at this uncanny 
occurrence. ‘Tamin’s reluctance did 
not seem very laughable just then. 
Altogether, it was in a very unsettled 
frame of mind I retraced my steps, 
and for me all the joy had gone out 
of the clear bright day. 

Night had fallen before I reached 
the cabin to reassure a very nervous 
and upset Tamin. He asked no 
questions, and it was not until after 
the meal that I recounted the events 
of the day. He shook his head in a 
troubled manner as I finished. 

“Leave him alone, Lil’ Doctor,” 


he pleaded, “For who can capture 
the Devil? To-morrow we will shoot 
the moose. It is a bargain.” 


“To-morrow we will hunt the 
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moose,” I assented, ““But I must get 
that sheep before my time is up.” 

\ “To-morrow is a new day,” he 
srunted enigmatically. “Who knows 
what it will bring forth.” 


PART II. 

Since early morning a drizzling rain 
had been descending and now gave 
promise to end in the first snow 
storm of the season. Behind the 
little cabin the wind howled in 
mournful cadence through the strip- 
ped poplars, and white tipped the 
Waves of Weary Lake, visible from 
our Cabin Window. Altogether it 
was a day. for retrospection; one of 
the days the dwellers of the big woods 
have learned to hate with an intensity 
that oft times surprises even them- 
selves: bleak cheerless days that hold 
absolutely no promise of a brighter 
future, yet retain a lingering memory 
of summer days that were, days 
deadly disheartening in their very 
vagueness. 

Restlessly Tamin paced the cabin, 
whilst I gazed moodily into the fire. 
From the North a wedge shaped 
flock of wild geese bore down upon 
us and as they passed, clear and 
vibrant from above, came their magic 
honker song. Tamin_ started and 
picked up his rifle. 

“Tet us go after moose,” he said. 
*“‘T am restless.” 

Before I could reply the door flew 
open and a tattered wet figure blew 
in to stalk over to the fire. 

‘Hello Charley,’ I said, recog- 
nizing Tamin’s Indian handy-man 
and helper, ‘““How’s the fur’’. 

“Plenty fur,’ he retorted. “Get- 
um grub.” He turned to Tamin. 
““Get-um Mooswa yet?” 

“Not yet,’ Tamin responded. 
“You want jerky?” 

“Um. Jerky. You go now?” 

“Might as well,’’ I returned in an- 
swer to Tamin’s questioning look. 
“You come, Charley?”’ 

“T come. Get mooswa.”’ 

We swung along the dim trail that 
wound over a side hill and down into 
a bog, some ten miles distant. ‘The 
rain had changed to sleet, and before 
we had put half the distance behind 
us, that in turn, changed to wet, 
heavy snow. The walk was in a 
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measure’ satisfying our _ restless 
spirits, and the dreary morning we 
had put in was soon forgotten. We 
were wet to the skin, but the pace we 
had set kept us from being cold and 
brought ruddy glow to Tamin’s 
cheek. It was snowing hard before 
we reached the edge of the bog, and 
every step as we forced our way into | 
a thicket, brought down a shower of 
snow on our heads. Cold work it 
was, making our way through that 
treacherous, unstable waste: work 
that brought a grunt of utter disgust 
from Tamin, and even discomfited 
the stoic Indian. For myself, though 
wet and cold, yet I was anxious for 
a shot, and had the travelling been 
three times as hard I would have still 
kept on. A high, dry island in the 
center of the marsh was our destin- 
ation, having perhaps: an area of a 
hundred acres, its shores heavily 
fringed with willows and underbrush. 
We pushed through this fringe as 
noiselessly as possible and toiled up a 
little rise to find ourselves gazing 
into a grassy, sheltered valley, dotted 
here and there with small clumps of 
trees. A few hundred feet below me 
I picked out, with much trouble, the 
outlines of a big bull, standing motion- 
less in the partial shelter of a small 
copse of willows. Tamin pushed me 
forward to take the shot, and at the 
report the big beast came to his 
knees, but almost immediately was 
up again, and I gave him the other 
barrel. He fell heavily, with a dull 
satisfying thud, and I turned my 
attention to another crashing in a 
thicket to my right. 

Tamin’s rifle barked twice, but the 
animal kept on going although I 
knew he had been hit. We took his 
track, a deer track, by the way, and 
had the satisfaction of running.a fine 
buck to bay a few moments later. 
I threw up my rifle for a finishing 
shot, but it was not necessary. . 
Slowly, very slowly, he sank to rest, 
his eyes fast glazing. 

“Enough,” Tamin remarked. 
“We can get them almost any time 
here. We'll cut them up and carry 
them across the swamp. I have 
another cabin near here.” 

Although the cabin was a scant 
half mile away, yet by the time we 
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had made the five trips necessary to 
get the heads and meat over we were 
tired out, and the afternoon was well 
advanced. If I had any lingering 
longing to return for a shot at the 
Ram it was speedily dispelled by a 
glance at the whirling driving snow- 
flakes. We busied ourselves with the 
cutting of the meat into strips ready 
for Charley’s “Jerky”? Frame when 
the storm should abate, and it was 
‘dark before we got the smoke houses 
built and the fires going. All night 
long Charley watched his fires, not 
wishing to lose any more time than 
was absolutely necessary in such 
excellent trapping weather. Wear- 
ied, Tamin and I turned in early to 
fall asleep almost immediately. 

It was upon a whitened wilderness 
our eyes fell next morning at day- 
break. Charley, his jerky all pre- 

ared and packed, was preparing 

reakfast, evidently not at all weary 
from his vigil. Tamin, sleepy eyed, 
pointed through the window to a 
stump on which rested about five 
inches of snow. 

“Your hunting will be good this 
year,” he said. “It will take} two, 
three days for that to go.” 

I nodded, being particularly} in- 
terested at that moment in sampling 
Charley’s flap jacks. I found them 
excellent, and it was with a sigh of 
content I pushed back my chair at 
last, concious of good work well done. 

On a toboggan we loaded the jerky, 
leaving the heads, and started out 
along the white avenue for the main 
camp. Spruce, fir and balsam were 
bending under their winter coats; 
little feathery fingers of snow lightly 
crowned the willow shoots, and it 
seemed gocd, very gocd, to be alive 
in this new world and in the freshness 
of a new day. The miles slipped 
quickly past us, and as we reached 
the Cabin the sun was just endeavour- 
ing to thrust a shaft of golden light 
through the gray clouds. 

Charley’s evident haste to get 
back to his work hindered me from 
asking for his company on a hunt for 
the ream, much asI desiredit. There- 
fore, all morning I helped Tamin in 
the hemely occupation of sawing and 
splitting wocd for his winter’s supply. 
After, thef mid-day} meal I had’ my 
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reward. Tamin stretched his huge 
bulk and looked at me quizzically. 

“Does the Lil’ Doctor want to hunt 
the Devil this afternoon,”’ he enquired. 
“Tf so, I will accompany him.” 

I grinned as I said “‘Perhaps to-day 
we will get him.”’ 

He shrugged his shoulders. 

‘“‘One can never tell,’”’ was the reply, 
“But little I like this vanishing. It— 
it—is uncanny.” 

“It does savor of the devil,” I 
returned. ‘All I ask Tamin is one 
fair shot. Just one, and we will see 
if his Satanic majesty inhabits the 
body of the big ram. He’s big 
enough and ugly enough, to be sure.” 

“It was not so funny the other 
day,’ Tamin remarked, as we crossed 
the ford. “Perhaps it will not be 
funny later.” 

The stiff climb took all my breath 
so I offered no reply. Ona ledge we 
paused for a moment},to train the 
glass on the peak. 

“One, two, three, four,’ Tamin 
counted, ““But no sign of the big Ram. 
He is perhaps where you last found 
him. * 

But he was not, nor on any of the 
adjacent peaks. To make things 
worse a grim, leaden sky, and a 
curiously heavy stillness, threatened 
a snow storm. Hastily, we took, up 
our back track and Stormycut was in 
sight before the storm! broke. In the 
lee of the cliff we found} a wide, 
sheltered ledge, andj here we decided 
to stop until the storm abated. The 
howling of the blizzard made con- 
versation impossible, and we could 
see but a few yards in front of us. 
From an oldf{stub near by I gathered 
a quantity of fire wood and;soon had 
a roaring fire over which, we ‘made, a 
can of tea. 

As night came on the gale increased 
in fury, andj we put from us all hopes 
of making; the, Cabin before! another 
day. We were fairly comfortable: 
no snow could reach us, and had we 
a sufficient supply of fuel would 
suffer little. I stepped forward to 
the edge of the rock and gazed out 
into the swirling, eddying waste. To 
venture a hundred yards would; be 
almost sure death, and it was a good 
thousand feet to the nearest bush, as 
I remembered it. Clearly, we would 
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be cold before the night. was over. 
I stepped forward to wrench loose 
another portion of the stub, and 
dimly, above the storm, came a 
warning cry from Tamin. I looked 
up, but too late. Something struck 
me full on the chest, sending me 
hurtling into the snow a dozen feet 
away. I picked myself out of a drift, 
badly shaken, but not much hurt, and 
staggered back to the fire. An old 
stub, whose roots had _ insufficient 
hold to combat the fury of the gale, 
had blown down from the top of the 
cliff, one of the pieces striking me in 
its whirling flight. Here was fire- 
wood in plenty, although at the 
expense of a bad shaking up. I did 
not complain, needless to say, but 
built up a large fire and squatted 
down on the rock to sleep as best I 
could. Every hour one or the other 
would arise to replenish the fire, and 
it was during the last of these awaken- 
ings that I noticed the storm had 
abated. The first faint flush of dawn 
was in the eastern sky, and rather 
than return to my hard bed I melted 
some snow and made about a pint of 
bouillon from two cubes I found in a 
pocket. Tamin struggled to his feet 
before my preparations were com- 
plete and rubbed his face in the snow 
as a hasty and convenient way of 
making a toilet. We soon disposed 
of the broth and feeling much re- 
freshed plunged through the drifts 
that circled our ledge and out to the 
flat beyond where’ the snow was but 
ten inches deep. In front a few 
hundred feet large drifts arose, and 
rather than flounder through them, 
we turned to the left and made a 
careful way through the rough valley 
formed by the first and centre peaks 
of Stormycut. Travelling on the 
ledges was fairly easy, although at 
times a mis-step would have sent us 
spinning to instant destruction. As 
the valley of Weary Creek unfolded 
itself to our view, Tamin paused 
suddenly and pointed upwards. I 
nodded. 

Two hundred yards above us the 
Ram posed in the same threatening 
attitude, gazing into the valley below, 
and perfectly motionless. I pushed 
up my second leaf sight and stepped 
into a¥position?givingtme a more ad- 
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vantageous view. A rock rolled from 
under my feet, and scraped along for 
perhaps a dozen feet. Very little 
noise it made, but the watcher on the 
cliff above heard and swung around 
to look directly down upon us. I 
raised my rifle, but lowered it again 
as a cry of astonishment came from 
Tamin. The beast had disappeared. 
For ten minutes I gazed steadily, 
from one position, and then a thought 
shot into my brain to set my pulses 
pounding. On the ledge, where he 
had been, was an occasional patch of 
snow, one of these being but a few 
feet to the right of where he had dis- 
appeared. I shifted my position, 
and clear and sharp against the snow 
was out lined the head, with its 
massive. curling horns. 

In a moment I understood the 
sagacity of the beast that led him to 
take advantage of his wonderful 
rock-like coloring. In silhouette or 
against the timber he was of course 
visible, but against the gray-brown 
rock, he would, when in danger, very 
slowly back up. Touching the rock, 
he would turn his back and drop his 
head, remaining absolutely motion- 
less, until the eye of the hunter, 
confused by the neutral coloring, 
would pass over his squat shape as a 
portion of the cliff. All this I ex- 
plained rapidly to Tamin as I took a 
careful look through the sights. At 
thecrackoftherifletheStormycut Ram 
swayed and shot forward on his head. 
For a moment he struggled, shaking 
his massive horns, and then dragged 
himself to the edge of the precipice. 
I dared not shoot again, afraid that 
the shock of the bullet would send 
him to the rocks six hundred feet 
below. I could only wait, and I 
knew it would not be for long. His 
strength was ebbing fast, and at the 
first struggle to regain his feet, his 
hind quarters refused to bear their 
portion of the weight. With a last 
desperate effort he struggled to his 
feet and sprang outwards: down— 
down to the rocks below, and we 
heard the dull thud as he found a 
last resting place. 

We did not descend, nor did we 
train our glasses on his mangled 
remains, but turned and descended 
the mountain into the valley. With- 
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- in me there was no sorrow for the 


loss of the head; no sorrow that such 
a magnificent beast had been wiped 
out: only a feeling of great relief and 
content. 

Nightfall brought the first twinge 
of regret. ‘Tamin and I stood in the 
doorway, smoking, our eyes on the 
jagged sides of old Stormycut, bathed 
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in the caressing radiance of soft 
moonlight. From afar a weird, long- 
drawn-out howl floated down, and 
soon a snarling, yapping medley of 
sounds reached us from the direction 
of the first peak. Tamin laid his 
hand on my shoulder, and together 
we turned and entered the cabin. 
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About Rods 


(ARTICLE 5) 
NEAL BROWN 


Ae rod is a precious treasure 

—a poor rod a wicked snare. 

Some rod makers are confidence 

men and foes of all honest fishermen. 

Their handiwork is a thing of many 
deceits. 

Wrappings, and varnish, and guides 
may all seem good to you, but some 
day you will be fishing far from help 
and will, perchance, hook an eight 
inch trout of only ordinary vigor and 
will find yourself gazing stonily on a 
broken rod. Fate will generally 
decree that this shall happen at the 
particular hour when you seem to hold 
all the trout in the stream in the hol- 
low of your basket. While you are 
trying to mend the broken rod, or, 
having given this up, are walking 
morosely back to camp, you may 
comfort yourself a little by imagining 
new tortures for the rod-maker if he 
could be placed in your power. I 
paid $22 once for arod on the guaranty 
of a reputable firm that sold it to me. 
Within the cast of a single day I found 
that my trust had been betrayed by a 
$3 rod masquerading under silk and 
varnish. The firm ought to be named 
here, so that it would be exposed to 
well deserved bankruptcy. 

One reason for brief attention to the 
bait rod is that most any kind of a rod 
will serve for bait fishing, only so that 


it be stout enough and of the right 


length. 

Every lodge of piscatory, has 
*prentices strange to the fly rod yet 
skillful with bait, or past masters who, 


in a cold spring freshet, or in grass- 
hopper days, or, for the sake of ex- 
periment, like to dally with the bait 
rod. All of these interests, according 
to their degree, must be cared for in 
proper anglers’ ritual. 

For boat trolling use a short, stiff 
rod; for other bait fishing a strong rod 
about ten feet in length. 

Good bait fishing cannot be done 
with a fly rod or with a short dumpy 
rod. The first is too flexible and the 
last too short. Bait fishing for trout 
should be conducted with a long rod, 
one purpose of this being to prevent 
the trout from seeing the angler. 
Generally this bait fishing for trout 
is short line work. A fairly stout 
rod is necessary in order to retrieve 
the trout properly. The _ greater 
flexibility of the fly rod is recompen- 
sed by the longer line and the wider 
spaces chosen by the fly-caster. 

It is offensive to take a short rod 
into a trout stream. 

°Tis a painful sight to witness a 
zealous amateur sloshing around in a 
good stream with a six foot rod. If 
he catches a trout with this clownish 
weapon he performs a_ miracle. 
Still, on the law of averages, there 
must be a certain limited number of 
foolish and gullible trout in every 
stream, and the most industrious 
awkwardness cannot keep® them all 
away from the hook. This angler 
will of course paralyze with terror most 
of the trout in that part of thestream 
that he infests. When you meet him 
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rioting down the stream, preceded by 
clouds of roily water, allow him to 
pass on without hurt, and smile 
encouragingly on him, though it be 
ever so  feebly. Remember that 
every citizen has the right to life, 
liberty and the ineffectual pursuit of 
trout in your streams. After this 
invasion has ceased you will allow 
the country to recover from it before 
pursuing your pleasure. 

Go ashore, or make yourself com- 
fortable on a handy log or rock, 
smoke your pipe, adjust your flies, 
or tie a new leader and wait phil- 
osophically until the clouds roll by 
and confidence has been restored to 
the panic stricken trout. Be consoled 
with the assurance that this invader 
is not depleting your preserves to any 
appreciable extent. 

If the water be of good temper and 
the weather favorable you can take 
up your joyous way in half an hour, 
but if the disturbance has been great 
you may wait longer. Patience is 
the badge of all our tribe. Even 
the farmer knows better than to use 
a short stubby rod. He goes forth 
equipped with a fifteen foot cane pole, 
purchased at the village store, or 
with one of equal length, cut from 
the nearby tamarack swamp. As a 
rule, he does not paddle the stream 
with hoary feet, but sits like Patience 
on a monument above some deep pool 
hours without end.. When he hooks 
a trout with this pole he can be relied 
on to land it safely thirty feet in the 
brush behind him. 

He is a more pleasing object than 
this other affront of the short rod, 
who wallows down the stream. 

So you, prideful, gladly show your 
collection of insects. You may be 
sure that he has a kindly and court- 
eous contempt for all such gauds and 
wonders how you ever catch trout 
with them. 

He matches your wicker creel—a 
direct descendant of old Isaac Walton 
with a gunny-sack,in which his spoils 
are stored. He is properly amazed 
that you have thirty for your morn- 
ing’s catch, regretting that he has not 
so many, although his gunnysack is 
as heavy as your creel. He loosens 
the sack and you find that he has one 
or two lunkers that far outweigh 
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your biggest. 

This eclipse is a great leveler of 
your pride and makes you feel that 
angling is, after all, a fine democratic 
institution. 

He and you chuckle together over 
your mild discomfiture. 

In this thawing of reserves you have 
become blood brothers of the lodge 
and are anxious for many more fore- 
gatherings like this along the friendly 
stream. You have discovered that 
he is.a true sportsman, even if he does 
wield a pole like unto a weaver’s beam 
and tempts his trout with a coil of 
writing worms instead of with affec- 
tations of silk and feathers. You 
know that the big trout that will be 
avid for this luscious morsel you 
cannot win with your choicest offer- 
ings. 

This trout has grown inert with 
years—he has escaped the forays of 
crane and puched heron, of otter and 
mink—he has seen so much of life 
and death, has disparaged your al- 
lurements through many seasons, and 
hardened his heart against you. 
Much of the time he lies dark and 
stark at the hidden bases of the hills, 
cynical and blase, battening upon the 
the unwary chub, or the helpless 
caddis worm. Once in a while he may 
have a fit of hysteria, which will drive 
him plunging to the surface for a silly 
fly that you cannot possibly imitate. 

Yet, when a little bunch of esculent 
earth worms is allowed to repose on 
the bed of the stream near him, or is 
gently moved close to his nose his 
hour may strike, he fails to resist 
temptation, and so passes into the 
gunnysack. To the patient toiler 
cometh the victory, and proud he is 
of the noble captive of his rod and 
worms. You cannot but rejoice with 
him, for no more will this recal- 
citrant leviathan of a trout despite- 
fully use you. 

Here are some fundamentals of rod 
treatment: Never lay a rod on the 
ground. Thus recumbent it is a public 
menace a fatal attraction for careless 
feet. Even if you should withstand 
the temptation to break it your next 
friend is sure to fall. Do not attempt 
to take a rod, unless it be put up, 
through a door with spring hinges. 
A rod caddy did this with two of my 
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rods once and the ensuing tragedy 
was heartrending. 

Don’t casually leave your rod where 
the dangling flies will catch in a pass- 
ing dog or animal Once on a very 
thirsty day, I came to a farm yard 
inhabited by harmless and friendly 
cows. I leaned my rod down over 
the watering trough, allowing the 
leader to sink in the water of the 
_trough, with the flies attached, so 
that the leader would not dry out. 
I then went to the pump to drink. 
A gentle cow thought she would also 
drink at the trough, and so involved 
her nose in the flies and stampeded. 
I finally recovered the remains of the 
rod, but was never able to discover 
what became of the flies and the 
leader. 

If an interregnum comes to you on 
the stream and you have to shift 
about by brushy trails, cut off your 
leader and reel up the line first so as 
to save unnecessary profanity. 

A rod with dangling flies carried in 
an automobile has been known to 
entail serious results, for an auto- 
mobile is no respecter of anything. 
It would just as soon spoil a rod as a 
chicken or a dog. 

When the fly catches in an over- 
hanging branch and cannot be re- 
leased by a few gentle flips and tugs 
and you are too old to climb the tree 
and cut off the offending branch and 
the tree is too large to be cut down 
with your pocket hatchet, do not 
desperately put a breaking strain on 
the rod, but take hold of the line, 
and, with a straight pull, break the 
leader. This will leave your criminal 
flies and leader gibbeted as an awful 
example to others. You will add 
your tribute to the bleaching bones 
of many other flies and leaders that 
are festooned on the same branch. 
There are wicked, malignant trees 
along trout streams that delight in 
committing assault and robbery of 
tackle. They leap out from leafy 
ambush and take the hapless angler 
unaware. 

The most experienced angler cannot 
hope to escape these devilish entan- 
glements. The best he can do is to 
possess his soul with infinite patience 
and watchfulness and carry eves in 
the back of his head. 
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A rod should not ‘be allowed to 
become wet or damp unless absolutely 
necessary Of course you will not 
know enough to come in when it rains, 
especially when the trout are rising, 
nor do I urge any such self-pamper- 
ing. But do the best you can to 
keep your rod dry, for dampness is a 
great enemy of rods. Dry a wet rod 
as soon as possible, not by a fire or in 
a hot room, but in an ordinary tem- 
perature. Don’t keep your rods in 
a warm room during the closed 
season, but store them in a cool, dry 
place. It is said to be a good plan to 
hang a rod up by the tip when it is 
put away for the season. A rod 
should have at least two good coats 
of varnish each’year. 

Always have at least two rods on 
hand; one for your own use and one 
to loan or to take the place of a broken 
rod. Yet this number is not ample 
for allneeds. I have ever dreamed of 
a blissful time to come when I could 
afford to keep at least four fairly 
good rods on hand all the time. With 
such a store of rods all attacks of 
misfortune could be resisted. The 
happenings of wise forethought would 
then run in this fashion: I would be 
using No. 1; No. 2 would be loaned; 
Nos. 3 and 4 would be held as reserves 
I break No. 1 and then resort to No. 3 
and still have No. 4 for further em- 
ergencies. But if in such case the 
borrower breaks No. 2 Nos. 3 and 4 
only give us a rod apiece, and if one 
of these should break—.This is a most 
dread contemplation. 

Really one should have two kinds 
of loaning fly rods; one for your 
expert friend, who will not step on it, 
fall on it, or pinch the tip off in a door, 
or use it to poke the fire with or 
abandon it when he gets lost on the 
stream. The other loaning rod 
should be an inferior sort of rod for 
an inferior sort of fisherman. 

You will always have with you 
some friend who has never fished for 
anything except pickerel and bull- 
heads, who has never offered a trout 
anything but a worm or a chunk of 
meat. 

He has observed the magic skill 
with which you whip the stream. 

It looks easy to him and he becomes 
emulous. 
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It should be your pleasure to guide 
his inexperience. 

Fix him out with your greenhorn- 
loaning-fly-rod, a short leader with 
one fly, and turn him loose. 

Teach him the wrist movement of 
fly casting, and the necessity of bring- 
ing.the fly back of center, as far as it 
is expected to go forward in the cast. 
For a time he will not catch any adult 
trout, but will be overjoyed that he 
can take a few ignorant fingerlings in 
as many hours. He will probably 
break the rod, will snap off many 
flies on the backward cast, and lose 
many flies and leaders in trees and 
bushes. Although he be not able -to 
land the fly at any place selected, he 
will be pretty sure to hit every tree 
and bush within a hundred feet. 

Be patient with admonition and 
counsel, and in due time he will 
emerge from this chrysalis into the 
perfect angler, and be able to swagger 
around and talk the ‘“‘shop”’ of the 
craft with the best, and to set up as an 
instructor of novices. 

You will hardly care to loan your 
best rod to any one but a trusted 
veteran, for such a loan is the highest 
expression of confidence. 

Should you loan your good rod to 
an accomplished artist, and it is re- 
turned to you broken and shivered, 
you cannot feel hurt or indignant, for 
it has suffered the fortunes of war 
while being wielded by knightly 
hands. I have always dreaded to 
ask for the loan of a friend’s best rod. 
It seems to call for such a Cato-like 
spirit of sacrificing friendship. Each 
of your rods should have two tips, 
and three are better. 

It is well also to have all your rods 
duplicates, with interchangeable 
parts. The tip is the most breakable 
part of the rod. When the tip you 
are using is of doubtful integrity, it is 
a good plan to carry an extra tip tied 
to your back where it will be out of 
your way when you go upon the 
stream. By tip is here meant the 
upper joint of the rod. The small 
metal tip at the end of the rod is 
another matter. Always carry two 
or three of these metal tips in your 
pocket, so that you can easily replace 
a broken one. 

By means of rude surgery you can 
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generally mend a broken rod.on the 
spot. Often the middle joint, and not 
the tip, will break. When this hap- 
pens, apply a lighted match to the 
metal tip, or ferrule, that you wish 
to remove, and heat it enough so that 
the broken piece will come out. 
With your knife make a new seating 
on the broken end and crowd the 
ferrule, or tip, securely on. 

For this.repair you should have 
with you plenty of matches and a 
small piece of rod cement. Heat 
this with a match until it melts a 
little, and smear it on the seating 
before forcing the ferrule, or tip, 
back. This will make the joint 
waterproof. 

It is not often that such mendings 
are of permanent value, although 
they may serve for a brief period. 

A rod so mended has a weak place 
and will soon come to grief. 

For the proper making of these 
repairs you should also have with you 
a small pair of pocket pliers and a 
gimlet. These may be very useful 
in getting the wood out of a ferrule, 
and pliers are the only efficient 
device for exacting ¥porcupine < quills 
out of a dog’s nose. You never can 
know when some overzealous dog who 
may be around camp will need this 
attention. 

In putting a rod together it is a 
good plan to anoint the ferrules ‘with 
a little grease; it makes them fit easier 
and keeps out the water. Mosquito 
dope will do for this. If the joints fit 
too tightly the rod may be strained 
in taking it apart or putting it to- 
gether. A fly rod should be about 
ten feet in length. 

Be practical in selecting arod. Do 
not affect a mere whip. Some ex- 
pert anglers prate of the delights of a 
rod of exceeding lightness, but I do 
not love them, and have tried and 
discarded many of these supple whips. 
The lighter rods are too pliant for 
good work, especially on a windy day 
or in anarrow, brushy stream. With 
one of them you cannot secure good 
social control of your trout. Adopt 
a medium rod—not too light nor too 
clubbish and unwieldy. There is a 
very good rod, extensively used, and 
costing at retail about $15. Itisa 
fair rod, but a little too light in the 
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upper joint. Most of the stock rods, 
ranging in price from five to ten 
dollars, are not durable. Yet from 
these you may wish to select your 
loaning-rod-for-amateurs. 
Throughout this garnering of precept 
and example it must ever be borne in 
mind that, while industry will ac- 
complish much, will make a very 
useful and worthy citizen out of any 
novice, it will not alone attain for him 
the heights of artistic perfection. 

Trout fishing is a many angled art, 
in which few can excel and which none 
can master. 

There be times and places where 


Fortune will astonish the most un- 
skillful with her generous benefact- 
ions. In these favorings skill has 
little place. But genius and high 
mentality shine forth when time and 
place are hostile. Trout fishing is a 
mental exercise of the highest order, 
not a slothful delay between bites, as 
in angling for pike or muskellunge. 
In this last sport you are rowed hither 
and yon in sleepy vacuity, with,' may- 
hap, an awakening tug only at day 
long intervals. With trout fishing 
every moment is pregnant every 
hour unfolds some new delight. 
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Mr. R. Holmes of London, Ont. on the 
23rd of June last eclipsed all his previous 
records as a fisherman when at Port Mait- 
land he caught fifty-one fish, comprising 
silver bass, black bass, pike and _ pickerel, 


ranging in weight from three-quarters of a 
pound to three pounds. This was considered 
by Mr. Holmes’ friends a record as to weight, 
number and variety of fish caught on one day. 


A FOREST RESERVE EASILY 
ACCESSIBLE 


Why Algonquin Park of Ontario is surpassing its Rivals in popularity 


deemed a financial asset, then who can 


qe the scenic attractions of a country are 
wealth of 


attempt to compute the 
Canada? 

Every Province in the Dominion has beauty 
spots which, when fully exploited, will serve 
as a source of revenue and fame and the 
Federal Government of the Dominion, real- 
izing that Canada offers unequalled oppor- 
tunities for recreation in the out-of-doors, is 
to-day paying more attention than ever to the 
development of its National Parks. 

There are now in Canada six National 
Scenic Parks and two National Animal Parks. 
The scenic parks, which are characterised by 
outstanding natural beauty, are Jasper Park, 
Alta, in the wonderful district opened up by 
the construction of the Grand Trunk Pacific 
through the Yellowhead Pass; Rocky Mount- 
tains Park, on the eastern slope of the Rockies; 
Yoho Park, in British Columbia; Glacier Park, 
at.the summit of the Selkirks; Waterton Lake 
Park, in Southern Alberta, and the St. 
Lawrence Islands Park. The two animal 
parks are Buffalo Park at Wainwright, on the 
main line of the G. T. P. through Alberta, and 
Elk Island Park, at Lamont, also in Alberta. 
Bird breeding sanctuaries are, moreover, being 
established on available Dominion lands 
throughout the West. 

Most of Canada’s grandest scenery is thus 
retained as part of the public domain and as 
all the Dominion Parks are game preserves 
they help to protect the country’s wild life. 
One problem, however, remains to be solved. 
Mr. J. B. Harkin. Commissioner of Dominion 
Parks, puts it in this way — 


“However attractive and useful parks in 
the Rocky Mountains may be for people who 
can reach them, it is obvious that geography 
makes them a forbidden land for many who 
need their aid most. If national parks can 
render the important service to Canadians of 
the present and Canadians of the future which 
the best thought of the world considers they 
can render, the inevitable conclusion appears 
to be that national parks should be brought 
within easy access of all the large centres of 
population.” pee - 

The Provincial authorities can here give 
valuable aid. Within the borders of each 
Province and within easy reach of the large 
centres of population smaller reserves are 
needed where city folk can escape into the 
wilderness for a few days rest and enjoyment. 
The Provincial Government of Ontario has 
led the way in this regard. It hascreated and 
now administers two reserves of its own—the 
Algonquin Provincial Park and Timagami For- 
est Reserve. The Algonquin Park, inparticular, 
approximates nearly to the idea of what such a 
play-ground shouldbe. A pleasant railway run 
from New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, De- 
troit, Buffalo, Montreal or Toronto will place 
you in the heart of this Park which contains 
all that the lover of nature wants. 

It is indeed an excellent place for a vaca- 
tion. Lakes and streams abound with fish, 
good boats, and that best of all methods of 
navigation—a good canoe—can easily be 
obtained. Health stalks abroad and quiet 
peace reigns everywhere. The area of the 
park is over 2,500,000 acres with an average 
altitude of 1,700 feet. 
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Bathing in Cache Lake, opposite “Highland Inn,” Algonquin Provincial (Ontario) Park. 


One may bathe in the 


{limpid waters where no racking tides disturb. A dip in the crystal-clear depths of these pure, transparent, 
poolsjis;an incomparable,luxury. , 


_—— 


Algonquin Provincial (Ontario) Park, 2.000 feet above sea level, 200 miles north of the city of Toronto and 


170 miles from the city of Ottawa, is the angler’s paradise. 
and the big salmon trout come to the bait with reckless abandon. 


Small mouth black bass, speckled trout 
There is bait in 


plenty, guides who understand their business, and a good deal of sport 
for those who yearn to angle. 


The woods are filled with deer, which may 
be seen on the banks of every lake and river, 
feeding upon the reeds and lily pads, or coming 
down to the water’s edge to drink. Moose, 
although not so plentiful as the deer, are in- 
creasing in numbers. 

There are many fur-bearing animals also. 
Beavers are particularly numerous and every 
lake and stream bears witness to their genius 
as builders and their busy industry. Near 
Algonquin Park station is a beaver dam 
nearly a half-mile in length upon which those 
curious animals may be seen daily making 
repairs. 

Aside from the small settlements along the 
railroad track, and the infrequent permanent 
houses, generally within a few miles of the 
railroad, the entire park gives the visitor 
almost no suggestion of the presence of man, 
or of his destructive habits. A park reserve 
for twenty years, and so maintained under the 
competent supervision of a superintendent 
and rangers as proud of the place as one could 
be of his own home. 

The entire area is in such naturai, unspoiled 
condition that one may travel for days without 
finding signs of men’s occupancy save trails 
between lakes, an occasional old dam and 

icturesque abandoned lumber chute, or the 
og shelters which a paternal government has 
thoughtfully built for the express use of the 
visitor overtaken by storm. The entire 
region has been well called “Lakeland,” for 


there are 1500 lakes and rivers within the 
boundaries of the park, ranging from tiny 
specks of crystalline blue on which no angler’s 
fly has ever been cast, to little fresh water 
oceans big enough to furnish the amateur 
explorer with entertainment for a whole 
season. 

Any family reasonably fond of woods and 
waters will find a summer in the park an ideal 
vacation. Women who would not dream of 
such a thing a few years ago are now taking to 
the woods with an enthusiasm which they 
never experienced toward any other form of 
holiday outing; and finding, too, in the simple 
care-free life a delightful relief from domestic 
exactions and social competitions. 

At the present time there are four hotels 
operating in the park. No great vacation 
territory could long escape the customary 
provision for the hosts of folks who do not care 
for camp life, but who do most enthusias- 
tically love wild Nature. The ‘Highland 
Inn’ is situated directly at Algonquin Park 
Station, the park headquarters, and overlooks 
beautiful Cache Lake. Here is located the 
office of the Park Superintendent. The 
‘Hotel Algonquin” is situated one hundred 
and fifty yards from the picturesque Joe Lake 
Station. Built of cedar logs with the bark 
on, the house accommodates fifty guests and 
additional accommodations are afforded by 
comfortable platformed and furnished tents. 

“Nominigan Camp,” a new camp-hotel in 
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the park, is located on the easterly shore of 
Siok Lake, one of the largest and most 
picturesque of the park lakes. The word is 
Ojibway for balsam, and is most appropriate, 
for the region is rich in this aromatic growth. 
Here, on a point facing the South,has been 
built a log camp-hotel enterprise, similar to 
thosein Maine. There is a large central lodge 
or meeting-place and in close proximity to it 
there are a series of individual log cabins, all 
built of cedar logs with the bark on, chinked 
with cement and moss and thoroughly in 
keeping with the natural beauty of their 
location. The central lodge and the cabins 
are simply, comfortably furnished and have 
modern conveniences, with bath rooms and 
hot and cold water. The large lodge is used 
for general rendezvous and dining room, and 
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the log cabins furnish privacy for families or 
parties. Ten miles north of the Highland 
Inn, on beautiful Island Lake, is situated 
another log cabin camp, also owned and op- 
erated by the Grand Trunk Railway System. 
This camp is reached from the Highland Inn 
by stage, the road winding over hill and dale 
through a lovely hardwood bush. This 
delightful resort is known as “Camp Min- 
nesing.” 

_ The great secret of the success and ever- 
increasing popularity of this northern resort 
lies in the fact that every one who seeks rec- 
reation here becomes a travelling advertising 
agent for the country, and a fast friend of the 
Grand Trunk Railway System which is open- 
ing new worlds to the tourists, the nimrod, and 
the follower of big game. 


In the shade of the log cabin porch, Camp ‘‘Minnesing”’ situated on Island Lake in the Algonquin Provincial 


Ontario ) Park. 


ding crowd, where one may eke out continuous hours of happiness. 
No one can feel old here, 


at the foot of the hill. 


This is an ideal spot for those who prefer a placid existence far from the mad- 


The lake is shown 


The support of the Kent branch of the Fish 
and Game Association will not be given the 
move of the Essex branch being taken with 
the object of having the duck season open on 
October 15 instead of on September 15. 
Chatham sportsmen are opposed to the pro- 
posed amendment because they would miss 
the wood and teel duck shooting. These ducks 
leave the country at the first frost, which is 
usually about September 25. Few of these 


ducks are found in Essex. 

If the new law is enacted the duck would 
breed in this country and would be killed by 
American sportsmen in the South. The 
Chatham branch is in favor of the resolution 
of the Essex organization regarding the pro- 
posed law to prohibit the sale of ducks, how- 
ever, and support will be given it when it is 
taken before the Legislature. 
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SOME SHOT 
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SAHEY had pitched their tent by a moun- 

I tain tarn of that peculiar greenish blue 

for which no name seems to have been 
found. Behind them, a tangle of bleached 
and bone dry timber cut them off from the 
tall, ragged spruce and pine which clothed the 
slopes of a double crowned, snow clad mount- 
ain whose crest was just reflecting, in a glory 
of crimson and gold, the last dying rays of a 
June sun. 

That morning they had left the railway and 
with heavy packs but light hearts had pene- 
trated the primeval forest, trudging along 
beside the racing green water of the Gran 
Fork River to beautiful Lake Helena, which 
lay, a placid mirror, reflecting the_ terrific 
precipices of Mount Robson, the fan like scree 
slopes of the Whitehorn and the snow clad 
range of the little Grizzly, the whole roofed in 
by a dome of deepest blue. 

The silence of the woods and the mysterious 
influence of the Unknown held them un- 
usually silent. An occasional muffled roar 
from the tremendous ice-fields behind Mt. 
Robson would cause them to pause in their 
occupation of preparing their simple supper 
and stand erect to gaze at the towering crags 
as if their sight could penetrate the mass and 
follow the long course of the avalanche to 
its resting place on Robson Glacier. “Td 
hate to get in the way of that’? ventured Sam 
wiping his batter plastered hand on his cord 
breeches and reaching for the frying pan, as 


the echoes of a terrifying crash of avalanching ~ 


ice finally died away to a whisper among the 
crags. “A fellow’d be extremely dead by the 
time he stopped rolling.” 

“Yep” answered his companion. “But 
never mind the ice; pass me that bacon and 
a knife if you can find one.” 


A search revealed a knife, half hidden under 
the newly cut spruce boughs which were to 
act as the spring mattress; the bacon was 
sliced and was soon sizzling on the pan, while 
the flap-jacks were piled on to an aluminum 
plate and deposited on a flat topped stone. 

The billy, which had been placed hastily, 
very hastily in the hottest part of the fire was 
bubbling violently, and “‘Red’’ threw in a 
handful of tea, yanked off the billy with a 
stick, slapped a flap-jack and some bacon 
onto his plate and after pouring his tea into 
an aluminum cup, sat down with a heartfelt 
grunt of contentment and was soon far too 
busy for conversation. 

After anathematizing the makers of the 
cups, whose handles seemed to draw and hold 
all the heat of the tea for an indefinite period, 
Sam also proceeded to satisfy the healthy 
and unaccustomed pangs of hunger which had 
been stimulated by the heavily scented forests 
and the exertion attendant on the packing up 
a steep trail of fifty pounds of grub and 
baggage. 

The crimson fire on the mountains behind 
them dulled gradually, vanishing finally; 
darkness came on apace, softening the oute 
lines of the mountains and merging them into 
the gloom of the late evening. A light breeze 
stirred the woods around them; voices seemed 
to call from the echoing heights while all the 
music of nature, a nature unblemished and 
utterly wild seemed to swell into a deep 
undertone of sound like the sighing of a multi- 
tude. A splash from the lake asa trout struck 


the surface would ever and anon cause a 
leisurely turn of the head as the wanderers 
sat beside the dying embers of their fire 
speechless and enthralled in the midst of the 
majesty of one of God’s masterpieces. 


LAKE HELENA AND WHITEHORN MOUNTAIN, CANADIAN ROCKIES, YELLOWHEAD PASS 
ROUTE, GRAND TRUNK PACIFIC RAILWAY 
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Sleep however will not be denied in the 
mountains and soon our friends were wriggling 
their prostrate bodies in an effort to find a 
spot which was not occupied by a hard branch 
of spruce. 

“Lots of bears round here Red” remarked 
Sam when he was finally settled comfortably. 
‘Better keep that pistol between us in case 
one comes round to size us up._I guess it will 
scare him anyhow.” 

The automatic .32 was therefore placed 
between them and soon both were in the arms 
of Morpheus, the mountains, woods, bacon 
and bannock alike forgotten in that deep and 
peaceful slumber which he only who sleeps in 
the open with the tang of the balsam in his 
nostrils can experience. 

Sam was dreaming. It was a most exciting 
dream. He was cutting steps in the ice of a 
glacier. Above him, huge seracs were piled 
in confused pinnacled masses. Deep crevas- 
ses were around -him; mysterious gurglings 
came from their steely blue depths; while the 
towers and minarets of the ghostly seracs 
threatened him with momentary obliteration 
while rounding a perilous corner he was 
startled by a terrific report followed closely by 
others and a huge mass of ice detached itself 
from the field above and bore down upon him 
in monstrous leaps as he clung terrified to his 
axe. 

Pshaw he was only dreaming, he—‘‘What 
the Sam Hill are you shooting at you blither- 
ing ass?” He asked in bewilderment as he 
started up in his blankets. 

“Red had his head and an arm thrust 
through the opening in the front of the tent 
and was talking rapidly, the essence of his 
remarks being that a porcupine was at the 
grub box and that he hoped he had hit him 
although the dim light made shooting difficult. 

A porcupine. Was Sam to be awakened 
from his slumbers for a fat waddling bristly 
porky? Wnaoat though he had been saved from 
the agonies of a death by burial under a 


California 1915 is the title of a very hand- 
some publication just issued by the Grand 
Trunk System, giving information regarding 
the Panama-California Exposition at San 
Diego, and the Panama-Pacific Exposition at 
San Francisco. The publication is printed on 
heavy enamelled paper, is profusely illustrated 
with views of both Expositions, scenes along 
the Grand Trunk Railway System and Grand 
Trunk Pacific Railway, and vistas of interest- 
ing sights on the Transcontinental lines west 
of Chicago. A comprehensive and intelligent 
map is also inserted, which gives a good idea 
of the new route to California, via the Grand 
Trunk Pacific to Prince Rupert, thence 
through the “Norway of Canada” to Van- 
couver, Victoria and Seattle, thence to 
California by Steamship or rail. The de- 
scriptive matter is concise and well written 
and deals with the several attractive routes 
that are offered. The Grand Trunk System, 
with 10,000 miles of line, offers, through 
its varied services and choice of route, 
incomparable advantages to the California 
visitor in 1915. Many of the fares between 
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million tons of ice. 

Sundry polite remarks were exchanged but 
eventually peace reigned once more and Sam 
went off to sleep in delicious anticipation of 
experiencing the thrills of another alpine 
catastrophe. 

Gradually the landscape brightened. The 
deep purples turned to blue, a blaze of silver 
light bathed the topmost heights of Mt. 
Robson; a_ faint rosy glow transformed the 
dark snows on the lower slapes of the White 
horn and with a rush came the dawn. 

Sam awoke, stuck his head and arms out 
from his blankets into the frosty air, drew up 
his knees and proceeded to grope under the 
spruce boughs for his soap tin. 

Stepping gingerly across the pebbly beach 
he entered the icy water of the lake and com- 
menced his ablutions. The cold water on his 
sunburns brought forth soft imprecations as 
he turned to paddle back to the ridge pole for 
his towel. He glanced up at the brilliant 
summit of Mt. Robson and buried his face in 
the towel. What was that by the grub box? 
What the thunder who? How? “Here Red, 
get out here; come and look at your porcupine | 
he called. 

Out came “‘Red’’, his bare feet thrust into 
his high boots, soap in hand. ; 

“Gee! must have wounded the poor 
brute badly. Still that’s some shooting you 
must admit. In the dark too.” 

““Yah, you’re.a dandy shot allright-allright. 
Look at the poor devil’s blood round the box” 
said Sam. “Go on, take a look.” “Red” 
looked. He walked up to the box and looked 


ard. 

eur he growled. ‘‘Wouldn’t that freeze 
ou?”’ 
ji He stretched forth his hand, inserted a 
finger in the blood and tasted. 

“Raspberry jam;’ and the Baking Powder, 

and the soe AND the tea—Oh yes, ’m 
some shot allright. 


the east and?California, which are included 
in this publication, are the same via Prince 
Rupert as via Puget Sound, while a small 
additional charge is made on the lowest fare 
excursions via that route, and includes charge 
for meals and berths on Steamships between 
Prince Rupert and Vancouver and Seattle. 

A free copy of the booklet may be had by 
dropping a postal card to H. R: Charlton, 
General Advertising Agent, Grand Trunk 
System, Montreal, Canada. 


Chairman A. S. Taylor by donating a pair 
of young raccoons, which he recently pur- 
chased, to the Galt parks commission, started 
a zoo for one of the parks. The parks com- 
mission was also offered a snowy owl in the 
possession of Dr. James Anderson, and a 
citizen has intimated to Parks Superintendent 
Williams his willingness to give a pair of deer 
if a place is provided for them in one of the 
parks. The parks commission has appointed 
a special commission to receive offers of gifts 
for a zoo and to provide for housing accommo- 
dation. 


AN INLAND SEA TRIP 


ROBERT WILSON 


an anomaly, but when we are dealing 

with this great Dominion, we are dealing 
with a land in which deviations from 
long-accepted principles, surprises and irregu- 
larities have become the rule rather than the 
exception. Bearing this in mind, no aston- 
ishment will be caused when reference is made 
to that which, at first sight, bears a strong 
hibernian flavor, but which, in reality, is a 
voyage in the interior of a continent, over 
huge lakes possessing a water area of eighty 
thousand square miles, whereon mighty 
fleets of leviathan steamers ply with frequency 
and regularity, and upon which the pleasures 
and unspeakable delights of the ocean may be 
experienced without many of its ,“‘trifling idi- 
osyncrasies” and where many of the hallucin- 
ations ever associated .-by landsmen = with 
being “‘out of sight of land,” have no place. 

Such are the great inland lakes of this con- 
tinent; the greatest inland waters on the sur- 
face of the globe. 

That the presence of these mighty water- 
ways comprise but one of the many wise pro- 
visions made by a far-seeing Providence in 
favor of the generations which would in 
future ages people this continent, there can be 
little doubt. For, are not the peoples which 
inhabit and dominate this vast land, the lineal 
descendants of a sea-loving and a sea-faring 
race? Cut off, they may be, mayhap, for a 
time, from the source of their vigor and vir- 
ility, but blessed with a substitute of amazing 
magnitude. 

Thus, the dwellers in the interior of this 
great Dominion, denied the more vigorous life 
of the ocean, will, for all ages, be able to draw 
their inspirations from the ennobling influen- 
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ces of the silent and majestic waters of their 
own gigantic inland seas. 

The advantages offered by the “Great 
Lakes” are hard to compute. But one thing 
we do know; future generations will be able, 
through environment, and the subtle forces of 
Nature therein to be found, to preserve their 
identity with their kinsmen whose inspira- 
tions are drawn from one or other of the vast 
oceans. 

No more pleasant and enjoyable break in 
that which is so frequently alluded to as the 
tedium of a protracted railway journey could 
be devised, than that which lies at the dis- 
posal of every Canadian trans-continental 
passenger. It may be taken as an accepted 
fact that the pleasures of a long railway jour- 
ney, to some, diminish in ratio with its dura- 
tion, whereas, the pleasures and delights ever 
associated with ship-board life, increase sur- 
prisingly with every succeeding hour of the 
voyage. The many who travel each succeed- 
ing year by the magnificent fleet of steamers 
which ply between Sarnia, in the East, and 
Fort William, in the West, testify, ungrudg- 
ingly, to the pleasures, the exhilaration, the 
comfort and the incomparable enjoyment of 
such a trip. 

What could be more agreeable to that one 
who has suffered from the tedium of the train, 
after alighting at Sarnia, where the rush and 
bustle of the departing steamer reminds one 
vividly of the excitement ever hovering 
around the wharf or dock of some sea-port 
town, than to step from the gang-way, around 
which the usual gay crowd is assembled, on to 
the deck of the floating palace of his choice 
and on which he has elected to spend the next 
forty-eight hours. A strange feeling of buoy- 
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ancy and expectation is his if he owns the 
lingering memory of a former like experience, 
and, metaphorically, he will shake hands with 
himself at the considerable treat in store for 
him. 

As scheduled time approaches the excite- 
ment of the bystanders grows apace. The 
old, familiar cry, “‘all visitors ashore,”’ is re- 
sponsible for the customary scurry from the 
remotest alley and by-way, of friends, and 
others, perchance, who have sought the soli- 
tude of some distant part of the steamer for 
the few final words. With an alacrity incon- 
ceivable, the decks are cleared of all, save 
passengers and crew, with the formidable 
ship’s rail as a barrier, over which a leaning 
array of merry, laughing faces yet hold con- 
verse with the fast receding shore. The 
merriest of laughter, joyfully blended with 
the quaintest of drolleries and fun,—while 
suggesting the presence of the inevitable wag, 
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voyager. With him, and others, the time 
slips away all too quickly. It is, however, 
pleasant, even in memory, to live again in the 
pleasures of a fresh-water voyage, such as is 
within the reach of all dwellers in this land. 
The magnificent steamers on this route are 
replete with all the appointments and luxuries 
so well advertised by the great oceanic ship- - 
ping companies of the world. Commodious 
state-rooms in which, in some cases, the ortho- 
dox ‘‘bunks”’ are displaced by the more sump- 
tuous beds, are features of these vessels. Cap- 
acious saloons, promenade decks, which seem 
ever to urge one on to cover the “measured 
mile’ as an appetiser for breakfast; writing- 
rooms wherein the “log”? containing the ex- 
peneuces and incidents of the voyage may be 
ept faithfully posted-up; magnificent obser- 
vation-rooms from which, in any weather and 
from either side of the vessel splendid views 
may be obtained of the external affairs which, 
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adds a human coloring to the scene, ere the 
siren aloft disturbs the serenity and equan- 
imity of ship and shore alike, and the gigantic 
vessel gradually but surely widens the gulf 
between passengers and shore. Slowly, but 
relentlessly, the breach widens, until soon, 
friends are no longer recognisable. Imagina- 
tion, however, carries us a long way under 
such circumstances, for we are all alike in our 
endeavor to identify some remote, blurred 
outline with the embodiment of our dearest 
friend. 

Scenes such as this are never absent from 
the departure of a passenger steamer from 
port: They are not infrequently intermixed 
with a touch of sadness, but generally, the 
anticipation of the delights ahead soon leaven 
such unworthy sentiments out of all recog- 
nition. 

The subject of “how to pass the time at 
sea,” is one that fails to cause the slightest 
apprehension to even the most inexperienced 


after all, count for so much on board ship, are 
some of the attractive features so generously 
supplied on these vessels. Last but not least, 
is that haven of refuge provided for that 
strange mortal who persists in finding consola- 
tion and comfort in the indulgence of “my 
lady nicotine.’’ Here, comfortable lounges 
are placed invitingly and temptingly with, in 
close proximity, an obliging button, which will 
call the attention of the still more obliging 
steward for the purpose of ee to our 
temporal requirements. Here, the fragrant 
weed may be indulged in as never before, while 
the more plebeian pipe emits an aroma sugges- 
tive of perfect bliss, perfect contentment. 
Here we may linger and watch the smoke- 
wreaths curl upwards, seeing therein, visions 
of a brighter and more perfect world than we 
ever dreamed. As these mysterious, gyrating 
smoke-wreaths drift from side to side, up- 
wards, towards the multi-colored dome above, 
then down again, slant-wise like some uncanny 
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live thing of another world, we become infect- 
ed with the lingering train of the sweetest and 
most soothing of memories. Here we rumin- 
ate, here we speculate, and here we build many 
a castle in the air, and we are ten-thousand 
times the better for it all. We live again in 
the past, the present slips rapidly away, and 
with that mysterious faculty of seer, we catch 
occasional glimpses of that fickle future. It 
is here we hold the friendliest of friendly chats 
with some kindred spirit who, entering our 
halcyon world for a too brief period passes 
out of it again in the rush and bustle of disem- 
barkation. 

This is no imaginary pen-picture of the 
smoker’s ship-board sanctum. Ask your 
nearest friend who has had the experience, if 
you have had the misfortune to have travelled 
thus far on life’s pathway without it. He 
will most likely enlarge on the subject, and tell 
of the way in which he enjoyed the “‘quiet 


rubber,” or how he listened somnolently;to the 
distant voice telling the “‘twice-told tales.’ 
There is no place on the modern liner or lake 
steamer possessed of the enchantment—to 
smokers—of the smoker’s sanctum sanctorum, 
for, even here may invariably be found the 
delinquents who, weary of the tedium of ‘‘my 
lady’s bower,’’ seek immunity therefrom, in 
the semi-sacredness of its precincts. 

Reference should not be omitted to the 
bath-rooms which are not only a desideratum 
at sea, but also a luxury indispensable. The 
morning-bath is a sine qua non for the true 
enjoyment of life anywhere, but, at sea, it 
possesses charms of quite a different character. 
It helps materially in the revivifying process 
in which the sea is a past-master, and under 
whose gentle tutelage passengers veritably re- 
turn to life with a promptitude and despatch 
phenomenal. 

The amusements of ship-board life are, as a 
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rule, of the passengers’ own making. Some- 
where concealed about every steamer—wheth- 
er it be on the great inland lakes of America or 
on the infinite expanse of the more desolate 
but mightier oceans—a more entertaining or 
more enterprising passenger than the rest is to 
be found. If he be not himself a practical 
exponent of the much-maligned and much 
abused Orpheus, he will be sure to possess the 
happy knack of laying hands upon some mod- 
est person—whether male or female matters 
littlk—-who can at least, with a modicum of 
flattery and gentle persuasion, be induced to 
approach the precints of the imposing piano- 
forte provided for the delectation of the pass- 
engers. Once the first chord is struck, the 
efflect is marvellous. The power and influence 
of music at once become apparent and opera- 
tive. Ere the first strains of the bars of Schu- 
bert’s Impromptu in A Flat—or, just as likely 
as not, the less ambitious ‘““Turkey in the 
Straw,’ have trickled deck-wards, the ap- 
proaches to this sanctum of intellectuality 
will have become thronged with delighted, 
lounging, listening, leaning listeners and the 
“‘sea-concert”” from that moment may be 
deemed to be well under way. 

There are few things more impressive than 
a ‘‘sea-concert.”” Even the common-place 
melody of the city streets possesses a charm, 
whereas, the touching old-time ballad assumes 
an impressiveness which it never owned in 
former days. 

There is ever a reluctance to begin a concert 
on board ship, a hesitancy, reasonable enough 
no doubt, for who knows under what bushel the 
bent of genius will burst forth in effulgence. 
The most diffident one is just as likely to own 
unusual abilitie. as the most self-confident one 
is, to be the possessor of just the reverse. It 
is usually at the “‘sea-concert’’ that the ball of 
sociability and’friendliness is set rolling on 
board ship. The tawdry formalities of the 
shore go y the board, and, for a time, the 
more simple life of the sea is enjoyed, and 
appreciated. The artificiality of life as we 
find it, and as we live it too, in the big cities, 
is completely at variance with our surround- 
ings, and we revel in that which is more 
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natural and which appeals to the simpler and 
nobler side of our depraved nature. 

It is at the “‘sea-concert”’ that friendships 
of the strangest character spring up. Some 
harmonic chord is struck which rings again 
for many a yeal, in the melody of an affection 
which received its birth there. Strange 
acquaintances and attachments are the out- 
come of this informal function. Erstwhile 
social status and customs are thrown to the 
four winds of heaven; every man is—with 
certain customary provisos—taken at his own 
valuation, and, life generally, is free from 
restraint, free from care, free from monotony. 
It will be of interest to many landsmen to 
learn that artificial appetisers on an inland 
sea-trip are altogether unnecessary, and that 
the customary method of measuring time at 
sea, is by the intervals between meals. 

Not the least diverting and enjoyable 
occupation of ship-board life isthe amusement 
to be derived from the study of our fellow 
passengers. Ensconced in a_ well-pillowed 
deck-chair, the kaleidescopic changes and 
incidents, which are never-ending at sea, 
afford unceasing pleasure to the quite-unsus- 
pected onlookers, for, it is stated on unimpea- 
chable authority that neither man nor woman 
can, when at sea, successfully conceal his true 
nature under the customary veneer. 

Hosts of incidents of more or less general 
interest are always arising. ‘The shipping on 
the distant horizon supplies endless diversion, 
the perpetration of some huge joke on some 
deserving wag, an invitation to a friendly 
“rubber,” only a game at ‘‘deck-quoits,” the 
various conversations of the varied passengers 
with whom we exchange views in the beguiling 
of time, together with a thousand other fea- 
tures—trifles if you will—but which, at sea, 
tend to do untold good, are some of the simple 
charms whicb combine to make an inland sea- 
trip a perfect delight. 

Looked at from every point of view, no 
pleasanter method of breaking the tedium of 
a long trans-continental railway journey could 
be devised than that presented economically 
and conveniently by the splendid steamers of 
the Northern Navigation Company which 
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plough the waters of the great inland lakes 
etween Sarnia and Fort William. The 
exhilaration and recuperation provided by 
this means, step in, as the apothecary steps 
out. Prodigal Dame Nature comes to meet 
us with arms extended and laden with those 
inexplicable specifics which effect such a per- 
fect cure in a harassed humanity. From the 
moment we step upon the deck of one of these 
lake steamers until we disembark, the most 
miraculous of cures take place. The city 


magnate, worn and weary with the monotony 
of the pursuit of mammon, ceases to frown 
and assumes a lighter step long before his 
destination is reached, while the physical 
sufferer, having, for a change, thrown physic 
to the dogs and taken Nature’s cures as they 
are to be found in every corner of his floating 
palace, assumes a real interest in life again, 
and steps off his temporary home a positive 
new creation. 


SPRING 


W. McCarbeE.i 


HERE are many ‘infallible signs of 
I spring, and its advent is heralded by 
such things as the nesting of birds, the 
small boys playing marbles, and above all 
one of the surest signs is the crop of never 
ending spring poetry, that is manufactured 
in, advance of this never-to-be-too-much- 
welcomed season.’ I myself can feel that 
this wonderful season is in the air and that 
it will soon be here, but I can’t be too sure 
unless I know a certain ritual, that I have 
come to associate with the coming of spring, 
is going to be performed. Untilit is,I am 
always inclined to believe that Spring is not 
yet. There is an old man I know. His 
head is hoary with years. But he still walks 
with an athletic step. He always smokes an 
oldcorncob pipe. MHeisan out-of-doors man. 
He takes a good many tishing trips. When 
he feels that it is spring, when he gives a 
satisfied shake of his head, then I know he is 
going through the old performance and I 
watch with interest. He pulls up a com- 
fortably cushtoned chair to a table where the 
warm sunlight falls upon it. He carefully 
cuts a pipe-full of tobacco and fills his pipe. 
He lays the pipe to one side on the table, and 
from a shelf he pulls down a much thumbed 
old catalogue. He then sits down in the 
chair, lights his pipe takes a few contented 
uffs and goes through this catalogue. It is 
urnished with all the allurements of the 
cataloguer’s art, and on its pages you 
can see tempting flies, coloured and life like, 
potential trout getters; fishing tackle that 
makes you dream of quiet pools, where the 
wary trout lies in ambush waiting for the 
much too venturesome fly that dances near 
the surface. It is sent out by an old reliable 
firm in Ireland that can boast a lineage almost 
as long as “Johnny Walker’ and through the 
medium of its brightly coloured catalogue 
is able to be “still going strong’. This old 
Irishman will swear by this catalogue and if 
he wert to use any other tackle his fishing 
jaunts would be barren of result, so he tells 
you. 
The other day I saw him go through his 
yearly performance and methodically set 


down on a little list he had beside him the 
fishing tackle he would require, and I breathed 
easier for I knew spring was due to arrive on 
schedule time without any hitch. Each year 
he orders a new outfit, and who would-lecture 
on extravagance when realizing the spell the 
brightly coloured catalogue has weaved over 
this old fisherman. Each year he pulls down 
this catalogue from its place and orders his 
supply of tackle and revels in his contemp- 
lated trips. He knows all the cunning ways 
of the mountain trout, and is as much a youth 
in the eventide of his life as he was in those 
halcyon days when we are popularily supposed 
to look at life through rose coloured spect- 
acles. Life to him is not a ceaseless round 
of regrets, but merely a succession of springs 
in which he can go on fishing trips in the 
glorious woods. When I saw him with boyish 
enthusiasm planning these trips, and conning 
over the leaves of his “‘Arabian Night,” for 
his catalogue allows him to take as many 
excursions into the realm of imagination as 
do books ostensibly written for this very 
purpose—I thought that his was an ideal old 
age, in that it wasn’t an old age. He had 
discovered the great tonic that restores youth. 
He had refreshed himself at the well of youth. 
But this was no mysterious fluid that made 
life flow in the sluggish veins of old-age, 
merely an old faded catalogue, that on its 
inside pages contained material for all 
sorts of romances. A sort of palace of dreams, 
was the magician that banished lassitude 
from an old-man’s life, and filled it with 
dreams that generally merged from out the 
shadowy realm of imagination into the 
reality—so many fish caught, so many old 
haunts visited, so many beautiful impressions 
that only the forest can give one. 

The-smoke lazily curls around his old pipe 
and even now he is romancing, and dreaming 
over the potency of the ‘“‘March Brown,” 
while the warm sun comes streaming through 
the windows. I wonder if the firm who 
issued the catalogue ever sense the romance 
connected with that yearly order that comes 
to their firm from Bankhead, a little town in 
the mountains, in the province of Alberta? 


TENTING ON - THE OLD CAMP 
GROUND 


C. L. CHAMBERLIN 


HE time of year is approaching when 
one’s thoughts turn naturally to living 
out of doors in some sort of shanty or 
tent. Give me the tent, for choice. Those 
who think of a tent as being a cold, damp 
(or hot) and disagreeable place inhabited by 
crawlers and creepers are away off in their 
calculations. A tent may be all that has 
been suggested or it may be delightfully 
different. It’s all in the way one goes about 
to select a tent and fix it up as a living place. 
In the first place a wall or Amazon tent 
makes the best permanent outdoor home. 
The miner style is usually considered best for 
travel and one-night camps when baggage 
must be limited. The wall tent should have 
rather high side walls if one expects to remain 
inside much of the time. Most tent makers 
or dealers will put up a wall tent with a foot 
or two higher side walls for a small sum extra 
and it is money well spent. You will find 
tents offered in all kinds of material, canvas 
in all weights, silk, and other fabrics. Of 
course the most expensive materials are 
naturally better but a good waterproof 
canvas does very well for a permanent camp. 
Instead of getting a heavy grade, however, 
I would choose a medium weight and get a 
fly of the same material extra. A fly, you 
know, is an extra cover that is strung up just 
above the regular tent. In heavy, driving 
rains, water may get through a thin canvas, 
but it comes through just as you have seen 
it through your umbrella, in a fine spray. 
it you have a fly over your tent, the water 
may possibly work through that but it will 
be in the spray form and merely drop on to the 
regular tent top and trickle down the outside. 
That is why I always advise a medium, even 
light tent, and a fly, in preference to a single, 
heavy tent. Then it is easier to handle two 
pisces than it is to handle one, the weight 
elng equal. 

An Amazon tent is one sided like a “‘lean- 
to” shed. It opens in the centre of the 
higher side. An extra sheet is often_used to 
extend out nearly on a level from the top of 
this front side and forms a sort of awning. 
By using still another side piece to hang at the 
front or either end of this open space, it may 
be used as a cooking or lounging place and 
that last named sheet of canvas moved 
around to the side from which the wind may 
blow. There is a tent similar to the Amazon 
which has an entirely open front and a roof 
that slopes clear to the ground behind. This 
is only a sleeping tent intended to front a 
big outdoor fire-and does not work out well 
as a living tent although it is good for one 
night camps in cold weather. 

The miner tent has four sides which slope 
to a single point in the centre where it is 
supported by one pole. Sometimes it has 4 
rope fitted in the top and this rope is thrown 


over a limb and the tent top pulled up just 
as if held by a pole and the free end of the 
rope is tied to the tree to hold it securely. 
These tents do not furnish so much room in 
which to stand upright or to walk around 
but in comparison with their general size, 
weight and ground space, they are almost 
easily put up, require fewest stakes, but one 
pole, and have the most ground space for 
sleeping of any style made. One man may 
put up a nine by nine foot miner tent without 
assistance, using either the one central pole 
or the over-head rope. 

There is a small, miner style tent about 
five by six feet, large enough for two persons 
to sleep in comfortably, which is made of 
some kind of waterproof silk that weighs only 
three or four pounds and folds up to pocket 
size. This is the thing for a cross country 
hike or a canoe trip where baggage weight is 
limited. Two persons can go together and 
carry a whole camping outfit, tent, blankets, 
cooking outfit and eatables. This tent} is 
just the thing for a couple of youngsters or a 
man and his better half. Then there is the 
compartment tent, a square affair in various 
sizes, with six foot walls, sloping up to a centre 
like the square dwelling houses so popular a 
few years ago. Inside there are canvas 
partitions separating the tent into two or 
three rooms for sleeping, cooking, etc., 
purposes. One twelve by sixteen foot tent 
has a partition down the centre, making rooms 
eight by twelve, and a cross partition sep- 
arating one half into two parts, six by eight 
feet each, This gives two. six by eight 
sleeping rooms, and one eight’ by twelve 
cooking and living room, an unusually con- 
venient summer house for two couples to 
camp in. In short, there are so many con- 
venient arrangements in the tent line that 
cost little and furnish much comfort for out- 
door livers that it pays to get a catalogue of 
tents and find out just what may be had to 
meet one’s own wants. 

We have learned to make the tent dry 
overhead, to ensure dryness from rain by 
using a fly. The miner tent, by the way, 
needs no fly as its side walls are so steep that 
the water runs down before it has a chance 
to work through. I have lived in a miner 
tent three whole summers and only towards 
the close of the third summer did I notice any 
water coming through from the most driving 
storm. This tent was light weight canvas 
and had never been waterproofed since it 
was made. If a tent leaks one can easily 
make it proof again by dissolving three or 
four pounds of sugar of lead in a pail of water, 
the same weight of alum in another pail, 
using tepid rain water, and then pouring the 
two solutions together into a tub or vessel. 
Add enough more water to cover the tent 
well when it is placed in it. Let it soak 
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several hours, then remove and hang over a 
fence in the shade to dry. Do not wring it 
out and do not place in the bright sun. If 
there is any grease or oil on the tent, or smoke 
either, wash it first in soapsuds and rain water, 
then rinse in clear water, after which it is 
ready for the waterproofing mixture. If one 
is making his own tent from common canvas 
or even from common muslin, it should be 
washed first, then treated with the water- 
proof solution, after which it will be found 
proof against storms for many months. The 
grains of alum and sugar of lead fill the little 
openings between the threads so the canvas 
sheds water. 

Now for the floor. Any dealer will fit to a 
tent a narrow border of canvas, usually nine 
inches wide, running all around the bottom 
of a tent of any style. When the tent is 
erected this border is turned in all the way 
around and a pole, plank, or board laid upon 
it around the inside. This absolutely keeps 
dashing rain from getting under the edges. 
If one wishes to keep out possible ground 
dampness the dealer will make a canvas floor 
cloth of the exact size of the tent so that when 
the border already mentioned (called sod 
cloth) is laid, this floor cloth fits over the 
edges and covers the whole ground space 
inside the tent. This makes impossible the 
entrance of the most energetic crawler and 


keeps out dampness from the ground. For 
those expecting to live continually in a tent, 
a floor is made of cheap, light boards cutee 
dry-goods boxes taken apart furnish suitable 
boards at small price) which are placed 
crosswise on two by two by four scantlings. 
An ordinary tent floor may be composed of 
four separate platforms of such boards on 
scantlings which raise them from the ground. 
By fitting the edges carefully they come to- 
gether neatly and being made in the four 
separate sections they may be hauled around 
and used in different places in successive 
years. By drawing the nine inch sod cloth 
up over the edges of this sort of floor and 
tacking down lightly, insects or reptiles may 
be kept out and the floor being raised four 
or five inches all dampness is effectually 
excluded from it as well. It is easy, if one 
uses the proper methods, to make a tent 
thoroughly satisfactory dry, warm, or cold 
as one desires, a safe home the whole summer 
through or a whole year if one wishes. We 
might speak at length of stoves, lamps, beds, 
blankets, mosquito nettings, tent windows 
and a lot of other things, but space forbids. 
Take it from one who has been there that all 
these things are easily procurable and add 
much to the comfort and enjoyment of one’s 
outing. 


NO RESPECTER OF THE GAME LAWS 
My Friend Jim’s Story 
F. V. WILLIAMS 


first trip down the old trout stream. 

Just above an old log which lay across 
the stream I had stopped to put on a new 
leader, for down below this same old log 
(we’d both fished the stream and knew every 
twist and turn of it) you know the place, 
there are generally some “good ones.” To 
the right of the shallow as I stood facing 
down stream there were a few birches with 
thick undergrowth where last season we 
discovered the partridge nest. I happened 
to think of the nest and had half a notion to 
leave the stream and see if there were any signs 
of our last season’s friends about, when 
suddenly a partridge hustled out of the bush. 
She came out over the stream, turned and 
headed away from me. I’d hardly recovered 
from the surprise in seeing the bird in such 
a hurry when with a rush and roar of wings 
the second partridge rose, going as nearly 
straight up for ten or fifteen feet as it is 
possible for a bird to fly, and behind him, so 
close that the feathers flew when the wicked 
sharp jaws came together, was a large red 
fox. He’d missed that partridge in a running 
jump by about the length of the partridge’s 
tail feathers. I ran ashore laid my rod on 


1: was the first week in May and the 


the little beach and tried to get a glimpse. of 
that bushy tailed raider, but after a short 
search santa find nothing but a few feathers. 

Now then, Bill, that’s thesame old fox that’s 
been having his fun around here for the last 
couple of seasons and ’believe me’ he’s broken 
up Mrs. Partridge’s house-keeping plans in 
this particular locality. We were anxious 
too to watch them another season up there in 
the birches. But I’m going to have that 
‘brusb’ to my credit next winter, see if I don’t. 
That fox is too gay in this neighborhood and 
to my remark that it was always best to catch 
a fox before hanging up his brush Jim replied 
“You just have your little grin all by yout- 
self and have lots of it (meaning the afore- 
ee grin) because J am going to get that 
0X2: 

Now, then, you fishermen write in and tell 
us about it. Some of you sure will run 
across similar experiences and probably a 
great many will be much more exciting and 
interesting. Send in your stories and read 
about what the ‘“‘other fellow saw’ in some 
future issue. Some time next winter it will 
be mighty interesting to spend a quiet even- 
ing at home and “‘dig up”’ a back number with 
the other fellows’ sto1ies. Hey? 


BIG GAME HUNTERS IN MANITOBA 


The photographs from which the cut of “Big Game 
Hunters in Manitoba’ was made were sent us by Mr. 
J. M. Moorhouse of Winnipeg. A party of six organized 
by Mr. Moorhouse had a successful big game hunt in 
Mavansher last hunting along Deadfall Valley and in the 
surrounding mountains, in the vicinity of Bronson, Man. 
The party were successful in filling their license, securing 


five moose, one with a spread of 48 inches and one buck 
black tail deer. It will be noted that all the hunters are 
wearing the white caps and coats which are required by 
the Manitoba Game Law regulations. This cut shows 
the party, one of the moose secured, and a Black Tail 
Buck Deer shot by Mr. Moorhouse. 


THE LURE OF NORTHERN ONTARIO 


A Canoe Trip in Temagami 


one (GUIDE 


T this bright time of the year, when 
7 warm days are becoming of greater 

frequency and the grass begins to 
= aa in patches from beneath the blanket 
of snow, there must come to all of us that sense 
of buoyancy, of freedom of lightness and joy, 
which presages the coming of Spring and the 
desire to get into the woods again,—the Call of 


. the Wild. 


What is it constitutes this Call of the Wild? 
Is it a definite call to the fulfillment of some 
ambition such as honour or power? Does it 
appeal to the physical side of man entirely? 
Or is it really something more deep-rooted, 
something higher which touches the most 
responsive chords of a man’s nature? We 
think the latter is the case and in explaining 
our stand ask the following questions by way 
of contrast. How many of us in this highly 
specialized and industrial age know ourselves? 
How many of us really appreciate what life is? 
How many of us can look back and say 
“There, at that particular time I was happy 
and completely contented.” The tendency 
of the age is rather to greater individual 
efficiency which is another way of saying 
personal aggrandizement at the expense of 
everything which does not lie in the same 
course, and the result is men in the struggle 
for special knowledge have no time to devote 
to anything which does not bring an immedi- 
ate or implied return in Dollars and Cents. 

Life has not been, nor never will be meas- 
ured in Dollars and Cents, but the successful 
life can only be measured in looking back by 
the contentment, affection, and appreciation 
of the nobler elements of the Universe which 
the years bring. Hence we should giv> time 
to the cultivation of healthful pleasures both 
mental and physical for these are what make 
life worth while. 

The Call of the Wild is then, that instinct- 
ive craving of man to break away from the 


beaten paths at times, to wander in new 


pisces. to get in tune with nature and to adjust 
imself to fundamental and lasting condi- 
tions. He who has seen beautiful lakes, 
uickly changing with every fancy of the 
clouds, or has toiled over long and tortuous 
portage through the dank green woods, or 
as idled down winding rivers marvelling at 
the geological history displayed, or has count- 
ed the stars flitting silently overhead in the 
night,—he who has seen these is reaping some- 
thing which cannot be estimated in money but 
only in that which is higher,—Contentment. 
Now practically speaking the first question 
that arises when spring comes round is where 
to go, and perhaps a short description of a 
section of country which to the tourist is 
almost unknown will be forgiven. This 
desire to go on a hike has led my chum and me 
to make many trips together dicawsh what is 
known to the prospector as the Sudbury, 
Gowganda and Montreal River mining div- 
isions where the lure of Northern Ontario 


exerts its greatest force. 

Let us get off the train at Ruel about 100 
miles north of Sudbury and take a little jaunt 
through the bush. Early in the morning we 
take the road for the two mile tramp to the 
Opickinimicka creek where a large pointer 
with a gasolene engine in it is ready to take us 
into the wilderness. Our canoe is tied on 
behind and we start. But what a start. 
Many and devious are the ways of a woman 
but they are not to be compared to the un- 
certain course of a Northern Ontario creek. 
However, twisting and turning weatlast emerge 
on to the lake where the eine Chae of the 
engine is echoed back and forth like the 
report of a maxim gun. ‘The lake is crossed 
and we sweep down the river trying to imagine 
ourselves in the bush but bothered by the 
incessant noise of that engine. Here then we 
learn our first lesson. Whereas in the city 
the roar of trains and autos is taken as a 
matter of course, yet up here it jars and seems 
almost like sacrilege. However in the after- 
noon we leave the pointer and making two 
short portages pitch our camp on Was- 
aquagama Lake. Now we are cut apart from 
civilization. Wasaquagama or West Shining 
Tree Lake as it is called, is at the same time 
one of the daintiest and yet most despairing 
of lakes. Dotted with islands, furrowed by 
bays, it forms a series of lakelets joined to- 
gether in a most uncertain way and gives us 
our first taste of pathfinding. Onward is the 
word and we finally come to the river which 
flows to north into Ockawakenda and Michi- 
kawakenda. Here we pass the Gosslin, Jeff- 
erson, Saville and Northern Ontario Devel- 
opement gold claims which will very likely 
prove successors to Porcupine when opened 
up. At Wasapika, or White Rock, we emerge 
onto the main Montreal river which drains 

ractically all this section and which we fol- 
ow. Beautiful lakes, tossing rapids and 
glorious falls succeed one another in never- 
ending charm until our canoe glides out on to 
Pigeon Lake which once formed part of the 
old Bisco route to Gowganda. Here we 
settle our packs and swing into that short, 
sharp, Indian stroke for there is now a con-« 
siderable stretch of clear paddling ahead and 
conservation of energy is the rule. Near the 
lower end of Pigeon lake we pause at an open- 
ing to the left,—Shall we, or shall we not? 
We shall! Accordingly we swing the canoe 
around and enter one of the most attractive 
and little travelled lakes of the district— 
Duncan Lake. Stretching practically due 
north for 17 miles this lake lies in between two 
ridges of hills like a band of silver. The first 
half is not more than a quarter of a mile wide 
and the rocks on the shore appear as if laid by 
hand. Sweeping shore and wooded point 
finally give place to an enlargement of the lake 
like a vast amphitheatre of water and as we 
pitch our tent on a broad sand beach and 
watch the fiery sun sink into the golden west 
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we feel that life is worth living after all. 

A couple of portages out of the head of 
Duncan Lake brings us back to the river 
again for it has been following us away to the 
right down a parallel valley, and so we prepare 
for rapids once more. Rapid-shooting, as an 
exhilarator is far superior to either whiskey or 
champagne, and here we meet it at its best. 
However there is one place we pause at in 
wonder. The river is constricted to about 
20 feet in width and suddenly plunges down 
through a cleft in the rocks and we can see it 
foaming and boiling below in its rage to get 
through. My howfresh the airis! Wouldn’t 
you like to take a plunge into that pool? See 
-the rainbows! And so we continue down the 
river to the Great Northern Bend. Here the 
river leaps over a fall of about 40 feet into 
Lake Matachewan and is deflected through a 
right angle to the South-east. If we had 
turned to the left again we would have gone to 
Porcupine. However we stop for a short time 
at Fort Matachewan, an old Hudson Bay 
Post, and then proceed down the river to the 
forks and here we leave it to ascend the East 
Branch of the Montreal. All has been down- 
stream so far but now we taste the joys of 
struggling against the current, poling and 
wading and tugging our canoe up the rapids. 
Gowganda is to be the next stop and we are 
in the Silver Belt, that region which only a few 
years back saw one of the greatest rushes that 
Ontario has experienced. Grubbing up again 
we leave Gowganda and start for the Height 
of Land which separates us from the Sturgeon 
River slope. The country is rugged and 
bold, large ranges of hills tower on every hand, 
and the water of the river becomes clearer and 
the scenery more picturesque until we reach 
Smoothwater Lake. This lake called by the 
Indians Shu-Sha-wag-amingue, lies like a vast 
sheet of glass at the base of the encircling 
hills. Fed by springs, filled with trout, lined 
with beaches and pierced by deep bays this 
lake is one of the finest gems of Northern 
Ontario for the water is of that bright light 
blue color which changes with every hour of 
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the day and is a continuous source of pleasure 
to the traveller. 

Leaving Smoothwater by the Hog’s back 
portage we touch little Apex Lake which has 
the distinction of supplying water to three 
different watersheds and we are now on the 
Height of Land. The Sturgeon River calls, 
and hurrying through a series of enchanted 
lakes we at last reach the Sturgeon at Paul 
Lake, where it tumbles over Kettle Falls. 
Here the water and ice have worn great 
cauldrons in the rocks giving the name to the 
falls. The Sturgeon does not drain such an 
extent of territory as the Montreal but the 
fall is faster and the country rougher and 
rapids are in abundance, rapids to test the 
best of men and at other times mere chutes of 
smooth water. Thus we rush down the river 
every turn unfolding some new problem in 
navigation, every stretch some new vista of 
delight. At length we leave the Sturgeon and 
portaging over a height of land reach Stouffer 
and Frederick Lakes. These with Doherty 
and Chinigiochichi lakes form a charming cut 
off to the Wahnipitae lake and river basin. 
This country is dotted here and there with old 
caved in shafts and test pits for about 15 
years ago there was some hope that this would 
bea profitable gold mining region. However 
time has not proved the district and all that is 
left are these broken down reminders of those 
industrious pioneers who came, toiled and 
departed we know not where. 

We have just half a day left to the Railway 
and civilization, and the Wahnipitae River 


from the Lake down gives us our last taste of - 


the excitement and pleasure of river running 
and when we finally shoot through the gorge 
a few miles above the station it is with mingled 
feelings of anticipation and regret that we 
endeavor to make ourselves presentable to the 
gaze of the busy world once more. 

Will we ever go back? Most assuredly, and 
this summer will see us once more on lake and 
trail initiating others into the beauties and 
mysteries of this Great Out of Doors. 
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ALPINE CLUB NOTES 


An additional extract from the paper re- 
ferred to in our last issue as being read by Mr. 
fe MicGaw,.Dx Ls S35 Bs Go Le-S: ata 
meeting of the Vancouver Island Section, may 
be of interest to readers of this department. 


successful attempt on Mt. Ball, ac- 

panied by two of my assistants. The 
start was made from a camp on Hawk 
Creek on the south side of the mountain. It 
was five minutes to seven when we left, and 
we followed the west fork of this stream for 
a short distance and started to climb the side 
of Isabelle Peak in order to get into a glacier 
bed which I had in mind from previous 
ascents in the neighbourhood. Fortunately 
the timber was very thinly scattered and 
climbing was not fatiguing. This glacier bed 
was reached about an hour and a half after 
leaving camp, and it is one of the most inter- 
esting features that I found during the whole 
summer. It is about three-quarters of a 
mile in length and varies in width, averaging 
about a quarter of amile. The entire surface 
has been worn by glacial movement and in 
parts is very smooth. The grade is not heavy 
and one could generally strike a fairly quick 
pace in going over it. Pot holes and fissures 
occur all over the surface and the rock in 
places has the appearance of a honey-comb 
cut in half. Some of the pot holes appear as 
if they had been drilled, so regular are they in 
shape. The depth varied up to twenty feet. 
One in particular I noticed had a stream of 
water falling from its side part way down and 
disappearing by a_ subterranean passage. 
The composition of the bed is of fairly soft 
rock with dikes of harder rock between which 
the soft had been gouged out. On the east 
and west the bed is bounded by high, steep 
serrated ridges. There was no water flowing 
over the bed, all the water from the snow and 
ice fields finding outlet through an under- 
ground passage or passages. ‘The floor of the 
amphitheatre rises more steeply towards the 


O* August 2nd I made my second and 


north and at the upper edge of the bed are the 
huge piles of morainal detritus. We climbed 
over these piles of rocks and estimated that 
they must have been one hundred and fifty 
feet high. Over this pile of rock one is 
immediately upon Glacier No. 6. 

“Practically all of the fresh snow had 
disappeared from the forefoot, and but few 
snow bridges were left, so that we had to find 
the narrow parts in the crevasses in order to 
jump across. It was rather interesting as we 
ascended the glacier and looked down into 
the crevasses, which were getting deeper, to 
imagine what it would feel like to be pre- 
cipitated below. The ice cap on the summit 
was getting more distinct and we were still 
about 1000 feet below it, and the glacier we 
were on was bounded at the upper end and 
sides by steep rock walls, with chimneys and 
one or two snow couloirs. We were un- 
decided as to a route and did not choose until 
we reached the bergschrund. This was rather 
formidable looking, but would have to be 
crossed to reach a snow couloir on our left. 
Another route was by means of a chimney on 
our right hand and a little farther back on 
the glacier. 

“The crevasse at the edge was crossed 
easily in a narrow part and a steep snow slope 
ascended at the base of a chimney. I might 
say that we put on the rope when we first 
started upon the ice and took it off while 
going up this chimney. It was but fifty feet 
high and although short was slow work. One 
of us ascended half way and dropped the rope 
to assist the other two, making the top in 
two shifts, and using elbows, knees, feet and 
hands in order to get a grip on the rock which 
had few good hand and foot holds. Above 
this chimney a steep terraced rock slope took 
us to the snowfield above without difficulty. 
We again roped and zig-zagged to the summit 
and found ourselves on the ridge south of the 
main dome, which was about half a mile 
north. We wandered south along the ridge 
to a rock tower and sat down to enjoy a prune 
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or a raisin, I’ve forgotten which, and the 
scenery. I do not remember what the time 
was here. The day was bright and sunshiny, 
and only one who has been on a big peak 
such a day can form any idea of what the 
surroundings look like. The myraids of 
snow peaks all round and Assiniboine tower- 
ing loftily above all those away to the south- 
east, with Goodsir, the Ten Peaks, Deltaform 
and many others on the west. are impossible 
of description. When we had _partially 
satisfied our visions, we followed along near 
the edge of the snow cornice northerly to the 
first small dome, or Ball Junior as I called 
it. This dome isa separate part of Mt. Ball 
and is about 10200 feet in altitude above sea 
level. A narrow col connects it with the 
main dome. 

“In descending the north face of the small 
dome some thirty ice steps were required, 
and we were on the col. Looking back along 
the ridge which, incidentally, is a part of the 
continental divide, we could now see the 
great snow cornice or overhang upon which 
we had been travelling, and rather shuddered 
when the steep drop, some 1500 feet to the 
slopes below, on the Alberta side of the 
mountain, met our eyes. Again, looking 
northerly, a most spectacular ice fall from the 
great dome is seen in the Alberta side. The 
glacier falls down a precipitous slope for one 
thousand feet or more, and is fissured, 
crevassed and contorted in a most wonderful 
manner. 

Seracs stood out in parts and now and 
again great blocks of ice went crashing and 
roaring to the slopes below. An almost 
continuous groaning and creaking was heard 
as if the whole glacier was trying to break 
away. 

We continued across the col and sat down 
by a small trickle of water to eat lunch. 
Strange to say, we must have decided upon 
the same location that some previous climbers 
had chosen, as several Peter’s Milk Chocolate 
covers were still there, and a piece of shale 
had the initials F. W. H. scratched upon it. 
Having partially satisfied our appetites, as I 
am sorry to say most of the sandwiches had 
disappeared before this, we zig-zagged up the 
side of the main dome and reached the last 
bit of rock near the top. Here we found the 
stone man erected by previous climbers. Of 
course, we looked for the container holding 
the precious documents and found that our 
predecessors had fared most sumptuously on 
Bartlett pears, as a tin can with the label 
still intact held the records. A piece of paper 
with the names of two ropes of climbers from 
the Alpine Club Camp, Vermilion Pass, 1912, 
was found therein. 

And now arose a difficulty. None of us 
had a pencil and we wanted to place all our 
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names upon record. Happily one of the boys 
had a soft nosed bullet which was immediately 
sharpened and the names of J. P. Scarlett, 
J. M. Thomas and R. D. McCaw were forth- 
with added to the list with the date, and the 
work upon which we were engaged. The 
record contained the signatures of Rudolph 
Aemmer, Frances MacMillan, Malcolm 
Bright, A. P. Coleman, C. B. Sissons, Blanche 
Hume, T. H. Ingram and F. W. Hewton. 
Appended was the statement that they had 
had a pleasant trip from camp by way of the 
main valley. 


“The cairn was rebuilt and we proceeded to 
the summit which is almost at the north edge 
of the snow and icecap. Wedid not remain here 
long as it was two o’clock p. m. and camp 
must be reached-for the evening meal. We 
descended by practically the same route and 
reached camp at five forty-five p. m. having 
made the ascent of 5700 feet, visited the - 
main ridges, and returned to camp in a little © 
ree than eleven hours well pleased with the 

ay. 

Mt. Ball is undoubtedly one of the most 
interesting glacier hung mountains in this 
portion of the Rockies. There are six sep- 
arate glaciers on its sides with numerous 
small hanging glaciers and two ice caps. The 
snowfields are not of great extent, but the 
cornices are immense and have large over- 
hangs. 


Mt. Ball was first ascended by Mr. J. D. 
Patterson in 1904 but at the time I did not 
know of it, and so did not look for further 
records. 


The Director advises that on March 15th 
the Alpine Club of Canada forwarded to the 
Executive of the Central Committee of the 
Red Cross Society at Toronto a cheque for 
$2,144., being the proceeds of the Club’s 
fund to purchase a Motor Ambulance for the 
use of the Canadian Expeditionary Force at 
the Front. The ambulance will be purchased 
through the Canadian Red Cross Commiss- 
ioner in London. The Director wishes to 
make acknowledgment and express apprec- 
iation of the generous contributions by the 
members. The contribution has been a 
representative one of the Club’s membership 
throughout Canada and the United States, 
and is quite apart from what each member is 
doing in other patriotic directions. Par- 
ticularly are appreciated contributions from 
England and the United States. With the 
latter letters were received expressing whole- 
hearted sympathy for the British Empire and 
her Allies in the fight for freedom and the 
right of existence to the smaller civilized 


nations of the world. A full statement has 


been mailed to eacn contributor. 
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SPRING TROUT FISHING—ITS FASCINATIONS 
(ARTICLE 16) 


ROBERT PAGE LINCOLN 


“But should you lure 
From his dark haunt beneath the tangled roots 
Of pendant trees, the monarch of the brook, 
Behooves you then to ply your finest art. 
Long time he, following cautious, scans the fly, 
And oft attempts to seize it, but as oft 
The dimpled water speaks his jealous fear. 
At length, while haply o’er the shaded sun 
Passes a cloud, he, desperate, takes the death 
With sullen plunge; at once he darts along, 
Deep struck, and runs out all the lengthen’d line, 
Then seeks the farthest ooze, the shelt’ring weed, 
The cavern’s bank, his old secure abode, 
And flies aloft, and flounces round the pool 
Indignant of the guile. With yielding hand, 
That feels him still, yet to his furious cast 
Gives way, you now retiring, following now, 
Across the stream, exhaust his idle rage, 
Till, floating broad upon his breathless side, 
And to his fate abandon’d, to the shore 
You gaily drag your unresisting prize.” 
—Thomson. 


awaits the breaking up of the ice that 

clothes the surface of the streams no 
man can expect to give voice to; to linger in 
the midst of recollection and memory the 
winter through only serves to put the keen 
edge to the mind’s appetite and one is more 
than ever at the threshold of anticipation 
when the first warm winds come blowing out 
of the eternal south bringing with them that 
feeling of overwhelming peace and content- 
ment we understand so fully and appreciate 
so well. The fly-fisherman, being by nature 
a poet, absorbs the very life of it as steadily 
the days unfold, and he is brought nearer to 
the enviable time when the streams shall 
break and the ice flow away in spacious cakes, 
revealing the turbid water beneath. It is 
then that the rod seems to instinctively come 


W ew what keen delight the angler 


to the hand, and our steps lead us happily over 
old byways in quest of the elusive ones. This 
being the month of May, spring fishing will 
now see its inception in the land of the north. 
In the States it has been ushered in far 
earlier; but where the rigid cold holds so 
tenaciously one is happy to be out in May 
trying his hand at the old game again. ‘These 
days of the opening of the season may be 
heralded in with storm, and the snow may lie 
white upon the ground, but who can stop the 
angler from gaining hisend. Ordinarily speak- 
ing in these spring months the wet-fly can be 
brought into use though with indifferent 
success. One angler relates, however, that on ° 
opening day, with snow deep on the ground he 
went out, and selecting his old stand-bys from 
his fly-book, fished from careful brush 
invironed concealment and had just as fine 
luck then as in the days of summer when the 
season was on full blast. Winter fishing with 
flies has been spoken of at some length in con- 
temporary angling and outdoor literature. I 
have read of fishing in the midst of the hoary 
winter, in January to be specific, with flies, 
and that good success has been the result. 
This, however, is, a minority instance. It 
cannot be given as reliable information; nor 
can we consider fishing in winter as a part of 
the immortal pastime. I would suggest 
though that flies be taken along, for their try- 
out during the spring months. In April the 
Cow-Dung, the Red-Ibis, the Cinnamon, the 
Stone-Fly, the Red-Spinner and Parmach- 
ene Belle are subjects to be conjured with. 
They make a most tempting dish. Later on, 
in May, for instance, the Montreal. the Yel- 
low-Dun, the Turkey-Brown, the Iron-Blue, 
the Spinner and the Red-Dun-Fox are good 
and tried flies for the purpose. In Canadian 
waters, especially for the late spring fishing 
may be suggested the Montreal, Parmach- 
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ene-Belle and the Silver-Doctor. The Coach- 
man, the Royal-Coachman, the White-Miller 
and the Professor; the garden hackles are 
very good and are recommended for use by 
the methodical angler. In my next article in 
in the next number, I am dealing with pains- 
taking care on the matter of artificial flies and 
I am sure that the angler will read the article 
with pleasure, since it contains much new 
material of practical worth. pip 
Spring fishing for the speckled beauties is 
most ordinarily associated with the bait fish- 
ing process. Bait fishing is an institution at 
this time of the year and is enthusiastically 
indulged in by practically two-thirds of the 
brotherhood. Your old, aristocratic angler 
will have nothing to do with it; he will out and 
out condemn it as a literally unsportsmanlike 
procedure and will abide a wee till the sunny 
days bring the marigolds to the brookside and 
the ferns to kiss the gentle flowing water. But 
not so the average angler. He must: be up 
and doing and try the mysteries of the un- 
fettered stream. At this season of the year 
the brooks and streams are usually running 
full banks, but after a few days they will sink 
considerably and the fishing is more of an 
engrossing entertainment as a result, and at 
the same time it is not so much of an uncom- 
fortable process, the means of approach to the 
streams being dried out. The waters are now 
very much roiled and sluggish. Transparen- 
cy of water cannot now be looked for; in- 
numerable rivulets from field and hill are pour- 
ing their coffee-colored contributions into the 
main streams. The trout are just awakening 
from their winter’s inertia and are beginning to 
feel the stir of life in their beautiful bodies. 
But they are singularly inactive, and they will 
consistently sulk, refusing to rise. Therefore 
must bait be used in which to lure them to the 
waiting creel. Then, too, the fish feed upon 
earth beings that flow down to them from 
above, comprising a horde of bugs and other 
water creatures, also land minions washed in 
from field and wood. They now lie close to 
the bottom, with bellies touching the gravel, 
and all around them is the muddy water, and 
the heavy, sluggish swirl that will soon clear, 
showing them the sun and the congratulatory 
warmth. The bait fisherman has a wide 
variety of material to choose from, in finding 
something as alure. There are the chubs, the 
shiners, or silver-sides, the horn-pouts, 
angleworms, helgramites, (or dobsons as they 
are sometimes called), those creatures you 
find in upturning the stones in the waterways, 
having so many legs on each side; and craw- 
fish, or crabs; and the freshwater clams; and 
frogs, routed out, though still dormant, and 
last,but not least of all those, green leeches, 
or bloodsuckers. ‘There are times when you 
will find the trout energetically taking lee- 
ches. They may not take them at any other 
time of the season, but just put them on now 
and you will see that they will absorb them 
with an eagerness on a par with a great en- 
grossing hunger. In the rivers, for instance, 
when fishing, it is not a bad idea to cut off the 
most attractive, glittering part of a shiner, in 
the form of a strip, and fastening it to the 
hook, cast it in at the head of a likely looking 
pool and allow it to be washed down with the 
natural flow of the water. The big fish lie in 
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the deep holes: remember this, and there is 
where you want to try for them with skill ard 
tempting ingenuity. 

Strictly speaking it is best to insert upon 
your line what is known as split-shot. The 
flowage of the streams, now being of a turbul- 
ent nature, the line itself will be washed 
downward without sometimes even touching 
the bottom. If you find that one split shot 
will not suffice, then add another, and yet an- 
other if two will not serve. In this variety of 
fishing time must be allowed the trout to get 
the bait into the mouth; they have no except- 
tional sprightliness at this season of the year. 
Let the fish get a sound hold on the bait, then 
set the hook firm, and commense to play him. 
Keep your line taut; and see to that he does 
not run away from you into rock or brush or 
driftwood obstructions, there to foul the line 
and lose you your quarry. 
other fly-fishing, try to lead him down stream 
to a more unobstructed pool and there tire 
him out. But never hurry him—never. Let 
him take his time, but be sure your line is 
strictly taut. 

Naturally one of the best worms for spring 
bait fishing is the unspectacular angleworm. 
Where this judicious worm ishooked onto form 
a wriggling mass or length, there is little doubt 
but that it will suffice to make almost instan- 
aneous captures; it long ago proved its effi- 
ciency as a bait. Sink it the¥same as the 
other bait at the head of a pool and let the 
action of the water carry it onward over the 
sanded bottom; thus it will look absolutely 
lifelike as of course it is, save for the menacing 
hook; the same as any sunken derelict insect 
or worm that is carried down. Leeches are 
hooked on and allowed to wiggle and squirm as 
they may; the more they squirm the better. 
Smallcrabs are excellent bait. Opening a trout 
stomach at this season is not a bad idea. By 
so doing you will find just what they have 
been feeding on and can bait up along this 
very manner. In the matter of a leader to 
use for your bait fishing I would suggest that 
neither the grade Fina or Refina be used. 
Some use them but they may be too delicate. 
Rather use what is termed Heavy Trout, 
and if you tie this leader yourself, it is a good 
thing to have it tapered. Now in the matter 
of this leader’s length. For bait fishing, 
where only one hook is used, the three foot 
length is sufficiently long enough; but where 
you use baited hook and{'sunken fly in coll- 
aboration, a longer leader must be inserted. 
At the highest use six feet; then you can add 
on two flies, and have also the lead hook 
baited with worm! It is queer, though a fact 
that sunken flies, properly manipulated, serve 
many a time to register as many catches as the 
baited hook. A cast should be made for in- 
stance and drawn against the current; this puts 
animation into the flies and will attract many 
awise trout. Then, again the flies are almost 
sunk to the bottom so as to get within the 
level of the fishes’ attention. Then is it drawn 


up with gentle jerks, putting the hairs or 


feathers into an imitation of life. 

For this sunken fly purpose use the White 
Miller, the Professor, and the garden hackles. 
The garden hackles at this season naturally 
are in their element. Remember with gentle 
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wrist action to put life into the flies; if you 
merely whip them down and pull them out 
they will appear dead and inert; but manipul- 
ate them with some degree of skill and witness 
the attention those old fellows will accord it. 
I make the assertion, that, given the hand of 
an experienced man, any flies can be used in 
the early spring, in this manner, with success. 
These points are learned from experience and 
are not whisperings of theory. By using a 
bait hook aie two wet flies upon your leader 
you give the trout two, or shall we callit three, 
varieties, to choose from. But fish carefully 
every pool you come across. Conduct your 
operations from concealment—if the water is 
halfway cleared out; and move along without 
making the least noise. If wading, lift your 
feet carefully, without splash, or grinding in 
the mud, or sand. Never leave a place until 
you have thoroughly examined its possibil- 
ities. 

We now come to the matter of a suitable 
rod. Naturally a fairy wand of three ounces 
cannot be considered. If you have only one 
rod, use that one rod. Angling writers face 
every new topic, and sidelight on fishing by 
telling what variety of rod you shall use for 
each individual performance. Here one must 
be heavier; here one smaller; here one of 
fragile proportions may, and should be, in- 
serted with great successfulness. Thinking, 
firmly believing all the time that every single 
person is able to own all these varieties of 
rods and use them at their leisure. I say: 
use the rod you have on hand. _ Personally 
I believe in one all-round trout rod: in weight— 
six ounces; in length—nine and one half feet. 
Such a rod will amply serve you for all var- 
ieties of trout fishing—including your spring 
bait angling operations. 

Get if possible,“.a level-calibered, Size E. 
waterproof, enamelled silk line; it is all well 
and good enough for the work on hand. The 
tapered line is of course that much better, but 
there is also the pocket-book to be considered, 
and the average pocket-book is none too bul- 
ging with greens or silver of the realm. The 
oiled silk line we hear of as being used now and 
then, and one time I believe I read of an 
authority emphatically recommending it. 
Nor will I say that it may not be used witha 
certain degree of luck, still for all that it is not 
to be compared to the solid-braided, water- 
proof, enamelled silk line, which has always 
been a never-failing standby. The oiled silk 
line sometimes gives out. It does not run 
through the guides with the same sliding 
efficiency of the enamelled line and is not there- 


fore recommended. You use a 100 yard 


single-action reel, the same one that you are 
going to use for your later-day fly-casting. 
The Featherlight, as recommended in a prev- 
ious article has especial points in its favor. 
The automatic reel is all right, and will 
gather up slack line with a beautiful rapidity, 
but in the hands of the amateur it cannot serve 
thoroughly its purpose. Now comes the 
matter.of bait fishing hooks and their size. 
The Number 2 hook I think is the best for all 
around bait fishing purposes, though there are 
some who would want them smaller, as, for 
instance, five or six. It is a matter that I 


would conclusively rest upon one hook, that 


being the firstinamed. A too small hook is of 
little use and a hook too large is little better. 
Try to escape both extremes. I have always 
preferred the hook having a pronounced neck 
bend, the neck to be more clear. This pro- 
nounced neck bend has in it more of a resisting, 
sticking power, and gives a firmer grip than the 
more rounded bends of the other hooks. Of 
course in baiting up, the hook itself should 
show as little as possible; this is a rule that 
should be given considerable attention. 

As an additional accommodation to success 
in bait fishing in the spring allow me to speak 
of the wonderful efficiency of the spinners, 
until lately little or‘not at all dwelt upon by 
angling writers. Their capability should be 
an encouragement to a try-out by all who love 
to introduce new methods into their fishing 
operations, for correctly manipulated the 
spinner is prolific of some phenomenally por- 
tentous catches. The spinners, or spoons, are 
in their element in strong waters, with rush 
and force to them. Cast into these pools, the 
sweep of the water sets them to turning with 
such glittering rays that trout are instantly at- 
tracted to them. Companies make both the de- 
tachable and the unchangeable spinners. The 
detachable, or interchangeable spinner, is so 
constructed that the fly may be taken off and 
another put on. ‘This is done by a tiny slide 
tube. The unchangeable spinner has its fly on, 
and it cannot be taken off. The interchange- 
able is by far the most desired for with it you 
can use the eyed-flies so successfully that it 
requires but a moment to have one fly off and 
another on. Trout spinners, so good for 
early spring fishing, are furnished with a single 
spoon, or spinner, or in tandem, with two 
spinner-spoons upon the shaft. Both have 
their good points and both are recommended 
for use. These spoons are furnished in many 
colorations: silver, gold, bronze, copper, 
nickel and aluminum. The Hildebrandt Co. 
puts out some of the best spinners on the con- 
tinent; in fact they made themselves famous 
by their output. In the Hildebrandt style 
the Sizes 0 to Number 2 are well fitted for use 
on the fly rod. From three to three and a half 
use for bait casting—if out for bass. My per- 
sonal recommendation goes out to their Stan- 
dard Number I—gold-plated. I have found 
this an exceptionally good contrivance. 

Upon these spinners your flies may be ad- 
justed. Used in roily water or in the “‘white 
water’ along with such bait as stripped chub 
or shiner or a trailing angleworm they are 
undeniably in their element. It should be 
remembered that these spinners work only in 
strong flowing water; it is the impetus of the 
current that ho!ds them up and successfully 
whirls the spinners. When they fall out of 
the pale of the strong water and enter more or 
less dead water the spinners naturally cease to 
revolve, losing their resourcefulness and then 
they have to be trolled to start them going. 
When using them in the strong water draw 
them toward you now and then, now gently 
and insistently, now more sharply to set the 
hairs or feathers of the flies moving, thus to 
give them a perfectly lifelike appearance. And 
sink these spinners to the right level, some- 
where under the water’s surface, an appreci- 
able depth. Remember, in roily water the fish 
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cannot see as they can when the water is clear. 
To sink your line, leader and spinner, use the 
aforementioned split shot, sufficient of them 
to gain the right height. ‘The use of eyed flies 
here bring with it the fact that no cumbersome 
fly-books, with their non-escapable tangles, 
need be had along. The eyed flies are kept in 
metal boxes, to be had for the purpose at a 
small expenditure. It requires but a moment 
to shift from one fly to another using this 
system. By all means use your hook and spin- 
ner in your spring bait fishing. Hook an 


angleworm by the head and leave a wriggling 
end to the freedom of the water and see what 
will happen when it slips down in the deep 
holes where the big ones lie ensconced. There 
will be a snap, and the hook is set; and you 
will be getting your net ready for the final. 
Bait fishing has its glories and fascinations; it 
is the newness of it, after a pent-up winter 
that awakens in one the primal spirit, and 
makes one feel that every day, every hour 
spent in the open is a blessing! 


THE BLACK BASS, PISCATORIALLY SPEAKING 


RoBERT PAGE LINCOLN 


continent, universally angled for in 

season, and that fish is the pugnacious 
black bass. The black bass in the past has 
earned a reputation that shines like a star in 
the piscatory firmament and that this finny 
fellow will in the future earn an even greater 
reputation for comprehensive fislfing pro- 
clivities there is not the least doubt. ‘The 
black bass is a prime fighting fish. The black 
bass may be a small fellow, as running in the 
average, but nevertheless it is a fish that one 
will often have to match cunning and skill 
with in no little measure. The bass found 
throughout the Canadian waters are ex- 
ceptionally sprightly individuals, a fact which 
I need hardly mention. One has only to let 
his mind run over the various Jakes of On- 
tario for instance to apprehend the great 
possibilities that are always there awaiting 
the fishing element. The lakes and streams 
are vividly cold, or cool, the year around. 
Better yet, many of these lakes are spring-fed 
from the bottom, and in and around these 
springs, the bass love to establish their haunts, 
and there is where the livliest fights are the 
run. No scumy, stagnant-green, warmed- 
out waters here as in the temperate zone; 
they are clear to absolute transparency; 
glittering and pure. Think of taking a prime 
fish out of such waters. Whether it is the 
black bass (mycropterous salmoides) or the 
black bass (mycropterous dolomieu), one the 
Jarge-mouth denizen the other the small- 
mouth, it is one and the same—they are 
incomparable fighters, to say the least. 

The black bass, being more or less of a 
universal fish, a great breeder, and always 
with us, is generally get-at-able,and furnishes 
the greatest of great delights, taken upon 
bait-casting tackle of a good quality. To 
gain the very most there is to gain out of 
bait-casting one must undeniably have good 
tackle. The better the tackle, the keener the 
sport as a natural matter of course; poor 
tackle gives poor sport for the reason that it 
cannot control the various features attendant 
with the capture in a scientific degree, even 
though you extend all your keenness and 
wisdom. With good tackle there is no reason 
why all should not easily become masters of 
the sport. And next to trout fishing, bass 


VL contit is one common fish upon this 


fishing is our sport excellent. For that 
matter, some claim that bait-casting is harder 
to accomplish than fly-casting, but this is not 
true—at least I do not think it is as hard to 
become proficient in as fly-casting. Never- 
theless, practice makes perfect. Only by 
attention to detail, and by careful fishing can 
the best of success become attainable. 

Of the tricks of this fishing, of the habits 
of the fish, I shall not stop to dwell upon in 
this article or articles. I shall here occupy 
my time in giving to the beginner those very 
necessary details as to tackle, what to obtain 
to make the sport every bit of sport. And in 
the usual order of these things perhaps it 
will first be best to mention the question of 
rods, as used in bait-casting. The rod may 
not fulfil the great demands made upon a rod 
as used in fly-casting, but nevertheless a good 
rod, having certain desirable qualifications 
is absolutely necessary. For that reason I 
may here bring the question up in its entirety. 
What is a good bait-casting rod; what should 
its length be; and of what material should it 
be composed. 

After much experimentation as to the 
matter of rods [have come to decide upon 
one length, that length being five and one half 
feet. This length seems just proper and 
right; such a rod will have a perfect feel to it 
that you can easily apprehend without any 
due trouble. A too long rod is tabooed; a 
too short rod is a nuisance; five and a half 
feet seems to be the happy medium as an 
adjunct to bass-fishing. Nor should this rod 
be stiff. A stiff bait-casting rod may be 
likened somewhat to the very stiff fly-rod; 
it is out of place. A fly-rod must have 
resilience; a bait rod must have a certain 
degree of resilience. Therefore, purchase a 
rod having a decided resilience from «the 
centre of that rod to the tip, yet not foo much 
of a give. It must move in and out to the 
rushes of the captured fish, always springing 
back into durable position. I point to my 
Number 33 Bristol rod, having this eminent 
resilience, from centre to tip, and with it 
(and this is a bait rod) I have captured some 
very appreciable large-sized muscallonge. It 
is the continued and sustained give and 
darting back into place of the bait rod that 
tires the fish and makes the sport the more 
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FISHING NOTES 


lively. Also it aids greatly in casting the 
bait. It adds impulse and activity to the 
cast. Cast through the guides of a stiff rod 


and note that you will not come anywhere 
near perfection. With a rod as the above, 
with the demanded give, great casting ability 
will be the result; and in the end, the fish is 
the easier played out. Understand now, 
that I am not going to clamp down any 
adamantine rules. I believe that there are 
times when long-distance casting is a neces- 
sity. But in ordinary work we are all per- 
fectly well acquainted with the fact that 
short-in casting will do the work as well., 

Personally, while I have intelligently and 
profitably tried out the bamboo rod as used 
in bait-casting, I have always adhered to one 
fact; the bamboo for fly-work; the steel for 
bait-casting. A steel rod is a rugged little 
warrior; it is distinctly in its element as a bait 
rod. It has the power, if well made; and it 
will last, not alone one year, but ten, if you 
give that rod care and consideration. Do 
not expect a rod to be perfect year in and 

ear out given such abusive treatment as I 
fave seen rods given. You cannot expect it; 
you should not expect it. A steel rod is 
reliable, and will match any water you in- 
trogluce it to. That spells its capability, and 
that too, in no little order. 

And while I am on the subject let me 
comment upon the eminent desirability of 
the telescoping rods. There was a time 
(never having used these rods) that I deemed 
them the poorest contrivances put out upon 
the angling public. Since then I have mod- 
ified my views in accordance with later ex- 
perience in this line. I have tried out the 
Bristol and the Holland steel, telescoping 
rods and I know their worth. Such a rod 
has innumerable merits. Note, now:this 
rod may be made into a long rod, a fly-red, 


if you will, and then by rises pec it and 
locking it, you will have a bait rod. Desiring 
a rod, with stiff backbone to it for heavier 


fishing or trolling, it is shoved down a little, 
andlocked. Loand behold you have a musky 
rod that will stand any old fight you put it to. 
Here you have three rods in one, suitable at 
least for three varities of fishing. Does it 
have merits? Well, you will find out, as I 
found out when you use them. I am not 
in the least sorry that I invested my hard- 
earned cash in them. 

A bait rod should have a’ solid-cork hand- 
grasp; that is washers of cork built upon a 
wooden core. This makes a very good grasp, 
utterly perfect in every respect. Very good 
handles may also be had in solid-wood, as 
maple for instance. Handgrasps are also 
had in corrugated shape, or celluloid, to be 
more correct. Personally I adhere to the 
cork handles. They seem to exactly fit my 
purposes. 

The rod should have mountings in German 
Silver, if possible. Nickled mountings how- 
ever may be had, and some very good ones at 
that. I state a preference, naturally to 
German Silver for it is the best, lasts the 
longest and is practically the most wearable 
and untarnishable. The tip guide should 
have an agate-lining; as should the guide 
that is nearest the reel. This for the reason 
that the line wears against them the most and 
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it, naturally therefore, preserves the life of 
the line by safe-guarding against friction. 
All the guides on my rods have agate-lining. 
I could not do without it. These guides 
should be of the round sort, raised; they 
should not be too large, however; the reel 
guides should not be more than a half inch 
across, and the others thinning down in 
proportion. Whether or no large guides 
romote a better ability in shooting out the 
ine, I will not say. My experience has been 
that medium guides are unconditionally 
holcing of leadership. But I do demand 
agate-lini..s for these guides. 

The reel seat should be firm in place.~ It 
should hold the reel without it shaking free 
of the clasps, or band. The old style of 
simply the band has been greatly replaced, 
in more modern times, by a locking device 
that is very good. The finger pull is better 
yet, and one may cast all day with a rod 
furnished with a finger pull and the reel 
simply cannot jar out of place. But no 
matter what sort, they should be fitted with 
either the locking device, the thumbscrew or 
the finger pull. They are of inestimable 


importance. : 
2.—THE REEL. 

The reel is the prime requisite in bait- 
casting. It is to the bait-caster what the rod 
is to the fly-caster. Itis the circulating force; 
the life of the performance; the energy; the 
secondary impulse. 

Of course the reel should be a good one. 
First: it should come in appreciable mater- 
ial, that will stand wear without noticable 
effect; Second: it should be firmly, and 
staunchly made, and should be more or less 
simple in construction. A reel of few parts, 
that will not come to pieces, amid a jumble 
of springs, coils and other more or less in- 
convenient appurtenances is a reel that will 
leave a smile on the face and the dawn of the 
sun in the heart. Such is the reel you should 
buy. Third: the reel should be smooth- 
running, yet not too highly attenuated in this 
respect, unless the performer is an adept, and 
replete in the knowledge of how to properly 
thumb the reel. It is not necessary that the 
reel revolve, at a cast, or a sharp turn of the 
handle for one half hour. Fourth: the reel 
should be a quadruple-multiplying reel, that 
is, areel whose spool revolves four times to one 
turn of the handle. This is sufficient moment- 
tum, and will properly gather in the line and 
makes the ideal bass reel. 

Strictly, practically speaking, there are two 
sorts of reels open to the purchase of the bass- 
fisherman. Furst: a reel absolutely without 
any means whereby, artificially, backlashing 
is made impossible; that is, by various bale- 
wires, governors, etc. and which calls upon 


‘the bait-caster for providing these adjuncts. 


Second: a class of reels provided with arti- 
ficial means of safeguarding efficiency in 
casting, such as anti-backlashers, etc. Such 
reels may be used by many unskilled persons 
with the greatest of success, and have points 
to their credit of exceptional importance as 
I shall later set down. 

Now just what sort of a reel you shall buy 
calls for individual preference, and a matter 
of the purse. In the present day these reels 
are made so cheaply that it seems they are 
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within the means of almost every person. 
Those reels, provided with anti-backlashing 
appliances, are of great good when fishing at 
night, from six to twelve, on moonlight nights, 
with artificial-phosphorescent baits, a pastime 
that is the most important and enjoyable ofall. 
In such pastimes one needs a reel where 
thumbing of the line is not consistently 
necessary, and where one is not liable to get 
hung in a backlash. I therefore suggest that 
two reels be consistently purchased; one reel 
provided with means whereby backlashing is 
minimized, and one without such appliances, 
for other work. To the beginner, who de- 
sires a reel, and yet has not time to properly 
study out the intricacies of this casting, the 
anti-backlash reel (or the reel without these 
artificial means of controlling the line) is 
eminently a desirable purchase. With such 
a reel he can go forth, unafraid, cast where he 
will, and incur no great inconveniences. 

The object of my writings in this depart- 
ment is to place before the outdoor reading 
public a series of articles on various things 
that make up the anglers tackle-paraphenalia, 
and doing so I wish to be considered as im- 
partial. Understand that I have tried out 
everything I write upon, and I shall not show 
favoritism; if I say that I have used one thing 
in this line with more of a degree of success 
than another, that is my opinion; that will be 
my way of seeing it. You must understand 
that what seems, and is, suitable to me, may not 
suit you. But I shall put down the merits of 
all as I see them. And first of all comes the 
matter of how much that reel shall cost. 

No cheap, jimcrack reel can give the angler 
much enjoyment or efficiency. They are the 
unknown quantity. A good reel, from the 
hands of a respectable maker, is a good pur- 
chase and one through which will come much 

ood. Yet at what price can a good, durable, 
ong-wearing reel be purchased, if in the 
low-priced class: Most firmly I will say, of 
the average reel, not under five dollars. 
From five up to ten dollars you will get reels 
that are of very good manufacture and worth 
every cent asked for them. Such reels as the 
Worth reel; the Meek reel; the Takapart 
reels: the Shakespeare reel; the Anti-Back- 
lash reel; the Redifor reel; the Stockford reel; 
the Thumzesy reel, and the Kelso Quick- 
apart are reels that are as good as money can 
buy. I have used them all; I wouldn’t be 
without them at all; and if someone stole one 
of them I would raise a howl of lamentation 
heard around the world. Every one of them, 
each in its special niche, cannot be equalled; 
each one has its points of special favour, and 
I see them every day on fishing waters in use. 
This is sufficient recommendation of their 
worth, their staunchness, their durability, and 
their innate efficiency. 

Here is the reel, made by the Enterprise 


Company, Akron, Ohio. German Silver in 
material; scrupulously free of nuts and rivets. 
Noiseless, smooth-spinning; full-quadruple, 
phosphor bronze bearings and gears; pinion 


and pivots of good steel; adjustable drag on the 
front plate; adjustable click on the back plate. 
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Improved Cornelian jewels, insuring efficiency 
in spinning. A reel—why I couldn’t be with- 
out it. It is so staunch, so perfect in every 
way that I could not let it rest in its box in 
the fishing season. It costs six dollars. 


Here is the Meek Improved Blue-Grass 
Simplex reel; at seven dollars and a half; a 
little marvel; well worth every cent demanded 
of it. It is very easily taken apart, and put 
together again; a piece of fine workmanship, 
highly notable in action and durability. The 
pivots are of tempered steel; the material of 
which it is made is German Silver, and nickel- 
plated brass. The Meek people put out 
another reel like this, made of German Silver 
it has a different construction, and costs 
therefore, ten dollars a very handsome winch 
indeed. The higher-priced, extensively per- 
fected Meek Kentucky reels are too well- 
known and highly recommended to need 
mention here: 


The Takapart reels have occupied a nota- 
ble place in my tackle-boxes for many years; 
in fact I have all their reels, and just how much 
work they have stood you will find out in 
going over my many writings through the 
outdoor press. ‘The Tri-part reel costs three 
dollars, and is an exception to the rule I 
made in not going under five dollars for a reel. 
The Takapart costs four dollars; another 
exception, because this company has the 
reputation of consistently manufacturing 
some of the best wares, tackle-speaking, that 
are on the market. The Takapart and Tri- 
part reels, furnished in nickeled-brass, cost 
three and four dollars respectively; in German 
Silver the Takapart costs seven dollars and a 
half. The Free-spool Takapart, and Tripart, 
cost six dollars for the Takapart; five dollars 
for the Tripart; in German Silver thay cost 
upwards of ten dollars. Especially do I wish 
to call attention to their free-spool winch. It 
is a handsome one, thoroughly efficient, con- 
taining the most eminent satisfactory points. 
Among them all I would not be without the 
free-spool Takapart; in the June Number I 
shal dwell more thoroughly -upon free-spool 
reels. 


The Takapart reels are fitted out from a 
solid piece of tubing. Mechanism of the reel 
is simple in the extreme. A few turns of the 
knurled bands, or rings, at either end, and the 
affair comes apart. Backlashes are guarded 
by a ‘friction device on the rear plate 
of the reel, while the pivots are turned up 
a steel shaft, running the entire length of the 
spool. The pivots have ball-end bearings 
which are stationary; they are ground down 
to fit the bronze, adjustable-bearings in the 
head and rear plates, promoting great 
efficiency. : 


I have not space in this article to further 
consider other reels, which privilege I reserve 
for the coming June Number, which will put 
the subject more conclusively before. the 
public and will be the great artificial bait 
number. This subject will be treated more 
comprehensively than any such article that 
has yet been printed. 
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PRIMITIVE FISH HOOKS 


G. E. LAmDLaw 


HE short article on Primitive Fish 
Hooks contained in the October 1914 
issue of Rod and Gun, and the query 

“What sort of hooks did our remote ancestors 
use?”’ has suggested to the writer an article 
descriptive of some bone and copper fish 
hooks of Indian manufacture among them 
some that are native to the county of Victoria, 
Ontario. The above query can be to some 
extent answered by discussing the primitive 
fish hooks that are -now-a-days to be found 
on old Indian village sites and what has been 
written about them in such works as ‘‘Pre- 
historic Fishing” by Dr. Charles Rau; “‘Stone 
age in North America”’ by Warren K. Moore- 
head; “Prehistoric Men of Kentucky” by 
Col. Bennett, H. Young, and various bulletins 
and reports. 

Dr. Charles Rau’s ’’Prehistoric Fishing in 
Europe and North’ America’ goes ‘into the 
matter of fish hooks very closely and gives 
numerous notes and illustrations of fish hooks 
and straight bait holders of bronze from 
various European countries, including double 
and single hooks, barbed and unbarbed, 
especially from Lake dwellings in the central 
part of Europe. In the chapter devoted to 
fish hooks in North America he describes and 
illustrates various fish hooks of different 
materials, from the ones of bone and stone of 
Greenland to the shell hooks and the bone 
hooks with an outside barb, of Calitornia, 
including native copper and bone ones from 
the region of the Great Lakes, and the fish 
hooks made of cactus spines by the Mohave 
Indians, of Arisona. He also notes “the 
splinter of bone tied to the cleft of a little 
stick” of the early travellers. 

The bone fish hooks described by Rau from 
North Ametica are both barbed and unbarbea, 
have botb knobs and nicks at the end of the 
shank for fastening to the line, also there are 

lain shanks shown. ‘There are several fish 

ooks shown from Greenland made of rein- 
deer horn barbed inside and outside with a 
perforation down the shank meeting a lateral 
hole for the purpose of fastening the line. 
‘} his work was published by the Smithsonian 
Institution, Washington, D. C. in 1884. 

In the publication by W. C. Mills, curator 
of the Ohio State Archaeological and Histor- 
cal Society, Columbus, Ohio, concerning 
explorations of certain mounds in Ohio, 1904- 
05 descriptions are given of certain bone fish 
hooks, both complete and in process of manu- 
facture. The illustrations show how they 
were made generally from hollow leg bones 
of animals and large birds. The hooks thus 
described are not barbed and have knobbed, 
nicked or plain shanks. 

Dr. Wm. Beauchamp in a Bulletin of the 
New York State Museum on the Bone and 
Horn Implements of New York Indians, 
1902, devotes a chapter and illustrations to 
bone fish hooks from that state. Those 
figured are both barbed and barbless and have 
plain, nicked and knobbed shanks, and are 


from small to large sizes. He says ‘‘While 
they suggest a knowledge of the white man’s 
art in their barbs it is a curious fact that all 
which can be dated are older than the period 
of colonization, though well within that of 
the discovery of North America. Those 
without barbs are both older and more recent 
and of course sometimes contemporaneous 
with those having barbs. 

The same author in his bulletin on Met- 
allic Implements illustrates a slender copper 
fish hook, one of many from village sites, and 
also an iron one with a portion of the line 
wound around the shank preserved by rust. 
This latter is also from a village site. 

The American Antiquarian, Vol. 12, No. 3, 
1890, in an article by the same writer, Com- 
parison of Relics of Ontario and New York, 
on page 168 speaking of fish hooks says: 

“Barbed bone fish hooks may be mostly 
earlier than the 17th century. Out of four 
known to me and all belonging to the Huron- 
Iroquois family but one can be certainly 
placed as late as A. D. 1600. A fine one 
belongs to the Canadian Institute (Toronto). 
It has no determined age, not having come 
from a village site. It is the largest I have 
seen (three and a half inches) and has the 
usual knob at the head of the shaft and the 
inside barb as in most modern forms.” 

In ‘“The Prehistoric Men of Kentucky” by 
Col. Bennett H. Young there is a plate of 
illustrations of bone fish hooks and one flint 
hook. He says on page 253 ‘“‘Bone fish hooks 
occur in great numbers upon the Indiana shore 
opposite Louisville, and in lesser numbers 
upon the Kentucky side. They are generally 
of the conventional fish hook form, but with 
the absence of a barb. Some are small and 
delicate, others are large and heavy, often 
measuring three and a half and four inches 
and the instrument being of such a size that 
the base shows the curve of the narrow cavity 
of the large bones of which they were fash- 
ioned and of sufficient strength to land fish 
weighing from ten to twenty pounds. The 
shank or stem of these hooks is usually noticed 
near the end for better attachment of the 
line, though in many specimens this feature 
is lacking, the stem being straight and smooth, 
leaving it difficult to understand how the 
primitive fisherman securely fastened his line. 
Occasionally specimens are seen in which the 
end of the shank expands into a rounded knot 
or is provided with an eyelet but these are 
extremely rare. Barbed hooks are extremely 
rare.” The author goes on to describe a four 
pronged hook of bone and some straight bait 
holders of bone and flint. 

“Stone age in North America” by W. K. 
Moorehead, 1910, Vol. 2, page 222 states of 
copper fish hooks: 

“Hundreds of these have been collected 
from aboriginal village and camp sites in 
Wisconsin, most specimens are of small size, 
from less than one inch up to two inches in 
length. The largest known sample is four 
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inches long. They are generally circular 
though sometimes decidedly square in section. 
The points curve and slant outward and 
inward at all angles and degrees of curvature. 
None possess any indication of a barb. The 
shank at the point of attachment to the line 
is most frequently straight. Sometimes how- 
ever it is notched, flattened, bent over and 
flattened, or bent over to form aneye. A few 
specimens have been collected which have 
bits of sinew or twisted fibre still attached to 
the shank (preserved by the salts of copper). 

“Stone age, Vol. 2, pages 142-3 illustrates 
bone fish hooks from Ohio, reproduced from 
Mills and several from Mandan village sites 
in North Dakota. 

The illustration of a card of flints which 
appears in Vol. 1, page 147 of Stone Age shows 
a flint hook, barbless. C. E. Brown in Wis- 
consin Archaeologist, Vol. 3, No. 2, Native 
copper implements Wisconsin, page 83, plate 
12, describes and illustrates copper fish hooks 
and further states that the few fish hooks of 
flint seen in some of the smaller collections of 
Wisconsin are frauds and that a small number 
of bone ones had been collected. 

Ontario Archaelogical report, Toronto 1889, 
page 34, illustrates a bone fish hook from 
Victoria County, Ont. barbed with knob 
shank, three and a half inches long and one 
inch wide. The point part two inches long, 
barb one and a half inches long, thickest part 
of shank one-quarter inch. 

Ontario Archaelogical report 1900, illus- 
trates a barbed bone fish hook from a village 
site ih Victoria county, Ont. presented to the 
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museum by the writer not quite so lange as the 
previous mentioned one. Some people think 


_these barbed bone fish hooks show a ‘“‘white 


man’s” influence, and others an “Eskimo” 
influence. 

Ontario Archaeological report 1903, page 89, 
illustrates a copper fish hook which came up 
in a fisherman’s net in six hundred feet of 
water, fifteen miles from shore off Isle Royale, 
Lake Superior, unbarbed, knob on shank, 
two and a quarter inches long and about as 
thick as No. 12 fence wire. 

Ontario Archaeological report 1912, page 23 
illustrates and describes a copper fish hook 
of large size presenied to the museum by the 
writer. This was found with a ‘“‘cache’” of 
flints on a village site on the shore of Balsam 


. Lake, about eighteen inches below the surface. 


The copper hook is of native copper and 
native manufacture, length three and a 
quarter inches, width from point to shank 
one and three quarter inches, weight, one and 
a half ounces avoirdupois. The shank is 
three-eighths of an inch wide by a quarter of 
an inch thick in cross section and was prob- 
ably made into a spike first of six and a half 
inches in length and then bent into a hook 
shape similar to the present Limerick hook. 
It may possibly have been used as a gaff 
hook as it is too large for an ordinary fishing 
hook. The cross section of this hook is 
squarish all through. This article does not 
touch on the combination cod and halibut 
hooks of the west coast Indians of the present 
day, on which an article might be written. 


THE SPRING FLIGHT 


SEL. J. WIGLEY 


It’s northward ever northward 
Where no man’s foot has trod, 
Where clean air sweeps the Tundras 
And earth is near to God; 

Where blue waves are a-tossing, 
The long still night is o’er, 

Where giant bergs are heaving 
And spring has waked once more; 
They come and pass and still obey 
The summons loud and long, ~ 
The laggards and the weaklings fail, 
The race is to the strong; 

The great blue heron beats his way, 
The eagle seeks the pines, ; 
And high o’er head are pelicans 
And cranes in waving lines; 

With whistling wings black duck and teal 
In scouting bands dash by, 

The avocet in mottled garb, 

Wild swans with changing cry; 
The curlew’s call, the killdeer’s note 


Are heard by day and night, 

The mallard’s surging rush of wing 

The red shanks flickering flight; 

Untired the mighty hosts still pass 

O’er Yukons lonely mines, 

The honking geese in endless ranks 

Great gulls in long low lines; 

The watchful peregrine takes toll, 

The wheeling kite’s full fed, 

The eagle-owls’ and falcons’ claws 

With bloody stain are red; 

But crested grebe and laughing loon 

Are on the heaving swell, 

And in that far far northland 

A myraid voices tell 

The joy of life worth living, 

Where no man’s foot has trod, 

Where clean air sweeps the nesting 
grounds 

Ana earth’s as left by God. 
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WHY POISONING FUR BEARERS DOES 
NOT PAY 


NOTE:—In a previous issue of Rod & Gun, 
I gave as my title the one used for this 
article. I should have, perhaps, limited 
it to the statement that in most cases, 
poisoning fur bearers does nof pay—espec- 
lally when crude poisons are used which 
allow the fur bearer to get far away before 
the poison acts. 


resorted to much among the trappers 

of today. In the past the pelt hunters 
used this method of killing the game for the 
furs, but, happily for the future, the custom 
is almost forgotten. However, in some 
localities, the practice is resorted to,and this 
is especially true in the wilder sections of 
America and where such animals as the 
wolves, etc. destroy sheep. 

There are a number of methods in use for 
poisoning animals. Some use strychnine on 
meat; others drill a hole in a tree or stump 
and into this run lard mixed with poison. 
The advocates of the latter method claim the 
advantages of it are that fur bearing animals 
will lick away at the poison and remain on 
the spot while the poison acts. And yet 
frequently, an animal will not stay long 
enough to take into its system enough poison 
tokillit. Further than this, many old woods- 
men claim that deer, during certain periods 
of the year, will lick at the tallow or lard, and 
many times whole droves of them have been 
killed by the bored hole style of poisoning. 

The best method of poisoning wolves and 
some other animals of like nature, is to secure 
a quantity of powdered strychnine (not 
crystallized for the latter does not seem to 
act as quickly as the former) and with it mix 
a-small quantity of vermilion, pulverized 
sugar, and common baking soda. The 
vermilion is to color the mixture so that it can 
be put in ground meat without detection; 
the sugar and baking soda simply kill the 
bitter taste of the strychnine. This poison 
acts almost instantaneously, and very seldom 
is it that an animal eating one of the meat 
pellets fixed as I have described, gets further 
than a few yards from the spot where the 
poison was taken. I might add that it was 
my experience to witness the action of a cat 
who had accidently swallowed some poisoned 
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meat which had been placed for rats, in a well 
known hide house. The cat ate of the meat 
and in less than twenty seconds afterward, 
leaped straight into the air, fell on its side 
and so far as I could see, died instantly. The 
formulae given is the one put out and ad- 
vertised extensively by a well-known firm, 
who ask a goodly price for their capsules. 

One time it was my good fortune—or 
rather bad fortune—to witness the results 
of poison put out indiscrimately for foxes. 
The trapper had made his trail covering 
about ten miles, and he boasted of his furs; 
those he had taken with strychnine. How- 
ever, after the snow cleared away, the remains 
of nearly twenty foxes and wolves were 
found, rotting, together with countless car- 
casses of smaller animals such as skunk, 
weasel and mink. The value of furs caught 
was perhaps two hundred dollars; the value 
of pelts destroyed, fully five times that much. 
This, together with other instances which 
have come under my observation, has con- 
vinced me that poisoning does not pay—at 
least in the majority of cases. 

Some fur men state that “poisoned pelts” 
are inferior to those that have been trapped. 
I do not believe it, and like Mr. Burnett, 
manager and owner of the Northwestern Hide 
& Fur Company, one of the large firms of 
Minneapolis, whom I interviewed on this 
subject several years ago, say that furs taken 
from animals that have been poisoned, pro- 
vided they are killed within a short time after 
they have taken strychnine, are as good as 
those that are killed any other way. I will 
say, however, that frequently skins have been 
received from animals that have lingered with 
the poison for days or even months. In the 
former case, depending of course upon several 
things, the skin usually turns blue; in the 
latter, when the animal remains sick for any 
length of time, the fur is apt to lose its lustre 
and in bad cases become thin. 

In view of these circumstances, I believe 
that trappers should not resort to the use of 
poison; but when it is used, care should be 
taken to insure the right fur bearers getting 
the dose—and in sufficient quantities to kill 
the animals quickly, with as little pain as 
possible. 
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ition. Communications must be brief 
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is depart:nent notes, comments and en- 
quiries concerning firearms and ammun- 


and to the-po:nit and personalities must Ze 


not be indulged in. The Editor will not 
be held responsible for opinions express- 
ed by correspondents. Address _ all 
communications to A. B. Geikie, c/o Rod 
and Gun, Woodstock, Ontario. 


THE BEST RIFLE FOR BIG GAME 


LieuT. TOWNSEND WHELEN 


by the thousandsevery year. They are 

mighty good weapons for the price. Their 
users will find them perfectly safe for the 
cartridges for. which they were designed. 
They are quite accurate enough for the usual 
run of sportsmen, and they are as reliable as 
can be expected for the price. This price is 
within the reach of everyone who can afford 
to hunt large game. For a couple of weeks 
hunting each fall, unless it is of a very stren- 
uous kind indeed, they will be found so 
satisfactory that it seems almost a crime to 
Say anything against them. In fact this is 
not intended as a knock against these factory 
made arms. No one appreciates their ex- 
cellence or remarkable cheapness more than I. 
They never prove unsafe except through the 
fault or ignorance of the user. But they do 
sometimes fail in other respects whereas it is 
possible to obtain weapons in which the 
chance of these occasional failures is very, 
very much less, and this sometimes pays. 

may say that while I appreciate the 
excellence of these cheap arms I am not at all 
interested in them. I know exactly what they 
will do, and where they sometimes fail. 1 
write entirely for those who can appreciate 
fine arms, who demand weapons of such 
design, construction, and material that the 
probability of a failure in any respect is 
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reduced to a minimum, and who are better 
shots than the ordinary run of sportsmen and 
able to appreciate the finest accuracy. Then 
too I am old fashioned enough to believe that 
a man should be satisfied with one rifle. It 
is possible to have one so durable that it will 


fully satisfy him for his lifetime and then be 
good enough to hand down to his grandson. 
But such an arm cannot be had for $25 any 
more than the Greeners or Purdey’s of our 


grandads that some of us now cherish could 
be had for a paltry five pounds. 

The choice of a rifle has gotten to be almost 
a disease with some. The majority of men 
are always wanting something new or some- 
thing better. This is good for the manufac- 
turers and they naturally boost it along until 
we see the fashions in arms change almost as 
often as the produce of a Paris millinery shop. 
The magazines are full of advice about the 
choice of rifles which is too often colored by 
the commercial connections of the writers. 
Freak arms are often cracked up to the skies 
when as a matter of fact an ordinary factory 
arm at $20 would be found far superior for the 
ordinary sportsman. ‘ 

Let me here say that while I do not write 
of the ordinary factory arm I also do not 
write for the casual sportsman who knows 
nothing about rifles and who cannot appre- 
ciate or properly run or care for a fine weapon. 
What I have to say here is intended for the 
rifle crank, for the man who is a good shot, 
and mostly for the man who is bewildered 
with all the dope he has recently been reading 
on this and that freak rifle. I propose to 
discuss the subject from a common sense 
standpoint, and to show the points of super- 
iority which should be incorporated in a really 
fine rifle, and give some of the reasons for my 
opinions. 

§ Accuracy. 

The first thing that a real rifleman demands 
in his arm is accuracy. A first class shot can 
hold well enough when firing prone to group 
all his shots in a 5 inch circle at 200 yards. 
Offhand he should be able to call his shot 
within three inches at the same range. A 
rifle which will not give these results will be 
deemed unsatisfactory as far as accuracy is 
concerned. The ordinary factory arm 1s 
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made with certain allowances for probable 
‘abuse and variations in size of ammunition. 
Thus the bullet is often smaller than the bore 
to allow for neglect and rusting of the barrel. 
Most of these rifles are chambered loosely to 
accommodate small variations in the am- 
munition of the various factories and _ still 
insure against any danger of the cartridges 
sticking in the chamber. Such rifles will not 
shoot quite as well as a good shot can hold, 
therefore will not satisfy the good shot as far 
as accuracy is concerned. Moreover the 
uniformed rifleman often makes mistakes in 
the choice of a cartridge. Not all cartridges 
are designed for accurate work at 200 yards. 
This requires a relatively long bullet and 
relatively quick twist in modern smokeless 
ammunition. I think the fault lies somewhat 
in the manufacturers not stating that certain 
of their rifles are designed only for use at short 
range in thick timber. Accuracy cannot be 
wen at 200 yards of a short bullet at high 
velocity. A .40 caliber bullet weighing 200 
grains may shoot fairly accurately at 200 
yards when fired with a velocity of 1300 feet 
per second, but when speeded up to 2000 feet 
it is sure to be inaccurate at 200 yards, al- 
though it will do fairly well at 100 yards. 
There are some freak cartridges on the market 
which depend upon their extreme velocity, 
very light recoil, or some other feature to sell 
them and which are not accurate at any range. 
Among the rifles which will almost surely 
shoot into an eight inch circle at 200 yards 
may be mentioned the following: .25-35 
W. C. F.; the .30-30’s; .303 Savage and Brit- 
ish; .33 W. C. F.; .30-40 U. S.; and a number 
of others. If you are satisfied with this eight 
inch group all well and good. Do not read 
any further. 

There are other rifles of an entirely different 
class which are occasionally obtained by the 
rifle crank. I refer to the fine hand made or 
hand chambered barrels using special shells 
and special bullets. They should be regarded 
as special arms. They are superbly accurate, 
but their speciality does not extend to standing 
the knocks and exposure of a real wilderness. 

By all odds the most accurate and reliable 
barrels for real big game hunting that I have 
found are the special match barrels made by 
a few of our factories for special military 
match shooting. These barrels are tightly 
chambered and special attention is paid to the 
size of the bore and bullet fit. They will 
shoot as well as the fine shot can hold. They 
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are not however for the ordinary sportsman 
for a rusty bore might develop high pressures 
and ammunition picked up in some back 
woods town might stick and not enter the 
chamber at some critical time. But if you 
understand the game and are equal to pre- 
paring the best ammunition or know where to 
get the best these barrels are the ones to have. 
‘They cost about twice as much as the ordinary 
barrel and you can get them without any 
sight slots cut in them to interfere with the 
constant vibration of the barrel. 


Trajectory. 


Trajectory should be considered hand in 
hand with accuracy, and also with the char- 
acter of the country in which one wishes to 
hunt. But as we are considering here a rifle 
which is to last you for a lifetime we should 
consider the country in which flat trajectory 
is the most important-timberline in the North- 
west. The experience amongst thousands of 
military rifleman has shown that 350 yards 
is about the maximum range at which a first 
class shot can be reasonably certain of hitting 
a figure the size of a man under service con- 
ditions which are about the same as hunting 
conditions. A first class shot can hit such an 
object up to 600 yards under target conditions 
if he knows the exact range, but we are not 
talking about such conditions. Therefore 
we might say that the trajectory of our chosen 
cartridge should be such that up to 350 yards 
it will be unnecessary to estimate the range. 
We have a few cartridges the trajectory of 
which is flat enough for this but unfortunately 
in their particular cases the accuracy is not 
good enough. Of what use is this flat 
trajectory when the rifle will not shoot its 
shots into an object the sizeof a deer’s body at 
350 yards. To avoid unnecessarily pro- 
longing this discussion it may be said that at 
the present time the .30 calibre Model 1906 
U. S. Government cartridge marks the highest 
development in combined accuracy and 
trajectory, with which cartridge, without 
paying any attention to the estimation of 
the range, one can make a sure shot up to 
about 235 yards. I know of nothing better 
than this which will stand the racket of real 
hunting. I might say before concluding 
this phase of the subject that I do not place 
that importance on trajectory that some so- 
called authorities do. I believe a rifleman 
will have little cause in a life-time to complain 
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of a rifle having a velocity of 2000 feet per 
second 
Killing Power. 

I am considering here only American game. 
Volumes have been written on killing power 
and still the settlement of the subject is not 
in sight. The subject is now being discussed 
from the standpoints of the light spitzer 
bullet at extremely high velocities with its 
explosive effect, and the heavy blunt point 
bullet at lower velocity but with more ability 
to smash through heavy bones and reach the 
vitals at which is was aimed. But with all 
this discussion the fact still remains that 
reports from the game fields, when salted 
down for the past 30 years will probably show 
more clean kills for the first shot for the old 
-45-70 cartridge using the 500 grain bullet 
than for any other commonly used cartridge. 
It is my own opinion that the difference in 
killing power between our various modern 
cartridges is much smaller than most riflemen 
contena. I hunted for nine months in a good 
game country with a man who used the .38-55 
black powder cartridge and killed 95 per cent 
of his game very satisfactorily. In the 
northern, unsettled portion of Canada the 
-30-30 is used to the almost complete exclus- 
ion of all other cartridges, and such being a 
fact it must give satisfaction or its popularicy 
would not have continued for over 15 years. 
Still it is a fact that users of light cartridges 
almost invariably choose a light, short rifle or 
carbine, with an action wnich can be operated 
with great rapidity, thus depending upon 
getting in more than one shot to make up for 
the relative lack of killing powe’. But from 
the humane standpoint we should use a power- 
ful charge, and it also happens that none of 
these automatic, lever or trombone action 
arms which give extreme rapidity of fire with 
light charges are so designed or constructed 
as to give the maximum of reliability or dur- 
ability. This matter of rifle actions will be 
discussed later. Let us therefore simply say 
that we will be satisfied with one of the more 
powerful cartridges, so far as killing power is 
concerned, and will base our choice of the 
various powerful cartridges on something 
other than killing power. 


Actions. 


When it comes to obtaining in an action 
the: utmost of reliability and durability we 
must absolutely condemn our old friend the 
lever action, not because it is not a good action 
not because it has not done good work times 
without number, but simply because there 
are other actions which are far better in the 
esseniial requirements for the action of a rifle 
intended for hardrough work which may some- 
times be against dangerous game. An action 
should surely insert the ‘cartridge in the 
chamber even if there is a little dirt in the 
way or the cartridge is a little over size. It 
should surely fire that cartridge. [It should 
surely eject the fired shell. It should do 
these three things with the absolute minimum 
chance of jams. It should be so constructed 
that it can be kept in top notch working order 
under hard climatic condition... Of course 
it should be safe, that goes without saying, 
but as none of the actions put out by reliable 
factories fail in this respect for the cartridges 
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for which they are regularly made it will not 
pay to di-cuss the safety feature here. 

An action should surely insert the cartridge 
in the chamber even if there is a little dirt in 
the way or the cartridge is a little over size. 
This requirement demands power in inserting 
the cartridge. In the lever action the cart- 
ridge is forced in by means of the lever opera- 
ting the breech bolt. The power comes from 
the lever. Say the distance from where the 
power is applied on the lever to the fulcrum 
is 5 inches. It averages somewhere near that. 
And say the distance from the fulcrum to the 
attachment of the lever and the breech bolt is 
3 inches. Then if we apply a pressure of 25 
pounds on the lever we exert about 41 1-3 
pounds pressure on the head of the cartridge 
to force it into the chamber. But suppose 
we exert this same 25 pounds pressure on the 
bolt handle of a Springfield or Mauser action, 
what then. Well we insert that cartridge 
with a force of 186.4 pounds with the Spring- 
field and approximately the same with the 
Mauser. The same force exactly is exerted 
in each case in extracting the shell. Suppose 
dangerous game were charging you, which 
action would you prefer, the lever or the bolt? 
The question is not difficult to answer and 
this alone should condemn the lever action 
if one wishes the best. 

Lever actions compress the mainspring by 
means of the lever, bolt actions by means of 
a cam operated by the bolt handle. As 
already shown the cam motion exerts about 
41% times the power of the lever with the 
same effort. It is possible to use as strong 
a mainspring with a lever action as with a 
bolt action but it will make the lever action 
work very stiffly. In practice therefore, it is 
possible to use a much stronger mainspring 
with the bolt action than with the lever 
action, and such is the case, bolt action springs 
being about twice as powerful as those used 
in lever actions. In these days of extremely 
high velocity the primer is a very important 
part of the cartridge. It must not contain 
glass in order to keep metallic fouling at the 
minimum. Also modern ammunition is 
expensive and shells should be in condition 
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for reloading. ‘This necessitates a non-mer- 
curial primer. Experience has shown that a 
primer which does not contain mercury 
requires a stronger blow to ignite it than does 
a mercurial primer, and that non-mercurial 
rimers are not always perfectly ignited by the 
ever action. Therefore we find ammunition 
for lever actions always loaded with mercurial 
primers. The whole goes to show that a 
missfire is less liable to occur with the strong 
mainspring of the bolt action than with a 
lever action. If you want to reload your 
shells more than once or twice you must use 
non-mercurial primers. If you want to insure 
against missfires with non-mercurial primers 
you must use a bolt action. 

The lever action is amply safe for the 
charges for which it was designed. No lever 
action was primarily designed for pressures 
over 45,000 pounds per square inch. Cart- 
ridges giving velocities of 2700 feet per second 
and over develop pressures of from 48,000 to 
56,000 pounds. Lately several cartridges 
giving pressures around 50,000 have been 
used in lever action rifles. No serious results 
have attended this it is true, but it has been 
noticed that these actions when used with 
these. modern cartridges develop a certain 
amount of spring. The breech bolt springs 
back a little on the explosion of the cartridge. 
As a consequence the shell is slightly length- 
ened throughout its entire body and cannot 
be used again as it is too long for the chamber. 
It is impossible to resize such a shell as the 
expansion extends throughout its entire 
length and not merely lengthens the neck. 
Also aiier iever actions have been used with 
these modern cartridges for a considerable 
time it will be found that they no longer 
breech up as tightly as they should, and this 
thing can continue until the action is actually 
unsafe for the cartridge. This comes mighty 
near proving that lever actions are unsafe for 
modern cartridges. At any rate it certainly 
does prove that they are unsatisfactory for 
such ammunition. Lest anyone. get scared 
about this, and in Justice to the lever action 
I must add that certainly every lever action 
will handle every cartridge which a reputable 
maker recommends for it for at least 2000 
rounds with perfect safety. May be we want 
our action to stand 10,000 rounds which a 
modern barrel using modern ammunition will 
stand before becoming inaccurate. Two 
thousand rounds may be more than some 
rifleman would fire from a big game rifle in 
a lifetime, but we are speaking now of an 
ideal rifle for use by a man who loves to shoot. 
I have one bolt action which has worn out six 
barreis and is still as good as new. 

Bolt actions are almost all made to Gov- 
ernment specifications. This calls for much 
harder steel than commercial actions. Com- 
mercial actions are almost invariably made 
of soft steel. After,a long period of use a 
certain upsettage or wear will be noticed. 
The action either becomes shaky or it fails 
to breech up as it should. In plain parlance 
the action is worn out. I have yet to see a 
worn out bolt action that had been properly 
eared for. On the other hand bolt actions 
sometimes get past the inspector tempered 
too hard, and if this happens something is 
likely to crack. Lugs may be cracked off but 


they do not cause any accident to the user. 
The remedy is simply to replace the part. 
Perhaps this might occur with one in ten 
_thousand arms. It’s the penalty we pay for 
a practically wear proof action. Fortunately 
such cracks almost invariably occur during 
the first few shots fired and there is no record 
of there ever having caused any injury to the 
firer. They are defects in material and are 
almost as liable to occur with a lightly loaded 
cartridge as with a slightly overcharged one. 

When it comes to standing dangerous loads, 
such as double charges of powder, etc., neither 
action is safe. Both give way, and both are 
liable to blow the head off the user. One 
gains more immunity from such things behind 
the bolt of a bolt action than behind a lever 
action. When smokeless powder generates 
pressures of 100,000 pounds and over some- 
thing has got to go. Practically speaking 
the lever action is as safe as the bolt action 
until it begins to get shaky and fails to breech 
up tight. Then it is time to consign it to the 
junk heap. Very few men ever use a lever 
action to this extent. 

There is just one other matter to discuss in 
connection with actions. This is rapidity 
of fire. A lever action can be fired faster than 
a bolt action, generally speaking. Some men 

-can fire a lever action using light cartridges 
with remarkable rapidity and _ accuracy. 
When powerful cartridges having heavy recoil 
are tried rapidity and accuracy begin to 
decrease. One used to the bolt action can 
fire it at the rate of a shot a second. This 
is fast enough for any practical use. The 
bolt action is a little awkward to operate at 
first. There is a knack in it which takes 
several days to learn. The user of a lever 
action turning to the bolt action finds it very 
slow and condemns it on the spot without 
giving it a fair trial. It is rather convincing 
that no user of a bolt action ever complains 
of lack of rapidity, and also that very few men 
using bolt actions have ever gone back to the 
fever. On the other hand converts from the 
lever to the bolt are getting more and more 
numerous every day. 

Any action to do its best work must be kept 
in order, clean, free from rust, and well oiled. 
It takes a screw driver, skill, patience, and 
time to dismount and thoroughly clean a lever 
action. The bolt action can be dismounted 
entirely without tools in less than five seconds, 
every part can be wiped clean and oiled in 
three minutes, and it can be reassembled in 
five seconds. Did your action ever get full 
of dirt or sand, did you ever drop your rifle 
in the water? Did you ever find your lever 
action rusting inside and working stiffly due 
to a long period of rainy weather in camp? 
Have you ever brought a rifle from a day’s 
use in freezing weather into a warm room and 
seen the moisture collect all over it, inside 
and out? If you have had any of these 
experiences you will appreciate the action 
which can be dismounted without tools in 
an hour’s time in a good light and warm place. 


Stocks. 


So far as efficiency on any one hunting day 
is concerned, if I were asked what is the one 
most important point in a rifle to insure 
success I would say the fit of the stock. On 


a snap shot particularly it often will make the 
difference between a hit and a miss. It is 
extremely important that the stock fit. The 
regular factory stock seldom fits anyone. 
Even if you are used to it you won’t do as good 
work as with a stock that’ fits you. The 
majority of factory stocks are not of the right 
dimensions for the average man, although 
they are supposed to be. It is only right 
however to give credit where credit is due. 
Recently two factories have made changes 
in the dimensions and patterns of their reg- 
ular stocks, so that the stock for the .280 Ross 
sporting rifle as put out for the United States 
market, and the new pistol grip stock for the 
Model 1899 Savage rifle are of correct dim- 
ensions for the average man, that is for about 
33 per cent of the users. The other 66 per 
cent should have their stocks made to order. 
Ammunition. 

I only have space to touch on one phase of 
this subject. A rifle barrel wears out through 
erosion at the breech, that is even provided it 
is perfectly cared for. Erosion is gas cutting. 
The rapidity with which it progresses depends 
upon the heat of the powder gases. Nitro- 
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cellulose powders have very much cooler 
gases than the old nitroglycerine powders. © 
The majority of sporting cartridges are still 
being loaded with nitroglycerine powders 
despite the fact that the new nitrocellulose 
brands are more satisfactory in every way. 
This is probably due to the fact that manu- 
facturers always dislike to change their 
standards. Still the new powders are steadily 
forging their way ahead and it will not be 
long before they are universal. See to it that 
you use nothing else in your pet arm if you 
wish to preserve its shooting qualities. 

I have endeavored herein to point out the 
principal features which are lacking in our 
ordinary factory arms, and how a big game 
rifle can be constructed which will far excell 
the factory product in every respect. Of 
course a factory can construct such an arm, 
but they don’t. Onethas to turn?to the 
private gun maker, and assemble the material 
from the four winds. There’are many other 
pout to discuss other than those mentioned 

ere, but there is no more room in"this article 
and these will have to be left to another time. 


THE EFFECT OF THE .22 CAL. HIGH POWER 
SAVAGE AND OTHERS ON BIG GAME 


ApAM MOoorRE 


N your February issue of Rod and Gun, 
James H. Hood asks for information as 
to how the .22 High Power Savage acts 
on deer and other large game: and as I am a 
professional guide in a big game country and 
see much game killed, and also see the effects 
of the different calibers, velocities, sizes and 
weights of bullets etc. on the different kinds 
of New Brunswick big game, and am par- 
ticularly interested in watching those effects 
and trying to learn all I can of the effects of 
the different sizes and velocities of bullets on 
such game, I feel that I may be able to give 
him the information he asks for. I am not 
partial to any make or caliber of rifle, have 
no financial interest in recommending any of 
them, but will only plead guilty of a sneaking 
fondness for the light small bore, if it will do 
its work regularly and cleanly, and have no 
cripples get away. 
We have only had the Imp at our camps 
the last two seasons, but in that time I have 
seen eight deer, some of them large bucks, and 


one bull caribou killed with it; all of them 
killed clean with one shot. I consider it a 
better and cleaner killing rifle on deer and 


caribou, than the .30-30. I have never tried 
it on moose, though I have known of moose 
being killed with it. But I do not consider 
it a moose gun, and think it should not be 
used on that game, as I feel sure that there 
would be too many badly wounded animals 
get away, if they were not struck exactly in 
the right place. ‘ 
These extremely high velocity rifles, or 
rather the bullets, have a paralyzing effect on 
big game, that it is hard for me to account 


for. When hit they seem to just stand and 
not want to get away, and the .280 Ross acts 
just the same on moose that the Imp does on 
deer and caribou. They are both nice light 
clean killing guns, that are pleasant to handle. 
But don’t use the .22 on a big bull moose if 
you don’t have him standing just right, and 
you are not sure of hitting him exactly on the 
right spot, and even then, better try the Ross 
on him. 

I believe tne principal requisites of a big 
game rifle are extremely high velocity, quick 
twist and a weight of bullet that will drive 
well in before going to pieces, and, it doesn’t 
make much difference about the size of bore. 
I believe that the caliber can be decreased in 
poportion to the increase in velocity, and 
still bea deadly big game gun. This is what I 
have learned from practical experience, and 
personal observatio 1, not from figures in gua 
catalogues, but even these figures are worthy 
of careful reading. First in importance is 
striking energy; next velocity. If you have 
plenty of these qualities and you can’t have 
too much of either, you will have a Booed arm, 
for the other necessary features will be there 
too. 

I am well aware that there are many men 
of much experience who will not agree with 
me. There are still some who believe the old 
big bore, black powder rifle is the only sure 
thing for big game, and it is no use trying 
to convince them to the contrary, they don’t 
want to be convinced, and I would not try 
to. But their number is growing less. 

I am very much pleased with your Guns 
and Ammunition department, by all means 
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keep it up and make it bigger. Keep us 
posted on any new dee that are coming out. 
Give us their size of bore, velocity, weight of 
bullet and striking energy. I see by Rod and 
Gun that there are new ones coming, tell us 
all you can learn about them, it will be very 
interesting to a whole lot of us gun cranks, 
both old and young. There is nothing inter- 
ests me as much as a hunting rifle and am- 
munition controversy, and especially if I may 
take a part in it. 

Soon after the .30-30 Winchester came out 
we had two of them in the woods. I was very 
much interested as it was the first of what 
were called High Velocity rifles that we had 
in the woods, it hardly ranks as high velocity 
now, though it compared very favorably with 
the .44-40, .38-55, .32-40, and even in my 
opinion was not much behind the .45-90 in 
killing ordinary sized big game. But we soon 
found that it was not a gun to be depended 
on if you were up against a very big bull 
moose and had a poor chance, or if he were 
not standing right for a favorable shot at 
his ribs; or early in the rutting season when 
they had the greatest vitality. Late in the 
nineties there were many big bulls killed with 
the .30-30 and Savage .303 but nearly all of 
them were killed late in the season, while 
hunting on a tracking snow. The bulls are 
in poor flesh and very low vitality at that 
time, and it being easy to follow wounded 
game by tracking in the snow, there were 
some of the largest sized bulls killed at that 
time with these guns. In ’98 I personally 
killed the largest bull ever taken in that 
country of big bulls, with a .30-30 Winchester. 
I had a good chance and shot him through 
both lungs the first shot, the second went 
through him at the kidneys, yet I finished 
him at least half a mile from there, with 
several more shots; and never would have got 
him had it not been for the good tracking 
snow we had at that time. The .30-30 
would kill a small moose, caribou or deer 
fairly well, but more than half the big moose 
were wounded and lost by sportsmen with 
us, while using that arm. The .30-30, .32-40; 
.303 Savage, .32 Special, .38-55 and .44-40 
were about in the same class, they would kill 
small moose alright, in a good clear chance, 
but the very big ones with big heavy horns, 
that everyone wanted, generally got away 
badly wounded; and there was a demand for 
a better and more powerful rifle with the good 

oints of the .30-30 Winchester and .303 

avage. Soon the .30-40 Winchester began 
to come in the woods, and it was a great 1m- 
eat on anything we had ever tried 

efore, in fact it performed so well that I 
began to think that the height of perfection 
had been reached, in fact we had eighteen 
moose killed at our camps, with the .30-40 
soft point bullet before we had a wounded one 
lost. This is partly accounted for by the 
fact that when we had been using the less 
powerful rifles we only tried a shot where the 
chances were good, and when we began to use 
the .30-40 we did the same, but we soon found 
out that this rifle gave a good account of 
itself, with any kind of a chance, and I have 
always considered it a very reliable arm to 
use for big game. In the fall of 1902,I 
believe it was, there were several Winchester 
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.25 caliber rifles brought in to our camps 
that proved fairly satisfactory. But that 
season the bullets seemed to be tempered too 
hard, and more than half of them went 
through the game clean, without expanding 
in the least; they made a small clean hole on 
both sides just the same as a full metal-patched 
bullet. I believe this was the fault of the 
temper of the bullet, in that particular lot 
of cartridges, not the fault of the rifle or 
cartridges, but at the time it made a bad 
impression, that was hard to get over, and 
pee I would rather take chances witha 

There still seemed to be demand for a more 
powerful big game rifle and the 9 M. M. 
Mauser and the Winchester high velocity 
cartridges for the black powder rifles came 
out. We had samples of them all at our 
camps, they were duly tried out on big game 
and were more or less in favor, the light 
weight Winchester .45-70 H. V. seemed to be 
the most popular and has done fairly well, 
some people even claim that it is the best 
moose gun on the market but I think there 
are many better, yet it is quite an improve- 
ment on the black powder rifle of the same 
caliber, but like all the rest of its kind it does 
not kill the game quick enough; big moose go 
too far after being hit before they fall, es- 
pecially if the distance is more than a hundred 
yards. In October 1911 we had a big bull 
moose shot in the shoulder with a bullet from 
one of these rifles. The bullet struck the 
shoulder blade and broke off a chip of bone. 
Another bullet from the same gun at the 
same time went through the back but cleared 
the bone. Twenty-four hours later that 
moose was killed by the same man with the 
same gun. He was with a cow, about two 
miles from where he was first shot, and ap- 
peared to be in good health and enjoying life. 
He was a big husky fellow with a spread of 
horns of 53 inches. 

In Oct. 1913 one of our sportsmen shot a 
big moose that was with a cow and apparently 
well and happy; when he was skinned out it 
was found that he had been shot about a 
week before, as near as we could judge with 
a .45-70, the bullet had passed through the 
body quartering behind the shoulder, had 
gone through the middle of one lung and lay 
against the skin on the opposite side. With 
a very high velocity bullet, hit in the same 
place he would have been dead in less than 
five minutes. Some of my camps are close to 
where the lumbermen have been working 
and we often dress and quarter the carcass of 
a moose and take it to them, or have them 
come and get it, and at most of the camps 
they have a scale and weigh the meat. Sev- 
eral of these moose have weighed more than 
200 pounds to the quarter; think of a shoulder 
that will weigh more than 400 pounds, and 
think of the blow required to pierce a hide half 
an inch thick, then from six inches to a foot 
of muscle, and by the time the bullet reaches 
that big bone the smashing power is about 
gone. A .30-30 or any of its class won’t do 
it and if the bullet doesn’t get inside to a thin 
part but lodges in the shoulder the animal 
suffers very little inconvenience, not nearly 
so much as from many wounds received while 
fighting with others of its kind. 
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The Mausers and Mannlichers are good 
suns, light and pleasant to handle. I have 
seen them all used from the 6 M. M. to the 
11 M. M. they are good big game rifles, and 
reliable. in fact there are so many good guns 
to choose from now, and at a reasonable price 
that there is no excuse for going on a big game 
hunt without a suitable arm, for the game 
hunted. ‘There is one gun J have not ment- 
ioned so far that I will come to now, that is 
the .405 Winchester. A good many years 
ago one of our sporting goods dealers in Fred- 
erickton who was agent for Winchester goods 
showed me a cartridge and told me the gun 
‘to use it was coming out in time for the next 
hunting season. The cartridge was the .405 
and the letter accompanying it guve the 
velocity, striking energy, weight of bullet and 
weight of rifle. Through this agent I im- 
mediately ordered one and he ordered another 
at the same time, I believed it would be 
better for a big moose than anything on the 
market and it proved to be all that I expected. 
When a sportsman comes in to my camps 
with a gun that I don’t think fit for the game 
hunted, I ask him to use my .405 and they 
often do so, and with that arm it is not 
necessary to have them standing in just the 
right position, our shots are generally inside 
100 yards, and at that distance if the moose 
is hit in the middle, no matter what position 
he stands in you will get him and not have 
to go far to hunt him up either, very few go 
out of sight to fall, the wound is something 
terrible and he dies quickly, no wounded 
moose lost. But at over 200 yards the wound 
is different, the bullet hole is much smaller 
and though the wound is deadly the effects 
are not the same and two moose hit in the 
same place, one at 50 yards and the other at 
250 will not look as if they were killed with 
the same arm, the wounds will be so different. 

None of this class of arm have the same 
deadly effect at more than 200 yards that they 
have at less than 100 and they are not really 
long range guns. Rifles using the U. S. 1906 
or other very high velocity rifles have these 
deadly effects, as far as the bullet retains a 
velocity of not less than 2000 f. s. and has lots 
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of energy left. The Ross .280 and the .22 H.P 
Savage are examples of this. The .405 
Winchester is not a favorite with most 
sportsmen it is heavy and has a disagreeable 
recoil, personally I don’t mind the latter 
feature but many people do, and I think an 
one would prefer a rifle like the .280 Ross if 
it would do the work equally well, and it 
apparently does, though we have not had 
it in use long enough to be sure on that point. 
I have found that one or two or even half a 
dozen animals killed is not sufficient test. 
It requires a great many trials under a 
great many different conditions, before you 
can be sure of results. The .405 has 
proved to be always reliable after a great 
many trials at all kinds of chances and all 
sizes of animals. The Ross as far as we know 
after quite a lot of use on big bulls, has proved 
very satisfactory, but we have not used it 
nearly so much as the .405. But the Ross 
is a much pleasanter rifle to use and I would 
prefer to use it if it continues to give the 
satisfactory results, that it has given us up to 
date. I do not form an opinion too quickly 
about any rifle, a few lucky shots might lead 
one to believe that any rifle was just perfect, 
for the kind of game that it was tried on, and 
a few unlucky ones might lead one to believe 
just the reverse, while a greater use of the 
same rifle might change one’s opinion entirely. 
That is just the reason there are so many 
opinions, of what a certain rifle will do on 
any certain kind of game. : 

There are few in this country that in the 
last score of years have had the chance to see 
what different makes and calibers of rifles 
will do to different kinds of game, that 
opportunity I have had, and have taken 
great pleasure in the study of effects of - 
bullets on game, and I confess to a preference 
for the small bore, and some of the new small 
bores with extreme high velocity, certainly 
look as if they would stand the test of all 
kinds of these chances, at the largest and 
toughest of our big game. Any way such is 
is my belief after a great many years’ ex- 
perience and personal observation and judging 
each rifle by its own merits. 


THE BOLT vs. LEVER CONTROVERSY AS SEEN 
BY A READER 


W. H. 


HE dispute that has been waging for the 

last few years in the various outdoor 

magazines between champions of the 
lever and advocates of the bolt action has 
both interested and amused the writer— 
interested me insofar that the former class of 
riflemen have dwelt thoroughly upon the 
faults of the bolt action rifle and have shown 
us plainly wherein this type of arm is open to 
criticism in certain details while on the other 
hand the bolt action enthusiasts have shown 
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the lever action no mercy and have pointed 
out the inadequacy of this type of arm’s 
breech locking mechanism without fear or 
favor and have proved pretty conclusively to 
their way of thinking at least that the bolt 
action rifle such as the New Springfield, Sauer- 
Mauser and Ross have a far greater margin 
of strength and consequent safety owing to 
the rigid locking of the breech bolt than such 
lever action high power rifles as the Models 
1894 and 1895 Winchester. 
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The controversy has amused me in that 
the majority of the rear guard breed of 
writers on both sides seemed to know very 
little indeed about what they were attempt- 
ing to discourse upon and depended mainly 
upon the arguments of those who had gone 
along the trail before to back them up, in 
fact about a year ago one of those verbal 
mills which took place in a certain American 
outdoor magazine between two amateur bolt 
and lever action enthusiasts reminded the 
writer of nothing quite so forcibly as a little 
bit of bacchanal comedy which took place 
some nights ago in the curb of one of our 
large cities. 

Two insistent gentlemen, each in the hazy 
and totally incapable stages of inebriety were 
crawling around in said curb in a vain attempt 
to make the other “‘unshteady fellow” believe 
him a tower of strength and a veritable pillar 
of sobriety and the last I saw of these de- 
ceitful ones as I turned the corner, each was 
trying by dint of cajolery, strategy and an 
unsteady style of force to get his helpless 
companion in vino home to his room and bed 
but each distrustful of the other’s capacity 
for leadership clung to the gutter and refused 
to be led. 

But to continue in a more serious vein of 
thought would state that while such lever 
action rifles as the before mentioned Winches- 
ter Models 94 and 795 are out of their sphere 
when fed upon real high power ammunition 
of the 2700 to 3000 feet seconds type with 
breech pressures soaring up in the neighbor- 
hood of 50,000 pounds to the square inch 
still there is a certain Winchester Model 
which, while at present not adapted to any- 
thing more nerve or rather breech racking in 
the smokeless line than the .33 W. C. F. still 
commands my sincere respect so far as 
solidity of breech locking mechanism is con- 
perned I refer needless to state to the model 

True this arm has only tubular magazine 
and even if the action could handle such real 
high power cartridges as the .30 U. S. Govt. 
1906, 22 High Power Savage or Newton, 280 

X0ss etc., it would be to the writer’s mind at 
least a dangerous risk to attempt to use the 
rifle as a repeater with these cartridges lying 
bullet to primer in the above mentioned 
magazine indeed even in the old .45-70 500 
days accidents have been reported at any rate 
from the recoil bringing the bullet in violent 
contact with the primer of the cartridge 

‘further up”. When we take into consider- 
ation the fact that this 500 grain .45 caliber 
slug has a very flat point where it would 
possibly come in contact with the primer we 
wonder greatly how such a premature ex- 
plosion could take place. At any rate the 
writer begs to be excused from running .30 
Springfield ammunition with 150 grain Spitzer 
bullet through tubular magazines! 

Barring the fact that this magazine’s short 
coming would make it unsafe to use this rifle 
as anything more than a two shot repeater— 
one cartridge in the chamber and one in the 
magazine, and another profound obstacle 
that the action as it stands would not handle 
cartridges of such length as the .30 U. S. Govt. 
and .280 Ross and would have to be greatly 
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meta-morphosed before being adapted to 
modern high power ammunition of the above 
named class where is one weak point in the 
locking mechanism, locked firmly as the 
breech bolt is by two solid bolts a la Sharp’s! 

I am convinced that 5000 rounds of U. S. 
Government ammunition would cause no 
spring in the breech bolt as in the case with 
the Model 1895 which is at best but a flimsily- 
locked-at the rear contrapion for a hunter 
who doesn’t intend to fire more than half the 
above specified number of cartridges and who 
is, happily for him, not sufficiently gifted with 
mechanical genius to dream of re-loading his 
shells but when it comes to firing perhaps 
even his 2500 rounds his 95’s action will show 
signs of stretching as mentioned before while 
such breech bolt contortions are undreamed 
of dissipation to either a Ross, Springfield, or 
Mauser and were the digestion of the Model 
°86 Winchester equal to the task of handling 
shells of such length I honestly believe that 
we would have no just cause for complaint 
regarding the firmly locked breech bolt of 
this rifle springing. 

As to the Winchester Models’73, ’92 and ’94 
the first two models can hardly be considered 
seriously in these days of high pressure am- 
munition. For use with revolver cartridges 
these arms will give fair results at moderate 
range and on small game but to shoot at deer 
with a .44-40 is a crime of which no one save 
an uninformed tenderfoot would be guilty. 

The ’94 Winchester is endowed with the 
same undesirable features as the *95 which 
latter arm has been assigned to the scrap heap 
by Mr. Newton of 3000 ft. secs. velocity fame 
who ‘sees nothing for his purpose but bolt 
actions and this rifle seems absolutely unfit 
es cope with ammunition even of the .30-30 
class. 

A couple of thousand rounds and then the 
same old story, breech bolt ‘‘sprung”’ suffici- 
ently to permit the vulgarly inclined to 
expectorate with ease between the gap and 
the finger lever or just plain lever if you wish 
refusing to remain shut and stay against tang 
as a properly behaved lever should. Net 
result: an arm whose fired shells will be so 
stretched lengthwise as to make re-loading 
impracticable and a guard which has to be 
held up by the hand in firing. 

The mere fact that a vast multitude of °94 
.30-30’s are in use and yearly manage to secure 
the law’s limit of deer and evenlarger game does 
not carry much weight with the well-informed, 
thoughtful, and keen-blooded rifleman whose 
requirements of a big game arm call for a 
repeater capable of withstanding more than 
the twenty odd shots per year which is perhaps 
the average number of rounds fired annually 
from the ordinary lever action .30-30 repeater 
belonging to the plain John Jones class of 
sportsman whose interest (we can hardly call 
it love) of the shooting game ends with the 
close of the deer season. 

The modern theory advanced by advocates 
of the bolt action, to the effect that this type 
of arm is superior in accuracy to the lever 
action rifle by virtue of its one-piece stock 
seems to have received at least a severe shock 
since it has been shown that the Winchester 
Niedner, Single Shot rifle of .25 caliber 
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adapted to a special shell is capable of better 
groups than the Springfield, Ross or Mauser. 

This new rifle is the ordinary single shot 
Winchester fitted with nickel steel barrel but 
chambered by a Mr. A. O. Niedner by a 
system which reduces erosion to a minimum 
and insures an almost unlimited accuracy 
life to the barrel. : 

So as to accuracy even a Model ’95 Win- 
chester when fitted with a special match 
barrel and tightly and properly chambered 
for the .30 U. S. Govt. ammunition will give 
about equal results in accuracy to the New 
Springfield but of course the unwelcome 
breech-bolt springing proposition typical of 
its kind still remains and places this rifle out 
of the running as an ideal weapon. 

We read in these days of the “awful con- 
dition of the average .22.”’ This may be, but 
the condition of the average medium-power 
lever action repeater such as the .30-30 Win- 
chester and Marlin is often more lamentable. 
Uncleaned altogether by the ignorant, wiped 
or scrubbed out with vaseline, Three-In-One, 
gasoline or even coal oil, it is laid away by the 
semi-informed ‘‘with the clear conscience” we 
read of in certain sporting magazines whereas 
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the only proper cleaning fluid for high power 
rifles or even the 2000 ft. secs. class is Stronger 
Ammonia. 


As soon after firing as possible the barrel. 
should be thoroughly cleaned with this fine 
cleaning agent until the rags come out clean 
with no trace of the blue cupro-nickel stain, 
the bore then wiped perfectly dry and oiled 
with a good gun grease. 


As to the lumpy metallic fouling, it is never 
met with in rifles of such stage coach velocity 
as the .30-30, it is only in such arms as the 
a: S. Govt. that this nuisance is encount- 
ered. 


The practice of cleaning high power rifles 
with Stronger Ammonia has been dwelt upon 
at some length by Lt. Townsend Whelen at 
various times and in numerous outdoor pub- 
lications but the writer can hardly be charged 
with stealing that gentleman’s thunder for 
the simple reason that this method of going 
about cleaning said high power arm is em- 
ployed by all well informed riflemen. 

The vaseline-cleaning clan can _ hardly 
therefore be included in the above-mentioned 
class. 


ARE YOU SURE YOUR GUN FITS YOU 


Henry G. HuNTER 


EALIZING the importance of this 
R question, Englishmen have had shooting 

schools for some time in which were to be 
found try-guns for fitting purposes, but we 
Americans have only recently considered the 
idea. In this country many a _ trapshooter 
had been able to break 75 to 85 out of 100 
targets for many years, but there he stops. 
pe out of ten chances his gun does not fit 

im. 

Realizing this, American shooters recently 
decided to make use of the try-gun. They 
think its use will decrease the number of 
“misfits.” The great influx of men, and even 
the fair sex, into the Trapshooting Army has 
brought guns of all sizes and styles into play. 
John Brown has a gun, which seems to suit 
him; Bill Jones likes it and buys the same 
kind. Such purchasing has caused the 
“‘misfits.”’ 

Star baseball players have their bats and 
gloves made for their individual use. This is 
especially true of bats. They have their 
grip, manner of swing and other individu- 
alities noted or measured and the bat made 
accordingly. So it is with clothes, a 150- 
pound man couldn’t wear the suit a 230- 
pound man could, and yet at the trapshooting 
club they often use the same size and style 

un. 

The first to take an active interest in the 
try-gun has been the Du Pont Powder Com- 
pany. Just recently they called their shooter 
salesmen to the Wilmington Office and had 
Jack Fanning, the world famous trapshooter, 
who has made a study of the try-gun, explain 
its use and value to them. < 


The instructions were given on the grounds 
of the Du Pont Trapshooting Club, and in the 
party were D. D. Gross, Kansas City, Mo., 
Arthur Killam, St. Louis, Mo., C. O. Le- 
Compte, Asheville, N. C., W. D. Stannard, 
Chicago, Ill., and J. E. Dickey, Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

Fanning explained the adjustability of the 
try-gun as to length of stock, cast-off and 
drop of comb and heel. After stating that 
the breadth, height and usual shooting pos- 
ition of the shooter governed his measure- 
ments, he took up separately the different 
parts of a gun that should fit the shooter. 
First, he measured the length of stock re- 
quired by resting the butt of the gun in the 
bend of the arm, finding at what length the 
fore finger comfortably reached the trigger. 
Then having the shooter take the gun in his 
natural shooting position, he studied carefully 
the position of the butt and the comb. He 
made any necessary adjustments until the 
butt finally fitted the shooter’s shoulder and 
the heel had the correct drop. 

The comb was a harder proposition. The 
shooter’s eye had to be sighted, and attention 
paid to the way he cheeked the gun. Fannin 
adjusted the comb several times until it fitte 
snugly to the shooter’s cheek, making sure 
that 1t was impossible for the shooter to hide 
his sighting eye behind the breech of the gun. 
To note these points, he stood in front of the 
shooter, making proper adjustments. He 
also observed whether or not the stock must 
be cast-off to permit easy sight down the rib. 
In adjusting for cast-off, he turned the stock 
to one side, and made a slight alteration in the 
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setting of the comb. 

After satisfying himself that the gun was a 
correct fit for the shooter, he locked the stock 
with its attached jam screws. This com- 
pleted the fitting, which had been attentively 
observed, as the illustration indicates. 

After each of the salesmen had been fitted 
they shot over the traps, using the try-guns. 
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Each on leaving the Club, took a try-gun with 


im. 
On all future visits to clubs and other shoot- 


ing affairs in their territories, these salesmen 
will be prepared to measure any one who 
contemplates buying a new gun, or who 
wants to know just why his old one is not 
breaking 90% or better. 


A VOICE FROM ANCIENT ROME UPON THE 
SHORTCOMINGS OF THE IMP 


“Fitius TERRAE”’ 


EPLYING to Mr. Hood’s questions in 
R the February issue regarding the .22 

High Power Savage I beg to say that I 
know of several cases where this rifle has been 
so badly jammed up by factory loaded cart- 
ridges that it has taken two hours to get it in 
working order. In fact I don’t know of any 
eight .22 Savage High Power rifles which 
would not have jammed. 

I also know of two cases where it took six- 
teen and seventeen shots to dispatch a moose 
to the Happy Hunting Grounds. Reason: 
bullet too small, not enough energy perhaps 
on paper. We read of it being “unequalled 
for target work, highest degree of accuracy 
for this kind of shooting.” I consider my 
.38 S. & W. Special Colt revolver safer for 
hunting than the “Imp.” 


We are publishing the above communi- 
cation for the purpose of giving the sportsmen 
who have used this much talked of little high 
power wonder an opportunity of coming to 
its rescue through these columns. 

We have learned from the above that the 
Imp is not a moose gun which claim was never 
to the best of the writer’s knowledge made on 
behalf of this arm by the designer, Mr. Chas. 
Newton. 

On the contrary this latter gentleman has 
stated repeatedly that this arm cannot be 
rightly styled suitable for game larger and of 
greater vitality than deer. 

_If in the face of this plain warning issued 
times without number by the man who de- 
signed the ammunition, and who above all 
men should be able to know whereof he speaks, 
unheeding and ignorant hunters will continue 
to use the arm on Grizzly, Polar Bear, Walrus, 
Elephant, Rhinoceros and last but not 
necessarily least, Moose, and the above 
mentioned rifle does not make good it cannot 
justly be termed a fraud simply because it was 
naturally inadequate for use upon game for 
which it was never designed. ‘ 

Ye Gods! intended for woodchucks and 
the deceitful little gun is not even equal to the 
task of stopping either a mild New Brunswick 
moose nor a tender skinned rhinoceros! 
Away with it! I will hie me to the outdoor 
magazines and denounce this imposition in 
the rifle line as was never weapon before 
denounced. The idea of this much adver- 
tised Imp not being powerful enough for 


moose with all its terrible velocity of 2800 
feet per second, “‘a record of twenty-three 
consecutive bulls on the 500 yard standard 
American target,”’ the manufacturer’s claims 
for it, and its “‘vicious little 70 grain bullet 


we read so much of in the magazines. To — 


Dante’s Inferno with the imposter! 

So quoth the disappointed catalogue expert 
whereas if he had used the rifle upon reason- 
able sized game, in no case larger than deer, 
he would have had fairly good results (see 
“Buckhunter’s’” account in this number. ) 
But ‘Filius Terrae’’ now gives us to under- 


stand that not only is the ammunition de- | 
ficient in killing power but that the mechan- © 
ism Jams so badly that it takes sometimes two © 


hours to get the mechanism in its old . time 
good humor. 

In justice to both the rifle and the am- 
munition ‘‘Filius Terrae’’ should advise us 
more fully as to what condition the arm was 
in when said ‘‘jamming”’ took place and as to 
how many shots out of the seventeen-shot 
fusilade really struck the unfortunate moose 
or whether perhaps the number of shots fired 
might not be boiled down to perhaps half 
that number, and lastly as to where the 
bullets actually hit said moose. 

In short, the Imp promises to be the most 
thoroughly misunderstood arm in our midst 
since we learned that the .280 Ross would 
neither kill sparrows, copper tube bullet 
(patented ) notwithstanding at a range of one 
thousand yards even high grade Goertz- 
Pernox ‘scope, nor sink German dread- 
naughts even at muzzle range with any degree 
of certainty. 

When writing us again we would consider 
it a favor if ‘Mr. F. Terrae’ would write his 
real name more legibly than was the case with 
his communication—not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but so that we can send a direct reply 
as well as acknowledge through these columns. 
We trust that this gentleman’s communication 
will bring responses from our readers upon 


the subject of the game-getting qualities — 


(or otherwise ) of the most thoroughly mis- 
ungenstiog high power rifle on the market 
to-day. 

Mr. Chas. Newton’s article in this number 
touches fully upon the matter of the Imp but 
we want the opinion of our readers never- 
theless. A. B. G.) 
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ITHACA ONE BARREL TRAP GUN 


§ No other gun has met with the enthusiastic reception, attracted the attention and favorable comment from 
the trapshooting fraternity that this gun has. § It was announced in February Magazines and we are already 
flooded with orders. {j It is the gun the boys have been looking for. * {| No other gun is bolted as this gun is 
bolted. It has two lugs at top and one at bottom and is bolted at each of these three points—giving a triangu- 
lar form of fastening which will stand the severe strain of trap shooting. {It is equipped with our lightning 
lock, automatic ejector and ventilated rib. { Built in twelve gauge in our No. 4E and better grades. { Ask 
for our New Catalog, it shows the One Barrel Trap Gun and describes 18 grades double guns. 


ITHACA GUN COMPANY, Box 13, ITHACA, N.Y. 
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THE PARKER GUN 


We make it reliable. Its friends have made 
it famous. Send for Catalogue. 


Booklet on small bore shot guns will be sent free on request. 


PARKER BROS., Meriden, Conn. N. Y. Salesrooms, 32 Warren St. 


Resident Agent—A. W. du Bray, P.O. Box 102, San Francisco, Cal. 


THE .22 SAVAGE HIGH POWER RIFLE 


Cuas. NEwTon 


RADITION tells us of ‘an’ old’ Irish lady 

who, in the confessional, stated that she 

had circulated statements regarding a 
neighbor, the truth of which was decidedly 
open to question. She was directed! by; the 
priest to gather a peck of thistle seeds and 
scatter them over the fields, and report to him 
the next day. She did as told, and upon 
reporting was next directed to go out and pick 
them all up again, that the fields might not be 
befouled with the weeds which would other- 
wise spring up from the seeds so sown. She 
saw the point. # 

Statements made through the columns of 
this magazine are like the seeds sown by the 
penitent old lady; they can never all be picked 
up again. Manys!/will, despite the most 
earnest endeavors, fall in rich .ground, take 
root and inflict great inconvenience and mis- 
lead many. The reception given to the 
statements made in the magazine by the 
different readers varies much, as does the soil 
on which the seed falls. Many will recognize 
at a glance the fallacy involved in the state- 
ments and the seed falls upon stony ground. 
Others will examine closely and thus discover 
the fallacy, but all too many will accept the 
statements at face value, when a double wrong 
is perpetrated—the reader is misled into 
refraining from purchasing a rifle which is just 
what he wants, and the manufacturer is de- 
prived of a sale. 

As stated by the editor, the .22 Savage 
High Power cartridge has been the most 
thoroughly misunderstood cartridge ever 
presented to the public. It was designed by 
the writer in the spring of 1906, and he has 
had? nine years in which to study it and the 
manner of its reception by the public. ca 

When he first described it through the 
columns of the sporting magazines it was 
almost universally ridiculed. It was designed 
solely as asmall game rifle, theendsought being 
flat trajectory without too great power. Its 
intended victims were woodchuck, geese, 
duck, jackrabbit ete., which required con- 
siderable range and flatness of trajectory, but 
little mutilation except for the woodchuck 
(in Canada, “groundhog”). The first car- 
badge produced had a velocity of 2150 F. S. 
at the muzzle and was excellent for this pur- 
pose. Nevertheless when it showed its head 
it was greeted with a shower of brickbats. 

Crossman the First sank the shafts of his 
Sarcasm into its quivering body to the haft, 
and poured into the wounds the gall and 
vinegar of his satire and denunciation. He 
even denounced the man who would so far 
forget himself as to shoot a woodchuck with 
this arm and ammunition, rifle and rifleman, 
all who, or which were in any way concerned 
with it were properly pilloried and the world 
invited to ‘“‘go look, see!”’ 

Pascal DeAngelis of the Savage Arms Gos 
said of it in Outdoor Life for June 1908 :—‘Mr. 
Newton has at various times advocated the 
manufacture of certain .22 and .25 caliber 


cartridges loadedf with high’ power smokeless 
powder and metal patched builets.* Mr. 
Newton’s loads are not out ofj date, for target 
riflemen have always had sense enough to 
fight shy of the metal patch. They/ are simply 
eccentric. He is trying to hold up the wheels 
of progress. The Haines model! has' hundreds 
of advocates, but Mr. Newton, as far as one 
can learn, has none at all.” (Page® 589). 
Such was the reception’ of this cartridge by 
our leading experts. They were'sincere; they 
merely did not understand. 

Later on, when this sinful little” brat® had 
developed a velocity of 2800 F. S. it was shown 
the Savage Arms Co., and they’ investigated 
and made rifles for it. Mr. Crossman tried 
one out and at once’ introduced it to the 
riflemen of the world as “Thej Imp. The 
biggest little gun on earth”. Mr. DeAngelis 
has for several years sat at his desk in‘ the 
Savage office and advised all inquirers of the 
many virtues of “The Imp’. And so it''goes. 
They understand better now. : 

Then the public got hold! of it and tried it. 
It was a wonder and they|'‘proclaimed it “bi 
enough for the largest game.” ‘‘Unequalle 
for moose, grizzly and Alaska brown bear.” 
Crossman wrote a scathing article denouncing 
the writer for using such a powerful weapon 
on woodchuck, advising him to hunt quail 
with a 3 inch field gun. And again they' were 
all sincere, but their experience was not full 
enough to enable them to judge justly. 

Alaska brown bear of great size have'‘been - 
killed almost instantly by a paunch shot with 
it. Giant buffalo bulls have been dropped in 
their tracks with it. Large moose have fallen 
at the first shot as though stricken by light- 
ning. Caribou and elk have wilted: at the 
touch. Why then does one need anything 
heavier? 

So the pendulum swung from the first ex- 
treme of ridicule and denunciation to the 
equally absurd extreme of omnipotent power, 
and it was all well spread through’ the mag- 
azines. It is to these, reckless statements 
that “Filius Terrae” refers wheh he says’ it 
has “not enough energy except, perhaps, upon 
paper”. That is the “paper”. x 

For these reasons we feel that it might not 
be amiss to again state the limitations’ upon 
and usefulness of the .22 high power cartridge. 

The energy of this cartridge “on paper” as 
well as on anything else it hits, at the muzzle, 
is 1190 foot pounds. That of the 25-35-117 
bullet is 1016 foot pounds. That of the 30- 
30-170 is 1522 foot pounds. That of the .303 
Savage is 1658 foot pounds. That of the .32 
Winchester Special is 1684 foot pounds. That 
of the .30 U. S. G. cartridge is 2445? foot 
pounds. Therefore we find that ‘‘on paper” 
the .22 Savage has less energy than any other 
of our smokeless cartridges except the .25-35 
and it exceeds this but little. Yet our friend 
is disappointed at its action on! moose. 
Nothing could show more clearly than the 
above “paper” figures the asininity of using 
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Why Not This 
Kind of An 


Advertisement? 


(The advertising man thinks it 
is better than a puff in a hunt- 
ers story. Read the ad and 
tell us what you think about it. ) 


NATIONAL SPORTSMAN :— 


“T saw in the July number where Mr. C. D. 
Watson of Big Pine, California, tested his gun 
for close shooting ‘and penetration. He used a 
Sportsman magazine for a target and on forty 
yards with twenty-six grains of Ballistite and 
one and one-eighth ounces of seven and one-half 
chilled shot, and the penetration was twenty- 
six leaves including the cover. This counts 
clean holes only. The total penetration was 
twenty-seven leaves, twenty-three shot hit the 
magazine.” 


“Here is where I would like to tell my ex- 
= with a Lefever gun. I used the same 
<ind of load as Mr. Watson and the penetration 
was forty-three leaves, counting the clean holes, 
total penetration sixty-nine leaves. Forty- 
three shot hit the magazine. This was on forty 
yards measured. Would like Mr. Watson to see 
this as it may be to his advantage.” 


“TI have shot about all standard makes of 
uns, the included. They are all good guns, 
ut by my experience there is none that shoots 

like the Lefever. My gun is a 12-gauge, thirty- 
inch barrel, eight- pound Lefever, and if there is 
a better shooting gun made I would like to see 


3 i 
N. J. JOHNSON. 


This is the gun Mr. Johnson shoots, 
and it has the Lefever System of 
Taper Boring to give it that pene- 
tration power. 


WRITE FOR CATALOG. 


Lefever Arms Company 
e, N.Y 


| 203 Maltbie St., Syracuse, N.Y. | 
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this rifle on moose save in an emergency. 
Why then has this rifle such a long list of 
our biggest game to its credit? First because 
its developing the actual energy which it does 
develop.from a lighter bullet at a higher vel- 
ocity gives it a greater killing power in peo- 
portion to energy developed, than in case of a 
heavier bullet at less velocity. It does this 
by insuring a prompt and complete mushroom 
of thebullet, and by theshock caused by the high 
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velocity. Second, because the most deadly 
shot from the ultra high velocity rifles 
is in the cavities, such as paunch and 
lungs, while with the slower bullets the 
most deadly shots are in the nerve centers. 
The lungs and paunch present the larger 
mark and are more often hit, with any rifle, 
although with the slower bullets we do not 
always know when they are hit since the game 
frequently escape to die unsecured. 


22a ee. 22 Newton 250 Savage 256 Newton 
68 gr. 90 gr. 87 gr. NE eae 

Range Bullet C-26 C-.464 C-.276 C-.464 
Muzzle Velocity, ftsse¢ean (ses 2. ae, 2800 3103 3000 3103 
Bnerey ht. LDS Aeneas os Sxl 1190 1921 1740 2632 
LOOE Nid! saeielocitvaditasSeCe as a ae 2453 2891 2657 2891 
Bercy itelbssceresna ee 911 1660 1375 2288 
‘Trajectory, it--2oe.en~, 29 ee .04 .045 04 
qPimles ae Ete SCCHeretrte il! .100 SSG .100 
200). Yds < Vielocitysit2]see. stele DAS 2689 2340 2689 
Enersyoitslbsincs. meee co 687 1445 1061 1980 
Lrayectorysitesan ce eee ok 242 Lis . 204 Ad 
‘imey EL asec aa eee eee . 246 .208 220 . 208 
300:Vd: .: sVelocitysitsseet.. = 24s 1833 2496 2042 2496 
Brnergy, ftolbsace ot sae ee 510 1247 783 1709 
‘Trajectory? itcaney. 5. .ete ei s eOO0 sly .530 257) 
‘Times BibSsecsae en a eee .408 O20 .364 Ole 
500: Yid-s Melocity;fissee ae eee a sie 1341 2133 1526 2133. 
Pnersysitelbs.- 4 ate see Dil, 907 435 1242 
brAleClOLyatisas ee eee i Bho 1.98 1235, 
AME ee Lbs 'SCChe re ee . 784 .583 . 704 . 583. 
1000 Nids Welocity, fi. sec? fost aes 869 1383 920 1383 
Bmersy: {tbs cs. kis. sine 114 374 165 His 
(Brajyeccony tae ae eee 20.1 8.53 WF 8.53 
Times E It Ssecs eer ee 2.24 1.46 2.10 1.46 
1500. Y da * Melocity. ft. sec... 0 so eee 641 1016 700 1016 
Bmergysttalbsies ee eee 2 207 95 283 
sirayjectonysttcr sors ake ee 71.8 30.47 60.8 30.47 
AIMEE See cere eee ae 4.26 226 3.90 2.76 


As to the field of usefulness of the .22 
Savage high power, our largest game 
may be killed with it, but the hunter 
should not shoot for the shoulder, but should 
put the bullet into paunch or lungs in case 
a sure shot at the head or neck be not offered. 
Deer may be killed with it with greater suc- 
cess than with any of the lower velocity 
rifles of whatever power. In the field we have 
to take the shots as they are offered. With 
a shot at the hip the .22 Savage is less efficient 
than any of the .30-30 class of rifles. For 
any other shot it is just as good as any of the 
lower velocity rifles, and for most of the shots 
it is far better. Therefore, in view of the 
greater number of paunch or lung shots, in 
which it is far better, than of the hip shots 
in which it is not as good, the .22 Savage is a 
far’more efficient deer gun than any of the 
lower velocity rifles. It should never be 
chosen as the arm for a moose hunt or for 
heavy game, although as mentioned, they 
may be killed with it under favorable cir- 
cumstances. 

As a target rifle the .22 Savage is not a 
good long range rifle. Good work has been 
done with it at 500 yards, 23 successive bulls- 
eyes having been made with it at that dis- 
tance in good weather. The reason for this 


is the bullet is so short and light that it loses 
its velocity very rapidly and when it reaches 
the 500 yard point it has but 1341 foot seconds 
velocity and 272 foot pounds energy. We 
have seen four inch groups made at 200 yards 
with the .22 long rifle cartridge, but a mod- 
erate wind would blow them clear off the 
target. The target cartridge must be 
able to ‘“‘buck the wind.’ This requires the 
retention of velocity and energy. An _ ex- 
ample of this is found in the .22 Newton high 
power cartridge. This uses a 90 grain bullet 
at 3100 f. s. velocity. At 500 yards it has 
left 2133 f. s. velocity and 907 foot pounds 
energy over three fourths as much as the .22 
Savage has at the muzzle. It is still going 
strong. The time of flight of the .22 Newton 
over 500 yards is but .583 second while that 
of the .22 Savage is .784 second. Quite a 
difference in a high wind. This shows how 
anyone desiring a long range rifle should not 
expect to find it in the .22 Savage. : 
The .22 Savage is a wonderfully good little 
gun; it will do what it was built to do and 
sold to do very well, but it is not a big game 
rifle nor is it a long range rifle, because, like 
the lady who could not light the match, “‘it 
is not built that way.” . 
The cartridge in question now has a big 
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The Most Popular Event 


at a house party or week-end gathering isusually the 


TRAPSHOOTING THE DU PONT HAND TRAP 


contest. Men and women of all ages join in The Sport Alluring with the same enthu- 
siasm. Spacious grounds and permanent installations are not necessary to enjoy this 
fascinating pastime. At your own home, in camp 
or on your motor boat you can shoot to your aos SSS 
heart’s content by using the Du Pont 


HAND TRAP 


to throw your targets. It weighs only six pounds and will 
fit into suitcase with tar- 
ets and shells. Price $4.00 
elivered. For our free book- 
lets on trapshooting, write 
Dept. 59-S. 


Du Pont Powder Co. 


E¥Established 1802 
Wilmington, Delaware 
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L. C. Smith New Designs 
With Hunter One Trigger 


FOR.TRAP AND FIELD with the characteristics of the thoroughbred written 
all over it. This means it will win. Kindly let us mail you our new Cata- 
logue showing perfect illustrations and descriptions of all grades. 

Prices from $25.00 to $1000.00. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


THE HUNTER ARMS COMPANY Inc., 29 Hubbard St., FULTON, N.Y. 
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brother, just placed before the public and 
known as the .250-3000 Savage. It uses an 
87 grain bullet, similar to that of the .22 in 
construction, at a muzzle velocity of 3000 f. s. 
At 500 yards its velocity is 1526 f. s. and its 
energy is 435 foot pounds. At the muzzle 
its energy is 1740 foot pounds. This is a 
decidedly more powerful cartridge than the 
.22 but it has no longer range and is but 
little better suited to large game hunting 
since its bullet is no longer and it will pen- 
etrate no more deeply through thick tissues. 
It will mutilate more in going the same depth 
and will give more shock when a paunch or 
lung shot is made. It will be all round a 
better gun than the .22 Savage but it is still 
in the deer rifle class, owing to its short light 
bullet. Unfortunately it is not properly 
rifled to handle a longer bullet and the sports- 
man cannot vary the charge by hand loading. 

This .250-3000 Savage cartridge was also 
designed by the writer except in the matter 
of bullet weight, he advocating a bullet 
weighing 100 to 105 grains, but the factory 
preferred the 87 grain weight and he could not 
shake their determination. 

“Filius Terrae’’? comments upon all the 
Savage rifles which he ever saw “jamming” 
in use. It is remarkable that every one of 
this type of rifles should jam in his hands, 
while the writer owns five and has used them 
considerably and not one has ever jammed 
once. This might indicate that our friend 
was particularly unfortunate, or it might 
indicate that he did not know how to use the 
rifle. The natural conclusion is that, in view 
of the unanimity of results obtained in both 
cases, the fault was in the man and not in the 
gun. 

There is one point in the .22 Savage high 
power rifle which is often encountered but not 
often recognized, which might be touched 
upon with profit, and which likewise might 
explain some otherwise unaccountable shots. 
_ In some rifles, but not in all of this type, 
it will be noticed that after firing a number of 
shots rapidly and thus heating the barrel, 


the rifle will suddenly begin to miss. Usually 
we get a shot low and to the right, then an- 
other still farther away in the same direction, 
after which we miss everything cleanly. 
This is caused by the bullet jacket breaking 
when the bullet is driven out and the bullet 
goes to pieces. Careful watching will show 
a slight puff of smoke about sixty feet from 
the muzzle, suggestive of shrapnel bursting, 
and that is as far as the bullet ever gets. 
Let the arm cool off and it will again shoot 
well until again heated, when the bullets will 
again give way. The writer has had quite 
a number of these submitted to him for 
diagnosis, and always with the statement 
that they were inaccurate when the barrel was 
hot. Not one of the owners had noticed that 
the “inaccurate” bullets never arrived, but 
test showed that condition. This condition 
does not exist in all of these rifles, but in quite 
a considerable number and while we cannot 


state why it exists in some and not in others, - 


we assume it is due to a slight difference in the 
polish of the inside of the barrels. The prim- 
ary cause, however, of this,trouble is:in the 
use of an improper system of rifling, not 
adapted to the velocities obtained. With a 
properly rifled barrel there is no difficulty 
with splitting jackets at any velocity what- 
ever. Without a properly rifled barrel only a 
very short barrel can be used in the smaller 
calibers. This condition may account for 
some experiences with ‘“‘the big one which 
got away.” ; 

In order that the reader may readily grasp 
the true reason why the .22 Savage high power 
and the .250-3000 Savage are, while most 
admirable weapons for the purposes for which 
they were intended, neither big game rifles 
or long range target rifles, we append a table 
showing the ballistics of these rifles together 
with those of the .22 Newton and .256 Newton 
cartridges for comparison. It will be noted 
that the ‘‘Newton” cartridges retain their 
velocity and energy far better at_the longer 
ranges, thus reducing trajectory, due prin- 
cipally to the longer bullets used. 


QUERIES AND ANSWERS 


WHAT A .22 HIGH POWER SAVAGE 
_ WILL DO TO A DEER 

Editor Guns and Ammunition: As one of 
our party has been using a .22 High Power 
Savage these two seasons, I will endeavor to 
give my opinion as to the killing power of this 
effective little gun. 

Mr. Dennis of Tavistock is the owner of one 
of these little guns and as a hunting pal of 
mine this last fall I couldn’t do a thing but sit 
up and take notice. May say right here that 
previous to last fall I always felt doubtful 
regarding the killing power of the .22 High 
Power on large game but at time of writing 
have entirely changed my mind and am quite 


_ decided that this gun in the hands of a good 


shot, will kill the largest wild game we have 
in Canada. 

_This fall out of a party of seven, Mr. Den- 
nis with his Imp shot the two largest deer, one 
weighing 197 lbs. was killed at a distance of 
112 yards one shot doing the trick. 
The bullet striking the animal fair in the shoul- 
ders breaking same mushrooming beautifully, 
grinding the inside of shoulder and lungs to 
mince meat. The deer lived only a couple of 
minutes after being shot. The second deer 
was shot while crossing a marsh at 165 yards, 
the first shot breaking his back. I feel certain 
when the boys get better acquainted with this 
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Know the right : 
ee _ gun to buy 


A well-made gun lastsa life-time. It pays to be particular— 
buy the right gun! 
Buy a Llarlin 1 For 45 years the MZazr/evt has been the thoroughbred in sporting fire- 
_ arms. We make high-grade repeaters only—up-to-date guns at moderate prices—splendid repeat- 
ing rifles and shotguns in so many calibres, gauges and styles, you have a wide choice of guns for any 
ranch of shooting. They all have the modern solid-top, side-ejecting safety construction; and the deep, 
clean-cut Ballard rifling is famous for its wonderful accuracy. 
Buytheright Marlin\ It takes only afew daysto getthis!28-page book into which we have put that 
practical information on guns and gunning which you need in buying agun. Then it’s easy to select ex- 
actly the onebest gun for you. Send us3 stamps postage today—you get the book by return mail, 
Illustration shows a /Zardét lever-action repeater for big game. A\ll popular calibres. 
Wlarlin Repeating Rifles and Shotguns—a gun for every purpose. 


Mhe Marlin firearms ©. 67 Willow Street, 


New Haven, Conn. 


lubricates properly the sensitive mechanism. 

With perfect action the reel never fails at a 

critical moment. ‘*3in One’ wont gum, dry 

out, contains no acid. ‘*3 in One” prevents \ | 
rust on every part, add- | 
ing years to the life, and 
brightness to the beauty 
of even the finest. Good 
for the rod too—preserves 
the wood, promoting plia- 
bility—protects the metal. 
Good for fisher also—the 
delicate, pleasant odor 
keeps off mosquitos. 

Try it. Alldealers. Trial bottle sent free. 
Write to 


Three in One Oil Co. 
55 New St. 
New York City 


> 


Save half of 


DEALN?4, your shooting 
: 5 expense by 


using 


Ideal Tools 


This set of tools performs all operations re- 
quired in reloading rifle and pistol shells— 
moulds and sizes bullets, expels old primer from 
shell, seats a new primer, measures powder 
charge, seats bullet to proper depth and crimps 
shell onto bullet, giving you a complete car- 
tridge ready to shoot. 


= 


No. 4 tool for .25-20 single-shot and repeater; 
-32-20; .32 S. & W. long; .38-40; .88 S. & W.; 
44 S. & W.; .45 Colt’s, etc. Price, 


RIDER ACENTS WANTED "308, .88-40, 38 Special, 20,55, 38°56, and 


r j < 5 ; Dej 2 
everywhere to ride and ex.ibit a sample 1915 Hyslop various .40 and .40 calibers. Price, $3.00. 


Bicycle, with all latest improvements. 

_ =>», We shipon approval tc 

— () any address in Canada, without an 
E deposit,and allow]Q DAYS’ TRIAL. 

It will not cost you cne cent if not 

satisfied after using bicycle 1o days. 


DO NOT BUY 272.0%; 427 
of tires, lamp, 

or sundries at any price until you 
get our latest rors illustrated catalogue 
and learn all about our special propo- 
ps] sition. The low prices will astonish you. 
ONE CENT‘: all it will cost to 
write us a postal, 


and catalogue with full particulars will 


SI 


_ The Ideal Hand Book tells all about reload- 
ing all standard rifle, pistol and shotgun am- 
munition—tells how bullet moulds are made, 
how to cast your own bullets and reload your 
shells—how to save money and do better shoot- 
ing with less wear 
on your gun than 
with factory loaded 
ammunition. 140 pages 
of practical in- 
formation for shoot- 
ers. Free for 3 stamps 
postage. 


HAND BOOK 


OSEFEL INTORMATION 


4 besenttoyou Free,Postpaid, sic 


by returnmail. Do not wait. SOOT De, 
Write it now. 


HYSLOP BROTHERS, Limited 
Dept. R.G* TORONTO, Canada 


Use Factory AMMUNITION. Now regularly 
NEWTON HIGH-POW FR RIFLES on the market. HIGHEST VELOCITY 
RIFLES IN THE WORLD. 
.256 NEWTON—123 ¢€r. bul.; vel. 3100 f.s.; en. 2632 ft. Ibs. .30 NEWTON—170 ¢r. bul.; vel. 3000 f.s.; en. 
3440 ft. lbs. Highest grade imported Mausers now ready for delivery, $40.00 to $55.00 each. 
NEW AMERICAN MADE BOLT ACTION RIFLE ready for delivery next Spring. 


Uses Newton high power cartridges in .256 caliber; .280 caliber; .30 caliber; 33 caliber and .35 caliber; 
also .30 caliber Springfield. Price $40.00. Send stamp for descriptive circular. 


NEWTON ARMS CO., Inc., 506 Mutual Life Bldg., BUFFALO, N.Y. 


NEWFOUNDLAND 


A Country of Fish and Game A Paradise for the Camper and Angler ideal Canoe Trip 


The country traversed by the Reid Newfoundland Company’s system is exceedingly rich in all kinds of fish 
and game. All along the route of the Railway are streams famous for their SALMON and TROUT fishing. 
Also Caribou barrens. Americans who have been fishing and hunting in Newfoundland say there is no other 
country in the world in which so good fishing and hunting can besecured and with such ease as in Newfound- 
land. Information together with Illustrated Booklet and Folder cheerfully forwarded upon application to 


J. W. N. JOHNSTONE, Ceneral Passenger Agent, Reid Newfoundland Company, St. John’s, Newfoundland 


—_—- 
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sun it will certainly be in great demand as it 
certainly has all the points a good rifle should 
have. 

Am also waiting to get a glimpse of the 
250 the Savage people are getting out this 
spring. This gun should be a dandy. 

Writer certainly would also like to shake 
with Mr. H. C. Rennie re his shooting black 
squirrels with a .22 but is afraid it will take a 
lot of teaching to convince the shot gun boys 
that our idea is correct. 

Ed. J. Kaufmann. 


( Your description of the killing power of the 
.22 High Power Savage as it appeared to you 
the last hunting season is both interesting and 
informative. 

This little arm has indeed proved itself a 
surprise to many though opinion is divided as 
to whether it should rightly be considered 
a deer rifle for example note article in this issue 
by Old Timer. We hope to publish more on 
the subject and trust the readers to send us in 
accounts of the results obtained with the 
“Tmp’’.—A. B. G.) 


VELOCITY AND ENERGY 

Editor Guns and Ammunition: Kindly ad- 
vise me as to the comparative speed and 
shocking power at 100, 200 and 300 yards of a 
30-30 or a.303 rifle cartridge fired out of any 
good rifle with barrel lengths of 20 inch, 24 
inch, and 26 inch. 

What I desire to learn is which is the most 
efficient length of barrel for big game and at 
ranges of 100 yards or over the cartridges being 
the same make and size? 

Be Tbe 


(In reply to your questions am giving below 
a table showing the velocity and energy or as 
you term them “speed” and “shocking 
Daweh. of the .30-30 and .303 Savage—the 
atter cartridge is doubtless the .303 to which 
you refer. 

These figures were doubtless determined 
with barrels of standard length—26 inches. 


-303 

-30-30 Savage 

170 gr. 195 gr. 

100 yards Velocity ft. sec. 7 1718 
100 yards Energy ft. lbs. 1136 1285 
200 yards Velocity ft. sec. 1493 1506 
200 yards Energy ft. lbs. 850 987 
300 yards Velocity ft. sec. 1290 1324 
300 yards Energy ft. lbs. 629 762 


As regards results when barrels shorter than 
the standard are used it is estimated that every 
inch taken from the barrel means a loss of 
25 ft. sec. velocity and a consequent slight loss 
in energy though this falling off might not be 
appreciable under ordinary circumstances in 
the hunting field and there is no doubt but 
that a rifle with 24 inch barrel is easier to 
handle at times under these conditions than the 
longer length. 


The trouble however is that rifles “‘of the 
-30-30 class” possess none too great velocity 
at any time with standard lengths of barrel 


and any shortening of the barrel cuts it down 
still more. 

We would be pleased to hear from readers 
who will be able to give their experiences with 
the shorter barrels and thus give our inquirer 
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additional information on the subject.— 
A. B. G.) 


RELOADED AMMUNITION 

Editor Guns and Ammunition: Some 
makers of fire arms claim that reloading 
smokeless cartridges for rifles is impracticable 
but I do not see the reason for that statement. 
I am the owner of a .38-55 Winchester, Model 
1894 and for a few years past, used only hand 
reloaded smokeless cartridges, and find them 
O. K. Have also reloaded many of them for 
some friends of mine, and they found them as 
good as machine loaded cartridges, if not 
superior. 

Before starting reloading cartridges, I ob- 
tained a copy of the “Ideal Hand Book’ 
which contains all necessary information re 
the reloading of shells and have found it in- 
valuable. I use hand cast bullets made of 1 
part tin to 16 of lead, and for the casting of 
bullets, use the Ideal melting pot and dipper, 
and a Winchester mould. For the crimping of 
the shells, I use a Winchester die made 
specially for that cartridge. As for the 
powder I have had good results with ‘“‘Sharps- 
shooter’; thirteen grains is the proper load, 
and a cardboard (just under the bullet, leav- 
ing a space between the powder and wad) to 
prevent the gases from melting the bullet fills 
the bill. I say thirteen grains as I inquired 
from some firms that said eighteen grains of 
Sharpshooter could be used safely however I 
found that fifteen grains were enough to split 
the head of the shells, and therefore I stick to 
thirteen grains, which is the quantity given by 
the Winchester people. 

Now, as to accuracy, I may say that I have 
killed game from a weasel to deer with these 
‘munitions’. I have shot crows at a distance 
of over 60 yards, and deer at 150 yards, and 
shot many partridges through the neck, even 
at a distance of 50 yards. And I can tell you I 
am not acrack shot. Before using this load, I 
have shot at many crows and could never 
place my bullets in the right spot, and thought 
this was due to my error in holding, but 
have changed my mind since. As for the range 
of these hand loaded cartridges, I may say 
that 240 yards is the approximate range in con- 
nection with the ordinary sporting rear sight 
used on my rifle. At that distance, and the 
weather conditions being favorable, I can 
place my bullets in a six inch bull’s eye. 

As I have been a subscriber to Rod and 
Gun for many years, and find your department 
very interesting, I wrote these few lines for 
the benefit or the interest of my brother 
hunters and readers of your magazine. 


(There is no doubt but that re-loaded am- 
munition can be made to give results superior 
or at least equal, to that of the factory pro- 
duct provided care is exercised and the direc- 
tions of the powder manufacturers followed to 
the letter. ‘ 

The warning of the various cartridge com- 
panies against the practice is the result of the 
many accidents which have occurred at 
various times and places on account of persons 
attempting the re-loading of high pressure 
ammunition with no means at hand of know- 
ing when the breech pressures are going be- 
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Your Summer Holiday! 


This 
Y ear 


La Baie de Chaleur 


An arm of the Gulf of St. Law- 
rence. The estuary of the Resti- 
gouche, is one of the most fascin- 
ating and superb 
panoramic views 
Lt 4, Ai ric a. 
Smooth sandy 
beaches’ tempt 
the bather. Many 
coves and harbors 
where boating is 
alluring andshorn 
of its ‘risks. 


The 


Abegweit 
(CRADLED ON THE WAVES) 


Prince Edward Island 


Sweet pastoral scenery, fragrant 
groves, almost tropical foliage, 
health giving breezes,atmosphere 
marvellously clear. Sky as blue 
as sunny Italy. 


Maritime 


Provinces 


Cape Breton 


An island wherein are other isles 
innumerable. Bras d’Or Lakes 
an inland sea dividing the island 
in twain provides 
a spacious water- 
way through the 
interior. Nature 
has made Cape 
Breton an_ ideal 
land for a sum- 
mer holiday. 


Summer 
Excursion Fares 


gives in comprehensive form 
summer fares from important 
centres to the numerous resorts 
reached by Canadian Govern- 
ment Rys., circular tours, list of 
hotels and summer homes and 
their rates. 


Write for free copies of illustrated descrip- 
tive folders and any other information to 


H. H. Melanson, General Passenger Agent, 
Canadian Government Railways, Moncton, N.B. 
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yond the safety limit, however it is the 
writer’s belief that when all charges are care- 
fully weighed and measured the re-loading of 
high power ammunition can be done success- 
fully. 
Of course the man who fills an empty 
38-55 shell full of ‘Lightning’ jams in a 
primer, then shoves a metal cased bullet on 
top of it and fires this “‘bomb”’ in a rifle the 
barrel and action of which are adapted to 
black powder only is going to get hurt and it 
is to this class of shooters that the ammuni- 
tion factories issue their warnings against the 
dangers of re-loading high power ammunition. 

You are one of thousands who have found 
the practice not only means good ammunition 
but proves a great money saver. 

(Let us hear from you again, you surely do 
not confine yourself to the one load.— 
AY BOG) 


A 12 GAUGE MUZZLE LOADER, 

Editor Guns and Ammunition: I am ob- 
liged to you for publishing the description of 
the old carbine in the February number with 
your Editorial note similar to your letter, ex- 
plaining the reason for the peculiar construc- 
tion of the arm, as you say, a specimen of one 
stage of the development of the Sharp’s action. 

One must admire those old-time gunmakers 
whose brains conceived and skilled hands 
wrought out the progressive steps in the de- 
velopment of the modern firearm. Holding 
fast to the rock of “‘Safety First’’, they strove 
to increase the power, the accuracy, the con- 
venience and speed, in a word, the efficiency, 
of the standard arm of their day and genera- 
tion. 

There is owned near here a light single 
fowling-piece made by Innes& Wallace, Edin- 
burgh, in the days of the Regency, before 
1820. Although an heir-loom, the owner often 
uses it with the usual charge of the muzzle- 
loading 12-gauge. It was, of course, originally 
a flint-lock, but was converted to percussion 
model. It was made to order for the owner’s 
grandfather, who died in Scotland in 1849, 
aged 70. Its chief interest is the elaborate 
ornamentation, both in engraving in the iron 
work and inlaid gold on the barrel, maker’s 
name-plate, scrolls, thistle, stars, etc. 

Thanks for your cordial, hearty response to 
my effort to contribute to your department. 

‘ J. W. Thackleton. 

(Your description of both the Sharp’s 

carbine and the old-time muzzle loading shot- 
gun is very interesting and will be of special 
interest to those of our readers who are col- 
lectors of antique firearms. Doubtless the 
latter weapon would in its day have cost a 
small fortune as the ornamentation on the 
metal parts seems very elaborate and in those 
days one had to pay well for such work. How- 
ever the work embodied in those ancient arms 
was really first-class even when compared with 
similar work on our modern guns. 
_ Wein our turn thank you for your kindness 
in contributing to this Department by giving 
us such.interesting descriptions of the two old 
fashioned arms, and we would be greatly 
pleased to hear from you again.—A. B. Gs) 


FROM A WESTERN READER 
Editor Guns and Ammunition: 1 will take 
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advantage of your new Guns and Ammunition 
Department and give you a description of my 
gas whieh I find very suitable for this part 
of BG: 

My favorite rifle is the Mauser 8 mm. ’98 
and to my way of thinking it is one of the most 
reliable actions on the market and in the 
hands of a fair shot is surely powerful enough 
for all game found on this continent. 

In this excellent bolt action arm one has a 
gun that will handle the Spitzer also the blunt 


‘nose bullet and the advantage of this com- 


bination is that one can use the latter type 
while in the timber and the former for hunting 
above timber line where it is seen to great ad- 
vantage to my way of thinking at least. 

With the above mentioned Spitzer when 
used on big game you will not have to trail 
your beast for hours after it is shot provided 
you place the bullet in the right place. 

I have shot Grizzly, Moose, Caribou, Goat, 
etc., with the Mauser, some dropped in their 
tracks, some were wounded and had to be 
finished and yes some are going yet for all I 
know. 

My Mauser is fitted with Lyman Receiver 
rear andStewart Bronzefrontsights, and I have 
found this combination very fine and believe 
it improves one’s shooting. 

The clip method of loading appeals to me 
strongly as by this way of loading, five cart- 
ridges may be inserted as quickly as one with 
the usual rifle of the Winchester ’94 type, also 
my Mauser is light and this counts lots on the 
trail. 

For a side arm the writer uses a Mauser 
pistol and for parts of the timber where one is 
iable to spring big game it comes in handy and 
as it is light itis very convenient tolug around. 


I remember reading in a certain Outdoor 
magazine where some expert (?) was handing 
out the news that no automatic pistol has 
sufficient velocity to mushroom a soft nose 
bullet which statement is to my way of think- 
ing very misleading as I have tried my Mauser 
automatic on moose and goat and the bullet 
mushroomed perfectly breaking the bones and 
generally tearing up things in great style. 

The writer generally carries his pistol under 
his arm in a holster made for the purpose and 
as it leaves his arms free this is a great ad- 
vantage and the gun is always there when 
wanted. I have not as yet tried out the new 
combination stock and holster designed for 
this arm but from all accounts it is excellent 
for longer range work. 

The only objection I hold against the arm is 
that sometimes it will fail to extract the empty 
shells but the reason may be that the gun is 
somewhat advanced in years and has seen 
hard service however I would like to hear 
through these columns from readers who have 
had similar trouble with the Mauser pistol. 

Otherwise it is an excellent little arm in all 
respects. 

Now ye Canadian riflemen if there are such 
men running around these days, do as the 
Editor says and don’t let our American 
friends get ahead of us in the line of boosting 
a fine Guns and Ammunition Department by” 
sending in your views on all things in rifle- 


dom. 
McBride, B. C. Joe La Salle. 


Mies 
2 
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Algonquin Provincial (Ontario) Park | 


A Thoroughly Universal Vacation Territory 
MIDST WILD AND DELIGHTFUL SCENERY 
IDEAL CANOE TRIPS A PARADISE FOR CAMPERS SPLENDID FISHING 
2,000 Feet Above Sea Level 


** Nominigan Camp"’ we Off at a Good Start 
THE “HIGHLAND INN” affords fine hotel service. Camps “Nominigan” and ‘‘ Minnesing”’ offer novel and 


comfortable accommodation at reasonable rates. 


Write for illustrated matter giving full particulars, rates, etc., to any agent of the Company or 
to J. Quinlan, Bonaventure Station, Montreal, or C. E. orning, Union Sewer Toronto. 


G. T. BELL Ww. HINTON 
| Passenger Traffic Manager, Montreal r Asst. Passenger Traftie Manager, Montreal | | 


Get out your rod and 


line and prepare to try some of 
the real sport to be found 


At Point Au Baril 


There is all kinds of Black Bass 
and Maskinonge to be fished and 
they are yours simply for the 
fishing. 

Pamphlet ‘‘Resorts in Ontario” 
on, request. 


A, O. Seymour, 
General Tourist Agent, 
Canadian Pacific Railway, 
Montreal, Que. 


Edin 
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( Your description of your experiences with 
the Mauser is interesting and will be gladly 
read by our Eastern readers. We thank you 
for writing us and trust you will do so again.— 
AS BG) 


WILL OUR READERS ANSWER MR. 
EDWARDS? ; 

Editor Guns and Ammunition: Permit me 
through these columns to ask the readers of 
Rod and Gun who are thoroughly familiar 
with the .280 Ross regarding its peculiarities. 

I have no doubt about its accuracy but wish 
to be assured as to its reliability as at present 
I fear the trustworthiness of its action. I 
have heard it stated that the shells are liable 
to stick and sometimes even break in the 
chamber thus causing trouble and delay per- 
haps at a time when a man is needing a gun 
very badly. . 

I have but recently disposed of a Win- 
chester adapted to the .30 U. S. Govt. Am- 
munition. The arm was very satisfactory in 
many ways but as I hunt only big game would 
like an arm possessing surer killing qualities. 

I would be very glad indeed to hear from 
readers through these columns who have had 
practical experience with this arm but please 
don’t all speak at once! 

Sask. John Edwards. 


(We will publish your communication as 
you desire and feel confident that the many 
readers who have used this excellent arm will 
give their practical experiences with the same. 

We could answer your queries from the 
office but as you state that you wish to hear 
from the readers through these columns we are 
publishing your letter trusting that the readers 
will come to the rescue.—A. B. G. ) 


ASKS ABOUT THE .25 RIM FIRE AND 
-25-20 CARTRIDGE. 

_£ditor Guns and Ammunition: Please ad- 
vise me whether there is as much powder in 
the regular .25 cal. rim fire cartridge as in the 
.25-20 also what caliber do you consider the 
best adapted to the shooting of such “‘mixed”’ 
game as foxes, rabbits, geese, etc. up to 200 
yards. We have no deer in this locality. 

Sask. D. E. Warlow. 


(In answer to your queries would state that 
the .25 Stevens long rim fire cartridge is loaded 
with 11 grains of black powder and a 65 grain 
lead bullet while the .25-20 centre fire cart- 
ridge adapted to repeating rifles is loaded with 
17 grains of black powder and an 86 grain lead 
bullet and the .25-20 centre fire cartridge ad- 
apted to the various single shot arms of this 
caliber contains 19 grains of black powder and 
an 86 grain bullet. 

_ If your second query refers only to the two 
sizes mentioned above we would certainly 
select the .25-20 to the rim fire cartridge if for 
no other reason than that this cartridge can be 
re-loaded many, many times at slight cost. 

_As to the comparative power of the .25 
rim fire Stevens we have never made any care- 
ful tests to determine which has more shock- 
ing power but believe the .25-20 is superior in 
this respect. We would like to hear from other 
shooters who may have gone into the matter 
and who will therefore be able to give us some 


practical information on the subject and so 
with this end in view with your permission are 
publishing your letter.—A. B. G.) 


MORE OF THE GUTHRIE VS “‘J. B.”’ 
. DISCUSSION. 
Editor Guns and Ammunition: In the 


‘February issue of Rod and Gun I note that 


friend J. B. again takes up my trail with the 
evident intention of lifting my scalp and the 
fact that I need that hirsute adornment to- 
gether with the idea that he seems to in- 
tentionally misunderstand my remarks moves 
me to take up my pen once more to endeavor 
to point out to him that his observations while 
they are a credit to him in that they make the 
best of a bad argument are not entirely correct. 
First I would remark that he must have for- 
gotten himself when he made the statement 
that I ‘‘doubtless quoted trom catalogues” 
because only a little farther on in his re- 
marks he holds up to us as an argument in 
favor of the Winchester model ’95 the state- 
ment that Stewart Edward White and 
Theodore Roosevelt used them in their African 
big game hunts, thereby making himself 
guilty of the very offence ot which he accuses 
me, namely quoting from some authority other 
than his own “practical experience” upon 
which he says his views are founded. 

I will admit that my personal experience is 
not so large that I cannot learn anything from 
books, yes even from a catalogue. I have no 
chronograph or instruments to record the 
velocity or muzzle energy of bullets and would 
not know how to use them if I had them al- 
though I might learn, so I have to depend on 
the catalogue figures but as I am a credulous 
being who does not think all men are liars I get 
along fairly well as it is. 

When I suggested to J. B. that he compare 
the .280 Ross with the .30 U. S. ’06 and would 
then see that the .280 was the more powerful 
cartridge I did not say anything about the 
‘‘bulk”’ of the two cartridges and that the .280 
was more powerful because it displaced more 
atmosphere, on the contrary I referred as J. B. 
is doubtless aware to the lines of the two cart- 
ridges or in other words the design and I still 
maintain that to anyone who is a judge of 
cartridges it is only necessary to compare 
them side by side to see which is the more 
powerful, yet a few figures which admit of no 
dispute may be of interest. The heaviest 
charge used in the .30 U.S. ’06 is 47 grains of 
Dupont Military Rifle powder No. 20 as 
mentioned by J. B. or a like amount of 
Hercules “‘Hivil’’, with a 150 grain bullet, the 
charge for the .280 Ross with the same weight 
of bullet is 55 grains Dupont No. 10 or 56 
grains of Hivil‘’’ but the sporting cartridge as 
loaded by the Ross Rifle Co. uses a patent 
copper tube bullet of 145 grains weight with a 
charge of 56 grains of Dupont No. 10 or 58 
grains of “‘Hivil” or to put it in few words the 


Ross load is from 8 to 9 grains heavier with the © 


same weight of bullet or 9 to 11 grains heavier 
with a bullet 5 grains lighter so bearing in 
mind the fact that these rifles are both small 
bore high power arms it is not difficult to 
figure which is the more powerful. Again the 
velocity of the .280 Ross as given by Chas. 
Newton who is a rifle expert of recognized 
ability is 3050 foot seconds while the Win- 
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ester people give the highest velocity of the 
0 Wie g °06 = 2700 foot seconds. I might 
add here that E. C. Crossman another well 
known American rifle expert gives the velocity 
of the Ross .280 with 145 grain bullet as 3150 
foot seconds. I have however given the more 
conservative figures of Mr. Newton in order 
to make it plain that I wish to be perfectly 
fair and I think that if anyone doubting these 
figures will take the trouble to write the U. S. 
Cartridge Co. they will learn from them that 
the above figures are approximately correct; 
of course there will be a little variation due 
partly no doubt to the shape of bullet for 
unless I have been wrongly informed even the 
rifle experts have a lot to learn yet re shape of 
bullets. 

Now it appears to me as reasonable that this 
greater powder charge behind a bullet 5 grains 
lighter must produce greater velocity and that 
this greater velocity must tend tomake for great- 
er accuracy other things being equal ornearlyso, 
first because the trajectory 1s flatter and con- 
sequently the hunter is less likely to miss 
through faulty judgment of distance and 
second the wind has less effect on the factor 
flying bullet. Now as for the “actual ex- 
perience” part of it I have owned and shot 
both of these rifles and I have proven the fol- 
lowing things to be true namely that the .280 
requires less sight adjustment for the different 
ranges, that at known distances with sights 
properly set either rifle will shoot straighter 
than the average man can hold, and that the 
280 Ross requires far less adjustment for 
wind, and if these things do not make it the 
more accurate rifle for the hunter who has to 
make his shots in all kinds of breezes and over 
unknown distances, why, you will have to show 
me and I have been toting a rifle for twenty- 
five years, understand | do not pose as an auth- 
ority on rifles or big game shooting although 
I have hunted in Northern Saskatchewan, 
Manitoba, Ontario, Northern Quebec, and in 
the State of Maine, spending at one time five 
solid months hunting in Northern Saskatche- 
wan and that some years ago when the game 
was doubtless thicker than it is now, but I do 
not forget that there are men who spend 
practically their whole life on the trail and 
who have shot more big game than I ever saw 
or ever hope to see. 

Again J. B. says that one has to go to 
“Africa” for really dangerous game, how 
about the Bengal tiger, then again how about 
the grizzly, and yet again how about a big bull 
moose when wounded? Any and all of these 
animals are “dangerous” enough at times to 
suit even the most reckless hunter, and per- 
sonally I think I would just as soon tackle the 
wildest and largest of African game with a 
party the size of those that usually accompany 
such men as Roosevelt as to go on my lone- 
some after a ‘““Canadian”’ grizzly as lots of men 
do every year, no IJ never tried it but I have 
seen a wounded moose make one of his wild 
rushes and I certainly thought he was some- 
what “‘dangerous.”’ 

In conclusion I beg to congratulate the 
Editor on the phenomenal success of the 
Guns and Ammunition Department and to 
say to J. B. that I admire his “‘grit”’ in stand- 
ing by his pet rifle and only wish his cause 
were a better one as he champions it nobly, 
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and I trust he will take my remarks in the 
friendly spirit in which they are meant. 
M. W. Guthrie. 


LIKES THE .280 ROSS 
We append herewith a letter recently re- 
ceived by the Ross Rifle Co. which speaks 
highly of their .280 and tells how this arm 
made out when used on big game at long 
range. : 
Valley, Wyoming, 


3 Dec. 12, 1914. 
The Ross Rifle Co., 
Quebec, Canada. 
Dear Sirs :— 

Some time ago I wrote to you about putting 
me up a special Rifle but you refused to make 
any changes from the regular made arm. It 
made mea little mad at the time, and I thought 
you could go the deuce (the original is rather 
too warm is it not?) with your old gun. 

Well last summer a young friend who was 
stopping with me for a while, wanted to get a 
rifle, and he asked me what kind I would ad- 
vise him to get. I told him that I thought the 
Ross the best rifle that was made to-day, and 
by all means to get one. 

The result was that he bought one from the 

New York Sporting Goods Co., and then he 
wanted me to try it out, as he knew that I was 
an old Rifle Crank and a good game shot. 
Well, gentlemen, I take off my hat to you. 
Such a beautifully made rifle and such shoot- 
ing I never expected to see. 
_ We went up on the mountains and I tried 
it at long distances up to 800 yards, and I 
could hit anything I shot at. There were four 
or five young fellows along and they said they 
never saw such shooting in their lives. It was 
a great surprise to me, and a source of delight. 
I had made no mistake in the Ross, the shoot- 
ing was allright. 

The next thing was to find out the killing 
power on big game. Well the young fellow 
left the rifle here for me to try onelk, and other 
big game the past fall, and that is why I am 
writing to you. 

I took an old gentleman and his son (from 
New York) on a hunt in September. The old 
man (who is 76 years old) had a Ross rifle, 
and as I had one we talked about the merits of 
the arm and concluded that it was about per- 
fect. Well we argued, what was the use of 
having such high power rifles and flat tra- 
jectory and yet slip up on game to shoot it? 
So we concluded to try it at long distance 
shooting. 

That old sport killed his first elk at 400 
yards and the second one at 300 and did it the 
easiest of anything I had ever seen. Such 
killing power I had never witnessed before, 
and when you hit an animal in the body he 
never gets away. The old gentleman and I 
voted the Ross rifle to be the best rifle in the 
world. ; 

After they left I did some hunting on my 
own hook and I killed a big bull over 500 
yards away, and did it so easy that I said right 
there that the Ross was good enough for me. 
It is beautifully made, has a nice balance, is 
light and has a nice feel to it. The trigger pull 
bothered me at first, but after I got used to it, 
it was rather smooth and easy. 

Oh! I think a lot of the Ross, and I want all 
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my brother sportsmen, hunters and guides to 
know what a very superior weapon-it is. Mr. 
Crossman has not told the half about its fine 
qualities. And I will say to anyone who is 
looking for the best thing in rifles, get a Ross 
and you will never be disappointed. 
With best wishes for your success, I am 
Sincerely yours, 
Jas. L. McLaughlin. 
Guide. 


THE NEW IDEAL HAND BOGK 

The new Ideal Hand Book (No. 25) is now 
ready. The many thousands of shooters who 
know the Ideal Hand Book will write for a 
copy of the new edition at once. 

For the benefit of those shooters who have 
not been so fortunate as to have a copy of the 
Ideal Hand Book in the past, we are pleased 
to state that ““The Ideal Hand Book of Useful 
Information for Shooters” is a large 160 page 
book issued each year by The Marlin Fire- 
arms Co. and furnished without charge or 
obligation to any shooter sufficiently interested 
to send three stamps postage for the book. 
The principal purpose of the book is to show 
that the modern cartridge is a simple thing— 
that any intelligent shooter using proper tools 
and good judgment, can reload his rifle, pistol 
and shotgun ammunition understandingly. 
He can adapt his loads exactly to his particular 
gun and his special requirements—and enjoy 
a “hobby” that increases the efficiency of gun 
and ammunition and cuts down his shooting 
expenses considerably. 

It contains a world of useful information for 
shooters, answering fully and clearly such 
questions as ““What is a caliber—or gauge?”’, 
“What is the diameter of the bore in the 
various rifles?”, “What is the twist of rifling 
in any standard rifle?”, “What are the bal- 
listics of the various cartridges?’’, etc. It 
illustrates, tells how to cast, and gives the 
diameter and weight of the round ball for use 
in shotguns, explains how they are loaded and 
shows what results can be secured; explains 
how powder is bought and how measured for 
use in rifles and shotguns, telling how many 
cartridges one pound of powder will load with 
any given charge; gives tables reducing drams 
to grains, tables of primers, bullets and pow- 
ders, showing clearly just what powder, 
primer, bullet, etc. to use for any rifle-or pistol. 


(Signed ) 


To answer the inquiry “‘Does it pay to re-. 


load shells?”’, there are tables showing the 
actual cost of the factory cartridge compared 
with the cost of reloaded cartridges, showing 
in detail the cost of primed shells, cost of pow- 
der, cost of bullets ready made, cost of bullets 
when you make them yourself, etc. The in- 
formation in this book is essentially accurate 
and reliable, and it will certainly make the 
average shooter sit up and take notice when 
he sees what a surprisingly big saving can be 
affected by reloading his shells. The -book 
shows that the .22 Savage high power cart- 
ridges usually sold to the consumer at $3.42 
per hundred, can be reloaded with a charge 
that compares very favorably with the factory 
load, at an expense of 62c per 100. The 
-25-20 high velocity factory cartridges cost 
$1.79 per 100; you can reload them with a 
mighty satisfactory load at an expense of only 
29 cents. The .25-35 and .25-36 factory cart- 
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ridges sell at $2.79 per 100; they can be re- 

loaded for high power requirements at 79c per 

100. The .30-30 and .303 factory cartridges 

sell for $3.42 per 100; you can reload the empty 

nels and have 100 first class cartridges for 
@ 


il 


New .44 Revolver Bulle: and .30 U.S. Spitzer point 
gas-check bullet shown in Ideal Handbook No. 25. 


The book shows how by the use of modern 
reloading tools anyone can cast perfect bullets, 
exactly suited to his particular rifle or pistol; 
and after the bullet is made it is an extremely 
simple matter to prepare the cartridges, as it is 
only necessary to expel the old primer, seat 
the new primer, insert powder charge, place 
bullet in end of shell and crimp the shell on to © 
the bullet, all of these operations being per- 
formed by a single, simple and inexpensive 
set of tools. 100 cartridges like the .32-40 
H.P. cartridge cost£$3.42 per 100; the 100 
shells can be reloaded with factory bullets and 
have the same identical powder charges and 
primers as in the new shells for $1.35. You 
save $2.07 while{enjoying one of the most 
pleasant and interesting half-hours of your 
shooting experiences. 

It would take more space than we can afford 
to use to even mention many other interesting 
features of the Ideal Hand Book, and so we say 
simply—get a copy and look it over for 
yourself. Any man who shoots considerably 
with rifle, pistol or shotgun will certainly find 
it to his advantage to read the book through 
carefully for it contains full information re- 
garding powders, bullets, primers and reload- 
ing tools for all standard rifle, pistol and shot- 
gun ammunition, revised right up-to-date and 
thoroughly reliable as it is issued by The 
Marlin Firearms Co., makers of the world- 
famous Marlin repeating rifles and shotguns. 

Send 3 stamps postage to-day to The 
Marlin Firearms Co., 67 Willow St., New 
Haven, Conn., and get your copy. 


WOULD NOT USE THE IMP ON MOOSE. 


Editor Guns and Ammunition: Having 
noted several requests in your valuable maga- 
zine of late in connection with the killing 
power of the .22 High Power Savage, will cite 
an incident which occurred at Lac Dumont, 
Pontiac County, Quebec, in the fall of 1913. 

A friend of the writer’s who was trying out 
a new purchased Imp, was watching the por- 
tion of the lake allotted to his safe-keeping, 
when a doe, weighing in the neighborhood of 
145 pounds, stepped out of the bush and 
walked along the bank about 325 yards dis- 
tant. By stalking his quarry he could have 
lessened the distance considerably, but 
wishing to put the little Savage to the test 
he opened fire, bringing the doe down with 
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the fourth shot. When the bunch gathered 
ground and looked her over, it was found that 
one bullet had tipped her nose, one had 
broken her left front foot, one had passed 
through her neck too high up to break it, 
while the shot that put her down and out had 
entered above her eft shoulder coming out 
through the right and left a very ugly wound. 

Personally have not used the .22 High 
Power Savage on large game as yet, but have 
occasionally shot rabbits, crows, and other 
small game, and in my estimation can say that 
it certainly does not come under the category 
of a small game rifle. For the man who wants 
a good deer gun and cannot judge distances 
infallibly (I have never yet seen the man who 
could) this little rifle will fill the bill. Light 
weight, six shots, 20 inch barrel, hammerless 
feature and fine balance ought to appeal to the 
man who desires to go light. ; 

In last month’s issue of your magazine, 
someone asked if this rifle could be used 
successfully on moose, elk, ete. When hunting 
large and dangerous game a man should be 
prepared for the worst, and if he got into a 
tight corner, do not think that the .22 Savage 
with its 70 grain bullet would meet the 
emergency as well as heavier ammunition. 
The model 1895 Winchester in .303 British, 
.35 and .405 Winchester, carrying 200, 250 
and 300 grains of lead respectively, will meet 
any requirements, for any game, under any 
conditions, their smashing powers and pene- 
tration being terrific. For the man who owns 
one gun for all purposes he naturally wants 
something he can depend upon, and a gun 
that will knock down deer to perfection will 
sometimes prove too light for moose, and 
when we come to think the matter over, 
judging from past experiences, deer and moose 
shooting are two different propositions al- 
together. 

J. B. C. Armstrong. 
Ottawa. 


(We are receiving many letters from hunters 
‘who have used the .22 High Power Savage and 
all do not agree on the game getting qualities 
of the arm, some lauding it as the ideal big 
game gun, others claiming it is inadequate for 
even deer. We thank you and others who have 
contributed to Queries and Answers.— 
A. B. G.) 


ANOTHER USER OF THE IMP. 

Editor Guns and Ammunition: 
a reader of Rod and Gun for two or three 
years and note with pleasure your introduc- 
tion of a section for the discussion of different 
views on guns and ammunition. 

I would like to read some answers to Mr. 
Hood’s inquiries re the Savage .22 H.P. I 
have had one for some time, but as yet I have 
had no opportunity of trying it on large game. 
I was unable to get away for my usual hunt 
last fall. 

However I do not think he need hesitate 
about its killing power. There are two or 
three other Imps around here and I know of 
one hunter who has shot several with his and 
in nearly every case one shot did the trick. 
They were all large moose too. 

Another hunter killed a large bull moose 
at over 300 yards with a hard point bullet 


I have been ~ 
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and the one shot smashed up its front shoul- 
ders and dropped him in his tracks. 

I have heard that the rifling sometimes 
strips after firing 200 rounds and would like 
to hear some opinions on that. 

Its light weight and take-down feature 
make it a fine gun for one travelling much and 
it has a very nice balance. 

I have also a .22 No. 3 Remington and must 


say that I have much more pleasure with it . 


than either a H.P. or pump gun. 

I use it exclusively for partridge in the fall. 
Last fall I-encountered a flock of about ten 
birds in the brush of an old trail and when 
the shooting was over I picked up eight birds, 
most of them shot through the head. Need- 
less to say they are not as wild up here as in 
older parts of Ontario. 

I hope to see more about the .22 H. P. 
Savage in this very interesting part of your 
magazine. 

Gowganda, Ont. 
G. R. Crann, M.D. 


MORE ON THE .22 HIGH POWER 
SAVAGE 


Editor Guns and Ammunition: In the 
February number of this Department, Jas. H. 
Hood asks some questions concerning the 
behavior of the little “Imp” on deer at one 
hundred yards or over. While I do not per- 
sonally use this arm I have enjoyed hunts 
with men who had featherweight Savage 
rifles taking the Imp cartridge and as far as I 
can see the little gun held its own with .30-30, 
.303, or .32 Special as far as the number of 
deer killed was concerned, and one deer in 
particular I know was dropped at about 125 
yards and the little 70 grain soft point bullet 
certainly had the ‘‘necessary spunk’ to stop 
this particular buck which seemed to have a 
particular engagement over the next county. 
So much for the stopping qualities of the .22 
High Power Savage. Now for the effect on 
Mr. Buck just referred to, I happened to get 
this one to take with me on the return tri 
from the hunt and on dressing this fellow 
found a mass of minced up flesh nearly as 
large as two teacups where the bullet struck 
him in the neck. This was so completely 
minced that most of it could be removed with 
the hand and the bullet was scattered all 
through this softened mass, no piece being lar- 
ger than % inchsquare. This is all concernin, 
this particular .22 H.P. Soft Point bullet an 
if any other reader has any further information 
on this subject I will be as much pleased to get 


it as Mr. Hood. 
‘“Buckhunter.” 


(The above account of the terribly explosive 
effect of the tiny little bullet going at high 
velocity all goes to show that at moderate 
ranges at any rate the .22 High Power seems 
to depend upon its lacerating and churning up 
things inside action to anchor the game rather 
than mere foot pounds energy. 

“Buckhunter’, as the above writer wishes 
to be known, is a sportsman of great experience 
and an enthusiastic rifle man of the first water 
and his account of the pranks of the Imp bul- 
let will be of great interest to our readers who 
ae oe the purchase of this rifle.— 
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Clark’s Tomato Ketchup. No finer or more 
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A FINE GUN OIL. ; 

Practically since the first decided shift of 
the sporting public toward the modern arms, 
experts of the Remington Arms-Union Metal- 
lic Cartridge Company have been working on 
a formula for a material which would combine 
powder solvent, rust preventative and lubrica- 
ting qualities, without losing any of the effici- 
ency of materials which were designed simply 
to do one of these three things. A long series 
of exhaustive experiments and tests produced 
an oil which will successfully resist the effects 
of boiling nitric acid, remain liquid at 20 de- 
grees below zero, which will not evaporate 
and cannot gum, is still an ideal lubricant and 
has sufficient body or thickness to be a very 
effective rust preventative. In addition, this 
oil is almost entirely colorless and odorless. 
The characteristic but not unpleasant odor 
of Rem Oil is due to the powerful chemicals 
employed and disappears on continued ex- 
posure to the air. 

In this oil have been incorporated certain 
very powerful chemicals, which, while power- 
less to harm any part of a firearm, will dissolve 
and neutralize the acid residues of any smoke- 
less powder; then, when a sufficient coating 
of Rem Oil is placed on the inside of a gun 
barrel, in the action and on the outside surface 
of the arm, all of the chemicals evaporate, 
leaving the oil to lubricate and to prevent rust. 
This change can be noted by the gradual dis- 
appearance of the odor. The feature just men- 
tioned, that is, the evaporation of all the 
chemicals in this oil on exposure to air, cannot 
be emphasized too strongly, as any mixture 
which does not have this feature will either 
gum or be a poor lubricant. 

Rem Oil is put up in neatly labeled glass 
bottles—an economical container, which al- 
lows the customer’s money’s worth to go into 
the quality and quantity of the oil itself, and 
not into expensive containers which are thrown 
away when empty. 


THE OLD RELIABLE 
Parker Bros. of Meriden, Conn. manufac- 
turers of fine shotguns are in receipt of the 
following unsolicited letter from a patron 
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which speaks volumes for the durability and 
reliability of their products. 


Spirit Lake, Iowa, March, 5, 1915. 

Parker Bros., ; 
‘Meriden, Conn. 

Gentlemen :— 

In reply to your inquiry will say, I com- 
menced shooting your gun in 1899 and have 
had four of them. One I sold to a friend, and 
he is shooting it now and it is as good as new. 
The other guns are in good condition and will 
last as long as I hope to have use for them. 

I have shot from twenty to twenty-five 
thousand shells a year and have no doubt shot 
from 300,000 to 400,000 shells in these four 
Parker Guns, with no balks, no misfires and 
no accidents. I always have a gun to shoot 
that is ready and willing to do its part, as the 
records show, and nobody can deny that the 
gun is well named ‘“The Old Reliable.” 


Yours truly, 
(Signed) Fred Gilbert. 


SOME NEW SMALL BORE STEVENS. 

Following on the heels of the popularity of 
the 20 and 28 gauge Shotguns there -has been 
a marked increase in demand for even smaller 
gauges, particularly since the introduction of 
the .410 gauge loaded shell. There are now a 
large number of these extra small bore shot- 
guns sold annually in this country. 

Two new arms in the market are the 
Stevens .410 and .44 gauge Single Barrel 
Shotguns, the .410 gauge being furnished with 
26 or 30 inch barrel, the 44 with 26 inch barrel 
only. These guns are extra light, weighing 
only about 4% lbs. each, the light weight being 
secured by skillful design by making all parts 
of a size proportionate to the small bore. 
They have case hardened frame, walnut stock 
and rubber butt plate; barrel and lug are in 
one piece forged from a solid bar of steel. 
Price with plain extractor is $6.25, with 
automatic ejector, $6.50. f ; 

The ammunition for these guns is well dis- 
tributed so that the prospective customer need 
have no fear that he may not be able to get all 
the shells he needs. 


TO THE READERS 


THE EDITOR 


the Guns and Ammunition Department 

of this magazine was inaugurated and I 
am sure we can all agree that it has proved a 
decided success and now that the Editor has 
secured such a competent staff of authorita- 
tive contributors as Lieutenant Townsend 
Whelen, Edward C. Crossman, Chas. Newton, 

W. H. Roberts, Fred Adolph and Chas. 
Askins who will write for, the Department 
regularly we believe we have taken another 
step in the right direction. 

_ But while the contributions of the authori- 
ties mentioned above will form an impotrant 
feature of the Department, still it is certainly 
up to the ordinary‘readers of Rod and Gun to 


QO NLY eight months have elapsed since 


do their share in helping on such a venture 
by sending in articles of their own on topics 
which come under the scope of this Depart- 
ment and the longer such contributions are, 
the better, provided of course the quality is in 
keeping with the quantity. 

In writing up these articles there are cer- 
tain things to avoid and also certain things to 
adopt as to style of writing, and asa beginning, 
shun using catalogue quotations in all ways. 
To illustrate this point I will refer to a con- 
tribution received at this office recently 
written by a certain reader about a new high 
power rifle. 

This gentleman may have been thoroughly 
familiar with the arm and may have given it a 
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thorough try-out or again he may have known 
of the rifle only through hearsay or from 
reading up regarding it in the manufacturer’s 
catalogue and the reason why I strongly sus- 
pect the latter source of information is because 
the write-up contained practically no real in- 
formation that could not have been easily 
obtained from the maker’s catalogue. There 
were the same remarks, the same set descrip- 
tive phrases which were to be met with in that 
catalogue and the whole nature of the article 
showed plainly that the writer’s personal 
knowledge of the arm in question was at best 
very limited and that he depended mainly 
upon what he had read in other sporting mag- 
azines and what the makers claimed regarding 
it to carry him through. 

Another sent us in a write-up about a cer- 
tain arm the .405 Winchester to be accurate. 
This gentleman gravely handed out the fol- 
lowing invaluable ‘‘news’” regarding this arm 
as follows: ‘The Winchester .405 is to my 
mind a fine arm. It is made by the Winchester 
Repeating Arms Co. of New Haven, Conn. 
and is fitted with 24 inch round barrel with 
choice of Lyman or the regular factory sights. 
The former are much to be preferred. As re- 
gards the Lyman Ivory Bead front sight it does 
not shoot away from the light and when using 
the Lyman No. 21 Receiver Sight one’s eye 
finds the centre of the aperature mechanically. 
By the bye the regular open rear sight aHauld 
always be removed as it interferes with the use 
of the Lyman Receiver Sight. A blank piece 
can be put in the sight slot to take the place 
of the regular rear sight. 

The Winchester .405 has a muzzle velocity 
of 2204.4 feet per second and at 100 yards 
1897.7. Muzzle energy of this arm when used 
with 300 grain soft nose bullet is 3236 foot 
pounds, at 100 yards 2399.6. 

he trajectory is very flat which is neces- 
Sary so that a hunter will not miss his game 
through an error in estimating range the 
actual figures being: 

100 yards height at 50 is 1.04 inches. 

200 yards height at 100 is 4.85 inches. 

300 yards height at 150 is 12.82 inches. 

The arm as shown above is very powerful 

and is indeed the only medicine gun for lions 
and similar big game of Africa.” 
_ Still another gentleman thirsting for notor- 
lety and the consequent thrill that goes with 
publicity writes as follows under the heading 
“Ammunition for .22 cal. Rifles’’. 

“It is best to have the .22 cal. rifle chamber- 
ed for the three sizes of .22 cal rim. fire cart- 
ridges viz., short, long, and long rifle. The 
former load is very accurate at moderate 
ranges and the long is still more powerful but 
1s not considered as accurate while the long 
rifle cartridge is well adapted for hunting pur- 
poses up to 200 yards while if Smokeless 
ammunition is used the accuracy and killing 
power 1s greatly increased also if you wish an 
extremely clean cartridge I can heartily re- 


commend the Greaseless Smokeless cart- 
ridges. As to cleaning of .22 cal. rifles. I own 


a fine Single Shot Ideal No. 4414 which has 
fired many hundreds of rounds of shorts, 
longs and long rifles loaded with Black, 
Semismokeless and Smokeless powder, the 
latter type both lubricated and greaseless and 
I have always found the following method 
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perfectly satisfactory. I use a steel slotted 
rod and clean from the muzzle end using care 
not to dent the same and use the floor as a rest 
for the stock. I ram down a dry rag down the 
barrel and then draw it up and down a dozen 
or more times then pull a new rag saturated 
with common vaseline through the bore and 
put the gun away with a clear conscience. 
And let me add right here no sportsman will 
get proper results from his pet rifle unless he 
uses the best ammunition and cleans the arm 
as it should be.” 

I could continue this above but what is the 
use? You will note in the above selections 
that some show almost perfect ignorance of 
the arm upon which they write, except from 
catalogue information and hearsay, others 
give barely any information whatsoever 
except the ballistics of the arm up for discus- 
sion as to its velocity, energy and trajectory, 
the sights adapted to it (with which any 
novice should be acquainted) a few stoc 
phrases from the Lyman people’s catalogue 
regarding “‘the sight not shooting away from 
the light” and the necessity for always re- 
moving the rear Sight when the Lyman tang or 
Receiver Sight is used, a phrase coined by ex- 
President Roosevelt regarding the “.405 
being the only medicine-gun for lions” where- 
as in reality it has been pretty well proved that 
the .405 is outranked as a killer by such arms 
as the .280 Ross, .30 cal. U. S. Springfield, .30 
.33 and .35 Newton also as regards accuracy; 
in which latter feature the .405 is a delusion 
and a decided frost. As to “punch” or energy, 
at the longer ranges is where the latter arm 
fades away so appreciably and the former 
arms excel as greatly as the .405 is wanting. 

The author of “Ammunition for .22 cal. 
Rifles” has perhaps handed out the most 
fearfully inaccurate, misleading and un- 
orthodox information of any and his remarks 
are certainly worth ora upon briefly. 

He states that it is ‘‘well to have a .22 cal. 
rifle chambered for the three lengths of .22 
cal. cartridges viz. short, long, and long rifle”; 
whereas the truth of the matter is that no well 
informed rifleman would dream of carryin. 
out this advice any more than he would thin! 
of using table salt as a rust preventative in his 
pet target rifle for reasons which are so uni- 
versally known to any half decently posted 
sportsman that it is unnecessary to dwell on 
them further but would refer the reader to the 
able and informative article by Mr. James Fox 
in this Department for February which treats 
upon the subject rather fully. 

But to continue, he next advises us that 
“the former load is very accurate at moderate 
ranges, (true only as a rule in the case of the 
long heavy barreled Single Shot rifle rifled 
and chambered especially for this cartridge, 
not true of the ordinary $8.00 repeater adapted 
to all three lengths and fired with shorts, 
longs, and long rifles and sometimes even shot 
cartridges all propelled by both black and 
Smokeless powder ) and the long is still more 
powerful but is not considered as accurate 
(true; good for the catalogue which came to 
the rescue here or we might have been told 
that it was good for “up to and including 
deer’) while the long rifle is well adapted for 
hunting purposes on small game up to 200 
yards (in theory yes, but actual practice 
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There are probably more people employed 
in England in the manufacture of woollens 
and clothing than in ten other industries 
combined. The Tailoring Craft reaches its 
highest perfection there because it is to 
England that the best cutters and tailors 
come to pursue their vocation. The centre 
of the clothing industry is London, and right 
in the centre of London, with every avail- 
able resource at its command which the 
march of time has evolved, stands the House 
of Curzon. No other firm in the world can 
excel as to quality and price of production. 
Thus it is that CURZON BROTHERS have 
linked themselves up with the lands across 
the seas, and place at your disposal the 
benefits which the resident in England, and 
above all, in London, so easily enjoys. 
To-day you can have a veritable London | 
Tailor’s Shop delivered right into your home 
just for the mere asking—nothing to pay. 


SAVE DO.LARS ON YOUR TAILORING. 


Our Free Samples of Cloth provide you 
in miniature with a selection of choicest 
woollens which no local house could be 
expected to equal. Our mail order tailoring 
has earned. for us 


FOUR GOLD MEDAL AWARDS, 


and the surety of our self-measurement 
system, vouched for by our public guarantee 
to refund cash in full to any client 
dissatisfied with either fit or style of goods 
ordered from self-measures, is unassailable. 


|Curzon’s Range of Prices for Suits or Overcoats| 
to Measure (Delivered free to your Door), 


| 
$8.60, $10, $11.50, $13, | 
| $14.50, $17.10. 


EVERY QUALITY HAS BEEN VALUED BY OUR 
CANADIAN FRIENDS AT DOUBLE OUR PRICES! 


We make Clothes in Latest London or New 
York Styles, whichever you prefer. Orders are 
dispatched seven et — on of same. 


CURZON BROS... 449, "SPADINA AVENUE, TORONTO. 
®URZON BROS.., Pies Tailors, 


60 62, CITY ROAD, LONDON, ENGLAND. 


West End Depot : 112, NEW OxFORD STREET, LONDON. 
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would put a wet blanket on any 200 yard 
stunts owing to the terribly high trajectory of 
the arm which enters into its practical hunting 
work when shooting over 100 yards at 
unknown ranges is in view. Try for yourself 
but not on a measured range ) while if smoke- 
less powder is used the accuracy and killing 
power is greatly increased also if you wish an 
extremely clean cartridge I can heartily re- 
commend greaseless Smokeless ammunition’’. 

As to the accuracy of .22 cal. Smokeless 
cartridges the truth of the matter is pretty 
fully covered in my comments on Mr. Jas. 
Fox’s article ‘““The Care and use of the Popular 
.22” in the February number and as to energy 
of the .22 long rifle cartridge when loaded with 
this powder the actual killing power is greatly 
reduced by use of this ammunition at all ran- 
ges and is neverused by theexperienced squirrel 
hunter who wants killing power and lots of it. 

His sage advice re the cleaning of his 
Stevens Single Shot shows just what treatment 
an arm capable of such extreme accuracy as 
are all arms manufactured by this firm, is 
liable to receive at the hands of the unin- 
formed. 

The idea of jamming a steel rod down the 
muzzle of a fine arm like the Ideal No. 441% 
then applying a smear of vaseline to the bore 
and laying it away “‘with a clear conscience!”’ 

And then as though adding insult to injury 
the author advises that in his opinion “no 
sportsman will get proper results from his pet 


rifle unless he uses the best ammunition and 
cleans the arm as it should be. | ; 

If his “pet rifle’ receives such a cleaning as 
he describes and is fed such ammunition as he 
prescribes who will not pity the lot of the rifle 
for which our informer holds no tender place 
in his heart! 

But on the other hand look at the write ups 
of such men as Lieutenant Whelen and Ed- 
ward C Crossman. They adopt no flowery 
style of composition neither do they waste 
their own time or the magazine’s space giving 


unnecessary and thoroughly aired information , 


and last but certainly not least neither do they 
hand out unusual statements intended to be 
received as cold truth by the readers until they 


have proved said statements both theoretic- 


ally and practically. 


Now readers one and all let us hear from you 


at some length not only in a 200 word note to 


~ be turned over to “‘Queries and Answers” as 


not being considered of sufficient import- 
ance to be dubbed“‘article” but in a goodsolid 


2000 to 3500 word article giving your views _ 


on various arms from personal experience and 
before writing this article if you will re-read this 
little editorial piece of advice on what not to 


write and be governed not only by the letter 


but also by the spirit incorporated therein we 
believe that you will be able to give us some- 
thing of value and of interest to all. - 


TRADE 


Special attention is called here to the im- 
provements embodied in the 1915 line of 
Evinrude motors which is about to be put 
on the market, and an advertisement of which 
will be found in the front part of this number. 
Evinrude motors, on account of the 
universal satisfaction they give, have always 
been very popular, both with those who use 
them only for their enjoyment and with those 
to whom a reliable boat motor is a necessity in 
their daily work, such as lightermen, fishermen 
etc. The 1915 line of Evinrude motors, 
in addition to the built-in the flywheel mag- 
neto and the famous Maxim Silencer as reg- 
ular equipment, will be fitted with an instan- 
taneous reversing device which permits of 
running the motor from full speed ahead to 
full speed astern by a simple twist of the 
tiller handle. This feature adds very con- 
siderably to the value of the motor, by mak- 
ing it more flexible and safer when navigating 
difficult passages, manoeuvring to get through 
between other craft,—of special value in a 
crowded harbor—in landings on the shore or 
at a dock, avoiding collisions or in reaching a 
positive location. 

Those interested in the subject will find it 
to their interest to communicate with the 
Exclusive _ Foreign Distributors, | Messrs 
Melchior, Armstrong & Dessau, New York, 


NOTES 


who will be glad to supply a catalogue 
or further information upon request. 


A new type of flashlight, exactly like a 
“banker’s” fountain pen in size and appear- 
ance, has just been announced by the Ameri- 
can Ever Ready Works, No. 308 Hudson St., 
New York. 


This Fountain Pen Light has several im- 
portant and exclusive features. The light 
can be either flashed or burned continuously 
as desired, and laid down while burning, so 
that both hands are free to work. The 
Tungsten Battery for this light has been 


designed and made with special care and only the. 


very highest grade of materials are used in it. 

The fountain Pen Light is 534 inch long, 
34 inch in diameter, and weighs only 114 ozs. 
It has a clip so that it can be securely carried 
in the vest pocket, without inconvenience. The 
price complete with battery is $1.00. 


i. Se ee 
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Steel Fishing Rod 
Go right in after 'em, old sport. You have b2en taking care 
of yourself all winter. Nowcutloose. Gest your feet wat. 
Get soaked to the skin. Be game for a couple of 
weeks and show your sporting blood. The easy chair and 
blanket are all right for those who must. but what you 


want is adventure, new experience, a thriller, something 
to make conversation with tho boys. 


SEND FOR FREE CATALOSUE 


Go to your dealer and look over the No. 5 Talescopie Fly 
Rod, the No. § ten foot Jointed Fly Rod, the No. 38 Adjust- 
able Telescopic Joint-Locking Fly Rod, the No. 29 5$-ouace 
Fly Rod, the No. 33 Light Bait Casting Rod, the No. 35 
new Adjustable Telescopic Joint-Locking Bait Casting Rod, 
the No. 30 Pocket Bait Casting Rod, the old reliable No. 
11 Trolling Bait and Steel Fishing Rod or the New Silk 
Wound De Luxe “BRISTOL” Fly Rod or Bait Casting Rod. 


They all say it’s going to be a good fishing season. 


THE HORTON MFG. CO. 
32 Horton St., Bristol, Conn, 
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IN 
CAMP 
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NOTHING 
BETTER 
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BRUISES 


TOURNAMENT DATES 
May 6th.—Riverside Gun Club, Chatham, Ont. H. 
Ashby, Sec.-Treas., Chatham. : 
May 24th.—The Thousand Islands Gun Club Regis- 
tered Tournament. C. A. Lewis, Mgr., Gananoque 


Ont. 

July_1, 2nd, 3rd.—Canadian Indians 10th Annual 
Pow-Wow, W. T. Ely, High Scribe, Canadian In- 
dians, Imperial Bank Bldg., King and Sherbourne 
Sts., Toronto. : 

June 8, 9, 10th—Dominion of Canada Trap Shooting 
Association Tournament. W. J. Corby, Pres. 
Ottawa, Ont. 


NOTICE TO CLUB SECRETARIES 
Gun Club secretaries are reminded that scores of 
their shoots should be sent to the Trap Editor on or 
before the 1st of the month previous to the date of issue. 
That is to say, scores to be included in the June issue 
eee comes out in May) must reach us not later than 
ay Ist. 


Dominion of Canada Trap Shooting 
Tournament. 

It has been decided to follow the practice of previous 
years with regard to the association’s annual tourna- 
ment and restrict the entries to residents of Canada. 
The tournament is to be held this year in June, instead 
of in August as has usually been the case. It was 
thought that August weather would be too hot for com- 
fort and besides this time sometimes conflicts with 
members’ holiday arrangements. The main features 
this year will be merely nominal entry fees and ex- 
ceptionally large amounts donated for high average 
prizes. All sweeps will be optional; all contestants, 
whether in the sweeps or not, will be eligible for the 
high average moneys, and there will be so many average 
plans that it will be possible for a man shooting in good 
form to pull down in a single day much larger amounts 
than in the whole program at any previous tournament. 
Arrangements have been made with the Government 
and Dominion of Canada Rifle Association for the use 
of a portion of the Rockliffe rifle ranges for the tourna- 
ment. The ranges are beautifully situated on the 
Ottawa River, and the light and general shooting con- 
ditions will be ideal. 


Revelstoke Gun Club. 
At the first weekly shoot of the Revelstoke Gun Club 
on March 27th, Mr. H. H. Rickelson of the Winchester 


Arms Co. was the guest of the Club and headed the 
score. 


Shot B : 
H. H. Rickelson ore ae 


WEASEL yen ac: voity. Sern een ates 75 50 
WUE ACILOOEEL, 0 cmp CAC ots/oavn N  e 50 33 
PePEremDIG Ug. at score ne ee 50 28 
Ala Ges GTS ie, ee RM nce SERS ne 25 rit 


Northern Club Gun Club. 

The annual meeting of the Northern Club Gun Club 
of Edmonton was held on March 10th, when the fol- 
lowing officials were elected for the ensuing season: 

President, Mr. J. L. Conover: Vice-Pres., Mr. A. H. 
Esch; Secy-Treas., Mr. G. M. Cowderoy; Executive 
Committee, Mr. J. W. Holmes, T. J. McNamara, and 
A. J. Telfer. ‘ 
Scores Gilbert Spe nOot March 13th, 1915. 

2A. Jandicap Brok 
L. Conover ... 100 90.1 reece 


3 i 22 77 

SIMO MAN ys ot ate 100 23 Te op 
R. J. Saunders 100 24 62 86 
AC Jetelter®....: 100 13 88 101 
T. J. McNamara 100 28 73 101 
G.M.Cowderoy . 100 9 90 99 
GiyeiKark F523... 100 15 84 99 
M. Esdale .)..! | 100 35 3 78 
J. W. Holmes 100 2] 84 105 
J.Glenister ..... 100 20 77 97 
W. A. Mores 100 12 75 7 
*F.H. Morris 100 9 91 100 


ffl og WG 
1s haAi aR 4 
i NNR 


ie i) dl i 


uN 

\\ 

ANN nica 
fay ho} 


\ 
PERS 
=F 


Mem.Wattsnis. 100 21 80 101 
RSTNGox eee 100 50 65 115 
A»P: Baker?-< <5. 100 35 62 97 
Cc. G. McDougall 100 40 46 86 
GS) Kemp) <=... 100 48 51 99 
Chas. Stanford .. 100 22 89 111 
AGH SE sche sees 100 70 32 102 
Jz WiGooley;...2: 25 20 14 34 
JS Pollard) \scic-er. 100 12 82 94 
AVOrr erat artes. e 50 33 63 


. Orr 30 
Mr. R. H. Cox won Gilbert Cup on shoot off. 


Scores of shoot held Saturday March 20th, 1915. 
S.A. Bake Percentage 


FH. Morris’ (Prof)s- -.- 50 

G. M. Cowderoy ......... 50 47 94 
G@=Stanford: $23 o..crae ee 20 18 90 
Rod: McKay (Prof. seen 50 44 88 
E. H. Meade (Prof). ...... 50 42 84 
AS J. Telfer = o2 2 cca 50 42 84 
T.J.. McNamara ......... 50 42 84 
W. He Sutton; (Prof.)) so 50 41 82 
Jeuls, Conover” 4. cae 50 41 82 
WEA Mores so.o5..taacee ee 50 41 82 
AS Logan) .ioasceete ten 50 34 68 
Rew. Coxn%, oper se 50 29 52 
ACH Esch.) Saecne cae 50 16 32 
MiEsdalé\ 343 cencecr ee 50 23 46 


Sudbury vs. North Bay. ; 

The first round in the match for the Silver Cup 
offered by the Sudbury Gun Club for competition be- 
tween district clubs, resulted in a win for Sudbury. 
The day was not favorable for very good shooting, on 
account of being cloudy and a cold wind from the east 
nevertheless for the visitors F. G. Garratt broke 36 
and W. J. Wilkinson 32 out of 50, while for Sudbury J. 
F. Clemens put up the excellent score of 44, followed 
by Geo. J. Valin with 40 and C. C. Schreiber with 37. 
The total tally was North Bay 156, Sudbury 210. 

The following are the scores: 

Hits Shot at Percent. 


North Bay 
E.G. Garratt Ses. ee 36 50 te. 
W.J. Wilkinson ......... 32 50 64 
GW. Gingrich? =-2e ose 13 50 26 
S.J. CGherrycs Ss 542 see 21 50 42 
We ME Gonn= sorb ceeree 28 50 56 
HABS Nichols! Scere actr. 26 50 52 

—Broke 156 

Sudbury : 
TE Smith eee once 33 50 56 
Gol. Smithy. ocmices ao ase 30 50 60 
T. Riddell oe 26 50 52 
Geo. Ji Valin’ Wee eee 40 50 80 
J:-FUGlemensyea sper 44 50 88 
G:C. 'Schreiber*nincseoue eee 37 


50 74 
. —Broke 210. 
Sudbury wins the round by 54. | F 
G. J. Valin headed the list of straight runs with 12, 
followed by T. E. Smith with 11, J. F. Clemens two 
runs of 10 each, while for the visitors H. B. Nichols got 
into the 10 class. 


Port Stanley Gun Club 


The Port Stanley Gun Club finished their Second” 


Series for $25.00 worth of prizes put up by the club, 
which were at 75 blue rocks, conditions of shoot, 25 
targets each Monday commencing Monday, March Ist 
and completed March 15th under the handicap known 
as the Pt. Stanley Handicap. The following are the 


results: 
Shot at Killed Hep. Total 
75 49 12 61 


G2Aj Cromwell yeas 

E.Garryi.ne (oan 75 66 1 67 
EAvoungi eee 75 54 10 64 
A. ‘Glover 22 twee eee 75 64 66 
GoHoug heer 75 39 26 65 
Wm. Hindley ........ 75 63 4 67 
Hi Dunn 2a geese. 75 54 9 63 
H. Kewingswesnecercicec 75 51 11 62 
M. Brown cence 75 48 11 59 


— mei cd 
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This } Name 
Plate on your 
Car is YOUR 
Protectionand 
Guarantee of 
Our Respon- 
sibility. 


The 


Automobile for Canadians 


Built by one of the oldest Carriage Companies in Canada with 
branches throughout the Dominion from Halifax to Vancouver 
—entirely from Canadian Capital. 


A “McLAUGHLIN” owner secures absolute and REAL SERVICE 
with constant attention both at home and touring. 


The McLaughlin-Buick famous VALVE-IN-HEAD MOTOR has 
been the foundation of the McLaughlin Car Success—it costs more 
to build them, but no other type of motor has equal power. 


For Beauty, Grace and Comfort—combined with 


POWER - SPEED - DEPENDABILITY 


McLaughlin Cars are ‘‘THE Automobiles” 


Prices from $1,150.00 to $2,250.00, f.0.b. Oshawa. 
A cordial invitation is extended to you to visit our showrooms. 


Literature gladly mailed on request. 


McLaughlin Carriage Co., Limited 


Head Office and Factory = - Oshawa, Ontario 
Branches: 


St. John, N.B.; Montreal, Que.; Belleville, Ont.; Toronto, Ont.; Hamilton, Ont.; London, Ont.; 
Winnipeg, Man.; Regina, Sask.; Saskatoon, Sask.; Calgary, Alta.; Edmonton, Alta.; Vancouver,B.C. 
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A box of cigars which was donated by Chas. Hough 
for the shooter making the long run was won by E. 
Carry with 32. 

There was also a prize donated by Chas. Hough for 
the shooter that made the long run of misses, which 
was won by C. A. Cromwell with 5. 


Northern Club Gun Club 
The scores on March 27th were; 


Shot at Broke Petz 
Ace eelfer™ Gog: \cseteeten ee 50 45 92 
E Hi. Morris’ (pro) eer. a 50 46 92 
G. M. GCowderoy ........... 50 45 90 
EW SELOIMES HE devarens Nepetoiy es 50 45 90. 
WManiGurne sy .-c- eee 50 45 90 
A.W. Woodsworth (Pro) .... 50 44 88 
WAS Mores"oif.s ace ee oie 50 44 88 
ie ll y(Ganohee Seahsoce aces 50 43 86 
eel NicNam aTdscc-risveroeie sie 50 Al 82 
IAS eo aN. eoenacicr tuners reer 50 40 80 
HM: McDougall ce. ctor a: 50 35 70 
atGrabbsiesmerteccac cist 75 50 66 
Mie Bisd alee vice stetersicune ser 50 29 58 
A ASE sch 2atee aceetnc ne 50 18 36 
BGA Maye c sas wee acvoleres 20 7 35 
GOOD FRIDAY SHOOT, APRIL 2ND, 1915. 
Shot at Broke Pet. 
elas CONOVEN fp otee cir apieuceecte 50 45 90 
PAG annie ice ae loa anne 50 36 72. 
a Je WiclNamanaier-terc. ter. 50 41 82 
AGORA. a Oarceinr ieee 100 80 80 
He iGrabbs 2s fete cenit 100 92 92 
W. Beckmani(Pro) 35. 75 52 69.2 
WE Co Clarke es vrata erie 50 31 62 
Ee Goode; wecwscieee eect - 2 15 60 
EBurnley= 2s.22en see ee enc 75 52 69.2 
DEW SC ELOLMES herein tes os eloleks 50 40 80 
Geol Spears taco cis ciecre 50 39 78 
SW 2AS MiGreSiven eee tees 100 88 88 
DA. MoAfee s searee acc f- 50 48 96 
As Mogan weitere oot so 100 80 80 
GE Stantords npr cco 75 55 1-3! 
Bet VMorrisi(erot)) seen. 75 72 96 
D sDavies inn ce ronson 50 26 52 
GA VIKINGS aetna cette tne a ees 75 61 81.3 
June Collards eee ioe cise. 50 44 88 
Capt. Robinson ............ 50 43 86 
7 New Weal 5 OU eee in ao ee 50 18 36 
Jo McDongalie secrets ccicseers 50 33 66 
PAS OWIMeT ie ete cede, sw aictee: 50 48 96 
JaGlenistereae rer oe oe 50 38 76 
Je MS IMGATCE So cree is ove neue 50 31 62 
PAG lKinneva een Gatco 79 50 66. 
ASH Hschasn peti... sco 100. 68 68 
Gee Gowderoyien ss one 73) 71 94.6 
PeE.Goode: Ion eer es ace 25 10 40 
EA Praserivet erro cea 25 15 60 
We RA Gouin eee euacts cers 25 7 28 
INUCAWIISonuee ents eee 50 45 90 
AS Carbeye ccc eece sae 50 35 70 
GGaywoodwennee pee ele 50 3 76 
CaM aybra pase ote dt ee 50 18 36 
IW Blackett 2s o-ner osc ees 50 25 50 


Sudbury Gun Club 


The scores at Sudbury Gun Club on March 26th 
were: 

Hits Shot per 

at : 

Sinks GlEMONS Ys syle ciaeneenl 59 75 79" 
ee ruaddell eos eho a ete 31 75 41 
GeoVANGrant, tes ees cee 29 0 58 
PASAMSONL oct ccs sk ee 3 25 52 
ComSunithe sane oh eee ne 17 25 68 
Geary WAIN: 5. oros.c kona ke 11 21 53 


Mr. Valin did not intend shooting as he was obliged 
to leave for the train and he did not use his own gun. 
Mr. T. Riddell of Toronto one of the original members 
of the Sudbury Gun Club was a welcome visitor. 


Fred Gilbert Trophy Handicap Events. 
15 
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Springwood Gun Club. 


R. W. Glover was high average winner at the Spring- 
eyers — 


wood Gun Club shoot on Good 


) Friday, J 
was second and Remington, third. 


M. Glover also 


made the highest run of the day, 47. The scores in- - 


cluding the handicaps were: 


RoWAaG Over Soiias sits tans soe 100 98 
J DRMEV CRS Te eaccaere. sen cieenae fe soak etek 100 89 
Remington 6...20 see et oc actnioaeeing 100 85 
A A Coleman: 3 5.)./5 2 aes eee 100 83 
S: A; Webbe. 5.caic sabe ttn outa 100 81 
EU Go Simeox’ ce cee Se a el see 100 81 
TAH Baker. 3:5. fares eee ee 100 68 
W... McFadden. ve. te ere cee eee 100 68 
GsGibsonFesk:..7 5 sae. Pee eoe eee 50 
Hy, Gibson 3 ao ac tose mee ene 50 32 
BB avai tetera ot oneiate aittevarscn\cucieled etait SO aromas 
ReMinller Soy... senate oe ceneke pa oene ee 50 33 
IP ASTENCE:.. capers nents en oe tie nee 50 32 
ESBrOWN chee cota s ae ean rstete ec weve heats 20 if 


Ruthven Gun Club 
H. O’Loane of Chatham, was high gun at the Good 


| 
*| 


; 


A 


Friday shoot of the Ruthven Club, making 170 birds © 


out of a possible 175. H.L. Taylor, of Ridgetown, W. 


Hart of Dresden, and D. Smith of Chatham, tied for — 


second position with 168. There were 10 events al- 
ternately, of 15 and: 20 birds. ‘ 

The weather was ideal and the scores struck a high 
average. Competitors were numerous, some of them 
being from points in Michigan. Mrs. F.-H. Conover 
took part in six of the races, making creditable scores 
and being cheered repeatedly by the large crowd of 
spectators. _ 

The individual scores of those who shot in all events 
and therefore had a “‘possible’’ of 175 are as follows: 
A. Hartford, 158; F. Hartford, 158; E. Hartford, 149; 
C. Hartford, 159; W. Hart, 169; W. Marlott, 157; F. 
H. Conover, 157; E. Ellis, 159; H. L. Taylor, 168; E. 
Shanks, 134; Dr. Brown, 117; E. Marshand, 130; Dr. 
Conover, 127; A. Bunn, 136; W. Smith, 137; W. A. 
Smith, 165; E. Pastorious, 154; D. Wigle 165; M. 
Wigle, 160; A. McDonald, 166; S..Smith, 165; H. 
O’Loane, 170; D. Smith, 168; F. Dolsen, 166; F. Gal- 
braith, 161; E. McIntosh, 167; R. T. Parker, 164; C. 
Finzel, 160; F. Shotts, 155; A. Pentland, 130. p 

The following shot in five events and out of a possible 
90 scored as below: O. Orton, 80; J. Jackson, 68; 
Mrs. F. H. Conover, 73; E. Orton, 74; A. Eastman, 73 
A. Scott took part in the last three, scoring 46. 


Cc. P. R. Gun Club Tournament. 
The shoot given by the C. P. R. Gun Club on March 
19th was a success from the moment the tournament 
opened. Tilsonburg, Port Stanley, St. Thomas, Ridge- 


_ town, Chatham, Exeter and many other towns sent 


representative shooters. A-handicap based on the first 
fifty targets was used in “The Fred Gilbert Trophy” 
event, the misses in the first 50 targets were added to 
the last 50 targets but only as possible scores could 
count in the last 50 targets. The honors in this event 
went to Mr. Wes. Hart of Dresden who won the trophy 
with the splendid score of 96. Second honors in this 
event went to Messrs. E. Kohler, F. Kerr, D. Smith, H. 
Smith. Third scores were put up by R. Jordan, H. L. 
Taylor, McGarvin and Dr. Kelly. In a special event 


for merchandise prizes such as cut glass and Doulton — 


ware, boxes of choice cigars, a ten pound trout and 
many other useful articles donated by merchantmen, 
friends of the club, the following were winners with 
good scores returned, shot at 25. Geo. McGarvin 24, 
W. Hart 24, D. Smith 24, H. Taylor 24, F. Kerr 23, 


Handicap Events: 


Name 15 20 15 15 20 

% : Score 
Geo. McColl Fi er Oe PREP A EAE REGS oo So 13 11 14 11 13 19 81 12 88 
WWraitollingssheadsey. 252). dp hc ek ochs 12 11 13 13 13 17 79 14 86 
(ETL SEAS a ae Mean 8 7 14° 10°°43 (25° ez 
E. Koehler a1 3.9 SONS OEE CRT Ree ose - 14 14 18 13 13 17 89 4 93 
d a LUGS ha LA ge Eee ee eee ee 11 11 13 11 11 16 73 15 85 
Ee OED Py Bicwa CES CH See Ee ae PEERS A 5 13 13 ily) 14 13 18 88 ie 93 

SUNS LAOU CL Mr Lk: 3.2 ce si ee ee 8 7 9 8 11 10 53 26 74 
ee oy AEST RS CICIC OC TO ee cee ios Sine ae pt 11 13 18 12 11 12 Ti 8 85 
wees CAL ATICE PRE RSG 2 «5.5 «de Ooo he ee ee 10 12 11 12 11 8 64 17 81 
ee DAVES es RES, Aly on Snes Socials, ose Sa aoe es 9 13 13 12 13 13 73 15 85 
een Ma EMT veh STO) shoe hc A eRe ee 10 14 17 12 14 il7/ 84 9-= “OR 
— SLY et ane AERA Tea 2c 7 tS ao af 12 14 17 12 12 16 83 0, 90 
etce 20 iE 35 CE DCIS OR OSE TOT aa oe eae 9 13 19 7 13 18 79 9 88 

eA Olea ce ar MIRE ies or cao. 13 13 15 15 12 17 85 9 91 
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“MADE IN CANADA” 


No advance in the price of the “Made in 


Canada” Ford will be made because of the 
additional 714% War Tariff. We as loyal 
Canadians will gladly absorb whatever in- 
creased duty we are forced to pay on such 
raw materials as cannot be obtained at 
home. The Ford is manufactured in Can- 
ada—not assembled in Canada. 


The Ford Runabout is $540; the Touring Car $590. 
the Town Car $840; the Sedan $1150—all fully 
equipped, f.o.b. Ford, Ont. Ford buyers willshare 
in our profits if we sell 30,000 cars between Aug- 
ust 1, 1914 and August 1, 1915. Write for Cat- 
alog L-1. 


THE UNIVERSAL CAR 
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SS" Wrabbatecta cis cia dreie's 0 slereidle cbelelieletcvereleleletsteteraueratans 12 
J. Meyers ..... cece eee c ee ceeeeer eres ccecccecs 11 
WEWiAlkON™ Ac o.ck~ Stove slccelere pie eitiale okt aetehate lekeneken- tet starn= 

TL CBrane? ssstcs ocok ciaretelele eieto a eleleteisls cocterelerenexerehe 
eNAeGausland, Seco ciciceiele stale sets oroloheraneralet=taien-rel 

FL Smiths <. ocavccchee teal tape le oe ralchetebomere ner Mevezey nie tokoisze 15 
CPST Bi) pa Ge ie GI CRCIAICICROTOLOLOCLOIG chCISRIOIDIOOS TS OOo ola 12 
WeoHart.) dcencee ris ASO Go. OSA CO OTRED 14 
Geos McGarvinlaeke ecole teleiotec iets iololersiole interac eres 13 
PD RASS ra eee eR OT ERT ROIS SISO Ts. 0. CRO 13 
SIM Neil its cerite locale chee clereroreietetetehereleter stele tolsiete 12 
rw ellyaesinie. co cncicieteeieiciepersteienoyoiers) siefetelaieielsleker= 13 
Te SS TTL Le to EO EADIE OD GO crcIo. caw Hin iacracicn omuennEcn 13 
PPRJONELIOS So cise civics eiaeretee wlerarere siaiele ls) ereisialejsisherete 12 
EJMWIANCE Hel eieicieicin che cloleielocieleielstetalsiaiciensuseletetatevorskans 13 
WWiPOW: aiate cl alasavarctvle © wiciensteleveleveleleicte oteieteiateleSers/ofate 
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12 11 10 15 16 76 15 85 
12 18 10 11 17 79 9 88 
10 10 6 8 52 21 73 

8 11 9 12 12 59 24 76 
10 15 15 12 14 75 16 84 
12 16 13 13 20 89 7 93 
12 15 13 11 18 83 11 89 
13 20 15 14 17 93 3 96 
10 18 15 12 17 85 ) 91 
15 15 13 13 18 87 tf 93 
13 17 13 11 16 82 8 90 
13 17 12 13 16 84 7 91 
10 15 11 il 13 69 12 81 
12 15 8 13 69 11 80 

9 13 12 8 13 68 15 83 

7 13 9 9 13 60 21 81 


Rodney Shoot. 

Poor weather greeted the many new faces among the trap shooters at the second day’s tournament at Rodney, 

on March 11th while a head wind, undoubtedly handicapped many of the blue rock bursters. Despite this, how- 
ever, unusually high scores were hung up among the topnotchers. 


F. G. Vance, the Tilsonburg crac 


, duplicated the previous day’s high average by again breaking 188 rocks out 


of a possible 200, again carrying off high gun honors. H. O’Loane of Chatham, was second with 183, while Nelson 


Long, of Hamilton, and E. 


llis, of Winnipeg, were tied for third honors, getting 182. Vance had a straight run of 


132 rocks before he missed out, making his day’s work a creditable one. 


Roland 
Shot at: 20 
20 


| pa 5 y Gee ORO Gen DODO Oar DO mea eIc.o 14 16 
| Sry OF | ee caters AR ich an cee EChO OPT OIG 20 19 
AG RION WEN Kies oigooodsonSdeueoaDos 16 19 
EVASIIE Ny oe ee aieyecsitee oteleretcie a tetrysssectotenens 19 13 
EIS OWoane ea oes Sincwistciake cite eon, orenete ele 19 18 
*GOMDunkGie aie sae sbeeiarentuere 14 16 
APP ayne: i Scvctears ele oisdiarettravel ech slapsinte 3 16 14 
Wi art rece. areca Cita peno er ee ean erate ors 19 16 
FE Galbrarthy ssi ite nattecretents kereioecs 13 17 
IN SACOD Boh avalos Sete oe eerie os dake 17 18 
PASTS Ta yloviiieci he eiiece wake ove ausithereeteievs ce 16 18 
INGRee rr os cette rattoe ene caren oils 17 19 
Feb altons cco ete hufeciteicetied cere soe sacs 20 17 
er Galbraithgemyoco nsictsieie occa snc eiareve aes 15 16 

SIMLEN cute oie deters © sir eeche woeave de 16 14 

*Professionals. 


Berlin Gun Club. 
On Saturday, March 20th, the scores at Berlin Gun 


Club were: 

Shot at Broke. 
ISCO Yue estes ct sinlcteclemio pe eiainiale oie 5 
Rohde CL OUSOM ae oi. ccike en cidosinn eae oe 50 29 
EAP AB OWMAMN et sjert-tucreice fess ee 50 29 
Wialten)Playerimans crane eee 50 27 
ING EOS) ao fie ae Preis soyarcee tee eRe, Sl 19 


; 45 
At the weekly shoot of the Berlin Gun Club on March 
W. H 


ACEACYOOULG Aye ceieiehecc oro 6 ks le alan 

BB Cae ee sro accion cine oe Balen 50 28 
Wis AgeE WIN ARE gcse tira cite co niyo oe ie 50 36 
SSP CHIMIG Eater yee enter eh eran ae oe 50 19 
EUW CL SOSON > en eeient stern, AER a 50 30 
EASE owmante ner ete ae bccn non 50 32 
Wir blay erie cect sacs Ce eee nee 40 23 
ISD etrich sme aes teteeeh ar ee 30 12 
Dix J AT NIN oy Gr, Sey cues Ny regen eee Se ROR 1x eels 30 


SLs VUE 5 eepaane lings Capea Reg ere ae ee y 5 

IRGGLOSS ee een: ns hohner ee ee a7 20 
PAM IMIehriCh 86... 0.sck ee 19 50 
WAS CURD Uta ess eater. oof Rt he 36 50 
J LSTB (Cig Bot EE aaa aetna EN ha es” 5‘) 50 
(VIET i ake eee REA oe 23 50 
eer eUSOMP er. a crh soc ee eee ee ee 25 50 
[IEAM OT 2 ots cee ee eae NCEE INO | oC, 50 
UY DY NV EET 15 he Oa a 11 50 
1.7 Sic aa me ag 33 50 
OI T e  a S 50 
“i LELE Sein pe 30 50 
1) EL oCi2. 2 St aaa a i 38 50 
SL SERS EIN ie 28 50 
IL. (CVC iis ie poe 5 a na ne 22 50 
10, BOSE Cit rc Bo a 30 50 
PMB OWINANM Ete So srs eccesk 6 kok 3 50 
PISOCHIEL mn tee 5. Socks beac) HA 30 


Jordan Gun Club. 
The Jordan Gun Club held the last of their series 


Day, of London, scored highest among the professionals by a 185 string, while Walker, of Ottawa 
and G. M. Dunk of Toronto, had 174 and 160, respective: ore BCOreS 


20 20 20 20 20—Ttl 
17 19 19 18 18 17 17 18—185 
20 17 16 19520 18 19 19—188 
15 13 19 15 19 18 19 16—164 
19 19 19 18 18 17 18 15—182 
16 l7/ 19 17 16 19 19 16—174 
20 18 19 18 15 17 19 17—175 
19 18 18 18 19 19 20 15—183 
17 14 12 17 18 19 16 17—160 
18 14 13 18 16 16 13 12—150 
14 16 16 19 18 17 17 19—171 
20 15 18 19 13 16 19 14—168 
17 18 19 16 18 19 20 20—182 
17 18 19 18 15 20 20 18—179 
19 16 18 17 17 19 16 16—174 
18 19 15 uli 19 19 18 19—181 


of winter shoots on Saturday, March 20, and were 
favored by a visit from the newly organized St. Cath- 
arines Gun Club, who came out in a large motor truck. 
Several members of the McNab Club also were in at- 
tendance and along with the local members, made up 
the largest crowd of the season. The shooters were 
divided into three classes viz:—A.B.C. In each class 
three fine souvenir spoons were given as prizes and 
naturally the competition was very keen. The win- 
ners were as follows: 

Class—H. W. Hunsberry, M. Honsberger and 
A. Wismer. i 

B Class—J. Blank, A. Rubel and P. Wismer. 

C. Class—F, Church, N. Culp and E. Campbell. 

In the special event for visitors the winners were: 
F. Gayden, G. Clutterbuck, R. Reid, C. Singer, W. 
Elliott and H. Clutterbuck. 

Those shooting and their scores were as follows: 
aa at a 


FS Wun sberryiciets caerstarensue ete 

GSI were Gi tickecoterebatetevcucne: sronnetene 50 47, 
Mi. Hons bergeres eine oe taciesore eee 50 46 
A Wasimier te iire carcenctentenene ecuee eae 50 40 
P.-Wismens 3,-4.0) siesaccich renee eee 50 40 
H. Boulton. 2 4 occ cieicte-icteleree teen > ences 50 Al 
G. Glutterbuck?; 2 25. chee ee Sneieeee 50 39 
D.. Walon co Face eerie seers ce eee dos chelates 50 39 
W. Elliotts noes one oeeteenaene 50 38 
TT. Jenchkesias cpus it iesoseusnee Siviore ererereiele ate 50 38 
F. Gayder ey ein ooepaa ciation te 50 37 
J. Doig. 72s Sorte create a aietere eae 50 06 
Hi: Chitterbuekgeeceeeseiee io. ener) aie 50 35 
A. Bubel ee ae cast crac.) droits 50 34 
RB. Reid’ cee ns ee eee 50 34 
R. Powers ste inseesacjons eee): aes 50 34 
C. Glutterbuck eet rei ieter Aieierions 50 31 
Al MéGhies ae aan 50 30 
E. Armbrust: ceaioorkesioke cl. sateen 50 29 
Hi. Secord::;,:.0eeaeemeie Oe oh. rae eneioee 50 24 
J: Blank SR ae ee oe ee eae 45 44 
D. Konkle:.... \. oie coon eee 45 40 
FE: Church :. 3 5 2 23SSe eee 45 37 
R. Blank: ajo. 0.8 so ee eee eee 45 37 
Gi Oliver. .a:..00.3.200 ee eee ee oe 45 36 
IN GAD occa eile, lel tone ier ere eae 45 34 
E.@ulp. 425.4... 2320.6 2eee Ce 45 28 
E. Campbell) 3.2 %...0.. sane eee 35 29 
W. Merritt:>.7 3) sete beeen 30 24 
A. Notmany. (25h ee eee ee ee 30 16 


Hamilton Gun Club. 
At the Hamilton!Gun Club on*Saturday, March 27th | 


{ 
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The 


Absolutely 


‘¢ PFLUEGER-REDIFOR ”’ 
Back-Lash Casting Reel Roy "PRES Ton 


makes casting a real pleasure tor beginners as well as experts. It cannot 
break or get out of order, and seine no adjustment. 

Thumbers, attached to the flange 

free from all dirt and possibility ot damage, thumb the reel mechanically 
retarding the spool as the bait slows down. 

This reel is made of best German Silver, satin finish,has genuine Scarlet 
Agate Jewels, balanced crank, fluted Pyralin A Amber Han le, with Phos- 
phor Bronze ch ed and adjustable tront sliding click and drag. 

This reel will hold fr 


Price, $7.50 


If your dealer does not carry this reel, we will send it postage pre- 
paid on receipt of price. 


The Enterprise Mfg. Co., 
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Anti- 


Automatic 
the spool enclosed within the reel, 


om 60 to 100 yards according to size of line used. 


( Fully guaranteed against defects of all kinds for all 
ime. 


Dept. 
No. 9 


Akron, Ohio, U.S.A. 


Akron Fishing Tackle Works, Successors to 
The American Fish Hook Co., Established 1864 


BEFORE YOU BUY A CASTING REEL 


Investigate the merits of the South Bend Anti-Back-Lash—Ask your dealer 
to let you try it in comparison with any other reel on the market purported to be anti- 
back-lash or a minimizer of back-lashes—then decide for yourself. 

It is the Original and only true Anti-Back-Lash Reel made—Is Convertible— 
Can be used as a regular reel or anti-back-lash by a turn ef adjustment screw—Thumbs 
itself—Automatically stops when bait lands—and has many other exclusive wonderful 
features which no other reel possesses. 

uaranteed without time limitatien—will fulfill all we claim— money back 
if not entirely satisfied. 


SOUTH BEND BAIT CO., 8241 Colfax Ave. SOUTH BEND, IND. 


Manufacturers of Quality Tackle for Bait-Casting. 


Be a 
3a GA 


HIS bait was a sensational 
killer in the 1914 Season. 
Has all the life-like swim- 
ming motion of minnow. 
The liveliest bait that floats. 
Made many record catches. 
Floats when not in action— 
can’t catch on bottom. Our 
Seeancas Baits “beat them 
a 


One ae eee att 


Note variety. By J. K. Rush 
(Patentee), Pulaski, N.Y., July 
23, 1914. Catch of three 3 lb. 
small mouth bass, two 4 lb large 
mouth bass. two 3 lb. northern 
pike, one 10 in. perch and one 
36 in. muscallonge. 


The RUSH TANGO Swimming Minnow 


Hooks behind body of bait, it is practically a weedless bait, but it 


DOES catch the game fish. 


Idea] for trolling and casting. 


Made 


of wood, enameled and finished in brilliant colors. 


Packed in neat, compact box, 
White, red head: White, yellow 
and green mottled back: Yellow, 


75 each 


red head: Yellow, red 
and green mottled 
black. White Lumin- 
ous. 


Sample prepaid 
75c,’.with name of 
your dealer orcom- 
pleteset < of4 ‘select- 
ed colors for $3. 00. 


in 


Write today for details of $50.00 Gold Prize Offer 
Dealers state name of your jobber. 


U. s. Specialty Co., 944 S.A. & K. Bidg., Syracuse, N. y. 


Heddons 


Genuine DOWaSIAaC 


Crab WigSler 


Scurries Backward 
Like a Live 
Crab 


The first 
Casting ' 
Imitation 
ofthe Natural Food 
ofthe Black Bass 


No. 1809 


BASS can’t resist it—because 
it looks and acts just like 


their favorite food, the crab or crawfish. Accurately colored 
in the wonderful Heddon Porcelain Enamel, guaranteed not to 
crack, peel or flake. Just the right weight and balance for cast- 
ing. Floats when at rest, but dives and zigzags backward when 
reeled in. Hooks held in the patented ‘‘Dowagiac” sockets, so 
they can’t foul each other or mar enamel—and they get the 
fish. Variable line fastening governs depth and ac- 
tion. You need this “‘Crab Wiggler’ in your tackle box. 85¢ 
It’s a winner. Also in other Heddon colorings at same price 
IT’S A YEAR OF WIGGLERS 
More wiggling, diving baits will be used this year than any otherstyle— 
chiefly Dowagiac ‘‘Wigglers,’’ of course, because of their reputation and 
many advantages—non-cracking enamel, variable line fastening, “‘Do- 
wagiac’’ hook sockets, and superior workmanship, Dowagiac Minnow 
““Wigglers,’? deep water style (No. 1600) and shallow water style (No. 
1700) sell at 75c in various colorings. 
ART CATALOG. A book you'll prize. Shows all Heddon 
tacklein colors, including the famous Jim Heddon’s Casting 
Rods. Full of practical advice on expert casting and more 
successful fishing. A postal brings this book FREE. 
James Heddon’s Sons, Box15, Dowagiac, Mich. (Pronounce it “Doe-wah’-ji-ac’) 
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the series of six events for the valuable Klein & Binkley 
prize came to a most successful conclusion. E. Harris 
duplicated his feat of last year and won out with 140 
out of 150, shooting from scratch. He was a strong 
contender from the start and had to fight it out right 
to the finish as several other contestants were in a 
position to beat him out. He only broke into the sport 
three years ago and his record puts him in the ranks of 
the foremost shooters of the club. A. Bates took the 
second prize with 138 and had a steady average 
throughout the series, giving the winner some anxious 
moments. Geo. Beattie, Court Thomson and H. 
Lennon tied in third place with 136. On the shoot off 
they tied again with 23 out of 26, but on the next event 
Beattie put on 24, just nosing out the other two com- 
petitors in a stirring finish. Thomson was up in front 
in the series but the last event proved his undoing as it 
did Beattie. Lennon is one of the younger members 
who has been improving right along. C. Syer was a 
runner up with 135. ’ 

W. Dillon, Myles Goodale and H. Lennon with 25 
tied for a silver spoon given for the afternoon score in 
the K. & B. event and it was necessary to go fifty birds 
more before Goodale won out with 46. c 

T. W. Barnes with 93 out of 100 had the high total 
for the afternoon and is shooting to form now. E. H. 
Sturt had the nice total of 46 out of 50 as did W. Wark 
with 45 out of 51. 

The scores were: 

Afternoon total. 


A Shot at Broke. 
WDE Reid: ccaveke te syersitavevers sts crete 126 TEE 69 
FINS pratty. cia les oe cer an 64 48 
GAS VOL aye een ei tee nee 135 62 47 
WeWarles Ghee asinehiters 134 51 45 
AG Parmenter 2.5 yao occ eer 123 53 35 
ANB ALES ees he ee ties 138 75 67 
IB SELATTIS hee reek 140 85 Lia 
PEW SES SINES oo act eens cheaters 131 100 93 
CAGTANAM ers ciccace eee ete 132 60 49 
IMiiGoodales siehc eee oe tee 133 126 109 
EISeCnnOD eas oc emake 136 118 105 
WeDillontscncntecn eee a 134 116 
iS) 2 ET) eee ea ere sid eric ercis 129 85 71 
CEBrown nce ne 131 50 44 
JOBOWLONM erm ee ciee eee 113 56 42 
POMC ers Se ane ce 132 54 43 
GeBeattie ecco. MA eso 136 100 89 
Ceihomsonrs! jc eee ote 136 100 87 
PALI S CUT aks 5 cen Sei roe eet oe 132 50 46 
FeWie VWWAUSOMNE wk sore ane shed 117 50 42 


National Gun Club. 

The regular weekly shoot of the National Gun Club 
was held on the club grounds, Queen’s Wharf, on 
Saturday, March 27th, when the members and their 
friends enjoyed a good afternoon’s sport. In the prize 
events the following were successful: First, E. Coath; 
second, F. Fowler; third, H. Usher; fourth, B. J. Pearce. 

The scores: 

F. Fowler 50, 35; B. J. Pearce 146, 108; J. Smith 42, 
30; Major Curran, 50, 33; A. Mitchell 43, 27; E. Coath 
40, 33; F. Peacock 30, 18; J. Foster 40, 25; J. Turner 
Jr., 61, 42; J. Monkman, 65 41; C. Beare 30, 15; H. 
Usher 52, 36; M. Cheney 10, 8; W. Erwood 30, 24; G. 
Wallace 20, 12; F. Coburn 25, 13; W. McKeand 10, 3. 


(First number denotes those shot at, second those 
broken.) . 


2 Balmy Beach Gun Club. 

The Balmy Beach Gun Club on March 22nd held a 
very interesting shoot when the shoot of 100 per man 
was decided for the Fred Gilbert Cup. The shoot 
was a great success, over 2,250 birds being shot at and 
25 members being present. Mr. N. B. Capes, a “C” 
class man, winning same with 100. Mr. Joe Jennings 
gave a very good exhibition to the members, getting 98 
out of 100 from scratch, also did Mr. Geo. Dunk. The 
scores: 


Shot at Broke. 


IGT GES OBS COO 100 36 
DUDS es oe ne ne 120 108 
ELDOC VMS TE Teen fers Sole ce ee 130 109 
Uae 5 Or a Aine en 155 138 
Richipewe me SS 110 92 
CRDES RRP Ene oe isis oki doce. 110 108 
110 78 

110 95 

120 98 

110 76 

100 79 

100 95 

100 91 

125 122 

60 43 

15 37 

35 29 
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Wase 25 19 
Murray 35 26 
Lewisea- 60 49 
Francis 50 46 
Murphy 50 3¥/ 
BOSS (2550 sietejeparein < eteteu terehere eeetanee arena 25 16 
Foster 25 14 


W. Lansing in class “‘C”? won the spoon. 

Some very good scores were made on April 3rd. J. 
G. Shaw was high with 25 straight in ‘‘A”’ class. H. 
Goodman in “‘B” class, and W. F. Hodgson in “C” 
class. H. Wase wonthe spoon. The special prizes were 
won by Messrs. Murphy, Rothwell and Murray. The 
scores: 


Liewiste, sc mcs 


Candee 


er ad 


ee or re ad 


Murphy? cre. «to 2 eee eres 35 29 
INI CH ONS Gayseyerate epee eke arene eens 85 72 
Bonide petit te see ele ee 60 46 
_In classes A, B and C, the contests were for the club’s 
silver cups. : 


The Stanley Gun Club Shoot. 

The Stanley Gun Club held a clay bird shoot on 
March 20th. The weather was ideal and all present 
enjoyed the sport. In the shoot at doubles W. Stevens 
made a good score, breaking 47 out of 66. E. J. March 
32 out of 56, G. L. Vivian 11 out of 24, N. Norman 29 
out of 66, and P. Martin 11 out of 20. 


W. Stevens? (sec2 coi os cco 
G. Le Vivian) 2:. oh out een Coe 105 87 
IN. Norman. ei. sauce eae eee 165 98 
P?MiaeMartins 22s teenie eee 75 54 
Eu ds Marsh x. sans sreeetoees Meee 135 92 
J. Douglasiecis<.6 ate sveile els ree ee 80 51 
FE DOr iiite ttre es coeton a tee rare Rea ere 75 56 
Hobbs) actwceavtic nat ee Let ee nee 75 48 
- (Garmichaelfxcmincceee cae tie 50 19 
Halford iis ne Ce ee 25 18 


The Stanley Gun Club started the Dupont spoon 
shoot on Saturday, March 27th. There was a good 
attendance of shooters and some very good scores were 
made. G. L. Vivian, W. Stevens, E. J. Marsh, W. Skey, 
A. Hulme and P. MacMartin all broke 25 out of 25. 
The Dupont handicap will be used for this shoot. In 
the shooting at doubles J. Jennings made a Rod score, 
23 out of 24; G. M. Dunk, 33 out of 50; A. Schnauffer, 
18 out of 26; N. Norman 41 out of 70; G. L. Vivian 14 
out of 25, and W. Stevens 35 out of 70. 

The following are some of the scores (the first number 
denote. those shot at and the second number those 

roken) : 

F. Hooey 45, 36; W. Fenton 50, 42; — Shepherd 35, 
20; W. Stevens 100, 81; N. Norman 90, 71; E. J. Marsh 
95, 63; F. Hobbs 115 47; A. Schnauffer 60, 45; J. Jen- 
nings 80, 72; E. Dorf 55, 42; T. Thomas 35, 23; E. 
Springer 75, 40; W. Skey 50, 37; G. M. Dunk 70, 60; 
— Bavington 30, 16; —Perkins 30, 17; A Hulme 25, 25; 
J. Mortimer 50, 26; — Cope 10, 4; G. Minty 25, 11; 
P. MacMartin 75,49; J. Goldring 25, 21. 


The Stanley Gun Club held a big double prize shoot 
Saturday, April 5th. In the shoot for the famous 
Douglas Cup for the all-round championship of the 
club,at singles, doubles, and Tower birds, Joe Jennings 
and W. Fenton, were high in the first of these events by 
breaking 25 out of 25 at singles, while F. Hooey was 
a close runner-up for third, with 24. In the Dupont 
spoon shoot, W. Fenton, H. Schofield, T. Thomas, W. 
Skey, F. Hobbs, and Joe Jennings were all tied, with 25 
out of 25. W. Skey is leading in this shoot, with 50 in 
50, while G. Vivian, W. Stevens, and E. J. Marsh are 
tied, with 49. In shooting at doubles, when 500 birds 
were shot at, Joe Jennings broke 57 in 72; G. Vivian 27 
in 36; E. Dorf, 16 in 24; N. Norman, 24 in 40. In the 
Tower Bird shoot, when 250 birds were shot at, A. 
Hulme made the best score, breaking 14 out of 20, and 
G. L. Vivian 7in 10. The scores: 
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THE THREE BEST LIVE MINNOW BAITS 


Live Minnow 
Hook, held by 
top fin 
Price 25c 


Magnifying Glass Minnow Tube 
Minnow will remain alive all day 


Minnow not har- 


nessed, hooked 6 KSVYYYV YY VY : 
nor mutilated— 4 any innyeccatt } 
remains alive af Hs) WT UE baat) 
and active 


Wescsaunaiiuases 
Live Minnow Cage 
Price 50c 
Ask your dealer or by mail prepaid from 


DETROIT GLASS MINNOW TUBE CO. 
59 W. Lafayette Blvd., Detroit, Mich. 7 


> Kish Bite 


/ like hunery wolves, in fresh or salt-waters, in 
good or bad weather, if you go after them with 


MAGIC-FISH-LURE. 


est bait ever discovered for attracti = 

inds of fish. Keeps mer ae Ey, pulling 
out. Price 25¢c Ox. Positively 
guaranteed. Write te for re Booklet and our 

special offer of one box to ner introduce it. 
d.¥F. GEEGORY, Dept, H St. Louis, Mo 


sPOON 


The bigsuccess of the other four sizes of 
Knowles Automatic Striker has made 
It is a beauty--just the spoop for Bass, Trout 
fish. Hook re- 
strikes and the 
Ey end of slot, sets 
pee) into the jaw. 

Lifelike motion, : Superior to any 
other spoon or . wood minnow. 
The length of this new size is 5 2M i in. Price 35c postpaid. 
Ask your dealer or send to us. Fully guaranteed. Catalogue free. 
Other Sizes: 234in.55c; 34in. 65c; 444in. 8Oc; 544in. $1. 

ALL SILVER---SILVER OUT-COPPER IN---ALL BRASS 


S.E. KNOWLES, 79 Sherwood Bldg. San Francisco, Cal. 


- KNOWLES 
AUTOMATIC STRIKER 
A NEW SIZE 


this No. 3 possible. 
and other game 
leases when fish 


Our Expert Casting Line 


Hard Braided of the Highest Grade of Silk. The 
Strongest Line of its size in the World. Used by 
Mr. Decker in contest with Mr. Jamison. Nuf sed. 

Every Line Warranted. 50 Yard Spools $1.00. 


“Trout Flies 


“il For Trial—Send Us 

Reaular price, ie oe é 

Regular price, -60e. Ua NY 

Regular price... .84c. Quality C 
Bass Flies 
Gauze Wing 

English 


18c 
30c 
60c 
65c 
75¢ 
2.00 


for an assorted “dozen. 
Regular price... .96c. 
for an assorted “dozen. 
Regular price. ..$1.00 
for an assorted dozen. 
Regular price. ..$3.50 


Uitenso——w-u= Steel Fishing Rods 


Bei, Galr OF TBE. on ca seee cece tces sc hedcendnenss cence $ .80 
RE ALO DIS, Os OF OF © LO0Gs cccictic clviciclss wie <n sivie’ oalae's'n'a cle’ os -70 
CASTING RODS, 44, 54 or 6 feet 
BAIT RODS, with Agate Guide and Tip ..................-- 2.25 


The H. H. KIFFE 3 ecee Menage mee 


New York 
Illustrated Catalogue free on application 


Send for Catalog No. 12 
describing 


et M. SKINNER’S 


Famous Fluted Spoon Baits 
100 VARIETIES AND SIZES 


CLAYTON, N.Y. 


New Baits 


240 sizes and 
kihds for all kinds of * 
game fish. 3 shapes, 6 


finishes, any color fly, re- 
Send for * 

1915 TACKLE CATALOGUE---Colored Insert SS 
J. J. Hildebrandt Co., 1125 High St., Logansport, ind. § 


versible blades. 


They Can't Leave it Alone 
Another 5000 “JIM DANDY” ($1 75 
size) at low introductory price Cc 


This 5000 will besoldin afew days—because 
it’s the greatest fish bait fishermen ever 
saw—it gets them—it’s mechanically right 
—patented by a famous angler—note the 
shape—it’s protected by the most rigid 
patents—no other bait has it—no other 
bait can get it—the novel shape gives ““Jim 
Dandy’’ the appearance of something in dis- 
tress when going through water. Fish grab it. 
It’s right. 


Now DirEcT BY MAIL 


Get a letter off to us NOW and by return mail a ‘‘Jim 
Dandy” willcome back to you that will make your fish- 
ing from now on so much more pleasant that you 
wouldn't take $10.00 for ‘‘Jim Dandy’’ if you couldn’t 


MonEY BACK — GUARANTEE 


Put a half and a quarter into a letter today and mail it to us for 
one of these 75c specials; if it isn’t the best bait you ever used 
send it back— we’!] gladly return your money at once. Order 
two—you can’t afford to run any chances of being without one. 
Write today and get one of these 5000 — $1 size bait at the spe- 
cial 75c price. 


Address: Wise Sportsman’s Supply Co. 
Dept. F, 20 W. Jackson Blvd. Chicago, Illinois 
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eae at Gites 

PAPEL UNIO! vciararicrevel ote ax cvolictarelarensiele stele 
GISEN Tyan eepiccs oe ee keln cratecer totenel 85 74 
Gee Dine aorcicare cieketetovetaleloret aay oletetate Geers 70 50 
HiSchiofield! 2-c.casjate-tictelstan ce ooreketne 70 58 
EOC Yn kawcc aeccarerccie sich eration acuere 75 59 
WaePenton.3. cine comet tte etre 100 92 
eibloganthys saeriee takers oct emer 75 59 
Gi'Scheibe Fas cares oracle eierore eaten erase 100 69 
IS ringer fh shen Sec toe oreo 75 59 
We Stevensit Siaisiits ccs are siavatera otenela 110 98 
ESD) OFViiecc. cote eatern sroloteneterevevers tere toler 75 54 
AS Schnaufier-aeiiioc cece cio sec aces 115 53 
PH MilacMlartints acer. wee chien eters 85 70 
SESE NOMA siie.c ciate see. sterehaters 2-0 tepseee ey 50 47 
) DacGUW idl hesterige nooo OA OU EDOOOOO OD 65 47 
Salisbury jics cis. ts wis.c ce ore storeksienerers ; 65 26 
WG OE ericicteve:s tae tocctereon caacembesovelorelaneiered 75 26 
JSoiMortimer ss 0.s cae te asste, cieloveyayevestre.s <1 50 BY 

CVA GOnmInenoS Bias sae iheyese oare eee 50 39 
INS Norman = ssc ene: Bei cities 75 57 
FS HOBDS ir. ya siete ioloiocicie tins chet 75 44 
Joe Jennings ...... ave ora eata che saliar o: 8 50 50 

Creek Side Gun Club. 
(Wychwood) 


This club held a prize shoot from March 6, to March 
27. Shot Dupont added handicap system at 100 tar- 
gets 25 each week. Six silk umbrellas were offered as 
prizes, the first six having their pick. The winners 
were Ed. Brown, first; H. Cooey, second; F. Edwards, 
third; Ed. Elliott, fourth; A. Spiller, fifth; Wm. Le- 
Cornu, sixth. 


Scores: : 

Broke with 
out of 100 handicap 

FS OWardsij is cressparcsctorac msisioe 66 92 
NMriisdale ssc sewidosenen sees 48 67 
RV GHTISEY: co stesese cere estate at stain 64 88 
WeaGurrant orc aspen soem 64 88 
PME OLE= ee hotness onto enna: 63 87 
EGU BOW. sisicce eke ees 72 94 
VP latteceicrdn< miss cece hen ee 58 87 
SaGotterill ees cis ee pacioat nace 74 82 
Cap INOLE i censor cee nese 71 88 
Wan sHidwards! ©... ose cecece 63 87 
EICWATOS bad csskasccamer recent 54 86 
nO CO dilegnnt ood aooncans 64 88 
ds) 83) 18 rey bes Cee TERR PreDIaS Re pied 8D9 | 67 
Teblindley:/eters-acysrerctsioilomneient: 35 66 
CISDINER Ser cere ce ee 60 88 
IT SCOGEY score tay canoes ane ae 81 93 


The club held a team race on Saturday, April 3rd 


with two of the youngest shooters in the club as - 


captains for a supper, the losing team to pay for it. 
Shot at 25 targets per man. With a strong east wind 
blowing, Allan Edwards’ team won by 5 birds. 

Sam Cotterill’s team Allan Edwards’ team 


ENC Opey nt ees = - 23 Ed’Brownl-i.iacoee: 19 
Bl Elliott (3. ese. 17 EdaRMoter<.ce cree 17 
SDM eGeansrcite ciclor 15 A. Edwards ........ 20 
Wm. LeGornu ...... 4 Jelatt electron 16 
ie iindley ese. 11 hediBrownile qocenie 15 
BI CHrIst vier tier ot ste 16 J.Edwards ........ 12 
eOtterilin ence 20 RGnristy es eemieion 18 
F. Edwards. ........ 19 EESpiller-. 2a 15 
Wm. Edwards ...... 18 MBIT Se eee 16 
143 148 

Good Friday was Ladies’ day at Creek Side Gun 
Club. Twenty ladies were out. Most of them had 


never handled a shot gun before and half of 
hadn’t the nerve to shoot, but with the aid of Ie 
Brown the field captain and some of the gentlemen 
members ten were persuaded to take part in a standing 
target event at 5 targets each at 35 yards’ rise. 


Miss Ruby LeCornu ...... 0 1 0 1 1 Sea 
Miss Bertha Elliott ...... (Oe (0) 1 1 0 2 
Miss Pearl Burford....... 1 1 1 0 1 4 
Miss Ethel Burford ...... 0 0 0 1 0 1 
Miss Elsie Clements ...... 1 1 1 0 1 4 
Miss Edith Elliott ....... 1 1 | ] 1 5 
Mrs.N.English ...... 1)! O:5-,O- ei LO eI 
Mrs. J. Edwards ......... 1 i LO emails re Ole gd 3 
Miss Violet Brown........ 0 0 0 1 1 5) 
WITS COOCY. ietun ccc. s.. J 1 1 0 1 4 


At 10 flying targets only one was scored by Miss 
rifle they fared better. 


) } -22 before as the scores 
will show with 5 shots at 30 yards. ; 


md Points 
Miss Ruby LeCornu ...... oyes 19), 19 2 

Miss Elsie Clements ...... SAS LO 3 0 33 
Miss Edith Elliott ....... Ole 1086 Qiu Rel aT AOA 
Miss Violet Brown........ OIG ROLIN7 ei Oles OD 
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MrsiH: Gooey ia... c)sinie te Onn od aes Oem) 
Mrs NvPnglishe¢s..oae oc 0.2.4) -0 9) auiee20. 
Miss Bertha Elliott ...... 0.225 0 6 ae alg 
Miss Pearl Burford ....... O42 620 ae 
Mrs. J. Edwards ......... 10°. QO. “4> 6. * OF R20 
Miss Ethel Burford ...... 0.0 "O26 ea Sees 


Shooters at Niagara Falls. 

The Bob White Gun Club, of Niagara Falls, Ont. 
held a shoot on March 27th. In the Handicap Match 
of 100 targets Mr. John Broderick of Niagara Falls, 
N. Y., won first breaking 87 out of 100 which with his 
handicap allowance of 9 equaled 96. ; 

Mr. S. Hopkins of the same club (Niagara Falls, 
N.Y.) broke 87 but as he had no allowance was left. 

Major Singer of McNab, Ont., won high gun in the 
handicap event with 88 winning a silver cup. A stiff 
wind prevailed all afternoon and the scores were re- 
markably good. 


St. Hubert Gun Club. 

The shoot for the handsome silver loving cup donated 
by the Dupont Powder Company in celebration of Fred 
Gilbert’s 20th anniversary as a trapshooter, took place 
Saturday afternoon, March 20th at the St. Hubert Gun 
Club. The event for this was at 100 targets each, and 
no fewer than 18 guns took part. ; 

The victorious shot on the afternoon’s firing was Ald. 
George O’Connor. He captured the Gilbert Cup with 
a score of 91 birds and a handicap of 5 targets, making 
his total 96. Mr. O’Connor shot in great form and his 
victory was a popular one. J.B. Bunn was second with 
a score of 95. The Gilbert Cup shoot attracted many of 
the best shots in the city, so Mr. O’Connor’s win proved 
decidedly meritorious. it 4 

For the usual spoon competition, the first 50 birds 
applied, and J. B. Bunn, George Abbott and Cecil 
Bethune, who had _a club handicap of 2 birds, tied with 
47 each. In shooting the third 25 birds, George Abbott 
won out by one bird, scoring 21 to 20 by Mr. J. B. 
Bunn. It will be noticed that Mr. Bunn was unfor- 
tunate, losing both his trophies by one point. 

The scores for the afternoon were as follows: 

GILBERT TROPHY 


Ti- pea 
Geo. O: Connor 44..." 21 24 23 23—91 5—96 
JABS Bunn ee oie 23 24 20 22—89 6—95 
JE JSPEnCy, ITs eo ee 24 23 24 22—93 ..—93 
AP Wethroop sees 22 21 20 23—86 5—91 
Geos Abbott ns a-tuc 22 25 21 19-87 4—91 
JOS DIONNE erceeites 21 22 20 20—83 8—91 
C@Bethunes. eee 23 22 18 19—82 8—90 
Jape Oobertsmeereen 20 19 19 18—76 14—90 
WaJiGorby nn eee 20 21 21 22-84 5—89 
Dr Smiths. aes 23 21 22 18—84 5—89 
Win Slaneyaeeemeniee 20 19 18 21—78 10—88 
Geo:asdalet sae 22 22 17 21—82 5—87 
GA REWiiter nee 16 17 18 18—69 12—81 
OwTSRingi eee cen 18 13 16 17—64 16—80 
We Lacamerony. cece 14 20 18 19—71 6—77 
DroMohreseeoceenoe 7 14 12 15—48 20—68 
Dr. Watterson ....... 8 9 6° 8&—31 20—51 
E. G. White, pro. .... 23 23 23 24—93 ..—93 

EXTRAS oa 

Cid: Boothe tyme oer 15 20 21—56 
D.Monlks aitacc ete tens 18 21 . .—39 
MrvArmstrong ace ieee icine 20 17 ..—37 
E. GC. ' Gowrie acer Ge are aoe 16 15 ..—31 
RoE Marry cron 4 16 —20 
Mr: Brownlee ane eee —1l1 


_ Mr. W. L. Gameron was high gun with 47 out of 50 
in the competition for the club spoon at the St. Hubert 


Ss 
W.. L.Gameron oe one 24 23—47 
E.G. Whitel(pro)) ejection eee ere 24 23—47 
GS) Walker\(pro)i seer 21 25—46 
A.W). Dhroop) 2. garcons. mentees 23 22—45 
Geo: O2 Connor. dane ee 22 23—45 
Dr. TGuSmitherneeeeoo arnt 21 24—25 
Geo: Easdale nance BS sheacr ated 20 23—43 
B. Beattie: s.snaas ee Oo eee 21 22—43, 
C. Bethune= o5.5.5.0... ee ne 22, 21—43 
W..J. Johnsonkeriem ce eee 21 22—43 
W. J. Corbysacce eee eee 20 22—42 
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THE DETROIT 


Refrigerator Grip 


Is the BIGGEST FROST ever sold 
“FROST,"* however, is what you want, as this little grip takes care 
of the cold bottles until they are consumed, and brings back the game 
and fish in prime condition. 
The DETROIT REFRIGERATOR GRIP is guaranteed to maintain a tem- 
perature of forty degrees for thirty-six hours. 


U.S. 
PATENT j 


This article is a portable refrigerator in the form of a handsome tra” 
yelling bag and is never out of place. It can be taken in your motor, 
your launch, in the parlor car, or anywhere you would carry an ordin- 
ary travelling bag. 
ASK YOUR DEALER 
Price 

SRR tee tean es aa's athe ones 6 ccwcideccree se cece sneioe ere sre $12.00 
Saal NRSE SI SOM ee aS nea aca Sola Sip wi c'cle Sinise aiminea ca wu(cienas cece Soumas mos oet 15.00 


DETROIT REFRIGERATOR GRIP CO. 
WINDSOR, ONT., CANADA 


IN /CANADA 
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FLITE dete mes 


UP EARLY—OUT LATE 

Use an EVEREADY Light dark mornings for 
getting out your fishing tackle, packing lunch, 
digging or catching bait. 

Repair engine break-downs; steer past rocks, 
snags, shoals; make safe landings; pick your way 
home over the rough path, and go to bed by the 
bright, powerful light of an 


EVEREADY 


FLASHLIGHT 


75 styles of sturdy, beautiful, water and oil 
proof Flashlights, each with a scientifically 
designed Mazda Lamp and an EVEREADY 
Tungsten Battery; made to L-A-S-T and give 
real, honest, long-time service 


Two popular styles (illustrated) 
are No. 4702, Nickel Plated Search 
\Lantern, Powerful Reflector, 
| Price, $5.50; and No. 2659, Nickel 
Plated Portable Searchlight, 
Price, $3.00. 

40,000 dealers testify to RVEREADY 
quality. If yours cannot supply you 
with a real EVEREADY, write us 
Send for illustrated catalog No. 62 


Leiy 
2659 
‘*CANADIAN MADE FOR CANADIAN TRADE”’ 


CANADIAN EVER READY WORKS 


of Canadian National Carbon Company, Ltd. 


4702 


TORONTO ONTARIO 


They make satisfied Anglers. 


For sale by all leading Jobbers. 


The many thousand of 


“‘JUNOD $BAITS”’ 


in use in the United States and 
Canada areconclusive evidence 
that they are scientifically and 
mechanically correct. They 
are the surest of sure lures. 
They never fail. Made in six 
sizes for Bass—Pickerel—Pike 
eee and other game 
sh. 


P. JUNOD & Co., Celina, Ohio, U.S.'A. 


Inventors and Manufacturers 


Pfeiffer's 

Bait Gets 

the Big Ones 
PFEIFFER'S 
is the original 
bait of its kind 
on the mar- 
ket today. It 
protects the 
minnow, 
Eeeps him 
alive all day. 
Specially de- 
signed for casting and trolling. None genuine unless Pfeiffer’s name is 
on the stopper- Three sizes: Trout and small bass, 75c.; Bass and pike, 
$1.00; Muscallonge, $1.50. Sent prepaid. Duty extra. U- S. & Canada Pat. 


Pffeifer Live Bait Holder Co., 52 Clark Court, Detroit, Mich. 


A Bottle Full of Fishing Fun 


THE LIQUID LURE for 
Everything Wearing Fins 
In both Fresh and Salt Waters. 
“Makes Good” and ‘‘Keeps Good” always. For Still 
Fishing, Trolling, or Casting. No outfit complete with- 
out “JULIAN’S BAIT’’. Price, $1.00. Just for fun 
add “JULIAN’S BAIT”, according to directions, next 
time you go fishing and Notice The Difference. 
Order from your dealer or send direct to 


GEO. W. JULIAN, 89 Beach Street, Boston, Mass. 


Same address for Fifteen Suceessive Years 
SS SO ee co ee ee SS Ee 
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SE Po) 2S oil ery cersprnD DOO 6 25.000 Ot 20 21—41 
ait hat Seca cany ota occa Hoe 19 21—40 
GSE Booth i eter eet oiislete 20 20—40 
WW Williams? oe ieerctoteret tetera epetecievnere 19 18—37 
IBTOWIUES* ciciers o.c'cieeistelcione ol oreleveketioeve Ge 18 16—34 
ID PWV) RAO IA Caco odonny OG 13 20—33 
GAR White) oyocteieicicie stone aera nererereats 14 18—32 
Je EERohertsiie cage sie acare ones 14 17—31 
[Bit Va pean Rae a eciblag SID ord olor 17 14—31 
OSE Ring 3 e.3.caecde eee Ce rerte 16 15—31 
GHH: Rogers: 25 see ties seria 11 14—25 
ReEs Marry iscsi an eee oe 14 9—23 
Dr Waterson! ceacca5s.c ee crete rer sae eens 5 10—15 
IFS SUGGES te ae anc vo tate createtewata ap seeveuene 5 9—14 


G. R. WHITE SPOON. P 
Cameron 50, Bethune 48, Throop 47, E. G. White 47, 
O’Connor 47, Smith 47, Walker 46, Phillips 45, Easdale 
45, Booth 45, Corby 44, Mohr 43, Ring 43, Beattie 43, 
Bunn 43, Johnson 43, Williams 42, Roberts 41, Rogers 
40, Brownlee 37, Latimer 35, Harry 33, G. R. White 
32, Watterson 25, Ullett 24. 
EXTRAS. ; 
E. G. White 24, Throop 24, Easdale 23, Beattie 22, 
Bunn 21, Roberts 17, Mohr 17, F. Shannon 15, Harry 
13, Ullett 5. 


Trent Valley Trap Shooting Association. 

The Trent Valley Trap Shooting Association held 
their first shoot for 1915 on Good Friday. The five 
highest guns in competition to count. Contestants 
shot at 50 birds. 

A silver spoon donated by the Dupont powder Co. 
for highest gun was won by T. Yorke of the Cobourg 
team. A silver watch fob for second high gun, pre- 
sented by the same firm was won by M. Sprague of 
Belleville team. Following are the scores: 

OBOURG 


PETERBORO 
DOEK Ca orovesscectarscein ys 46 Routleys pero ee 
PPUPSOL rouse 39 Goons eee 35 
Midekinnt) os 2 vars las 38 Woucks Mise s\n 34 
FPHROOD aston sss kes ore 34 Brightman mere 31 
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ATMOUL. oy. Sees 33 WGOd! x. cicvsictoreenoterene 27 
190 166 

BELLEVILLE 
SPrasgue.....252 Se Pe aeesaene eae eee oe nearer 40 
Ott ... ...27%. pe ees deo ea Se ares Pee eee 36 
Stafford; 2k Pee ee Ree ee eee 35 
Woodley. 3 ciaanceuin or ee dee ae 25 
Turley i rcteceion Die ee Ce eee 24 
160 


Campbellford and Sterling were not represented. 
A silk flag donated by the Association was won by 
Cobourg which will be held by them until defeated. 


TRAP SHOOTING PUZZLE 

Here’s a puzzler that is going around among trap 
shooters, and threatens to become as famous as ““How 
Old is Ann?”? On one of the eastern railroads there is a 
freight crew, all of whom are trap shooters. As they 
have limited time to attend trap shooting clubs, they 
practice their favorite sport en route. Their method 
is to send one of the boys forward about five car 
lengths ahead of the caboose with a hand trap and some 
clay targets, and while the train is moving at about 30 
miles an hour, the trapper throws the targets off to one 
side at right angles with the train. The shooters are 
located in the observatory of the caboose and test their 
skill at hitting the flying clays. This gives rise to the 
conundrum: Suppose the target were thrown from the 
rear platform of a train going 30 miles an hour, the 
greatest distance at which a target can be thrown witn 
a hand trap is about 80 yards, and it travels this dis- 
tance in about two seconds. Assuming that the average 
target must be hit within 60 yards of the shooter, 
and that he is standing alongside the hand trap operator 
how much time does he have in which to hit the target? 
Again: How much time would he have to hit the 
target if it were thrown forward from the engine pilot 
and he were standing alongside the trapper? 


Wanted: A Trapping Partner. 


Editor, ROD AND GUN:— 

Through the columns of your magazine I 
would like to ask if any of your sportsmen 
readers would like a trapping partner in B. C. 
or the Peace River district for the fall and 
winter of 1915. Hunting in this part of the 
States (Kansas) is very poor and there is not 
much trapping. I would like to get in with 
some one who knows the country and would 
make a good partner. 


1 Milton Pond. 
North Topeka, Kan. 


An Unusual Shooting Feat. 


Editor, ROD AND GUN :— 

An unusual shooting feat occurred 
Christmas Day at my village home, 
ham, N. S., a suburb of Halifax. George 
Stevens a resident shooting at a flock of wild 
geese that was flying very low brought downone 
with a bullet and shot it square in the head, as 
I can verify. I had the bird in my hands. It 
was a magnificent goose and weighed 1034 
Ibs. and measured 35 inches from tip of bill to 
end of tail and one wing measured from butt 


on 
Xocking- 


— es 


to tip 26 inches. The gun was a magazine 12 
shot 38 Winchester. This was surely a 
marvellous, shot as there "were only fifteen 
geese in the flock and while it was a fortunate 
shot it was nevertheless owing to Mr. Stevens’ 
judgment and skill that it was sucha success- 
ful one. 
With best wishes. 
Sincerely, 
F. C. Ryan. 

Halifax, NS. 


Hunting Exceilent in the Yukon. 
Editor, ROD AND GUN :— 


In renewing my subscription for 1915, I feel 
it my duty to inform my fellow sportsmen 
about this Northern country and its possi- 
bilities as a hunting paradise. I dare say, to 
some extent in Eastern Canada, as well as in 
the greater part of the United States, the idea 
prevails that Alaska and the Yukon Territory 
are lands of ice and snow during the full twelve 
months of the year. I should like to enlighten 
any who are of this opinion, that such is not 
the case, and hope that my word will not be 
questioned when I say that the spring, summer 


‘ 
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| The WEEDLESS °*MASCOT*’’ 


Wobbler, Deep Diver, Surface or Underwater at Will 


The peculiar motion of the *‘Mascot”’ is ire 
resistable to all game fish. It gets big catches 
whenall others fail. It can be used freely in 
thick lilies, rushes and underwater weeds and 
among logs, stumps and snags. It willrunonthe 
surface or it can be used as an underwater bait at 
will. It floats when at rest. It is attractive, 
weedless and a deadly killer. Can you beat it? 
Try it! Money back if you don’t like it. 

Did you read what O. W. Smith, Angling Editor 
of Outdoor Life said in the March issue and what 
Sheridan R. Jones said in Outer’s Book. 

Send stamp for illustrated catalog of Bait 
Casting Lines, Baits, Flies, Weedless Hooks, etc, 


736 South California Avenue, Chicago, IIl. 


THE SWAN LAKE WIGGLER 


FLOATS, DIVES, WIGGLES. 

A new bait possessing alluring and killing qualities. It looks 
like alive when in action and is very attractive to game fish. 
This bait will run at a depth from one foot to three feet, or 
deeper at the will of the angler, and floats when at rest. Double 
hooks reversible and detachable. _ Treble hooks if desired. 
Price 65c., any color. Write for descriptive maiter of other baits. 


Patented J. W. Reynolds Decoy Factory, - Chicago, U.S.A. 


Seo BiNG TACKLE “RAT STANDS. THE ,TEse 


Ap Be ORVES= KOws 

‘howe = -— 1 REELS, FLIES, MINNOW TRAPS 

*\ Special Four Ounce Fly Rod Now Ready 
For Delivery. 


Not the Cheapest but the Best Is Our Motto. 


CHARLES F. ORVIS, - MANCHESTER, VT. 


Catalogue On Request. 


Makers To 


H.M. King 


HARDY’S “PALAKONA” 
Split Bamboo with and without Steel Cen- 


tre are the Lightest—the Most Perfectly 
Balanced and Most Durable in the world. 


‘‘Hardys” are Fishing Rod and Tackle Makers to 
H.M. King George V. and all leading Anglers 
in the World. 


“HARDYS” ARE THE GREAT ENGLISH FISHING ROD MAKERS 


Send for large illustrated catalogue—FREE 
300 FLIES SHOWN IN CORRECT COLOURS 


HARDY BROS., LTD. ALNWICK, ENGLAND 


London Showrooms—61 Pall Mall S.W. 
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and fall are unexcelled in any part of Nort 
America. : = ; 

We can boast of many things besides our 
beautiful weather during these three seasons. 
We are blessed with the healthiest climate in 
the world, pure air, pure water and magnifi- 
cent scenery and what will be more of a sur- 
prise to many people is the wonderful vegeta- 
tion that we have; including a profusion of 
wild flowers I have never seen equalled in any 

art of the outside world. The hills and val- 
eys are covered with varieties too numerous 
to mention and their sweet perfume fills the 
air with fragrance. Also we have an abund- 
ance of berries, such as blueberries, raspberries 
cranberries, currants and in some parts of the 
Yukon even strawberries are quite plentiful. 

I have lived in the Yukon Territory about 
seventeen years and during that time I have 
been on most of its upper tributaries as well as 
on the head waters of some of the large coast 
streams. I can truthfully say any of these 
tributaries are good hunting grounds, but as in 
all parts of the world some are better than 
others, I confine my article to the ones where 
I have had the best success. I will mention 
three, the Stewart, McMillan and Pelly 
Rivers; these are exceptionally good and easy 
of access, possibly the McMillan is the best 
of the three in having both quantity and 
variety. It is certainly the home of the 
Moose, Caribou and Mountain Sheep, besides 
Bear, Wolves, Lynx, Wolverine and Beaver 
and other fur bearing animals. It is a place 
where the hunter is sure to get all that his 
license allows him and large ones at that. 
While walking two and one half miles on the 
south fork of the McMillan I counted eighteen 
Moose; twelve of them were large bulls and 
nearly all were in rifle range. However, I was 
not hunting and as I had plenty of meat in my 
“cache” I passed them up. 

Both the woodland and the barren land 
Caribou roam the hills four or five miles back 
from the river and anyone should have no 
trouble picking out good heads from any of the 
herds he is sure to come in contact with. A 
little farther up these same hills are the sheep 
pastures, and one can often see the large 
rams standing guard over the flocks of from 
five or six up to twenty or more. When a 
hunter has stalked one of these beautiful large 
white rams he may well be proud of his trophy. 

Let us not, however confine our sport alto- 
gether to hunting big game, as ducks, geese 
and several kinds of grouse, such as ruffed 
grouse, pintail, fool hens and ptarmigan are 
very plentiful. They all help satisfy a good 
appetite which one is bound to have when 
travelling over these rugged hills. 

And then again if one is fond of a little 
casting, the streams are alive with fish waiting 
to be deceived by the alluring fly. Grayling, 
Arctic trout, pickerel, white fish, lake trout 
and many kinds of salmon are plentiful in the 
lakes and rivers and it is not a question of how 
many you can catch, but how many you want. 

In reading over this article I feel that I have 
not done justice to the Yukon and I would 
like to say to any one interested, that I have 
no axe to grind, I am not a guide, neither am I 
in the merchandise business, and there is no 
way that hunting parties coming here would 
help me in the least. I have steady work the 
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year round, and could not possibly take a trip 
of this kind, but I once lived in the East and 
hunted in the Adirondack Mountains and 
know what it is to travel all day and see no 
game; therefore I sympathise with any true 
lover of the sport who is willing to reach out 
for this new hunting ground. 

There is an old saying that it is not what we 
pay for a thing, but it is what we get for our 
money, which’ answers very well for this 
country and I am sorry to say that many who 
love the rod and gun are not able to take so 
expensive a trip, but those who are able to, can 
find opportunities here for rod, gun and 
camera that cannot be obtained in any other 
part of the world and if any one desiring to 
make this trip would care to ask for any in- 
formation, I will be glad to assist them in any 
way I can. 

Mr. Editor, you will doubtless understand 
the spirit that prompts’ me to write this 
article. If so, possibly you will sooner or 
later find space for it in your valuable maga- 
zine. 

Very respectfully, 
C. H. Paddock. 
Dawson, Y. T. 


Still Excellent Fishing on the Massassaga. 


Editor, ROD AND GUN :— 

On October 15th last the writer and Mr. 
H. B. Parker set out from Bobcaygeon on our 
annual fishing trip to Massassaga. We ex- 
pected to bag a few grouse on our way to — 
camp but an “early bird” in a rig that had 
preceded us spoiled our chances and we only 
secured one bird. 

Arrived at the lake we were not long in pre- 

aring dinner and landing our dunnage on our 
island camping ground. By 3.30 our rods and 
lines were being put in shape for the evening’s 
fishing and at 4 o’clock we were on our way to 
Green Point with about three dozen “fighting 
minnows” in a can. Scarcely had we made a 
cast before each was playing a beauty and by 
5.15 we had nine red _ trout weighing fom two 
to four pounds each, lying in a little hollow in 
the grey granite rock beside us. 

The following day we hunted partridge but 
as the day was warm we did not bag many. 
Thursday was an ideal day and we decided to 
spend it in sailing quietly along the shores of 
the lake observing the movements of the ani- 
mals of the wild. In this way we spent a most 
pleasant and interesting day. Harry shot a 
handsomely plumed cock of the woods as it 
was winging its way through a Norway grove. 
The day was brought to a close by a trout fish 
at Trout Island. This evening’s sport equall- 
ed if not surpassed any of the many previous 
catches the writer has made at this point. 

Friday was our last day and we were out 
early with deep sea line and Archer Spinner 
for grey trout. Our first catch however was 
a red trout about four pounds in weight. 
After this catch we continued on our way to 
Iron Island but although we spent some time 
circling round and round the island we did not 
get a nibble and as we have not caught any 
grey trout there within the last two years have 
about come to the conclusion that the grey 
trout must have left for some place more 
agreeable to their taste. That afternoon we 


had fairly good sport, however. Harry going 
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10 Shots in a post-card | 
at 500 Yards 


The Ross .280 Rifle using the Ross 
Sporting ammunition will group 
10 shots in a rectangle the size of 


a.postcard at 500 yards. 

Try to equal this at 200 yards with 
any other sporting rifle and am- 
munition. 

But its wonderful accuracy is only 
one of the reasons why you should 
carry a Ross .280 on your hunt- 
ing trip.—Another is the anchoring 
properties of the Ross .280 Sport- 
ing Ammunition with copper tube , 
expanding bullet. This projectile 
delivers a smashing blow as it ex- 
pands in the body of your quarry 
and fells the largest game instead 
of allowing it to escape and linger 
wounded in the bush as happens so 
often with other sporting bullets. 


Ross Rifles 


The Ross .280 Rifles and Ammunition = 
are used all over the world wherever big ¢.. 
game is hunted. i; 


Ross Sporting Models retail at from 
$25.00. 


Ross Cadet Rifles, the official arm for 
Cadet organizations and a splendid all 
round .22 cal. rifle, $12.00. Sold every- 
where, 


Illustrated Catalogue on request. 


ROSS RIFLE CO. QUEBEC, CAN. 
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to Trout Island and I to Green Point. 

By 8 o’clock the next morning we had loaded 
our box of 45 trout, along with our duffle, and 
were headed for Bobcaygeon where we ar- 
rived at 1 p.m. We spent the afternoon 
distributing the fresh trout among our 
friends. 
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Ideal weather, and excellent fishing had 
contributed to a very pleasant outing. 
Yours truly, 
W. Hickson. 
Bobcaygeon, Ont. 


TROUT CAUGHT ON THE MASSASSAGA 


A Mysterious Marauder 
Editor, ROD AND GUN :— 

I have had a great deal of trouble this 
winter with some mysterious beast that has 
killed off a large number of wild ducks that I 
have been wintering. I wonder if any of the 
“ROD AND GUN” readers can help me to 
find out what animal this is, and how I can 
get rid of it. 

My ducks are all pinioned and are kept in a 
shingled-all-over-house 6x12 with a small 
outside run closed in by two inch wire netting. 
The animal evidently killed and ate most of 
the birds on the spot, but was strong enough 
to carry a wood duck up the side of the house 
(about six feet ) and through a hole 2% inches 
wide where the roof rafters join the sides and 
so to the outside. This was evidenced by 
blood on the snow near the opening, through 
which also the animal evidently entered. The 
birds found were all eaten in the same way. 
Phe head was always gone and in nearly every 
case there was not a trace of flesh left on the 
bones, and even the entrails were eaten out 
cleanly. 

Outside in the wetsnowI found tracks about 
two inches in length apparently of a long- 
clawed animal, the toes spreading con- 
siderably so that the feet were almost as 
broad as long. The front and back feet 
tracked perfectly so that there was only one 
foot-print traceable. This animal did not 
object to water as every chance he got he 
paddled in it. : 

So far as I can see, and I have examined 
everything with great care, the opening I have 
mentioned was the only one that an animal 
could possibly enter by, and I cannot under- 
stand how an animal as large as the one I have 
spoken of must be, could climb up the side of 


the house and if he did, could get in the small 
hole. There are skunks about, but can a 
skunk do all these things? 

Just now I have shut upmy remaining ducks 
in an enclosure of 1 inch netting, and have 
put out poisoned meat, but in three nights 
nothing has happened, while in the three 
nights preceding five ducks were taken, two 
widgeon, a pintail, a wood duck and a teal. 

What is the answer? Can anyone help me? 
Saxon F. Shenstone. 
Toronto. : 
Edit. Note.—Since the above letter was put in 
type we have received another from Mr. 
chensone in which he advises having caught 
what he believes to be the marauder, a small 
coon. 


After Skunk and .Black Squirrel 
Editor, ROD AND GUN:— 

Although only thirteen years of age I ama 
constant reader of Rod and Gun. 

May I tell your readers of some of my ex- 
periences? One bitter cold morning in the 
middle of winter my Uncle burst suddenl 
into the house saying he had seen the fres 
trail of a skunk and had followed it up to its 
hole and that the skunk had made several 
rings around the place before going in. Re- 
turning to the house after his discovery he got 
the dog and an axe and two shovels and taking 
me with him started for the hole. When we 
got there we cut a long stick and on shovin 
it in the hole and pulling it up again foun 
that there were some long hairs on the end. 
We measured up the course of the hole and 
began to dig, but without success. We then 
started another hole and when we had finished 
had a tunnel formed by the skunk’s going in 
between the ones we dug. In the side of the 
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The Biggest 
Moose Heads 


come from the Province of Que- 
bec. Several were secured in 


September and October 1914, . 


with antlers having a spread of 
five to six feet. 


Mrs. H. G. Campbell Jr. of New 
York has a record of a black 
bear and a large bull moose at 
Lake Kiskisink. 


The big bull moose of Mayor 
Carter Harrison of Chicago was 
killed in Northern Quebec. 


Caribou and Deer 


are abundant in parts of Quebec 
Province. 


THE BEST TROUT FISHING 


in the world is in the Province of Que- 
bec, and so are the best Guides both for 
fishing and hunting. Read Henry van 
Dyke’s description of some of them in 
‘Little Rivers”. 


Would you like to own 


A Summer Camp 


for your family, by a forest-clad stream 
or mountain-surrounded lake? 


You can build one of your own, by leas- 
ing a fishing and hunting territory from 
the Government of the Province, wheth- 
er a resident of it or not, or by joining 
one of the many fish and game clubs. 


Write for an illustrated booklet on ‘‘The 
Fish and Game Clubs of Quebec.”’ which 
tells you all about them, and address all 
enquiries concerning fishing and hunting 
rights, fish and game laws, guides, etc., to 


Hon. Honoré Mercier 


Minister of Colonization, 
Mines and Fisheries, 


Quebec, Que. 


Vigor and action 
mark the success- 
ful man or woman. 


Sy HEAVY uncomfortable 
of underclothing ham- 
. pers the movements and 
saps the energy. 


~GEETEE 


PURE WOOL — UNSHRINKABLE 
UNDERCLOTHING 


for Spring and Summer is light 
in weight, but because of the 
pureness and quality of wool 
used, it absorbs all the per- 
spiration. 
Free action of the limbs and 
body is rendered easy by 
shaping the garment during 
the process of knitting. 
ALL joins are knitted, not 
sewn 
Made in sizes to fit all the 
family. 
Worn by the best People. 
Sold by the best Dealers. 


Manufactured by 


The C. Turnbull Co. of Galt, 
GALT., ONTARIO Ltd. 


Also manufacturers of Turnbull's 
High Class Ribbed Underwear for 
Ladies and Children. Turnbull's 
“M’ Bands of Infants and 
“CEETEE” Shaker Knit Sweater 


LOOK FOR THE SHEEP 
ON EVERY GARMENT 
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tunnel lay Mr. Skunk and the dog knew it 
but we did not. We began to dig again and 
upon hearing a scuffle looked up and saw the 
dog hanging on the skunk’s tail and fighting 
for dear life. We waited for a while but my 
Uncle soon got impatient and put an end to the 
struggle. We skinned the skunk which was a 
fine specimen of the black and white skunk. 
The $3.50 which we got for our half hour’s 
work was not so bad. On one other occasion 
we dug out a family getting two of them but 
the rest got away as we had no dog. | 

One cold morning we were cutting wood 
when we heard a black squirrel in a tall elm 
tree. I ran to the house and got the gun and 
my Uncle shot him. No sooner had we bag- 
ged this fellow than we heard another and then 
another, both of which we secured making 
three squirrels in about ten minutes. The next 
morning we saw a grey squirrel which we shot. 
He turned out to be a black one covered with 
snow. ‘These experiences occurred while I 
was on my grandfather’s farm in Ontario. 

Yours truly, 


Arthur Rush. 
Montreal, P. Q. 


A Sportsman’s Reminiscences 
Editor, ROD AND GUN :— 

May I have a little space in Rod and Gun? 
It is hard for an old timer to back trail from 
the call and be content while other sportsmen 
send in tale after tale to Rod and Gun in 
Canada, the sportsman’s Bible. Let any good 
brother sportsman who is so disposed give my 
latch string a pull and come in and smoke a 
pipe of peace while the wind howls and the 
snow blows. There is an easy chair and a 
warm fire in my shack for the man that loves 
the ways of the wild. Come on in brother 
sportsmen. I, too, have taken many a trip 
over the waterways and along the trails that 
you love, and I am always pleased to be 
present at a pow wow. 

Years ago I hunted, fished and trapped with 
an old Indian, and a better camp partner one 
could not wish to have. He was a man of 
many summers, tangas over six feet, without 
an ounce of fat on his frame, just clear beef. 
Some bad man he was in a mix-up, part man 
and part devil, but to me he was always kind. 
Many a time have I heard the dull crang of 
his old .44-40 as it ripped its 200 grains of 
lead through the air, knowing only too well 
its meaning. Thea followed the long hard pull 
back to camp, more fresh meat cooked as only 
an Indian can cook it over the camp fire 
coals. After the inner manhad been fed and we 
were heating Old Half Moon would tell 
his story in few words and without any praise 
for himself while some hungry bass would 
break the stillness that surrounded us with 
a short quick splash, or perchance we would 
hear the far away cry of some bob-tail over 
in the swamp and our back bones felt a little 


stiffer and a chill that was not caused by the 
night air crept over our frames. Then many a 
time when the pipes have gone out and the 
time has come for sleep have I watched that 
six foot Indian roll his two hundred pounds of 
beef up in his dark grey blanket for his few 
hours’ sleep and I have taken first watch, from 
time to time replenishing the fire while the 
Shadows grew thicker and blacker, andj back 
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in my mind dwelt the thought of the swamp 
and the Bob Tail. On many a night ‘out 
either on the trail or on the punching side of 
the game I have been pleased to note how 
easily my Colt slipped into my hand or how 
smoothly she slid from her holster and feeling 
it has had a reassuring effect upon me. 

Once when I had been away for two years 
in the busy cities on my return I hunted up my 
old partner. By the glitter of his beady black 
eyes I could read his welcome and long were 
the talks we held over the camp fire that night 
as Half Moon with just a few more wrinkles 
in his familiar face listened to tales of the big 
village and of the outside world of which he 
knew so little. It was late when we rolled up 
in our blankets that night and drifted off to 
the land of dreams. I to sleep the sleep that 
comes after a hard tramp with a big pack and 
my old friend to sleep the Cat sleep that keeps 
one eye open. Often he would raise himself 
on one elbow and pull up the kid’s blanket 
that had slipped from its piace: or grunting 
“Ugh,” say, “Kid not make heap sleep, no 
good the big village. Ugh. Sleep him heap 
on the next moon,” In the morning I was 
wakened by a friendly twist of the ear and the 
words, “‘Ugh, time go hunt.’ Opening my 
eyes I saw the sun like a big fire in the East 
and in a moment was down at the brook having 
my morning wash. Then came a few bites to 
eat, a pipe and we were away for the hunt. 

Hour after hour we moved through the 
woods, my guide covering the ground with the 
ease of a cat, dropping silently from a bit of 
rock on to a patch of green moss, pushing aside 
with his toe a little bit of bush that might 
have crackled under our feet, stopping to look 
at this track and at that or to show me where 
our game had stopped behind a bush or back 
of a large log, listening for strange noises till 
at last we came to a place where our game had 
pawed the ground and had barked a small 
dogwood tree with its horns. Then and not 
till then did Half Moon speak. 

““Huh! find him heap soon.” P 

Step by step we continued our way with 
thumb on the spur of the hammer. We 
scarcely breathed till a sharp crack under my 
foot caused a dry branch to snap like a fire- 
cracker and just to our right two or three 
quick jumps in the bush warned me that the 
Indian was right when he had said a short 
time before ‘‘Find him soon.”’ 

Too soon, for me, I feared, for my heart was 
oing like a trip hammer. Without moving 
rom his tracks my guide showed me my tar- 

get partly behind a windfall and a little ahead 
of us. Bringing my gun to bear I slowly 
pressed the trigger. At the crack of the 
smokeless my target jumped forward and out 
of sight, only to reappear as suddenly as he 
had disappeared: I fired again and scarcely 
had my last shot broken the stillness when the 
.44-40 pounded out three shots in such rapid 
succession that I wondered which bullet would 
get to its resting place first. A little farther 
along the trail I saw a fair sized buck take a 
header. 

_This was only one of many hunts I took 
with my old partner. Many were the traps 
we set and much did I learn from him of both 


game and fish. 
Farnham, P. Q. J. F. Darling. 
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W HERE are several excellent Canoe 
e 


Trips in Ontario, of which we can 

f furnish serviceable charts, as well as 
Outfit providing the provisions, Tents, Utensils, 
Blankets and General Outfit. For up- 

Camping wards of a quarter of a century, it has been 
<i a special feature of our business to outfit 
Parties Camping Parties, and eres id Lig 
quirements thoroughly and invite inquiries. 


ESTABLISHED 1835 


| MICHIE &°CO., LTD., 7 King St. W., Toronto, Can. 


FOR ALL OUTING PURPOSES 


For comfort and ease of movement Jaeger Pure 
Wool wear is specially suitable for outdoor sports. 
It offers perfect protection from sudden changes 
in temperature and can be had in all weights to 


suit all seasons. 
Be sure and equip yourself with Jaegar Wear 
for your next outing to ensure health and comfort. 
Underwear in all weights. Sweaters, Cardigans, Jerseys, Blank- 


ets, Rugs) Waistcoats, Hosiery, Golf Stock- 


ings, Caps, Mufflers, Gloves, etc. aor ALGER, 


+ SANITARY WOOLEN SYSTEM 
A fuily illustrated catalogue and Dr. Jaegar’s 0. LIMITED. 


Health Culture will be sent free on applica- TORONTY MONTREAL WINNIPEG 


7 Incorporated in Masiand in 1883 with British 
tion to Capital for the British Emp ire 
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An Adventure with an Otter 

Editor, ROD AND GUN :— : 

In the year *68 the writer lived with his 
parents in Norfolk county. A creek ran 
through our farm, and on the,east lot was a 
large pond of spring water, the home of count- 
less speckled trout varying in weight up to 
four pounds. I had always been a lover of the 
rod but I rarely got one of the big ones. At the 
upper end of the pond there was a large pine 
across the neck of the pond. Here the water 
was about six feet deep. It occurred to me 
that if I only had a gill net I could land these 
large fish so I got a whitefish gill net and 
staked it beside this log the next morning. 
By this means I secured three or four large 
trout each morning for a considerable time. 
These I sold for twenty-five cents apiece. 
One morning on reaching the log I was hor- 
rified to find my net cut in a dozen pieces and 
lying on the ground. I started for home after 
examining same. The road from the pond 
was a long winding one. When about half 
way home I noticed ablack dog followed by 
another and then a third. I was now between 
them and the creek and became convinced 
they were not dogs but some wild animal. I 
started after them, keeping them on the upper 
side of the road. I was sixteen and fleet of 
foot. When near the top of the road I turned 
so they had to cross in order to make the 
creek. Two got across but I was too soon for 
the last one. It turned down the road for the 
pond. I held a good pine limb and I took after 
the beast and had not gone far till I came up 
to it. When it saw it could not reach the pond 
it turned for battle. I could not stop as 
quickly as it could so jumped over it and 
wheeled round, then went after it with my 
stick. After considerable pounding I killed it. 
I carried it home and father said it was a large 
otter. He offered me a dollar for it, which I 
took. In the battle I was bitten on the instep 
and the three marks are plainly to be seen to 


this day. This was in March and the fur was 
prime. The otter stayed around for a few 
years. I later caught one in a fox trap. but it 


did not hold. 

I prize Red and Gun. It makes one feel 
young again to read some of these stories. 
I could give many experiences of the times 
when deer were plentiful here. 

Yours truly, 
Org John Dowswell. 
Delhi, Ont. 


Not so Easy as Some Sportsmen Think 
Editor, ROD AND GUN :— 

As a reader of Rod and Gun I am sending 
you a photograph of myself bringing out a deer 
after a three mile chase. It may not perhaps 
be clear for purposes of reproduction in your 
magazine. 

Not long ago I read an account in Rod and 
Gun in which a fellow was giving his views on 
tracking deer in the snow. He remarked how 
easy 1t was to creep up to a deer that was feed- 
ing or lying down asleep. He seemed to forget, 
however, that a deer has eyes as good as any 
man’s and ears a good deal sharper than most 
men’s, also a nose to scent the approach of 
an enemy. Any deer that I ever shot or fol- 
lowed seemed to have these three organs in 
good working order. 
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I have been in the game for six years and 
during that time, with the exception of this 
fall, have secured my two deer each season. 
I only saw one deer this past fall and he was 
mine. But I didn’t alk right up to him. 
Oh, no, for this deer was like other deers in 
this country. His eyesight was real good, he 
had elegant hearing and his smelling organ 
seemed to be in first class condition. Some 
years ago I read in Rod and Gun an article on 
how to hunt deer which I studied and put into 
practice and I believe that if the methods 
therein set down are carried out one will 
usually get his game. One morning about 
7 o’clock Bill and I started out, headed for 
Sweet Caledonia. There had been quite a 
snowstorm the night before which had lasted 
until morning, but the wind was shifting to the 
south and it began to look and feel like rain. 
About 8 o’clock we struck the woods and 
turned in along an old wood road along which 
we walked for about a mile when we struck our 
first track. We followed it through a stretch 
of small second growth birch just high enough 
to hide the deer when standing. When run- 
ning about the only thing we could see was the 
flag. We knew the only shot we could get in 
that kind of stuff would be a chance shot so we 
got ready for it. We crept along for about a 
mile tacking all the time to keep the wind in 
our favor. Finally we came to a bunch of old 
dead trees and windfalls which looked rather 
suspicious. Stopping we surveyed them 
thoroughly but as there seemed to be nothing 
doing we started on again. We soon stopped 
for suddenly out jumped a deer not more than 
fifty yards ahead of us. It had been standing 
behind a couple of fir trees watching us 
through the branches. For an instant Bill and 
I were both thrown off our guard, but this was 
long enough for the deer to make two jumps 
across a small clear space and land behind the 
old root of an upturned tree. Another jump 
and all we saw was the tail. Both fired for 
about the spot we thought he would land. One 
of us made a hit but not a bullseye so our deer 
kept on running. Each tried a couple more 
shots but soon saw that shooting at random 
wasn’t stopping the deer so concluded to 
follow him and as he was heading for the 
bigger woods our chances looked better, which 
they certainly proved to be, although the 
woods were very thick and the trees loaded 
with snow. Any man that thinks it is just 
“walk-up-to-a-deer-and-shoot-it” when there 
is snow on the ground should have been with 
us and if he was any kind of a sport he would 
never dog another deer as long as he lived. 
We had to watch every step we took, keep our 
rifles always ready, our eyes and ears well open 
and scarcely breathe. ‘This lasted for about 
three hours when I noticed bythe tracks that 
we had him about rounded up. He was be- 
ginning to stop to watch for us about every 
hundred yards. Then was the time I did some 
tall old searching but this strain did not keep 
up very long. I came to two or three of those 
stops—Bill was a little way to my right and 
looked and saw that I was about ready to 
shoot. Just then the deer made a jump, but 
it never took another for just as its feet struck 
the ground I fired and it dropped dead. 

Yours faithfully, : 
Lewisville, N. B. T. F. Mellish. 
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Don’t forget us when 
going on that outing trip 


Our stock of Camping Equipment is most’complete 


ae eR 


and up-to-date. Wehave everything you need. 


Tents, Awnings, Flags, Sails, Canoes, Blankets, Dunnage 
Bags, Camp Furniture, Clothing, Fishing Tackle, 
Guns, Shells, Etc., at right prices for 
the best quality. 


TRAP SHOOTERS’ REQUIREMENTS A SPECIALTY WITH US. 


EVERYTHING IN CANVAS 


“? TD PIKE Go... 


123 KING Sr. E., 


TOROETO. 


All Ye Fishers 
Hear!! 


If you want to enjoy that fishing trip thoroughly, 
your feet must be kept dry.,and.comforiable. Geta 


pair of 
PALIMER’S 
‘Moose Head Brand” 


sporting boots. They are wonderfully adapted for 
out-of-door sports—warm, comfortable, tough, dur- 
able and absolutely water-proof. They are the very 
best you can get in material, workmanship and 
good wear. 

Every pair is hand-sewn 
by our non-rip, non-leak 
process. All leather tan- 
ned by our own improv- 
ed secret process. 

Write for Catalogue 
“R”’—free on request. 
Orders filled promptly. 


(7 JOHN PALMER 
; CO., Limited 


Fredericton, 
N. B. 


N 


Woodcraft Hunting Knife 


The biggest value ever eee in a hunting 


. 
knife. Costs you only $1.50, yet has the shape, 


weight, quality and desirable features of $2.50 
and $3.00 knives. Adapted for sticking, clean- 
ing, skinning, slicing, chopping bone, etc. 
High-grade steel—bevel blade thick at back, 
tapering toa fine point. Handle of laminated 
leather. Absolutely guaranteed. Price $1.50 
at your dealer’s or direct by mail postpaid 
upon receipt of price. 


Marble’s Camp Axe No. 10 


A handy, reliable axe for hunters, campers, 
prospectors, guides and forest rangers. Car- 
ried in sheath, easily attached to belt. The 
blade is forged from solid tool steel. The tem- 
pered head, designed for drivingstakes, spikes, 
etc., will not become battered even under con- 
tinuous service. The nail puller has tempered 
jaws. These are features that are exclusive in 
Marble’s tool steel axes. 

Blade, 334x5}4 in.; weight 28 oz.; Handles 16 or 20 inches, 
Mention length of handle desired. 

Camp Axe without sheath 
Camp Axe with sheath 
Write for catalog Marble’s 60 Outing 
Specialties. Sample Marble’s Nitro-Solvent 
Oil free if dealer’s name is mentioned. 


Marble Arms & Mfg. Co. 


581 Delta Ave. 
GLADSTONE, MICH., U.S. A. 
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A Catch of Bass Near Belleville. 
Editor, ROD AND GUN:— 

Herewith find photo of a catch made by 
Mr. L. Glover, Mr. Noxon (not in the picture) 
and myself. This, I think, is one of the finest 
catches of bass for the time we were fishing I 
have ever seen. We were busy all the time. 

The day on which we had arranged to go 
fishing turned out to be one of those very calm 
still ones. Of course not one of us expected 
to get a “strike” but scarcely had we arrived 
on the grounds when the reels began to spin. 

“Play out more line.” 

“Hold on, I have one.”’ 


“So have I.” 

“Well, so have I.” 

Perhaps it was just as well that it was a 
calm day for when Mr. ‘‘Lum” Glover of 
Hamilton, who is a pretty heavy man gets 
a four pounder on he and the fish stir things 
up a bit. At every strike the bass would go 
out of the water which made it a pretty 
sight. When we looked our catch over we 
were well satisfied, having taken our limit in 
a short time. 

Yours truly, 
Belleville, Ont. Sam Bongard. 


A Good Foster Mother. 
Editor, ROD AND GUN:— 

I am sending you a picture which you may 
think worth reproduction. A French poodle 
had eight pups and shortly after their birth 
the mother died. The pups were the prop- 
erty of Mr. Watson of Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
About the time the poodle died a_ stray 
pointer began to come around the hotel which 
was owned by Mr. Watson, and gathered up 
the stray bits of food that were thrown out. 


This pointer took a liking to the little poodles 
and although she had three pups of her own 
she nursed the eight motherless puppies as 
well. The family of eleven all lived and it 
was said of them that they were the healthiest 
poodles in the State. They subsequently 
brought a good price. ; 
Yours truly, 


Toronto, Ont. E. Eustace. 


Fly Fishing For Black Bass. 
Editor, ROD AND GUN:— 

I have read paragraph 5 on page 1026 of 
the March issue of ““Rod & Gun” and R.P.L’s 
reply in which he gives an excellent list of 
flies for black bass. ‘They are all A No 1 
patterns. My experience however—, and I 
have fished with the fly for black bass in some 
of the best waters in Ontario during the past 
30 years,—has caused me to think that the 
Parmacheene Belle, with bright silver body, 
and my ‘‘Massassaga’’ are the only flies one 
really requires in fishing for black bass:— 
that is in the waters where I fish I have found 
such to be the case. I have tried all the 
patterns mentioned by R. P. L. and many 
others, but have cut my list down to the two 
flies mentioned. They kill at all times, if 
fish are in the locality. I dress my bass flies 
on hooks No. 1, as they are, I think, more 
attractive and more successful than on smaller 
hooks. This, however, may be only a matter 
of opinion. 

What grand bass fishing I used to have on 
the Bay of Quinte in years gone by and before 
the Bay was netted to any extent. I think 
I can safely say that my brother and I have 
caught more bass in the Bay with the fly 
than any other two fisherman, and I am not 
saying this with any idea of boasting. I 
understand they are re-stocking the Bay with 
bass and I hope that in a few years the fishing 
will be as good as it used to be. At one time 
the Bay was alive with bass and of a very 


eee ee ee ee 
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| Mizpan | 


oJ OC Kino. 44 


Gives you a feeling of real comfort 
and the assurance of perfect protection 


while exercising. 
Opening beneath Patent flap 
Smallamount of material between thighs 


Perfect pouch 


Welt-bound webbing 


. : * uo INS 
Can be cleaned by boiling without injury to rub-\ NS 
ber Fits perfectly Can't rub or chafe. Finest 


quality elastic webbing. Ask your dealer, and if WY 
he will not supply you with MIZPAH JOCK NO. 44, 


- send us 75c in stamps and waist measurement and 


we will send by mail. : 
i THE WALTER EF. WARE CO., _Lept. C., PHILA. 


+ 


No matter 


Eczema Cured 32:23 
burning and itching caused from Being eeaeri es aad 


no matter how many remedies have failed, try—- 


[DEL!LAGH SALVE 


which is guaranteed to cure or your money refunded. 
Thi remarkable remedy has cured hundreds of sev- 
ere cases and will surely cure you. 

Put up in 50c and $1 boxes. Mailed free to any 
address on earth. 

Remember I will refund your money if Del Lagh 
Salve fails to give you relief. 

Order direct from manufacturer. 


JOE BOWER, 12° Sixth St., Brandon, Man. 


T 


oh ‘OCCU 910 UAE OAT Ae 3 


Traps and Targets 
Western Automatic trap, sin- 

le $38.50; double $45.75. 

owron Expert traps $5.00. 
All black targets $5.25. Yellow 
or white banded targets $5.50 
per M. Also a few slightly 
used traps $3.00 up. 
Neison Long, 441 Mary St. 
Hamilton, Ont. 


you should write uség 

to-day. We can help yo 

our plan: you can work when you please, where you 
please, always have money and the means of making 
plenty more of i 


t. 
JUST LISTEN TO THIS. One man started trom 


San Franciscoandtraveledto New York. Hestayed at the 
best hotels, lived likea lord wherever he went and cleaned 
up more than $10.00 every day he was out. Another man 
worked the fairs and summer resorts, and when there 
was nothing special to do, just started out on any street he 
happened to select, got busy and took in $8,00 a day for 
month afterlmonth. This interests you, don't it? 


MY PROPOSITION 


Isa WONDERFUL NEW CAMERA with which you 
can take and instantaneously develop pictures on paper 
Post CardsandTintypes. Every picture isdevelopedwithout 
the uss of films or negatives, andis ready almost instantly 
to deliver to your customer. THIS REMARKABLE 
INVENTION takes 100 pictures an hour and givesyoua 
profit from 500 to 1500 per cent. Everybody wants pictures 
and each sale you make advertises your business and 
makes more sales for you. Simple instructions accom- 
pany each outfit, and youcan begin to make money the 
Same day the outfit reaches you. 


WE TRUST YOU 


So much confidence have we in our proposition that we 
will send thiscomplete outfitconsisting ofCamera Tripod, 
prepared developer, and materials for making 150 pictures 
upon receipt of a very_small deposit. The OULE for 
making 150 picturesare FREE WITH THE OUTFIT. 
Just think of the profitable returns for you in selling these 
Fictures at 10 to 25 cents apiece. The profitsare so big in 
this business that every day you put off sending for this 
outfit means just so much money out of your pocket. 

If you are making less than $50 a week do not delay a 
minute but write us to-day for our Free Catalog, and ful 
Particulars, 


J.B. Ferris, Mgr., 70 Lombard St., Dept, 401 Toronto 


Exercise Produces Brain and Brawn 
Se ee TS eo OS a 


WE MAKE 


Shoes For Every Sport 


Baseball, Golf, Hockey, Running, 
Hunting Boots unexcelled 


ASK FOR CATALOG R.&G. 


Witchell-Sheill Co. Makers Detroit, Mich. 
Mason’s Decoys Will Do It! 


ATTRACT DUCKS INFALLIBLY 


Amazingly lifelike. Certain lure under all } 
Made by a ncrts who EVERY GAME conditions. 

do this one thing per- SPECIES You will wonder at 
fectly. their perfection. 


Ask Your Dealer—Write Direct for Catalog ie : 
, Decoy Factory, 5 ; eames ~ cael 
MASON S 462 ieookivn rere: a Detroit, Mich. ““PREMIER” MALLARD Reg. U.S. Patent Office 
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good size. We found my ““Massassaga’’ to 
be the best .killer, and eventually used it 
entirely. I called it after the point of that 
name near which we used to catch so many 
of the large bass. This point is about 3 miles 
from Belleville. There is now a good summer 
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hotel at this point, I believe. According to 
my experience bass take the fly best in most 
waters from about 9 a. m. till noon, and from 


say 4 p. m. till sun-down. 
Ottawa. Walter Greaves. 


The Dominion Parks Branch has issued a 
‘Handbook of the Rocky Mountains Park 
Museum,’ prepared by Mr. Harlan I. Smith- 
The book, which is a volume of 126 pages, is 
an effort to make the museum at Banff more 
useful, and this is done by making the hand- 
book as non-technical and as interesting to the 


layman as possible. The-attempt is made to 
link up the information contained in the 
museum with the fund of knowledge that 
every man has, so that the visitor may at once 
go on increasing his Enowledse without having 
to put on one side what he already knows and 
learn a new system and a new language. Those 
who are interested in the museum, or in the 
preparation of books with a similar purpose, 
may obtain a copy free upon applying to the 
Commissioner of Dominion Parks, Depart- 
ment of the Interior, Ottawa. 


In 1913 there was a total of 830 moose, 
caribou and deer killed in Northumberland 
County, N. B. For the season of 1914 the 
figures were 1,033, making a total of 203 more 
big game killed in 1914 than in 1913 in this 
County. There was a falling off of non- 
resident hunters while the number of local 
Hpenees issued were about the same as in 

The following are the returns:— 


1913 1914 

IWOOSE ME ty hoon neh eae ee 302 337 
CATT Ollaertesy a ard ee i ae 122 168 
Deere eo ree ene eae 406 528 
DEEL | ey ae eee Ne 830 2 1033 


The province of Quebec has a total of 
111,400,900 acres of land set aside as forest 
reserves. Thistotalincludes the National and 
Gaspe parks, in addition to twenty township 
forest reserves aggregating 267,000 acres. 
In Ontario, the area of forest reserves totals 
11,690,240 acres, with an additional 2,757,120 
pees Ee the Algonquin, Quetico 
an ondeau parks, a total reserved 
14,447,360 Gets et ae 


There will be no open season for pheasant 
or quail in Ontario until 1916. In Kent 
County last spring Mr. Jas. McGregor, 
Deputy Game Warden, released a number of 
Hungarian partridge, with a view to acclima- 
tizing them there. According to reports 
brought in from various quarters the birds, 
are “taking hold’’ in fine style. A farmer 
named Tuck, from Harwich, reported having 
seen two old birds and 15 young ones in his 
vicinity, 17 in all. Another report of Hun- 
garian partridge having been seen was brought 
In some time ago from the Langstaff farm in 
Chatham township. If given a fair chance the 
birds will undoubtedly multiply rapidly. 


The horrible cruelty of the ‘‘meat killer,” 
the man who will go into the woods after game 
and who will never give it an even break, or 
the smallest chance for its life, is demonstrated 
by the story of Dr. Brawley, of Port Arthur, 
who returned in December from a brief hunt- 
ing fap spent about fifteen miles from Port 

ur 


Dr. Brawley stated that he discovered about 
half a mile from camp, the remains of a large 
cow moose lying in a bush trail. The big 
animal had been caught by one of its hind legs 
in a wire noose which probably had been set 
last winter, as all that remained of the big 
cow was just a heap of bones. The cruel wire 
was still tightly wound around the leg bone. 

Some one apparently, had set the noose and 
then had never bothered about going back to it. 
The bark of the trees in the vicinity was stnip- 
ped off where the starving animal had gnawed. 

In another part of the bush about half a 
mile from the remains of the moose, the doctor 
came upon another means of slaughtering big 
game. Salt had been scattered about the 
sround near a large pine tree, in the branches 
of which, about twenty feet from the ground, 
a small platform, hidden with spruce bows, 
had been built. The “meat killer’? would sit 
upon the platform and the moose and red deer 
would come for miles around to the artificial 
salt-lick. Nothing remained then for the 
hidden gunner but to shoot them down. 
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Special Premiums For New Subscriptions | 
Rod and Gun in Canada 


Croquet Sets—No. A, a4-ball set, 
well painted and oiled. Wickets 
that will not rust. Good lock 
covered boxes, well made with 
handle. Also rules for playing. 

Given for 3 Subscriptions 

No. B Croquet Set, 6-ball set, 

otherwise same as No. A. 
Given for 4 Subscriptions 
No. C Croquet Set, an 8-ball set. 
Given for 5 Subscriptions 


Hammock, No. D. Twill weave, 
beautiful bright colorings, 
spreader, pillow and vallance, 
cross bar at foot, size 36 x 76 
inches. 

Given for 3 Subscriptions 


Hammock, No. E. Jacquard 
weave, duck,-new fancy figure 
tyye. Cross baratfoot, spreader, 
pillow and vallance, handsome 
design. Size 35 x 78 inches. 

Given for 4 Subscriptions 


FUTiNeY 
STEEL FISHING ROD. 


Special Offer. Steel Fishing Rod, ebonized grip, reel seat. Enameled black, snake guides, 
put up in partitioned cl6th bag. Bait rods 6 to9 feet. Fly rods 9{feet. Your choice. 
Given for 2 Subscriptions 


Single Cell Hand 
Lantern 


This lantern is equip- 
ped with patented con- 
nection, requiring no 
adjustment and is fur- 
nished with No. 1009 
Nitrogen Battery, will 
give four times the life 


—_ of an ordinary dry 
Vest Pocket or Tubular Tungsten Flashlight cell. Complete. 
Metal Case, alligator covered, complete Given for 3 Sub- 
with Tungsten Lamp and Radio Battery. Tu- scriptions 


bular light 1144 x 61% inches: Vest Pocket 
1x2%x3% inches. 
Given for 2 Subscriptions 


ROD AND GUN MAGAZINE 
PROMOTION DEPT. 


165 King St., East - Toronto, Ontario i | 
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One of the proud possessions of the mur- 
dered Archduke Francis Ferdinand was a 
Swiss banknote of one hundred francs _re- 
ceived as a tip from an American. The 
Archduke was an accomplished Alpinist and 
chamois hunter, and had a shooting lodge at 
Blumbachtal in the Tyrolese Alps, where he 
was accustomed to rough it. On several oc- 
casions he was mistaken for a guide. Once in 
the neighborhood of Bernina pass he came 
upon a party of three Americans who had lost 
their way, and conducted them to a place 
whence they could continue their journey 
safely. One of the party handed the Archduke 
a banknote in return for the trouble taken. 
The Archduke accepted it, and had the note 
framed. 


While cruising off the coast of British Col- 
umbia the whaling ship White landed a right 
whale, which is now very rare, especiall'y in 
northern Pacific waters, and one particularly 
valuable for its bone. It is said to be the first 
of its kind captured off this coast in several 
years and was valued at $20,000. 


The statement that a complete revision of 
the fishery regulations for the several pro- 
vinces is under consideration, is made in an 
order-in-Council passed to permit net fishing 
in certain ‘non-tidal ,;waters in Quebec. The 
fishermen: in some of the lake districts of 
» Quebec are described as in such need that the 
removal of thejban on net fishing is necessary. 


The story told by Provincial Constable 
Edwards of White River in a letter to Chief 
Constable Rogers of a Be to confiscate furs 
bought out of season rivals the stories of the 
most daring exploits of the 
Mounted Police. 

Constable Edwards left White River with 
guides and a dog sled with nine dogs. They 
plowed through tour feet of snow and reached 
the Grand Trunk Pacific Railway and tra- 
velled on it for some miles, then took to the 
dog sleds again and started on the trail with 
the temperature 60 below zero. With men 
and dogs utterly exhausted, a camp was 
picked in the open. During the night a spark 
ighted the canvas tent and it burned. There 
was nothing to do but press on, and 43 miles 
farther on an old shack was found. The next 
stop was made at an Indian’s house. The 
party covered 40 miles along a river, over 
which Edwards had to break a trail for the 
dogs. ‘They reached the fur trader’s after 
this lengthy march and seized a large quantity 
of furs, and took the agents into custody. 
On the return journey to Hearst the men were 
lost-for a day. They finally reached Hearst 
in a state of starvation. A lumber camp gang 
fed them and they continued to White River. 


Northwest 


W. P. Conway of Rondeau came into 
Chatham a couple of months ago with forty- 
three coon, eighty muskrat and forty skunk 
skins, which he «'d to a local concern. He 
claims that in teu years fur-bearing animals 
in Kent County willbe extinct. He alsoclaims 
that in seventeen years he has not cut down a 
tree to get a coon. He has the right to trap 
and hunt in the Government Park, Rondeau. 
He works along the lake shore as far east as 
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Port Burwell, and . onsiders his catch a good 
one. 


While engaged in a fox hunt in February 
ast Messrs. Hugh and Will Jones of Apsley, 
Ont., captured two fine cub bears. The latter 
had advanced into a swamp some 600 yards 
from where his brother was, when suddenly 
he beheld a huge bear and her two offspring 
enjoying a sun bath in front of their den. 

Having no fire arms with him the hunter 
thought it advisable to hold no discussion with 
Mistress Bruin and family, but go and sum- 
mon his brother to the scene. : 

He had only gone a few paces when to his 
surprise Mistress Bruin was close in poe 
However he hurriedly climbed a nearby tree, 
while the cubs shrieked and the bear growled 
below. He called to his brother for help. 

He was soon on the scene with his rifle, but 
not before the bear had disappeared in the 
thicket. After relieving his brother from his 
elevated perch, they entered the den, and 
succeeded in capturing two fine cubs, which 
are quite bold and they perform many 
peculiar antics. 


The Town Council of Blenheim has de- 
cided upon a new field of progressiveness, and 
this time it is in the enforcement of laws in- 
tended for the protection_of native birds. 
At a special meeting of the Council the matter 
was brought up, and as the birds are now 
returning it was decided to advertise that the 
birds are to be protected as far as is possible. 
Boys, especially, are warned against killing 
birds or robbing their nests of eggs or young, 
and the police are instructed to enforce the 
penalties as provided in this respect by the 
Ontario statutes. 


“Let us be honest as sportsmen” writes 
Forest Conover “in agreeing upon a state of 
fact, as the lawyers say, whether we act 
sensibly and mercifully or not. Just so long 
as there remains in this land of ours a fauna 
of game birds and mammals and the gunners 
of one half the country are allowed to dictate 
the laws for the slaughter of it just so long will 
our present protection remain utterly absurd 
and criminally inadequate. 

“It is time for the people who don’t shoot 
to call a halt on those who do and if this be 
ireasea then let my enemies make the most . 
of it. 

“There are at the present time many species 
among the mammals in danger of extermin- 
ation. The black and grey squirrel in many 
sections are exterminated already and only in 
well timbered localities are a number still 
occasionally found, although this is our most 
beautiful and companionable small wild 
animal. Although really unfit for food we 
Canadians have strangely elected to class it 
as game and shoot it to eat. It would be just: 
as reasonable and no more barbarous to kill 
domestic cats and eat them. Their flesh 
would taste just as good and some of them 
would afford quite as good sport. : 

“Every intelligent person knows that in 
the United States and Canada the deadly 
shotgun is rapidly exterminating every bird 
and every small mammal that is classed as 
game and which may be legally killed even 
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Raw Furs, Feathers, Quills, Crocodile 

Skins, Pig Skins. Hides, Rattlesnake 

Skins, Essential Oils, and Medicinal 
Plants 


Send Us Your Goods Now—Give Us a Trial 


The farmers’ by-products, the collectors—the Traders 
and Trappers’ products are still our great features. Re- 
member we are the oldest Raw Fur House in New York 
City. We aim to please you. Our prices are always high- 
er than others. We have the best market. Our assort- 
ment is always fair. We are not Commission Merchants. 
We buy all goods sent. 

Our price on Skunk, as well as other raw furs, is always 
thirty-five cents to seventy cents higher than any other 
concern. Send for quotations free, also new large cata- 
logue, covering all features of our business, with interest- 
ing information that you should know, now in prep aration. 
Sent only on receipt of five two-cent stamps to cover mail- 
ing. You won’t regret spending ten cents for this valuable 
book. Tells you how and what to do to make more money 
with your product. 

The War in Europe has now used up more essential 
oils, medicinal plants and herbs than what may be the 
world’s supply for ten years to come. Read in corner how 
to add to your income. The opportunity of a century to 
make the United States the great medicinal plant and 
herb country. Big prices too, for doing it well. We want 
500,000 farmers to get in line and help achieve it. Sub- 
scribe for this, and get in at the Start. Your big oppor- 
tunity. 


ESTABLISHED 1873 


H. L. PENCE & COMPANY 


20 East 13th Street, NEW YORK CITY 


REFERENCES: 
East River Naticsat Bank, CUT THIS OUT AND 
ew York. w - } 
SEND ME. (Put, an Xin box {tor 
Peoples National Bank, aeer - ‘ , 
Newark, Ohio. oe ant ) 
Bank ot New Genre: | Quotations on Raw Furs Free 
West Virginia Bank, Quotations on Feathers, Quills 
Clarksburg, W. Va.- Free 
Farmers’ Co-operative _ So 7 : 
Trust Co., _ Quotations on Hides, Pi Skins, 
Union City, Pa. Crocodile Skins, Rattlesnake 
LO Ee oe | Skins Free === ““"s> 
Quotations on Medicinal Plant 
$250,000.00 IN PRIZES pre EecentalOde exer 
How to make a small plot of good ground yield Your big catalogue and infor- 
$600 to $800 ayear. Growsomething valuable. Make mation book—enclosed find 
this country the world’s producer of medicinal plants 5 two-cent stamps 
and herbs. Your new book on medicinal 
We are now preparing, with the aid of scientists, a pr fees on herbs and plants, and place 
medicinal plants and herbs and how to collect and grow them, and me as a subscriber for which 
eee eepeer of wee This book le pase an ae = = enclosed also find $1.25 in 
a .00 a copy. will contain all about over medicina ; 
plants and herbs, and be over 569 pages. To subscribers now, we : EEBNOF money order es 
will send this book when completed at no other cost than the sub- Please credit me with amount enclosed 
scription price, $1.25, in coin. Send now, so as to be in on the $ 
prizes. No more than 500,000 subscribers accepted. Theprizes 9 Y'""****7"7""** 
will only be tor subscribers of this book, will be given out in the REAR Bara Scene Soce ee Le 
next two years, and given for the most successful producers of me- a (Write plainly ) 
dicinal herbs and plants. You can earn a good sum each year col- 
lecting and growing these herbs and plants, and you can help this ADDRESS We oisze olor isiaielo i+ cf-yeial slo 'eiaielnin 
country take her place as the leading producer of these goods. The I saw your advertisement in 


war in Europe has made this possible. Don’t delay. Do itnow. 
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during two months of the twelve. The 
market gunners slaughter ducks, grouse and 
shore birds as though they were on the point 
of starvation. The beautiful squirrel has 
clung to life in a few of our wooded districts, 
but is constantly in jeopardy. Do the well 
fed people of Ontario wish to have this beaui- 
ful animal exterminated, do they desire the 
woods to become wholly lifeless or do they 
desire to bring back some of the wild creatures 
and keep them for their children to enjoy? 
Let everyone join in the fight for wild life— 
Sportsmen, Boy Scouts, farmers, our college 
friends. Speak to your local representative 
and ask him to support the measure that will 
save the remnant of our wild life. He will 
do it when you show him it is right to do so. 


The Government has arranged to throw 
open to all sportsmen and tourists the terri- 
tory formerly leased to the Philemore, Sagamo 
and Camp Fire Fish and Game Clubs in the 
vicinity of Quebec city. This will enable 
many who heretofore could not fish and hunt 
on these limits to do so and build camps for 
their own use if so desired. On the line of the 
Q. & L. St. John Ry., the Batiscan River from 
Pearl Lake or the Bakery “Flag Station,” 
offers an ideal canoe and fishing trip of one or 
two days’ duration. This river is open for 
fishing, also a large tract of the Jacques 
Cartier reserve nearby Beaudet is open for 
hunting only. North of the Summit most all 
the land west of the railway track is now open 
for hunting, and a little further, nearby 
Quaquamaxis, Commissioners Lake, Saint 
Andre and Lake Bouchette, there are hund- 
reds of miles of open country adjoining the 
railway line where good fishing and hunting 
can be had in season. For a delightful canoe 
trip the Bostonnais River cannot be surpassed, 
it leads to open territory also to the fishin 
preserves at Lake Edward. It is believe 
the intention of the Government is to open 
many lakes nearby the railway line as soon 
as the present leases expire, thereby giving 
Quebec people a chance to camp on their 
shores and spend the week-end where the 
simple life can be found surrounded by the 
beauties of Canadian wilds and within only 
a few hours’ ride of Quebec. Maps showing 
all the open country in the Lake St. John 
district will be issued shortly by the railway 
companies. 


Jack Miner of Kingsville, who is well 
known to Rod and Gun readers and to lovers 
of wild life generally throughout North Am- 
erica, and who has been successful in provid- 
ing a refuge for the wild geese on his farm 
near Kingsville, expects to write a book some 
day soon depiciting the faithfulness and 
intelligence of the greatest game bird of 
North America, the Canadian Wild Goose 
Mr. Miner’s book will be founded on personal 
observation and close acquaintance with this 
noble bird, and should prove of extraordinary 
interest to all lovers of wild life. 


The Grand Trunk and Grand Trunk 
Pacific Railways’ with their steamship and 
other connections offer the traveller a choice 
of delightful routes to and from the great 
Expositions being held in California this year 
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In taking your round P ticket you should 
travel at least one way through Canada and 
behold the scenic wonders of the territory 
opened up by the newest and most modern of 
Transcontinental Railways. The Grand 
Trunk and Grand Trunk Pacific run a supez- 
ior service, they offer ideal ways to or frem 
the Pacific Coast and California threading 
the land abounding in big things, great lakes, 
majestic mountains, dark forests, deep can- 
yOns, mighty rivers and fertile valleys and 
plains. 

From points in Eastern Canada the Grand 
Trunk provides exceptional facilities of reach- 
ing Chicago where a choice in transcontin- 
ental routes is offered the traveller. A 
desirable route is via Chicago and one of the 
American transcontinental lines, returning 
via Seattle, Victoria, Vancouver, through the 
“Norway of Canada” to Prince Rupert, 
thence Grand Trunk Pacific. 

Handsome illustrated literature will be © 
sent on application to C. E. Horning, Union 
Station, Toronto, Ont. 


An official of the Grand Trunk Railway 
System is in receipt of a letter from a prom- 
inent business man of New York City, whoisa 
well known traveller and a judge of the fitness 
of things. Recently he visited Ottawa and 
made his home for some days at the Chateau 
Laurier. The following is an abstract from 
his letter. “Our visit here has been very 
pleasant indeed and I want to tell you that 
the Grand Trunk Railway has, in the Chateau 
Laurier, the acme of excellence. The hotel 
is far more than a hotel, and if you stop and 
think it really illustrates what may be done 
in business, be it banking or railroading. 
Some one has infused into the hotel those 
indefinable yet actual qualities that command 
respect for what they mean. Even the 
inexperienced traveller cannot fail but be 
influenced by them and he soon finds himself 
at home with the heartiest welcome. In 
connection with the Chateau Laurier the 
Grand Trunk have decided to operate the 
Highland Inn and the popular log cabin 
camps in Algonquin Park, as an adjunct to 
this magnificent hotel, during the coming 
summer, ‘“The Highland Inn” to open on 
May 15th, underthe management of Miss 
Jean Lindsay, at present one of the staff of 
the Chateau, and the log cabin camps under 
capable management, and under the super- 
vision of Miss Lindsay, will open on or about 
June 15th. The high standard set in the 
Chateau Laurier will be maintained at the 
Company’s hotels and camps at Algonquin 
Park, though in a very different fashion in 
these rustic hostelries. Algonquin Park has 
become one of the most popular summer 
resorts in Canada, where rest and pleasure 
is found and where real camp life may be 
enjoyed without any discomfort. Those 
who do not care for the hotels or the log 
cabin camps have an unlimited area in which 
to pitch their tents and where the angler will 
get real fishing. The territory is two thous- 
and feet above sea level and is known as the 
“highway to health and happiness.” All 
particulars may be had from Grand Trunk 
Agents. 
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ROD AND GUN IN CANADA  - 


Every Sportsman Should 


—and if you’re a wise sportsman you will partake 
Read them, pick out what you want and send to-= 


in pocket. 


For Business and Pleasure 
on the Water 


Semi-Speed Launch 23 feet x 4 feet 3 inches. This is 
a fast and beautiful little launch. Complete ready for 
the engine. A great bargain at $210.00. 


Equip the above launch with one “of the following 
motors which are guaranteed to develop more than 
rated horse power and to be free from defects in 
material and workmanship. Any defective part 
will be "replaced free of charge within one year 
from date of purchase. 


2 cylinder, 10 horse power, $215.00, 1 cylinder, 7 
horse power, $145.00. 


At a bargain—Fully equipped, thirty foot, cabin top, 
gasoline launch, twelve horse power engine, used only 
one season and is in perfect condition. Cost $900.00 
but?must be sold so am sacrificing at $600.00 cash. 
Photo will be sent to interested parties for a 
stamp. 


Canoe perfection—This canoe has close metallic 
joint, basswood half round ribs, 11% inches apart, joints 
rendered absolutely non-leakable by narrow metal 
strip running under the ribs, copper fastened and is 
varnished inside and out. Size 16 feet x 30 inches x 12 
inches. Price $42.00. Order now and save money. 


Use B. & B. Propeller and get more speed from 
your engine. 1 to 3 miles per hour increase 
guaranteed. Be sure and specify whether left or 
right-hand propeller is r quired. 
TWO BLADE POLISHED. 
Diameter Price 
10% $ 2.00 


CHO CODD 


Can supply larger sizes. 


Motorists—See my ad. in March Rod and Gun for 
bargains in Motor Accessories. 


Row Boats—16 x 3 feet 8 inches depth amidships 15 
inches keel, stem, stern an {ribs of best white oak, ribs 
placed on 4-inch centre , planking of best cedar fastened 
with tinned clout nails, four seats, (2 large row seats, a 
bow and stern seat), complete with back seat rests, 
rudder and two pairs of oars. Will clear at $36.60. 


Never venture on the water without a Neversink 
Coat—Men’s and women’s—all sizes, light and dark 
khaki, each $15.00. Blue serge $20.00. 


Ready to go Fishing? 


To the first one-hundred fishermen—To show the 
reader of this advertisement the value of the hook 
and reel guard and collar attachable rubber grip— 
1 am making the following special offer. Anyone 
after trying same who does not think they are 
worth the money asked for them can return 
same and we will cheerfully refund their money. 
Collar attachable grip—tThis grip gives the fisher- 
man a perfect grip on the rod and does not overweigh 
same. To the first hundred fishermen sending in 
their order will sell at—Grey rubber 30 cents, Red 
rubber 35 cents, post paid. 


Sullivan hook and reel guard—A small device 
springing on rod handle, (above or below hand), serving 
the double purpose of holding on the reel and holding 
a hook or nest of hooks. To the first 100 sending in 
25 cents we will send one postpaid. 


Fly Rods—Ash butt, hickory centre, green heart top, 
single brazed, snake rings, and reel fittings, 10 feet long 
each $6.00, 11 feet $6.00. 


Pocket Rods—Greenheart, 9 joint, fuil mounted, 
bronzed ferrules, 8 feet long, extra finish. Partition 
bag. Price each $8.50. Can furnish similar rod in 
Lancewood or split cane at same price. 


Lancewood Trout Rods—9 feet, 3 joints, 7 oz., extra 
whipped, 2 tips, nickel ferrules, full mounted, linen 
wood form partition bag. Price each $6.00. 


Greenheart Trout Rods—9 feet, 3 joints, 5 oz., 
bronzed ferrules, cork grip, full mounted, 2 tips, parti- 
tion Bag. Price, $10.00. 


Split Bamboo Trout Rods—9 feet, 3 joints, 5 oz., 
cork grip, stained green, English fittings, extra tip. 
Price, $6.50. 


Landing Nets—each $1.35. Folding Nets, each $2.25. 
Minnow Pails—Each, $2.25. 

Eclipse Finger Clips—Post paid, 25 cents. 

Line Drying Reels, $1.75 post paid. — 


Mohawk Perfect Enameled Line—This line is 
braided silk, waterproof dressed and_ thoroughly 
enameled. Price per 25 yard line, size 6, 5, 4, 65 cents 
Size 3, 75 cents. 


Sportsmen’s Delight—Special finish silk line. . 25 
yards on card, 4 cards in box. Price per 25 yards, size 
G—F, 65 cents, E. 95 cents. 


New Martin Automatic Reel—The endless spring 
making it both desirable and durable. Has advantage 
of main spring being readily and easily adjusted to 
greater or less tension. Trout Price $6.00, pest paid. 
See my ads. in January, February, March and 
April issues, Rod and Gun for prices on other 
goods. : 
C-60—5 in Carlisle or Sproat hooks, single gut, size 
1 to 8, Price per doz., 18 cents. 

C-60—5 in. Carlisle or Sproat hooks, double gut, size 
1 to 8, Price per doz., 36 cents. 

200, Trout flies, size 5 to 10, Price per doz., 50 cents 
A 2—Best grade trout flies, 5 to 10, Price per doz., .75 
cents. 


Hie \¢ 


